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MOZAMBIQUE 


UOZAMBIQUE^  or  Mosambiqttb,  a  name  a^- 
l^ed  to  a  lai^  extent  of  the  seaboard  of  £. 
Africa^  hdcogbg  to  Portugal ;  pop.  estimated  at 
m,000.  iDdodnig  about  22,000  slayes.    It  is 
bomdea  £.  bj  the  Mozambique  channel,  N.  bj 
(^  Ddgado,  laU  10*'  88'  8.,  and  8.  by  Delagoa 
bay,  lat  26**  8. ;  on  the  W.  it  cannot  be  said  to 
bare  any  definite  interior  bonndary.    The  coast 
19  diara(^erized  by  the  two  prominent  head- 
lands of  Gape  Corrientes  in  the  8.  and  Gape 
Ddgado  in  the  N. ;  and  also  by  several  large 
baji,  the  chief  of  which  are  Delagoa,  Mocambo, 
sad  Pamba.    Between  Delagoa  bay  and  Gape 
Corrientes,  and  ih>m  Mozambique  city  to  Gape 
Ddgado,  the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous ; 
wwid  reefe  and  numerous  islands  lie  off  the 
kadneariy  throughout  its  entire  length.   Many 
krfe  rtreams  discharge  themselyes  here ;  the 
wmdpel  is  the  2^iunbesi,  the  largest  river  of 
£.  Afrka,  whidi  debouches  by  several  mouths 
it  ^  middle  point  of  the  Mozambique  coast 
Dr.  livingBtone  is  now  (1860)  engaged  in  ex- 
ptocing  tiie  Zambesi.    Oonsiderable  tracts  of  the 
oonmtry  are  cultivated  and  yield  abundant  crops 
%A  tSftft.  Tbft  forests  supply  wood  of  great  beauty 
iODd  vahie.   The  rivers  abound  with  hippopo- 
tami, whidi  yidd  fine  ivory.    Gold  is  obtained 
m  eooader9bk  quantities  by  washine  the  sands, 
MDd  copper  ere  is  said  to  be  found  in  several 
niacea.    The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  abound 
m  dq^ianta,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals, 
ftora  which  ivory  and  valuable  skins  are  ob- 
tained.    The  Portuguese,  however,  have  so 
neglected  tiieir  possessions  that  the  trade  and 
government  are  now  in  a  very  feeble  condition; 
MiA  at  some  stations  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
more  in  the  hands  of  influential  native  chiefis 
than  in  those  of  the  Portuguese  governor.    The 
ailitaiy  force,  1,096  men,  consists  of  a  very  in- 
lerior  daas  of  soldiers.    The  coast  for  adnunis- 
trative  pnrposea  is  divided  into  6  sub-districts, 
of  which  Mozambique  is  the  head.   A  govemor- 
paml  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
lismister  the  government,  assisted  by  ajunta^ 
v^  is  composed  of  a  president,  treasurer, 
i>d  13  manbera.     The  established  religion  is 
SoauA  Oatholio,   and  is  superintended  by  a 
pr^^Mte^  a  prior,  and  12  parochial  priests.    £du- 
tttkm,  wjkich,  like  religion,  is  here  at  a  very 
vouxn.— 1 


low  ebb,  is  dispensed  by  16  teachers  in  all,  4  of 
whom  are  females,  and  most  of  them  reside  in 
the  capital  The  Portuguese  settlements,  be- 
ginning from  the  N.,  are  San  Joao,  Mozam- 
bique, Quilimane,  Sena,  Tete,  Sofala,  Inham- 
ban,  and  Lorenzo  Marques ;  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  decayed. — ^This  coast  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  centuries  before  its  discovery 
by  Europeans.  When  first  visited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese m  1497,  the  whole  coast  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arabs ;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold 
mines  and  the  convenience  of  its  ports  aa 
resting  places  for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to 
attempt  t^e  expulsion  of  the  original  settlers. 
This  was  not  difficult,  and  in  1608  they  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  two  places,  and  built  a 
fort  upon  the  island  of  Mozambique.  The  Por- 
tuguese made  some  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
interior,  but  were  not  very  successfhl ;  and  lat< 
terly  they  have  contented  themselves  with  act- 
ing on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  spots  already 
mentioned  on  the  coast  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Zambesi.  In  some  places  the  natives 
are  decidedly  inimical  to  the  Portuguese  au- 
thority, which  does  not  extend  10  consecutive 
miles  in  any  direction.  The  slave  trade  is  still 
actively  carried  on.  In  1846  Governor  Abreu 
de  Madeira  was  removed  from  Quilimane  for 
being  concerned  in  it;  his  successor  deserted 
his  post,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  with  a  large 
car^  of  slaves.  In  1847  the  govemor-generu, 
a  distinguished  officer,  was  suspended  for  mal- 
practices; and  the  governor-general  in  1867 
was  removed  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
decisive  measures  for  the  suppression  of  which 
were  adopted  by  his  successor,  GoL  d'Almeida. 
— MozAMBiQUB,  the  capital  of  the  above  terri- 
tory, is  on  a  coral  island  near  the  mainland; 
pop.  8,622,  including  7,000  slaves.  The  centre 
of  the  island  is  in  lat.  16**  8'  8.,  long.  40*  48'  E. 
It  is  about  li  m.  long,  and  i  m.  broad,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  witii  the  hollow  side  toward 
the  sea ;  and,  with  two  other  islets,  it  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  a  bay  some  6  m.  long  and  6 
broad,  which  furnishes  a  safe  and  excellent  har- 
bor. •  The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
from  20  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  position  is  strongly  fortified.  The  gov- 
ernor's palace  is  an  extendve  stone  building. 
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There  are2  chnroheB  and  8  imallohapelti  a  hoa* 
pitaly  prisoxm,  isakB^  and  storehoaaes.  The 
atreeta  are  Yerj  narrow,  and  the  honaea  being 
all  whitewaahed,  the  c^are  and  heat  are  Terj 
ffreat,  the  mercory  riaing  from  6^  to  10^  hkher 
m  the  town  than  on  the  mainland.  Theinhab- 
itanta  are  a  atrange  miztore  of  Indian,  Arabian, 
and  European,  and  their  coatomea  are  aa  variona 
aa  their  races.  With  the  exception  of  the  gOT« 
emor  and  his  staf^  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean aetUera  are  oulpnta  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  A  few  jears  ago  there 
were  only  7  white  women  in  the  colony.  Other 
classes  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  set- 
tlers, most  of  whom  are  sailors,  the  Banian  trad- 
ers from  Hindostan,  and  negroes.  The  mer- 
chants of  Mozambique  in  former  days  suppHed 
nearly  all  the  markets  in  that  part  of  the  world 
with  slaves,  beside  sending  some  to  the  West 
India  islands.  The  legitimate  traffic  of  the  place 
is  principally  carried  on  by  Arab  ships,  which 
bring  piece  goods  and  eastern  produce  from  In- 
dia, and  take  back  ivory,  sold  dust,  and  dollars. 
The  dimate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  especially  in 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. The  natives  on  the  mainland  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  athletic  and  savage. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL,  the  passage 
between  the  £.  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  lat.  W  to  25*"  S.  At  its  S. 
entrance  It  is  650  m.  wide,  at  ita  N.  nearly  600, 
and  in  the  centre  about  250.  Its  length  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  1,050  m.  The  Comoro 
ialands  lie  at  its  N.  entrance. 

MOZART,  JoHASH  Gbobo  Leopold,  a  Ger- 
man musician,  bom  in  Augsburg,  Nov.  14, 
1719,  died  May  28, 1787.  He  was  gifted  with 
~  musical  talents,  became  early  a  singing 

ay  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  with- 
out neglecting  other  studies  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  theoretical 
and  practical,  astonishing  his  hearers  while  still 
a  youth  by  his  performance  upon  the  organ  at 
Munich,  and  at  a  kter  period  hipng  the  founda- 
tion for  modem  German  violm  playing.  By 
teaching  music  he  paid  his  way  while  studyinsr 
law,  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  profession,  and 
which  brought  him  early  to  8altzburg,  partly 
to  perfect  hb  studies,  partly  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  place  under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  was 
forced  bv  poverty  to  accept  a  position  as  cham- 
berlain in  the  service  of^  Count  Thum,  a  pre- 
bendary of  the  cathedral.  At  the  age  of  24 
Archbishop  8igismund  appointed  him  chamber 
musician.  A  few  years  later  he  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  court  composer  and  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  and  reached  the  dignity  of  vice- 
ohapelmaster  in  1762.  In  1757  his  works  were 
already  very  numeroua — ^for  the  church,  the 
orchestra,  solo  instruments,  and  indeed  in  all 
departments.  "  Hia  style,"  says  a  contempora- 
ry. *^  ia  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  solid  and 
full  of  contrapuntal  insight.  His  church  music 
ia  of  more  value  than  uat  for  the  chamber.^ 
A  work  which  at  once  gave  him  a  name 


throDg}iout  Germany  waa  hia  "  Violin  Sohool,* 
which  appeared  in  1750.  It  ia  remarkable  not 
only  aa  the  first  of  ita  kind,  but  for  the  < 
ness  with  which  it  inculcates  the  idea  that  i 
execution  is  not  at  aU  that  which  is  de 
of  a  pupil — that  this  is  but  a  meana  to  the  true 
artistic  end.  In  1747  Leopold  Moaart  married 
Anna  Maria  Pertlin,  and  had  by  her  7  children, 
of  whom  but  two  survived,  a  daughter  and  • 
son.  The  son  was  the  great  Moxart,  xod  ttom 
the  time  that  his  extraordinary  genius  waa  dis- 
covered, the  father  made  ita  culture  md  devel- 
opment the  business  of  hia  life,  and  almoat 
disappears  from  musical  historr  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  son.  The  danghter,  Maria 
Anna  Walbui^  Ignatia  (bom  1751,  died  1829), 
appeared  aa  pianist  in  the  musical  tours  made 
by  her  family  fh>m  1762  to  1767,  and  afterward 
devoted  herself  to  teaching.  In  1784  she  mar- 
ried Johann  Baptist,  baron  von  BenJithoId. 

MOZABT,  JoHAWia  CmrTaoaTOinja  Wolf- 
GAHO  Amadbus,  a  German  composer,  son  of 
the  precediuff,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  Jan.  27, 175^ 
dieaDec.5, 1791.  In  his  8d  year  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  father  by  the  delight  he  found  in 
striking  chords  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  learned  pleasing  passages  in 
the  music  lessons  of  his  sister.  In  his  4th  year 
his  father  began  to  teach  him  short  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord.  In  his  5th  year  he  composed  Uttle 
melodies  with  simple  but  perfectly  correct  har- 
monies, which  his  father  wrote  out,  aad  speci- 
mens of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  biographies 
by  Holmes  and  Kissen.  He  was  in  an  emment 
degree  a  serious,  tender,  affectionate  diild,  ao 
obedient  as  never  to  have  received  the  slighteet 
corporal  punishment  from  £ither  or  mother. 
His  intellect  was  exceedingly  quicic,  and,  though 
music  was  all  in  all  to  him,  he  became  at  once  in- 
terested in  whatever  studies  were  given  to  hlm^ 
showing  great  talents  for  the  study  of  languages 
and  mathematics.  During  the  Journeys  which 
Leopold  Mozart  made  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing nis  children  at  the  prindpai  courts  of  En- 
rope,  the  child  had  enlarged  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  best  music  in  all  styles  and  depart- 
ments, and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
greatest  performers  of  that  age.  The  first  of 
uiese  artiHtic  tours  was  to  Munich,  in  Jan.  1763, 
when  Wolfgang  was  just  6  years  old.  The  two 
children  played  before  the  elector,  and  excited 
the  deepest  astonishment  and  wonder.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  they  visited  Yiennn, 
stopping  on  the  way  in  Passau  to  play  before 
the  bishop,  who  rewarded  them  with  one  ducat ; 
in  Lintz  to  give  a  concert :  and  a  few  hours  at 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Ips,  where  Wolfgang; 
getting  access  to  the  organ,  played  so  finely  thct 
the  monks  and  several  guests  left  their  oining 
table  to  listen.  The  fame  of  the  little  musicians 
had  preceded  them  to  Vienna,  and  they  found 
immediate  access  to  the  highest  circles,  tht  onlj 
circles  in  fact  which  then  cultivated  music,  thi^ 
art  beiuff  the  luxury  of  the  nobles  and  the  rich. 
Before  the  father  was  able  to  apply  for  an  audi- 
ence at  court,  he  waa  ordered  to  appear  with  his 
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(UUroQ  at  SchOnbnnm.  The  emperor  IVancis 
took  great  delight  in  the  *^  little  magioiaii,"  as 
ba  ciBed  Wolfgang,  causing  him  to  play  with 
one  finger,  -with  a  cloth  over  the  keys,  and  the 
]ik&  The  &Tor  of  the  conrt  made  them  the 
teMon,  and  the  fi&ther  was  as  much  gratified  b j 
pKoaiarj  Aiccees  as  hj  thennbonnded  applause 
wbaA  h&  children  gained.  In  October  the  boy 
wasBNKd  with  scarlet  fever,  which  interropted 
their  good  fyrtxme,  Thej  paid  a  yisit  to  Pres- 
bmg,  and  readied  home  in  Jan.  1768.  Wolf- 
gBDg  had  acquired  no  small  skill  also  npon  the 
Tiolin,  and  on  his  return  played  at  sight  the  2d 
Tiofin  part  hi  6  triofi^  which  a  pnpil  of  his 
Mber  laA  written  dorhig  his  master^s  absence. 
SchachtnffT  relates  that  calling  at  the  house  one 
day,  be  found  ^t^ang  playing  his  little  in- 
rtnimn^  Suddenly,  ftft;er  thinking  a  moment, 
heexcknoed:  ^Herr  Schachtner,  your  violin 
is  timed  half  a  quarter  of  a  note  lower  than 
Boe  here,  if  you  have  left  it  as  it  was  when  I 
lart  pl^jred  if*  At  the  request  of  the  father 
Sefaaehtner's  violin  was  brought  and  found  to 
be  as  Wol^ang  had  said,  lliis  extraordinary 
■MBory  for  pitch  was  afterward  one  of  the 
child's  powers  publicly  exhibited.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1763  ano^er  tour  was  undertaken,  ex- 
tBoding  to  Paris  and  London.  The  boy,  now 
7  yean  of  age,  excited  more  wonder  with  old 
BosidaDs  by  Ms  organ  playing  than  by  his  per- 
ftnnazioes  npon  the  harpsichord  and  violin.  In 
Heidelberg  thia  was  commemorated  by  an  in- 
aoipticm  placed  npon  the  organ.  At  &is  sea- 
son most  of  the  princes  before  whom  the  chil- 
dren played  were  in  their  summer  residences, 
aad  me  correspondence  of  the  father  gives  de- 
taili  of  visits  to  several.  In  Nymphenburg 
Wot^MDg  played  a  violin  concerto  before  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  Thus  playing  in  private 
beisre  princes,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  cities, 
tiMfj  at  length  came  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
An  extract  from  the  advertisement  of  a  concert 
in  thia  dty,  Aug.  80,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
programmes  usually  i>erformed  by  the  children : 
**  The  pA,  now  in  her  12th,  and  the  boy,  in  his 
Ml  year,  will  not  only  play  concertos  upon  the 
harpsicfaord — the  girl  indeed  the  most  difficult 
fneoes  €fl  the  greatest  masters— but  the  boy  will 
alao  perform  a  concerto  upon  a  violin,  accom- 
pany in  symphoniee  upon  the  harpsichord,  will 
cover  the  keys  with  a  cloth  and  play  as  well  as 
if  they  were  in  sight,  and  will  also  designate 
any  note  or  chord  ^ruck  at  a  distance,  whether 
upon  a  harpsichord  or  any  other  musical  instru- 
maat,  or  npon  bells,  glasses,  musical  clocks, 
4a  Fbally,  he  will  extemporize,  not  only 
apon  the  harpsichord,  but  also  upon  the  organ, 
so  long  as  any  one  desires,  in  all,  even  the  most 
iUBucm  keys  that  can  be  proposed,  and  thus 
prove  that  he  understands  the  organ,  which  is 
totally  different  from  the  harpsichord  in  its 
tratmeut'*  Bj  way  of  Ooblentz,  Aix  la  Oha- 
pelle,  tnd  Bmasela,  in  all  which  places  they 
piayed  with  the  nsual  applause,  they  came 
to  Paris  in  Kovember.  Theu*  reception  at 
fte  Freadk  court  waa  all  that  the  father  could 


wish.  The  daughter  astonished  by  the  pre- 
cision and  el^ance  with  which  she  perform- 
ed the  music  of  Sohobert  and  Eckart,  then  the 
most  difficult  writers  for  keyed  instruments,  as 
well  as  most  in  vogue ;  the  son,  not  more  by 
his  performances  upon  harpsichord,  organ,  and 
violin,  than  by  his  musical  knowledge.  He  ac- 
companied Italian  and  French  airs  at  sight, 
transposing  them  instantly  when  required  to 
do  so— a  task  doubly  difficult  in  those  days, 
when  the  accompanist  had  to  read  the  ftdl  score 
or  depend  upon  a  figured  bass.  Grimm  records 
that  upon  one  occasion  Wolfgang  was  put  to 
the  test  by  being  called  upon  to  accompany  a 
lady  in  an  aria  which  he  had  never  heard,  and 
of  which  the  music  was  not  given  him.  He  was 
thus  forced  to  guess  at  the  proper  harmonies 
from  the  CTurent  of  the  melody.  The  first  time 
there  were  occasionally  false  accords ;  the  sec- 
ond time  he  played  the  melody  with  a  correct 
accompaniment.  The  air  was  then  repeated  10 
times,  and  on  each  repetition  the  child  changed 
the  form  and  character  of  the  harpsichord  part. 
At  this  time  Wolfgang's  first  work  was  publish- 
ed, consisting  of  4  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and 
violin.  In  April,  1764,  the  family  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  remained  until  July,  1766.  Their 
reception  here,  by  king,  court,  and  nobility,  if 
possible  surpassed  in  enthusiasm  what  they  had 
experienced  in  Paris.  The  Hon.  Daines  Har- 
rington made  Wol^ang  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication published  in  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety's '' Transactions;"  the  queen  accepted  the 
dedication  of  6  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
lin from  his  pen ;  the  public  crowded  the  con- 
certs which  they  gave,  and  in  which  the  boy 
appeared  in  a  new  character,  that  of  composer 
of  symphonies  for  the  orchestra.  They  return- 
ed trough  Holland  up  the  Rhine,  and  through 
Switzerland,  to  Saltzburg,  where  they  arrived 
in  Nov.  1766.  Leopold  now  settled  again 
quietly  in  Saltzburg,  and  put  both  children  to 
a  systematic  and  morougn  study  both  of  in- 
strumental execution  and  the  theory  of  music 
Wol^ang  in  particular  was  set  to  work  upon 
Emanuel  Bach,  Hasse,  Handel,  and  the  old  Ital- 
ian masters,  whom  he  studied  with  unflagging 
zeal.  A  German  passion  cantata  and  a  Latin 
e&mcBdiOy  "Apollo  and  Hyacinth,"  the  latter 
X>erformed  by  the  students  in  tiie  Saltzburg 
university,  attest  his  progress*  in  contrapuntal 
study  and  composition  in  1767.  The  approach- 
ing nuptials  of  one  of  Maria  Theresa's  daughters 
with  Ferdinand,  kmg  of  Naples,  induced  Leo- 
pold Mozart  to  visit  Vienna  again  at  the  close 
of  this  year.  It  occurred  to  Joseph  H.  that  an 
opera  of  die  boy's  composition  would  be  in- 
teresting, and  he  expressed  a  wish  for  one  to 
the  manager  of  the  court  stage.  An  Italian 
opera  buffii,  Lajintasempliee,  was  selected,  and 
Wolfgang  was  engaged  to  compose  it  on  the 
nsual  terms,  100  ducats.  The  score  was  finish- 
ed soon  after  Easter.  It  is  still  preserved,  and 
is  ftilly  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  works  of 
that  period,  even  those  from  composers  of  es- 
tablisned  reputation.    It  never  reached  a  per^ 
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formanoe,  in  oanaeqnenoe  of  oab«ls  and  in- 
trigoes;  nor  could  Jo0q>h  oommAnd  it^  dnoe 
the  theatres  at  that  time  were  leased.  Leo- 
pold Mozart  atroggled  heroioallj  for  his  own 
and  hia  aon^a  honor  for  some  0  months,  but 
was  forced  finally  to  give  waj.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Maria  Theresa  had  giTcn 
up  the  opera  and  concerts,  and  conld  not  aid 
the  Mozarts  in  this  matter ;  but  she  gave  Wolf- 
gang an  opportonity  to  show  himself  as  com- 
poser and  music  director,  b  j  ordering  of  him  a 
mass  for  the  dedication  of  the  orphan  house 
church,  which  he  composed  in  the  autumn,  and 
conducted  in  presence  of  the  empress  and  court, 
Dec.  7, 1768.  In  a  private  circle,  too,  Wdf- 
^sng  proved  his  dramatic  talent  b  v  the  compo- 
sition of  an  operetta,  "Bastien  and  Bastienne." 
The  result  of  the  journey  was  little  money  and 
much  credit;  so  much  of  the  latter,  that  upon 
returning  to  Saltzburg  Archbishop  Sigismund 
appointed  the  boy  concert  master.  The  year 
1760  was  again  oevoted  to  severe  and  solid 
sUidy.  Two  masses  bearing  this  date  prove 
the  pains  taken  by  the  father  that  his  son 
should  become  a  contrapuntist  of  the  severest 
school,  as  the  foundation  for  the  future  practice 
of  free  composition.  In  December  of  this  year 
Wol^ang  accompanied  by  his  father  set  out  for 
Itdy,  both  for  ids  improv^nent  and  for  the 
recognidon  of  his  talents  by  the  great  Italian 
masters.  Concerts  were  g^ven  in  Innspruck, 
Boveredo,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  Wolfgang  ap- 
pearing as  singer,  composer,  and  performer  up- 
on the  harpaicora,  organ,  and  violin.  His  ex- 
temporaneous compositions  had  with  musicians 
the  greatest  weight,  as  in  them  nothing  but 
originality  of  ideas  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
musical  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  l(^;ic  (if  we  nuy 
so  0poa^,  oould  carry  him  through  with  suc- 
cess. The  composition  of  several  arias  to 
words  fh>m  Metastasio  gave  such  proo&  of  his 
talent  for  vocal  composition,  as  ms  sympho- 
nies and  concertos  for  orchestral  writing,  that 
the  composition  of  an  opera  for  the  next  win- 
ter was  offered  him  under  very  flattering  ans- 
^oea,  and  upon  fair  if  not  generous  terms.  In 
Lodi  Wol%ang  composed  his  first  string  quar- 
tet; and  in  Rmne  he  took  down  Allegrrs  Jfit- 
€t$re  from  hearing  it  in  the  Sistine  chi4>el — a 
U&if  however,  by  no  means  so  great  aa  has 
been  rcoresented.  The  pope  gave  the  Monrts 
an  andknce  (July  8),  and  conferred  upon  the 
son  the  order  c^  the  golden  spur— the  same 
wliich  gave  Qluck  and  other  composers  the 
tide  of  Bitter  or  chevalier.    On  their  way 

Sin  to  lOlan  they  spent  several  weeks  in 
ogna,  where  Wolfgang  had  the  advantage  of 
mnoh  intercourse  with  Padre  Martini,  and 
where  he  was  made  member  of  the  philhar- 
mooic  sodety  (Oct  0).  Ten  days  later  he  was 
again  in  Milan,  and  busy  upon  his  opera  MUri- 
daUj  r$  di  Pmt»,  In  leas  than  two  montha  it 
was  finished  and  rehearsed,  and  on  Dec.  26 
sooesasAiilly  given,  the  little  composer  presid- 
ing during  the  performance  at  the  harpsiohord. 
bran  SO  ni^ta,  and  when  he  left  Milan  the 


score  remained  behind,  that  the  copyist  mi^ 
fill  orders  for  5  copies,  one  of  which  was  for 
Lisbon.  They  visited  Turin,  Padua  (where  an 
oratorio  was  ordered  frc»n  Wolfgang,  probably 
the  BetuUa  liberata)^  Vicenza,  and  Verona, 
with  no  abatement  of  their  success,  and  reached 
home  in  March,  1771.  The  marriage  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  with  a  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  Modena  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  antunm  at  Milan  with  great  splendor,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  ordered  for  the  occauoo  an 
opera  by  Basse  and  aserenata  by  Mozart  In 
August,  therefore,  they  again  reached  Idan, 
but  it  was  already  September  before  the  text 
to  the  serenata— Jjeanta  in  AUa,  in  two  acts 
with  ballet— was  delivered.  There  were  now 
hardly  6  weeks  for  the  composition  and  re- 
hearsal of  the  work.  It  was,  however,  ready 
at  the  thne,  and  killed  Bassets  opera  completely. 
Just  as  they  reached  Saltzburg  again  Archbiah- 
op  8igismund  died.  His  succeflsor,  Bieronyiniia, 
Count  Colloredo,  has  an  undying  name  in  the 
annals  of  art  as  a  tyrant,  who  did  all  in  hia 
power  to  break  the  spirit,  crush  the  hopes,  and 
ruin  the  prospects  of  a  youth,  whose  character 
was  as  lovely  and  conduct  as  spotless  as  hia 
genius  and  acquirements  in  his  art  were  beycnid 
any  known  standard.  For  the  festivities  of  his 
installation  Mozart  was  ordered  to  compose 
Metastado's  opera,  II  9ogno  di  Seipieme,  It 
was  a  hasty  composition,  and  bears  more  marks 
of  being  a  mere  occasional  piece  than  any  other 
from  the  composer^s  pen.  In  November  he 
again  reached  Milan,  bringing  with  him  a  part 
of  the  recitative  of  an  opera  which  had  been 
ordered,  but  changes  in  the  text  forced  him  to 
rewrite  most  of  it  The  singers  were  not  yet 
there  for  whom  he  was  to  adapt  the  principal 
parts.  It  was  already  December,  and  only  the 
recitative,  choruses,  and  overture  were  finished. 
Tet  on  the  26th  it  was  publicly  given,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  bad  performance,  was  a  success.  It 
was  repeated  more  than  20  times ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  success  it  was  Mozsrt's  last  opera 
written  for  the  stage  in  Italy — a  fact  which  has 
but  one  solution,  namely,  that  HieroDymua  re- 
fused Ms  concert  master  from  that  time  onward, 
save  in  a  single  instance,  leave  of  absence.  In 
the  antunm  of  1774  came  an  order  for  a  comic 
opera  for  Munich.  Happily  Hieronymua  stood 
in  such  relations  to  the  elector,  that  he  conld 
not  refbse  Mozart  on  this  occasion  the  necessary 
leave  of  absence.  The  fine  orchestra  and  ex- 
cellent singers  were  a  new  spur  to  the  young 
man,  and  tnis  efibrt  surpassed  all  his  previous 
ones.  Theopera  was  Xa^nta^ioritnMTo,  per- 
formed Jan.  18, 1776.  A  visit  of  Maria  Thereea*s 
youngest  son,  Maximilian,  afterward  elector  of 
Oologne,  to  Saltzburg,  was  the  occasion  of 
Mozart^s  last  youthful  operatic  composition ;  it 
was  Metastasio^s  II  re  patiore,  Ihiring  the 
next  two  years  Mozart  must  be  pictured  1 
his  position  as  concert  master  at  a  court  wheri» 
there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  him  ai  per- 
fbrmer  and  composer.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
all  elaisoe,  and  had  but  <me  enemy  who  waa 
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Bttfoctmiiitely  the  man  upon  whom  he  depended 
for  sQbdstence.    He  was  wretohedlj  paid  for 
his  tervicea,  and  only  by  the  utmost  economy 
could  the  Mozart  fanuly  avoid  incmiing  debts. 
Li  those  days  little  was  to  be  gaioed  by  pnb- 
fishing  mnaic,  and  lessons  were  poorly  paid. 
Another  artistic  torn*  was  a  necessity,  and  was 
determined  npon.    As  a  preparation  for  this, 
Mozart  went  again  throng  a  course  of  study 
in  perfecting  himself  as  a  performer  upon  the 
organ,  harpsichord,  and  violiu.    In  the  autumn 
of  1777  the  father  petitioned  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  himself  and  son.    It  was  rudely  re- 
ftised.    Wolfgang,  now  of  age,  immediately 
resign^  his  place  as  concert  master.    He  was 
the  first  pianist,  one  of  the  first  organists,  and 
in  the  Ini^est  rank  of  violinists  m  Europe; 
and  ^e  mthor  of  more  than  200  works,  from 
the  op^ia,  grand  mass,  and  symphony,  down 
throogb  all  kinds  and  classes  of  compositions. 
Be  irst  went  to  Munich  with  his  mother,  but 
tbere  was  no  vacancy  for  him  to  fill;  and  he  then 
turned  his  steps  to  Mannheim,  where,  though 
he  was  kindly  received,  he  could  not  obtdn 
empl<^yment.  He  stayed  here  until  March,  1 778, 
paitly  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  a  beauti- 
M  young  singer,  Aloysia  Weber.    The  mother 
and  son  now  tried  Paris,  where  they  arrived 
March  23.    The  contest  between,  the  Gluckists 
and  PicciniBts  was  at  its  height,  and  they  with 
the  French  composers  filled  the  stage.    Baron 
Grinnn  rec^ved  the  Mozarts  with  great  kind- 
ness; but  he  belonged  to  the  Italian  party. 
He  urocured  Mozart  a  few  pupils,  who  paid  hun 
wdl,  and  they  were  his  mam  dependence  during 
hii  etay  in  Paris.    Le  Gros,  the  conductor  of 
the  wneertt  tpirituelSy  and  others,  were  very 
ready  to  use  the  young  composer's  talents  for 
their  own  benefit,  until  ho  was  forced  to  refuse 
any  application  for  new  music  not  accompanied 
by  the  offer  of  a  reasonable  compensation.    The 
■ptisg  pasMd  away,  and  the  prospect  began  to 
improve.   Le  Gros  ordered  a  symphony,  which 
was  giTeo  with  the  greatest  applause.    Just  at 
tbk  moment  Madame  Mozart  died  (July  8). 
B&  death,  a  terrible  blow  to  Mozart,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  sons,  was  follow- 
ed by  per^nptory  orders  from  his  father  to  re- 
turn to  Saltzburg.    Leopold  Mozart,  so  lon^  as 
ha  lived,  seems  never  to  have  conceived  that 
his  ion  could  go  alone,  or  be  freed  from  his 
leading  strings ;  and  at  this  juncture  in  particu- 
lar Paris  was  in  his  eyes  a  place  of  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  young  man,  both  morally  and 
pecuniarily.    Grimm,  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  took  the  son  into  his  own  house ;  but 
he  feh  a  responsibility  for  his  welfare  from 
vhich  he  was  anxious  to  be  fi^  and  urged 
Wolfgang  to  return  home.    The  archbishop  felt 
tlie  need  of  his  former  concert  master,  and  had 
It  last  made  a  definite  proposition  for  his  return. 
Fortooe  was  evidently  turning  in  Mozart's  favor 
Bt  Fmsj  but,  hard  as  it  was,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  ob^  his  bereaved  father,  and  on  Sept. 
S6  he  bade  Paris  farewell.    The  time  spent 
there  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  him. 


He  had  had  opportunity  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly fiuniliar  ynih.  many  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  three  great  schools  of  opera,  Gluck's,  the 
Italian,  and  the  purely  French.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  his  own  and  other  professious 
had  been  widely  extended;  the  coming  of 
Christian  Bach  from  London  and  his  friendship 
for  Mozart  opened  a  prospect  for  the  future  also 
in  the  English  capital ;  the  place  of  organist  at 
Versailles,  almost  a  sinecure,  had  been  proposed 
for  his  acceptance.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  he  Journeyed  on — ^lingering  at  Nancy  and 
Strasbourg,  tuniing  aside  to  visit  MannliAiTn 
again,  delaying  at  Munich,  where  he  met  the 
Weber  fionily  and  found  that  Aloysia's  love  for 
him  had  grown  cold — so  that  it  was  already 
Jan.  1779.  before  he  reached  Saltzburg.  Mo- 
zart, as  the  court  calendar  shows,  was  now 
^^  concert  master  and  court  and  cathedral  organ- 
ist ;**  the  salary  was  small,  but,  added  to  that 
of  the  father  and  what  was  earned  by  &em  and 
the  sister  by  teaching,  sufiSced  to  enable  the 
family  to  live  in  comfort,  and  gradually  to  pay 
the  debts  which  the  recent  journey  to  Paris  and 
the  death  of  the  mother  had  caused  them  to  in- 
cur. The  most  favorable  point  in  the  new  con- 
tract was,  that  leave  o(  absence  should  be 
granted  at  reasonable  intervals  when  necessary 
for  the  production  of  new  works  in  other  cities. 
So  passed  another  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
Mozart  being  continually  called  upon  for  new 
music  for  church  and  chamber,  and  supplying 
the  demand  with  a  succession  of  works  ever 
new  and  ever  more  beautifU,  but  which  we 
have  no  space  to  enumerate.  Of  dramatic  mu- 
sic during  this  period  he  produced  only  the 
choruses  and  entr'aetea  to  the  play  c^  *^  Thames, 
King  of  Egypt,"  for  Emanuel  Schikaneder,  who 
came  to  Saltzburg  with  a  troupe  of  actors,  and 
an  operetta,  which,  though  not  completed,  has 
been  published  with  the  title  of  Za^.  In 
Munich  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1780  re- 
ceived the  order  for  the  opera  seria  for  the  en- 
suing carnival.  This  was  Idomeneo,  which  he 
partially  composed  at  home  and  finished  at 
Munich.  It  was  produced  Jan.  29, 1781.  Kve 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  his  last  work  fbr 
the  operatic  stage.  That  had  been  in  the  old, 
formal  Italian  style.  Idomeneo  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  text  was  necessarily  to  some  extent 
of  the  same  school,  but  bears  everywhere  marks 
of  the  composer^s  studies  and  observations  at 
Paris,  and  exhibits  throughout  proofs  of  a  ge- 
nius fast  becoming  independent  of  all  traditional 
forms.  It  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  the  oldest 
except  some  of  Gluck's  works,  now  to  be  heard 
on  any  stage.  It  was  received  with  applause 
amounting  to  enthusiasm.  The  composer  linger- 
ed in  Munich  through  the  winter,  producing 
masses  in  the  church  and  works  in  all  forms  in 
the  concert  room.  Charles  Theodore  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and  had  removed 
from  Mannheim  to  Munich,  bringing  with  him 
all  his  old  enthusiasm  for  music.  Mozart  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  permanent  appointment  at 
this  court,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
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from  Archbishop  Seron jmns  to  meet  him  at 
once  in  Vienna.  Mozart  and  the  two  other 
mnsicianB  in  the  archbishop^  train  were  not 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  domestics :  thej  dined 
at  a  separate  table  with  the  two  cnamberlaina 
and  the  three  head  cooks,  the  mnsicians  sitting 
above  the  cooks.  The  archbishop  exhibited  his 
concert  master  both  as  performer  and  composer, 
but  took  special  care  that  he  should  have  no 
opportonity  of  playing  where  his  performance 
could  add  to  his  miserable  income;  and  only 
through  the  persistency  of  men  to  whom  Hie- 
ronymus  dared  not  say  no,  had  Mozart  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  the  grand  annual  charitable 
concert  The  impression  made  by  him  on  this 
occasion  was  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  musioi 
even  in  Vienna.  This  success  is  the  only  known 
reason  why  early  in  May  Mozart  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  return  to  Saltzburg.  An  accident 
caused  him  to  delay  a  few  days ;  when  ready  to 
depart  he  called  upon  his  master  to  excuse  him- 
self and  take  leave,  and  was  received  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse.  For  6  weeks  the  young  man. 
remembering  the  position  of  his  futher,  had 
borne  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subiected 
in  silence,  but  this  was  too  much.  *^  Finally,  my 
blood''  wrote  he,  "  was  t^o  much  excited,  and 
I  said:  ^Your  reverend  and  princely  graee  is 
then  dissatisfied  with  me?'  *What!  do  you 
threaten  met  You  scoundrel— oh,  you  scoun- 
drel I — ^with  such  a  miserable  boy  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do.'  So  at  last  I  said :  'Nor  I  with 
vou  any  more.'  ^  The  next  day  Mozart  sent  in 
his  demand  for  a  dismissal  from  the  archbishop's 
service.  Four  weeks  passed,  and  no  answer. 
The  archbishop  supposed  the  storm  would  pass 
over,  but  on  June  8  Mozart  handed  in  another 
petition.  He  was  received  by  Count  Arco, 
*<  master  of  the  kitchen,"  who  loaded  him  with 
vile  epithets,  and  finally  kicked  him  out  of  the 
room.  Nothing  but  the  stem  remonstrances  of 
the  fkther  prevented  the  son,  diminutive  as  he 
was,  from  publicly  calling  Arco  to  account.  No 
reason  has  ever  been  suggested  for  the  hatred 
of  the  archbishop,  except  that  both  Mozarts 
were  men  of  independence  who  disdained  to 
play  the  part  of  flatterers.  Mozart,  now  25 
years  old.  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  a 
position  for  which  unniq>pUy  his  education  had 
out  ill  fitted  him.  He  gave  lessons  and  concerts, 
published  music  by  subscription,  and  had  no 
serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. At  all  events  he  was  independent,  was 
universally  honored,  respected,  and  liked,  save 
by  his  opponents  of  the  Italian  school,  Salieri 
at  the  head,  and  was  happier  than  he  had  been 
for  ^ears.  For  some  months  he  resided  in  the 
faxDilj  of  his  old  friends  the  Webers,  now  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  where  Aloysia,  who  had 
married  Lange  the  actor,  was  engaj^  as  a 
singer.  ^  The  emperor  Joseph  was  busied  at  this 
time  with  his  project  of  establishing  a  German 
opera.  He  was  always  friendly  to  Mozart,  and 
ordered  a  compooition  fh>m  his  pen  for  the  new 
company.  This  was  the  opera  **  Belmont  and 
Constanxa."    Mozart  received  the  text  in  July, 


1780,  and  soon  had  the  music  finished.  Bnthie 
had  to  encounter  all  the  opposition  which  the 
singers  and  orchestra  could  make,  urged  on  by 
the  Italian  party;  and  it  was  not  untU  July  12, 
1782,  that  the  opera  was  produced,  and  then 
only  by  express  command  of  the  emperor.  It 
was  an  almost  unexampled  success.  The  work 
soon  made  the  tour  of  Qermanpr,  and  now  after 
nearly  80  years  have  passed  it  still  remains  % 
favorite  comic  opera.  While  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  Mozart  had  found  that 
Constanza  Weber  was  faist  assuming  that  place 
in  his  heart  which  her  more  beautiful  sister  had 
formerly  held,  and  tradition  says  that  some  of 
the  exquisite  music  given  to  the  lovers  in  the 
opera  had  its  inspiration  in  his  own  emotions 
at  that  time.  The  envy  which  Mozart's  succees 
excited  led  to  the  circulation  of  stories  dishon- 
orable to  him  and  Constanza  Weber— storiee 
with  no  foundation  whatsoever.  Le<^ld  Mo- 
zart seems  to  have  heard  of  theuL  for  only  after 
months  of  earnest  entreaty  did  he  give  an  un- 
willing consent  to  the  marriage,  which  todk 
place  Aug.  4, 1782.  Except  in  one  re^>ect  Mo- 
zart could  have  made  no  better  choice ;  thoo^ 
not  extravagant,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  under- 
stood economy.  They  had  several  children,  of 
whom  two  only  survived  infancy.  Mozart  had 
no  reason  to  jcomplain  of  the  musical  public, 
which  was  in  those  days  small.  No  eoncerte 
had  so  large  a  list  of  pitying  subscribers  as  hb ; 
no  teacher  received  a  lfu*ger  reward  for  lessons. 
As  to  publishing  music,  that  for  some  years  ^fter 
Mozart^s  time  had  not  become  a  very  sure  means 
of  income.  Even  in  case  of  operas,  when  a  work 
was  once  delivered  and  its  price  (100  ducats  for 
each  of  Mozart^s)  paid,  the  composer  seldom  de- 
rived any  further  advantage  from  it,  the  copyist 
of  the  theatre  being  usually  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  score  to  any  other  stage  wldch  mi^t 
choose  to  bring  out  the  new  work.  It  is  dear 
that  had  Mozart  and  his  wife  understood  the 
management  of  their  income,  as  his  father  and 
mother  had  done,  no  pecuniary  difficulties  would 
have  troubled  him.  As  it  was,  at  his  death  his 
debts  were  but  8,000  florins,  some  $1,200  or 
$1,500.  In  history  Mozart  occupies  quite  an- 
other place  during  those  vears  fh)m  that  in 
which  nis  contemporaries  beheld  him.  Thej 
saw  a  young  man  opening  a  new  path  and 
struggling  upward.  GIucIl  Bono.  Salieri,  Stsr- 
xer  held  the  places  which  Mozart  hoped  in  time 
to  reach ;  but  upon  his  settling  in  Vienna  there 
was  no  vacancy.  Joseph  soon  gave  up  his  ide* 
of  a  German  opera,  his  taste  beingformed  Qpon 
and  remaining  faithfhl  to  the  Italian  school,  st 
this  time  represented  by  the  popular  SalierL 
In  1788,  as  the  Italian  company  had  now  com- 
plete  possession  of  the  stage,  Mozart  determined 
to  obtain  a  libretto  for  himself.  He  applied  to 
Varesco  of  Saltzburg,  the  author  of  the  text  to 
IdomeneOy  who  came  at  once  to  his  assistanoe 
with  Voca  dd  Cairo.  During  a  visit  home» 
Mozart  obtained  the  first  act  and  set  most  of  it 
to  music.  Upon  reflection  he  found  it  so  des- 
titute of  stage  effect,  that  ho  laid  it  aside  until 
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proper  chinges  in  the  plot  conld  be  made.  It 
wtsnerer  miished.  Another  libretto,  author 
miAikOwii,  was  Lo  9pom>  ddu»o,  to  which  he 
oompoeed  seTeral  pieoea  and  then  laid  it  also 
aside.  A  few  airs  to  a  third  exist  among 
Ids  nuuraacnpts.  One  of  Mozart's  friends  and 
•dmirerS)  in  whose  honse  he  for  a  time  had 
fired,  was  the  baron  Wetzlar.  Through  hnn 
the  composer  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
eoortpoetyDaPonte.  The  latter,  having  reason 
to  be  diaaaitisfied  with  Balieri,  and  conceiyinff 
that  texts  written  by  him  had  been  nnsncoessM 
throngih  the  inadequacy  of  the  music,  offered  to 
prepare  a  fibretto  for  Mozart.  Beaumarchais' 
^'Marriage  of  Figaro"  was  just  then  exciting 
a.  extraordinary  sensation  m  Paris.  Mozart 
nw  the  capabiHtieB  of  the  subject,  and  proposed 
to  Da  Ponte  to  make  it  the  theme  of  an  Italian 
opera  text.  That  poet  and  composer  should 
Boi  lose  tiieir  labor,  Baron  Wetzlar  offered  them 
s  handsome  remuneration  in  case  they  should 
not  be  able  to  bring  the  work  upon  the  stage. 
Da  Ponte  b^an  his  work  in  the  autumn,  and 
as  he  gave  scene  after  scene  to  Mozart,  it  was 
immediately  set  to  music;  and  in  6  weeks  the 
wo^  was  finished.  Happily  a  new  opera 
vw  just  then  needed.  The  poet  saw  the  em- 
peror, and  related  to  him  these  particulars. 
As  a  play  the  *'  Marriage  of  Figaro"  had  been 
forbidden  in  Vienna ;  but  the  changes  neces- 
Biry'to  fit  it  for  the  operatic  stage  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  emperor  finally  gave  permis- 
«m  for  the  performance,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
pot  at  onee  in  rehearsal.  The  Italian  party, 
oalieri  at  the  head,  felt  the  danger  of  having 
Mozart  too  ftiUy  i^preciated.  At  the  first  per- 
fiirmaDce,  May  1,  1786,  Mozart  was  obligea  to 

Sto  the  emperor's  box  after  the  first  act  to  in- 
rm  him  that  several  of  the  singers  were  pur- 
posely nngiiig  false  and  laboring  to  prevent  his 
snceeet.  This  was  effectual  Kone  of  Mozart's 
BOOcesEes  had  been  more  triumphant.  His  op- 
ponentB  fitnn  this  time  wrought  in  secret,  and 
prereoted  so  fso*  as  possible  its  repetition ;  and 
tt  was  given  but  9  times,  when  Martm's  Oasa 


with  its  light  pleasing  music,  long  since 
fixgotten,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
wMoh  csnsed  the  managers  to  withdraw  M- 
gmo  wholly  fh>m  the  stage  for  the  next  two 
years.  B^ore  the  dose  of  the  year  Figaro  was 
pfven  by  excellent  singers  and  a  noble  orchestra 
m  Prague.  It  ran  the  entire  winter,  always 
with  crowded  houses.  Its  success  was  such 
that  Mozart  was  induced  to  visit  that  city.  His 
iUy  there  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of 
has  existenoe.  He  and  his  wde  were  guests  of 
Ooimt  Thum,  which  threw  them  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  highest  classes,  who  honored  him 
wi&  real  Bohemian  enthusiasm.  His  concerts 
filed  the  theatre  to  the  last  place.  No  opera 
'WIS  giren  but  Figafro.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart 
he  1^  to  Bonduii,  the  director,  that  he  must 
write  ta  opera  for  his  company.  Bondini 
GBo^  it  the  word,  and  when  Mozart  returned 
to  VkoDBf  in  Feb.  1787,  he  was  under  contract 
to  eompo&e  an  opera  for  the  usual  100  ducats. 


He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Da  Ponte,  whose  first 
text  for  him  had  proved  so  excellent  The  poet 
proposed  a  libretto  upon  the  old  legend  of  Don 
Criovanni,  which  for  two  centuries  or  more  had 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  theatre,  had  been 
wrought  out  in  all  the  modem  languages,  not 
excepting  the  English  (Shadwell's  *^  Libertine 
Destroyed,"  performed  in  London  in  1676),  and 
was  familiar  to  the  Vienna  public  in  several 
forms,  one  of  them  a  ballet  with  music  by 
Gluck.  In  September  Mozart  returned  to 
Prague  to  finish  his  work  and  bring  it  upon 
the  stage.  A  splendid  performance  ot  Figaro. 
given  in  honor  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony  and 
his  wife,  only  increased  tiie  high  expectations 
of  the  Prague  public  in  regard  to  the  new  work, 
which  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  the  even- 
ing of  Oct  29,  the  overture  being  played  with- 
out rehearsal  from  parts  still  moist  from  the 
pens  of  the  copyists.  Though  fi^shed,  Mo- 
zart did  not  wnte  it  out  until  the  night  before. 
The  composer  had  never  yet  fedled  of  success 
in  any  dramatic  work  which  had  been  put  upon 
the  stage,  but  perhaps  none,  not  even  idomeneo 
in  Municn,  had  upon  its  first  performance  been 
received  with  the  unbounded  applause  which 
on  this  evening  followed  number  after  number 
of  Don  Giovanni,  On  Nov.  8  it  was  given  for 
the  4th  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  3ie  com- 
poser;  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  receipts 
m  proportion.  Just  as  he  reached  Yienna 
again,  Gluck  died  of  apoplexy  (Nov.  16).  This 
made  an  opening  for  Mozart,  and  Joseph  ^who 
knew  also  that  the  composer  was  only  awaiting 
adequate  proposals  to  go  to  London)  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chamber  musicians,  a  smecure 
with  a  salary  of  800  fiorins.  That  the  salary 
was  so  small  was  owing  doubtless  to  unkind 
offices  of  his  enemy  Strack,  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor;  still  it  was  higher  than  any  other 
chamber  musician  received.  Leopold  Mozart 
did  not  live  to  hear  of  this,  nor  of  his  son's  suc- 
cesses in  Prague.  A  report  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Don  Giovanni  had  appearea  in  the 
Wiener  Zeitung,  a  novelty  in  its  columns  then, 
and  excited  a  desire  in  Vienna  to  hear  it  Jo- 
seph had  his  curiosity  also  aroused,  and,  reidly 
having  a  kindness  for  the  composer,  as  soon  as 
certain  new  works  of  Salieri  and  Martin  had 
worn  off  their  novelty,  he  commanded  the  pro- 
duction of  Don  Giovanni,  in  terms  which  left 
the  Italians  of  the  opera  house  no  choice  but 
obedience.  It  was  given  May  7,  1788,  and  was 
very  coldly  received.  The  emperor  said  to  Da 
Ponte:  *^The  opera  is  divine!  perhaps  finer 
than  Figaro;  but  it  is  no  food  for  the  teeth  of 
my  Viennese."  Da  Ponte  repeated  this  to  Mo- 
zart "Let  them  have  time  to  chew  upon  it," 
said  he.  Da  Ponte  used  his  infiuence  to  have 
the  peiformances  of  it  follow  each  other  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  result  was  an  astonish- 
ing success.  The  audience,  at  first  surprised  by 
its  novelties,  had  not  comprehended  it  At 
this  time  a  new  sphere  of  activity  opened  for 
Mozart.  Starzer,  the  music  director  of  the 
great  oratorio  performances,  which  were  organ- 
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ised  hjYm  Swieteaa^son  of  the  great  phTslcian 
of  that  name,  died,  and  Mozart  was  engaged  in 
hia  stead.  In  Handel's  time  the  deflcienines  of 
the  orchestra  were  compenaated  bj  the  organ ; 
but,  as  the  performances  in  Vienna  took  place 
in  halls  where  there  was  no  organ,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  snpplj  its  place  by  additional  orohes- 
tnd  parts.  Four  of  Handel's  works  were  ar- 
ranged by  Mozart  for  Van  Swieten:  "Acis 
and  Galatea''  in  Nov.  1788;  "  The  Messiah"  in 
March,  1789;  "The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day" 
and  "  Alexander's  Feast"  in  July,  1790.  Not- 
withstanding Mozart  led  at  this  epoch  a  life  of 
hercolean  labor,  teaching,  composing,  and  giv- 
ing concerts,  his  peconia^  condition  was  gnid- 
uuly  becoming  a  canse  of  great  anxiety  to  him. 
He  was  plundered  of  his  labors  by  sii^gers  and 
performers  of  all  kinds  and  de^ees,  and  of  his 
hardly  earned  gold  by  fcdse  friends,  who  stole 
nnder  the  polite  name  of  borrowing.  His  fame 
was  however  extending,  and  his  works,  not- 
withstanding their  novelties,  gaining  a  nniver- 
aal  f^preciation.  He  had  been  long  laying  the 
foundation  upon  which  nothing  but  an  early 
death  could  prevent  him  from  raising  a  glo- 
rious edifice ;  he  had  planted  the  seeds,  which 
must  inevitably  produce  him  a  rich  harvest  both 
in  reputation  and  pecuniary  reward.  But  the 
time  was  not  quite  yet  It  was  a  most  welcome 
invitation  which  he  received  from  Prince  Oharles 
Lichnowsky  in  the  spring  of  1789  to  share  his 
carriage  and  Joumev  with  him  to  North  Ger- 
many. They  left  Vienna  April  8,  and  reached 
Dresden  upon  the  12tli.    In  this  city  Mozart 

glayed  at  court,  receiving  a  golden  snuff  box 
1  return.  In  Leipsic  his  reception  was  all  he 
could  wish.  Doles,  a  pupil  and  successor  of 
Bach  in  the  Thomas  school,  found  his  organ 
playing  precisely  that  of  his  old  master.  Every 
thixig  conspired  to  raise  the  spirits  and  hopes 
of  Mozart.  In  Berlin,  Duport  the  ^^reat  violin- 
ist used  all  his  influence  against  him  with  the 
king,  but  with  no  success.  Frederic  William 
n.  was  too  good  a  musician  and  understood 
Mozart's  music  too  well  to  be  influenced  by  the 
intriguing  Frenchman.  The  king,  too,  upon  far- 
ther acquaintance  with  Mozart,  took  such  a  lik- 
ing to  him  personally  as  one  day  to  offer  him  the 
place  of  chapelmaster  with  8,000  thalers  aaltfy. 
Mozart  felt  himself  bound,  out  of  regard  to  tLe 
emperor,  to  refuse  the  offer  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent The  Idng  told  him  it  should  remain  good 
forayear  and  aday.  After  an  absence  of  some 
8  months  Mozart  returned  to  Vienna.  The  pe- 
cuniary results  of  the  journey  were  not  verr 
splendid,  and  a  dangerous  sickness  of  his  wtfo 
which  soon  followed  exhausted  them.  For  a 
quartet  which  he  now  wrote  and  sent  to  tiie 
king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  gold  box  contahi- 
Ing  100  fnedrichs  d'or.  Upon  his  return  from 
Berlin  he  had  said  nothing  at  first  of  Frederic 
William's  offer ;  but,  urged  by  his  friends,  he  at 
*^  length  saw  the  emperor,  explained  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  closed  by  re- 
questing his  dismissal.  Joseph  was  very  unpleas- 
antly surprised,  and  exoUumed  with  emotimi : 


*' Whatl  von  will  leave  me,  Moaitr 
was  touched,  and  replied:  '^Toor  mi|ieity,  I 
throw  myself  upon  your  mercy,  and  will  va- 
main."  Joseph  was  now  bound  by  every  hoo- 
orable  oonsiaeration  to  provide  tar  him,  sor 
was  the  dispositi<m  wannng.  The  opera  CM 
fm  tutu  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  eonqKMi- 
tion.  It  was  produced  Jan.  26, 1790,  and  was 
running  succeasfUly,  when  the  emperor  diad, 
before  ne  had  given  the  composer  any  oertaia 
provision  beyond  his  800  fiorins  as  chamber  nn- 
sician.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  new  emperor,  Lao» 
pold,  that  Mozart  had  been  £ivored  by  Joaepli ; 
and  Mozart's  two  petitions,  one  for  the  now  t»- 
cant  chapehnastership,  the  other  to  be  appwBft^ 
ed  pianoforte  instructor  of  the  young  prinoei^ 
were  ref^ised.  Indeed,  Leopold's  enmity  mui 
80  far,  that  when  the  musidana  in  Vienna  wwa 
called  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of  K*- 
pies,  Mozart  was  ignored.  In  the  antomn  Mo- 
zart visited  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mentz,  aend 
Mannheim,  upon  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  as  German  emperor.  He  gained  mneh 
fame,  and  gave  successful  concerts;  bat  Ida 
expenses  were  necessarily  so  large,  that  he 
brought  home  but  little  m(«ey.  In  Munich  he 
was  mvited  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  ci 
Naples,  who  happened  to  be  there.  *^  Yerj 
honorable  to  the  court  at  Vienna  that  tibia 
king  could  only  hear  me  in  a  foreign  land!* 
he  wrote  to  his  wife.  He  was  still  poor  aad 
pressed  for  money,  but  fortune  was  at  length 
turning.  Soon  after  his  return  John  Peter 
Salomon  came  to  Vioma  to  engage  Haydn  to 
compose  for  and  direct  in  his  concerts  at  Lon- 
don for  a  season  or  two— an  engagement  of  the 
highest  value  to  him,  as  it  proved ;  and  Moori 
was  engaged  to  follow.  Early  in  the  aprmg 
his  old  acauaintance  Bchikaneder,  now  eatalK 
lished  in  Vienna,  and  proprietor  of  the  small 
theatre  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  where  ftSstj 
dramas  and  fkrcical  comedies  were  given  for  tlie 
populace,  applied  to  him  to  compose  the  mo^ 
to  one  of  these  magic  pieces.  Mozart  agreed 
to  do  so,  but  said  he  could  not  be  respoosibla 
for  its  success,  as  he  never  had  tried  his  haoad 
at  this  kind  of  composition.  The  subject  was 
the  ZauberfidUy  or  ''  Magic  Flute."  Ckmstana 
Mozart  was  in  Baden  at  the  sulphur  hatha,  and 
her  husband  while  engaged  upon  the  Zambm^ 
fidU  was  therefore  thrown  much  more  ezel»- 
sively  into  the  society  of  Bchikaneder,  a  vo> 
tary  of  wine,  women,  and  a  rich  table.  With 
him  and  his  merry  companions  the  diaappoinfeed 
and  harassed  composer  could  forget  his  troublaiL 
The  manager  caused  the  champagne  to  %am 
freely,  heaped  the  table  with  aelicacie«,  and 
for  some  10  or  13  weeks,  the  first  and  only  tinaa 
in  his  life,  was  Mozart  induced  to  break  in  upon 
his  tenmerate,  even  abstemious  habita.  It  is 
due  to  his  memory  to  state  this,  and  deny  in 
the  moat  emphatio  manner  the  stories  which 
have  found  footing  in  all  musical  literature  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  reputation,  except  in  ao 
far  as  they  are  founded  uiK>n  this  short  period. 
One  other  point  deaervea  a  word.   Bochlitshaa 
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neorded  tiiai  Sehibmeder  cheated  Mozart  not 
ad  J  out  of  his  remuneraition  for  the  oomposi- 
to,  bat  out  of  the  score  afterward.    Jahn  has 
noTed  that  RcxdilitE  in  his  anecdotes  of  Mozart 
ttfoil  of  TPJgtakee,  not  to  nse  a  harsher  term. 
8e7fried  asmiree  ns  that  Schikaneder  paid  the 
eoopoeer  100  golden  dneats.    On  May  9  the 
sttgistratee  of  Y  ienna  appointed  Mozart  as  ad- 
Jmci  and  saocessor  to  the  chapehnaster  Hoff- 
nan,  of  St.  Btephcai's  chnroh,  uie  best  mnsioal 
position  exe^  the  imperial  chap^masterahips 
m  Yiemia,  and  one  exceedingly  to  his  taste. 
In  Jnly  a  meeaenger  nidmown  to  Mozart — his 
name  was  Lentzeh — brought  him  an  anony- 
mooa  lett^  in  which,  after  speaking  warmly 
of  Uie  oompoeer's  genins,  his  terms  for  a  re- 
qidem  irere  deman&d.    Mozart  gave  them,  and 
aoon  after  tlie  meas^iger  retomed  and  paid  him 
60  dneats  (or  aooording  to  some  authorities  100) 
ia  advaoDoe.    Da  Ponte,  now  established  in  Lon- 
don, had  writt^i  to  him  to  come  thither  and 
ptiodoee  his  operas,  to  which  Mozart  replied 
that  the  Ztnther/Ufte  wonld  render  the  Jonmey 
knpoauble  under  6  months.    This  was  not  all. 
In  AngDst  come  an  order  ftom  the  magistrates 
of  Praigae  to  compose  the  opera  '^  Titns,"  to  be 
peHbrmed  Sept.  5,  upon  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nadon  of  Leopold  as  kin^  of  Bohemia.    But  4 
or  at  most  5  weeks  remamed  for  the  entire  la- 
bor of  oompoaition  and  rehearsal  of  the  Ole- 
mtma  di  Tuc^  one  of  Metastasio's  texts.   With 
all  speed  Mozart  made  his  preparations,  and, 
takii^  h»  wtfe  and  his  pupu  Sftssnuder  with 
bim,  he  started  for  Prague.    As  they  were  en- 
tering the  carriage  at  thebr  own  door,  some  one 
pnDed  Mme.  Mozart  by  her  dress.    She  turned, 
and  saw  tiie  man  who  had  ordered  the  requiem. 
Mozart  explained  the  nec^sity  of  the  present 
kmnejj  and  promised  that  that  work  should 
be  his  first  lab^  npon  Mb  return.    On  reaching 
Prague  there  were  but  18  days  left  before  the 
CKpecm  was  to  be  given.    Fortunately  for  him, 
bis  pupQ  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
MozMJ^  sfyle  of  composition,  that  his  master 
oooid  give  the  score  into  his  hands  after  the 
Tocal  ^rts  were  written  and  the  accompani- 
meat  sketched,  to  be  filled  out.    In  this  manner 
the  wwk  was  completed  in  thne.    It  was  not 
however  leoeived  as  his  other  operas  had  been, 
wbiA  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  both  in  the 
dtaraeter  of  the  libretto,  and  in  thefkct  that  such 
a  Batject  was  hardly  one  fitted  for  an  occasion 
wh^i  all  Prague  was  in  the  mad  excitement  of 
a  coronation.     The  opera  afterward  became 
very  popular,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.    In 
September  Mozart  reached  Vienna  again,  sick 
aDQ  dis^pointed,  to  divide  his  time  between 
the  ^'MagKs  Flnte*'  and  the  requiem.    On  the 
SOOi  of  that  month  the  opera  was  given,  Mo- 
tart  directing.    To  the  end  of  the  first  act  the 
aafitnoe  remained  cold,  but  warmed  up  before 
the  dose,  and  Mozart  was  called  before  the 
cvrtaa.    But  with  each  performance  its  popu- 
laritj  laereased.    In  October  alone  it  was  given 
M  tiOMa.    <^>eratic  history  gives  no  instance 
of  a  drama  so  fseble.  which  became  so  univer- 


sally popular.  Perhaps  the  greatest  compH* 
ment  that  could  be  paid  it  is  the  fact  that  Goethe 
wrote  a  second  part  to  it.  Now  came  the  re- 
quiem, to  which  Mozart  gave  all  the  strength 
of  his  powers,  all  the  force  of  his  genius.  As 
he  had  been  unable  to  learn  the  name  (a  Count 
Wallsegg)  of  him  who  had  ordered  it,  he  began 
to  fancy  something  supernatural  in  the  affair. 
In  fact,  the  anxieties  of  the  preceding  year, 
possibly  the  change  in  his  habits  while  under 
the  influence  of  Schikaneder,  and  his  too  great 
exertions  upon  the  "  Titus"  (be  was  ill  when 
he  went  to  Frague,  and  came  home  still  more 
so),  all  together  had  reduced  him  and  brought 
his  nervous  system  into  a  condition  which  r^ 
quired  a  long  period  of  rest  and  recreation. 
This  he  denied  himself.  He  had  had  several 
fainting  fits  while  engaged  upon  tiie  Zott^^r- 
fldU;  and  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
now  wrought  upon  the  requiem  enfeebled  him 
daily.  His  wife  became  anxious,  cfdled  a  phy- 
sician, and  took  away  the  score.  He  ^cied 
that  some  one  had  given  him  poison.  In  No- 
vember he  was  so  much  better  as  to  write  a 
cantata  for  the  masonic  lodse  to  which  he  be- 
longed, "Praise  of  Friendshio."  Just  at  this 
time  a  sort  of  rheumatic  inflammatory  fever 
-Was  epidemic  in  Vienna.  In  the  enfeebled  state 
of  Mozart's  naturally  delicate  constitution,  it 
seized  upon  him.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
led  to  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  after  two  weeW 
confinement  to  his  bed  he  died.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  re- 
quiem, which  he  now  fancied  he  was  compos- 
ing for  his  own  obsequies,  but  died  leaving  it 
ui^ished.  The  widow  was  in  no  position  to 
return  the  money  vhich  had  been  received  for 
it,  and  the  question  was  whether  it  could  not 
be  completed  from  the  rough  notes  made  by  the 
deceased ;  but  for  several  portions  no  such  mem- 
oranda existed.  Stlssmaier  had,  however,  so 
oft«n  conversed  with  Mozart  upon  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  had  become  so  thoroughly  fii- 
miliar  with  his  style,  that  he  undertook  to  fin- 
ish it.  As  his  hand  had  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  that  of  his  master,  this  now  came  into  play. 
All  that  Mozart  had  written  was  copied,  and  the 
rest,  consisting  of  the  close  of  the  LaerimoBO^ 
the  SanetuBy  the  BenedietttB,  and  the  AffntiBDet^ 
was  added  by  him,  save  that  to  the  words 
Oum  BanettB  he  repeated  the  fug^e  of  the 
Eyrie,  When  the  messenger  came  for  the 
requiem,  this  score  was  given  him;  and  its 
authenticity  as  a  manuscript  from  Mozart's 
hand  was  never  su^>ected  by  WaUsegg  until 
the  topic  began  to  be  discussed  by  the  press. 
While  Mozart  lay  sick,  the  Hungarian  nobility 
secured  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  1,000 
fiorins,  and  a  musical  association  in  Am- 
sterdam a  still  higher  annuity,  for  which  he 
was  to  deliver  certoincomposidons  annually. — 
In  this  ^etch,  being  confined  to  the  leading 
points  in  the  life  of  the  composer,  we  have  been 
unable  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mass  of  his  compositions  during  his 
abort  life  of  86  years.    More  than  800  works 
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•re  known— for  the  pianoforte  In  all  foims, 
Tariadond  on  a  dmple  theme,  works  for  two 
pianofortes,  and  np  throogh  all  gradations  to 
the  concerto,  with  roll  orchestra ;  for  orchestral 
instruments  of  every  kind,  from  solos  to  the 
ffrand  sjmphonj;  there  are  even  compositions 
for  Fr^tin's  harmonica,  and  a  piece  for  a 
musical  clock.  Equally  nniversal  is  he  in  vocal 
music,  from  songs  and  airs  for  every  kind  of 
voice,  to  the  opera  and  church  muirio  in  all 
its  forms  as  employed  in  the  Boman  Oatholio 
sorice.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  auantity 
as  tiie  excellence  of  his  music  which  ex- 
cites Uie  astonishment  of  the  musician.  This 
was  owing  not  more  to  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  than  to  his  profound  studies,  which  from 
uifSancy  to  the  close  of  his  life  never  ceased. 
During  the  rehearsals  of  Dim  OufvamU  at 
Prague,  in  a  conversation  with  the  ohspelmas- 
ter  ^ucharz,  he  remarked,  in  reply  to  praises  of 
the  new  work :  "  People  err  if  they  think  my  art 
has  cost  me  no  trouble ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
fHend,  no  one  has  taken  such  pains  with  the 
study  of  composition  as  I.  There  is  hardly  a 
celebrated  master  in  music  whom  I  have  not 
careftdly,  and,  in  many  cases,  several  times, 
studied  throuc^"  Hence  it  was  that  he  could 
so  infallibly  decide  upon  the  originality  of  hb 
musical  ideas,  and  always  avoid  whatever  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  genius.  Two 
generations  of  musicians  have  been  educated 
upon  the  works  of  Mozart  His  ideas  have 
become  common  stock ;  and  effects  which,  if 
now  introduced  into  a  compodtion,  would 
sound  hackneyed,  were  in  his  works  the  joint 
production  of  lofty  genius  and  profound  con- 
tr^untal  knowledgei  guided  and  restrained 
by  exquisite  taste.  As  an  instrumental  com- 
poser perhaps  one  only  has  surpassed  him, 
beethoven ;  but  Beethoven  had  ms  works  to 
study.  Haydn  had  developed  the  quartet  form 
and  invented  the  grand  symphony.  Moxart 
gave  them  a  new  spirit,  and  one  sees  his  influ- 
ence in  all  Hajdn^s  later  works.  That  great 
master  said  to  LeopoldMozart  in  1786:  "I  tell 
Tou  before  God  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  that  I 
look  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  of 
whom  I  ever  heard :  he  has  taste,  and  possesses 
the  most  thorou^  knowledge  of  composition.** 
The  symphony  in  0  with  the  fbgue  is  alone 
sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Haydn^s 
opinion;  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  written  before  Beethoven.  It  was  as  an 
oneratic  composer,  however,  that  Mozart  reach- 
ed a  height  upon  which,  like  Handel  in  oratorios 
and  Badi  in  nis  own  contrwuntal  sphere,  ana 
Beethoven  in  orchestral  music,  he  stands  supe- 
rior to  all  his  predecessors. — Kasj^  his  last  sur- 
viving son,  attended  the  centennial  celebration 
of  his  father's  birth  at  Saltzburg  in  1856.  and 
died  at  Milan,  Oct  81,  1858,  leaving  a  large 
fortune. 

MUCILAOE.  in  phannacy,  a  solution  of 
gum  or  other  similar  body  in  water.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  formation  of  pUls  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  insoluble  substances  in  water. 


Mndlage  of  gom  Arabic  is  a  pnptrttiam 
much  used  as  a  paste.  Its  tendency  to  become 
sour  by  standing  is  checked  bv  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oU.— Benettos  a|w 
plied  the  term  mndlaoe  to  a  intudmate  tm^- 
table  principle  distingmudied  fhim  ran  by  bem^ 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  In  bolBng  water  ia 
swells  and  forms  a  mudlaginons  viscid  body, 
which  loses  its  moisture  when  placed  upon  por* 
ous  paper,  and  contracts  like  sUrch  in  the  geli^ 
tinous  state.  This  is  not,  howevo*,  properly  ft 
distinct  proximate  principle,  as  it  embracea  ft 
number  of  different  bodies,  as  bassorine,  c«r^ 
sine,  See, 

MUdUS  SOiSyOLA.    SeeSoBTOLiu 

MUCK    See  Bog  Easts. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.    See  Mimbrabs. 

MUCUS,  the  fluid  which  mdstens  the  mncow 
membranes,  the  secretion  of  their  nnmeroua 
fflanduls  or  follicles ;  these  are  lined  by  cylin- 
der epithelium,  the  coating  of  mucus  bsing  fmv 
nished  by  the  continual  disintegratiop  a^  r^ 
newal  of  its  component  cells.  Mucus  consists 
in  great  part  of  epithelial  cells  floating  in  ft 
clear  viscid  fluid;  ft  is  generally  alkaline,  and 
contains,  according  to  Berxelius,  when  these 
particles  have  subrnded,  5^  per  cent  of  proper 
mucous  matter;  pure  mucus,  according  to 
Scheerer,  contains  52.17  per  cent  of  oartMn, 
28.18  of  ozvgen,  12.64  of  nitrogen,  7.01  of  hy- 
drogen, and  i.10  of  saline  matter.  Its  proper- 
ties are  variously  altered  by  disease,  sometimea 
becoming  acid,  mixed  with  pus,  or  otherwise 
changed.  All  secretions  poured  upon  mncoiia 
membranes  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mu- 
cus, as  the  saliva,  biliary  and  other  digestive 
fluids,  and  the  urine.  From  the  saliva  It  sub- 
sides as  an  opaque  whitish  matter;  it  forms  the 
residue  after  bile  is  treated  with  alcohol,  and 
to  its  presence  is  probably  due  the  rapid  decom- 
position underffone  by  biliary  matter ;  from  urine 
it  generally  £uls  as  a  delicate  film,  but  in  in- 
flammations of  these  passsges  is  poured  out  in 
great  quantities,  quickly  unoerffoing  decompo- 
sition, and  exciting  ammoniacar  chimges  in  tiie 
urea,  passing  off  as  a  thick  tenacious  sediment: 
it  also  becomes  very  thick  in  inflsmmaHons  of 
the  respiratory  and  alim^tary  passages.  Its 
principal  office  is  to  protect  the  mucous  surfaces 
m>m  u^ur^  by  the  contact  of  foreign  substances 
or  the  action  of  normal  or  diseased  excretione 
and  secretions,  and  to  lubricate  the  canals  in 
which  they  pass  in  or  out  of  the  body. 

MUD  FISH  (amia,  linn.),  a  genus  of  Amer- 
lean  ganoids,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
United  States.  After  having  been  referred  by 
ichthyologists  to  cyprinoid,  salmonoid,  and  cln- 
peoid  flshes,  Yogt  discovered  it  to  be  a  ganoid. 
Laving  found  in  the  muscular  arterial  trunk  8 
oblique  rows  of  5  or  6  valves  each  and  a  ^>iral 
intertinal  valve.  Moller  considers  it  the  living 
representative  of  a  ganoid  family,  like  the  fo(«u 
miaaluruM^  hptolepu^  and  their  congeners.  The 
body  is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral 
column ;  there  are  no  spiny  plates  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  fins  as  in  the  gar  fish,  nor  a  series 
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gf  sepcnta  dmrsal  fins  as  in  polypterui;  the 
Boofth  is  trout-like,  ezo^t  in  the  absence  of  lin- 
ntl  te^h ;  there  are  2  nasal  cirri;  the  head  is 
iit,  Mid  the  bones  nnder  the  venr  thin  skin  are 
mlptiiTed  plates;  the  larae  snbUngaal  bone  is 
aiksd  ai^  raiTOwed,  the  gm  openings  large,  and 
the  branchiostegal  rays  broaa  and  flat,  11  or 
Ifl;  tmgiie  thick  and  fleshj;  behind  the  ooni- 
eal  tawi  of  the  Jaws  are  flat  pavement-like 
ones;  the  aoales  are  homj  rather  than  osseous, 
fladble  mad  rounded,  yet  presenting  bone  cor- 
nastimoiihe  same  form  and  character  as  lepi- 
gmtmit  and  other  ganoids;  the  yentral  fins  are 
me^ba,  tlie  single  dorsal  long,  and  the  anal 
short;  the  esiodal  comes  farther  forward  above 
than  below,  roonded,  g^png  an  indication  of 
the  heteroeereal  talL    The  larger  air  bladder  is 

j^fllwlar  and  long-like,  <v>wiTnnn1ftfiting  with  the 

OBSophilgiis ;  no  pancreatic  cadca ;  ova  dropj^ng 
into  sMomfnal  cavity.  Of  about  10  species, 
the  best  known  is  Uie  western  mnd  fish  (A. 
fltfcg,  Iinn.X  trom  1^  to  8  feet  long;  the  back 
ct  the  heed  is  bluish  black,  the  sides  often  ob- 
seurely  qwtted  with  olive,  white  below,  and 
with  a  black  ^ot  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  can- 
did. It  is  found  in  the  great  northern  lakes, 
south  to  Carolina,  and  west  to  the  Misdssippi ; 
it  is  die  bowfin  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  dogfish 
of  Lelce  Erie,  and  the  marsh  fish  of  the  Oana- 
^SDs;  it  feeds  on  crawfish  and  other  crusta- 
eems,  and  is  oocasionally  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
This  may  indnde  several  species. 

MUD  HEN.    See  Ooot. 

ICUDGE,  WnxuM,  an  English  engineer, 
born  in  Plymouth  in  1762,  died  in  London, 
A:pni  17, 1821.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich, 
siteed  the  artillery,  served  on  the  continent, 
nd  aft^  his  return  to  England  became  assist- 
mt  to  lieut.  Ck>L  Williams,  whom  he  ultimately 
sneeeeded  as  superintendent  of  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1799 
be  pubha^Md,  in  coi\junction  with  Mr.  Isaac 
Dslby,  oneof  his  associates,  the  first  volume  of 
**An  Aeeount  of  the  Survey  from  the  Oom- 
mancigment  in  1784  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
1796."  The  2d  and  8d  volumes  of  this  work, 
eootinuing  the  account  to  1809,  appeared  in 

1801  and  1811.  He  was  successively  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  eaptain,  m%]or,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  m^jor-general  in  the  army.  During  the 
latter  pert  of  his  life  he  was  also  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  military  academy  at  Woolvdch. 

MUDIE,  BoBiBX,  a  Soottish  author,  bom  in 
Farteihire,  June  28, 1777,  died  inLondon,  April 
20,  1842.    He  was  entirely  self-educated.    In 

1802  he  was  appcHnted  professor  of  Gaelic  and 
taeober  of  drawing  in  uie  Inverness  academy, 
la  1820  he  weaat  to  London,  and  became  a 
reporter  for  the  "  Mondng  Ohronide,"  but  was 
steward  involved  in  difficulties,  and  his  career 
saded  unhappUj.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
nd  pobiiBhea  over  80  volumes,  of  which  his 
worki  QD  natnral  history  and  philosophy  are 
the  moit  valuAble  and  int^-esting.  The  prin- 
enai  of  these  are:  ''The  British  Naturalist;" 
^Ibe  Jeathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Isles;" 


*'The  Elements:  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Air,  the  Sea;"  "Popular  Astronomy;"  "The 
Four  Seasons ;"  and  "  Man,  Social,  Intellectual, 
Moral,  PhysicaL" 

MUEZZIN,  an  officer  of  a  mosque  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  who  calls  the  faithful  to 
prayer  at  the  5  times  in  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  Eoran,  viz. :  at  dawn,  noon,  4  P.  M.,  sun- 
set, and  nightfalL  He  commonly  stands  on 
the  balcony  of  a  minaret  and  chants  in  a  loud 
voice  the  following  formula:  "Gk>d  is  great! 
There  is  no  Gk>d  but  Allah,  and  Mohmnmed  is 
the  prophet  of  God  I  Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep  1  Oome  to  prayer  I"  As  from  his  eleva- 
tion on  the  minaret  the  muezzin  can  overlook 
the  roo&  and  the  interior  of  dwellings,  which 
is  eztr^nely  distasteful  to  the  jealous  orientals, 
it  is  usual  to  confer  the  office  on  blind  men; 
and  many  curious  tales  are  current  in  the  East 
of  men  who  have  feigned  to  be  blind  in  order 
to  become  muezzins  to  wealthy  mosques. 

MUFTI,  a  Turkish  doctor  of  divinity,  or  of 
the  law  of  the  Koran.  There  is  one  in  every 
large  town.  The  mufU  of  Oonstantinople,  or 
grand  mufti,  called  also  Sheihh-^l-Islamy  "  chief 
of  Islam,"  is  the  head  of  the  Turkish  church. 
He  takes  rank  immediately  after  the  grand 
vizier,  and  has  great  authority  and  influence. 
Though  he  is  appointed  by  the  sultan  and  holds 
office  at  the  imperial  pleasure,  he  cannot  Uke 
other  officers  be  legally  put  to  death  nor  strip- 
ped of  his  property.  He  is  the  chief  interpreter 
of  the  law,  and  formerly  no  person  could  be 
subjected  to  ci4>ital  punishment  without  his 
consent.  His  opinion  was  required  by  placing 
before  him  a  written  statement  of  the  case  with 
fictitious  names;  and,  without  assigning  any 
reasons,  he  gave  his  Judgment  by  writing  on 
the  document:  "He  shall  (or  shall  not)  be 
punished ;"  or  in  a  doubtful  case :  "  God  knows 
oest"  The  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  establishment  of  a  ministry 
like  that  of  other  European  nations,  has  of  late 
years  much  curtailed  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  g*and  mufti. 

MtTCK^E,  Thbodob,  a  Grerman  novelist,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  8, 1806.  He  was  in  commercial 
and  military  life  previous  to  his  academical 
studies.  Among  his  more  important  novels 
are:  Die  Vendkrin  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  188*0; 
Tdneerin  und  QrMn  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1889) ; 
and  particularly  TovMaint  Louverture  (4  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1840),  which  gives  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  struggle  in  Hayti.  Among  his 
more  recent  productions  are  JO^er  Weihnaehts* 
^&m<{  (Berlin,  1868),  and  4/hm  (1854).  The 
latter,  a  Norwegian  and  Lapland  tale,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Edward  Joy  Morris  (Phila- 
delphia, 1854;  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  a  French 
translation  of  it  is  included  in  the  Collection 
dee  meUUmre  romane  itrangere  (Paris,  1857). 
An  English  translation  of  his  "Switzerland^" 
edited  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  was  published  m 
London  in  1848.  He  was  in  1850  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Berliner  Nationaleeitung,  and 
for  some  time  conducted  its  literary  department. 
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His  novel  Avro  Spanff,  treatliig  of  Norwegian 
life,  was  pablished  in  1860. 

MUGGLETON,  Ludowiok,  an  English  ffan*- 
tic,  who  in  coi^anotion  with  John  Reere  found- 
ed the  sect  of  the  Moggletoniana,  born  in  1609, 
died  in  March,  1698.  In  1651,  abandoning  hia 
trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  he  proclaimed  himiBelf 
and  Reeve  the  **two  last  witnessea*'  mentioned 
in  the  Apocal jpee,  and  armed  with  power  to 

Srophe^  and  to  pnnish  men.  They  commenced 
deu'  mission  \>j  denouncing  all  religions  sects, 
especiallj  Ranters  and  Quakers,  m  1656  ap^ 
peared  an  exposition  of  their  doctrines  nnder 
the  title  of  *'  The  Divine  Looking  Olass.''  They 
held  that  God  has  the  body  of  a  man,  that  there 
Is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
that  God,  descending  to  earth  and  snfferhig  on 
the  cross,  left  Elias  as  his  vicegerent  in  heaven 
during  his  absence.  They  were  attacked  by 
T^illiam  Penn  in  a  book  called  <'  The  New  Wit- 
nesses proved  Old  Heretics.*'  Mnggleton  was 
arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailev  for  blasphemy  in 
1676.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1756.  In  1882  another  edi- 
tion appeared  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  included 
not  merely  his  own  rhapsodies,  but  also  those 
of  his  coa^utor  Reeve,  together  with  several 
tracts  by  others  of  the  sect. 

MUHLENBERG.  I.  Pktbb,  a  major-general 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  son  of 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  found- 
er of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  America, 
bom  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  CO.,  Penn^  Oct  1, 
1746,  died  near  Philadelphia,  Oct  1, 1807.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  was  ordained  in 
England,  and  preached  at  Woodstock,  Ya.  His 
last  sermon  was  upon  the  duties  men  owe  their 
country ;  and  saying :  *^  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  fight,*'  he  stripped  off 
his  gown  after  the  service,  appeared  in  full  uni- 
fonn,  read  his  commission  as  colonel,  and  form- 
ed a  regiment  amons  his  parishioners.  He 
participated  in  several  battles,  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  1777.  and  major-ffeneral  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution.  After  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  supreme  executive  coundl, 
and  in  1785  became  vice-president  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  served  as  representative  in 
congress  from  1789  to  1791,  from  1798  to  1795, 
and  from  1799  to  1801.  In  1801  he  was  elect- 
ed U.  8.  senator,  but  resigned  the  next  year, 
and  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  revenue 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1803 
till  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  IL  Hxnbt  Ebvbt, 
DJ).,  an  American  dergvman  and  botanist, 
brother  of  Uie  preceding,  Dom  in  New  Provi- 
dence^  Montgomery  oo.,  Penn.,  Nov.  17, 1768, 
died  m  Lancaster,  Mav  28, 1815.  At  the  age 
'  of  10  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Hslle  in 
Germany,  and  remained  there  till  1770.  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  literary  and  theological  study. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  America,  was  or> 
dained  by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and  became  in 


1774  tfibd  minister  and  assistant  to  Ida  Mb«^ 
then  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  oongreoatkia. 
During  tiie  oecupatioQ  of  Philadelphui  fay  tte 
British  in  1777,  he  retired  to  the  conitry, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  boi- 
any.  In  1780  he  became  pastor  of  the  dnurh 
at  Lanoaster,  and  there  remained  till  hia  death. 
His  scientiflc  attainments  were  extenaiTev  bvt 
In  botany  he  was  especially  distinguished.  Ha 
became  a  member  oithe  American  philosophical 
BOcietjinl7S^ciih»OmU§ekt^Ifatwfomkm 
<20r  .^Wtmis  in  Berlin  in  1798,  of  the  philoaophi- 
cal  and  physical  sodetiea  of  GOttii^E^  in  1809» 
and  of  various  other  associations  in  Sweden 
andOermany.  His  chief  works  are :  CaialofwM 
Plantarum  Ammiem  8eptefUrianaU»  (Tsnnaa 
ter,  1818)2and DmoHpUo  Uberiar  GraminiMm, 

MOHLENBBUOH,  Ohbdrah  Fubdikbi,  a 
German  Jurist,  bom  at  Bostook,  Oct  8, 1786, 
died  in  QOttingen,  July  17, 1848.  Hewasase- 
cessively  professor  at  Bostock,  Grei&walde,  KA» 
nigsberg,  Halle,  and  fhmi  1888  till  hia  death  «i 
GOttingen.  He  ranks  among  the  most  eminfirt 
Jurists  of  the  present  century.  Among  hia 
w<vks  are:  2>se«riiiai\NM200eaf«m  (Halle,  18St- 
'5),  and  LehHmeh  dm  Ptmdektm/reMM  (188^'7X 
which  have  passed  through  many  editiona. 

MUHLENBUBG,  m  W.  co.  of  Ey.«  boonded 
K.  £.  by  Green  river  and  W.  by  Pond  river,  to 
principal  branch;  area,  480  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  9,809,  of  whom  1,522  were  eUvea.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
It  contains  c<ud  and  iron  mines  near  Green 
river.  The  productions  in  1850  were  495,828 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  74,020  of  oats,  685,050 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,250  of  wool.  There 
were  10  grist  mills.  5  sew  mills,  1  tannery,  end 
87  churches.    Oapttal,  Greenville. 

MChLHAUS£N,  atown  of  Pmssia^  provinee 
of  Saxony,  cm  the  Unstrutt,  20  m.  K.  W.  from 
£rf\ut;  TK^.  about  14,000.  It  is  sunmmded 
with  walls,  and  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  hsving 
been  the  head-quarters  of  Mftnier,  the  leader 
of  the  peasanta*  war,  and  the  scene  of  his  exe- 
cution in  1525. 

MtHLHAUSEN,  e  town  of  France.    See 

MULHOUBX. 

MULATTO  (Sp.  f)iiilato,flrom«ie20,  enmle). 
the  ofifkpring  of  parents  one  of  whom  is  blaek  ana 
the  other  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  yellowish 
color  with  frizzled  hair,  and  in  features  end  die- 
position  exhibits  oommonly  more  resemblance 
to  the  white  than  to  the  black  race.  Mnl^toes 
are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  end  ere  still 
more  ebundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Span- 
ish end  Portuguese  America.  In  the  old  worid 
many  indi  vidiud  mulattoes  are  found  in  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Indie,  end  on  all  theooeste 
of  Africa.  In  south  Africa  the  people  celled 
the  Griquas  are  mulattoes,  descended  on  one 
side  fr^m  the  Dutch  and  on  the  other  fit)fn 
the  Hottentots.  In  northern  Africa  the  pop- 
ulation of  Egypt  and  of  the  Barbery  States 
has  been  firom  remote  antiquity  to  a  greet  de- 
gree of  mulatto  origin.    The  repnblM  of  Do- 
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miM  in  the  idand  of  Hayld,  the  oldest  chril- 
ixed  0Qaiiiiimit3r  in  the  western  hemisphere,  is 
almost  entirely  oompoeed  of  mulattoes. 

MOI^E^  Y,  the  name  of  various  trees  and 
tiieir  trait,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ur- 
liMMM,  and  conadtnting  a  group  hj  themselves. 
Hie  black  or  common  midbenry  i^norus  nigra^ 
linn.)  ia  a  deoidnons  tree,  native  of  Persia, 
growing  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  with  an  ir- 
regolany  branching  top,  cultiv^ed  in  England 
•TO*  anoe  1548.  l£e  leaves  are  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  nneqnallj  serrate,  and  very  rough ;  the 
froH  is  sessile,  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and, 
thoo^  o^ed  a  berry,  is  in  fact  a  spike,  com- 
poeed  <rf  the  sncoulent,  conglomerated  axes, 
eslyoea,  and  carpels.  The  flowers  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  $r^  dther  monoBcious  or  dioecious, 
and  have  a  4-parted  calyz,  ovate  sepals,  4  sta- 
DMDs^  the  iOaments  of  which  ela^cally  expand, 
an  ovary  of  2  cells,  one  of  which  disappears, 
and  2  filiform  styles.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
species  lives  for  a  long  time,  individual  sped- 
Buos  of  the  tree  being  known  in  England  more 
than  800  years  old.  Its  roots  are  equally  tena- 
eioiis  of  life.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  ^eoies,  it  being  mentioned 
by  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  latter  cdUing  it  the 
^wisest  of  trees,"  because  it  is  so  slow  in  put- 
ting forth  its  leaves.  Mention  is  likewise  made 
of  It  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Shakespeare^s 
saolbory,  whidi  was  planted  in  his  garden  at 
STew  Flsoe,  Stratford,  was  the  black  mulberry, 
ss  is  well  asoOTtained.  The  black  mulberry  is 
eahivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  whole- 
some and  p^atable.  When  to  be  used  at  the 
desMrt,  it  dionld  be  freshly  gathered  and  be 
sorq>e  as  to  drop  from  the  tree.  From  the 
frdt  a  sirup  is  prepwed,  l^oujg^t  excellent  for 
sore  throats;  and  sometimes  its  juice  is  mixed 
with  that  of  ^plee,  fonqing  a  deep  port-wine- 
eolered  beverage  known  as  mulberry  cider. 
Ilia  bladk  mnlberry  grows  very  well  as  £ftr 
north  sn^snnarhnnnttifl,  and  Downing  mentions 
a  as  thriving  on  the  Hudson  river  80  miles 
ak>Tethecil7QfNewYork.  Itmaybeprop- 
i^ated  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  the 
last  being  the  surest  and  best  way,  as  thereby 
the  &ie0t  TarietieB  having  monoscious  flow- 
ers can  be  aeomed.  It  thrives  best  in  a  %ht, 
tiflh,  and  moderately  dry  soil. — ^The  red  mul- 
berry (M.  rybra^  linn.)  is  a  native  species,  with 
]fl^^  roo^  heart-ovate,  serrate  (and  on  the 
yooDger  sEoota,  lobed)  leaves,  and  dark  purple 
frait,  fSoimd  wild  in  rich  woods  from  New 
igftgi^mi  to  Dluiois  and  southward.  Its  stem 
iBss  to  the  hei^t  of  16  to  25  feet  or  even  more, 
with  numerooa  spreading  branches  at  the  sum- 
mit Its  flowers  are  greenish,  small,  and  nu- 
■STons  Ita  wood  is  exceedingly  durable,  and 
vabed  ibr  ntft^^g  posts.  Its  firuit,  according 
to  Darlington^  ia  more  admired  than  that  of 
m  other  ^>e€ies. — ^The  white  mulberry  (M, 
aAi,  Lorn.)  ia  an  adventitious  tree  from  £u- 
npe,  becoaung  natnralbsed  around  houses.  Its 
atea  attaina  the  height  of  20  to  25  feet,  and 
Aas  a  nmoh  branching  top.    Its  leaves,  espe- 


dally  in  the  younger  plants,  are  large,  from  4 
to  12  inches  long,  pulially  lobed,  unequally 
orenate,  serrate,  and  borne  on  petioles  an  in<£ 
long,  having  lance-linear  stipules  at  their  bases. 
The  fruit,  when  mature,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  but  sometimes  inclining  to  a  dark  pur- 
ple tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Ohina  and  Persia, 
and  was  introduced  into  Ikigland  with  the 
black  mulberry,  and  into  America  about  a  cen- 
tury since.  The  foliage  of  the  white  mulbeny 
is  preferred  in  the  raising  of  tbe  silkworm,  al- 
though the  other  species  will  answer  if  their 
leaves  are  young  and  tender.  A  variety  with 
larger  folii^  and  of  a  smaller  si^ed  stem  was 
in  much  repute  some  years  since,  known  as  the 
many-stemmed  mulberry  (if.  muUicavlis)^  and 
attracted  universal  attention.  It  was  describ- 
ed by  Kenrick  ("  New  American  Orchardist,'' 
Boston,  1885)  as  differing  from  all  others  in  the 
property  which  the  roots  possessed  of  throw- 
ing up  numerous  flexible  stalks,  for  the  great 
length  which  these  stalks  acquired  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  for  the  feujility  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  layers,  and  for  uie  thinness 
and  succulency  of  the  leaves;  in  a  rich  and 
huiflid  soil  its  growth  was  extremely  rapid,  and 
prolonged  to  a  late  period  in  the  autumn.  Its 
fruit  is  said  to  be  edible,  and  is  probably  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  white  mulberry. — ^The  paper 
mulberry  {Brousionetia  pajpyrtfercty  Ventenat) 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  a  few 
years  a^  as  a  shade  tree ;  but  on  account  of  its 
producmg  so  many  suckers  from  its  roots,  it 
was  soon  considered  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Its 
trunk  reaches  to  the  height  of  about  25  feet ; 
its  leaves  are  mostly  undivided,  roundish  ovate 
or  subcordate,  rough  above,  downy  beneath, 
8  to  8  inches  long,  supported  by  petioles  1  to 
8  inches  in  length;  the  flowers  are  dioBcious, 
the  staminate  being  in  a  sort  of  loose  aments, 
and  the  pistillate  in  dense  clustered  heads. 
Erom  the  inner  bark  of  the  trunk  a  kind  of 
tough  paper,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cloth,  is 
prepared  by  the  South  sea  islanders.  The 
India  or  Ohina  paper,  used  for  taking  proo& 
of  engravings,  is  also  made  of  the  inner  bark. 
The  wood  however  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  little 
value.  The  Japanese,  according  to  Kompfer, 
reduce  the  bark  to  a  soft  pulp  and  dry  it  in 
sheets,  somewhat  like  the  old  mode  of  Euro- 
pean  paper  making. 

Mulder,  Gkbabd  Johahnss,  a  Butch  chem- 
ist, bom  in  Utrecht  in  1802.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1825  es- 
tablished himself  in  Amsterdam  as  a  practising 
physician.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  medical  school 
of  Amsterdam,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1880 
because  his  practice  absorbed  his  time.  In  1841 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utredit,  a 
position  wmch  he  still  holds.  His  chief  work 
IS  his  ^'Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Physiology,"  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  in  which  he  deduced  as  the  result 
of  a  nnnH}er  of  ori^nal  inquiries  the  existence 
in  animals  of  a  substance  wnich  he  calls  ^^pro* 
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tdne,'*  which  th«T  dertre  readj  tomed  from 
plants.  The  reenlts  of  thii  disoorenr  are  an* 
noonoed  br  Dr.  Johnatoo,  in  an  introduction  to 
the  English  edition  of  Mnlder't  work,  to  be  as 
follows:  "1.  That  this  proteine  formed  the 
basis  of  a  large  group  of  animal  sabstanoes, 
the  albominoQS  gronp,  oompridng  fibrine,  albu- 
men, oaseine,  the  orjstalline  lens  of  the  eje, 
the  hair,  horn,  4^  2.  That  in  these  snbstanoea 
the  proteine  was  combined  with  oxjgen,  sol- 
phor,  or  phosphorus,  or  with  two  of  theae 
Dodies,  or  with  all  the  three;  and  that  the  pro- 
portions of  these  separate  elements  determined 
the  special  qoalltiea  of  each  compound  of  Uie 
albuminous  group.  8.  That  the  sap  and  leaves, 
but  especiaUj  the  seeds  of  plants,  oontainea 
proteine  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus as  it  is  found  in  the  animal  body ;  and 
that  the  gluten  ci  wheat,  the  legomine  of  the 
bean,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally 
which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  were 
compounds  of  this  kind.  4.  That  these  sub- 
stances were  formed  by  the  pknt  out  of  the 
food  drawn  by  its  aeveral  parts  from  the  air 
and  from  the  soil ;  that  it  produced  them  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  digestiye  libor, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  animal,  of  supplying  it  with 
food  fitted  directly  to  form  and  nourish  its  mus- 
cular and  albuminous  parts ;  and  that  the  ani- 
mal received  its  whole  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  these  parts  were  to  be  built 
up  from  the  vegetable  food  on  which  it  lived.'' 
Tne  publication  of  this  discovery  involved  Mul- 
der in  a  controversy  with  Liebig,  who  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  proteine  as  an  independent 
chemical  compound ;  his  reply  to  the  latter  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Fromberg. 

MULE.    See  Ass. 

MULGRAVE  or  Mnxi  IsLAime,  a  group  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Radack  chain,  which 
forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Marshall  archi- 
pelago in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  Their  extent  is 
not  very  well  determined,  but  the  surrounding 
reefii  have  been  examinea  for  about  40  m.,  and 
after  a  carefol  search  onlv  one  pass  for  ships 
and  another  for  boats  could  be  found.  Some 
of  the  islands  are  mere  coral  rocks  covered  by 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  but  nearly  all  have  deep 
water  close  to  the  reeft.  When  they  reach  the 
level  of  the  water,  however,  they  become,  like 
the  islands  already  formed,  covered  by  sand  and 
vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  have  clumps  of  coooanut  and  bread- 
firuit  trees. 

MULGRAVE,  Ck>irsTAirnHS  Johh  Pmppa, 
baron,  an  English  navigator,  bom  in  1744, 
died  in  1792.  He  early  entered  the  British 
navy,  conunanded  a  north-east  arctic  explor- 
ing expedition  in  1778,  and  returned  the  same 
vear  alter  having  reached  lat  80''  48'  N., 
beyond  which  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice 
stretched  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  afterward  commissioner  c^  the  ad- 
miralty. He  published  a  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
toward  the  North  Pole"*  (London,  1774).  His 
brother,  afterward  created  Yiaoount  Kormanby 


and  Earl  Mulgrave,  served  with  distfaiotkm  te 
the  British  army  during  the  American  war. 

MULQRAVE,  Jomi  SHxmKLD,  earl  o^  mar- 
quis of  Normanby  and  duke  of  Buckin^iam- 
anire,  an  English  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in 
1649,  died  Feb.  24, 1721.  He  was  mostly  aelf- 
educated.  At  the  age  of  17  he  volunteered  fai 
the  navy,  but  did  not  see  an  action,  sod  soon 
after  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse.  In  1672  he  entered  the  navy  again, 
sailed  under  Lord  Ossory,  and  was  shortly  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  a  ship ;  but  forsook 
the  sea  a  second  time  and  raised  a  regiment  of 
foot,  of  which  he  acted  as  colonel  durinc  th« 
Dutch  war.  He  entered  the  French  servke  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  and  on  bit 
retum  to  England  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire  and  ^veraor  of  HuU ;  but  having 
presumed  to  aspu^  for  the  hand  of  the  princeaa 
Anne,  the  king  sent  him  in  1680  to  relieve  Taa- 
gier  from  the  Moors,  with  the  intention,  it 
was  said,  that  he  should  perish  in  the  leaky  vca- 
sel  which  carried  him.  On  his  retum  he  was 
restored  to  fovor,  and  on  the  accession  of  Jamea 
n.  was  made  lord  chamberlain  and  admitted  to 
the  privy  council  and  the  high  commissacm.  He 
made  his  submission  to  WilUam  of  Orange,  waa 
created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  1694,  after- 
ward obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  beosme 
lord  privv  seal  (1702),  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  in  1707  was  made  first  duke  of  Nor- 
manby and  then  of  Buckinghamshire.  Throng^ 
Jealousy  of  Marlborough  he  resigned  the  privy 
seal  and  joined  in  a  motion  for  inviting  the 
princess  Sophia  to  England.  On  the  chai^  of 
ministry  in  1710  he  became  lord  chttnbc^laiii 
of  the  household.  Under  George  L  he  held  no 
office. — ^Like  Montague  and  some  other  titled 
rhymesters  of  the  period.  Lord  Mulgrave  is  beat 
known  by  what  is  really  his  slightest  d^ra  to 
be  remembered.  His  mostfiynous  woik  is  the 
^'  Essay  on  Satire,^  which  he  is  thooght  by  some 
to  have  written  in  conjunction  with  Dryden, 
and  for  which  Dryden  received  a  beating  at  the 
instigation  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  thouj^  be 
probably  had  no  hand  in  it  beyond  reviatng  it^ 
Lord  Mulgrave^s  ^^  Essay  on  Poetry*^  was  praised 
by  Dryden  and  Pope,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

MULHOUSE,  MOBLHArsnr,  or  MfLRAUBni^ 
a  town  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Hant- 
Rhin,  on  the  ni,  804  m.  S.  E.  ftom  Paris,  12  ra. 
W.  from  Basel,  and  70m.  ft-om  Strasbourg;  pop. 
in  1856,  29,574.  It  conrists  of  an  old  and  a 
new  town;  the  fomer  upon  an  island,  the 
hitter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  HI.  Since  the 
beghming  of  the  present  century  Mulhooae 
has  become  one  of  the  important  seats  of  in- 
dustry in  France.  Upward  of  7,000  persoiM 
from  the  country  now  daDy  resort  for  employ- 
ment to  the  town.  An  entirely  new  quarter 
has  recently  sprung  up,  chiefly  pecmted  l^ 
those  engaged  in  the  manufiieture  of  cotton 

grinta  and  muslins.    Cotton  printhig  was  first 
itroduced  there  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury by  Samuel  KoeohHn,  whose  desccodanla 
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m  sdll,  nnder  the  firm  of  Eoebhlin  brothers, 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  maniifiictiires.  The 
Ki^elin  spinning  Uctory  employs  nearly  100,- 
000  qnndles.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Molhonse  reoeived  medals  at  the  French  exhi- 
bition of  1855.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
ffil^y  increasing.  Mnlhonse  and  its  territory 
cooe  fcHtned  part  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
but  were  nnited  to  France  in  1798. 

MULL,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  forming 
part  of  Argjleshire,  is  ntnated  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
mrrow  strait  termed  the  sound  of  Mnll ;  area, 
101  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,869.  The  coast  is 
rocky,  and  deeply  indented.  The  surface  is 
mountaanoua,  Benmore,  its  highest  sununit, 
Attaining  an  altitude  of  8,168  feet  The  most 
remark^le  natural  objects  are  the  cayems  and 
basaltic  cdnmns  and  arches  that  occur  around 
fts  flboree.  The  soil  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pas- 
tvage.  Herring  and  white  fish  are  caoght  off 
the  coasts.  Mim  is  subdivided  into  8  pfurishes, 
tad  eontuns  several  villages,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  whi<^  is  Tobermory  near  the  N.  £,  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

ICULLEIK,  the  name  of  biennial  herbs  of 
the  genua  9&rba9eumj  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  tcropkulariaeetfy  having  a  persistent 
ealys,  an  irregular,  personate  corolla,  5  sta- 
mens, the  5th  beinff  destitute  of  anther,  or  only 
9  stamens,  the  2d  pair  being  suppressed  or 
abortive.  The  common  mullein  (F.  thapmUj 
linn.)  is  a  taU  plant,  introduced  from  Europe. 
and  growing  universally  upon  thin,  sandy,  ana 
sterile  soils,  marking  by  its  excessive  abundance 
a  ne^igent  husbandry.  The  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla are  onlj  a  littie  unequal,  the  stamens  are 
6  in  number,  all  the  filaments  of  which,  or  at 
least  the  8  upper,  are  woolly ;  the  style  is  flat- 
tened at  its  apex ;  the  capsule  is  ovoid  or  g^o- 
boae,  and  filled  with  numerous,  rugose-pitted 
seeds.  The  flowers  are  conspicuously  showy, 
in  a  dffltte  terminal  spike,  and  of  a  handsome 
bright  yelbw  color.  The  entire  plant  is  cover- 
ed with  a  hairy,  tomentose  pubescence,  which 
raoders  the  larg^  radical  leaves  soft,  like  the 
eloChof  v^vet;  the  hairs  are  stellate,  each  hdr 
composed  of  7  primary  rays  with  smaller  and 
more  delicate  intermediate  ones.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  muUein,  according  to  lindiey,  are 
poiaonoas  in  the  seeds  and  flowers ;  the  foliage 
IS  aoid  and  bitterish.  As  a  domestic  remedy 
in  sore  throat,  the  broader  leaves  are  dried  and 
bound  around  the  throat  to  produce  a  slight 
local  irritadon.  Were  it  not  for  its  rapidity  in 
covering  neglected  flelds  by  the  vegetatmg  of  its 
iannmerable  aeeds  £edling  around,  the  mullein 
night  be  more  esteemed  on  account  of  its  com- 
*MTT^ing  and  showy  exterior,  and  perhaps  hold 
apbeela  the  garden.  The  moth  mullein  (F. 
Uattanoy  Linn.)  has  a  stem  2  to  5  feet  hiffh; 
its  lecrea  are  2  to  6  inches  long,  the  lower  dif- 
l^Briag  in  shape  from  the  upper,  which  are  ses- 
flOe  aod  dating,  while  the  former  are  petio- 
late  and  sometimes  pinnatifid ;  its  flowers  are 
bonMapon  along,  leafy  raceme;  each  flower  is 


exserted  on  a  pedicel  about  an  inch  long,  wbkh 
renders  the  spike  lighter  and  more  open ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  is  either  a  bri^t  vellow 
or  white  tinted  with  purplish.  The  moth  mul- 
lein has  become  a  rather  fiamiliar  weed  in  Penn- 
sylvania; in  Massachusetts  it  is  only  seen  bj 
the  wayside  as  an  estray  from  some  garden. 
Under  cultivation  it  blossoms  from  July  till 
the  early  frosts,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  border 
plant,  the  white  flowering  variety  being  pre- 
ferred. The  white  mullein  (  V.  ly^nitii,  Linn.) 
is  an  adventitious  plant  from  Europe,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  some  localities  by  the  roadsides  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  sandy  fields  in  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York :  its  stem  and  branches 
are  angled  above,  and  clothed  with  a  thin, 
powdery  woolHness ;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  acute, 
not  decurrent,  green  on  thdr  upper  surface; 
its  flowers  are  usually  yellow,  and  are  borne 
on  a  pyramidal  panicle.  This  species  is  said 
to  hybridize  freely  with  the  common  muUein. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  verbaseum^ 
some  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gardens 
on  account  of  their  flowers.  Persoon  enumer- 
ates as  many  as  25  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

MULLER,  Albbbt  A.,  an  American  dergyw 
man  and  poet,  bom  in  Oharleston,  8.  0.,  about 
1800.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  pub- 
lished in  1825  a  volume  of  poems  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  One  of  his  lyrics,  after 
beinff  generally  copied  by  the  newspapers,  was 
flnally  adopted  into  the  early  American  edi- 
tions of  Moore^s  sacred  or  Hebrew  melodies,  of 
which  it  formed  the  opening  poem.  He  after- 
ward went  to  the  soutn-west,  and  all  traces  of 
him  have  been  lost 

MtTLLER,  Ohablbs  Louis,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  Paris^  Dec.  27, 1815.  He  studied  with 
Oogniet  and  m  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  first 
exhibited  in  1887;  from  1850  to  1858  he  was 
director  of  the  manu&ctory  of  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries. Among  his  cMef  works  are  the  "Mar- 
trydom  of  St.  Bartholomew,^*  the  ^'  Massacre 
of  the  InnocentfiL"  "Primavera,"  "Lady  Mac- 
beth," and  the  "Appeal  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Rei^  of  Terror;"  tne  last,  a  large  piece  con- 
taimng  many  portraits  of  historical  persons,  is 
his  most  powerftd  work.  Another  large  his- 
torical picture  by  him,  entitied  Vive  Vem" 
pereuT^  illustrating  an  episode  in  the  battie  be- 
fore Paris,  March  80, 1814,  attracted  ^nch  at- 
tention at  the  great  exposition  of  1855,  and  se- 
cured for  the  painter  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
To  distinguish  him  from  the  numerous  painters 
of  his  name,  he  is  called  "  Mtlller  of  Paris." 

Mt^LLER,  FsiKDmoH,  a  German  painter  and 
poet,  bora  in  Oreuznach  in  1750,  di^^i  in  Rome, 
April  28,  1825.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
painting  and  copperplate  engraving,  and  in  his 
18th  year  published  several  collections  of  etch- 
ing whicn  attracted  much  attention  from  their 
onffinalitv.  In  1778  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Aneelo ;  but  his 
taste  for  the  grotesque  constantiv  increased  and 
gave  a  flmta^o  oharaoter  to  his  productionsi 
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He  BUnda  hS^ierw  a  poet  than  an 

he  wrote  idjb,  romanoea,  ballads,  and 

He  was  nsaallj  called  "Htlller  the  Painter." 

ICOLLER.  Qkbbabd  Frudbioh,  a  German 
traveller  ana  historian,  bom  in  Herford,  West- 
phalia, in  1706,  died  in  Moscow  in  Oct.  1788. 
He  stodied  at  Leipsic,  was  recommended  by 
Trot  Mencke,  one  of  his  teachers,  to  the  Bns- 
sian  government,  and  filled  varioos  offices  in 
the  aoidemj  founded  bj  Peter  the  Great  In 
17S0  he  was  i^pointed  professor  of  historj,  and 
the  same  year  made  a  toor  throngh  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England.  In  1788  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Gmelin  and  De  lisle  to  Sibe- 
ria, and  retomed  in  Feb.  1748,  having  spent 
nearly  10  years  in  studying  the  geogn^y  and 
antiquities  of  that  country.  In  1747  ne  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  of  the  Bussian  empire, 
in  1754  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in 
1766  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Moscow,  and 
afterward  was  made  councillor  of  state  and  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  Vladimir.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  ^^  Collections 
for  the  History  of  Bussia"  (9  vols.,  1782-'64). 
He  also  wrote  a  description  of  Siberia,  an  ac- 
count of  travels  and  wscoveries  made  by  the 
Bnssians,  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Oossacks, 
and  many  other  works.  He  has  been  called  the 
fiaher  of  Bussian  history.  Mdller  wrote  French, 
Latin,  Bussian^  and  Gennan  with  equal  ease. 

MOLLEB,  Johask  Gotthabd  voh,  a  Ger- 
man engraver,  bom  in  Bemhausen,  near  Stutt- 
gart, May  4, 1747,  died  in  Stuttgart,  March  14, 
1880.  He  was  educated  as  an  engraver  in  Paris 
under  Wille,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  engraving  in  the  academy  of  arts  in 
Stuttgart  His  prints  do  not  exceed  88  in 
numMr.  Among  the  best  are  the  *^  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,''  after  Trumbull's  picture,  Ba« 
phael's  Madonna  deUa  $eggiolaj  a  St  Catharine 
with  two  angels  after  Leonardo  da  Yinoi,  and 
portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Schiller. — Johahv 
lioxDBioH  'WvLBXUL,  SOU  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Stuttgtft  in  1782,  died  near  Pima,  Saxony, 
Mav  8.  1816.  After  a  carefbl  art  training 
under  nis  father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his 
studies  in  Paris,  where  in  1808  he  executed  the 
**St  John  about  to  write  the  Bevelation.''  after 
Domenichino,  and  ^  Adam  and  Eve  under  the 
Tree  of  life,"  after  BaphaeL  In  1809  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Bittner.  a  print  seller 
of  Dresden,  to  engrave  B^>haer8  famous  J/o- 
donna  di  San  Sisto  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
which  employed  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  As  the  plate  proceeded  toward  com- 
pletion his  interest  in  it  seemed  to  increase; 
and  finally,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  its  ex- 
ecution, neglecting  health  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Dresden 
and  accepted  m  professorship  of  engraving  in 
the  academy  there;  but  when  the  plate  was 
completed  tlie  overtasked  powers  of  the  artist 
yielded  suddenly  with  the  cessation  of  his  la- 
bora,  and  he  expired  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
too  h^  to  see  a  finished  proof  of  the  engrav- 


ing.   ItisoneofthefinestachievemoitBofUt 
art    Mnller  engraved  only  18  plates. 

MULLEB.  JoHANirss,  a  German  physiologiati 
bom  in  Coblentz,  July  14, 1801,  died  in  Berlin, 
April  28, 1858.  He  studied  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city  until  1819,  intending  to  be- 
come a  priest  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church* 
In  that  vear  he  removed  to  the  unlversitj  of 
Bonn,  where  he  conceived  such  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  pursuit  of  science,  that,  following  the 
example  of  Boerhaave  and  Cuvier,  he  aban- 
doned his  theological  studies  and  determined  to 
become  a  physician.  At  the  age  of  21  he  to(^ 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went  to  Berlin  to  fin- 
ish his  studies  and  pass  his  state  examination. 
Here,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel  and  of  Bu- 
dolphi^  he  was  induced  to  r^ect  the  theory  of 
Schellmg,  which  "traced  back  all  phenomena 
to  the  idea  of  the  absolute,^'  and  witn  r^erenoe 
to  which  his  previous  studies  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  to  recognize  no  system  of  physiol- 
ogy which  is  not  founded  upon  a  severe  philo- 
sophical observation  of  na^e.  Betuming  to 
Bonn  in  1824,  he  was  appointed  a  Frkatdo* 
eent'or  tutor  in  the  university,  in  which  capa- 
city he  lectured  on  general  and  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology  and  embryology,  general 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  and  at  one 
time  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Hi» 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and  experi- 
ments, and  he  even  attempted  to  a  llmiteo  ex- 
tent to  practise  medicine.  Under  sud^  a  multi- 
plicity of  pursuits  his  hc^th  gave  way,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  government  he  was  enabled  to 
restore  it  by  travel  and  relaxation ;  and  upon 
his  retum  to  Bonn  in  1826  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  pf  extraordinarv  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  in 
1880  to  that  of  professor.  In  1888.  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Budolphi,  althouj^  but  81 
years  of  age,  he  was  i^pomted  to  fill  the  chair 
of  anatomy  vacated  by  mm  at  Berlin,  and  which 
was  then  considered  the  first  in  that  department 
of  science  in  Europe.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  his  life,  ranking  among 
the  first  of  living  physiologists,  and  giving  the 
direction  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  ^lin 
and  probably  throughout  Germany.  To  Uie 
efiect  of  his  publications  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  ascribed  the  recognition  of  medicine 
as  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  generally 
passed  his  vacations  in  exploring  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  other  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  became  AJ?reat  favorite  with  the  pe<^le  on 
the  coast  of  Trieste^  Nice,  Messina,  and  other 
places,  who  called  him  the  Uhutrimmo  pn^fm- 
$oro  Tedaeo.  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life  in 
1858,  while  travelling  over  the  St  Gotthard,  and 
again  in  1855  in  a  voyage  from  Bergen  to  Ham- 
burg, when  fh>m  a  couision  one  of  his  pupils, 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  was  lost  with  many  others. 
MtUler  was  a  heavily  built  man  of  middle  mi«L 
of  great  muscular  strength,  and  strongly  markea 
features.  His  benevolence  was  equal  to  the 
excessive  modesty  of  his  disposition ;  and  al- 
though abrapt  in  his  manners,  he  was  genial 
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mi  aflbctionate.  As  early  as  1825  his  severe 
iDftdleotoal  labors  brought  on  a  nervous  fever, 
wlkich  also  prostrated  him  in  1848 :  his  anxiety 
u  regard  to  the  severe  illness  of  his  wife  and 
one  (tf  his  sons  again  impaired  his  health  in  1857- 
^;  and  he  finaUj  died  from  apoplexy.  His  r^ 
BtiDs  were  borne  to  the  grave  hy  20  of  his  papil& 
and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  the  prmcipal 
fldeatific,  literary,  and  public  men  of  the  Prus- 
ntn  capital,  including  his  friend  Humboldt. 
Hkpublicationa,  numbering  upward  of  100,  and 
of  which  a  list  of  87  is  contained  in  the  8d  vol- 
■me  of  ^e  BMiographia  Zoohgia  et  OeologiOy 
imblished  in  1852  by  the  Bay  society,  embrace 
aearly  every  anbjeot  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  not  one  of  which  has  failed  to 
receive  new  and  valuable  illustrations  from  his 
hukd.  Human  physiology  undoubtedly  owes 
to  his  efforts  its  elevation  from  the  position  of 
a  ^»eca]atiFe  to  that  of  a  positive  science.  His 
meet  important  work  is  his  "Manual  of  the 
Physiolo^  of  Man"  {Handbuch  der  Phyiiologie 
im  JTauSUh,  4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Ooblentz,  1851), 
fwitaining  bis  observations  published  in  the 
Journals  and  transactions  of  various  European 
•dentific  bodies,  and  of  which  translations  have 
q^pMred  in  France  and  England.  Subsequent 
to  1884  he  established  and  became  a  frequent 
eootributor  to  the  Arehiv  fir  AnatomU,  jPhy- 
Moffie  wmd  vitieMehqfUiehe  Medicine  a  peri- 
o^eal  scieotifio  publication  containing  an 
amiQal  report  of  the  progress  of  anatomical 
lod  i^ynolo^cal  science.  Among  his  other 
wor^  are:  De  Eespiratume  Fostut  (Leipsic, 
18S3),  a  prize  dissertation;  Zwr  tergUwhen" 
it%  Pkfnolcgie   d€$  OeBtektiinnM  de»  Men- 

itr  Vptlmungen  €hir  aU  Phytioiogie  (Bonn, 
1837);  Qrtmdrm  der  Vorlssungen  Uler  aUg^ 
nana  PaihoUgis  QBonn,  1829) ;  Ueber  die  or- 
gai^tehn  Kerwen  der  erecUlen  mdnnliehen  Ch- 
aMeekUorgai^  Ao.  (Berlin,  1885).  He  also 
wrote  many  dusertations  on  subjects  not  alto- 
gether physiological,  including  the  structure 
and  elsflsiiication  of  animals,  the  organs  of  the 
saMBS  in  men  and  animals,  &a  Among  these  are: 
Htfm  leMpologiem  (Berlin,  1849) ;  Ueber  die 

1820);  Der  Tdbdk  in  geeeMchtUeher,  botani- 
tAer^  ckemieeher  und  tnedieinieeher  Hinncht 
(BsrtiPt  1882) ;  Ueber  die  fomUn  Beete  der 
Zngledentem,  ^.  (Berlin,  1848) ;  Ueber  Sy- 
a0pto  digiiata  und  4iber  die  Eneugnung  ton 
AiwiKlw  ia  JBelothwrien  (Berlm,  1852).  His 
litest  investigations  were  devoted  to  infusoria, 
■id  iheir  reeuhs  were  published  in  the  summer 
of  1860.  He  founded  the  ZeitechriftJUr  Phy- 
meUgie  tmd  tergleieheTide  anatomies  which  has 
been  eondnned  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Peters, 
■id  was  ilso  a  frequent  contributor  to  a  variety 
of  edicr  sd^itifio  publications.  All  the  most 
promiBoit  living  physiologists  of  Germany  have 
been  formed  in  his  schooL 

MOLLEB,  JoHAjnns  von,  a  Swiss  historian, 
"horn  in  Schaffbausen,  Jan.  8, 1752,  died  in  Oas- 
nl.  May  M,  1809.    He  was  the  son  of  a  dergy- 
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man,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  church. 
He  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Sdiaffhau- 
sen  at  the  affe  of  9.  In  1769  he  went  to  GOttin^ 
gen,  where  he  studied  under  Heyne,  Welch,  and 
bchl5zer.  On  his  return  in  1772  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  the  Schaffhausen 
gymnasium,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a 
Latin  work  entitled  BeUum  Oimbrieum.  At  this 
time  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Bonstet- 
ten,  which  gave  rise  to  the  *^  Letters  of  a  Toung 
Scholar  to  his  Friend"  (1802).  Through  Bon- 
stetten^s  recommendation  he  became,  in  Feb. 
1774,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Counsellor  Tronchin 
of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  lived  with  the  nat- 
uralist Bonnet.  In  1778  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which  were 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of  "  Twen- 
ty-Four Books  of  Universal  History,"  and  trans- 
lated into  English.  Li  the  summer  of  1779  he 
completed  tiie  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Switzerland,"  which  appeared  at  Bern  in  1780 
after  several  conflicts  witii  the  censors  of  the 
press.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  published  his  ^  Historic  Essays."  In 
May,  1781,  he  was  fq>ppinted  by  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  to  the  chair  of  history  at  Gasse^  and 
here  produced  his  treatise  '^  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Ancients  upon  the  Modems,"  and  his 
^^  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Dominion  of  the  Pope  in  the  latter  half  of  tiie 
8th  Oentury."  He  also  published  a  work 
maintaininff  that  the  sacerdotal  order  was  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  temporal  rulers,  and 
this  procured  him  many  friends  in  Rome  and 
in  Oatholio  Germany.  In  1788  he  returned  to 
Geneva;  and  in  1786,  having  been  appointed 
court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  he 
completed  there  the  second  volume  of  his 
**  History  of  Switzerland."  He  was  sent  in  1787 
as  an  envoy  to  Rome,  and  in  1791  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  empire.  When  Mentz  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  1792  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
chancery  of  the  court  and  state.  Here  he  pul^> 
lished  several  political  treatises,  '^Precipitation 
and  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,"  ''The  Dangers 
of  the  Thne,"  "The  Safest  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Peace,"  and  others  ur^ngthe  necesaty  of  a 
dose  union  and  harmony  among  the  Gkrman 
states.  In  1800,  having  been  appointed  first 
keeper  to  the  imperial  liDrary^  he  devoted  him- 
self with  still  more  ardor  to  his  great  historical 
work.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  and  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  wrote  essays  on  Frederic  the 
Great,  on  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the  an- 
cients, and  on  ancient  chronology.  In  1806 
he  began  a  history  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  political  disturb- 
ances which  took  ]^ce  in  consequence  of 
the  battie  of  Jena.  Having  been  treated  with 
marked  attention  by  Napoleon,  he  was  won 
over  to  his  side,  and  expressed  his  admira- 
tion in  so  decided  a  manner  in  an  oration  on  the 
fflory  of  Frederic,  delivered  Jan.  29, 1807,  that 
he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Prussia. 
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He  therefore  accepted  a  ntoation  at  the  uni- 
verBity  of  TQbingem  but  on  his  way  thither 
was  i^pointed  br  Kjq>oleon  secretary  of  state 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  exchanged  this  office  for  that  of 
director  of  public  instruction,  and  died  not  lonff 
after,  having  just  finished  his  5th  yolume  of 
Swiss  history.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Tttbingen  in  27  toIs.  (1810-^9).  His 
great  work,  0€Miehted&r8ehweuteri$ehenBidg&- 
fumeniehcift  was  brought  down  only  to  1489.  It 
is  distingm^ed  for  its  vast  research,  and  for  the 
attractiveness  of  its  style,  and  places  its  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  historians.  Mliller^s  letters 
to  his  friend  Bonstetten  contain  much  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  his  times,  and  fdr- 
nish  materials  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
his  own  character.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
the  melancholy  into  which  his  load  of  debt  the 
fiadlure  of  his  plans,  and  the  condition  ox  the 
times  had  plunged  him. 

MtrtXElK,  KIbl  Otfrixd,  a  German  philol- 
ogist and  archesoloffist,  bom  in  Brieg,  Silesia, 
Aug.  28,  1797,  died  in  Athens,  Aug.  1,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg, 
the  university  of  Breslau  (at  the  latter  institu- 
tion devoting  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  philology),  and  that  of  Berlin,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1817,  and  published  in  the  same 
year  his  j^E!(^netiearum  Liber,  Upon  leaving 
Berlin,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  ancient 
languages  in  the  Ma^^dalenum  of  Breslau,  where 
he  employed  much  tmio  in  mythological  studies 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  different  mythical 
cycles,  the  results  of  which  were  subseauently 
publisned  in  his  important  work  on  the  nistory 
of  Hellenic  races  and  cities,  Ottchichte  Helll- 
nucher  Stdmme  und  Stddte^  of  which  the  1st 
volume,  entitled  Orchomeno»  und  die  Minyer^ 
i^peared  at  Breslau  in  1820.  In  1819  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  fill  a  professorship  in 
GOttingen,  the  duties  of  which  included  a  series 
of  lectures  on  archeology  and  ancient  art ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  he  visited  France, 
England,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  His 
work  on  the  Dorians,  Die  Dwrier  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Breslau,  1824),  formin|;  the  2d  and  8d  volumes 
of  ^iS&Qeechiehte  ffellemeeher  Stdmmeund  SUtdte^ 
was  intended  to  show  the  connection  of  man- 
ners, religion,  politics,  and  history  in  one  of  the 
Greek  races.  An  English  translation  by  H. 
Tufihell  and  Sir  George  Gomewall  Lewis  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1830,  with  additions 
and  corrections  furnished  by  the  author,  and  a 
new  German  edition  of  the  whole  work  has 
since  i^peared  (8  vols.,  Breslau,  1844).  In 
1840  a  new  English  edition  of  the  ^*  Dorians^' 
was  also  published.  A  work  on  Attica,  in- 
tended to  form  a  continuation  of  this  series, 
was  projected  by  the  author,  but  never  under- 
taken. Among  his  remaining  works,  the 
most  important  are  the  Proleifomena  tu  ei- 
ner  WimeniehflftUehen  Mythohfie  (GOttingen, 
1826),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  J. 
Leiush  i^peared  in  1844  (8vo.,  London) ;  a  work 
on  the  early  history  of  Macedonia,  entitled 


Ueber  die  WohmitUy  die  Ahitammung  und  iU 
dUere  OachichtedeeMakedonisehen  VoUet  (B«r- 
Hn,  1825);  Die  Etrmker  (Breslan,  1828);  and 
Edndbueh  der  Arehdologie  der  Kvnei  (4th  ed^ 
Bonn,  translated  by  J.  Leitch,  London,  1850), 
the  last  being  the  first  general  treatise  on 
the  history  of  ancient  art  which  iq>peared  in 
Germany.  He  also  undertook  for  the  society 
for  the  difibsion  of  usefol  knowledge  a  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  of  which  only  the 
1st  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  were  com- 
pleted at  his  death.  The  work  was  published 
both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  has  lately 
been  completed  by  Prof.  Donaldson  (3  Tolal, 
London^  1856).  He  published  also  a  number 
of  special  ardiffiological  treatises  and  articlea 
for  the  periodicalB,  and  edited  Festus,  Varro's 
De  Lingua  Latino,  and  the  Eumenidee  of 
.^schylus.  In  1840  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  while 
engaged  at  Delphi  in  superintending  some  ex- 
cavations, was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  resah 
of  heat  and  fsitigue,  and  died  soon  after  bdng 
removed  to  Athens. — Julius,  a  German  theo- 
logian, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Brie^ 
April  10, 1801.  He  studied  law  at  Breslau  aM 
GOttingen,  and  theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825 
became  pastor  of  Protestant  congregations  in 
SchOnbrunn  and  Bosen  in  Prussia.  In  1 8d4  ho 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  theology  in 
the  umversity  of  GOttingen,  in  18S5  professor 
of  dogmatic  and  moral  philosophy  in  ICarburg, 
and  in  1889  titulary  professor  of  theology  to 
the  faculty  of  Halle.  In  1850,  in  conjunction 
with  Neander  and  Nitzsch,  he  established 
the  ^*  German  Journal  of  Science  and  Chris- 
tian life,"  to  which  he  furnished  a  series 
of  articles  on  moral  philosophy  and  eccle- 
siastical di8ci|)line.  Among  his  publicstionfl 
are :  Dae  Christliehe  Lehen,  eeine  Kdmpfc  mnd 
eeine  Yollendung  (8d  ed.,  Breslau,  1847) ;  Die 
ChritUiehe  Lehre  um  der  Sunde  (8d  ed.,  1849 ; 
English  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1856);  Die  enis  Generahynode  der  etat^geli- 
echen  LandeMrehe  (Berlin,  1847),  &c 

MCLLER,  Otto,  a  German  novelist,  bom  in 
Schotten,  June  1,  1818.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Darmstadt,  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  the  libraries  of  tho 
grand  duke  and  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt^ 
edited  for  about  8  years,  until  1843,  the  Frank- 
furter Contenatiantblattj  a  literary  journal, 
and  in  1848  joined  the  staff  of  the  Manheimker 
Journal,  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Gna- 
tava  Fritze,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
on  account  of  her  admiration  for  his  woi^  on 
the  poet  Btlrger,  he  removed  to  her  native  city 
Bremen  (1852)^  but  in  1854  returned  to  Frank- 
fort^n-the-MaiiL  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  Meidinger's  collection  of  novels 
(Deuteehe  Bibliothei),  and  in  the  foundation 
of  a  literary  weekly  journal  {Frankfurter  JITm- 
eeum).  In  1856  he  married  a  sister  of  his  Into 
wife,  and  has  since  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Stuttgart.  His  B&rgery  ein  Deut$ehe$  Di/'Ater-' 
Leben  (FnBikf artf  1845)  had  been  preceded  bja 
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Kries  of  novels,  and  was  followed  by  some 
pofitkal  novels,  as  Gearg  VolJcer,  ein  Boman 
Mt  dem  Jahre  1848  (3  vols.,  Bremen,  1864), 
snd  by  several  other  works,  of  wliioh  his 
Chafiotte  Aekermamn  (Frankfort,  1854)  was 
most  admired,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  Porchat  under  the  title  of  Charlotte  Acker- 
mamn^woii^enikn  du  thSdtre  de  Hambourg  au 
XVin^  Meie  (Paris,  1854).  Among  his  recent 
works  are  2W  StadtaehuWieisB  ten  FranTtfurt 
(Stuttgart,  1656),  and  Andrea  dd  Oa^tagno 
(Frankfort,  ISS'O ;  and  he  is  now  (1860)  en- 
gaged npon  a  noyel  of  commercial  life. 

ICOLLEB,  Otto  Fbbdsbix,  a  Danish  nat- 
nra&t,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  March  1,  1780, 
died  Dec  26, 1784.  He  was  of  humble  extrac- 
tion, and  WIS  educated  for  the  church.  At  23 
yean  of  age,  by  his  intelligence  and  upright- 
neaa,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  countess 
de  Sebnlin  who  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  her 
SOIL  His  leisure  hours  were  now  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  history:  and  upon 
his  settling  in  Oopenhagen  in  1767,  after  a 
number  of  years  of  travel  with  his  pupil,  he 
was  enabled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent 
botanists  and  zoologists  of  the  time.  He  soon 
afto'  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  de- 
Toted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  scientifio 
porsuita.  His  first  important  work,  Fa^na 
Inmctorum  Fnedri^%9daliana  (Leipsic,  1764), 
and  Flora  IHedriehsdaliana  (Strasbourg,  1767), 
describing  the  insects  and  plants  of  the  re- 
^on  of  country  in  which  he  redded,  recom- 
mended him  to  Frederic  Y.  of  Denmark,  a  mu- 
nifio^t  patron  of  science,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  continue  the  Flora  of  Denmark, 
andertaken  in  1761  at  the  royal  command 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  finished  S 
▼olames.  To  these  Mdller  added  2  others, 
tibe  last  u>pearing  in  1783.  The  study  of  zo- 
ology, toA  particularly  of  the  minute  animals, 
meanwlule  began  to  occupy  his  attention  al- 
most exdnsively,  and  in  1771  he  produced  a 
work  in  German  on  ^^  Certain  Worms  inhabit- 
ing f^resh  and  Salt  Water"  (Copenhagen),  which 
described  many  new  species  of  those  annulose 
animals  called  by  linnsdus  aphrodites  and  nerei- 
da,  and  gave  much  additional  information  re- 
q>eoting  their  habits.  His  Vermium  Terres- 
trimm  ei  I^uviatUium  $eu  Animalium  Infueori- 
mum,  Relmintheeorum,  et  Teetaceorum  non  Ma- 
rtaorum,  tucdnda  Bistoria  (2  vols.  4to.,  Oopen- 
hagen and  Leipdo,  1778-^4)  is  deyoted  to  the 
infittoria,  to  observations  on  intestinal  worms, 
and  to  the  testaceous  mollusca.  The  first  of 
these  he  arranged  for  the  first  time  into  genera 
aad  Qkecies.  His  Bydraehnm  in  Aquis  Danice 
PaluHrihtts  dsteeta  et  deeeripta  (Leipsic,  1781), 
sad  Eniomoetraea  (cmstaceans  described  by 
Unnsus  as  monoetdij  Leipsic,  1785),  give  the 
ruoHs  of  interesting  investigations  in  the  same 
fi^  of  research,  and  describe  many  species  of 
minotd  Animftla  previously  unknown.  To  these 
was  added  an  elaborate  illustrated  work  on 
the  hifbsoria,  published  in  1786,  after  his  death. 
These  3  works,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  are 


models  of  literary  composition,  and,  according 
to  Ouvier,  have  given  the  autnor  "  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have  en- 
riched science  with  original  observations."  His 
Zoologiea  Danica,  which  was  intended  to  cor- 
respond, in  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  Flora 
Danica  in  the  vegetable,  was  commenced  in 
1779,  but  left  incomplete,  only  2  parts,  each 
containing  40  plates,  having  been  finished  by 
him.  These,  however,  are  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  in  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  animals  described,  and  the  work  is  of 
high  value  to  the  naturalist  even  at  the  present 
day.  He  wrote  also  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
animals  of  Denmark,  entitled  ZoologiccB  Danicm 
ProdromuB  ^Copenhagen,  1777),  and  a  variety 
of  monograpns  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  a 
councillor  of  state  and  the  recipient  of  other 
honorary  appointments. 

MtTLLEK,  Pedes  Ebasmxjs,  a  Danish  theolo- 
gian and  antiqnary,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  May 
29, 1776,  died  Sept  16, 1834.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where, 
after  visiting  France  and  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  m  1801.  He  was 
made  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1830  appointed  to 
the  diocese  of  Seeland.  Amoncr  his  tneological 
works  are  the  "  Christian  If  oral  System" 
(1 808),  "  Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christianity"  (1810),  and  "  Creeds  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church"  (1817).  His  literwy  reputation, 
however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  writ- 
ings, among  which  are  essays  ^*  Cn  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Icelandic  Language"  (1818),  and 
"  On  the  Bise  and  Decline  of  jfcelandic  Histo- 
riography" (1818) ;  a  "  Critical  Examination  of 
the  traditional  Histoiy  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way" (1823);  and  "Critical  Exammation  of 
the  last  7  Books  of  the  History  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticns."  His  greatest  work  is  his  "  Library 
of  the  Sagas"  (1816-18).  m  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  Icelandic  sagas  or  tales, 
their  time  of  composition,  their  character,  and 
their  literary  history.  From  1805  to  1832 
Mftller  was  editor  of  the  "Danish  Literary  Ga- 
zette," which,  under  the  names  of  the  Nye  Ti- 
dende  of  Jjxerde  Soger,  Laerde  .^fterretninger^ 
and  Dansh  Idtteratur  TtdendOy  lasted  fi*om  1724 
to  1836.  He  also  published  a  work  on  "  Daidsh 
Synonymes"  (1830),  and  began  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Latin  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Gram- 
maticns,  finished  idfter  his  death  by  Yelschon. 

Mt^JiER,  WiLHEUf,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Dessau,  Oct.  7, 1794,  died  there,  Oct.  1, 1827. 
In  1813  he  joined  tiie  Prussian  army  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  in  1814  after  the  peace  went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  applied  himself  especially  to  the  ancient 
German  language  and  literature.  From  1817 
to  1819  he  travelled  in  southern  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  6n  returning  was  i^pointed  classical 
instructor  in  the  newly  organized  school  of 
Dessau  for  the  trainiuff  of  teachers.  His  first 
work,  Bhtmenleee  aus  Sen  Minnesdngem  (1816), 
contained  the  firuits  of  his  researches  into  early 
German  poetry.  In  1818  he  published  a  trans- 
lation or  Marlowe's  "Faustus,"  followed  by 
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**  Borne,  Bomans,  and  Boman  Women"  (1820), 
and  "  Poems  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  a 
TraveUing  Musician"  (1822-'4).  In  1821  the 
first  of  his  *^  Songs  of  the  Greeks"  appeared, 
and  in  1827  his  "  Lyrical  Walks."  He  edited  a 
"Library  of  the  German  Poets  of  the  I7th 
Century,"  and  wrote  much  for  literary  annuals. 
— ^FRiBDBicn  Max,  a  German  orientalist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dessau,  Dec.  6. 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Leipsio.  where  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  in  1845 
repaired  to  Paris  to  procure  materials  for  an 
edition  of  the  Bigteaa  with  the  oonmientary 
of  Sayanacarya.  The  work  was  published  in 
England,  whither  he  had  gone,  for  ftirther  ma- 
teruls,  in  1849-^54  (8  vols.),  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  Lidia  company.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  Taylorian  professor  of  literanr 
history  ana  comparative  grammar  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1851  an  honorary 
member  of  the  university.  Since  1854  he  has 
held  the  professorship  of  modem  European 
languages  in  the  same  mstitution.  Among  his 
other  works  are  translations  of  the  HitopadeM 
^ipsic«  1844),  and  of  Kalidasa's  Megha-Duta 
(EOnigsoerg,  1847) ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Com- 
parative Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guaffes  in  its  bearing  on  the  Early  Civilization 
of  Mankind,"  which  in  1849  gfdned  the  Yolney 
prize;  "The  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in 
the  East"  (London,  1854);  "Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  Pilgrims"  (1867);  "Histoid  of  San- 
scrit Literature"  (1859) ;  and  many  important 
contributions  to  various  English  periodicals. 

MULLEB.  WiLLLUf  John,  an  EngUsh  painter, 
bom  in  Bristol  in  1812,  died  there.  Sept  8, 
1845.  He  was  of  German  extraction,  ana  his 
father  was  curator  of  the  Bristol  museum.  He 
studied  with  J.  B.  Pyne,  the  landscape  painter, 
and  in  1883-'4  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  bringing  baick 
numerous  sketches  of  great  excellence.  His 
first  pictures  exhibited  m  the  royal  academy 
attracted  little  notice.  In  18d8-'9  he  under- 
took a  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  among 
the  results  of  which  were  two  powerM  land- 
scapes, "Athens  from  the  Boad  to  Marathon," 
and  "Menmon,  or  Buins  at  Goraou  in  Egypt 
at  Sunset,"  both  of  which  were  badly  hung  at 
the  academy  exhibition,  and  were  disposed  of 
for  leas  than  a  tenth  of  their  present  value.  In 
1848  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  on 
his  expedition  in  quest  of  the  Xanthian  mar- 
bles, and  returned  in  the  following  year  with 
numerous  sketches.  Hve  pictures  of  Asiatic 
scenery  in  the  exhibition  of  1845  were  treated 
with  not  less  neglect  than  his  previous  con- 
tributions, and  soon  after  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  the  result  of  mingled  fatigue, 
anxiety,  and  mortification  at  these  repeated 
slights,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
pictures  subsequently  commanded  high  prices, 
and  a  collection  of  800  sketches  was  sola  soon 
after  his  death  for  £4,860.  He  was  an  occa- 
sional  contribator  to  the  "Art  Joomal,"  and 


in  1841  produced  a  beantifhl  work  entitlad 
"  Picturesque  Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  L" 
MULLET,  a  name  given  to  two  families  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  the  muffiUdm  and  the 
fnuUid<Bj  though  the  latter,  to  avoid  i^onfusion, 
are  better  styled  surmullets.  In  the  mM{fiUd4L 
the  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  h^d  and 
body  covered  with  large,  easily  detadied  scales, 
in  reality  ctenoid,  but  so  slightly  dendcu- 
lated  as  to  appear  cycloid ;  ffill  covert  thin  and 
smooth ;  head  flattened,  and  the  eyes  large  and 
far  apart;  the  mouth  small,  and  the  teeth, 
when  present,  exceedingl  v  fine ;  a  kind  of  crest 
in  the  lower  jaw  received  into  a  groove  in  the 
upper;  dorsals  2,  small  and  distinct,  the  1st 
with  usually  4  spinous  rays,  the  2d  with  flexible 
rays;  ventrals  behind  pectorals;  the  pharrn- 
geals  are  very  large,  the  stomach  rather  fleshy, 
and  the  intestine  with  a  few  pyloric  csdca;  the 
swimming  bladder  is  large.  More  than  50 
species  of  the  principal  genus  mii^  (Linn.) 
hiave  been  described,  from  Europe,  America, 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  inhabiting  salt 
water,  in  preference  about  the  mouths  of  rivers 
which  they  can  ascend  or  descend  with  the  tide. 
The  gri^  mullet  of  western  European  waters 

iif.  eamtOj  Cuv.)  attains  a  length  of  from  1  to  2 
eet;  tne  color  above  is  dusky  gray  tinged  with 
blue,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  with  longito- 
dinal  parallel  dusky  lines;  a  dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  They  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  are  caught  in  nets,  from 
which  they  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping  over 
the  edge.  This  species  is  common  on  the  Eng- 
lish coasts,  never  far  from  land,  and  ventnrea 
many  miles  inland  with  the  tide ;  it  is  one  of 
the  species  which  thrive  even  in  fresh  water : 
the  food  consiBts  of  soft  or  decaying  animal 
of  vegetable  substances ;  the  spawning  time 
is  in  midsummer.  The  thick-lipped  mullet 
(if.  eheloy  Cuv.),  inhabiting  the  same  waters, 
is  more  gregarious  than  the  last ;  the  lips  are 
lar^e  and  fleshv,  with  ciliated  edges,  throng 
which  the  teeth  penetrate  like  so  many  haira. 
The  ffray  mullet  of  the  Mediterranean  (JL 
cephaluSy  Cuv.)  may  be  known  by  the  two 
aoipose  veils  which  naif  cover  the  eyea,  by  the 
long  ridged  scale  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  by  the  entire  concealment  of  the  max- 
illary bone  when  the  mouth  b  shut;  it  attains 
a  weight  of  10  or  12  Ibs.,^  and  is  taken  in  nets  in 
great  quantities  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  the 
flesh  IS  tender,  delicate,  and  fine-flavored,  and 
has  been  esteemed  from  ancient  times:  it  ia 
eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked.  Of  the  Amer- 
ican species  maybe  mentioned  the  striped  mul- 
let (M.  Uneatuiy  Mitch.),  6  or  8  inches  lone, 
purplish  brown  above,  lighter  on  the  sides  wiSi 
10  or  12  dark  brown  longitudinal  stripes,  pupils 
black  and  iridee  yellowish  white,  ana  abdomen 
pearl  grav — an  excellent  fish,  ranging  frxun 
New  York  southward,  and  appearing  in  the 
markets  in  early  autunm ;  the  white  mullet  ( Jfl 
aUntla^  linn.),  of  a  general  whitish  color,  abont 
9  inches  long — a  plump,  firm  fish,  appearing  in 
July  and  August,  and  prized  by  epicures;  and 
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tlie  rock  mullet  (Jf.  petronu^  Cnv.),  like  the 
iMt  fonnd  from  New  York  to  the  golf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  African  and  Asiatic  species  are  gen- 
endl J  greenish  brown  above,  with  golden  and 
ailvery  rejections,  and  white  below. — ^The  other 
fimOj  of  mallets,  more  properly  called  snr- 
nrallets  (muUida^  have  some  affinities  with 
the  perch  family  in  the  position  of  the  fins, 
bot  mffisr  from  them  in  the  unarmed  opercnla 
and  the  slightly  ctenoid  character  of  the  scales ; 
the  brmchiostegal  rays  are  4;  the  scales  are 

Sieaad  easily  detached;  the  dorsals  are  2, 
ely  separated^  and  all  the  fins  are  moderate ; 
body  oblong,  little  compressed;  profile  nearly 
rerticil;  month  small,  and  teetn  feeble;  giU 
opening  wide;  eyes  large  and  at  top  of  the 
head;  m  most  species  the  lower  jaw  has  2 
btrbeb  at  the  symphysis.  In  the  genns  muU 
ku  (linn.)  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw, 
hot  parement-like  ones  on  the  vomer  and 
lower  Jaw,  and  no  air  bladder.  The  red  mullet 
(K  iitrmuletus,  Idnn.)  is  bright  red  above  and 
OD  the  sides,  with  8  golden  yellow  longitudi- 
uil  lines  behind  the  pectorals,  and  rosy  white 
below ;  it  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  inches. 
It  is  fomid  fh>m  the  English  coast  southward, 
being  more  common  to  the  south,  and  very 
ibimdant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  feeds 
Vffoa  crustaceans  and  moUusks;  it  is  less  es- 
teemed as  food  than  the  next  species.  The 
bttfded  mullet  (JT.  barbatus,  Linn.)  has  a  more 
Tertieal  profile  and  a  deeper  and  piore  uni- 
ferm  red  color;  comparatively  rare  north  of 
the  English  channel,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  this  is  the  r<mget  of  the  French. 
Of  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  it  is  more 
h^hly  esteemed  as  food,  for  its  white,  firm,  well 
itvored,  and  easily  digested  fiesh ;  tne  old  Ro- 
man epicures  paid  immense  prices  for  this  fish, 
somc^nnes  as  much  as  |200  or  $800  for  a  single 
ipeom^;  they  kept  them  alive  in  vteoria,  and 
eiddbtted  their  brilliant  colors,  rendered  more 
besntifhl  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to  their  guests, 
that  their  eyes  might  be  delighted  by  what 
would  soon  gratify  their  palates.— In  iinerica 
fish  of  the  allied  genns  'upeneus  (Guv.),  with 
teeth  in  both  laws,  are  called  mullets ;  most  of 
these  have  a  large  air  bladder.  The  U,  tnacu- 
laiui  (Blooh),  with  others,  6  or  8  inches  long, 
if  found  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
nd  South  America ;  the  color  is  red,  with  a  few 
blackiah  spots ;  the  fiesh  is  not  much  prized. 

MTILLNER,  Amabeits  Gottfbisd  Adolf,  a 
Gennan  dramatist,  bom  in  Langendor^  near 
WeisBeofelB,  Oct.  18,  1774,  died  in  the  latter 
plaoe,  June  11,  1829.  He  practised  for  some 
time  as  a  lawrer,  and  wrote  on  lurisprudence. 
Sobseeuently  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
nd  is  best  Imown  by  his  dramas  Der  neuntmd- 
mnaiyiU  JMruar  and  Die  Schuld^  which  were 
nmiff  ^  most  popular  productions  of  the  fktal- 
ifl^^ramatio  senool  (SckiekttiUtrdgodie)  which 
had  been  introduced  on  the  German  stage  by 
Werner.  Mlkllner^s  miscellaneous  writings  were 
PuUi^  hi  2  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1824-'6),  and  hia 
dramatie  works  in  7  yoIb.  (Brunswick,  1828). 


MULOGK,  Dinah  Mahia,  an  English  author- 
ess, born  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  in 
1826.  In  1849  appeared  her  first  novel,  ^^  The 
Ogilvies,"  a  work  written  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  containing  many  subtle  delineations 
of  character  and  life-like  scenes.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Olive,"  which  proved  no  less  pop- 
ular, the  "Head  of  the  Family,"  a  fairy  tale 
entitled  "Alice  Learmont,"  "Agatha's  Hus- 
band," "  Avillion  and  other  Tales,"  and  a  va- 
riety of  minor  tales  and  books  for  young  peo- 
ple. In  1856  appeared  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," her  best  production ;  and  she  has  since 
written  "A  life  for  a  life,"  "A  Woman's 
Thoughts  about  Woman,"  and  "Studies  from 
Life."  An  edition  of  her  fugitive  poems  was 
published  in  1860.  Her  books  have  been  reg- 
ularly reprinted  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  widely  read  and  appreciated. 

MTJLREADY,  William,  a  feritish  artist,  bom 
in  Ennis,  Ireland,  in  1786.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  royal  academy  at  14  years  of 
age.  His  first  productions,  both  as  regards  size 
and  subject,  were  on  a  somewhat  grand  scale; 
but  he  soon  restricted  himself  to  pictures  of 
much  humbler  pretensions,  and  his  "  Rattle" 
(1808),  "Roadside  Inn"  (1811),  and  "Punch" 
(1818)  showed  careful  study  from  nature  and  a 
good  idea  of  color.  His  "  Idle  Boys"  (1815) 
procured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the 
academy,  and  within  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  fhll  membership.  Since  the  death  of 
James  Ward  he  has  been  the  patriarch  of  that 
institution.  His  subsequent  works,  including 
"The  Fight  Interrupted"  (1816),  "Lending  a 
Bite"  (1819),  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb"  (1820), 
"The  Convalescent"  (1822),  " The  Origin  of  a 
Painter"  (1826),  "The  Last  In"  (1885),  "First 
Love"  (1840).  "  The  Ford  "  (1842),  &c.,  exhibit- 
ed a  constantly  increasing  refinement  in  artistic 
excellence;  and  for  luminous  color,  delicacy  of 
finish  and  expression,  accurate  drawing,  and  the 
graphic  manner  in  which  they  tell  their  story, 
tiiey  are  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
modem  English  school.  Some  of  his  latest 
works  illustrate  scenes  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," for  which  in  1840  he  prepared  a  series 
of  20  designs;  and  in  1849  he  produced  a  suo- 
cessfhl  picture  of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  that  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  reputation,  entitled 
"  Women  Bathing."  In  1848  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  formed  at  the  society  of  arts. 
Choice  specimens  of  his  style  are  contained  in 
the  royal  collection,  and  in  the  Vernon  and 
Sheepshanks  portions  of  the  national  gallery. 

MULSO,  Hestsb.    See  Chafokb. 

MUMMY  (Arab,  mumia),  a  dead  body  pre- 
served from  putrefaction  by  embalming  or 
other  means.  The  custom  of  thus  preservins 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  prevailed  in  severfd 
countries.  Humboldt  found  mummies  in  Mex- 
ico, and  in  Peru  the  bodies  of  the  incas  were 
rudely  embalmed  and  dried.  The  Guanches, 
or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  (Canaries,  re- 
moved the  entrails  of  the  dead,  dried  the  corpse 
in  the  air,  covered  it  with  aromatic  varnish,  m^ 
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wrapping  it  in  goat  skina,  kept  it  in  a  wood- 
en case.  These  mmnmies,  of  which  thousands 
hare  been  found,  are  light  in  weight,  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  have  a  strone  aromatic  oaor. 
But  it  was  bj  the  ancient  ^yptians  that  the 
art  and  practice  of  embalming  the  dead  were 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  and  highest 
perfection.  All  the  dead  of  I!^pt  were  em- 
Dalmed  in  some  manner,  pitftlj,  it  is  supposed, 
from  religious  motives,  and  partly  for  sanitary 
reasons.  The  notion  formerly  preyalent  that 
the  Egyptians  preserved  the  body  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  soul  when  it 
should  have  passed  through  its  allotted  trans- 
migrations, is  inconsistent  with  the  &cts  that 
tombs  were  sometimes  sold  to  later  occupants, 
and  that  animals  of  all  kinds  were  also  em- 
balmed. (See  Embalmiko.)  The  orig^  of  em- 
balming amonff  the  Egyptians  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand, 
impregnated  with  natron  and  other  salts,  which 
dried  and  preserved  the  body,  which  natural 
process  they  afterward  imitated,  drugs  and  bitu- 
men being  later  improvements.  Bitumen  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used  before 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty.  From  inspection 
of  the  i^ypUan  mmnmies  it  is  evident  that^ v- 
eral  mooes  of  preparation  were  in  use,  some  of 
which  differ  in  many  essential  points.  The  in- 
testines taken  from  the  body  were  cleaned  and 
embalmed  in  spices,  and  deposited  in  4  vases, 
one  of  which  contained  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines,  the  2d.  the  small  intestines,  the  8d 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  4th  the  gall  blad- 
der and  the  liver.  Each  of  these  vases  bore  on 
the  cover  the  name  and  the  image  of  a  deity 
who  was  supposed  to  have  special  charge  of  the 
parts  contained  in  it  These  vases  were  some- 
times made  of  costly  alabaster,  but  generally  of 
common  limestone.  They  were  pkced  in  the 
tomb  with  the  corpse;  and  so  careful  were  the 
Egyptians  to  show  respect  to  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  the  human  body,  that  even  the 
sawdust  of  the  floor  on  which  the  embalmers 
did  their  work  was  gathered  into  linen  bags, 
which  also  were  placS^  in  the  tomb.  The  mum- 
mies preserved  by  balsamic  and  astringent  sub- 
stances are  either  filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin 
and  aromatics,  or  with  asphaltum  and  pure  bi- 
tumen. When  filled  with  resinous  matter  they 
are  of  an  olive  color,  and  the  skin  dry,  flexible, 
and  as  if  tanned.  The  features  are  preserved, 
and  appear  as  during  life ;  the  teeth,  hair,  and 
eyebrows  are  well  preserved.  Mummies  of  this 
)dnd  are  light,  dry.  and  easily  broken.  6ome 
of  them  are  gilt  all  over,  others  only  on  the 
head  and  feet  The  mmnmies  filled  with  bitu- 
men are  black ;  the  skin  hard  and  shiniuff,  and 
as  if  varnished ;  the  features  perfect ;  and  the 
whole  corpse  dry,  heavy,  and  difScult  to  break. 
Of  the  mummies  preserved  with  natron  and  fill- 
ed with  asphaltum  and  resinous  substances,  the 
skin  is  hard  and  elastic,  resembling  parchment, 
az2d  does  not  adhere  to  the  bones;  the  coun- 
tenance is  little  altered,  but  the  hair  ialls  off  on 
being  touched.    All  tnese  kinds  of  mummies 


were  enveloped  each  in  linen  bandaffea,  i 
times  1,000  yards  in  length ;  the  body 
then  enclosed  in  a  cartonage  or  pasteboard  < 
fitting  closely,  which  was  richly  painted  and 
gilded  and  adorned  with  beads  and  bogles;  tb« 
cartonage  was  covered  with  8  or  4  cases  onui- 
mented  in  like  manner;  and  the  whole  was 
then  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  bodies  of  the  poor,  which  were  salted  and 
boiled  in  bituminous  matter,  are  the  most  nu- 
merous of  alL  They  are  black,  dry,  heavy,  and 
very  hard  to  break ;  neither  tne  hair  nor  eye- 
brows are  preserved,  and  there  is  no  gilding  upon 
them.  It  IS  singular  that  few  mummies  of  Glul- 
dren  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt  though 
even  thosejust  bom  were  embalm^.  Embalm- 
ing was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  io  some  ex- 
tent. Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to  em- 
balm his  father,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
**  the  manner  of  the  Jews"  to  bury  the  body 
"wound  in  linen  cloths  with  spices."  The 
practice  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  6th  centn* 
ry,  and  was  common  among  the  Greeks  there, 
and  even  among  the  early  Christians.  It  seems 
to  have  &llen  gradually  into  disuse.  Mummies 
were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  on  ac- 
count of  the  balsam  they  contidn;  but  this 
employment  of  them  has  ceased. 

mUMPS  (eynanche  paHtaidea  parotiti$\  a 
specific  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands.  This  curious  affection,  ddled 
by  the  Scotch  branks,  and  by  the  French  orei/> 
lon$  or  ourleSy  has  been  known  fit>m  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  It  commences  with  a  feeling 
of  pam  and  tension  beneath  the  ear,  swelling 
takes  place,  and  motion  of  the  jaw  is  painfoL 
The  swelling  soon  involves  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands ;  it  is  somewhat  pasty  to  the 
feel,  and  is  unattended  with  redness  of  the  skin. 
Soriketimes  one  side  only  is  affected,  sometimes 
both  at  once,  more  commonly  one  after  the 
other.  The  disease  is  attended  with  slight 
fever,  but  the  pain  is  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  swelling  and  the  deformity.  The  duration 
of  the  complaint  is  fh>m  8  to  10  days,  it  taking 
4  days  to  attain  its  height,  and  4  days  being 
occupied  by  its  decline.  Occasionally  m  males 
the  testes,  and  in  females  the  breasta,  become 
swoUen  and  hard  as  the  swelling  of  the  sal- 
ivary glands  subsides ;  and  very  rarely,  in  the 
subsidence  of  the  swelling  either  of  the  parotid 
or  of  the  testes,  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  nas  occurred.  The  disease  is 
often  epidemic,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
contagious.  It  ordinarily  requires  little  treat- 
ment, the  administration  of  a  laxative  and  wann 
and  emollient  applications  to  the  affected  part 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  TThen  the  bram  ia 
attacked,  it  must  be  treated  irrespective  of  the 
original  affection. 

MCNCH,  Ernst  Hxbbmaith  Joseph  vok,  a 
German  historian,  bom  in  Rheinfelden,  Oct  25, 
1798,  died  there,  June  9,  1841.  He  was  for 
some  time  professor  at  Freiburg,  and  for  many 
years  he  filled  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  hi^ 
tory  and  law  at  Li6ge.    From  1881  till  his  death 
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he  affieiated  as  director  of  the  private  library 
of  the  king  of  Wtbrtemberg.  .Ajnong  his  prin- 
cipal works  are :  AUgemeine  O^ckichte  d&r 
meveaUn  Zdt  (6  vols^  lieipsio,  1883-'5),  and  his 
aatobiogr^hx,  .^"tim^rtm^^  tmd  Studien  auB 
dm  enUn  87  JaJ^en  eines  DeiUtehen  Oelehrten 
(8  vols^  Garlsmhe,  188  V^)* 
MtTNCH-BELLINGHAUSEl^,EuGiiT8  Franz 
JoasFH  TOK,  baron,  a  German  dramatist,  known 
io  literature  by  lus  pseadonyme  of  Friedrich 
Halm,  bom  in  Cracow,  April  2, 1806.  Yari- 
COS  members  of  lus  £unily  held  high  posi- 
taoDS  in  ihQ  Austrian  serrioe.  He  early  dis- 
{^yed  much  taste  for  dramatic  literature. 
His  Oruddii  (Vienna,  1834)  was  receiyed  with 
modi  fsTor,  and  was  sncceeded  by  a  series 
iA  other  drunas,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  his  drama  I>er  Sohn  dtr  Wildnisa  (1842; 
translated  into  "Rngiiah  by  Charles  E.  An- 
thoo,  New  York,  1848,  mider  the  title  of 
**The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,"  but  frequently 
pedbrmed  on  the  American  stage  under  that 
of  "Ingomar  the  Barbarian^'),  and  DerFechter 
tarn  Batenna  (1854).  Among  his  most  recent 
work^  is  a  druna  entitled  Iphigenie  in  Delphity 
hi  imitation  of  €k)ethe^s  Iphigenie,  and  a  play 
written  for  the  Schiller  festival  in  1859  enti- 
tled Vor  hundert  Jahren.  He  published  a  vol- 
ime  of  poetry  in  1850,  and  in  1852  a  valuable 
work  on  andent  Spanish  plays  (Vienna,  1852), 
kb  position  as  director  of  the  imperial  librfuy, 
vbch  he  has  occupied  since  1845,  facilitating 
ssdi  bibliographical  labors. 

MCNOHHAITSEN,  Gkblach  Adolf  vow, 
baron,  a  German  statesman,  bom  in  Berlin, 
Oct  14, 1688,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family.  After 
hsTing  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  universities 
of  Jeoa,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  he  held  various 
judicial  and  diplomatic  offices  under  the  Hano- 
verian government.  Soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  he  was  appoint- 
ed its  curator,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  for  up- 
ward  of  30  years.  He  established  the  library 
and  other  institutions  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for 
its  r4nd  development.  He  was  appointed 
prime  minister  of  Hanover  in  1765. 

ICVKCHHAUSEN,  Hiebonymus  Kabl  Fbibo- 
BCH  V07,  baron,  a  German  soldier,  bom  in  1720 
OD  his  paternal  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  Hanover, 
died  tnere  in  1797.  He  was  descended  from 
the  so  called  white  branch  of  the  Mtlnchhausen 
limfly,  served  in  his  youth  as  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  Russian  arm  v,  and  passed  his  latter  days 
in  Hanover.  He  delighted  in  telling  the  most 
wonderful  stories  of  his  adventures  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  in  1737-9,  which  gain- 
ed ibr  him  in  Germany  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  liars.  The  stories  them- 
ielvta  were  soon  repeated  from  one  end  of  the 
cooatiy  to  the  other,  and  created  then,  as  now, 
nntrenil  merriment.  Thev  are  said  to  have 
been  first  compOed  by  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  a 
man  of  letters,  who,  being  compelled  to  fiee 
from  Gisel  to  England  on  account  of  a  charge 


of  embezzlement,  was  engaged  in  London  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  published  anonymouslv  an  English  edition 
of  the  stories  under  the  title  of  '^Saron  Mun- 
chaosen's  Narrative  of  his  MarveUous  Travels 
and  Campaigns  in  Russia"  (London,  1785).  A 
2d  edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  ornament- 
ed with  views  from  the  baron^s  drawings,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1786,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Singular  Travels,  Campaigns,  Voyages, 
and  Sportmg  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnik- 
housen,  commonly  pronounced  Munchausen; 
as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when  surround- 
ed by  his  friends."  A  8d  edition,  published  by 
Kearsley  in  London  the  same  year,  bore  the 
additional  title  of  "  Gulliver  Revived,  and  was 
soon  fbllowed  by  otiiers.  The  work  was  first 
issued  in  a  German  form  in  1786,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  poet  BUrger,  who  remarks  in  a 
subsequent  issue,  in  which  he  used  the  5th 
English  edition :  ^*  It  is  in  truth  somewhat  sin- 
gular to  see  the  following  tales,  which  were 
produced  upon  German  soil  and  have  wandered 
m  various  forms  and  dresses  through  their  own 
country,  at  last  collected  and  made  known 
through  the  press  abroad.  Perhaps  Germany 
in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  has  not  done  jus- 
tice to  her  own  deserts.  Perhaps  the  English 
know  better  what  humor  is,  how  valuable  to 
the  world  and  how  honorable  to  its  possessor. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  ourselves,  in 
spite  of  all  the  speculations  of  our  own  vigi- 
lant writers,  obliged  to  import  a  native  produc- 
tion from  a  foreign  country."  The  last  German 
edition  of  this  famous  work,  entitled  Dee  Frei^ 
herm  van  M&nehAaueen  wunderbare  Beieen  und 
Abenteuer  (Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  1849),  con- 
tains an  able  introduction  by  Adolf  Ellisen  upon 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  the  sources 
and  originals  of  the  MtLnchhausens,  and  the  lit- 
erature of  fictitious  travels  in  general.  The 
tradition  of  the  baron's  story-telling  is  support- 
ed in  the  work  by  the  evidence  of  a  clergyman 
who  lived  much  in  his  society,  and  who  in- 
formed Mr.  EUisen's  father,  a  medical  man  of 
GOttiuffen,  who  himself  visited  the  baron  in  his 
latter  days,  that  the  old  officer  used  to  relate 
his  most  surprising  adventures  "  in  a  cavalier 
manner,  with  a  mmtary  emphasis,  but  without 
any  passion  and  with  l^e  easy  humor  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  things  which  required  no  ex- 
planation or  proof!"  But  although  the  com- 
piler of  the  work  may  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  narratives  of  the  baron, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hunting  stories  are 
derived  from  Henry  Bebel's  FaeeHcs  (Stras- 
bourg, 1508),  while  other  incidents  are  bor- 
rowed from  Castiglione's  Cortegiano  and  Bilder- 
mann's  Utopia,  which  are  included  in  Lange's 
Delieia  Aeademica  (Heilbronn,  1765).  A  new 
and  free  German  version  of  the  EnglM  edition 
appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  the  title 
of  Mt^nehhausen^e  LOgenabenteuer,  The  work 
still  maintains  its  popularity  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Imitations  of  Mtlnchhausen's  stories  are  called 
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in  GermflDj  2RknMau$iadm.  The  snoeeiB  of 
the  work  has  called  much  attention  to  the  ele- 
ments of  humor  and  poetry  in  the  character  of 
the  class  of  people  who  listened  most  to  Mttnch- 
hansen^B  stories,  and  given  rise  to  Immermann^s 
celebrated  Miknchhausen  (i  vols.,  2  ed.,  DOasel* 
dorf;  1841),  and  to  Adolf  SchrOdter^s  picture 
representing  the  baron  surrounded  dj  his 
listeners. 

MUNDAY,  A5TH0NT,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  in  1558,  died  in  London,  Aug.  10, 1688. 
After  having  been  an  ^prentice  and  actor,  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  became  a  student  in  the 
English  OathoUo  college  at  R<Hne.  On  return- 
ing to  England,  he  abjured  his  religion,  appear- 
ed as  a  witness  against  some  Oatholic  conspira- 
tors, and  subsequently  published  a  report  of 
their  execution,  having  held  a  disputation  with 
one  of  them  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  He 
next  became  a  playwright,  and  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  the  con^vance  of  city  pa- 
geants. Mr.  Collier  enumerates  14  plays  which 
were  written  either  whoUy  or  in  part  by  Mun- 
dav. 

MIJNDT,  Thxodob,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Potsdam,  Sept.  19, 1808.  He  was  educated 
in  Berlin,  spent  some  time  in  literary  pursuits 
in  Leipsic,  and  became  prominent  among  the 
young  Germany  school  of  writers  and  politicians 
of  wnom  Heine  and  BOme  were  the  principal 
exponents.  His  liberalism  ffiving  umbrage  to 
the  government,  he  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  at  the 
university  of  Berlin  after  his  retum  in  1889. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general 
literature  and  history  at  Breslau,  and  since  1850 
he  has  officiated  as  director  of  the  library  of 
the  Berlin  university.  Among  his  earliest 
writings  was  Mad(mna^  oder  UnterhalPungen  mU 
einer  Meiiiffen  (Leipsic,  1885).  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Its  morbid  though  poetical 
views  of  life  are  said  to  have  prompted  Gharlotte 
Stieglitz  to  commit  suicide  from  devotion  to  her 
husband,  whom  she  hoped  to  divert  fh>m  his 
varied  troubles  by  the  greater  sorrow  caused  by 
her  death.  Mundt  edited  her  writings  under  the 
titie  CharhtU  SHegliU,  ein  Denkmal  (BerUn, 
1886).  Among  his  subsequent  works  are  a 
series  of  novels,  the  best  of  which  are  Thomoi 
Mtinur  (Altona,  1841),  and  Carmola^  oder  die 
WUdertairfe  (Hanover,  1844) ;  Mendota^oderder 
Fat0r  ^20r /SbMfiM  (Berlin,  1847) ;  and  2>M  JToto- 
dare  (1850).  He  has  also  published  Spcmer^ 
Odnge  und  WeUadnge  (Altona,  1888-'40), 
Vdlkereehau  arif  Bmm  (Stuttgart^  1840),  and 
other  sketches  of  travels,  and  a  brilliant  delin- 
eatien  of  the  character  of  Knebel  in  the  edition 
of  that  author^s  posthumous  works  which  he 
prepared  in  concert  with  Yamhagen  von  Ense. 
Among  his  more  solid  productions  are  Kwnei 
der  Deutechen  Ptoea;  AUgemeine  lAteratur- 
OtechicKU^  in  continuation  of  that  of  Scblegel ; 
DraouUurgie;  Oeechiehte  der  LUeraUir  der  Ge- 
gefmarty  &c  His  GteMehte  der  OeetUtc^ft 
(1844)  was  followed  by  a  OeeehiehU  der  Devt- 
mken  8tdmde  (1858) ;  and  he  published  in  1851 


an  interesting  work  on  MaochiaTcOL  Hel 
in  1844  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Lothcr% 
political  works.  His  £om  und  Keapel  was  pnl^ 
Ushed  in  1860. — Klaba.  wife  of  the  preceaiiifc 
known  under  her  pseuaonyme  of  Loise  Mftm- 
bach,  bom  Jan.  2,  1814,  was  married  to  Mimdt 
in  1889.  Her  novelsandicate  the  most  ancon- 
ventional  views  of  life,  ultra>liberal  political 
opinions,  and  an  unbridled  imagination.  Among 
them  are  Oieela^  Eta^  and  Die  Toehier  eimer 
KaieeriwrLf  the  last  an  extravagant  narrative 
of  Russian  despotism.  Among  her  most  reoent 
works  are  Fnedriehder  Qroeee  und  eein  Bef(Z 
vols.,  Berlin,  1858),  and  Berlin  und  Samemmci 
(4  vols.,  1858). 

MUin  or  Davoib  Rivsb,  a  stream  of  wMt- 
em  AMca,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Crystal 
mountains  and  flows  into  Gorisco  bay  in  the 
ffulf  of  Guinea,  in  lat  l""  2'  N.,  long.  9**  88'  £.  It 
is  formed  by  8  main  branches,  viz. :  the  Ktoogtk 
40  m.  long ;  the  Ktambounay,  70  m.  long;  toA 
the  Noya,  whose  length  is  about  80  m.  These 
head  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  8i«T» 
del  Crystal,  and  like  the  Muni  itself  follow  a 
genend  westerly  or  south-westerly  oponeu 
Their  banks  are  thinly  peopled  by  a  variety  of 
tribes. 

MUNICH  (Germ.  Manehen),  a  city  of  aoiitli 
Germany,  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isar,  m  the  midst  of  a  plain  upward  of 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  88  m.  by 
railway  from  Augsburg,  825  m.  from  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  220  m.  W. from  Vienna;  pop. 
in  1856, 187,095,  including  about  16,000  Prot- 
estants and  1,000  Jews,  the  rest  being  Boman 
Catholics.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Munich  has  been  so  much  enlarged 
and  embellished,  chiefly  through  the  exertiooa 
of  King  Louis,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  central  Europe,  vying 
in  its  attractions  with  the  most  renowned  cap- 
itals of  Germany,  and  surpassing  them  all  in 
the  splendor  of  some  of  its  public  buildings  and 
woriu  of  art  and  in  ^e  vivacity  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  city  consists  of  the  old  town,  tho 
numerous  streets  of  which  branch  fh>m  the 
great  market  place,  of  5  suburbs  (the  old  BL 
Anna  and  Pfarr.  and  the  new  SchOnfeld,  Maxi- 
milian, and  Ludwig's  Yorstadt),  and  of  8  sub- 
urbs or  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar. 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  An.  BeantifU 
streets  and  squares  are  found  in  the  new  parts 
of  the  city,  but  there  are  wide  intervals  between 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  n>ace  over  whidi 
they  are  scattered  is  capable  of  holding  doable 
the  present  population,  so  that  the  more  mod- 
em and  magnificent  part  of  Munich  has  still  s 
somewhat  unfinished  appearance.  The  most 
animated  streets  are  in  the  old  town.  The 
Earlstrasse  and  Ludwigsstrasse  are  the  most 
imposing  thoroughfliires  of  the  new  city.  In 
the  former  are  the  Glyptothek,  Pinakothek, 
and  church  of  St  Boniface;  in  the  latter,  the 
university,  the  blind  asylum,  the  new  royal  rid- 
ing school,  the  new  palace  for  the  ministry 
of  war,  and  various  learned  and  public  institn- 
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tioafl.    The  MaX'JodepVs  Bqnare,  adorned  with 
Baoch^B  statae  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  fao- 
JBff  the  maasiye  strnctare  of  the  new  rojal 
udaoe,  is  the  largest  square  of  Monich.  Among 
tteother  beaatiral  squares  are  the  Odeon,  Wit- 
telibacher,  KaroUnen,  Mayimilian,  Earls,  KO- 
wgBy  and  Promenaden  Platz,  all  more  or  less 
adonied  with  statuary.    The  most  frequented 
pabBc  promenades  are  the  rojal  park  or  Hof- 
nrtoi,  the  Sonnenstrasse,  and  the  English  gar- 
dflo,  originallj  laid  out  by  Count  Rumford  and 
eootaining  seyeral  fine  works  of  art — ^Munich 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  up- 
ward of  20   Roman  Oatholio  churches  and 
chapeb.    St  Peter's,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
edince,  dates   from   the  18th  century.    The 
m&0iifl  {FnHienkireihe)y  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  15th,  is  a  vast  Gk>thio  building,  remark- 
able for  its  two  lofty  dome-capped  towers.    St 
IBdiaelX  or  the  Jesuits'  church,  is  about  800  feet 
in  length,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
iiterior  aiid  for  the  width  of  its  roof^  unsup- 
pofted  by  pillars.    The  church  of  St  Ccjetan 
eootains  tibe  txnnbs  of  the  royal  fEimily  and 
Thorwaldflon's  celebrated  monument  of  Eugene 
de  Beanfaamais.    Still  more  remarkable  are 
the  modem  churches.    The  All  Saints'  chapel 
{AOtrkdUgm^Eqfhi^Ue),  built  in  the  Byzan- 
tioa  or  Lombard  style  after  the  designs  of 
ElenxB,  was  opened  in  1887;  it  is  embellished 
with  marble,  mosaics,  painting,  and  gilding. 
The  columns  are  of  red  T^lese  marble  with 
white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  base  of  the 
wiDs  is  ako  of  red  marble.    The  upper  part  of 
tbe  aisles  is  incmsted  with  different  colored 
narbles.    All  the  rest  is  covered  with  religious 
r«n*"Ca  in  fresco  upon  a  gpldenground^  ex<B- 
eited  by  Hess  and  his  pupils.    The  Luawigi- 
XMU,  in  the  round  arcn  style,  is  also  fiamous 
fior  ^  beanty  of  its  execution  and  its  desig^ 
and  for  the  wealth  of  its  decorations,  whicn 
oonmnse  colossal  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Panl  and  other  works  by  Sohwanthaler,  and 
OoroeliDs's  great  fresco  painting  of  the  ^^Last 
Jtt^ment,"  upward   of  60  feet  high.    The 
^nvh  church  of  St  Maria  Hilf  in  the  suburb 
of  An.  buOt  by  Ohlmtdler  between  1881  and 
ISSt,  m  the  German  pointed  style  of  the  14th 
catary,  wkh  high  lancet  widows,  contains  19 
nlendid  painted  windows  iUustrative  of  inoi- 
ooiiB  in  tiie  life  of  the  Holy  Yir^,  designed 
bf  the  most  eminent  Hunidi  artists  and  eze- 
eitod  in   the  royal   porcelain   manufactory. 
The  drardi  or  basilica  of  St  Boniface,  attached 
to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  the  same  name, 
boflt  between  1885  and  1850  in  the  Byzantine 
ityki,  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  them 
■Q.    The  front  has  a  nortico  of  8  Corinthian 
eohmms  with  8  bronze  doors.    The  side  facades 
have  a  double  row  of  round-headed  windows. 
Tiie  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  51  feet  wide, 
and  70  doable  aisles,  15  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
hirik,  iB^HMted  on  each  side  by  64  monolithic 
cohnms  of  marble  disposed  in  4  rows.    The 
pcvaoflot  k  of  marble  mosaic,  and  the  roof  of 
open  timber  work,  the  beams  of  which  are 


carved  and  richly  decorated,  and  the  ceiling 
between  them  azure  wit±i  golden  stars.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  frescoes,  the  uppw 
series  commemorative  of  German  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  the  lower  series  of  the  life  of  St 
Bonifiace,  executed  by  Heinrieh  Hess  and  his 
scholars.  The  small  church  of  St  Salvador 
has  been  used  for  the  Greek  worship  since  the 
accession  of  King  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece ; 
it  has  a  service  of  plate  presented  by  the  late 
czar  Nicholas.  A  beautiful  place  of  worship 
for  Protestants  was  opened  in  1882,  and  a  syna- 

§oguein  1826.  Convents  were  suppressed  at 
[le  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  but  several 
of  them  were  restored  in  1829. — ^Prominent 
among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 
Munich  are  the  general  hoOT>ital  (N.  W.  of  the 
cemetery,  which  is  one  of  tne  finest  in  Germa- 
ny), and  several  other  horoitals  and  orphan  asy- 
lums, a  lunatic  asylum,  children's  asylums,  £q. 
At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions 
stands  the  univermtv,  which  was  removed  from 
Landshut  to  Munich  in  1826,  and  which  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1860  had  1,092  matriculated 
students  and  upward  of  70  professors.  Its  ju- 
bilee was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1859. 
The  chair  of  chemistry  has  been  occupied 
since  1862  by  Uebig,  who  is  also  director  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  (1860)  president 
of  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  university 
has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes,  and  attach- 
ed to  it  are  a  nuqiber  of  schools  for  various 
branches  of  science,  and  the  Georgianum,  a 
Boman  Catholic  seminary.  The  city  contains 
also  8  gymnasiums,  4  Latin  schools,  a  normal 
school,  a  military  academy,  a  young  ladies' 
school  and  ladies'  college  lpamemt\ft\  and  a 
great  number  of  other  educational  institutions, 
including  academies  of  art,  mining,  military 
science,  hydraulics,  medianical  sciences  (in  the 
central  polytechnic  school),  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  and  public  common  schools 
for  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Under 
the  late  and  present  king,  Munich  has  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  poets  and  of  many 
scientific  men.  The  names  of  Jacobi,  S5mme- 
ring,  Schelling,  Oken,  GOrres,  Fallmerayer, 
Ennemoser,  ^uffert,  Liebig,  Thiersch,  Neu- 
mann, and  other  eminent  men  have  contributed 
to  raise  the  intellectual  importance  of  Munich. 
It  possesses  many  scientmo  collections,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  museum  of 
naturd  history,  which  comprises  the  Brazilian 
collection  formed  by  Martins  and  Spitz  in  their 
explorations  of  that  country.  In  the  same 
bjiilding  are  a  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
and  medals  and  a  geological  museum.  There 
are  also  various  literary  associations  in  the  city 
for  historical  and  other  scientific  investigations. 
Among  the  many  libraries,  the  magnificent  pub- 
lic or  TojiX  library  is  the  most  extensive,  nav- 
ing  been  enlw^ed  by  those  of  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, and  including  now  upward  of  850,000 
works  in  about  800,000  printed  volumes,  com- 
prising 18,000  incunabula,  about  50  zylographio 
publications,  and  nearly  19,000  MSS.— The  fine 
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arte,  however,  oonstitate  the  chief  glwjr  of 
Munich.  The  academy  of  fine  arts  is  divided 
into  the  sections  of  arehitectore,  scnlptnre, 
painting,  and  lithography,  the  last  named  art 
naving  been  invented  in  Mnnioh  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder,  a  native  of  Pragae,  at  the  dose  of  the 
18th  century.  It  contains  a  mnsenm  of  anti- 
quities and  caste,  the  8chwanthaler  mnsemn, 
and  the  studies  of  many  artiste.  Peter  von 
Hess,  Ueinrich  Hess,  and  Kanlbach  are  residente 
of  Munich.  The  famous  Glyptothek  or  sculp- 
ture gallery  was  built  by  Klenze  from  1816  to 
1830,  and  contains  collections  of  statuary  from 
the  earliest  eras  of  art  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  divided  into  12  halls.  The  1st  contains  Egyp- 
tian and  the  2d  the  earliest  Greek  and  Etruscan 
antiquities.  Most  celebrated  is  the  8d  hall,  with 
the  iEginetan  marbles  discovered  in  1811  by 
Haller  and  the  Englishmen  Oockerell  and 
Forster,  and  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  These 
Bculptures  are  classed  among  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity,  artistically  as  well  as 
archsBologically,  from  the  connection  which 
they  show  between  the  primitive  practice  of 
art  to  which  they  belong  and  ite  perfection  in 
the  period  of  Phidias.  The  4th  hall  is  called 
the  hall  of  Apollo  from  the  statue  of  that  god 
in  Parian  marble  ascribed  to  Ageladas,  and  for- 
merly called  the  Barberini  muse.  The  5th  hall 
(hall  of  Bacchus)  contains  the  sleeping  or  Bar- 
berini fawn,  and  other  famous  works.  The  6th 
hall  (hall  of  the  sons  of  Niobe)  is  remaikable 
for  a  kneeling  fignre  of  Ilioneus,  the  youngest 
son  of  Niobe.  The  subjecte  in  the  7th  hall 
(haU  of  the  gods)  illustrate  heathen  mythology, 
and  those  in  the  8th  (Trojan  hall)  the  heroes 
of  Homer.  In  the  9th,  or  hall  of  heroes,  are 
statues  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Nero ;  and 
the  10th,  or  Roman  hall,  is  remarkable  for  ite 
decoration,  and  contains  a  series  of  buste  of  em- 
perors, which  exhibit  the  decline  of  Roman 
art.  The  11th  is  the  hall  of  colored  sculpture, 
and  the  12th  hall  is  devoted  to  modem  statuary, 
including  a  copy  of  Canova^s  Paris  and  Venus, 
Thorwaldsen^s  Adonis  and  bust  of  King  Louis. 
Bchadow's  "Girl  fastening  her  Sandal,"  and 
other  modem  works.  The  colossal  marble  sta- 
tues of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  DonateUo,  re- 
spectively by  Brugger  and  Von  Lossow,  were 
added  to  the  Glyptothek  by  ex-King  Louis  in 
I860.— The  Pinakothek  or  picture  gallery,  a 
more  extensive  building  than  the  Glyptothek, 
also  designed  by  Elenze,  of  which  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  on  RaphaeFs  birthday,  April 
7,  1826,  was  completea  in  1686.  It  contains 
about  1,800  paintmgs,  consisting  of  Uie  best 
works  of  the  royal  collections,  arranged  aS- 
cording  to  schools  in  9  halls  and  28  adjoining 
apartmente  or  small  oabinete  in  the  2d  story  of 
the  building,  the  large  works  of  each  school 
being  placed  in  the  central  hall,  which  com- 
municates on  one  side  with  the  apartmente 
where  the  smaller  paintings  are  placed  and  on 
the  other  with  an  extensive  comdor,  which  is 
itself  divided  into  25  compartmente  or  20^^m, 
az2d  adomed  with  frescoes  by  Comelius  Ulua- 


trative  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arte  dnrin^ 
the  middle  ages.  Among  the  paintings  are 
works  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vind, 
Oorreggio,  Titian,  and  other  Italian  artista. 
The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  is  illustrated  in 
his  capacity  of  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect; 
and  an  entire  compartment  is  filled  with  the 
works  of  Raphael.  Albert  DOrer,  Rcmbrandti 
Vandyke,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  Gennan, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  are  fully  repreeent- 
ed ;  and  95  works  of  Rubens  take  up  the  entire 
space  of  the  central  and  largest  hall  of  the  gal- 
lery. There  are  also  a  few  pictures  by  Mnrillo, 
Velasquez,  Pouann,  Claude,  Vemet.  and  other 
artiste  of  the  Spanish  and  French  schools.  Tha 
lower  story  contains  collections  of  9,000  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters,  including  some  of  B*- 
phael,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  &o. ;  also  the  drawings 
of  Comelius  for  the  lo^giej  and  8,000  drawinga 
of  South  American  scenery  by  Johann  Lorena 
Rugendas.  The  cabinet  of  engravings  compriaea 
about  800,000  works.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  W.  wing  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan  and 
other  vases  On  the  N.  is  the  new  Pinakothek 
designed  by  Voigt,  begun  in  1846  and  completed 
in  1858,  destined  for  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists,  and  comprising  52  rooms  in  two  stories. 
The  upper  floor,  which  contains  them,  is  divided 
into  5  large  central  halls,  5  rooms  on  the  sootli 
and  14  small  cabinete  on  the  north,  beside  a 
room  at  the  west  with  Rottmann's  encaustic 
pdntings,  views  and  illustrations  of  Grecian 
nistory  and  localities.  In  the  central  hall  are 
Eaulbach^s  "Destmction  of  Jerusalem,^  and 
Schom's  "Deluge."  It  contains  also  TlUkieli 
"Readinff  of  the  Will."  On  the  ground  floor 
is  the  collection  of  paintings  on  porcelain,  in- 
eluding  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
the  picture  gallery.  A  new  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  designed  by  Zieb- 
land  in  the  Corinthian  style,  was  opened  in 
1846.  In  the  old  picture  gallery  on  the  N.  aide 
of  the  royal  park  is  a  collection  of  antiqaitiea 
and  curiosities  from  different  parte  of  the  world. 
The  Leuchtenberg  gallery  of  paintings  was  re- 
moved to  St  Petersburg  in  1858.  The  new  royal 
palace  (d^  neue  Kdnig$bau\  a  magnificent  and 
stupendous  building,  contains  a  large  number 
of  works  of  art.  The  interior  presente  an  imi- 
tetion  of  the  omamente  of  the  loggie  of  the 
Vatican.  The  ground  floor  consiste  of  stato 
rooms  painted  in  fi-esco  by  Schnorr,  illostrativ 
of  the  Nibehingm,  The  Idngs*  and  qnecna* 
apartmente  are  adomed  with  paintings  respec- 
tively from  the  Qreek  and  German  poets.  Th« 
decorations  of  the  throne  room,  drawing  roovn, 
bedroom,  writing  room,  and  library  of  the  queen 
are  respectively  devoted  to  Klop^tock,  liVieiand, 
Goethe,  Bchiller,  and  Tieck.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  palace  is  the  so  called  Fett 
Saawau^  containing  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ball 
room  two  rooms  for  card  playing  called  halls 
of  the  beauties,  with  portraite  of  beautiful 
women  of  modem  times,  including  that  of  Lola 
Montez.  The  banquet  hall,  haU  of  Charle- 
magne, hall  of  Barbarossa,  and  hall  of  Rudolph 
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of  Hkptbiirg  are  all  decorated  with  cbmoe 
works.  The  most  stately  of  them  all  is  the 
tlnx>Qe  room.  The  Lenchtenberg  palace  in  the 
OdeoQ  square  is  a  fine  building.  The  new 
Wittelsbaieh  palace  in  the  Gk>thio  style,  begun 
in  1SI8  and  completed  in  1849,  has  been  the 
rend^oe  of  King  Louis  since  his  abdication. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  monuments  of 
Knni^  is  the  Bavarian  hall  of  &me,  on  the  W. 
side  <^  the  Theresienwiese,  consisting  of  a 
Doric  ^pordco  forming  8  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
IB  the  oKitre  of  whien  stands,  on  a  pedestal  of 
^  hei|^t  of  28i  feet,  Schwanthaler^s  colossal 
ititoe  of  Bavaria,  6H  ^^t  high,  representing 
tiie  pTotectrese  of  Bavaria,  accompuiied  by  a 
lion.  The  busts  of  disdnguished  Bavarians  are 
plaeed  along  the  walls  behind  the  48  columns 
of  the  halL  In  the  tympana  are  4  recumbent 
figures  by  Schwanthaler  representii^  the  4  prin- 
cq>al  provinceB  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  meze 
are  9S  metopas,  all  from  designs  of  Schwantha- 
kr.  The  triumphal  arch  (Sisgaihor)^  at  the  N. 
sod  of  the  Lodwigsstrasse,  is  also  a  beautiful 
BioBQment ;  and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
trch  in  the  old  Doric  style,  to  be  called  Pro- 
fflioi,  desgned  by  Klenze,  was  laid  in  1858 
k  the  end  of  the  Briennerstrasse.  A  com  hall 
{SArtumenJkaus)  was  opened  in  1858,  and  other 
■ew  buildings  are  in  progress.  A  new  street 
^Cftiimilianstrasse)  has  also  been  recently 
fonned  with  a  view  of  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  Isar. — The 
theatres  and  musical  entertainments  of  Munich 
se  among  the  best  in  Germany.  Among  the 
popular  festivals  is  the  annual  agricultural 
meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  ((9e;^>- 
her-  CfT  VM^€$f)^  which  is  held  on  the  There- 
aenwiese,  and  lasts  several  days.  The  same 
place  is  used  for  horse  races,  &c. — ^The  princi- 
pal article  of  trade  is  grain,  and  two  great 
luT9  are  held  annually.  The  breweries  of 
Mumch  e^Joy  a  high  reputation.  The  manu- 
£Mtures  comprise  woollen  cloth,  leather,  silk, 
cotton,  ealiooee,  tobacco,  beet  root  sugar,  niano- 
fivtes^  playing  cards.  Jewelry,  bronze  ana  iron 
works,  ooachea,  and  mathematical,  surgical, 
optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  industrial  establishmenta 
are  the  royid  bronze  foundery;  the  bronze 
ftn&dofy  of  Stiglmayer;  the  royal  painted  glass 
and  the  royal  porcelain  manufactories ;  the  es- 
taUishment  of  Ettel,  founded  in  1815  by  Rei- 
Af«>m4»Ti^  for  the  manufacture  of  technological 
iaftruments;  and  Fraunhofer^s  manufactory  of 
tdesGopes  and  optical  instruments.  Orawford^s 
bnmze  statues  of  Beethoven  and  Washington 
Aid  Quarenstroem's  statue  of  Berzelius  were 
eaat  in  the  roval  foundery. — ^The  name  of 
Moaich  (Munienen)  occurs  for  the  first  time  at 
titt  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  It  became 
the  reaHience  of  the  dukes  of  the  house  ot 
Wktebbach,  and  was  much  enlarged  after  its 
deotnicdon  by  fire  in  1827,  and  endowed  with 
OMDy  public  bnildings  by  William  the  Pious 
(W^16S0)  and  the  elector  Maximilian  L 
(l$g^'3J).     On  May  IT,  1682,  it  was  taken 


and  held  for  some  time  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden.  Under  Charles  Theodore  (1777-99) 
Munich  was  greatly  improved  and  still  further 
enlarged ;  and  from  an  mferior  town  it  has  risen 
under  the  fiostering  care  of  King  Maximilian  L 
(1799-1825),  and  particularly  xmder  that  of  his 
son  Louis,  to  the  rank  of  an  important  capital. 
While  still  crown  prince  Louis  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  the  Glyptothek  and  of  other  public  works ; 
and  from  his  accession  to  the  throne  (1826)  un- 
til his  abdication  (1848)  he  contributed  most 
powerfhUy  to  invest  Munich  with  its  present 
splendor.  Munich  was  entered  by  the  French 
xmder  Moreau,  July  2, 1800,  and  on  Oct  13, 
1805,  by  Napoleon,  who  agun  visited  the  cit^i^ 
Jan.  14, 1806,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  de  Beauhamais.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  disturbances  broke  out  in  Munich, 
in  consequence  of  which  Lola  Montez,  who  was 
supposed  to  exercise  much  influence  over  the 
king,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight,  and  the 
king  himself  abdicated,  March  20,  1848,  in 
favor  of  his  son  Maximilian  IE.,  who  has  since 
endeavored  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  father 
in  constantly  enriching  his  capital  with  new 
treasures  of  art  and  learning.  The  railway  to 
Vienna  was  opened  Aug.  12,  1860. 

MUNJEET,  the  root  of  an  East  India  plant, 
rubia  fMiMtBtOy  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
madder.  The  roots  are  of  similar  appearance 
as  to  size,  &c.,  to  those  of  madder,  and  are  found 
in  commerce  in  bundles  of  2  or  8  feet  in  length. 
The  coloring  principle  appears  to  be  alizaraie, 
and,  as  in  madder,  this  is  convertible  into  ga- 
rancine,  for  which  purpose  the  roots  are  used  in 
Europe.    Mui^eet  dyes  a  very  bright  scarlet. 

MUNK.  Salomon,  a  French  orientalist,  of 
Jewish  ormn,  bom  in  Glogau,  Prussian  Silesia, 
in  1807.  He  was  educated  in  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Michael  Beer,  brother 
of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and 
Oh^zy  in  Paris.  In  1885  he  visited  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  collecting  mate- 
riids  for  an  edition  in  the  original  Arabic  text 
in  Hebrew  letters  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Maimonides,  Moreh  nebuhhim  (^^  Guide  of  the 
Erring")^  the  publication  of  which  he  com- 
menced m  1856,  with  a  French  translation  and 
notes  under  the  title  of  Le  guide  de$  SgarSi.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  deputy  custo^an  of  the 
oriental  MSS.  m  the  royal  library  of  Paris.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  and  M.  Cr^mieux  to  the  East  on  their  mia- 
sion  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus, and  secured  in  E^^t  many  interestinff 
Arabic  MSS.  relating  to  the  earlv  literature  of 
the  Oaraites  and  to  other  branches  of  eastern 
scholarship.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted 
himself  so  assiduously  to  his  learned  researches 
that  failing  eyesight  eventually  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  oflSce  in  the  library,  and  he  haa 
lived  in  retirement  since  1852.  He  wrote  an 
exhaustive  work  on  Palestine  (Paleitinej  de- 
scription  gSographique^  historique  et  aretUoUh 
gique  ^aris,  1845,  included  in  Didot's  collection 
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of  the  Uhiven  pittore9que)y  and  fhrnishedmany 
valuable  dissertations  to  the  EneyclopHie  di$ 
gem  du  monde^  and  to  the  Journal  Asiatiew. 
A  portion  of  his  contribntions  to  the  Dictum- 
ntwre  deB  9c%enee$  philo$ophique$^'  on  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  philosophy,  nas  been  translated 
into  German  nnder  the  title  of  Phihsophie  und 
philotophiiehe  SehrifUn  der  Juden  (Leipsio, 
1858).    In  1848  he  published  a  paper  to  dis- 

Sroye  the  assertion  of  8edillot,  who  had  en- 
earored  to  deprive  Tyoho  Brahe  of  the  merit 
of  the  disoovwy  of  the  variations  of  the  moon, 
and  to  trace  it  to  the  Arabs  in  the  10th  oen- 
tary.  He  has  also  written  BS/texionsiur  U  cults 
dei  ancieni  Eiebrevw  dam  mi  rapportt  awe  le$ 
atUrst  euUes  de  VantiquiU  (1888),  and  other 
works. 

MUNKi08,  a  town  of  K  Himgarj,  comity 
of  Bereg,  on  the  Latoroza ;  pop.  about  5,000. 
£.  of  it,  on  a  high  rock,  is  ntnated  the  fortress 
of  the  same  name,  distingnished  in  Hungarian 
history  by  numerous  sieges,  and  now  used  by 
the  Austrians  as  a  state  prison.  During  the 
war  of  1848-'9  the  town  and  fbrtress  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hungarians.  Among  the  re- 
nowned captives  of  Munk&ca  was  TpsQante. 

MtTNKTCH,  Bttbkhard  Ohbibtoph,  count  a 
Russian  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  the 
then  Danish  duchy  of  Oldenbunr  in  1688,  died 
in  St.  Petersburff  about  1767.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  peasant  who  was  ennobled  by  Frederic 
ni.,  king  of  Denmark^d  early  distinguished 
himiself  as  a  soldier.  He  was  inade  a  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Denain,  and  sent  to  Cambraif 
where  he  was  very  kindly  treated  by  F6n6- 
lon.  In  1720  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  who 
confided  to  him  tne  execution  of  tibe  great 
canal  of  Ladoga.  In  the  rei^  of  Anna  he  be- 
came field  marshal  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  He  besieged  and  conquered 
Dantzic  in  1784,  and  was  on  his  return  em- 
ployed in  quellinff  disturbances  in  Warsaw. 
In  1785  he  was  called  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  against  the  Turks,  and  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  triumphs  over  the 
enemy.  He  desolated  the  Crimea  (1786),  took 
Otchakov  (1787),  crosaed  the  Dniester  near 
Sinkowza  (1789),  defeated  the  Turks  near 
Stevutchan,  seized  the  fortress  of  Chocim,  and 
occupied  Moldavia.  The  treaty  of  Belgrade 
(Sept  18, 1789)  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  the  empress  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  appoint  the  duke  Ihnest  Biron 
of  Ck>uriand  as  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  successor.  But  his  hope  of  securing  in 
this  manner  his  own  Influence  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  duke  taking  the  power  into 
nis  own  hands,  upon  which  Mnnnich  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  tnmsferred  the  regency 
nominally  to  Princess  Anna,  the  mother  of 
Ivan,  the  young  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
while  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as 
prime  minister  of  the  empire,  endeavoring  to 
consolidate  his  power  by  an  alliance  with  Prus- 


sia. The  regent  Anna  lavished  upon  him  her 
bountiea,  but  entered  into  negotiati<m  witk 
Austria  and  Saxony  in  order  to  neutralize  ICfta- 
nich's  coalition  with  Prussia,  in  consequa»o» 
of  which  he  relinquished  his  office  (May,  1741). 
He.  was  on  the  point  of  removing  to  EOniaa- 
berg,  when  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  Sim 
throne  (Dec.  1741)  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  empress  and  sentenced  to  death.  Thm 
sentence  was  afterward  commuted  to  exile  to 
Siberia,  but  his  estates  were  confiscated.  H« 
spent  nearly  20  years  in  exile,  raising  vegetables 
for  a  Hvelihood,  until  1762,  when  at  the  age  o^ 
79  he  was  recalled  by  Peter  IH.,  who  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  position.  He  ei^oy«d 
the  friendsnip  both  of  this  sovereign  and  o^ 
Catharine  H.,  who  appointed  him  in  the  aaam 
year  director-general  of  the  Baltic  porta.  Hia 
£bauehe  pour  donner  um  idie  de  ta  forwis  Ai 
aoutemefment  de  Vempire  de  Bumie  was  pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen  in  1774. 

MUS^OZ,  Fbbkando,  duke  of  Bianzarea,  boa- 
band  of  Maria  Christina,  queen  dowager  o^ 
Spain,  bom  at  Tarancon,  province  of  Cuenca* 
in  1810.  He  was  of  very  low  birth,  and  whiU 
a  private  in  the  royal  guards  attracted  by  hia 
personal  beauty  the  attention  and  admiratioii 
of  Maria  Christina,  to  whom  he  was  secretly 
married,  Dec.  28, 1888,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  King  Ferdinand  YIL  Hia 
sister  at  the  time  was  a  washerwoman.  The 
marriage  was  publicly  solemnized.  Oct.  18, 1844^ 
and  Mufioz  was  made  duke  of  Rianzarea,  a 
Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  a  knigjit 
of  the  golden  fieece.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  de  Montpensier  to  the 
sister  of  Queen  Isabella  H.,  Louis  Philippe  of 
France  bestowed  upon  Mufioz  the  French  title 
of  duke  of  Montmorot 

MUNSELL,  Joel,  an  American  printer,  bom 
in  Northfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.  He  €•- 
tablifihed  himself  in  Albany  in  1827,  and  waa 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  ^^  New  Toik  State 
Mechanic''  from  1841  to  1848.  He  haa  com- 
piled "Annals  of  Albany"  (10  vols.  12mo., 
Albany,  1850-'58) ;  "Chronology  of  Ttptit 
and  Paper  Making "  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Albany. 
1867);  and  "  Every  Day  Book  of  History  and 
Chronology"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1858), 
He  has  also  published  "Historical  Series^  (7 
vols.),  in  greatpart  edited  and  annotated  by 
himself^  and  "  Woodworth's  Reminisoencea  of 
the  City  of  Troy ;"  and  has  at  various  times  been 
the  publisher  of  the  "Unionist,"  "Albany  Daily 
State  Register,"  "Albany  Morning  Ezpresa,^ 
and  "Statesman."  Mr.  Munsell  h^  made  the 
art  of  printing,  in  its  history  and  application,  a 
special  study,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  the 
subject,  the  largest  ever  made  in  America,  baa 
been  in  part  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  New 
York  state  library.  Beside  the  works  enumer- 
ated, Mr.  Munsell  has  contributed  papers  to  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  Albany  institute. 

MUNSTER  (anc.  Mumhan),  the  largest  and 
southernmost  of  the  four  prorincee  of  Ireland, 
bounded  N.  by  Connaught,  £.  by  Leinster,  ana 
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OB  Other  sides  br  the  Atlantic,  ahd  comprised 
between  lat  51**^  26'  and  68**  12'  K,  and  long. 
«•  56'  and  10**  80'  W. ;  length,  148  m. ;  breadth, 
111  m. ;  area,  9,476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 1,857,- 
SIS.  The  sorfkoe  is  much  diversified.  In  the 
W.  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  and 
the  S.  is  crossed  by  long  chains  of  hills.  About 
I  of  the  sorDace  is  arable,  and  i  actually  under 
tillage.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Black- 
vater,  Soir,  Lee,  Bandon,  Mague,  Cashen,  and 
Fergus,  with  the  estuarj  of  the  Shannon,  all 
of  wliich  are  navigable.  Except  in  the  rugged 
uplands  of  Kerry,  Clare,  and  western  Oork,  the 
fimestone  soil  of  Hunster  is  of  excellent  ouali- 
U.  The  climate  is  the  most  genial  in  Ireland. 
tieologkaBy,  l^e  province  is  peculiar  in  Ireland 
for  the  rare  appearance  of  igneous  protrusions 
nd  the  aheeoce  of  bituminous  coal,  though 
poeseaang  perhaps  the  most  extensive  anthra- 
dte  d^MKDt  in  the  British  isles.  Olay  slate 
b  fcmi,  and  com)er  abounds  all  along  the 
&  coast.  Lead,  silver,  iron,  alum,  black  and 
mottled  marbles,  plastic  clays,  and  fine  ochres 
are  found.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
ooimties  of  Oli^e,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tip- 
Mrary,  and  Waterford.  As  a  idngdom  of  the 
irah  pentarchV,  Humhan  was,  perhq)s,  the 
moei  RHinidable  of  the  5  states ;  it  early  sub- 
jected Leinster  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute;  its  princes  successfhlly  opposed  and 
ultimately  expelled  the  Danes,  and  more  than 
ooee  usurped  the  sceptre  of  Tara  as  sovereigns 
of  the  entire  island.  It  was  then  divided  into 
t  prindpalities,  Thomond,  Desmond,  and  Or- 
Bond  (t.  e^  North,  South,  and  East  Munster), 
nd  Ga^el  was  the  civil,  as  it  is  still  the  eccle- 
iiaatical,  metropolis.  Till  a  recent  date,  the 
fOTffl^eogns  of  England  governed  the  province 
thfOQgh  a  local  nceroy. 

MuNSTERj  a  dty  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
Pmsaan  province  of  Westphalia  and  of  an  ad- 
nnnistranve  division  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
small  river  Aa,  connected  by  railway  with  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  with  the  river 
Sms  by  a  navigable  canal,  about  80  m.  K.  N.  E. 
from  Uologne;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  an 
aacient  dty  with  fine  GK>thic  buildings,  the 
ground  floor  of  the  houses  of  the  main  street 
being  provided  with  arcades  to  support  the 

rr  stories.  Among  the  public  buudings  are 
oa^e^nal  and  St.  Lambert  church,  from 
the  tower  of  which  still  hang  the  iron  cages  in 
which  the  bodies  of  John  of  Leyden  and  the 
ether  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  were  suspend- 
ed aAer  their  execution  in  the  great  square. 
Ihe  house  of  John  of  Leaden  still  exists  m  the 
■aiket  place.  The  ^^tederusaaly  or  hall  of 
peace,  in  the  town  hall,  derives  its  name  from 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  there 
in  1648  and  ended  the  80  years^  war.  The 
Citbolie  university,  which  was  supplanted  in 
1818  by  the  state  university  of  Bonn,  has  been 
snoe  redoeed  to  a  coUege  of  the  theological 
>nd  iduloeoi^cal  facoldes.  The  manufactures 
toogist  0/  leathery  woollen  goods,  cloth,  linen. 
tr,  Al   JCfinster  was  known  in  the  time  01 


Charlemagne  under  the  name  of  Mimigardevord. 
In  the  18tn  century  it  Joined  the  league  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  The  reformation  was  introduced 
there  in  1532,  and  in  1585  and  1586  it  wit- 
nessed the  agitations  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
former  bishopric  of  MOnster  was  raised  in  the 
12th  century  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  princi- 
pality. In  1719  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  was 
mvested  with  the  see  of  Mtlnster.  In  1808  the 
bishopric  was  secularized,  and  a  part  of  it 
ceded  to  Prussia,  which  constituted  it  a  princi- 
pality. This  was  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807 
ceded  to  France,  but  restored  to  Prussia  in  1815, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  allotted  to 
Oldenburg. 

Mt^KTEB,  BALTHAaAiL  a  Carman  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Ltlbeck,  March  24,  1785, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  Oct  5, 1798.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena,  was  for  a  time  a  preadier  at 
Gotha,  and  became  eventually  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator  in  the  German  (murch  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  as  the  editor  of  the  Bekehnma^ 
Geschichte  of  Count  Struensee,  whom  he  had 
attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copenhagen,  1772 ; 
English  translation  entitled  "A  faithful  Nar- 
rative of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Coimt 
Struensee,"  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  WendebonL 
2d  ed.,  London,  1774).  He  wrote  a  series  of 
hymns  (1778  and  1774).  He  was  the  father  of 
the  authoress  Friederike  Brun. — ^His  son  Feued- 
BEOH,  bom  in  Gotha,  Oct.  14, 1761,  died  April 
9.  1880,  was  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Gdttingen.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Italy,  and  while  in  Rome  caused  a  copy 
of  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  book  of  Darnel 
to  be  prmted  (1786),  and  discovered  in  the 
Corsini  library  the  statute  book  of  the  tem- 
plars, which  he  published  in  Berlin  in  1794. 
From  1790  to  1808  he  was  professor  of  theology 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  ftom  that 
time  till  his  death  bishop  of  Seeland.  He  left 
various  important  historical  and  theological 
works. 

MUNTJAC  (eervuhti^  Blainv.,  or  ityloeenUj 
H.  Smithy,  the  name  of  several  small  East  Indian 
deer,  which  seem  to  make  the  transition  fW)m 
the  typical  eenida  to  the  musk  deer.  The 
horns  are  small,  with  only  one  anterior  snag, 
elevated  on  pedicels  supported  by  longitudinal 
ridges  on  the  face;  there  are  lai^  canines  in 
the  upper  Jaw,  and  large  and  deep  suborbital 
pits:  there  are  no  metatarsal  glanos  nor  tufts; 
the  hoofis  are  triangular,  partly  united  in  fixmt 
by  a  web,  and  the  false  hoofs  small  and  trans- 
verse; the  hair  is  thin,  shining,  and  generally 
unspotted,  and  the  tail  is  tufted.  The  form  is 
light  and  elegant ;  the  few  species  inhabit  the 
forests  and  Jungles  of  elevated  regions  in  India 
and  its  arompeli^,  where  they  are  hunted  by 
the  natives  and  Europeans,  usually  with  dogs, 
for  the  sake  of  their  excellent  venison.  The 
conmion  muntiac  or  k\jang  {C.  vaginalu^  Gray) 
is  dark  reddish  brown,  with  the  lower  parts 
liffhter,  and  a  narrow  white  streak  on  the  front 
e<^e  of  ^e  thigh ;  it  is  about  2}  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders;  in  the  living  animal  there  are  2 
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folds  of  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  which 
support  the  horns,  uniting  below  like  a  Y,  bnt 
drying  after  death  in  8  ribbed  lines  which  sng- 
gested  to  Pennant  the  name  of  rib-faced  deer. 
The  principal  horns  are  4  or  6  inches  long,  at 
first  straight^  but  curving  inward  and  backward 
at  the  top,  the  anterior  antler  being  about  H 
inches;  the  pedicels  upon  which  thej  rest  are  8 
inches  high,  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  so  that 
when  the  antlers  are  shed  thej  ^pear  to  have 
straight  horns.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  a 
kind  of  sugar  cane,  and  malvaceous  and  succu- 
lent plants.  Its  speed  and  agility  are  great,  the 
flight  bein^  generally  in  a  circle ;  when  brought 
to  bay,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds 
upon  the  dogs  with  its  canines ;  it  is  also  taken 
in  snares,  and  falls  a  frequent  victim  to  beasts 
of  prey.  It  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  The 
Nepaul  muntjao  (0.  mo9ehatu$j  Blainv.)  is  bright 
reddish  yellow,  the  thigh  streaked  and  under  the 
tail  white,  and  the  chin  and  throat  whitish. 
The  Chinese  muntjao  (0,  BeweiH^  Gray)  is  gray- 
ish brown,  with  the  hair  short  with  paler  rmgs ; 
it  has  a  laraer  head  and  tail  than  tne  common 
species,  with  less  red  and  more  bluish  tinge, 
and  no  white  over  the  hoofs.  According  to 
Gray,  the  earl  of  Derby  had  these  8  species  at 
the  Enowsley  menagerie ;  but  they  so  bred  to- 
gether that  it  became  ^^  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate the  mules  from  the  original  species." 

MCNZER,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  and 
social  revolutionist,  bom  in  Stolberg,  Prussian 
Saxony,  about  1490,  beheaded  in  Mtlhlhausen, 
Thuringia,  in  1525.  Though  in  humble  life, 
his  parents  were  not  poor,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  afterward  at 
Leipsic,  and  to  have  been  employed  as  a  tutor 
in  oifferent  towns.  In  1519  ne  became  chap- 
lain of  a  nunneij  near  Leipsic,  and  in  1520 
pastor  of  the  principal  church  of  Zwickau. 
His  restless  disposition  and  reformatory  zeal 
led  to  quarrels  with  his  ooUeagues,  who  were 
conservative  followers  of  the  reformation,  and 
were  supported  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  town, 
while  Mnnzer  aimed  at  social  and  political 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  upon  Nikolaus  Storch,  one  of 
the  numerous  cloth  weavers  of  Zwickau.  MOn- 
cer  and  Storch  became  the  leaders  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anabaptists,  who  counted  many 
adherents  among  tne  populace,  and  who  af- 
terward took  part  in  the  peasants^  war.  Mnn- 
zer's  agitation  at  Zwickau  assumed  such  for- 
midable proportions*that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  town  at  the  end  of  April,  1521,  after 
which  he  travelled  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At 
the  beginning  of  1522  he  repaired  to  Witten- 
berg, where  his  disciples  of  Zwickau,  the  so 
called  Zwickau  prophets,  had  already  begun  to 
agitate  the  public  mind.  He  put  himself  in 
relation  with  Melanchthon  and  Bugenhagen, 
bnt  his  sympathies  were  with  Carlstadt  and 
other  ultra-radical  leaders :  to  their  measures, 
however,  Luther  was  so  firmly  opposed,  that 


Htlnzer  was  induced  to  take  his  departure. 
In  April,  1528,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  i 
curacy  at  AUstudt  He  introduced  into  the 
service  a  variety  of  innovations,  drcnlated 
inflammatory  writings  In  various  parts  of  Gtr- 
many,  and  founded  a  secret  league,  the  prin- 
cipal olject  of  which  was  to  undermine  the 
ini9uence  of  the  moderate  reformers,  and  to 
revolutionize  the  country.  In  order  to  pot 
an  end  to  his  proceedings,  Luther  appealea  te 
the  elector  FrcSieric  of  Saxonv,  who  repautd 
in  the  beginning  of  1524  to  AUstadL  Mftnzer 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  elector  a  ser- 
mon of  the  most  revoludonair  character*  te 
consequence  of  which  the  publication  of  hii 
writings  was  prohibited,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  seat  of  government.  He  per- 
sisted,  however,  in  fomenting  sedition.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chanel  inMalderbach  was  burned 
in  June,  1524,  at  nis  instigation ;  and  he  csO- 
ed  upon  the  populace  to  exterminate  popery 
and  to  abolish  the  government  by  force  of 
arms.  After  having  been  summoned  for  the 
second  time  before  the  authorities  at  Wdmsr 
(Aug.  1),  he  was  exi>elled  from  AUstjidt,  and  t 
few  weeks  afterward  he  betook  himself  to 
M&hlhausen,  although  Luther  had  cautioned 
the  authorities  against  hinL  Conspicooss 
among  the  disciples  who  had  preceded  him 
there  was  Heinrich  Pfeifer,  a  former  friar,  who 
now  became  the  principal  auxiliary  of  ICflnxer 
in  his  warfare  against  Luther.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Nuremberg  and  Basel  and  m  other 
parts  of  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
ne  returned  to  Mdhlhausen  in  Dec.  1524^  His 
influence  there  over  the  common  people  wis  so 
irresistible  that  many  of  the  h^her  classes  left 
the  town,  of  which  Mnnzer  and  l^eifer  became 
the  sole  rulers.  The  outbreak  of  the  peasants* 
war  in  south  Germany  and  Franconia  became 
the  signal  of  the  most  fbrious  excesses  on 
the  part  of  Mnnzer  and  his  followers.  Under 
the  influence  of  religious  fanaticism  and  the 
love  of  plunder,  the  peasantry  of  the  whole 
western  portion  of  Thuringia  rallied  under 
Mtinzer's  banner,  destroying  the  mansions 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  houses  of  religions 
bodies,  and  onlv  sparing  the  residences  of 
those  nobles  who  had  joined  their  move- 
ment, and  provided  them  with  troops  and 
arms.  Mtlhlhausen  was  the  head-quarters  of 
thb  movement,  which  combined  the  relig- 
ious Anabaptist  with  the  social  and  politioil 
revolutionary  element.  But  dispensions  soon 
broke  out  between  Mtlnzer  and  Pfeifer,  and  the 
citizens  of  Frankenhausen,  which  town  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  revolted  peasants,  opened 
negotiations  with  Count  Albrecht  of  Ifansfeld, 
who  was  supported  in  his  operations  by  several 
German  pnnces.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
on  May  15,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  peasants.  Mnnzer  fled  in  disguise  to 
Frankenhausen,  but  was  captured  and  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Heldrungen.  From  that  place 
he  addreiwed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Mtlhl- 
haoaen  (May  17),  reconunending  his  wife  and 
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diild  to  their  care.  After  the  oapitQlation  of 
that  town  the  principal  ringleaders  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  inclading  Mflnzer  and  Pfeifer. 
MtlnMr  was  beheaded  on  the  public  market 
place.  The  holy  sacrament  was  administered 
to  him,  according  to  the  directions  of  Dnke 
George,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  Oatho- 
fie  choroh. — See  Melanchthon,  Die  Eistorie  wm 
Thome  Mdntter  0526) ;  Strobd,  Lebmj  Sehrif- 
tm  fotd  Lekren  Thomas  Mtkieer^s  (Nuremberg, 
17^) ;  Seidemann,  Thomas  JfUneer  (Dresden 
and  Leipac,  1843) ;  and  Heinrich  Leo^s  essay 
on  lum  in  the  Bvangdische  Eireheneeitung 
(Berlin,  1856).  Theodor  Mundt  has  made  the 
£fe  of  Mdnzer  the  basis  of  a  historical  noTol, 
Thomas  Mwuer  (3  Tols.,  Altona,  1841). 

iniRAD.    BeeAMUBATH. 

IfURifiyA.    See  Eel,  vol.  vii.  p.  24. 

MCRAT,  JoAOHOC,  a  French  soldier,  and 
kiog  of  Ni^>les,  bom  at  La  Bastide-Fortuni^re, 
near  CshorSy  March  25, 1771,  executed  in  Cala- 
bria, Oct.  13, 1815.    He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, was  educated  for  the  church  at  the 
coUege  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at 
Toulouse,  and  was  ordaiued  sub-deacon;  but 
having  been  dismissed  from  the  seminary  on 
aooount  of  some  youthful  follic^  he  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  chasseurs.    Cashiered  for  an  out- 
break of  temper  after  he  had  risen  through 
some  of  the  lower  ^ades,  he  became  a  waiter 
at  a  eaf<&  in  Paris.    He  soon  entered  the  consti- 
tutional guard  of  Louis  XYL,  and  on  its  disso- 
lntioQ  received  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
ni^arly  effici^icy  and  revolutionary  spirit.  He 
even  wrote  to  the  club  of  Jacobins  declaring 
bis  intention  of  altering  his  name  to  Marat.  For 
tikis  indiscretion  he  was  cashiered  after  Robes- 
pierre's ov^rUirow  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  was  restored  to  lus  rank 
sa  colonel,  and  on  the  IdthVendemiaire  served 
as  aide-dcK^amp  to  Bonaparte.  He  accompanied 
the  young  general  to  Italy,  where  his  heroism 
commanded  universal  admiration.    After  Beau- 
lieu*!  deftat,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  deliver  to 
the  directonal  government  21  standards  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Austrians,  received  a 
triumphal  welcome  in  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
tamed  to  Ms  post  to  share  in  the  brilliant  achieve- 
menta  that  marked  the  latter  part  of  1796  and 
the  campaign  of  1797.   He  was  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  Italy,  and  had  won  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, when  he  heard  of  the  expedition 
to  E^pt;  he  hastened  to  Toulon,  and  on  May 
10,  1798,  ^nbarked  with  Bonaparte  for  that 
country.    Here  he  found  an  appropriate  field 
for  hk  skin  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  even  upon  the  Mamelukes. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
tad  in  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  and  shone  . 
conspicuously  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  contrib- 
uting to  the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  April  16, 
1799,  tad  leading  the  assault  at  Acre.    He  did 
wonden  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  July  25,  when 
he  wsa  sgain.  wounded,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  nnk  of  general  of  division.    He  left  Africa 
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with  Bonaparte,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
liking  for  him,  and  in  the  coup  cPetat  of  the 
18th  Brumure  was  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
who  expelled  the  council  of  500  from  their  hfidl 
at  St.  Cloud.  The  chief  command  of  the  con- 
sular guard  and  the  hand  of  Caroline  Bonaparte 
were  his  recompense.  At  Marengo  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  1801  command- 
ed the  army  which  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Niq>les  and  took  possession  of  Elba.  He  was 
then  appointed  governor  of  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  in  1804  of  Paris.  He  was  now  made 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Napoleon  to  empire  received  the 
baton  of  a  marshal  and  the  title  of  prince,  and 
was  made  grand  admiral  and  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the 
success  of  the  campaign  of  1805  in  Germany, 
where  he  led  the  cava&y,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  victory  at  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was 
made  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  His 
abilities  were  strikingly  displayed  in  the  battles 
of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  ^edland,  and  still  more 
in  following  up  the  results  of  these  victories. 
In  1808  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Spain,  where  he  gave  evidence 
of  generalship  and  good  policy,  and,  in  the  secret 
hope  of  being  made  king  of  Spain  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  managed  to  secure  considerable  popu- 
larity among  the  Spaniards.  After  the  eleva- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  Spanish  throne 
he  repaired  to  Italy,  where,  on  Aug.  1,  1808, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
under  the  name  of  Joachim  Napoleon.  He  at- 
tempted to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  new 
subjects,  encouraged  agriculture  and  industry, 
improved  the  public  finances,  increased  the 
navy,  and  organized  an  army  70,000  strong. 
But  unluckily  he  dreamed  of  vindicating  the 
perfect  independence  of  Naples,  and,  as  a  meas- 
ure in  this  direction,  ordered  that  all  foreigners 
in  his  service  should  renounce  allegiance  to 
their  native  country.  This  imprudent  edict, 
aimed  especially  at  the  French,  called  forth  an 
imperial  decree,  declaring  that,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  being  part  of  the  French  empire, 
every  Frenchman  should  be  of  right  a  citizen 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  king  was  deeply 
wounded  by  this  assertion  of  superiority,  and 
listened  to  overtures  from  various  European 
powers,  particularly  Austria.  He  durst  not, 
however,  disregard  Napoleon^s  summons  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign  against  Russia,  and 
was,  as  usual,  intrusted  with  Ihe  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  At  Borodino  he  he- 
roically withstood  the  Russian  fire  during  the 
whole  day,  and  like  Ney,  his  rival  in  bravery, 
came  off  untouched.  But  his  energy  seemed 
to  falter  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  com- 
menced, especially  after  he  had  been  worsted 
at  Winkowo,  Oct.  18,  1812.  He  however  re- 
ceived the  chief  conmiand  of  the  army  when, 
on  Dec.  5,  Napoleon  left  it  in  haste  for  Paris. 
But  Murat  proved  xmequal  to  his  arduous  task ; 
he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  and  on  Jan. 
16,  1818,  suddenly  took  his  departure.    Re- 
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pairing  to  his  capital,  he  reanmed  his  eeoret 
negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  Niq>oleon; 
but  his  old  affection  OTcrcoming  his  anger,  he 
Joined  his  brother-in-law  in  the  campaign  of 
1818,  and  dirolajed  his  wonted  intrepimty  again 
at  Dresden,  Wachan,  and  Leipsic;  bnt  foresee* 
ing  the  ^proaohing  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  re- 
turned to  ItaJy  to  loolc  after  his  own  interests. 
Here  he  was  led  astraj  by  his  wayering  senti- 
ments and  political  shortsightedness ;  he  signed, 
Jan.  11, 1614,  a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which 
his  kingdom  was  guaranteed  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  act  in  concert  with  the 
idlies  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Prince  Eug^e, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to- 
ward the  Adige.  But  his  new  allies,  having 
used  him,  were  ready  to  abandon  him,  while 
the  Bourbons  were  insisting  on  his  overthrow 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  hearing  of  this, 
he  sought  the  support  of  the  Italian  patriots, 
was  secretly  reconciled  with  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  news  of  the  latter^s  return  from  Elba 
marched  against  the  Austrians.  He  was  at 
first  successful,  advancing  through  the  Txpel 
States  to  the  banks  of  the  Fo ;  but  being  worst- 
ed at  Ferrara,  he  was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat; fought  bravely,  but  ineffectually,  for  two 
d^rs,  May  2  and  8,  at  Tolentino  (Anoona) ;  was 
driven  in  disorder  alonj^  the  sea  and  across  the 
Apennines,  made  an  meffectual  stand  at  St. 
Gennano  and  Mignano,  and  flnaUy  saw  his 
army  wasted  away  by  battle  and  desertion.  He 
now  attempted  negotiation;  but,  deserted  by 
even  lus  own  emissaries,  and  the  populace  of 
Naples  rising  in  insurrection,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Ischia,  while  his  queen  took  refuge  on' 
board  an  Enfflish  fri^rate.  From  Ischia  he 
went  to  the  snores  of  Frovence,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  May  25  at  night ;  his  own  country  not 
offering  him  a  safe  rettige,  he  went  to  Fiacenza, 
where  he  remained  for  two  months,  and  then 
repaired  to  Bastia,  where  he  landea  Aug.  26. 
Here  he  prepared  an  expedition,  not  unlike  that 
of  Ni^Ieon  from  Elba.  On  Sept  28,  at  the 
head  of  250  men,  with  7  small  transports,  he 
set  sail  for  Naples;  his  squadron  was  scattered 
by  foul  weather,  while  he  himself  with  a  few 
companions  was  driven  to  the  gulf  of  St  Eu- 
phemia.  He  landed  on  Oct  8  near  Pizco,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  in  his  behalf  was  pursued  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  fought  to  the  last,  but  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers  and  was  taken  amid  in- 
sults to  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot 
forthwith  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle. 
Being  offered  a  chair  and  a  handkerchief,  to 
bandage  his  eyes,  he  replied :  "  I  have  braved 
death  long  and  often  enough  to  &ce  it  with  my 
eyes  open  and  standing."  Leonard  Oallois 
published  a  HutoWe  At  Joachim  Marat  (8vo., 
Paris,  1828) ;  and  the  later  events  of  his  career 
have  been  chronicled  by  Coletta,  Le$$ixdemi^r$ 
fit  dc  la  vie  deMurat  (19^1);  and  by  Franoea- 


chetti,  Mknoine  tur  la  MfummU  out  ofUfH- 
eScU  la  mort  de  JoaMm  L  (182«).— By  his  wifa, 
Maria  AnnuntiatA  Carolina,  Murat  left  2  sens 
and  2  daughters.  Both  the  latter  married  Ital- 
ian noblemen,  LeetitiA  Josephine  becoming 
Oountess  Pepoli,  and  Louise  Jnlie  Caroline, 
Countess  Ra^nL  The  elder  son,  KAPoiios 
AoHiLLB,  bom  Jan.  21, 1801,  after  his  fathoms 
death  repaired  with  hi)  mother  to  Haimbnrg; 
Austria^oame  in  1821  to  the  United  Stat««,  set- 
tled in  Florida,  married  a  grandniece  of  WaiAh- 
ington,  devoted  himself  to  scientific  purBuit& 
and  wrote  some  essays  upon  the  institutions  or 
America.  He  died  April  15, 1847,  on  his  estate 
near  Tallahassee,  llie  younger,  NapoxAos 
LuoiEN  CHAm^  bom  in  Milan,  May  10, 1808, 
after  living  near  his  mother  until  1825,  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suipicioii. 
After  his  liberation  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  married,  his  wife  earning  a  support 
by  teaching.  On  hearing  of  the  events  of  1S48^ 
he  went  to  France,  was  welcomed  by  his  father^ 
old  friends,  and  elected  by  the  department  of 
Lot  to  the  constituent  and  the  legislative  aaaem- 
blies.  He  was  envoy  extraordiiAry  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Turin  in  1849,  became 
senator,  Jan.  25,  1852,  and  received  the  title  of 
prince'  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is  considered 
b^  some  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  He  has  one  son,  Joachim,  who  is  am 
officer  m  the  army,  and  one  daughter. 

MUBATOBI,  LuDOvico  Airrozno,  an  Itafian 
scholar,  bom  in  Yignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  Oct  21, 1672,  died  in  Modena,  Jan.  2^ 
1750.  After  completing  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Modena,  he  was  ordained  prieet, 
and  in  1694  was  i^pointed  keeper  of  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan,  where  he  discovered 
several  inedited  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripta^ 
selections  from  which,  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, he  published  under  the  titles  of 
Anecdota  Latina  and  Aneedota  Graea.  In  1701 
he  became  conservator  of  the  public  Archives 
and  principal  librarian  of  Modena.  Bm  three 
great  works  in  iUustration  of  Italian  history 
are  Berum  Italitarum  Seriptara  (25  vols,  fcdl 
Milan,  1725-'51),  AntiquxtaU$  ItaUca  Mtdn 
jEH  (6  vols.  foL,  Milan,  l788-'42),  and  AnmaU 
d^Italia  (12  vols.,  Milan,  l744-'9).  To  publish 
this  vast  collection  several  princes  ana  nobles 
of  Italy  subscribed  $4,000  each.  The  best  uni- 
form edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at 
Venice  (48  vols.  8vo.,  1790-1810). 

MURAYIEFF,  an  ancient  noble  Russian  fkm* 
ily  originally  settled  in  the  former  grand  duchv 
of  Moscow,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
No  other  fkmily  in  the  whole  Russian  empire 
enjoys  a  greater  reputation  for  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, courage,  decision,  and  activity,  but  like- 
wise for  undaunted  pride,  than  that  of  Muraviefl^ 
Among  its  eminent  members  are:  L  Nicolai, 
who  died  in  1770,  after  having  been  director 
of  the  topographical  bureau  in  St  Petersburg, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  governor 
of  Livonia.    He  published  in  1752  the  first  nxdi- 
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meatary  work  on  algebra  in  the  Bnssian  lan- 
ffotfe.    n.  MiHAiL,  born  in  Smolensk  in  1757, 
died  in  1807.      He  was  tutor  of  the  grand 
dukes  Alexiinder  and  Oonstantine,  for  whose 
rae  he  prepared  a  series  of  essays  on  history, 
ethics,  and  literature.    Panl  I.  appointed  him 
pnrj  ooonoHlor,  and  Alexander  L  depnty  min- 
Hter  of  popular  instniction.    An  edition  of 
his  writings  was  prepared  by  Earamsin,  and 
published  in  8  vols.  in*Mosoow  in  1810,  and  a 
npplement  in  8t.  Petersburg  in  1815.     lU. 
KtcoLAi^  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Nlcolai, 
horn  in  Riga  in  1768,  died  in  Moscow  in  1840. 
After  having  been  for  many  years  in  aotive 
MTTioe  in  the  Bossian  army  and  navy,  he  estab- 
lished near  Moscow  a  private  military  academy, 
many  of  wbose  pupils  afterward  rose  to  distino- 
tiofi.    He  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812- 
^8,  coneloded  the  capitulation  of  Dresden  with 
Gen  Dimias,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Hamburg.    After  tiie  peace  he  resumed  his 
dadas  at  his  academy,  which  in  1816  was 
nised  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  institution. 
He  conducted  it  till  1828,  fh>m  which  time 
till  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture, 
fie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Moscow 
ifricaltaral  society,  and  caused  Thaer's  cele- 
brtted  work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated 
into  Rosaian  (1880).    lY.  Nioolai,  second  son 
•f  the  preoeding,  bom  in  1798.    He  entered 
^  army  in  1810,  was  promoted  after  a  few 
years  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  general 
itafi;  was  employed  in  the  military  service  in 
the  Gaucasua,  and  published  in  1822  an  ac- 
eoont  of  his  travels  in  Khiva,  to  which  coun- 
try he  had  been  sent  on  a  political  mission  by 
6«i.  Termoloffl    In  1828  and  1829  he  took  a 
diBCmguished  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  in 
18S1  in  the  Polish  campaign,  when  he  contrib- 
ited  much  to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Sierakowski 
near  Kadmierz,  and  to  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Dwendbki's  army  from  the  Polish  territory. 
fie  was  made  lieutenant-general,  conunanded 
dnring  tibe  siege  of  Warsaw  in  September  the 
ri^  wing  of  the  Russian  army^  and  stormed 
thefortifioationsofRakowiec.   He  commanded 
the  Rmrian  corps  which  landed  in  Asia,  and 
arrested  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  toward 
Oonstentinople  after  his  victory  at  Konieh,  and 
ttMA  visited  Mehemet  All  in  Cairo.    Afterward 
he  soperbitended  the  construction  of  the  forti- 
ieations  of  Sebastopol,  but  fell  into  disgrace  in 
18S8,  for  having  in  a  sham  fight  made  prisoners 
Hidholas  L  and  his  Bta£^  who  commanded  the 
Mrt  of  the  army  opposed  to  Muravieff,  and 
md  in  retirement  m  Moscow  as  one  of  the 
Isaders  of  the  old  Russian  party  until  1848. 
itai  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
wv,  md  afterw vd  commander  of  the  corps  of 
grnadiers  in  the  imperial  guard.    In  1855  he 
wis  placed  at  the  heail  of  the  army  of  the  Oau- 
easis  as  general  of  infantry  and  governor  of 
Traaseaaoasia,  and  distinguished  hunself  in  the 
etstern  war  by  the  siege  of  Ears,  which  he 
eondoeted  with  great  energy  and  ability  from 
the  beginaing  of  June  till  ^ov.  27, 1855,  when 
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the  fortress  was  oomi>elled  to  capitulate.  The 
victory  at  Ears  permitted  the  Kussians  to  ac- 
cede to  terms  of  peace  xmder  less  humiliating 
circumstances  than  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol.  Muravieff  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  prince,  but  his  haughtiness  made  hun  un- 
popular with  his  fellow  officers  and  the  court, 
and  he  has  since  lived  in  retirement  in  Russia, 
and  traveUed  in  southern  Europe,  altiiough  he 
still  holds  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  empire, 
with  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  and  general 
of  infantry.  Y.  Mihail,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1795.  He  founded  in  1810  a 
mathematical  society  in  Moscow,  assisted  his 
father  in  the  milita^  academy,  and  afterward 
officiated  as  governor  of  Grodno  and  Eoorsk. 
In  1842  he  became  chief  director  of  the  corps 
of  surveyors  and  lieutenant-fleneral,  and  in 
1850  a  member  of  the  counou  of  the  empire. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Russian  gec^raphical 
society^  and  has  translated  Gander's  uiomitri$ 
analyttque  into  Russian.  YL  Ain>BBi,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  preoeding,  has  travelled 
extensively  in  the  East  and  in  Italy,  and  em- 
bodied his  observations  in  a  series  of  works 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are  con- 
ceived in  a  religious  and  poetical  spirit,  treat 
of  Syria  and  Pidestine,  of  Rome,  and  of  various 
sacred  localities  in  Russia,  and  comprise  about 
20  volumes.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
dramatic,  theological,  historical,  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  including  a  history  of  Jerusalem,  a 
biblical  history,  a  history  of  the  first  4  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  history  of 
the  Russian  church  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  a  history  of  Gruna  and  i&- 
menia,  &o, — ^Among  the  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  this  family  is  Gton.  Mihail  MuBAViBFr 
U.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  government  as  pres- 
ident of  the  department  of  apanages,  and  was 
appointed  in  1857  minister  of  the  domains  of 
the  empire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (Jan.  15, 1858), 
and  has  since  been  actively  employed  in  carry- 
ing that  measure  into  practical  effect.  lieut. 
Qen.  MuBAviXFF  HI.,  another  relative,  is  now 
(1860)  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia.  He 
may  be  called  the  creator  of  the  Amoor  region. 
He  concluded  (May  24,  1858)  the  treaty  by 
which  China  ceded  to  Russia  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  and  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  in  Em- 
press harbor,  south  of  the  river.  He  was  creat- 
ed Count  Amoorski,  and  it  is  his  name  which 
is  so  often  mentioned  in  relation  to  China  and 
Japan.  Mi^or-Gen.  Mubavisff  FV.  was  impli* 
cated  in  the  movement  of  1825,  and  exilea  to 
the  N.  of  European  Russia,  near  the  White  sea« 
After  the  accession  of  Alexander  11.  he  was 
pardoned  and  appointed  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  N\}ni  Novgorod.  In  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  regions  of  the  empire^  he  took 
a  spirited  part  in  enlightening  the  nobles  on 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and 
ranks  among  the  foremost  champions  of  that 
great  measure.— A  hrmch  of  the  family  hM 
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idoi>fc6d  the  name  of¥iii«vfeff-Apo8tol,  from  tibe 
mamage  of  one  of  Uiem  in  the  18th  oentnry  with 
a  danghter  of  a  Oowack  hetman  named  ApoetoL 
Noticeable  among  this  branch  is  Iyajt  (born  in 
1769,  died  in  1851),  who  translated  Sheridan's 
''  School  for  Scandal,''  Horace's  ''Satires,"  and 
Aristophanes's ''  Olonds"  into  Russian,  and  pub- 
lished in  1822  an  accoont  of  his  archsdological 
explorations  in  Tanrida.  He  officiated  as  ambas- 
saaor  at  several  European  courts,  and  was  event- 
ually  made  a  privj  councillor  and  senator. 
His  son  SsRosi  was  a  oon^icuous  leader  of  the 
conspiracj  against  the  goTemment  in  1825, 
and  after  the  unsncoessftil  attempt  in  St.  Peters- 
burg he  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Ck>nstandne 
as  emperor  and  took  poMession  of  the  town  of 
YassiUcoT.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Russian 
troops  near  UstinoTka,  Jan.  15,  1826 ;  his  bro- 
ther Ippolit  fell  at  his  side,  and  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded  and  removed  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  executed  July  25, 1826. 
Another  brother  was  sentenced  to  20  years' 
banishment  to  Siberia. 

MUROmSON.  Sm  RoranoK  Ixpst.  a  British 
geologist,  bom  in  Taradale,  Ross-shire,  Scot- 
hmd,  Feb.  19, 1792.  He  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Durham,  whence  at  the  age 
of  18  he  went  to  the  military  college  of  Mario  w. 
Leaving  this  institution  in  1807,  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  86th  regiment  of  foot,  and, 
after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  embarked  in  the  spring  of  1808 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  wellesley  for 
Portugal  He  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Yimiera,  the  retreat  under  &tr  John  Moore, 
and  the  battle  of  Oorunna ;  served  on  the  staff 
of  his  uncle  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  Sicily, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Oadlz;  and,  after  reaching 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  9th  dragoons,  was 
in  1815  married,  and  retired  from  the  service. 
For  several  years  he  occupied  himself  with 
foreign  travel  or  with  field  sports,  and  about 
1822,  partlv  at  the  suffgeetion  of  his  wife,  and 
partly  at  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  occasionidly  accompanied  on 
angling  excursions,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  Between  1822 
and  1824  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  royal 
institution,  was  afterward  instructed  in  chem- 
IstiT  by  Richard  Phillips,  and^  selectinff  geology 
as  his  speciality,  was  in  1825  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  geological,  and  in  1826  of  the  royal 
society.  His  first  scientific  paper,  a  geological 
sketch  of  certain  parts  of  Sussex,  Hamp^ire. 
and  Surrey,  appeared  in  the  *^  Transactions"  of 
the  geological  society  fbr  1826;  and  during  the 
two  succeeding  years  he  made  investigations  in 
the  oolite  and  old  ted  sandstone  formations  of 
Scotland,  the  results  of  which  were  given  to 
the  public  throng  the  same  channeL  In  1828, 
in  coropany  with  Sir  Charles  LyeU,  he  made 
a  geological  tour  through  northern  Italy  and 
the  Auvergne  district  ornrance,  8  memoirs  <m 
which,  their  Joint  production,  were  subee* 
quently  published.  In  1828-'80  he  explored 
toe  eastern  Alps,  part  of  the  time  in  oompanj 


with  P^rof.  Sedgwick,  and  in  eoi4imetion  wtt 
him  published  a  memoir  on  the  sul^ect,  iDn»> 
tratea  hj  a  geological  mi^.  Retumhig  is 
1880  to  England,  he  commenced  a  syst<wnatle 
examination  of  the  older  sedimentary  depoaita 
of  England  and  Wales,  his  obiect  being  to  traea 
the  history  of  the  primeval  rocka,  bjA  th« 
''slow  growth  and  development  of  nature 
fh)m  the  first  sediment  of  mud,  sand,  and  peb- 
bles cast  by  the  aoddenta  and  revolutioDa  of 
unfathomable  ages  over  the  fundamental,  an- 
cient gneiss,  which  contains  no  veatigea  o^ 
vegetable  or  animaV  lifb."  For  upwara  d  t 
years  he  was  emi^oyed  in  investigatioDa  eoi»- 
nected  with  this  subject  in  western  ^^*^^ 
and  Wales,  makingfh)m  time  to  time  announee- 
ments  of  his  progress  in  the  scientific  Joumala ; 
and  in  1888  he  combined  the  resulta  of  hi»  ob- 
servations in  a  4to.  volume  of  800  pages  enti- 
tled ''  The  Silurian  Svstem,"  so  called  from  tba 
Silures,  an  ancient  tribe  inhabiting  that  part  at 
the  island  of  Britain  in  which  hU  labor*  had 
been  conducted,  and  in  which  the  system  of 
rocks  studied  by  him  is  beat  developed.  Tbia 
work,  treating  obiefiy  of  those  early  formatkna 
in  which  the  first  signs  of  life  be^  to  oecK 
first  satisfactorily  described  the  relationa  of 
various  deposits  more  ancient  than  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  to  which  the  name  graywaeka 
had  been  somewhat  loosely  ^plied.  The  syv- 
tern  was  divided  into  an  upper  sQurian,  cos* 
sisting  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  roeka,  aad 
a  lower  sflnrian,  of  Oaradoo  and  liandeOo 
rocks ;  and  through  regularly  defined  pcrioda 
and  by  progressive  stages,  the  march  of  animal 
life  firom  tne  simi^est  invertebrate  typea  to 
the  higher  orders  of  mammalia  was  distiiicdy 
traced.  The  deposits  throng  which  the  site* 
rian  creatures  were  diffWd  were  estimated  to 
exceed  80,000  feet  of  perpendicular  thickneaa» 
and  their  formation  to  have  occupied  the 
longest  period  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
Anxious  to  trace  the  sUurian  system  throu(^ 
other  parte  of  Europe,  Murchison  in  1885,  aad 
again  m  1889,  made  excursions  into  the  Bbo> 
nish  provinces,  and  in  1840,  in  company  widi 
M.  de  Yemeuil,  vidted  northern  and  cenlrtti 
Rusria.  In  the  aame  year  the  two  geologlalB 
were  invited  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  «»- 
dertake  a  geological  survey  of  Rus^  with 
which  they  occupied  themselves  during  1841 
and  1842,  carefully  exploring  the  Ural  movB> 
tains  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empira. 
Between  1842  and  1845  Murchison  visited  aJooa 
many  portiona  of  eastern  and  northan  SuroM| 
indndmg  Poland,  the  Carpathian  range,  and  tna 
palflM>zoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia:  and  m  1845,  Is 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Yemeuil  and  Count  vott 
Keyserling.  he  published  an  elaborate  work  os 
^  The  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  tbo 
Ural  Mountains,"  in  2  vols.  4to.,  the  let  relat- 
ing to  the  geology  and  the  2d  (in  French)  to 
the  paleontology  of  the  sulject,  with  eopiow 
mi^  and  illustrations.  For  these  aervicea  bo 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Russian  order  of  &L 
Anne,  and  received  fhmi  the  emperor  the  graad 
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of  the  <n^er  of  St.  Stanislas;  and  in 
1846  he  was  permitted  bj  royal  license  to  wear 
these  orders  in  England,  where*  he  was  also 
faulted.     In  18i9  the  '^  Geology  of  Russia'* 
was  paUiahed  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
and  m  the  same  year  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don rewsurded  the  author  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
Um  with  the  Oopley  medal.    Sir  Roderick's 
next   important    contribution   to    geological 
sdenoe  was  his  ^^  Siluria :  the  History  of  the 
ddest  known  Rocks  containing  Organic  Re- 
mains, wiUi  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution 
of  Gold  OTer  the  Earth"  (8yo.,  1654),  in  which 
Uie  existence  of  the  Silurian  as  an  independ- 
ent system^  in  many  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
is  oonduaivelj  established.    It  contains  also 
an  expon^don  of  the  author's  views  of  geolo* 
gkal  theory,  and  a  yerification  of  an  opinion 
preTioody  expressed  by  him,  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  so  called  cambrian,  or  system 
ncderiying  the  silurian,  which  contain  fossils, 
are  merely  geographical  extensions  of  the  lower 
Bhrian  deposits.    In  1859  appeared  the  8d 
edition  of  ^^ Siluria,"  including  the  "Silurian 
System,"  in  which  are  embodied  the  results  of 
&rther  explorations  among  the  lower  palaBOZoic 
formations.    Among  the  knportant  discoveries 
erolTed  bxhim  is  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
peisdo  masses  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which 
Em  rendered  necessary  the  preparation  of  an 
entirely  new  geological  map  or  that  part  of 
the  coontrf.     This  he  has  produced  in  his 
"Kew  Geological  Map  of  the  Highlands,"  pub- 
Bdied  in  the  ^^  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
loocal  Society"  (May,  1860).    "  The  new  light 
which  has  thus  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
tbe  geolo^cal  series  of  Scotland,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  riiowing  that  great  masses  of  crystal- 
fine  rocks,  oaDed  primary,  and  supposed  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the  silunan  system, 
are  here  amply  metamorphosed  strata  of  that 
age,  may  with  iustioe  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  Tslnable  results  which  have  been 
attaiBcd  by  Bridsh  geologists  for  many  years. 
It  was  more  especially  on  this  ground  that  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh  deemed  it  proper 
to  award  to  the  founder  of  the  silurian  system 
the  first  Brisbane  medal,  with  an  address  ex- 
pTMsing  their  interest  in  and  admiration  for 
als  recent  researches  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land."    ("Edinburgh  Review,"  July,  1860.) 
In  Sept^  1860,  he  fimshed  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  geolo^cal  structure  of  the  Scottish 
Mghl^mla^  the  r^ults  of  which  confirm  the 
views  embodied  in  his  map  above  referred  to. 
Bot  k»  unremitting  have  been  the  efforts  of 
fo  Roderick  and   his  followers  to  trace  the 
thiekneas  of  the  silnrian  strata  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  isles  and  the  adjoining  continent. 
The  loperincambent  devonian  group  bears  an 
abnost  equal  impress  of  his  labors ;  and  the  per- 
vdao  ffBtem,  ap  named  by  him  fi*om  its  exten- 
nve  dffrelopment  in  the  Uralian  province  of 
Pern  [q  Russia,  which  rests  upon  the  car- 
houiferoia  group  of  the  great  pal®osoio  divir 
mcu,  Arming  the  appermost  series  of  the  lat- 


ter, has  been  reexamined  by  him  both  in  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  and  its  character  clearly 
defined.  "The  succession  of  life  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  existence  is  the 
grand  principle  which  he  traces  in  all  the  geo- 
logical records  of  nature ;  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  which  has  recently  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Sir  R.  Murchison 
finds  in  the  great  geological  periods  which  he 
has  described  the  clearest  evidence,  not  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  spontaneous  development 
by  a  process  of  ^  natural  selection,  or  other- 
wise,' but  of  distinct  species  called  successively 
into  existence  and  adapted  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  globe."  {Op.  dt.)  Among  the 
most  useful  of  the  investigations  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  are  those  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  previous  observa- 
tions of  the  geological  position  and  age  of  the 
gold  veins  in  the  Ural  mountains.  He  had 
early  surmised  that  the  original  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal gold  masses  was  in  the  silurian  rocks; 
and  upon  comparing  specimens  brought  from 
Australia  in  1844  by  Count  Strzelecki  with 
Uralian  rocks  of  the  same  character,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  predict  tibe  existence  of  gold  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  subsequently  en- 
deavored, though  without  success,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  subject.  In 
his  discourse  before  the  geomtphical  society 
in  1852  he  enunciated,  from  Bain's  geological 
map  of  Gape  Colony  and  a  few  otiier  da^  a 
hypothesis  of  the  configuration  of  the  African 
continent,  which  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the 
explorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1858-'6.  Of 
the  remaining  works  of  &  Roderick,  the  prin- 
dpalare:  "  Outline  oftheG^logy  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  Cheltenham"  (8vo.,  Oheltenhamf 
1884) ;  memoirs  "  On  the  Geological  Structure 
of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians,"  pub- 
lished after  a  6th  visit  to  the  Alps;  on  the 
"  Permian  System,"  "  On  the  Gkolog^oal  System 
of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  &c,  contributed  to 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  British  Association," 
and  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society ;"  and  upward  of  100  other  papers  pub- 
lished subsequent  to  1825  in  the  scientific  pe- 
riodicals of  Great  Britain.  In  1881  and  1882, 
and  again  in  1842  and  1848,  he  was  president 
of  the  geological  society ;  and  in  1845,  1846, 
1852,  and  1856  he  occupied  a  nmilar  position 
in  the  royal  geographical  society.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  founding  the  "  British  Assoda* 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  of  which 
he  was  elected  Uie  presiding  officer  at  the 
Southampton  meeting  in  1846 ;  and  in  1851  he 
succeeded  in  establiiming  the  new  section  of 
physical  geography,  ethnolo^,  and  philology. 
In  1855,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
leading  geologists  and  scientific  men  of  Great 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
De  La  Beche  as  director-general  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  director 
of  the  metropolitan  school  of  sdenoe  implied 
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to  mining  and  the  arts,  and  a  member  of  the 
principal  scientific  bodies  of  Enrope. 

MURGIA^  an  ancient  province  or  kingdom 
of  Spain,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  New  Castile. 
N.  £.  and  E.  by  the  province  of  Valencia  and 
the  Mediterranean,  S.  E.  and  8.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Granada,  and  W.  by  Andalusia; 
area,  7,877  sq.  m.  The  coast  from  the  con- 
fines of  Granada  to  Oarthagena  is  rocky  and 
grecipitons,  bnt  eastward  from  that  port  it  is 
1  general  low  and  sandy.  The  surface  is 
mostly  mountfdnous.  The  principal  ranges  are 
the  8ierra  de  Sagra,  which  nearly  bisects  the 
province  from  N.  K  to  8.  W.,  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
caraz,  and  the  Sierra  de  Segnra.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  8egnra,  Mundo,  Moratara,  and 
Sangonera.  Where  it  can  be  irrigated  the  soil 
is  often  of  exuberant  fertility.  Lead,  sQver, 
sulphur,  and  nitre  are  found.  Murcia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  in  712,  and  made  a  de- 
S^ndency  of  the  caliphate  of  Uordova.  In  1289 
ohammed  Ali  or  Hudiel  made  it  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was 
united  to  Castile.  It  was  divided  in  1883  into 
the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete. — ^The 
modem  Murcia  comprises  the  southern  part 
of  the  ancient  province,  bounded  6.  E.  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  drained  by  the  river 
Begura  and  its  tributaries;  pop.  in  1857,  887,- 
877.  The  8.  and  N.  W.  portions  are  mountain- 
ous, and  much  of  the  soil  is  sterile,  but  near 
the  rivers  there  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land 
whose  prolific  vegetation  has  acquired  for  them 
the  name  of  huertat  or  gardens.  In  the  8.  K 
are  mines  of  lead  and  silver. — ^Mubcia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  ancient  and  modem  province,  stands 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Segura,  280  m.  8.  E. 
from  Madrid ;  pop.  55,058.  It  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  beautiftd  valley  called  Huerta 
de  Murcia,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  The 
cathedral  tower  is  a  very  imposing  stracture, 
consisting  of  8  quadrangular  stages,  each  di- 
minishing perimetrically  and  crowned  with  a 
dome.  It  is  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  first 
stage  by  an  inclined  plane  820  paces  in  length, 
and  of  gradually  increasing  steepness,  from 
the  first  stage  a  narrow  stairway  of  210  steps 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  whence  the 
view  over  the  Huerta  is  truly  magnificent  The 
chief  manufactures  are  earthenware,  leather, 
coarse  linen,  silk  thread,  silks  and  baskets, 
mats,  cordage,  and  sandals  made  of  the  esparto 
rush.  Murcia  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  and 
during  their  supremacy  was  one  of  the  7  metro- 

golitan  cities  of  Spain.  It  was  captured  by  the 
paniards  under  Don  Alfonso  in  1240,  and  plun- 
dered by  the  French  under  Sebastian!  in  1810. 
MURDER.  The  extreme  diflSculty  of  find- 
ing words  which  define  precisely  a  complex 
idea,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  exbting  uncer- 
tainty, so  flu*  as  mere  defimtion  goes,  as  to  what 
constitutes  murder ;  although  the  crime  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  the  highest  known  to  the 
law,  and  the  necessity  for  determining  whether 
the  charge  is  properly  made,  or  ftilly  sustained, 
is  frequently  occurring.    Originally  the  word 


meant  only  tne  secret  killing  of  another.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended  more 
widely  even  in  ancient  times ;  and  Coke  gave  a 
definition  (8  Inst  47)  which  Blackstone  a  cen- 
tury ago  aaopted,  and  which  we  think  the  heU 
we  know  of.  He  says  it  is  murder,  ^  when  a 
person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  nnla  v- 
ndly  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being, 
and  under  the  king^s  peace,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied."  In  pre- 
vious articles  on  homicide  and  on  mantlangfa- 
ter  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that 
this  element  of  *^  malice  aforethought"  is  ai 
the  essence  of  murder.  The  greatest  difiScnhy 
in  determining  whether  a  homicide  be  murder, 
is  generally  connected  with  the  question  of 
mahce.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  malice  need 
not  be  malice  against  the  individual  killed ;  for 
if  one  maliciously  shoots  at  a  person  with  in- 
tent to  kill  him,  and  missing  him  kills  another, 
it  is  quite  as  much  murder  as  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  intention.  Kor  indeed  need  it  be  di- 
rected against  any  person  in  particular.  If  one 
shoots  into  a  crowa  without  knowing  a  person 
there,  and  kills  one  of  them,  it  is  murder ;  for 
such  a  criminal  is  regarded  as  having  malice 
against  the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
cases,  he  is  JiatU  humemi  generu.  Still  there 
must  be  malice ;  for  probably  no  kind  or  degree 
of  mere  carelessness  or  negligence  would  mytke 
a  case  of  homicide  one  of  murder.  So  if  the 
death  were  caused  by  mere  mistake,  whether 
of  law,  of  fact,  or  of  the  person,  it  would  not 
be  murder,  unless  it  would  have  been  murder 
if  the  law  or  fact  or  person  had  been  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  principal  ex- 
ception to  the  necessity  of  proof  of  actual  mal- 
ice would  seem  to  be  where  the  death  was 
caused  without  intention,  but  by  the  commia- 
sion  of  and  in  attempting  a  felony.  This  distinc- 
tion IB  so  nice,  that  while,  if  one  shooting  at  hia 
neighbor's  fowls  with  intent  to  destroy  them 
shoots  him  by  accident,  this  would  not  be  mur- 
der, yet  shooting  them  with  intent  to  steal,  and 
with  the  same  result,  would,  it  is  said,  be  mur- 
der. Drunkenness  has  been  considered  in 
reference  to  manslaughter,  and  a  somewhj^ 
similar  rule  is  held  as  to  murder;  that  ia, 
intoxication,  if  it  negatives  the  supposition  uf 
malice,  would  prevent  the  crime  from  being 
murder,  unless  it  was  a  state  of  temporary  in- 
sanity, purposely  brought  on  that  under  it  mur- 
der might  DC  committed  safely,  in  which  case 
it  would  not  be  regarded  as  any  excuse  what- 
ever.— Cases  of  compulsion  have  been  some- 
what considered;  and  it  has  been  generally 
held  that  strict  and  actual  compulsion  was  an 
excuse,  but  nothing  less.  If  a  captive  on  board 
a  pirate  were  compelled  to  act  with  the  crew 
in  committing  murder  by  threats  of  immediate 
death,  this  compulsion  would  undoubtedly  b« 
a  sufficient  excuse;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
compulsion  of  this  character  would  have  this 
efiect ;  as  no  command  from  a  master,  and  no 
threat  of  a  whipping,  would  be  any  excuse  at 
all  for  a  servant    But  a  jury,  who  are  now 
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jodges  of  the  Iaw  aa  well  as  the  fact  in  crimi- 
nal caaea»  if  they  were  satisfied,  from  the  evi- 
denoe  of  command  or  threat,  of  the  absence  of 
all  m^oe,  either  general  or  individual,  would 
seldom  render  a  verdict  of  mnrder.    So  if  a 
crime  be  committed  bj  a  wife  in  presence  of 
her  husband,  it  is  presumed  by  the  law  that  she 
iad  the  act  under  his  coercion,  and  she  is  not 
hendf  g:mlt7.    But  mnrder  and  treason  are 
cxcefitiQns  to  this  mle ;  and  here  it  is  said  that 
no  proof  of  actual  constraint  by  the  husband 
epmtes  as  an  excuse.    Here  also  we  should 
isj,  that  if  this  constraint,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Reproved  malice,  there  could  be  no  verdict  of 
minder.    It  seems  quite  well  settled,  as  a  gen- 
ertl  rule^  that  if  many  are  confederate  in  any 
unlawful  act,  and  some  one  of  them,  in  doing 
tiie  act,  oommita  a  murder,  all  are  guilty ;  as 
if  aereral  conspire  to  seize  a  vessel  forcibly  and 
nm  av^  with  her,  and  one  opposing  them  is 
Mlled  in  the  conflict,  all  are  guilty  of  murder, 
in  law,  who  are  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in 
the  unlawful  act.    And  yet  here  also,  in  prac- 
tioe^  we  iq>pr^iend  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obttin  a  verdict  of  murder  against  any.  one  not 
ihowu  to  have  been  the  actual  killer,  and  even 
agitnst  him  unless  some  malice  and  intent  could 
be  ihown.    It  is  quite  certdn  that  no  consent 
or  even  request  of  the  party  killed  is  any  ex- 
ease  whatever.    At  common  law,  couns^ing 
of  suicide,  if  it  causes  the  suicide,  is  murder. 
80  if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  to- 
gether and  use  means  which  take  effect  only  on 
one,  it  is  murder  in  the  survivor,  provided  he 
were  present  when  the  act  was  committed,  as 
otherwise  he  is  only  an  accessory  before  the 
&ct  In  ICaasachuaetts  two  persons  were  in  ad- 
joiDinc  cellfl^  and  one  advised  the  other,  who  was 
tobehanged  the  next  day,  to  " hang  himself 
sad  &ipp^t  the  people ;"  and  the  party  ad- 
vised ^  thereupon  kill  himself  and  the  adviser 
was  held  by  the  court  to  be  guilty  of  murder ; 
but  the  jory  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
"How,  liowever,  we  think  that  the  crime  would 
geoenliy  be  regarded  as  manslaughter.    If  one, 
by  woriong  on  the  fears  of  another,  or  by  mere 
ankiad  usage,  put  one  into  ^*  a  passion  of  grief 
or  fear^  whereof  he  or  she,  being  perhaps  at 
the  time  in  feeble  health,  dies,  this,  says  Hale, 
thooj^  murder  or  manslaughter  in  the  sight 
of  God,  is   not  so  at  common  law.     Most 
kber  wntera  have  adopted  this  view,  which  is 
•aid  to  be  in  accord^ce  with  the  codes  of 
FrsDce  and  of  Scotland ;  while  in  some  coun- 
tries the  law  is  held  to  be,  as  an  English  Judge 
ia  a  recent  case  declared  it  to  be  in  England, 
that  ijioe  is  guilty  if  he  cause  death  by  force 
^  mtied  eitW  to  the  body  or  the  mind."   We 
eomder  Hale^s  view  as  being  that  of  the  com- 
Boa  law,  and  of  the  prevailing  law  of  the 
Taitbd  States.     It  was  a  rule  of  the  common 
law,  that  it  was  murder  to  procure  the  con- 
ykdoa  and  execution  of  an  innocent  person 
char;^  with  a  capital  crime  by  peijury.    Now, 
however,  we  are  satisfied  that  both  in  England 
and  io  the  United  States  such  a  crime  would 


be  punished  only  as  an  aggravated  case  of  per- 
jury, and  not  even  as  manuaughter. — ^The  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  whether  one  can  be  indicted  in 
a  state  or  country  for  murder,  if  the  criminal 
did  actually  in  that  state  give  the  fatal  blow, 
or  fire  the  fatal  shot,  but  the  ii\3ured  party 
went  into  another  state  or  country  and  died 
there.  The  weight  of  authority,  and  we  think 
of  reason,  is  that  no  such  in^ctment  can  be 
maintained.  No  country  can  punish  a  crime 
committed  abroad,  or  partially  abroad,  unless  by 
its  own  municipal  provisions,  applied  to  its  own 
citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  against  **  murder  on  the 
high  seas'^  has  been  held  inapplicable  to  a  case 
where  a  fatal  blow  was  given  with  m^ce  on  the 
high  seas,  but  the  wounded  person  reached  the 
shore  and  died  on  land. — ^An  unportant  question 
has  exercised  the  courts,  both  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
murder  and  the  burden  of  proof.  It  is  a  famil- 
iar principle  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
the  party  who  has  a  case  to  maJ^e  out.  But  it 
is  an  equally  familiar  principle  that  this  burden 
may  shift  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Thus,  A 
sues  B  on  his  promissory  note,  and  the  burden 
is  on  him  to  produce  the  note,  and  prove  the 
handwriting ;  but  if  he  does  this,  and  the  de- 
fendant says  there  was  no  consideration,  or  that 
he  has  paid  the  note,  or  rests  on  any  other  de- 
fence, the  burden  of  proof  shifts  and  is  now  on 
the  defendant  to  prove  the  facts  of  his  defence. 
Something  like  this  was  certainly  the  common 
law  rule  in  a  case  of  murder.  If  the  govern- 
ment proved  the  death  alleged,  and  that  this 
death  was  caused  by  the  prisoner,  the  burden  of 
proof  then  shifted,  and  it  lay  on  the  prisoner  to 
prove  want  of  malice,  or  accident,  or  self-de- 
fence, or  any  other  defence.  That  may  still  be, 
in  words  and  in  theory  and  to  some  extent,  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  has  been  so  asserted  in 
very  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though not  without  some  dissent  and  some  quali- 
fication. And  we  are  satisfied  that  in  cases  of 
murder,  the  actual  and  practical  rule  whereby 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  determined  should  be 
and  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  remains  on  the 
government  until  they  have  proved  their  whole 
case,  which  includes  the  killmg  and  the  intent, 
or  "  the  malice  aforethought,'^  without  which 
there  can  be  no  murder.  This  evidence  may 
undoubtedly  be  indirect  or  circumstantial,  and 
must  be  so  senerally,  because  malice  is  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  purpose.  But  it  would  not  be 
enough  in  modem  times  to  charge  A  with  the 
murder  of  B,  and  rest  the  charge  upon  the  mere 
proof  that  A  killed  B,  unless  uiere  were  some- 
thing in  the  time,  place,  or  circumstance  of  the 
killing,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in 
reference  to  it,  which  brought  home  to  a  Jury 
a  belief  that  he  was  moved  by  malice  afore- 
thought.— In  some  of  the  states,  although  not 
j;eneraUy,  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  divided 
mto  degrees  *y  and  only  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree is  punishable  with  death..^It  should  be 
added,  that  whenever  a  person  is  pdicted  and 
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tried  for  nmrder.  It  is  competent  for  the  Jmy 
to  bring  in  a  yerdict  of  manslangbter. 

MUIUX)0E,  Jaios,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gymaiL  bom  in  Westbrook,  Conn^  Feb.  10, 
1776,  died  in  ColnmbosL  Miss.,  Aug.  10, 1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1797,  and 
became  preceptor  Bnoceeeiyelj  of  the  Hopkins 
grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the 
Oneida  academy,  now  Hamilton  college,  in 
the  state  of  New  Yoiic.  In  Jan.  1801,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Ck>ngreffational  mini^rj,  and 
in  Feb.  1802,  was  seUled  over  the  Ckmgrega- 
tional  parish  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  where  he  re> 
mained  18  years.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  muTersity 
of  Vermont,  and  in  1819  accepted  the  Brown 
professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando- 
rer,  Mass.  In  1828  he  removed  to  New  Haven, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  stody.  Ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  oriental  languages,  and 
philosophy  were  his  special  objects  of  pnrsnit. 
His  pnncipal  works  are:  a  translation  from 
the  German  of  Mtlnscher's  **  Elements  of  Dog^ 
matic  History"  (12mo.,  New  Haven,  1880) ;  a 
translation  of  Mosheim's  **  Institntes  of  Eccle- 
siastical Kstory,"  with  copious  notes  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  an  edition  of  Mllman's 
"  History  of  Christianity,"  with  a  preface  and 
notes  (8vo.,  New  York,  1841);  "Sketches  of 
Modem  Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Ger- 
mans" (18mo.,  Hartford,  1842);  a  "Literal 
Translation  of  the  whole  New  Testament  from 
the  Ancient  Syriac  Version,"  with  a  preface  and 
marginal  not^  (8vo.,  New  York,  1851) ;  and  a 
translation  from  the  Latin  of  Mouieim's  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  be- 
fore the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1852).  He  also  contributed 
occasionally  to  periodicals,  and  published  sev- 
eral sermons,  one  of  which,  on  the  atonement 
(1828),  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  York  hbtorical 
society,  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut academy  of  arta  and  sciences,  vice- 
president  of  the  philological  society  of  Conneo- 
ticut,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
oriental  society.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  university  in 
the  year  1819. 

MURDOCE,  Jahss  E.,  an  American  actor, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  made  hia 
d^but  upon  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1829, 
and  in  1888  first  appeared  at  the  Park  theatre. 
New  York,  as  Benedick  in  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing."  In  1840-'41  he  was  manager  of  the 
Chestnut  street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  He  has 
since  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  chief  theatres 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  genteel  comedians  on  the  American 
stage.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  an  elocution- 
ist, and,  in  conjunction  with  William  Russell, 
has  published  a  treatise  entitled  "Orthophony, 
or  Culture  of  the  Voice"  (12mo.,  Boston). 

MURE,  WiLUAM,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  at 
Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  July  9, 1799,  died  in  Lon- 


don, April  1, 1860.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  the  university  of  Edinbor]^ 
and  onnpleted  his  studies  in  Germany^  where 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  critical  inquiry  in  various 
departments  of  andent  history  and  literatore. 
In  1829  an>eared  his  first  work,  ''  Bemarka  oa 
the  Chronology  of  the  En^ptian  Dynastiea,** 
followed  in  1882  by  ''A  Dissertation  on  the 
Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  EgypC* 
He  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  travel, 
and  in  1842  published  his  **  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece."  His  next  and  most  important  pro* 
dnotioB  was  his  **Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
goage  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  whioh 
was  left  unfinished.  Of  the  6  volnmea  whieli 
have  am>eared,  the  1st  and  2d  comprise  a  earcfal 
analyns  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  he  man- 
tains  were  composed  as  an  integral  work  and 
in  their  present  form ;  the  8d  treats  of  the 
lyric  poets,  and  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  histo- 
rians down  to  the  time  of  Xenophon.  He 
was  engaged  upon  a  0th  volume,  to  emhraee 
the  Atoo  drama,  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  He 
also  prepared  for  the  press  8  volumes  of  ^  Cald- 
well Pq>ers,"  relating  to  the  local  histoiy  of 
the  counties  of  Rei&ew  and  Ayrshire.  He 
was,  after  hia  father's  death  in  1881,  the  bead 
of  the  Mures  of  Caldwell,  a  family  dating  from 
the  14th  century ;  and  he  was  for  many  yean 
colonel  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Benfrew- 
ahire,  which  county  he  represented  in  peril*- 
ment  fh>m  1846  to  1855,  and  in  1847-8  held 
the  office  of  lord  rector  of  the  nnivenitj  of 
Glasgow. 

MuREX,  a  genus  of  univalve  sheDa  of  the 
class  ffoitenpcda,  found  in  almost  all  salt  water 
seas  at  depths  varying  fh>m  25  to  60  fathcma. 
About  180  livinff  species  are  known,  and  160 
fossil,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  eocene  {onam- 
tion.  Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  l<nig  and  uender  beak,  along  wbkh 
the  canal  is  partly  dosed.  The  shdJs  are  orna^ 
mented  with  8  or  more  longitndbial  ridgea^ 
fW>m  which  sometimes  proceed  rows  of  1ob|( 
pointed  spines.  The  murices  are  particolarly 
interesthig  fhmi  their  having  been  the  sonroe 
of  the  fiimous  Tyrian  dye.  It  is  stated  that 
heaps  of  broken  sheila  of  the  M,  trwtcml^B 
and  caldron-8hiq>ed  holes  in  the  rocks  may  atiU 
be  seen  on  the  Phoenician  shore ;  and  on  tbe 
coast  of  the  Morea  there  ia  evidence  that  tbe 
M.  hrandaris  was  used  for  the  same  porpoee 
of  collecting  from  them  the  purple  secretion  of 
which  the  dye  was  composed.  The  aneiciita 
bruised  the  smaller  shells  in  mortars,  but  took 
out  the  animal  from  the  larger  ones.  Some  of 
the  hueeinwn  family,  as  several  spedea  of  tike 
jmrpuroy  produce  a  fluid  which  givea  a  dull 
crimson  dye ;  but  these  names  as  Jised  by  PUi^ 
were  applied  to  the  sheUs  now  known  as  naiuv 
ces.  An  imitation  of  the  purple  dye  prepared 
from  uric  acid,  treated  by  nitnc  add  and  com- 
bined  with  ammonia,  was  discovered  by  Prooat 
in  1818,  and  afterward  named  by  liebig  Myi 
YChler  mnrexide.  It  is  now  produced  frticn 
guano,  and  is  used  for  the  dyeing  of  foulard  »iiv« 
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MUBFBEESBOBOXJGH,  a  city  and  the  oi^ 
tai  of  Bntheiford  oo.,  Tenn.,  sitaated  near  the 
eentre  of  the  state,  on  an  eleyated  plain  sor* 
roimded  bj  the  Oomberland  mounting,  81  m. 
bjthe  Naahville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  8.  E. 
torn  Naahville ;  pop.  in  1659  ^ont  8,000.  It 
if  well  built,  ohien  j  with  briok,  is  lighted  with 
gm,  and  contains  0  dinrohes  (2  baptist,  1  Chris* 
tisD,  1  Methodii^  and  2  Presbyterian),  2  week- 
^Bewqmper  offices,  a  fonndery  and  machine 
ttof^  aad  one  or  two  factories.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Union  uniyersity,  founded  by  the  Baptist 
•dncation  society  in  1848,  and  having  800  stn- 
dttti  and  a  theological  department;  of  Eaton 
fisniale  college,  also  under  the  care  of  the  Bap- 
tiito ;  of  SoQM  Methodist  female  college,  found* 
ad  in  1862,  and  having  160  pupils;  of  2  high 
schools,  and  of  a  nulitary  institute.  The  town 
was  ertsbiished  in  1811,  and  incorporated  in 
16ir,  and  nntQ  1827  was  the  capital  of  the  state. 

irCBIATIC  ACID.  8eeHTDBOOHLOBioAon>. 

MDEILLO,  BABTOLOKi  Estbban,  a  Spanish 
Mtnter,  bom  in  Seville,  where  he  was  baptized 
Jan.  1,  IftlS,  died  there,  April  8,  1682.  Dis- 
pl^ing  great  aptitude  for  sketching,  he  was 
lilieed  while  a  boy  in  the  studio  of  bis  relative 
Jua  de  Gae^o.  The  classical  models  then 
toeessiUe  to  Sevillian  painters  being  few  and 
iaqMBrfect,  he  learned  to  study  nature  as  it  was 
iboat  him;  and  his  sketches  of  the  ragged, 
lu-lmmt  children  of  Seville  and  its  neighbor- 
bood  afforded  the  material  for  those  lively  pic- 
tons  of  ^Minish  low  life  for  which  he  subse- 
(pwDtly  became  famous.  About  1640  his  mas- 
ter removed  to  Cadiz,  and  Murillo,  obliged  to 
dq»e&d  iq>on  his  own  resources,  remained  in 
Ik  native  town  painting  coarse  and  hastily  ex- 
tooted  pictares  for  the}Ma,  or  public  fair,  of 
fieriDe.  Bj  this  sort  of  work  he  acquired 
probably  that  freedom  of  touch  which  charao- 
tfihxeahls  style;  but  the  few  remaining  pictures 
hj  him  of  this  period  possess  little  merit,  either 
hi  eolor  or  composition.  About  1 642  Pedro  de 
Jfoya,  a  fellow  pupil  in  the  school  of  Castillo, 
and  who  had  improved  his  style  by  studying 
with  Vandyke,  returned  to  Seville.  Hunllo. 
aseiag  the  advantages  his  friend  had  derivea 
firam  foreign  travel,  was  filled  with  the  desire 
to  visit  some  of  the  older  seats  of  art;  and  to 
proeve  the  means  he  executed  a  number  of 
pietores  for  the  colonial  market,  which  were 
speedily  distributed  by  the  traders  throughout 
toe  ^Moish  ibnerican  possesfflons,  comprimng 
tibe  greater  part,  if  not  uie  whole,  of  the  paint- 
logB  by  the  artist  since  found  in  churches  and 
Bonasteries  of  the  new  world,  and  the  number 
asd  vslue  of  which  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. With  the  money  thus  acquired  he 
went  in  1648  to  Madrid,  was  kindly  received 
by  Vdasquez,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  by  him  introduced  to  the  royal  galleries 
ai  tbt  capital  and  the  Escurial,  where  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  copied  the  works 
oi  ntitii,  Bnbena,  Vandyke,  Bibera,  and  Ve- 
h^qoBa.  Betuming  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  this 
tioie^  oootrarj  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Velas- 


quez that  he  should  visit  Borne,  he  entered 
upon  his  career  as  a  painter,  conscious  of  his 
own  powers  and  ready  for  the  execution  of 
great  works.  His  first  important  commission 
was  from  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  cloisters  of  which  he  painted  11 
large  pictures  in  iheJHo,  or  first  of  the  8  styles 
which  are  usually  distinguished  in  his  works. 
According  to  Ford,  it  was  based  on  the  works 
of  Bibera  and  Caravaggio,  and  was  dark,  with 
a  decided  outline.  His  second  manner  was  the 
ealido,  or  warm,  wherein  his  coloring  was  im- 
proved, while  his  drawing  was  still  well  defined 
and  marked.  His  third  style  was  the  ^>apor&$a^ 
or  misty,  vaporous,  and  blending.  (See  Ford, 
*'  Handbook  of  Spun,"  p.  191.)  The  cloisters 
were  burned  in  1810,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  pictures  carried  off  by  Marshal  Soult,  called 
by  Mr.  Stirling  the  "  plunder-marshal-gener- 
al,''  whose  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  art 
treasures  of  Spain  during  his  stay  in  the  coun- 
try, if  indefensible  on  principle,  was  probably 
the  means  of  preserving  many  choice  pictures 
from  neglect  and  the  ravages  of  time.  "In 
these  works,"  says  Sir  Edmund  Head, "  MuriUo 
seems  to  have  burst  upon  Seville  as  a  great 
painter  whose  existence  was  hardly  suspected 
before."  Commissions  flowed  in  upon  him,  and 
in  1648  he  was  married  to  Dofia  Beatriz  de 
Cabrera  y  Sotomayor,  an  Andalusian  lady  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Soon  after  he  adopted  his 
ealido  or  sec<Hid  style,  some  of  the  earnest  and 
most  felicitous  examples  of  which  were  "  Our 
Lady  of  the  Conception,"  the  "  San  Leandro" 
and  "San  Isidro,"  the  "Nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin," and  the  "  San  Antonio  de  Fadua."  The 
last,  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  performances, 
now  han^  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  for  which 
it  was  originally  painted,  but  in  1838  was,  ac- 
cording to Ford^  "cruelly retouched."  In  1 668 
Murillo,  in  conjunction  with  Valdes  Leal  and 
the  younger  Herrera,  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  school  of  art  in  Seville,  which 
was  first  opened  in  1660,  and  of  which  he  as- 
sumed the  direction  during  that  year.  To  this 
period  piay  be  ascribed  his  4  large  semi-circu- 
lar pictures,  executed  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanca  in  Seville,  and  carried  by  Soult 
to  Paris.  Two  of  these,  representing  the  legend 
of  the  dream  of  the  Boman  patrician  which 
led  to  the  building  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Bome  under  Pope  liberius,  were  subsequently 
restored  to  Spain,  and  now  hang  in  the  acade- 
my of  San  Fernando  in  Madrid..  They  indicate 
the  commencement  of  the  vaporo§a  style,  and 
are  magnificent  specimens  of  the  artistes  powers. 
Between  1660  and  1674  was  executed  for  the 
earidady  an  almshouse  outside  the  walls  of  Se- 
ville, a  celebrated  series  of  pictures,  the  com- 
mission for  which  was  given  to  Muiillo  by  his 
personal  friend  and  patron,  Miguel  de  Mafiava 
Vicentelo  de  Lara,  by  whom  the  edifice  was 
rebuilt  Five  of  these,  "Abraham  receiving 
the  three  Angels,"  the  "  Betum  of  the  Prodi- 

fil  Son,"  the  "  Healing  of  the  Cripple,"  "  St 
eter  released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel,"  and 
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<<  Santa  Isabel  (St  Elizabeth)  of  HimgfliT,^  were 
oarriedoffbySoult.  The  first  two  were  sold  to 
the  dake  of  Sutherland :  the  8d  was  bought  hj 
Mr.  Tomline,  an  English  collector,  for  160,000 
fVanos;  the4thi8inKTiS8ia;  and  the  5th,  which 
the  marshal,  it  is  said,  offered  as  a  bribe  to  Na- 
poleon to  overlook  his  own  stealing  is  now, 
with  the  two  niotnres  from  Sta.  liana  la  Bhm- 
oa,  in  the  acaaemy  of  SeyiUe.  It  is  oaUed*  El 
tiiloiOy  fr^om  the  boy  with  the  scald-head  to 
whom  the  saint  is  ministering,  and,  apart  from 
the  almost  ^vine  beautj  of  Sta.  Isabel,  affords 
admirable  specimens  of  Mnrillo^s  facility  in 
painting  the  beggar  boys  and  vagabonds  of  Se- 
ville. Of  these  aooeesories  to  his  pictnres  Ford 
says:  "The  beggars  are  beyond  price:  none 
oonld  represent  tnem  and  Franciscans  uke  Mn- 
rillo,  and  nmply  because  he  painted  them  the 
most,  and  drew  only  what  he  saw.''  Of  the 
original  series  still  remaining  in  the  earidad^ 
the  chief  are  ''Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  ''The 
Charity  of  San  Jnan  de  Dies,''  and  "  The  Mira- 
deof  tiie  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  works  conceived 
with  all  the  artist's  strength  in  the  maturity  of 
bis  powers.  Subsequent  to  1675  he  painted  a 
aeries  of  about  20  pictures  for  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  in  Seville,  of  which,  thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  the  monks  in  sending  their  col- 
lection temporarily  to  Cadis  during  the  occu- 
pation of  (Seville  by  the  French,  17  are  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  latter  city. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  "  The  Charity  of  St 
Thomas  of  Yillanueva,"  presents  many  striking 
studies  of  street  nature,  and  was  called  by  the 
artist  $u  lieruo^  "  his  own  picture."  Another 
celebrated  picture  formed  v  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery,  representing  the  Virgin  and  chUd, 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  on  a  iertUleta^ 
whence  it  was  called  tne  "  Virgin  of  the  Nq>- 
kin."  He  subsequently  executed  fine  series  of 
pictures  for  the  hotpital  de  l€9  Tenerabla  and 
the  Augnstinian  convent  of  Seville,  and  at  this, 
as  at  other  periods  of  his  life,  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  works,  generally  of  a  religious 
character.  Preeminent  among  them  were  tnose 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  inunaoulate 
ooneeption  of  the  Virgin,  a  dogma  promulgat- 
ed in  Spain  about  the  time  of  Murulo's  birth, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  "  crowning  and 
protecting  mystery"  of  the  Spanish  people.  In 
depicting  the  "woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
bead  a  crown  of  stars,"  Murillo  was  unap- 
proachable ;  and  from  the  frequency  and  fond- 
ness with  which  he  represented  the  subject,  he 
was  called  d  pintor  ae  la»  emeepeioneiy  "the 
painter  of  the  conceptions."  A  memorable  ex- 
ample of  this  style  of  picture  is  the  "  Immacu- 
late Conception,"  puronased  at  the  sale  of  Mar- 
shal Soult^s  collection  in  1852  by  the  French 
ffovemment  for  685,000  francs,  and  now  depos- 
ited in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  Virgin  appears 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  beatitude,  borne  aloft  in 
a  golden  »ther  to  heaven  by  a  multitude  of 
cherubs,  who  are  painted  with  inimitable  sweet- 
ness.   Several  similar  works,  but  with  fewer 


aceenoriea,  attributed  to  MurOlo,  are  owned  in 
the  United  States.  His  remaining  works  art 
distributed  among  the  royal  and  private  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  The  Louvre  contains  a  con- 
siderable number,  the  Pfnakothek  in  Munich  8 
or  8  admirable  specimens  of  his  beggar  boys,  and 
Dulwich  gallery  a  very  rich  collection,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  "  Flower  GirL"  Such,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  the  mania  of  late  years  for  his 
works,  that  his  name  has  been  implied  india- 
criminately  to  productions  utteriy  unworthy  of 
his  pencil,  and  many  of  the  pic^iires  of  peasants 
and  beggars  attributed  to  him  are  supposed  to 
be  by  his  followers  or  pupils.  A  short  tima 
before  his  death  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
the  "  Espousals  of  St  Catharine  "  over  the  bi^ 
altar  in  the  Capuchin  church  of  that  city,  and 
while  engaged  upon  the  work  stumbled  and  fefl 
ftom  the  scaffoloing,  receiving  an  ii\}ury  whi^ 
proved  fataL  He  wasburiedin  tbediurcbof 
Santa  Cruz  in  Seville,  before  a  picture  of  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross"  by  Pedro  Campaaa, 
which  he  had  greatly  admired  in  his  life.  The 
French  in  1810  levelled  the  church  to  tba 
ground,  and  "  cast  out  the  aebes  of  Murillo  to 
the  winds." — ^MurOlo  was  essentially  a  paints 
of  religious  suljects,  but  of  that  class  of  re- 
ligious sublects  in  which  female  or  in^ntila 
purity  and  beauty  form  the  controlling  ekment. 
Without  trick  or  deception,  he  seems  to  hava 
possessed  the  power  of  adi^yting  the  hi^er 
subjects  of  art  to  the  commonest  understand- 
ings, and  succeeded  in  at  once  captivating  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  Hence  the  universal 
popularity  of  his  woi^  throughout  Europe, 
notwithstanding  Ruskin  places  him  among  tha 
"  base"  artists.  As  a  colorist  he  was  preemi- 
nent Compared  with  his  great  countryman 
and  contemporary,  Velasquez,  he  was  mora 
artless  and  tender,  but  leas  masculine  and  in- 
tellectual. As  a  landscape  painter  he  oooopiea 
a  respectable  position,  although  his  scenery  k 
too  often  conventional  and  merely  accemory. 
He  painted  a  few  good  portraits. — oee  '*  Fora^ 
Handbook  of  Spain"  (8d  ed.,  1855) ;  Stirling'a 
"Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain;"  Head's 
"Handbook  of  the  Spanish  School ;"  and  Con- 
ningham's  "Dfe  of  Wilkie." 

MURNER,  Thomas,  a  German  satbist  and 
opponent  of  the  reformation,  bom  in  Straa- 
bourg,  Dec.  24,  1475,  died  about  1686.  Ha 
studied  at  the  principal  universities  of  En- 
rope,  devoting  hunself  particularly  to  theolo- 
gy and  philosophy,  and  early  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  marred  however  by  a  want 
of  earnestness  and  a  quarrelsome  dispositioo. 
He  lost  a  place  in  the  conventual  Latin  school 
of  Strasbourg  by  his  invective  against  Wimp- 
feling,  and  led  afterward  an  unsteady  Hie, 
preachii^  for  some  time  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  other  places,  but  incurring  generally 
the  displeasure  of  his  congregation  by  the 
coarse  personalities  of  his  sermons.  He  waa 
successively  expelled  from  Freiburg,  Trevea, 
and  Venice.  He  seems  to  have  resumed  hia 
fimctions  in  the  conventual  school  of  Straa- 
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htmrg  in  1519,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
Tiniknt  opponents  of  the  reformation.  Li  1528 
be  repaired  to  En^^d  in  oompliance  with  an 
inTitation  from  Menrj  Yin.,  bat  troubles  in 
his  ocmvent  compelled  him  to  retom.  Some 
of  bis  writings  against  the  reformation  had 
tbesdj  been  burned  by  order  of  tLe  diet  of 
Wonns ;  and  in  order  to  elnde  the  vij^lance 
of  the  anthorities  he  established  a  nress  of  his 
own,  which  however  was  destroyea  by  a  mob. 
togetb^  with  his  honse,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  was  in  time 
fikewiee  expelled.  The  latter  part  of  his  history 
ii  not  known,  althon^  he  is  supposed  to  have 
Mred  in  n^sery  and  to  have  ^ed  in  Heidelberg. 
Inl5(M^behad  been  crowned  as  poet  laureate 
bj  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  and  his  Nanrtn- 
hmchwH^n^  (Strasbourg,  1512),  of  which  his 
Dft  SeMmen  Zwr^  (Frankfort,  1512)  may  be 
regazded  as  a  continuation,  is  one  of  the  most 
rsfflarkable  imitations  of  Sebastian  Brands  cel- 
ebrated satirical  poem  entitled  Nofrreimhiff. 
He  wrote  ChofrwMM'um  logieSj  Ao.  (Oracow, 
1M7),  and  other  Latin  worls :  prepared  a  Qer- 
miL  ver^n  of  Yirgil  and  otner  translations; 
lad  was  also  regarded  as  the  editor  of  EuZeik- 
tfiegeL  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
Yritings  agunst  Luther  and  the  reformation, 
ffii  most  celebrated  satirical  work  is  entitied 
Vm  iem  gromen  Lutherisehm  Narren  (Stras- 
bourg, 1528 ;  new  ed.,  Ztlrich,  1848). 

IdTRPHT,  AsTHUB,  a  British  dramatist  and 
BbeoDaneoiis  anther,  bom  in  Olooniquin,  near 
Bphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
Dee.  27, 1787,  died  in  Sept  1805.  Hewaseducik 
ted  at  the  Roman  Oatholic  college  of  St.  Omer, 
qwot  tome  years  in  abanking  house  in  London, 
m  in  1766  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  His 
fii«t  Utenry  undertaking  was  the  publication 
of  t  weekly  paper  entitied  the  ^  Gray's  Inn 
Jooma^''  which  he  conducted  for  two  years. 
In  1758  appeared  his  first  dramatic  perform- 
ance, ^Tke   Upholsterer,''   a  fiuroe,  directed 
against  pditiciana,  winch  proved  very  success- 
M,  feOowed  by  ^*  The  Orphan  of  Ohina,"  ^'  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him,"  "AU  in  the  Wrong,"  "  The 
CStiaeo,"  "The  Old  Maid,"  Ac.    In  1762  he 
was  cdled  to  the  bar,  but  at  the  end  of  15 
yean  mdtted  hb  profession  in  disgust,  and  de- 
voted the  remainaer  of  his  life  to  literary  pur- 
ioita.  In  1786  appeared  an  edition  of  his  works 
in  7  vds.  Svo.,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
dmnatio  pieces  above  mentioned,  his  ^  Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,"  •"  Zenobia,"  <«  The  Gre- 
QMk  Dangfater,"  Ac    In  1798  he  published  an 
indiiSarent  essay  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Dr. 
MuMon,  fbllowed  in  1708  by  a  translation  of 
Taotos  in  4  vds.  4to.,  dedicated  to  Edmund 
Burke,  and  by  a  life  of  Garrick.    At  various 
tines  in  his  1&  he  engaged  in  political  contro- 
vwiaee,  and  edited  Journals  opposing  Mr.  Fox, 
the  fr^  Lord  Holland,  and  Wilkes^i  ''North 
BntoB."   His  plays  are  his  best  performances, 
•ad  same  of  them,  indudmg  ''  The  Way  to 
Ksepflhn"  and  ''Three  Weeks  after  Marriage," 
itfll  retain  ponociamnn  of  the  stage. 


MURRAIN  (Gr.  /lapoivw,  to  waste,  weaken; 
Lat.  mcrior,  to  die),  a  malignant  epidemic 
among  cattle.  It  has  been  known  from  the 
most  remote  periods,  and  has  been  described 
by  ancient  authors.  It  has  prevailed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  almost  all  countries,  often  pro- 
ducing the  most  terrible  devastations.  like 
all  epidemic  diseases,  its  character  and  types 
have  materially  varied  at  different  periods,  the 
epidemics  of  recent  times  being  much  less  viru- 
lent than  those  which  prevailed  during  the  last 
century.  The  earliest  record  which  we  have 
of  murrain  is  contained  in  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  cattie  (Ezod.  iz. 
2-ii) :  "  If  thou  refhse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt 
hold  them  still,  behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattie  which  is  in  the  field;  .... 

there  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain 

To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  the 
land.  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the 
morrow,  and  all  the  cattie  of  Egypt  died."  Vis- 
itations of  plague  or  murrain  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Hippocrates,  Plutarch,  livy,  and  Vir- 
ffil.  The  last  of  these  writers  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  murrain  as  it  desolated  the 
Roman  farms.  Its  character  as  described  by 
Virgil  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disease  which  has  visited  various 
portions  of  continental  Europe  in  modem  times. 
It  was  a  highly  inflammatory  fever,  and  was 
accompanied  with  tumors,  carbuncles,  ulcers, 
and  purulent  deposits  throughout  the  whole 
body.  In  the  year  876  a  murrain  broke  out 
among  the  cattle  over  the  whole  of  Europe; 
this  terrible  epidemic  has  been  described  by 
Cardinal  Baronius.  Li  the  9th  century  a  mur- 
rain destroyed  all  the  cattie  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Charlemagne's  dominions.  At  two 
different  periods  of  the  16th  century  murrain 
ravaged  the  Venetian  states.  In  the  17th 
century  great  numbers  of  cattie  were  destroyed 
by  this  disease  in  most  of  the  provinces  of 
fVanoe;  and  again  in  the  18th  century,  vari- 
ous and  repeated  visitations  of  murrain  spread 
havoc  and  terror  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  in  many  countries  of  continental  Europe. 
These  continued  visitations  eventually  led  to 
the  foundation  of  veterinary  colleges,  and  to 
proper  instruction  in  the  veterinary  art  In 
1746,  the  disease  having  appeared  in  France 
and  Germany,  it  passed  mto  Holland,  where  it 
destroyed  more  than  200,000  cattie.  From 
Holland  the  disease  crossed  over  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  created  incredible  devastations 
during  a  period  of  12  years.  In  the  8d  year 
of  this  period,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
the  public  commissioners,  240,000  cattie  were 
directiy  or  indirectiy  destroyed  by  ^;he  pesti- 
lence. Since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  visitations  of  this  epidemic  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  the  disease  spears  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  virulence.  The  altera- 
tions in  its  character,  and  the  decrease  in  its 
devastations,  are  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  preventive  as  well  as  curative 
treatment  which  has  of  late  years  been  pur- 
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•Md.— The  aoooimtB  aflfbrded  ns  b^  tiie  Uito- 
rians  of  these  earlj  malignant  epidemics,  al* 
though  moetlj  written  by  medical  men,  are 
very  vague  and  ungatisfactory.  Particularlj  is 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ninptoms  of 
the  disease  which  they  describe.  Two  Italian 
physicians,  Rammazini  and  Lancisi,  have  hand- 
ed down  very  intelli^nt  and  oonsisteni  ao- 
counts  of  the  epidenucs  as  they  prevailed  in 
their  own  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  epidemics  of  the  middle  of  this 
century  produced  many  written  descriptions 
of  the  affection,  among  which  stands  preSmi- 
nent  that  of  Bauvages^  the  celebrated  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier.  The  British  visitap 
tion  of  the  malady  in  1767  elicited  an  excellent 
work  ^m  ^e  pen  of  Dr.  Layard,  a  phyncian 
of  London,  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Itauan  physicians,  the  disease  was  ushered  in 
with  diivering,  followed  by  extreme  heat,  great 
thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  rumination,  together  with  extreme 
debility ;  a  thick,  fetid,  mucous  discharge  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  soon  succeeded,  as  also 
firequent  bloody  and  fetid  digestions  from  the 
bowels.  About  the  6th  day  a  pustular  erup- 
tion appeared  in  the  mouth,  which  covered  the 
tongue  and  the  pharynx.  Abscesses,  loss  of 
thenidr.  and  a  carious  condition  of  the  bones 
soon  followed.  The  animal  died  ffonerally  be- 
tween the  6th  and  the  9th  day.  On  examina- 
tion after  death,  hydatids  were  found  in  the 
brains  and  longa*  which  contained  a  most  in- 
fectious gas.  Ulcers  were  found  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  intestines  were  in  a 
gangrenous  condition.  The  third  stomach  al- 
ways contained  a  hard,  black,  infectious  mass, 
which  adhered  closely  to  the  living  membrane, 
and  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  it  Lan- 
ds! remarks  that  he  found  no  medical  treat- 
ment of  any  avaU,  although  the  use  of  setons 
and  the  actual  cautery  were  sometimes  bene- 
fldaL  In  this  statem^  Raimnarini  fblly  con- 
onrs,  and  says  that  the  only  cattle  that  did 
escape  destruction  were  those  in  which  either 


■etons,  cautery,  or  natural  tumors  and  ulcera- 
tions had  pi    ■ 
thick,  purulent,  and  fetid  matter.    Dr.  Layard 


produced  a  copious  discharge  of 


describes  murrain  as  commencing  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  itching  of  the  ears, 
shaking  of  the  head,  with  excessive  weak- 
ness and  stag^ring  gait,  which  occasioned  a 
continued  desire  to  lie  down ;  a  sanious  fetid 
discharge  invariably  appeared  from  the  nos- 
trils and  eyes;  the  cough  was  fi^uent  and 
mrgent  and  the  febrile  symptoms  well  mark- 
ed. After  two  days  there  was  a  constant 
scouring  of  green  fetid  dung,  which  tainted 
every  thing  around ;  even  the  breath,  perspi- 
ration, and  urine  became  highly  fetid.  lit- 
tle tumors  or  boils  were  very  commonly  felt 
under  the  skin;  and  if  about  the  7th  or  9th 
dav  these  eruptions  became  larger  and  boils  or 
bnboes  appeared  with  a  lessened  discharge  of 
teces,  they  proved  critical,  and  the  animal 


^ten  recovered;  bntifonthecontnry  theal- 
vine  discharges  continued,  and  the  breath  be- 
came cold,  ttod  the  mouth  dark  in  cplor,  he  io- 
forms  us  tnat  death  invariably  followed.  Sao- 
vages  describes  the  murrain  as  showing  Itself 
b^  cold  shivering,  nose  excorii^ed  with  an  acrid 
discharge  tram  %  and  by  ouiging  after  the  firai 
two  days,  previous  to  which  however  there 
was  often  costiveness.  Great  tendemesa  abo«a 
the  spine  and  withers  was  also  a  characteris- 
tic together  with  emphvsema  or  a  blowing  up 
of  the  skin  bv  air  discharged  underneath  ifc. 
Dissections  of  those  that  died  of  thia  dis- 
ease, according  to  Bauvages,  ahowed  marks  at 
ffreat  inflammation  and  of  a  great  putrid  te»> 
dency,  but  the  solid  parts  seldom  ran  into  gan- 
grene. The  paunch  was  nsuaUy  filled  wish 
undigested  matter,  and  the  pll  bladder  was 
also  commonly  distended  with  acrid^  thidc. 
brownish  bile.  Goelich,  who  also  diasected 
these  suljects,  describes  Uie  sail  as  particnlariy 
proftise  and  intolerably  fetid.  He  represents 
the  entire  alimentary  canal  as  excoriated.  So 
also  Lancisi,  contrary  to  Sauva^^  found  tha 
viscera  of  tiie  chest  and  belly  m  some  cases 
sphacelated  and  gangrenous.  Gasole  describes 
tne  murrain  as  accompanied  by  pustulous  sores ; 
and  so  great  was  tne  putrid  tendencv,  that 
even  the  milk  before  it  dried  up,  which  it 
usuaUy  did  before  the  4th  day,  became  fetid. — 
As  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  all  antborB 
recommend  bleeding  in  the  eariy  stages;  after- 
ward sedatives  and  tonics  according  to  circum- 
stances; the  animals  infected  to  be  at  once 
separated  fi*om  the  healthy,  and  to  be  placed 
in  open  airy  sheds.  Dr.  Lancisi  advised  the 
body  to  be  washed  in  aromatic  herbs,  and  vi- 
rions applications  to  be  made  to  the  sloughing 
pustules.  When  recovery  takes  place,  it  » 
usually  a  very  slow  process.  All  these  writers 
q>eak  of  the  importanoe  of  the  preventive 
treatment  This  consists  in  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  cattle  several  times  during  the 
day,  the  immediate  removd  of  the  animal  at 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  the  fbrnintica 
and  cleansing  of  the  buildings,  and  the  imme- 
diate burial  of  all  dead  bodies  with  the  hid<s 
unremoved. — Such  is  a  concise  account  of  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  this  mslignsnt  epi- 
demic, as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  va- 
rious writers.  During  the  present  century  the 
epidemics  which  have  occamonally  appeared  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  have  be«B 
comparatively  mild,  and  have  yielded  much 
more  readily  to  treatment.  The  murrain  of  the 
present  day  is  usually  classed  by  writers  under 
diseases  of  the  respiimtory  syst^  insBmuch  as 
this  portion  of  the  frame  is  first  attacked.  But 
it  very  soon  assumes  such  a  low  typhoid  char- 
acter, its  virulence  expendinff  itself  upon  every 
portion  of  the  body,  particularly  upon  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  that  it  would  be  more  exact 
to  consider  it  as  essentially  an  abdominal  af- 
fection. It  appears  much  more  fk^uently  in 
woody,  marsny  districts,  among  undrained 
lands,  and  affects  chiefly  cattle  that  have  been 
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[  md  half  starved.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
[  bj  some  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
[lowing  symptoms:  a  frequent  and  painM 
fo^  remaining  in  some  cases  for  several 
ViiTB  without  any  other  marked  symptom; 
heaving  of  the  flimks ;  a  small,  hard,  frequent, 
and  often  irregular  pulse ;  the  mouth  hot ;  the 
evacuations  m>m  the  bowels  at  first  hard  and 
black,  and  then  very  liquid,  black,  and  exceed- 
iodj  offensive ;  ex1a*eme  tenderness  Alonjg  the 
QHne,  and  particularly  over  the  loins.  There 
is  a  bloody  brownish  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils and  mouth,  great  swelling  of  the  eyes,  con- 
stant grinding  of  the  teeth,  spasmodic  contrac- 
tus about  t£e  nostrils,  and  convulsive  move- 
menta  of  the  head.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
^e  eyes  become  dull,  the  pulse  more  feeble, 
the  re^iradon  more  hurried,  and  the  fsoces  are 
bloody  and  horribly  fetid.  Even  the  breath 
and  perq>iration  become  offensive,  and  the  ani- 
mal staggers  as  he  attempts  to  walk.  During 
the  latter  stages  small  tumors  or  boils  appear 
.<m  various  portions  of  the  body,  which  so  on 
to  foppuration,  during  the  process  of  which  the 
aahnal  most  frequently  dies.  The  treatment 
of  this,  aa  of  all  virulent  epidemics,  has  proved 
iBost  unsatia&ctory.  Bleeding  in  the  early 
itages  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial,  if  the 
febrOe  ajmptoms  are  well  marked.  Tonics, 
however,  are  called  for  early  in  the  disease,  and 
Bhould  be  administered  freely.  The  peculiar 
fetid  dlarrhcaa  must  be  met  with  astrmgents. 
The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  foxmd  to  be  the 
b«8t  external  application  for  the  pustular  and 
filoQ^mig  boUa.  Hurtrel  d^Arboval,  an  emi- 
nent Fnnioh  practitioner,  advises  the  opening 
of  the  tumors  and  the  cauterization  of  them 
with  Itmar  caostic,  and  the  administration  in- 
ternally of  bark  and  sulphuric  acid.  Inocula- 
tioii  for  this  disease  has  been  practised,  but  with 
very  onoertain  results.  The  preventive  treat- 
ment most  consist  in  first  separating  the  in- 
fected fiDm  the  healthy,  and  precluding  their 
fotore  intercourse.  The  unhealthy  districts  must 
he  pQt  under  strict  quarantine.  The  houses  in 
which  the  affected  may  have  been,  and  all  the 

rintments  about  them,  must  be  disinfected, 
bodies  of  the  aninuds  who  die  from  the 
disease  should  be  buried  deeply,  and  their  skins 
ibonld  be  buried  with  them. — ^As  to  the  con- 
tagicKisness  of  this  disease,  there  have  been,  as 
ftere  always  will  be  with  regard  to  all  epidem- 
ioa,  a  variety  of  opinions.  If  we  can  judge  from 
the  propagation  of  murrain  in  certain  locali- 
ties m  Europe,  we  should  consider  that  it  was 
cmmently  contagious.  In  our  own  country  we 
have  thus  far  been  happily  ignorant  of  this  ter- 
rible plague.  We  conader  uie  disease  in  ques- 
tkn  as  essentially  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  ifiection  wluch  has  recently  been  intro- 
dooedfrom  Holland  into  Massachusetts  under 
the  name  of  pleoro-pneumonia.  (See  Plbxtbo- 
mncoxiA.)— The  term  murrain  has  also  been 
WHed  to  a  virulent  disease  of  the  skin  which 
ittaob  hogs,  and  which  is  somewhat  aUied  to 
MJtoay. 


MURRAY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
Tenn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Oonnasauga  river 
and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area,  820  sq.,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1869, 6,671,  of  whom  1,420  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  gen^*ally 
fertile.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found. 
The  county  has  been  divided  dnce  the  U.  B, 
census  of  1850.    Capital,  Spring  Place. 

MUKRAY,  a  river  of  Austi^a,  which  rises 
in  the  Warragong  mountains,  in  lat.  86''  20'  8., 
long.  148**  15' E.  Its  course  is  very  tortuous, 
the  curvatures  being  short,  abrupt,  and  dmost 
incessant.*  After  descending  from  the  highlands, 
it  flows  nearly  westward  to  long.  144*  25'  K, 
then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  Mt.  Lookout, 
where  again  turning  it  proceeds  to  Elbow, 
hi  lat.  84**  S.,  long.  189^  46'  E.,  and  there 
bending  suddenly  runs  S.  S.  W.  to  Lake  Vic- 
toria, into  which  it  falls  at  Wellington  in  lat. 
85''  80'  S.  This  river  and  its  tributaries  drain 
an  area  of  about  500,000  sq.  m.  Its  leng&  is 
about  900  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  100 
to  160  yards.  It  overflows  its  banks  periodi- 
cally, and  sometimes  rises  80  or  40  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level.  During  this  season  it  is 
navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its  souree,  and 
then  steamers  and  barges  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Wellington,  Albury,  and  the  intermediate 
towns.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Goulbum, 
Oampaspe,  Murrumbidgee  (with  the  LachlanX 
and  Darling.  Lake  Victoria,  which  connects 
it  with  the  sea,  is  about  50  m.  long  and  40  m. 
broad,  but  in  general  very  shallow.  The  en- 
trance to  it  from  the  sea  not  being  navigable,  a 
tramway  has  been  constructed  between  uool wa 
and  Port  Elliot,  which  is  worked  in  connection 
with  the  river  steamers. 

MURRAY,  Alezaitdbb,  a  commodore  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  bom  at  Ohestertown,  Md.,  in  1755, 
died  while  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Philadelphia,  Oct  6,  1821.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental  navy, 
which  then  had  but  a  nominal  existence ;  and 
there  beiuff  no  employment  for  him  afloat,  he 
volunteered  for  the  army,  and  served  with 
credit  through  the  campaigns  of  1776-'7  as 
lieutenant  and  obtain  in  the  1st  Maryland 
regiment,  participating  in  the  battles  of  White 
Plains  and  ilatbush.  About  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  forces, 
he  was  seriously  ii^jured  by  the  bursting  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  in  a  battery  at  which  he  was 
stationed.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1777  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  marine  committee  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  letter  of  marque,  in  which  he  was 
captured  by  a  British  squadron  and  carried 
into  New  York.  He  was  soon  exchanged,  and 
served  as  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Trumbull,  28. 
Oapt.  James  Nicholson,  distinguishing  himself 
highly  in  the  gallant  defence  made  bythat  ship 
against  the  Iris  and  Gen.  Monk  off  the  Delaware. 
In  1798  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  served  during  the  '^Frendi  disturbance^' 
ve^  actively  and  usefrilly  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  first  in  command  of  the  Montezuma,  20,  aid 
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afterward  of  the  Canstellation  fHgate.  In  1802, 
at  the  oommencement  of  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
he  again  commanded  the  Constellation  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  an  attack  which  he  made 
with  thia  ship  upon  a  flotilla  of  17  Tripolitan 
gnn  hoats  was  the  first  affiur  of  this  war.  The 
gnn  hoats  took  reftige  in  shore  amon^  the  rooks, 
and  it  not  heing  prudent  to  send  the  hoats  of 
a  single  frigate  to  attempt  their  capture,  Capt 
Mnrray  hanled  off.  The  snhseqnent  services 
of  Commodore  Mnrraj  werepnncipaUy  npon 
shore  stations,  and  mostly  at  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  senioi^  oflloer  of 
the  navT. 

MUKRAT,  Alxzakdib,  D.D.,  a  Scottish 
clerflprman,  horn  in  Dnnkitterick^  Eirkcnd- 
brightshire,  Oct.  83, 1775,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
April  15, 1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd, 
was  placed  at  school  bj  his  nnde  in  1764,  and 
after  some  time  was  able  to  devote  part  of  each 
year  to  teaching,  giving  the  rest  to  stnd j.  He 
made  himself  acqoain^  with  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Ara- 
bic. In  1794  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  Edinbni^ 
procured  him  admission  to  the  university, 
where  after  two  years  a  bursary  was  conferred 
on  him.  He  now  began  to  study  for  the  church, 
and  in  1806  was  ordidned  and  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in 
1808.  In  1811  he  translated  a  letter  in  Geez 
or  old  Ethiopic,  addressed  to  the  king  by  the 
sovereign  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elec^  to  the  chair  of  ori- 
ental languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
His  most  important  works  are:  ** Outlines  of 
Oriental  PhiloloMr"  (Edinburgh,  1812),  and 
"History  of  the  European  Languages,  or  Re- 
searches into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic. 
Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations*' 
(1818).  He  also  edited  Bruce's  ''Travels"  for 
Constable,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  con- 
tributed some  philological  pi^>ers  to  the  ''Edin- 
bur^Review.** 

inJRRAT,  Jamis  Stuabt.  earl  oC  regent  of 
Scotland,  bom  about  1588,  Ulled  at  Linlithgow. 
Jan.  28, 1570.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
James  V.  and  Lady  Margaret,  dan^ter  of  John, 
4th  Lord  Erskine,  and  in  the  8d  year  of  his  age 
was  appointed  by  his  father  prior  of  St  An- 
drew's. He  afterward  acquired  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem,  and  that  of  ICAoon  in  France,  ^ 
eommendam^  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  tluree 
benefices.  In  1548,  on  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Lords  Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton,  the  one 
by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  the  young  prior  of  St 
Andrew's  repeUed  a  descent  made  by  the  latter 
upon  the  coasts  of  Fife,  and  drove  back  the  in- 
vaders to  their  ships  with  great  slaughter.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  his  sister,  Queen 
Mary,  to  Uie  court  of  France.  In  1557  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  from  Scotland  to 
witness  the  oeremonv  of  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  danphm  of  France,  afterward 
Francis  H.,  and  soon  after  solicited  from  the 
former  the  earldom  of  Murray,  but  was  refused. 


In  the  contest  between  the  queen  reaent  and 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  he  idded  idtemat^ 
ly  with  both  parties,  but  finally  Joined  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  when  in  1559  the  congregation  resolved 
to  take  the  government  into  thdr  own  handa,  be 
was  one  of  Uie  council  apoointed  for  civil  af&ura. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  mieen  regent  in 
JuncL  1560,  he  became  one  of  tne  lords  of  tlM 
articles,  and  on  the  death  of  YnndB  TL  was 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite 
Mary  to  .Scotland.  On  her  return  he  became 
her  confidant,  adviser,  and  prime  minister,  pro- 
tected her  in  the  exerdse  of  her  religion,  ob- 
tained from  her  a  proclamation  fiivora^e  to  the 
reformers,  deared  the  border  of  the  freebooters^ 
and  ruled  the  country  with  ludcment  and  abil- 
itj.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  ead 
of  Mar,  and  married  soon  after  Agnes  Keith, 
daughter  of  the  earl  marischaL  The  entertain- 
ments given  b^  Mary  in  honor  of  the  occaaias 
were  so  splendid,  that  Knox  read  Lord  Jamea  s 
lectur^  in  which  he  said :  ^  Unto  this  day  tha 
kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  yon  and 
by  your  labors,  in  the  which  if  hereaifler  ye  b« 
found  £unter  than  before,  it  will  be  said  your 
wife  hath  changed  vour  nature."  LordErakioa 
claiming  the  earldom  of  Mar  as  Ids  pecoliar 
right  Lord  James  resisned  it  and  received  In- 
steadf  the  earldom  of  Murray,  and  shortlv  after 
defeated  at  Corrichie  the  earl  of  Himtley,  an 
nnsucceesfbl  competitor  for  power  and  pop- 
nlarity.  Although  governing  Scotland  jm- 
ciouslv  and  with  undisputed  authority,  he  waa 
too  lukewarm  a  Protestant  for  the  extreme  re- 
formers, who  lamented  the  protection  he  af> 
forded  to  the  queen  in  the  use  of  the  mass,  and 
particularly  his  defence  of  her  and  her  ladies  in 
what  Knox  called  "the  superfluities  of  their 
clothes."  Between  Knox  imd  Murray  a  cool- 
ness sprung  up  in  consequence,  which  contin- 
ued a  year  ana  a  half;  but  they  were  brought 
together  again  by  their  mutual  oppodtion  to 
the  marriage  of  Damley  and  Queen  Mary. 
Murray  had  endeavored  to  prevent  that  mar- 
riage, and  finally  resorted  to  arms;  but  being 
pursued  by  his  sister  at  the  head  of  a  supe- 
rior force,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  murder  of  Bixdo,  however, 
he  was  recalled,  and  apparently  reoondlea 
to  the  queen.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
not  he  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Dam- 
ley.  He  left  Edinburgh  the  day  before,  and  was 
also  absent  from  Scotland  during  the  trial  of 
Bothwell  and  his  subsequent  mairiage  witli 
Mary.  After  the  dethronement  of  the  mieen 
and  her  confinement  in  Lochleven  castle,  Mur- 
ray was  appointed  regent  of  Scotland,  Aug.  2SL 
1567.  In  tnis  situation  he  acted  with  vigor  ana 
discretion,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 
tranquillily.  On  the  escq>e  of  the  queen,  he 
refused  to  resign  his  power,  defeated  her  and 
her  adherents  at  Langside,  March  18, 1568,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  destroving  the 
strongholds  of  her  friendis,  and  more  nmuy  c#- 
tablisbing  the  government  When  Manr  waa 
tried  at  York  for  oomplidty  in  the  murder  of 
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Jknlefy  Murray  bore  the  most  miqiialified 
ttttfanoDj  against  his  nnhappj  sister.    In  pass- 
ing yirongh  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  he  was 
diot  throogh  the  body  by  a  ballet  fired  from  a 
window  by  James  HamUton  of  Bothwelhangh, 
md  died  the  same  night.     Bothwelhangh's 
conduct  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  revenge 
for  a  personal  iiO^iiy)  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  reason  for 
beliering  that  he  acted  as  the  executioner  of  a 
doom  pronoonced  on  Morray  by  his  enemies  in 
secret  oonoUiTe.    The  following  passage  in  a 
k^^r  from  Queen  Mary  to  Archbishop  Beaton, 
pobllahed  by  P^ce  Labanoff  de  Kostoff  in  his 
LBttret^  imtruetionsetmhnoireB  de  Ma/rie  Stuart 
(London,  1845),  has  been  cited  in  iUostration 
ofthisaffiBdr:  "  That  which  Bothwelhangh  hath 
done  bath  been  withont  my  command,  bnt  I 
feel  ander  obligation  to  him,  and  all  the  more 
so  that  I  was  not  in  the  plot    I  wait  for  the 
scooimts  which  onght  to  be  rendered  of  my 
dowry  that  I  may  arrange  my  establishment, 
ta  iho  which  I  shall  not  forget  the  pension  to 
this  Bothwelban^."  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  means  which  Murray  used  to  secure  the 
npreme  power,  he  was  unquestionably  in  the 
exercise  of  it  one  of  ti^e  best  and  ablest  rulers 
tiiat  Scotland  ever  possessed,  and  is  known  in 
Beottiah  history  as  "the  good  regent." 

ICURBAT,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Alton,  Hampshire,  England,  Bee.  10, 
1741,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1815.  He 
was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  who  brought  him 
ip  with  gre«t  strictness,  and  with  whom  in  his 
11th  year  he  removed  to  Oork,  L'eland.  Under 
^  imfluence  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  he  be- 
eame  at  a  comparatively  early  age  a  convert  to 
Methodism,  and  an  occasional  preacher  in  Wes- 
ley's  connection.  About  1760  he  returned  to 
England,  and  a  few  years  later  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  ITnrversalism  promulgated  by  James 
KeUy,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  at 
Whiteftdd's  tabernacle  in  London.  In  1770  he 
emigrated  to  the  Fnited  States,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  career  of  a  public  preacher. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  the  first 
scenes  of  his  labors,  and  subsequently  he 
preached  in  Newport,  B.  I.,  Boston,  Ports- 
nooth,  N.  H.,  and  other  places  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  some  of  which  his  peculiar  doctrines 
sabjeoted  him  to  opposition,  and  occasionally 
to  open  violence.  At  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where 
be  took  up  his  residence  in  the  latter  part  of 
1774,  upon  the  representations  of  certain  peo- 
ple that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  British  gov- 
enQn«:it  in  disguise,  a  vote  was  passed  ordering 
bim  forthwith  to  depart;  but  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  friends  he  was  enabled  to  remain 
and  preadi.  In  the  spring  of  1776  he  was 
appointed  chi^lain  of  the  8  regiments  of  the 
abode  Island  line  encamped  before  Boston, 
with  sereral  of  whose  officers,  including 
Greene  and  Vamum,  he  had  been  on  terms  or 
intimaoy.  The  rest  of  the  chaplains  united  in 
psdtioninff  Washington  to  remove  Murray  from 
nil  offioe/bnt  without  effect,  his  appointment 
being  oonfirmed  in  general  orders.    His  con* 


nection  with  the  army  was  soon  after  termi- 
nated by  a  severe  illness,  and  he  returned  to 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  established  over  a 
society  of  IJniversalists.  In  1788  he  became 
plaintiff  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  prop- 
erty belonging  to  persons  of  his  denomination, 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  the  original  pansh  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
ground  that  the  IJniversalists  were  not  a  society 
legally  authorized  and  vested  with  civil  and 
corporate  powers.  The  decision  of  the  court 
in  his  favor  established  an  important  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  religious  societies.  He 
participated  in  the  procee&igs  of  the  first  Uni- 
versalist  convention,  which  met  at-  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1765,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent Ohristian  IJniversalists  as  their  denom- 
mational  title;  and  subsequently  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  ^e  general 
convention  of  the  IJniversalists.  In  1788  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  and  in  1798  was 
installed  over  a  society  in  Boston,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1809  he 
Buffered  an  attack  of  paralysis  which  incapaci- 
tated him  from  further  active  labor  in  the  min- 
istry. From  his  activity  in  disseminating  his 
denominational  opinions,  Murray  is  considered 
the  father  of  Universalism  in  America.  Bis 
doctrines,  however,  differed  essentially  from 
those  now  recognized  by  Universalists.  "He 
believed  that  the  Creator,  enrobed  in  humanity, 
descended  to  the  earth,  and  Hius  became  the 
Saviour  of  dnners ;  that  he  was  exhibited  as  a 
holy  spirit  of  consolation,  who  took  of  the 
things  of  Jesus,  and  showed  them  to  the  world ; 
that  as  man,  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
is  but  one  man,  so  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  one  God."  (Whittemore's  "Modem 
History  of  Universalism.")  As  a  preacher  he 
was  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  earnestness. 
He  published  8  volumes  of  letters  and  sketches 
of  sermons,  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  of 
which  the  8th  edition,  with  additions,  was 
published  in  1860  (12mo.,  Boston). 

MURRAY,  Jomr,  a  Scottish  physician, 
chemist,  and  geologist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1778,  died  there,  June  22, 1820.  He  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Br.  Joseph  Black,  but  commenced  his 
career  as  an  apothecary  in  nis  native  city.  He 
afterward  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,'  and  another  on  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy.  In  geology  he  was  a  zealous  Nep- 
tunian, and  in  reply  to  Playfair's  "Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth"  (1802), 
published  his  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Hut- 
tonian and  Neptunian  Theories."  The  most 
important  of  his  other  works  are :  "  System  of 
Chemistry,"  "Elements  of  Chemistiy,"  and 
"  System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy." 

MURRAY,  Jomr,  an  English  publisher,  bom 
in  London,  Nov.  27, 1778,  died  June  27,  1848. 
He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  his  father, 
whose  name  was  MacMurray,  established  him- 
self in  1768  as  a  bookseller  in  Fleet  street, 
London.  After  a  good  education  acquired  at 
a  number  of  schools,  at  one  of  which  he  lost 
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the  d^t  of  an  e je  hj  an  aoddent,  he  was  left 
in  hia  15th  ^ear  by  hia  father^s  death  to  con- 
daot  the  bosinesa,  in  which  he  waa  aaaiBted  hj 
Mr.  Highley  the  shopman,  whom  he  sabee- 
qnentlj  took  into  partnership.  In  1808  he 
terminated  this  connection,  and,  entering  a 
wider  sphere  of  business,  was  thenceforth 
known  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
liberal  publishers  of  London.  Br  coming  for- 
ward to  the  assistance  of  a  nnmber  of  jonng 
men  who  had  become  involved  in  some  pe- 
onniary  loss  in  condacting  a  periodical  called 
the  **  Miniatore,^  he  secured  several  influential 
friends,  through  whom  he  became  known  to 
Mr.  Oanning.  With  the  latter  he  matured  in 
1807  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
'*  Qparterlv  Review"  as  a  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  the  whig  '*  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ;"  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  George 
EHis,  the  Hebers,  Barrow,  Gifford,  and  others, 
he  commenced  in  1809  the  publication  of  the 
new  periodical,  which  under  the  editorial  su- 
pervision of  Gifford  soon  attained  a  drculation 
of  12,000  copies.  The  *' Quarterly,"  after  a 
Buccessftd  career  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
is  still  the  property  of  the  publishing  house  of 
John  Murray.  In  1810  Mr.  Murray  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  he  paid 
£600  for  the  first  two  cantos  of  ''Childe  Ha- 
rold," and  whose  entire  works  he  subsequently 
published.  Of  his  generosity  and  consideration 
toward  the  poet,  both  during  and  after  the  life 
of  the  latter,  many  anecdotes  are  related ;  and 
Byron^s  correspondence  with  him,  published  in 
Moore^s  **Life  of  Byron,"  affords  aa  evidence 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  them. 
In  1812  he  removed  to  Albemarle  street,  where 
the  buMness  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son  and 
successor,  John  Murray,  and  where  a  long  line 
of  literary  celebrities,  including  Scott,  Byron, 
CampbelL  W.  Spencer,  Bishop  Heber,  the  elder 
Disraeli,  Hallam,  Mme.  de  Sta^Crabbe,  South- 
ey,  Washington  Irving,  and  Lockhart,  were 
wont  to  assemble  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the 
publisher,  rendering  the  locality  a  classic  q>ot 
Of  the  numerous  important  works  issuing  from 
the  press  of  Murray,  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
the  voyages  and  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  Bel- 
aoni,  Parry,  Franklin,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and 
Layard;  the  series  of  the  ^^Familv  library;" 
the  histories  of  Hallam,  Lord  Mahon,  Grote, 
Ranke,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  Mrs. 
Markham;  the  ''Sketch  Book,"  ''Tales  of  a 
Traveller,"  "Life  of  Columbus."  and  other 
works  by  Washington  Irving;  the  "Domestic 
Cookery,"  of  which  800,000  copies  were  pub- 
lished ;  the  despatchea  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton; the  dictionaries  of  William  Smith:  an 
elaborate  series  of  handbooks  of  travel ;  and  the 
works  of  Crabbe,  Heber,  Lockhart,  Milman, 
Head,  Gleig,  Kugler,  Lord  Campbell,  Leake, 
Borrow,  Davy,  Rawlinson,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
I^ell,  Murchison,  dm.  In  1826  he  was  persuad- 
ed into  establishing  a  daily  Journal  ciuled  the 
"Representative,"  which  proved  a  failure ;  but 
in  general  his  good  Judgment  and  tact  as  a  busi- 


jaam  man  rendered  hia  ent^risea  anceessfhl, 
and  the  publications  emanating  from  his  house 
were  for  the  most  part  books  of  merit,  his  im- 
print being  one  of  their  best  recommendataonsL 
His  liberality  to  authors  was  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  his  character^  and  he  sometimes  made 
heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  gratify  others,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  autobiogranhy  of  Lord  Byron, 
which  he  surrendered  to  Moore  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  tmblication  of  it  might  i^ura 
the  reputation  of  the  livingas  well  as  the  dead. 

MURRAY,  LiHDLZT,  an  English  grammarian, 
bom  in  Swatara,  Lancaster  oa,  Pemu,  in  1745, 
died  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1886.  Ha 
received  his  primary  education  in  Philadelphia^ 
in  the  academy  of  tiie  society  of  Friends;  ami 
after  the  removal  of  his  flftther  to  New  York  ia 
1758,  he  was  placed  for  a  time  in  schod,  and 
then  entered  a  counting  house^being  destined 
for  the  mercantile  profcMion.  Havii^  received 
a  severe  chastisement,  he  privately  Idt  hia  fa- 
ther's house,  went  to  BurmigtoiL  K.  J.,  and  in 
a  seminary  in  that  place  acquired  a  strong  lava 
of  study.  On  returning  to  x^ew  York  he  eon- 
tinned  his  classical  studies,  and  also  entered  a 
law  office,  in  which  John  Jvr  was  a  feBow 
student.  About  the  age  of  21  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  his  practice  soon  became  extcn* 
sive.  When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out^ 
he  retired  to  the  country  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  there  remained  4  yesrs.  But  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means  compelling  him  to 
return,  he  engaffed  in  mercantile  purenits,  and 
by  the  close  of  Uie  war  his  fortune  had  become 
so  ample  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
business.  Impaired  health  soon  induced  him 
to  go  to  England  with  his  fiunily.  He  had  pur- 
posed to  remain  only  two  years ;  but  his  pny^ 
ical  infirmities  and  the  local  attachmenta  ha 
formed  led  him  to  become  a  permanent  resident 
He  purchased  an  estate  at  Holdgate,  about  a 
mile  fh>m  York,  and  occupied  himself  chiefj 
with  literary  pursuits.  In  1787  his  first  work^ 
*^The  Power  of  Reli^^on  on  the  Mind,""  waa 
published  anonymously,  and  has  passed  throog^ 
17  editions.  His  *'  Grammar  of  the  Engluh 
Language,*^  first  issued  in  170ft,  and  enlarged 
and  improved  in  successive  editions,  for  many 
Tears  superseded  all  others,  and  has  become  tha 
basis  of  most  of  those  since  published.  Two 
years  after,  he  published  *' English  Exerctaea^'* 
and  a  **  Key"  designed  to  aocompuiv  the  gram* 
mar;  and  subsequentlv  an  "Englbh  Reader,'* 
an  *^  Introduction  to  the  En^^sh  reader,^  and 
an  *^  English  Spelling  Book."  He  also  publish- 
ed French  reading  books  of  a  character  nmHar 
to  his  English  ones.  His  last  publication  was  a 
selection  from  Homers  '*  Commentary  on  tha 
Psahns,''  and  the  *'  Duty  and  Benefits  of  Read- 
ing the  Scriptures."  His  works  have  been  very 
popular  both  in  England  and  America,  and  were 
very  lucrative.  His  autobiography,  finished  in 
1809,  was  published  posthumously. 

MURRAY,  Nicholas,  D.D^  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Irehmd,  of  Roman  Cs^oBo 
parents,  in  Dec.  1808.  In  1818  he  came  to  Amer* 
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icfty  and  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing 
ertftblishment  of  Haiper  and  brothers.  Shortlj 
tfter,  having  become  a  Protestant,  be  entered 
vpoa  a  oonrse  of  stodj  for  the  ministrT',  was 
graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1826,  studied 
theologj  at  Princeton,  and  in  1829  became  pas- 
tor of  Uie  Presbyterian  ohoroh  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Ften.  In  1884  he  was  settled  oyer  the  first 
Fresbjterian  choroh  at  Elizabethtown.  N.  J., 
where  he  baa  since  remained.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  general 
anenibly.  Dr.  Murray  is  best  known  by  his 
*^Letters  to  the  Right  Rer.  John  Hnghes,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York"  (Nfew 
York,  1848;  new  ed.  enkrged,  1855),  under  the 
inatnre  of  Kirwan.  He  has  also  published 
•l(otos,  Hktorioal  and  Biogr^>hica],  concern- 
ing Eliiabethtown,  N.  J?'  (Elizabethtown, 
1844);  "^ Romanism  at  Home"  (1852);  ""Men 
and  Thfaigs  aa  I  saw  them  in  Europe"  (1858) ; 
^FmiA  and  other  Pencillings"  (1664);  and 
<<Ibt  Happy  Home''  (1859). 

MURRAY,  PATmoK,  5th  Baron  Elibank,  a 
Scottish  soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Feb.  1708, 
died  Aug.  S,  1778.  In  1723  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Scottish  bar;  but  not  liking  the  legal 
professioo,  he  entered  the  armv  the  same  year, 
tad  in  1740  was  lieutenaot-colonel  in  the  ex- 
pe£tion  to  Oarthagena.  Afterward  he  turn- 
ed 1^  attention  to  literature,  and  published 
'^ThoQ^ts  on  Money,  Oirculation,  and  Pi^r 
Onrrency"  (Edinburgh,  1758);  an  "Inquiry 
ioto  the  Origin  and  Consequence  of  the  Public 
Debts  ;^' "  Queries  relating  to  the  Proposed  Plan 
fcr  ilteriw  Entails  in  Scotland  "  (1765) ;  ''  Let- 
tar  to  Lord  Hailes  on  his  Remaiks  on  the  History 
of  Scotland  "  (1778) ;  and  *^  Considerations  on 
the  Pnsent  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  " 
(1774).  In  politics  he  was  an  adherent  of 
the  e^ed  house  of  Stuart,  with  whom  he 
nabtained  a  secret  correspondence. 

MURRAY,  Sib  Robbbt,  first  president  of  the 
rofsl  society  of  London,  bom  in  Scotland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  June, 
1978.  In  his  youth  he  entered  tiie  French  ser- 
ikib^  and  rose  to  ^e  rank  of  colonel.  Subse- 
qukly  returning  to  Scotland,  he  became  an 
sdaat  supporter  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterward 
of  Qiarles  IL,  the  latter  of  whom  in  1651,  dur- 
ing his  brief  reign  in  Scotland,  f^pointed  him 
Jutice  clerk  and  lord  of  session.  During  the 
notec^orate  his  offices  wero  taken  from  him, 
Dot  he  receiyed  them  again  at  the  restoration, 
fie  now  appeared  as  a  prominent  member  of  a 
■Bill  club  which  had  been  lately  established  in 
London  by  Boyle,  Lord  Brounker,  and  others, 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  in  natural  science, 
or,  ai  it  was  then  termed,  *^the  new  philoso^ 
phj,"  and  which  by  Sir  Robert  Murray's  efforts 
obt^bed  a  royal  charter  as  a  regular  scientific 
hodf.  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  *' History  of  his 
OwDHmes,"  calls  Murray  ''the  wisest  and 
wortlnest  man  of  that  age." 

inJRRAY,  WnxiAx.    See  MAHSFnoj). 

HUBRAY,  Wtluam  Yaks,  an  American 
dl^kniatist,  Ixmh  in  Maryland  about  1762,  died 


Dec.  11, 1808.    In  1788  he  went  to  London  to 
study  law,  and  while  there  published  a  pam- 

Ehleton  the  constitntion  and  laws  of  the  United 
tates.  In  1785  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
practised  law,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  served  as  representative  in  con* 
gress  from  1791  to  1797.  By  Washington  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, ana  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  Mis- 
worth  and  Davie,  assisted  in  making  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  Paris,  Sept.  80, 1800.  He  returned  to  the 
Hague  as  resident  minister,  came  back  to  this 
country  in  1801,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  retirement  at  Cambridge,  Md. 

MUSJSUa  L  A  Qreck  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Athens  in  pre-historic  times.  He  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thrace  and  a 
son  of  Orpheus;  while  others  represooted  him 
as  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene,  or  of  An- 
tiphemus  and  Helena,  and  the  disciple  of  Or- 
pheus. He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  va- 
rious compositions,  especially  of  such  as  wero 
connected  with  the  rites  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis, 
over  which  he  was  thought  to  have  at  one 
period  presided.  According  to  a  tradition  pre- 
served by  Pausanias,  the  Museum  at  Pirsdua 
received  its  name  firom  Museus  having  been 
interred  there.  A  few  specimens  of  his  reputed 
works  are  extant ;  but  Pausanias  deemed  none  of 
the  productions  ascribed  to  him  genuine  except 
a  hymn  to  Ceres.  H.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
supposed  by  most  modem  critics  to  have  lived  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  poem  on  "  The  Loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,''  discovered  in  the  18th 
century.  The  best  editions  of  it  are  those  of 
Passow  (Leipsic,  1810)  and  Schaefer  (1825). 
It  was  jointly  translated  into  English  by  Mar- 
low  and  Chmmian  (1606),  and  there  are  several 
other  En^ish  versions. 

MUSXuS,  JoHAznr  Ejlbl  Attoust,  a  Ger^ 
man  author,  bom  in  Jena  in  1785,  died  in 
Weimar,  Oct.  28,  1787.  He  studied  theolosy, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  a  rural  parish,  but  ms 
services  were  declined  on  account  of  his  having 
participated  in  a  dance;  upon  which  he  re- 
nounced divinity,  and  ac(^ted  in  1768  an  em- 
ployment at  the  court  of  Weimar,  as  govemcNr 
of  the  pages.  He  exchanged  tMs  oflSce  in  1770 
for  that  of  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Weimar,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  Orandison  der  ZweUe,  republished  in 
1781-'2  wad&r  the  title  of  Der  Deutsche  Ghran- 
^t«9ii,  directed  against  Riduurdson^s  admirers; 
He  uso  took  die  field  against  Lavater  in  his 
PhyeiognomkcheBeimi.  His  VoUcmnHrchendeir 
Deuteehen  (5  vols.,  1782)  gained  a  still  wider 
popularity,  which  they  retain  to  this  day,  and 
an  illustrated  edition  was  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1848.  Kotzebue  prepared  an  edition  of  hia 
remains  (Leipsic,  1791),  with  abiography  of  the 
author,  whom  he  justly  calls  the  good  Mus&us. 
CarlyWs  "Specimens  of  German  Romance" 
(London,  1827)  contains  admirable  English  ver- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  tales. 
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MUSOAT,  the  esgital  of  Oman,  «ad  of  the 
•tetes  of  the  inuun  or  soHan  of  Mnaoat,  ritatted 
near  the  £.  an^e  of  Arabia,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Indian  ooean,  near  the 
entranoe  to  the  Persian  ffuU;  in  lat  28''  SS'  N., 
long.  68"*  42'  £. ;  pop.  of  the  city  and  sobnrbs  es- 
tim^ed  at  60,000.  The  oore  of  Muscat,  as  the 
harbor  is  called,  is  abont  f  of  a  mile  long,  with 
half  that  breadth,  opening  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
oonseonentlj  completely  sheltered  from  the 
preyauing  winds  or  monsoons.  To  the  W,  of 
this  inlet  is  a  larger  baj  capable  of  affording 
.belter  to  shipping  when  the  weather  renders 
it  difficult  to  enter  the  cove.  The  town  stands 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  cove,  in  a  hollow  at  the 
foot  of  cHfEs  400  or  600  feet  high,  and  shut  in 
by  high  rocks  from  a  view  of  the  sea.  It  is 
boilt  along  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  horse 
■hoe,  and  there  is  only  one  pass  commnnicat- 
ing  with  the  interior.  The  hills  are  occnpied 
by  a  cirde  of  forts.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
mere  mat  hots,  and  even  those  of  the  better 
class  are  only  one  story  high.  The  sultanas 
palace  is  a  plaiA  edifice.  The  streets  are  so 
narrow  that  a  few  palm  leaves  laid  across 
from  honse  to  house  form  a  complete  shade 
from  the  sun.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot 
The  land  breeze  at  night  is  suffocating,  and 
the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  90*^  in  the 
shade.  About  8  m.  W.  of  Muscat  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  good  road  is  the  town  of 
Mattra,  nearly  equal  to  it  in  population.  Mattra 
has  docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  are 
engaged  as  nshermen,  boatmen,  sailors,  and 
pilots  Sugar  and  coarse  doth  are  manufac- 
tured. There  is  an  extensive  transit  trade 
with  Arabia,  Per^  and  India.  Cloth  and 
com  are  the  prindpal  hnports,  and  their  value 
amounts  to  about  $6,000,000  annually.  The 
exports  oonsbt  of  dates,  horses,  salt  fish,  hides, 
and  madder,  which  are  sent  to  India ;  sharks^ 
flns  to  Ohina;  and  asses,  4^,  to  Mauritius. 
The  harbor  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  pearl 
fisheries  are  not  far  distant.  The  inhabitants 
of  Muscat  are  of  various  races,  Arabs,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Syrians,  Eoords,  Afghans,  Bdooches, 
negroes,  ^ ;  and  the  prevailing  language  is  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Hindostanee,  the  Arabic 
tongue  being  confined  to  the  native  Arabs. — 
Before  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  Muscat  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  subject  to 
Ormns.  Albuquerque  took  it  in  1607,  and  it 
shortly  became  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese 
commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world*  In  1648 
the  natives  expelled  the  Portuguese,  raised 
a  strong  maritmie  force,  took  possession  of 
several  places  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  in 
1707  obtained  permission  firom  the  king  of  Pegu 
to  build  vessels  in  his  territory.  They  con- 
Btructed  ships  armed  with  from  80  to  60  guna, 
and  committed  great  depredations  upon  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  upon  vessels  trading  in  the  Indian 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 


tory  they  laid  adde  their  piratieal  habitai  aad 
engaged  largdy  in  commerce ;  and  after  tb« 
accession  of  Said  Seid  in  1808,  their  territory 
has  n^idly  increased  both  in  wealth  and  extent. 
This  ruler  was  sultan  of  Oman,  but  was  better 
known  by  his  ecdesiastical  title  of  imam  of 
Muscat  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  pirates  and  Arab  rebeb;  but  tb« 
English  £ast  India  company,  in  order  to  i 
press  piracy  in  those  seas,  joined  the  in 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  by  1822  hit  i 
mies  both  by  sea  and  land  were  either  sob* 
dued  or  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  eoon- 
try;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands 
in  his  possession,  his  authority  nerer  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  coast.  In  Asia  tiia 
possessions  of  the  imam  of  Muscat  included 
the  whole  of  the  8.  K  coast  of  Arabia,  fhn 
the  British  settlement  of  Aden  to  Bas-d-Had, 
all  the  territory  of  Oman,  nearly  the  whola 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf;  the  Bahrda 
islands,  Ormus,  and  the  coast  of  Mukran.  la 
Africa  neariy  the  whole  of  the  territory  ex- 
tending between  Cape  Guardafhi  and  Gape 
Ddgado  was  tributary  to  him;  and  the  me 
islands  of  Socotra,  Bemba,  Zanzibar,  Mafea, 
&c,y  formed  part  of  his  dominions.  The  imam^s 
rule,  though  despotic,  was  said  to  be  Just  and 
liberal,  and  his  subjects  have  made  connderable 
progress  in  dvilixation.  Traders  ei^yed  per- 
fect security,  and  many  foreign  merchants  from 
different  parts  of  the  worid  settled  in  his  cap- 
ital In  1840  Said  Seid  renwved  his  court  and 
the  seat  of  his  government  fhran  Muscat  to  Zaii- 
jdbar,  and  the  island  has  since  made  rapid  ad- 
Tances.  The  United  States  was  the  first  power 
to  appoint  a  consul  at  the  new  capital;  the 
English  followed  their  example  in  1848,  and  the 
French  in  1847.  Several  foreign  commerdal 
houses  have  been  established,  and  the  trade  has 
proved  exceedingly  profitable.  The  reyenoe  of 
the  imam  was  d^ved  from  commerce,  from 
import  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  aod 
from  tribute  from  depei^ent  princes.  He  csa- 
ployed  many  vessels  in  commerce;  and  hk 
navd  force  consisted  of  more  than  70  sail  of 
different  sizes,  a  few  of  which  carried  74  gUM. 
Almost  all  the  ships  belon^ng  to  the  imaa 
and  his  subjects  were  built  in  Britidi  India,  pri»- 
dpally  at  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  aad 
they  are  generally  very  fine  Tessds,  many  of 
them  being  800  t<ms  and  upward.  The  officen 
are  intelligent,  and  numbers  of  them  under- 
stand navigation,  and  make  sucoessfhl  voyagea 
to  China  and  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  The  imam  nad  commercial  tre*- 
ties  with  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britam, 
and  with  severd  other  foreign  powers.  In 
1840  he  sent  a  present  of  vduable  Arab  horsea 
and  other  articles,  in  one  of  his  war  vemds,  to 
the  prendent  of  the  United  States ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  presented  a  man-of-war,  built 
of  East  India  teak  and  complete  in  all  respeds 
except  her  armamrat,  to  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1866  Sdd  Seid  pdd  a  visit  to  Mua- 
oat,  and  died  of  dysentery  on  his  return  voyage, 
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tboot  the  end  of  the  year.  He  left  a  nmnerouB 
ftmilj,  and  his  son  Mfged  succeeded  him  as 
saltan  of  Zanzibar  and  ruler  of  the  African 
dominions,  while  another  son  has  established 
hknaelf  at  Muscat  and  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

MUSC ATIN  E,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  m,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mis- 
Bssppi  river,  and  intersected  by  Bed  Cedar 
river;  area,  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859, 15,603. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  fertile  soil,  and 
contains  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  quarries  of 
fireestone  and  limestone.  The  productions  in 
1859  were  561,702  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
154,608  of  wheat,  17,580  of  oats,  67,297  of  po- 
tttoes,  10,373  tons  of  hay,  8,066  gals,  of  sor- 
ghum molasses,  and  260,111  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
vslue  of  general  manufactures  in  that  year  wa^ 
$696,194.— McsoATiNB,  capital  of  the  above 
oou,  OD  the  Mississippi,  at  the  apex  of  the  "  great 
bend,^  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  picturesque 
bloffii,  100  m.  above  Keokuk,  and  82  m.  S.  E. 
from  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1856,  estimated  at  9,000. 
It  IS  the  cen^«  of  a  large  and  increasing  trade, 
and  the  river  landing  is  very  good,  with  space 
ibr  improvements  in  levees.  In  1856  there  were 
3  iteam  flour  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $148,000, 
S  steam  saw  mills,  2  planing  milk,  several  man- 
ofKioriefl,  a  large  variety  of  stores,  and  16 
dmrches  and  religious  societies.  The  annual 
nk  of  lumber  exceeds  10,000,000  feet  It  is  con- 
nected with  an  extensive  network  of  railroads. 

MUSCLE  (Lat.  muaeultu),  a  term  implied  to 
&e  fibrous  contractile  tissue  forming  the  flesh 
of  min  and  ftnimA^  by  which  locomotion  and 
the  T&rions  functions  of  life  requiring  volun- 
tsry  or  involuntary  movements  are  performed. 
Whether  elongated  in  shape  or  enclosing  a  cav- 
ity, this  tissue  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  fibres, 
Qsoally  in  bundles  connected  by  areolar  tissues 
suToimded  by  a  vascxdar  network,  and  supplied 
with  nervous  filaments.  Muscles  are  so  arrang- 
ed ts  to  produce  great  velocity,  extent  of  mo- 
tion, and  strength,  without  injuring  the  beauty 
of  ]nt>portions,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  fibres 
to  the  tendons  and  of  the  last  to  the  bones  on 
which  they  act,  and  by  the  proximity  of  their 
poiDts  of  insertion  to  tiie  axis  of  motion  of  the 
jomts.  Muscle  is  attached  to  bone  by  means 
of  temions,  rounded  or  fiattened  fibrous  cords, 
white  and  shining,  and  very  resisting ;  aponeu- 
roses or  fasci»  are  firm,  shining  fibro.us  mem- 
brsnes,  enveloping  the  muscles,  giving  attach- 
ment to  their  fibres,  and  fixed  often  to  bones 
Hkethe  tendons.  Muscle  occupies  the  whole 
distance  between  the  skin  and  the  bones,  and 
tikes  an  elongated,  broad,  or  thin  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
hody ;  its  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  length 
ind  thickness,  and  may  be  rapidly  exhausted 
by  GOQiinuoua  exertion.  Muscles  are  called 
vdnntary  or  involuntary,  according  as  they  are 
M'  are  Bot  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the 
division  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  all  of  the 
former  it  times  contract  independently  of  the 
vill,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  to  a  certain 
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extent  under  the  infiuence  of  volition.  The 
former  are  generally  solid,  as  the  ordinary 
muscles  of  motion,  and  the  latter  hollow,  as  in 
the  heart  or  the  muscles  surrounding  cavities 
and  canals;  the  former  are  striped  crosswise 
with  very  delicate  and  close  parallel  lines, 
which,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  are 
not  found  in  the  latter;  the  most  marked  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  heart,  which  is  composed 
of  striated  fibres;  the  upper  portion  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  cesophagus,  though  the 
vriU  has  no  power  over  its  movements,  ^splays 
the  same  striped  character.  As  the  structural 
differences  between  these  two  kinds  of  muscle 
are  constant  and  easily  perceived,  and  seem  to 
have  certmn  relations  to  the  varying  activity 
and  mode  of  exercise,  it  is  convenient  to  pre- 
serve this  distinction.  The  length  of  human 
muscular  fibre  varies  from  more  than  2  feet  in 
the  9artorius  to  not  more  than  8  lines  in  others. 
The  diameter  in  the  uncontracted  state,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowman,  averages  in  man  ^  of  an 
inch,  in  woman  A^y  ^^  other  mammals  j^j^  in 
birds  jinfy  in  reptiles  ^  jj,  in  fishes  ^^  and  in 
insects  xh  i  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  classes  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  same  animal  and  even 
in  the  same  muscle ;  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are 
generally  smaller  than  in  other  striped  muscle. 
The  form  of  the  fibre  is  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  flattened  or  irregularly  polygo- 
nal ;  the  color  depends  on  that  of  its  elements 
and  on  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  varying  from 
white  in  crustaceans  and  most  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles to  the  red  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the 
very  dark  of  the  pectoris  of  some  birds.  Each 
fibre  of  voluntary  muscle,  according  to  Mr. 
Bowman,  will  separate  into  thin  disks  in  the 
transverse  striated  lines,  and  also  into  fibrill» 
by  longitudinal  division;  the  former  are  most 
evident  in  some  fishes  (as  the  eel),  while  the 
latter  are  best  seen  in  man  and  mammals.  A 
disk  or  fibrilla  is  made  up  of  primitive  particles 
or  sarcous  elements,  minute  portions  of  mus- 
cular substance  or  myoline  surrounded  by  a  thin 
cell  wall,  like  so  many  beads;  these  particles 
do  not  vary  much  in  size  and  shape  in  all  ani- 
mals and  at  all  ages;  and  are  from  ^^  to 
rsiv^  o^  cui  ui<^  ^  mameter ;  in  these  the  con- 
tractile power  is  believed  to  reside.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barry,  the  fiat  filament  or  fibrilla 
consists  of  2  spirfd  threads  side  by  side,  with 
their  coils  interlocking.  The  elementary  fibres 
contain  among  tiie  primitive  particles  corpus- 
cles or  nuclei  of  the  origmal  cell  structure,  of 
the  average  diameter  of  j^^^  of  an  inch ;  every 
fasciculus  or  series  of  fibres  is  invested  with  a 
tube  of  very  thin  but  tough  and  elastic  mem- 
brane, the  iCMTColemma ;  this  isolates  and  pro- 
tects the  contractile  tissue,  facilitates  the  mo- 
tions of  contiguous  fibres,  and  perhf^M  serves 
to  conduct  the  nervous  infiuence  among  them ; 
each  fibre  at  its  extremity  is  attached  to  fibrous 
tissue.  The  unstriped  elementary  fibres,  or 
those  of  organic  life,  are  soft,  pale,  flattened 
bands,  apparently  homogeneous,  from  j^^^  to 
59*9^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  nequent 
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prominences  occasioned  by  the  elongated  cor- 

Ensolee ;  the  existence  of  a  sarcolemma  in  these 
\  donbfib].  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
mnscle  is  seen  in  the  circular  fibres  of  the  in- 
testines, where  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
parts  of  circles,  circular,  or  even  spiral.  The 
fixed  point  of  a  muscle  is  called  its  origin,  and 
the  movable  one  its  insertion ;  the  capillaries 
of  muscle  maj  be  easily  injected  and  be  seen 
running  in  parallel  lines  between  the  fasciculi, 
giving  off  transverse  connecting  branches ;  its 
nerves  end  in  loops,  returning  into  each  other. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  striped  fibre  is  found  in 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  some  involun- 
tary (as  in  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
side those  above  named);  voluntary  muscles 
are  those  put  or  retained  in  action  by  the  will 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  of  nerves ;  those  presiding  over 
ttie  acts  of  swaDowing,  breathing,  and  eenito- 
nrinarv  fVinctions,  are  only  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  wilL  The  unstriped  fibre  occurs 
in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  organic  life,  whose 
activitv  is  but  little  dependent  on  nervous  agen- 
cy, and  that  little  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
S'stem ;  here  belong  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
imentary,  respiratory,  and  ffenito-urinary 
passages,  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  of  the 
Diood  vessels,  and  the  dartos.  Striped  fibres 
have  been  found  in  all  vertebrates  and  in  ar- 
ticulates ;  as  we  descend  the  animal  scale  the 
movements  become  more  and  more  automa- 
tic, until  complex  muscular  action  gives  place 
to  simple  ciuary  vibration.  The  contractil- 
ity of  muscle  depends  on  an  inherent  prop- 
erty, independent  of^  though  capable  of  moa- 
ffication  by,  nervous  infinence;  contractilitv 
and  development  are  proportionate  to  eadi 
other,  showing  the  connection  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  not 
with  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
stimuli  which  induce  contraction  are  volition, 
emotion,  impressions  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres  and  involuntarily  reflected  thence,  and 
rarious  physical  and  chemical  agents  applied 
to  any  portion  of  t^e  course  of  a  motor  nerve 
or  to  tne  muscular  fibres.  A  muscle  in  action 
becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  changing  its  rela- 
tive proportions  without  any  actual  diange  in 
bulk;  after  death  muscles  become  stiff  from 
contraction,  constituting  the  riffor  mortis ;  all 
muscles  have  a  power  of  passive  contraction  or 
tonicity  from  the  very  nature  of  the  tissue,  and 
bv  this  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium during  sleep,  tiiis  power  ceasing  with 
life.  In  the  active  contractions  which  charac- 
terize muscle  on  the  application  of  stimuli, 
force  is  exerted  against  some  opposing  power ; 
this  is  attended  with  more  or  less  exhaustion 
or  fatigue,  and  requires  intervals  of  rest;  sus- 
tained contraction  consists  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  partial  momentary  contractions  acting 
In  succession.  To  show  the  wonderful  power 
of  adaptation  which  the  ordinary  acts  of  life 
require,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  in  the 
human  body  527  distinct  musdes,  of  which  261 


are  in  pairs,  and  6  sincle  on  the  median  Hue; 
of  these  there  are  in  the  head  and  face  88,  tb« 
orbiculariiorU  being  single ;  in  the  neck  49,  tb« 
arytenoid  of  the  larynx  being  single ;  in  the 
thorax  78,  the  irianffularis  ttemi  and  the  dia- 
phragm being  single ;  in  the  abdomen  88,  the 
tphineter  ani  bein^  single ;  in  the  back  78 ;  in 
the  upper  extremities  98,  and  in  the  lower  108. 
Yet,  with  all  this  complex  apparatus,  every 
thing  is  in  perfect  order  and  harmony.  If  atr 
teucci  and  Dn  Bois-Reymond  have  investi- 
gated the  electric  currents  of  muscles;  for  the 
interesting  details  therewith  connected,  both 
physiological  and  pathological,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  recent  works  on  physiology.  The  com- 
bination of  the  muscular  movements  is  in  most 
cases  so  far  independent  of  the  will,  tljat  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  their  perfection ;  but  let 
paralvsis  affect  one  side  of  tlie  body  or  contrae- 
tion  draw  up  a  muscle,  and  the  fact  becomes  at 
once  evident,  as  may  be  every  day  seen  in  palsy 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  strabismus  with  the 
turning  in  or  out  of  the  eye :  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  walking,  performed  it  may  be  nncoa- 
Bciously,  with  its  nice  a^ustments  executed  for 
us  by  the  automatic  guidance  of  the  senses 
rather  than  by  any  act  of  the  will,  is  what  the 
most  ingenious  mechanician  can  never  effect  in 
an  automaton,  fh)m  the  impossibility  of  har- 
monizing the  many  acts  which  constitute  walk- 
ing. The  energy  and  rapidity  of  muscular  coo- 
traction  is  more  remarkable  in  the  lower  ud- 
mals  than  in  man.  The  muscular  power  of  in- 
sects is  seen  In  the  rapid  flight  or  the  dragon 
fly,  the  leap  of  the  flea  and  the  cricket,  the 
flxed  attitudes  of  some  larvsQ,  and  the  strength 
of  beetles.  It  is  very  great  in  the  flight  of 
birds,  though  their  whole  structure  is  organ- 
ized for  a&rial  motion ;  the  power  of  the  wmgt 
is  8  times  as  peat  as  that  of  the  legs  in  onfi- 
nary  birds,  and  their  absolute  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  10,000  to  1 ; 
in  small  birds  the  movements  of  the  winss  are 
so  rapid  that  they  cannot  be  counted  by  the 
eye;  the  muscular  force  of  the  hawk  can  pro- 
pel it  150  miles  an  hour,  and  the  albatross  can 
fly  across  the  ocean  without  fatigue.  Dragons, 
fiying  fish,  phalangers,  and  squirrels  (pteromys), 
though  well  organized  in  some  respects  for 
aerial  progression,  cannot  fiy  for  want  of  vsA- 
cient  muscular  power ;  but  the  extinct  ptero- 
dactyle  and  the  existing  bats  show  extensive 
powers  of  flight.  The  amount  of  muscular  force 
necessary  for  fiight  is  so  great,  that  if  man 
could  concentrate  all  the  strength  employed  in 
a  day^s  labor,  he  could  not  support  himself  in 
the  air  for  more  than  5  minutes ;  the  accom- 
plishment of  flight  in  man,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mechanical  contrivance,  may  be  safely 
considered  an  impossibility.  The  energy  of 
the  muscular  system  of  flshes,  considering  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  move  in  their  dense 
medium,  must  be  very  great  Other  familiar  ex- 
amples of  muscular  power  are  seen  in  the  con- 
strictions of  the  boas ;  the  leap  of  the  fto^t^ 
kangaroo,  Jerboa,  and  hare ;  the  speed  of  the 
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tttclope ;   the  sprins  of  the  lion ;   and  the 
ftrengtb  of  the  ox  and  elephant.  The  mnsonlar 
pawtr  of  man  is  more  advantageoosly  display- 
ed bj  the  extent  of  motion  than  dj  aotiial  force ; 
bot  by  adentifio  training  great  strength  may 
bt  obtuned  firom  nataraUy  feeble  persons.  The 
npidity  of  mnscolar  action  is  famuiarly  seen  in 
the  Tentricolar  contractions  of  the  child's  heart, 
Mdi  of  which  occnpies  abont  /g  of  asecond ;  in 
tbemorements  of  the  vocal  cords  in  rapid  sing- 
ing or  q>eech ;  and  most  remarkably  in  the  flight 
of  ioaeeta,  whose  wings  strike  the  air  sometimes 
tbomands  of  times  in  a  second,  by  a  mnscolar 
moAanwn  and  arrangement  of  elements  men- 
tioDed  muter  Gnat.    Every  mnscnlar  act  in- 
Tohres  an  interstitial  change,  a  disintegration 
of  ikSa  ^kane  and  its  re-formation  from  the 
eoostant  npply  of  blood  to  the  parts  specially 
active.    Miade  may  be  hypertrophied  from  ex- 
cels of  nutrition  arising  from  abnndance  of  for- 
niitive  material,  frt>m  increased  supply  of  blood, 
bot  princ^Mdly  from  pretematnral  formative 
ei{Moity;  the  opposite  conditions  lead  to  atro- 
phy of  mnade.  A  remarkable  change  in  muscle 
coosiitf  in  its  fiitty  degeneration  to  which  the 
fibres  ci  the  heart  are  veiy  subject ;  the  mnsdes 
of  the  limbs  after  paralysis  are  occasionally  thns 
tfe^ed.    Throognont  the  animal  kingdom  the 
defdqxnent  of  the  mnscnlar  system  &  in  con- 
fermity  wHh  that  of  the  nervons  system.    The 
fertebral  system  of  mnsdes  is  most  developed 
in  fishes;  the  oostal  in  serpents;  the  hyoid  in 
fiibes;  those  of  the  limbs  inversely  as  those  of 
the  spine,  feeblest  in  fishes ;  the  masticatory  in 
Tert^brates;  the  tegmnentary  in  those  mammals 
srmed  with  sphies  (like  the  hedgehog  and  por- 
ninneX  and  m  the  nnp^red  or  vertical  fins  of 
fiuies ;  those  of  the  voice  in  birds,  mammals, 
and  man;  the  diaphragm  in  mammals  only. 
The  mnsdes  of  the  hand  reach  their  highest  per- 
tekn  in  man,  while  those  of  the  tongne,  eyes, 
evi^  nd  nose  show  that  many  systems  are  most 
eonplete  in  the  lower  mammals,  existing  in  man 
caly  in  a  comparatively  radimentary  condition. 
MUSOLE  SHOALS.    See  Txnhissbb  Rivbb. 
MUSOOGEE,  a  W.  co.  of  Gku,  separated  from 
Aiahynfi   \jj  the   Ohattahooohee   river,  and 
boonded  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Upatoi  creek ;  area 
ertimated  at  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 16,072, 
of  whom  6,800  were  slaves.    The  connty  was 
divided  sabseqoently  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1850. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railroad, 
vhioh  has  its  terminns  at  the  capital,  Oolnmbns. 
MUSOOVY.    See  Russia. 
MUSCOVY  DUOK.  See  Duok,  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 
MUSES  (Ghr.  Mowol,  from  fum,  to  strive,  to 
eoneetve),  in  classical  mythology,  the  goddesses 
oviginally  of  song,  and  afterward  of  all  kinds  of 
poetry  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    From  the 
time  of  the  earliest  legends  they  had  their  prin- 
^pal  seats  in  Pieria  on  Mt  Olympns  and  in 
BoBoCia  on  Mt  Helicon.    Homer  styles  them 
^»  Olympian,  and  Hesiod  the  Heliconian ;  ac- 
«>rding  to  the  hitter,  however,  they  were  bom 
oa  Olympna,  and  dwelt  at  a  short  distance  from 
^  pinnacle  on  which  Jnpiter  was  enthroned, 


whence  they  visited  Helicon  to  bathe  in  ffippo- 
crene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around 
the  altar  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  MdUer 
infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  oriffinally  fiourished  on  the  same  moun- 
tain whidi  was  represented  as  the  common 
abode  of  the  gods,  that  it  was  the  poets  of  that 
re^on,  the  ancient  Pierian  minstrds,  whose  im- 
agmation  created  and  arranged  the  Olympian 
council.  Elsewhere  they  were  chiefly  honored 
as  the  nymphs  of  fountains.  They  were  com- 
mody  esteemed  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne;  but  were  e&o  cdled  daughters  ot 
Codus  and  Terra,  of  Pierus  and  a  Pimpleian 
nymph,  of  Jupiter  and  either  Plusia,  Moneta, 
or  Minerva,  of  Apollo  and  Plusia,  and  of  iEther 
and  Terra.  Their  number  was  variously  given 
at  first,  either  8,  4,  or  7,  but  was  at  length 
established  and  recognized  as  9  throuffhout 
Greece.  Hesiod  first  states  the  names  of  dl  the 
9,  by  which  they  are  usually  designated :  Clio, 
the  muse  of  history ;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  poetry ; 
Thalia,  of  comedy;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy; 
Terpsichore,  of  chord  dance  and  song ;  Erato, 
of  erotic  poetry ;  Polyhymnia,  of  the  sublime 
hymn ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  and  Oalliope.  of 
epic  poetry.  In  Homer  as  in  later  authors  tney 
sing  festive  songs  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods,  and 
are  invoked  by  mortd  poets  to  bring  before  the 
mind  the  events  which  they  have  to  rdate^  and 
to  confer  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  punished 
Thamvris,  who  had  presumed  to  exod  them, 
with  blindness ;  stripped  the  sirens,  who  had 
ventured  on  a  contest  with  them,  of  their 
wings;  and  metamorphosed  the  9  daughters  of 
Pierus.  who  sought  to  rivd  them,  into  birds. 
Thougn  usually  regarded  as  virgin  divinitiea, 
the  greatest  mythicd  bards,  such  as  Linus 
and  Orpheus,  were  called  their  sons.  Apollo, 
as  the  god  of  the  lyre,  led  their  choir,  and 
they  themselves  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
They  were  worshipped  with  libations  of  water 
or  milk  and  honey,  received  various  designa- 
tions from  the  poets  acceding  to  the  places  that 
were  sacred  to  them,  and  were  represented 
each  withparticular  attributes  in  works  of  art. 
MUSEUM  (Qt.  fiovatiivj  a  temple  of  the 
Muses),  a  building  or  room  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  rare  and  interesting 
objects  in  nature  and  art ;  or  more  proi>erly  per- 
haps the  collection  itself.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  applied  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  to  that  part  of  his  palace  in  Alexandria 
which  he  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing and  the  support  of  learned  men.  More  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modem  idea  of  the  term  were 
the  celebrated  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of 
Juno  at  Samoa,  or  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  stored 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  with  oon- 
seorated  gifts  of  immense  vdue,  by  generations 
of  pious  devotees.  When  the  Greeks  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  power  of  ruder  races,  these  edi- 
fices were  despoiled  of  their  chief  treasures, 
which  were  accumulated  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  the  Boman  emperors  in  their 
capitals,  more  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
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fplendor  of  triiunphal  pageants,  or  as  eridences 
of  far-reaching  conqaesto,  than  from  a  desire 
to  found  collections  of  works  of  art.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  doubtless  that  Nero  ordered  500 
statues  to  be  sent  from  Delphi  to  ornament  his 
*^  golden  house."  In  later  ages  the  irruption 
of  barbarian  hordes  into  the  ancient  seats  of 
dyilization  involved  the  existing  works  of  art 
in  a  conmion  destruction.  Rome,  which  had 
despoiled  so  manj  conquered  provinces,  suf- 
fered herself  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  or  new  birth  of  art, 
of  all  her  vast  collections  but  a  few  antique 
bronzes  and  statues  were  known  to  be  in  ex- 
btence.  With  the  awi^ening  taste  for  art 
arose  a  desire  to  collect  the  rmics  of  civiliza- 
tion of  earlier  ages ;  and  to  Cosmo  the  Great 
of  Florence,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  Florentine  museum,  is  due  the  con- 
ception of  the  museum  in  its  modem  signifi- 
cation. His  example  was  followed  bj  other 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Medici,  with  manj 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  adorned  their  palaces 
and  villas  with  antique  ornaments,  coins,  and 
statuary,  procured  principallv  by  excavation. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  which  this  new  taste 
excited  among  the  great  Italian  families  made 
their  residences  at  first  the  richest  depositories 
of  art,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  pub- 
lic museums  assumed  the  character  of  com- 
pleteness, symmetry,  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment which  they  now  present.  The  mania 
for  collecting  was  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  earned  to  such  an  excess,  that,  for 
the  {>urpose  of  enriching  capital  cities,  outlying 
provinces  were  stripped  of  tneir  choicest  works 
of  art,  which  were  crowded  together  with  so 
little  regard  to  taste,  that  the  buildings  appro- 
priated to  their  reception  savored  more  of  the 
modem  curiosity  shop  than  the  museum.  With 
the  present  century  a  better  system  of  arrange- 
ment has  come  into  vogue,  and  the  contents 
of  the  great  European  museums  are  now  dis- 
posed in  situations  corresponding  to  their  char- 
acter, and  with  due  regara  to  their  effect  upon 
the  n>ectator.  These  contents,  ftx>m  being  de- 
votea  exclusively  to  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
now  embrace  works  in  every  department  of 
modem  or  contemporary  art,  and  vast  collec- 
tions of  rare  and  valuable  natural  productions. 
The  latter,  from  their  practical  character  and 
importance  in  aiding  tne  development  of  nat- 
ural science,  have  gradually  been  formed  into 
distinct  museums  of  anatomy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  the  other  great  branches  of  physical 
knowledge  which  modem  researches  have  so 
greatly  angmented  and  developed. — In  Italy,  the 
earliest  seat  of  modem  art,  the  most  celebrated 
museimis  are  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Floren- 
tine museum,  and  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at  Na- 
ples, all  filled  with  choice  pictures,  statuary, 
and  remains  of  ancient  art  Turin,  Modena, 
and  other  Italian  cities  possess  institutions 
rimflar  in  character,  but  of  loss  extent  or  value ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  galleries  of 


pictures  are  oonddered  as  coming  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  mnseom.  Tlie  principal 
cities  of  Germany  vie  with  those  <^  Itiuv  in  the 
richness  and  compkienesa  of  their  ooUectioiia 
of  the  products  of  art,  Beriin,  Vi«nn«,  Mnnkb, 
and  Dt-esden  being  particularly  distingntdiod 
in  this  respect.  InGotha,  Weimar,  Niireinbeiig, 
Oassel,  Darmstadt,  Bcmn,  Frankfort-on-tfa*- 
Main,  Stuttgart^  Brealau,  Prague,  Gologna, 
and  in  other  dties,  the  museums  are  well  ap- 
pointed and  intelligently  arranged.  The  moat 
extensive  one  in  eastern  Enrope  is  that  of  8c 
Petersburg,  which,  although  or  comparatively 
recent  formation,  is  alreadv  <»ie  of  the  richest 
in  the  world.  The  collections  of  Odessa  and 
Eertsch,  the  latter  of  which  was  conaidcrably 
damaged  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  are  ako 
deserving  of  notice.  France  possesses  ia  its 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg  palaces  in  Paris,  two 
of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures,  seulpCiire^ 
antiquities,  and  other  objects  of  art  ever  mads. 
Other  interesting  coDectiona  of  djects  oi  art 
and  nature  are  contained  in  the  same  ektj^  is- 
duding  the  mnseums.of  comparative  anatoipy, 
zoology,  drc.,  at  the  jardin  dtBplttWtm^  as  also 
in  Rouen,  Grenoble,  Orleans,  Lyons,  and  the 
chief  French  dties.  Denmark  has  its  Tbor- 
waldsen  museum  in  Copenhagen,  remarkable 
for  its  collection  of  the  worics  of  that  artist; 
and  in  Stockholm.  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  elsewhere 
in  continental  Europe,  are  muaeums  of  pictures 
of  considerable  value,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  will  be 
found  more  particularly  described  under  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  are  estab- 
lished; in  the  more  prominent  jnstancew,  as 
the  British  museum,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Louvre,  they  are  described  under  their  own 
names.  The  Ashmolean  museum  in  Oxford, 
founded  by  Elias  Ashmole  in  1679,  is  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  but  is  overshadowed  in 
importance  by  the  British  museum  in  T/Hnkn, 
an  institution  unsurpassed  in  its  IKerary  treas- 
ures and  costly  reucs  of  antiquity.  In  the 
United  States  the  term  museum  has  been  ap- 
plied to  buildings  of  a  public  character,  con- 
taining a  heterogeneous  collection  of  olgecta, 
animate  as  wdl  as  inanimate,  and  which  are  in 
some  instances  used  also  for  theatrical  pcf^ 
formances.  The  museum  of  natural  history  hi 
Philaddphia,  particularly  rich  in  its  ornitho- 
logical department,  and  the  cdlections  iUnstrat- 
ing  the  manners  and  productions  cmT  various 
races  and  countries  deposited  in  the  Smithso- 
nian institution  and  other  public  buildings  in 
Washington,  are  more  worthy  of  the  name.  In 
1869-'60,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Profes- 
sor Agassiz,  a  museum  of  comparative  soolc(gy, 
designed  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale,  was 
establiahed  in  Boston,  and  pr(»nises  to  become 
very  interesting  and  valuable. 

MUSHROOM,  the  name  applied  to  some  of 
the  spedee  of  aga^ieua^  which  are  more  partic- 
ularly used  for  food.  Of  these  the  common 
mushroom  {A.  eampmtrit,  linn.)  is  considered 
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to  be  ^6  most  nntritioiis,  and  is  used  exten* 
sTdj  wherever  it  can  be  found ;  it  is  the  one 
pfeliNTed  in  preparing  a  sauce  known  as  ketch- 
iqi.    The  common  mushroom  belongs  to  the 
Mtnral  order  of  /ungiy  most  species  of  which 
are  poiBonoua,  and  fatal  consequences  have  re- 
solted  from  not  knowing  how  to  distii^s^uish 
the  few  which  are  vahiaUe  from  the  majority 
which  are  dangerous.    The  mycelium  of  the 
modiroom  consiBts  of  white,  cottony  threads, 
niming  horizontally  just  below  the  surface  of 
tbegrcmnd,  ftnd  serves  in  some  way  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  rest  of  the  plant.    From  this  arise 
tt  the  proper  season  of  the  year  several  small 
knobs,  which  increase  in  size  until  they  pene- 
trate the  mH  above ;  these  do  not  however  ap- 
pear HTnultaneonaly,  but  are  projected  at  peri- 
ods during  several  weeks,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  wMther  is  favorable.    When  one  of 
them  has  broli^n  the  surface,  it  comes  up  with 
a  eonvez  top,  and  in  this  stage  of  growth  it 
is  called  the  button.     In  a  few  hours  the 
button  ^reada  out  horizontally,  and  the  flat- 
tened part  is  called  the  pUeut.    Intermediate 
between  the  ground  and  the  lower  surface  of 
the  pileus  is  the  stem  or  stipe ;  if  this  be  bro- 
ken across,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  considerable 
firmness  of  consistence  and  to  be  of  a  prevailing 
white  color.    Just  below  the  pileus  is  the  an- 
wuhti  or  ring  smrounding  the  stipe,  its  origin 
bemg  the  lower  edge  of  the  pileus  separi^dd 
from  the  envelope  (vohd)  of  the  button  con- 
dition of  the  plant  bv  being  torn  across  in  the 
upward  growi^  of  the  stipe.    The  under  side 
of  the  i^ns  is  furnished  with  numerous  folds, 
die  hymeaeum,  the  alternate  ones  of  which  are 
ihorter  than  the  others.  These  folds  are  some- 
timea  called  the  gills,  and  upon  their  surfaces 
are  borne    innumerable  dust-like   particles, 
whieh  are  the  spores  or  seeds.    Tne  upper 
auHioe  of  the  pileus  is  dry,  whitish,  silky,  or 
beeoming  scaly  by  the  peeling  of  the  epiaer- 
aui  into  fragments,  whose  e^es  are  slightly 
eoried  up ;  the  odor  of  the  pileus  is  pleasant. 
The  moMiroom  is  gathered  when  the  gills  are 
of  a  rosy  pink  color,  though  some  prefer  to 
gatiter  it  when  in  the  button  condition.    As 
the  mushroom  begins  to  decay  and  perish,  the 
giDs  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  and  the 
plant  is  unfit  for  food.    This  species  grows  in 
M  pastures  where  horses  and  neat  cattle  usu- 
ally feed.    It  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
a  taUe  delicacy.    The  mycelium  is  collected, 
mixed  with  dung  and  day  or  mould,  in  which 
the  ^awn  rapidly  diffuses  itself;  the  mass  is 
then  broken  mto  small  pieces  andplanted  in 
beds  prepared  for  its  cultivation.    The  vitality 
oi  the  mycelium  is  such  that  dryness  for  a.long 
lime  does  not  seem  pr^udiciaL    Some  mush- 
room growers  prefer  to  search  for  the  myce- 
lima  and  transfer  it  fresh  to  their  mushroom 
bed&  Sometimespieoesof  the  giUs  are  soaked 
in  water  for  6  or  6  days,  and  the  infusion  con- 
iaining  the  spores  is  sprinkled  over  the  beds 
^  the  purpose  of  raising  a  croo  from  the 
aeed.— The  champignon  (A,  oreacUsj  Bolton) 


has  a  tough,  fleshy  pileus,  at  flrst  pale  bro^ni, 
becoming  whiter  with  age ;  the  gills  are  whit- 
ish; the  stipe  round,  whitish,  with  a  skin 
which  separates  into  longitudinal  fibres ;  it  has 
no  ring.  The  qualities  of  this  species,  accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  are  fragrant,  stimulant,  and  nu- 
tritious. It  occurs  in  the  pastures  and  lawns 
of  England,  where  it  grows  in  irregular  circles, 
and  forms  what  are  called  fidry  rings.  When 
dried  in  the  shade  after  being  strung  upon 
threads,  the  mushrooms  arepounded  and  form 
an  addition  to  rich  sauces.  The  peppery  mush- 
room (A,  piperattts,  Scopoli)  has  a  short,  thick, 
smooth  stipe,  and  a  pileus  4  to  6  inches  broad, 
which  is  dry,  pale  yellow,  with  a  deflexed 
margin,  but  curled  inward  when  young; 
the  gills  are  numerous,  very  narrow,  linear, 
not  quite  straight,  and  repeatedly  forked.  It 
emits^  when  broken,  an  abundance  of  pungent, 
milky  fluid.  It  occurs  in  woods  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  is  considered 
edible,  the  pungent  and  acrid  juice  being  lost 
in  its  preparation  for  food. — ^There  are  other 
species  which  are  eaten,  but  considered  dan- 
gerous, the  milky-juiced  ones  especially;  and 
unpleasant  and  fatal  effects  have  followed  from 
their  use.  The  common  mushroom  (A,  cam- 
patru)  is  the  one  preferred  for  food  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  two  others  being 
founa  likewise  in  the  United  States. 

MUSIO  (Gr.  fiovcra,  a  muse),  one  of  the  flue 
arts,  the  elements  of  which  are  melodious  and 
harmonious  sounds.  Musical  sounds  arise  from 
equal  vibrations  of  the  air  set  in  motion  by  what- 
ever cause.  These  vibrations  are  palpable  in 
the  strings  of  a  piano,  and  in  the  tremblings  of 
the  organ  loft  when  the  deep  pedal  notes  are 
sounded.  (See  Habuoky.)  When  these  sounds 
are  deep  or  grave,  the  vibrations  are  compara- 
tively few ;  when  high  or  acute,  they  are  many. 
For  example:  an  appreciable  musical  sound  is 
the  lowest  note  of  a  great  organ;  this  gives 
some  88  vibrations  to  a  second  of  time;  the 
highest  note,  however,  affords  some  thousands 
of  vibrations  to  a  second.  (For  the  means  by 
which  this  most  remarkable  and  subtle  analy- 
sis of  vibrations  is  established,  see  Ohladni's 
"  Acoustics.^0  Ideally  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
pitch  or  extent  of  sounds,  but  practically  for 
the  purposes  of  art  such  a  limit  exists.  It  is 
found  in  the  human  voice,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  expressive  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  which  in  singing  ranges  from  a 
note  represented  at  E  flat  below  the  line  in  the 
base  clef  to  E  flat  above  the  line  in  the  treble 
clef,  of  the  5  parallel  lines  used  for  modem 
musical  notation.  A  sound  lotrer  or  higher 
than  this  is  hardly  capable  of  expressing  a  vocal 
sentiment.  This  extent  includes  the  lowest 
note  of  the  masculine  voice  and  the  hi^est  of 
the  feminine.  Voices  may  be  considered  under 
6  divisions,  8  masculine  and  8  feminine,  though 
there  are  exceptional  instances  where  the  ex- 
tent of  the  voice  supersedes  to  some  degree 
such  exact  arrangements.  The  usual  range  of 
each  of  these  voices  is  two  octaves,  though 
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some  hare  a  greater  and  manj  a  smaller  com- 
pass. The  deepest,  and  aooordinglj  most  manlr 
Toioe,  is  the  base  oommenoing  on  or  about  F 
or  £  below  the  line  of  the  base  clef^  sometimes 
a  shade  lower.  The  baritone  voioe  is  a  lees 
heavj  masonlineyoice,  commencing  on  or  abont 
G  on  the  first  line  of  the  base  defl  The  tenor 
voice  is  the  least  robnst  but  generally  most 
tcoiderly  toned  of  the  masculine  voices,  and  be- 
ifins  on  or  about  B  flat  or  0,  as  may  be  rep- 
resented severally  on  the  second  line  and 
soaoe  of  the  base  clef.  These  voices  are  very 
distuu^  in  their  characteristics.  The  deepest 
feminine  voice  is  the  contralto,  the  lowest 
notes  of  which  are  represented  in  musical  nota^ 
tion  as  an  octave  above  the  base.  The  second 
or  meizo  soprano  voice  is  rendered  in  notation 
an  octave  above  the  baritone.  The  soprano  is 
notated  an  octave  above  the  tenor. — ^Instru- 
m^Dital  music  possesses  value  and  beauty  Just 
in  proportion  as  it  resembles  the  voice.  The 
instruments  in  the  orchestra,  though  &r  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  best  voices,  are  with  hardly 
an  exception  oanable  of  greater  range.  Thdr 
scope  is  imitated  from  the  human  voice.  Of 
the  stringed  instruments,  the  largest  gives  the 
deepest  note,  it  being  a  law  that  profundity  of 
tone  is  in  the  ratio  of  size.  The  same  rule  holds 
for  the  wind  instruments,  increased  volume 
augmenting  depth,  and  the  contrary.  The 
most  oompreh^sive  instruments  as  to  extent 
are  the  great  organ  and  the  pianoforte;  these 
ffive  all  and  more  than  the  low  and  high  notes 
found  on  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, vis. :  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double  base ;  and  the  octave  flute,  large  flute, 
hautboy,  clarionet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  horns, 
trombones,  tubas,  and  ketUe  drums. — ^The  oc- 
tave in  music  derives  its  name  from  the  &ct 
that  the  natural  scale  of  music,  after  giving 
from  any  key  note  or  radical  point  of  departure 
7  distinct  tones,  reproduces  the  original  note  in 
a  less  grave  manner — an  identity,  yet  with  a 
difference,  if  a  paradox  may  be  used.  Nature 
asserts  this  r^teration  to  theear ;  and  the  poet- 
ical beauty  of  the  fact  is  indefinitely  heightened 
when  we  refiect  that  the  difference  of  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  voices,  as  expressed  sever- 
ally in  the  strength  of  manly  or  the  sweetness 
of  womanly  tones,  is  measured  bv  octaves.  As 
the  original  note  is  so  produced  at  eyerj  8th 
interval,  the  names  of  the  notes  are  simply  re- 
peated again  and  again  for  each  new  scale  of  7 
notes.  Hence  7  s&na,  A,  B,  0,  D,  £,  F,  G  in 
English,  or  2a,  n,  <&,  mi,  fv,  ^  soZ  in  Italian, 
represent  all  the  scales.  Octaves  coalesce  so 
perfectiy,  that  any  passage  or  tune  sung  at  one 
pitch  can  be  given  at  the  same  time  effectively 
and  properly  at  octaves  above  or  below  it. 
Hence  an  air  sung  bv  a  base  voice  may  be  ren- 
dered simultaneously  by  the  tenor  or  con- 
tralto at  one  octave  above,  and  the  soprano 
two  octaves.  In  instrumental  music  a  passage 
or  air  may  be  pUyed  thus  on  6  or  6  octaves  at 
the  same  moment  The  notes  which  lie  closest 
together  or  at  the  interval  of  a  second  are  the 


least  harmonious,  and,  except  when  sdeotifi- 
cally  treated,  affect  the  ear  unpleasanUy.  The 
harmony  of  the  intervsl  of  the  third  is  perfect 
Take  a  key  note,  add  one  mijor  third.  aM  then 
another,  a  minor  third  or  a  half  tone  less  in  ex- 
tent than  the  mijor,  and  there  occurs  the  per- 
fect migor  chord  of  8  notes,  called  the  tonic  or 
key  note,  the  mediant  or  third,  and  the  domi- 
nant or  nfth;  this  chord  is  the  root  of  the  large 
and  en>ressive  scheme  of  harmonies.  The 
scale  of  7  notes  with  the  octave  indndes  two 
degreee,half  the  extent  of  others;  naturethere- 
fore  recognizes  tiie  half  tone.  The  scale  ae- 
oordingly  is  tiius  divided:  1st  to  dd  interval,  a 
tone;  2dto8d,  attme:  8d  to  ^  a  half  tone; 
4th  to  5th,  a  tone;  6th  to  6th,  a  tone;  6Ui  to 
7th,  a  tone;  7th  to  8th,  a  half  tone.  Art  next 
has  divided  the  whole  tones  of  the  scale,  whksb 
are  6,  into  halves,  and  this,  with  the  two  half 
tones  of  the  natural  scale,  gives  the  chromitae 
scale  of  12  half  tones.  The  minor  scale  is  iband 
a  third  below  the  mijor,  and  differs  from  the 
mi^or  in  lowering  the  third  a  half  tone^  and 
raisinff  a  half  tone,  under  certain  oonditioaa* 
the  7ui  of  the  scale. — Musical  notation,  or  the 
expression  of  musical  ideas  by  means  of  oar- 
tain  conventional  signs,  has  undergone  D«iiy 
changes  in  Europe,  and  the  present  system  is 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  improvcmeota. 
The  ancients  had  ways  of  writing  music  which 
are  now  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  under- 
stood. The  oldest  legible  notAition  of  Christen- 
dom is  on  8  or  4  parallel  lines,  the  notes  bemg 
square  or  angular  and  variously  colored.  The 
melodies  are  not  divided  into  measures  by  bars, 
thou^  the  notes  are  of  different  lengths.  This 
old  system  is  preserved,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  the  plain  chant  of  the  Boman  Catholie 
church,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  the  minsaK 
veeperals,  and  graduals  which  issue  from  the 
modem  press.  The  notes  are  square  and  dia- 
mond-shaped, and  are  written  on  a  staff  of  4 
lines.  A  bar  is  used  at  the  end  of  every  word. 
The  signs  now  employed  in  music  denote  the 
length,  pitch,  and  force  of  tones,  or  rhythm, 
melody,  and  expression.  The  length  of  a  note  is 
represented  by  Its  shiQ>e.  The  notes  are  the  breve 
^  01*  INI>  Bomibreve  ^,  minim  P,  crotchet 

,  quaver  ^,  semiquaver  P,  demisemiquaver  f , 
and  demiquaver  g ,  but  the  first  and  last  of  these 

are  little  used.  The  breve  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  semibreve,  the  semibreve  twice  as  long  as 
the  minim,  and  so  on.  A  dot  following  a  note 
lengthens  it  one  half;  thus,  p.  ^  r^.    Rests, 

indicating  silence,  are :  *'^,  equal  in  length  to 
<=>,  or  a  whole  bar;  — -  =  P;  j*  =  .•;  ^|  =  p; 

^  =  C;  H  =  C;  3  =  S.    Bhythm  is  farther 
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iia^ed  bj  the  ^Tision  of  time  into  measures  of 
equal  length  indicated  br  vertical  lines  or  bars 
drawn  across  the  staff.  Measures  again  are  di- 
Tided  into  2,  8,  4,  or  6  parts,  and  the  firstpart 
of  a  measure  is  almost  always  accented.  There 
are  4  measores  in  common  use:  double,  triple, 
qiiadruple  or  common^  with  a  secondary  accent 
on  the  8d  port,  and  sextuple  with  a  secondary  ac- 
cent on  the  4th  part,  each  represented  by  figures 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staf^  as  follows : 

or  d; ,  and 

Thus,  taking  the  crotchet  as  a  standard,  in  double 
time  there  must  be  2  crotchets  or  their  equiva- 
Wnt  in  erery  bar  or  measure,  In  triple  8,  in  quad- 
ruple 4,  in  sextuple  6.  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  roles,  however,  and  even  6  crotchets  to  a 
bar  hare  been  used  with  eccentric  effect. — ^The 
pitch  of  a  tone  is  determined  by  its  position  on 
the  staf^  which  consists  of  5  parallel  lines  and 
tiis  4  intervening  spaces,  and  by  the  clef,  which 
indicates  the  pitch  of  all  the  notes  on  one  line 
or  BpBoe  of  the  staff,  whence  the  rest  are  easily 
fbond.  In  the  early  Italian  school  every  kind 
of  Toice  had  its  own  def^  but  at  present  only 


two  are  in  general  use,  the  treble  or'G  clef 
of  the  violin,  A      ,  and  the  base  or  F  olef^ 

In  some  musical  scores,  however,  par- 
ticularly Italian,  the  0  clef  is  retained  for  the 
tenot  and  alto  parts.   For  Uie  former  it  is  placed 

on  the  4th  line,  ^  §  — ,  which  thus  becomes 
the  position  of  0,  and  for  the  latter  on  the  dd, 


The  popular  plan  in  writing  musio 


in  4  parts  is  to  put  the  alto  on  the  same  staff 
with  the  treble,  and  the  tenor  with  the  base  or 
treble.  With  these  staves,  and  tiie  aid  of  short 
lines  called  leger  lines  placed  above  and  below 
the  staves,  we  are  able  to  represent  all  the 
notes  of  the  human  voice,  and  even  more.  The 
following  is  the  musical  scale  from  the  lowest 
note  of  the  base  voice  to  the  highest  of  the 
soprano: 
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The  pitch  of  any  note  may  be  raised  half  a  tone 
bj  means  of  a  sharp  (#)  placed  before  it,  or 
lowered  hidf  a  tone  by  a  flat  (b).  When  a 
diarp  or  flat  is  placed  on  a  line  or  space  at  the 
beginning  of  a  staff,  it  affects  every  note  occur- 
ring on  that  line  or  space  and  its  octaves 
throughout  the  piece.  A  natural  (M)  restores 
to  its  normal  pitch  a  note  affected  oy  a  flat  or 
iharp.  A  note  or  passage  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  an  octave  by  writing  over  or  under  it 

the  sign  8va.  - reside  the  words 

firte,  fortimknoy  piano,  pianimmOj  and  their 
abbreviations,  /.,  ffij  *>.,  l?p.,  hidicating  that  a 
note  or  passage  is  to  be  given  loud,  very  loud, 
soft,  or  very  soft,  there  are  the  signs  -«=  (erei- 
emdo\  denoting  a  tone  gradually  increasing 
from  soft  to  loud;  rs»-  (diminuendo),  the  re- 
Tene  of  crescendo ;  >  (s/brzando),  an  explosive 

£-1   f    ?_ 

toM  instantaneously  diminished ;  zz 


^ 


(itafleatoX  ^  short  articulate  utterance  as  if  each 


note  were  followed  by  a  brief  rest ;  and 


^ 


(f^ffaio),  a  binding  together  of  successive  tones. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
letters  and  other  signs  for  the  notation  now  in 
use,  but  it  seems  too  fixed  to  admit  of  change; 
and  after  all,  the  notation  is  the  least  of  the 
difSculties  which  a  learner  of  music  has  to  over- 
come.— ^The  music  of  nature  suggested  that  of 
art  Melody  and  harmony  are  both  found  in  the 
music  of  nature.  Melody  is  the  sequence  of 
single  sounds  rendered  by  a  single  voice  or  in- 
strument. Harmony  is  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  notes  sung  or  played  at  the  same  mo- 
ment The  conditions  of  good  melody  require 
brevity ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  possible  alliance  with 
measured  poetry  and  its  pauses  and  punctua- 
tions, must  underlie  every  melody  whicn  aspires 
to  the  di^ty  of  vocal  beauty,  whether  words 
be  set  to  it  or  not  Of  lines,  8, 12,  or  1 6,  seldom 
more  than  the  last,  suffice  for  a  melody.  For 
some  reason,  melody,  which  is  divided  into 
measures  of  equal  length  to  make  it  agreeable 
or  memorable,  shrinks  from  rhythms  of  8  or  5 
measures,  and  demands  those  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8. 
Accordingly,  words  set  to  melody  are  ranged 
thus :  the  Ist  line  of  poetry  requires  two  meas- 
ures of  music,  the  2d  two,  the  8d  two,  the  4th 
two.  If  the  symmetry  of  the  poetical  quatrain 
be  observed,  the  melody  in  so  &r  is  correct 
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But  4  lines  are  too  brief;  so  a  8d  or  8d  qoatralii 
ffiyes  a  2d  or  8d  part  to  the  melodj.  £xdra  lines 
biserted,  or  shorter  lines,  give  piqnanoy  to  it. 
Melodies,  espedallj  of  the  Italian  school,  often 
present  the  same  notes,  with  hardly  a  variation, 
for  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  measures,  with  the  Ist, 
2d,  and  8d.  On  the  4th  measure,  answering  to 
the  end  of  the  2d  line  of  poetry,  there  oocurs 
generally  a  semi-cadence,  answering  to  a  semi- 
colon ;  but  the  close  of  the  8th  bar  answers  gen- 
erally to  a  tall  point  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
symmetrical  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with 
music ;  and  in  the  contracted  musical  system  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  poetry  and  music  were  in- 
separable, and  were  always  taught  together.  As 
in  poetry  there  are  syllables  of  different  lengths, 
so  in  music  there  are  notes  of  different  lengths, 
and  to  a  much  greater  point  of  diversity;  for 
what  would  be  a  drawl  in  speaking  may  form 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  mu^o,  namelv, 
prolonged  notes.  The  composer  accordingly 
varies  constantly  the  length  of  his  notes.  Mo- 
notony is  fatal  to  a  melody;  hence  changes 
from  one  note  to  another  must  be  constant 
The  more  brilliant  melodies,  the  bravura  airs 
of  operas,  especially  those  for  the  feminine 
voice,  extend  over  a  wider  range  than  songs 
for  the  drawing  room  or  popular  use.  The  lat- 
ter generally  do  not  employ  more  than  8  or  10 
notes.  The  popular  air  of  ^*The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer"  is  on  8  notes :  the  ^^  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  extends  to  12.  A  melody  presupposes 
harmony;  and  a  very  few  chords  will  accom- 
modate any  melody,  though  the  composer  may 
choose,  for  the  purposes  of  coloring,  and  deter- 
mining deeper  meanings,  to  multiply  his  chords. 
The  beauty  of  melody  determines  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art — ^The  earliest  MSS.  capable  of 
being  deciphered  which  we  have  of  European 
music  are  about  800  years  old.  The  melodies 
of  that  day  were  such  as  ignorance  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  voice,  the  varieties  of  length  and 
pitch  of  notes,  of  the  symmetries  of  (^ence, 
and  the  splendors  of  modulation  from  one  key 
to  another,  might  suggest  They  were  feeble 
dawnings  of  musical  light  Among  these  old 
MSS.  some  odes  of  Horace  i^pear,  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  were  such  as  were  sung  after 
dinner  m  the  poef  s  day.  They  may  be  describ- 
ed as  musical  declamation,  but  not  melody  as 
we  understand  it  It  is  generallv  conceded 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  understand  harmonv, 
and  that  their  lyre  of  a  few  strings  merely 
played  the  notes  of  the  voice.  The  discovery 
of  some  Greek  musical  MSS. — that  is,  poetry 
with  musical  signs — upon  the  revival  of  letters. 
gave  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  erudition  ana 
Mssionate 'argument  Fanaticism  in  favor  of 
week  music  culminated,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
for  no  satisfactory  key  to  the  Greek  system  was 
found.  Although  a  treatise  on  ancient  music 
by  Euclid  is  extant,  and  other  writers  of  anti- 
quity who  have  come  down  to  us  discuss  it,  yet 
they  shed  little  light  on  the  ancient  musical  MbS. 
We  know  that  the  Greeks  had  many  hundreds 
of  muaical  signs;  that  to  be  a  musician-poet 


reqidred  years  of  practice ;  but  with  the  intv* 
pretations  of  the  two  or  three  extant  Greek 
musical  MSS.,  we  can  only  discover,  if  the  inter- 
pretations be  right,  that  they  had  some  sort  of  a 
minor  mode,  and  declaimed  in  a  kind  of  recita- 
tive, and  intoned  pretty  much  as  is  done  in  the 
Roman  Oatholic  service  by  the  priest  Reli^ooi^ 
patriotic,  or  erotic  poetry,  so  intoned  or  musi- 
cally declaimed  before  a  people  of  such  lively 
imaginations  as  the  Greeks,  may  easily  bav« 
produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  poeta  and 
historians;  but  it  was  the  sentiment,  and  not 
the  value  of  the  melody.  The  Greek  lyre  was 
too  poor  an  instrument  to  afford  much  melod  j, 
though  the  ancient  flute  might  have  had  some 
advantages ;  but  as  there  was  a  theocratic  resist- 
ance to  improvements  in  instruments,  and  ti>e 
maintenance  of  music  in  prescribed  forms  was 
considered  a  state  necessi^,  we  may  £airly  infer 
that  the  science  of  music  wss  not  understood  by 
the  ancients.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  thai 
without  either  the  great  organ  or  the  piano- 
forte, the  science  of  harmony  could  not  have 
been  created.  Through  these  instruments  the 
analysis  of  chords,  the  relations  of  keys,  the 
intercourse  in  its  fulness  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, were  established,  and  melody  was  devel- 
oped to  its  present  perfection.  A  Latin  MS.  of 
the  10th  century  gives  evidence  of  some  pro- 
gress toward  an  understandinff  of  harmony,  and 
lays  down  certain  rules  which  are  at  least  in- 
teresting as  showing  what  the  theory  of  har- 
mony was  then.  Some  of  these  rules  how- 
ever are  incorrect,  and  others  want  cleameM. — 
As  the  church  organ  improved,  we  find  harmo- 
ny taking  a  wider  and  bolder  range,  and  tb» 
genius  of  Palestrina  especially  imparted  to  the 
combinations  of  sounds  meanings  subsequently 
so  improved  upon  and  intensified.  His  theory 
of  chords  was  chiefly  plain  processions  of  those 
found  on  the  intervab  of  the  scale,  and  a  liberal 
use  of  what  is  technically  called  suspension,  or 
holding  a  note  of  a  chord  over  into  the  next 
chord  before  it  settles  on  its  appropriate  place. 
In  modem  harmony  there  are  18  principal 
chords,  derived  from  8  which  may  be  considered 
generic.  Of  these  1 8, 4  are  called  chords  of  the 
fifth,  each  being  composed  of  8  notes,  namely, 
a  first,  third,  and  fifth,  and  called  the  m^or, 
minor,  diminished,  ana  augmented ;  4  chorda, 
composed  each  of  4  notes,  and  called  chords  of 
the  seventh ;  2  called  ninths,  mi\}or  and  minor, 
composed  of  5  notes,  the  greatest  number  which 
a  chord  can  contain  without  sacrifice  of  clear- 
ness; the  augmented  sixth;  the  augmented 
sixth  with  the  fourth ;  and  the  augmented  fifth 
with  the  seventh.  Chords  may  be  given  in- 
complete, that  i^with  fewer  notes  than  their 
entire  number.  They  are  varied  thus :  AlS  there 
are  12  half  tones  on  the  scales,  the  chords  may 
be  given  on  12  different  keys  or  tonics.  These 
keys  are  further  duplicated  by  being  changed 
into  the  minor  scale.  The  suspension  which 
we  have  described  may  alter  and  var^  some  of 
the  chords,  though  oUiers  are  sufficiently  dis- 
sonant without;  for  it  must  be  observed  thai 
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of  the  18  chords,  only  the  2  first  of  the  list,  the 

Ceot  m^or  and  minor,  are  consonant ;  and 
ce  npon  them  alone  can  a  strain  or  piece  be 
coaq>]eted.  The  others  are  more  or  lees  dis- 
lOBSit,  and  require  to  be  resolved  sooner  or 
liter  in  the  oonrse  of  their  treatment  npon  the 
eooionant  nu^or  or  minor.  The  appoggiatnra, 
or  t  note  a  single  interval  above  or  below  any 
note  regolarly  in  chord,  stmck  simnltaneondy 
with  Um  chord,  varies  it  A  note  suspended 
doei  the  stme.  The  suspension  requires  a  note 
to  be  heard  in  one  chord  before  it  proceeds  over 
to  mother ;  an  appoggiatnra  requires  no  such 
pf«ptration«  Variety  in  chords  is  fbrther  se- 
eared  by  inversion ;  that  is  to  say,  every  chord 
has  its  fundamental  base  note;  but  if.  instead 
oC  putting  this  base  note  beneath,  another  note 
in  the  chord  is  so  placed,  the  chord  is  said  to 
be  inverted.  For  example:  the  chord  0  E  G 
is  00  its  fandamental  base,  the  0  being  lowest; 
but  if  £  be  placed  below,  so  that  it  is  ffiven  £ 
G  G  or  £  G  O,  it  is  said  to  be  on  its  first  in- 
veraion;  or  if  it  be  rendered  G  O  £  or  G  £  0, 
it  is  sud  to  be  on  its  second  inversion.  When- 
arsr  mnsic  is  written  for  parts,  the  laws  of 
btfrnony  necessarily  come  into  play,  and  the 
skill  of  the  composer  is  required,  not  only  to 
hire  the  harmonies  correct,  but  that  the  parts 
shifi  be  distinct  and  clear.  This  polyphonic 
stjle  requires  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character, 
sad  hence  persons  capable  of  creating  lovely 
nelodiea,  and  writing  them  in  combination  with 
other  themes,  are  as  rare  as  great  poets.  In 
hsToonious  treatment  of  music,  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  radical  laws.  In  the  regular 
progression  of  harmonies  the  Amdamental  base 
note  fidls  a  fifth  to  whatever  note,  or  rises  a 
foorth  to  the  octave  above  it ;  but  this  law  has 
Bumy  exceptions.  If  in  the  treble  or  soprano 
ptrt  the  procession  of  notes  is  upward,  say  0 
i)  £  G,  the  base  cannot  give  the  same  notes,  but 
Bust  use  others,  such  iterations  being  intolera- 
ble to  the  musi<^  ear.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  rule 
in  harmony  or  part  writing  that  contrary  mo- 
tion is  best  between  the  extreme  parts ;  or  that 
when  (me  goes  upward  the  others  proceed 
downward,  and  the  reverse.  The  parallel  mo- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  is  in  use  between  extreme 
MTtR,  but  then  the  notes  must  be  different, 
ihirds  or  sixths  move  harmoniously  together. 
When  the  parts  are  in  octaves,  the  law  against 
identical  notes  moving  up  or  down  together 
eeases,  for  the  effect  of  such  unity  supersedes 
hannony  for  the  moment.  There  are  certain 
keys  which  have  a  close  alliance  to  others. 
Given  a  certain  key  or  tonic,  for  example,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  write  a  piece,  say  0 : 
the  keys  having  the  closest  alliance  to  this  are 
G  m^or,  the  fourth  below ;  A  minor,  the  third 
below;  F  m%jor,  the  fourtii  above;  and  £ 
nnnor,  the  third  above.  Next  in  order  of  alli- 
ance to  C  are  £  m^or,  £  flat  migor,  A  mcjor, 
nd  A  flat  nujor.  The  key  of  B  m^or  is  widely 
dfiaM>eisted  from  C;  so  too  B  flat  m%|or;  and  F 
<faarp  nuyor  is  a  distant  musical  shore  only  to  be 
approadied  in  a  long  mudcal  voyage.    D  minor 


and  D  m^jor  in  their  relations  to  0  can  be  used 
but  transiently.  D  flat  ni^r  can  be  reached 
readily  through  0  minor.  The  passing  to  a  new 
key  without  an  intermediate  cmord  is  called  a 
transition ;  when  one  or  more  chords  are  used, 
it  is  called  a  modulation.  Transitions  are  among 
the  brilliant  effects  of  modem  dramatic  music 
A  great  surprise,  sudden  and  violent  emotion, 
warrants  a  transition,  and  the  change  may  be 
forther  enforced  by  an  explosion  of  all  the  or- 
chestral instruments.  The  transition  is  marked 
in  proportion  as  the  notes  of  tibe  scale  are 
changed.  A  transition  from  0  to  G  for  the 
purpose  named  would  be  timid  and  feeble ;  but 
one  from  0  to  A  flat  or  D  flat  would  be  effect- 
ive. In  the  one  case  all  the  notes  of  the  choid 
of  G  are  found  in  the  scale  of  0 ;  in  the  others, 
two  notes  are  changed;  hence  the  shock. — 
The  literature  of  the  most  polite  nations  of 
£urope  is  rich  as  r^ards  the  history  of  music. 
In  this  Italy  was  first  in  the  field,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Saracens,  who,  in  transla- 
tions, carried  Greek  literature  into  Spain,  illu- 
minated music  as  well  as  philosophy  when  they 
took  the  lead  in  teaching  the  latter.  Among  the 
laborious  historians  of  music  was  Padre  Martini, 
bom  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1706.  He  ranked 
as  the  most  learned  contrapuntist  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  a  Storia  della  mttneay  prodigious  for 
learning,  though  clumsy  in  arranffement.  I^ 
occupied  him  80  years,  and  during  Siis  time  he 
collected  17,000  volumes  and  M6S.,  for  which 
he  was  largely  indebted  to  Farinelli,  the  great- 
est singer  in  £urope.  When  we  consider  how- 
ever the  works  of  Dr.  Bumey  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  on  the  history  of  music,  to  £ngland 
must  be  conceded  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced the  most  complete  treatises  up  to  their 
time.  These  works  exhibit  immense  histori- 
cal erudition ;  their  critical  opinions  are  now  of 
greatly  diminished  value,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  worthless,  but  they  must  always  be  admired 
for  the  earnest,  persistent,  and  devoted  labors 
of  their  authors.  The  Bible  affords  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  the  classics  throw  more  or  less 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Greece. 
It  was  not  however  until  Bmce  gave  a  draw- 
ing from  a  painting  of  a  harp  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  indicating  that  before  Athens  was 
built  the  £gyptians  made  harps  of  many  strings, 
that  the  learned  world  acquired  some  insist 
into  the  ancient  state  of  music  on  the  Nile. 
This  revelation  proves  that  the  claim  for  the 
superiority  of  £gyptian  music  over  Grecian  is 
tme ;  for  the  h«T)  of  the  former  is  wonder- 
ful as  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  skill  and 
acoustical  proprieties.  Its  strings  vary,  accord- 
ing to  different  travellers,  from  18  to  21 ;  but 
it  IS  about  as  large  as  the  modem  harp.  It  is 
frirther  proved  from  the  monuments  that  the 
Egyptians  had  an  instrument  with  frets  like  the 
guitar;  none  of  the  hundreds  of  representa- 
tions of  instruments  of  Grecian  music  indicate 
that  the  Greeks  had  arrived  at  that  point  of 
ingenuity.    What  the  Egyptian  composition  of 
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muio  was  oan  onlr  be  inferred,  for  no  relics 
of  it  exist,  unless  the  inartificial  sonn  of  the 
botttaien  on  the  Nile  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
art  of  a  polished  people.    We  are  enabled  how- 
erer  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  mnsioal  art  among 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  by  considering 
it  as  it  exists  among  those  who  still  maintjun 
their  old  creeds,  associations,  and  er^  political 
forms.  The  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  mo- 
sio  is  probably  what  it  was  thonsanos  of  years 
Sffo,  imd  merits  attention.    Dr.  Barney  says,  in 
his  **  History  of  Music,"  that  the  oriental  nations 
have  no  notation  for  sounds,  or  In  other  words 
no  musical  system.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    The 
Ohinese  even,  whose  music  practically  is  un- 
pleasant to  refined  ears,  have  some  sweet-toned 
instruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  melodies 
played  on  them  which  issufficiently  clear.  Their 
history  and  fiables  touching  the  art.  moreorer, 
antedate  by  many  centuries  those  of  classic  na- 
tions ;  and  divesting  their  legends  of  their  fiobu- 
lous  dress,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hoang-ti,  some  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  they  had  discovered  that  the  octave 
was  divisible  into  12  semitones.    The  relations 
which  the  Cg^ptians  assigned  between  the 
sounds  of  music  and  the  planets,  the  signs  of 
the  sodiao  and  the  24  hours,  are  all  found 
among  the  Chinese.    The  two  Chinese  instru- 
ments, the  Mn  and  the  ehSy  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  whatever  scales.    Calculations  among 
the  Chinese  on  all  combinations  of  sounds  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent    Kouie,  a 
Chinese  musician  who  lived  1,000  years  before 
the  assumed  era  of  Orpheus,  said:  *^When  I 
pUyupon  my  king  the  animals  range  them- 
selves spell-bound  before  me  with  melody.^ 
Confbdus  said  100  years  before  Plato :  '^ Wouldst 
thou  know  if  a  people  be  well  governed,  if  its 
manners  be  gooa  or  bad,  examine  the  music  it 
practises.''    In  their  system  and  practice  the 
Chinese  detail  8  difBsrent  kinds  of  sound  under 
which  all  can  be  classed:  metal,  stone,  silk, 
bamboo,  gourd,  earthenware,  skins,  and  wood. 
This  division,  according  to  them,  is  not  facti- 
tious, but  to  be  found  in  nature.    They  believe 
that,  although  all  the  different  tones  are  to  be 
found  in  ei^  of  the  subtones.  each  however 
contains  a  note  belonging  to  it  more  than  to 
any  of  the  others,  and  thai  nature  in  combin- 
ing the  particulars  which  produced  it  made 
provision  for  universal  concord.    The  different 
substances  are  made  into  instruments.  They  are, 
beside  the  gong  and  the  bamboo  pipes,  the  Mn^ 
a  body  of  thin  wood  curved  like  the  top  of  a 
violin  to  increase  resonance,  with  6  strings  of 
silk  of  different  sixes;  the  ehe^  an  instrument 
kindred  to  the  kin^  but  having  the  chronuUio 
or  scale  of  half  tones;  the  k%ngy  a  firame  of 
wood  with  pendent  stone,  graduated  through 
16  notes,  and  struck  with  a  hammer;  drums; 
a  species  of  flute,  which  anciently  had  but  8 
finger  holes;  brass  instruments  of  the  trum- 
pet n>eoies;  guitars  resembling  the  mandolin; 
and  little  boards  with  a  pleasant  sound.    The 
Chinese  make  use  of  music  in  their  most  dig- 


nified ceremonies.    The  sacred  ioiperial  ] 
sung  with  great  pomp  annually,  is  a  seq^ 
of  Icmg-drawn  notes,  precisely  parallel  to  th* 
early  diuroh  music  in  unison,  and  ladoag  the 
int^ral  of  the  fourdi  and  seventh,  like  the 
old  crude  pc^mlar  scales  of  some  Karope— 
nations.    The  secular  melodies  of  the  Chin  ass 
resemble  dishevelled  sequences  of  notes,  sueh 
as  are  found  in  playiug  on  the  black  keys  of 
the  i>ianoforte.    They  eschew  all  hannooj  oa 
principle.    Music  makes  no  progress  atma^ 
the  Chinese,  as  their  sumptnaiy  laws  wosild 
restrain  its  dievelopment  if  there  were  genhia  to 
.  advance  it    The  head  of  the  musidans  in  Qiiaa 
is  called  conservator  of  the  6  capital  virtaes: 
humanity,  justice,  politeness,  wisdom,  and  ree- 
Jtitude.    Their  music  affects  a  certain  serioioa- 
ness,  rejecting  the  sensuous  element    The  Pier> 
sians  nmk  vocally  among  them  as  the  Italiaaa 
do  among  us,  and  it  has  been  said  that  sfuMs 
firom  thatcountry  make  ccmcert  tours  in  Cha^ 
— The  higher  style  of  oriental  muno,  which  hs«  a 
limited  degree  of  melodious  merit,  with  rhytlms 
lop^cally  imd  distinctly  drawn  from  conso^atlGa 
with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as  the  ItaliaB, 
may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  also  frtm 
the  remotest  antiquity.    The  poetic  legends  of 
Hindostan,  and  indeed  pf  all  southern  Asis^ 
rival  those  of  China  and  Greece  in  aeeribiqg 
fabulous  effects  to  music.    The  Hindoos  oon- 
sider  every  art  as  a  direct  revelation  h<im 
heaven ;  and  while  their  inferior  duties  oont- 
municated  other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himotlf 
who  presented  music  to  mortals.    To  his  aoo 
Karea  is  imputed  the  invention  of  the  etoo,  a 
stringed  instrument  with  a  finger  or  key  boatd 
for  frets,  being  of  the  ssme  family  as  the  i»o4- 
em  guitar.    The  Hindoo  writers  on  nrasic  (lad 
there  are  works  exhibiting  earnest  stody  ci 
its  mathematical  bases)  theoretically  reoognin 
divisions  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  our  oo- 
tave  in  22  finctional  tones,  these  fhu^tiotis  be- 
ing quarters  or  thirds,  or  approximate  equiro- 
lents.  As  to  the  fractions,  they  admit  praetieal- 
ly  that  they  have  no  existence,  since  only  tones 
or  semitones  are  known  in  their  ac^tual  com- 
positions.    The  succe68i<Hi  of  tones  and  seBoii- 
tones  in  their  scale  is  that  of  the  diatonic  The 
7  notes  of  this  scale  they  term  iwarrm  or 
sounds,  the  first  or  key  note  being  distinguisbed 
fW>m  all  others  by  this  generic  word,  and  the 
6  others  by  different  names.    But  their  words 
being  polysyllabic,  the  ancient  Hindoo  artasta 
took  thdr  first  syllables  only  to  designate  re- 
spectively the  notes  of  the  scale.    The  syUabk* 
thus  chosen  are  onite  as  good  as  the  Italian  ^ 
f«,  mi^  /Oj  9ol^  la^iLdoy  and  are  as  follows: 
•Oy  ri^  gn^  ma,  pa,- aha,  wL    These  are  the 
notes  of  the  m^jor  diatonic  scale.    The  minor 
mode  is  also  fiuniliar  to  East  India  music    The 
finger  board  of  the  vina  is  about  two  feet  long, 
with  frets  like  the  guitar,  which  permit  the 
player  to  divide  the  scale  into  half  tones  over 
14  notes.    The  Hindoo  writers  have  namf 
corresponding  to  ours  for  the  tonic  or  first,  the 
mediant  or  third,  and  dominant  or  fifth  oif  the 
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ude;    atnd  indeed  there  are  moltitQdinoTis 
iioofii  o£  their  assidaoiis   studj  of  the  art, 
Wever  limited  their  practical  skill,  owing  to 
w.^         tkd  paocitj  and  imperfection  of  their  instm- 
.  ^ .       menta.  Thej  have  music  in  common  and  triple 
^' .       tme^  that  is,  in  groups  of  2  and  8  notes  severally. 
^U'       AnoAent  Hebrew  mnsic  was,  we  may  suppose, 
>  ^       Egyptian  in  &  lees  polished  fonn. — Greek  music, 
ii'-        we  hftTe  already  seen,  was  probably  little  more 
than  flonorona  declamation,  sustained  by  the 
}jT%  wad  eome  pleasant  notes  from  the  fiute  and 
pandean  pipes,  with  the  martial  trumpet  on  oc- 
CMion.    In  the  Greek  drama  the  language  was 
•SDg,  not  q;>oken«    It  was  a  musical  recitative, 
aod  the  oluMros  intoned.    The  theatres  were 
very  large,  without  roo6,  and  were  capable  of 
holding  many  thousands.    To  enable  the  per? 
fofnaesn  to  be  heard  well,  it  was  necessary  so 
to  iBlcHid  the  voice ;  and  moreover  they  wore 
mmtsltio  mteks  to  add  to  the  resonance.    This 
as  artificial  a  mode  of  representing  paa- 
I  and  emotion  as  the  modem  opera,  though 
Ito  means  were  fewer.    The  Romans  were  not 
ft  mnsioil  people,  and  their  art  was  a  copy  of 
the  Greek.    During  what  is  called  the  dark  ages 
aaccfoding  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  the 
dmna  still  existed  in  some  simple  form ;  and 
the  d^nrch  mysteries,  or  perfonnances  by  re- 
ligioas  persons  of  dramas,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from   the  Scriptures,  continued 
to  sustain  iL    The  minstrels  and  troubadours, 
who  performed  and  composed  little  lyrico-dra- 
auKtic  pieoea,  show  the  popular  taste  of  the 
ohivalnc  ages.    While  music  was  thus  infused 
with  tlM  passion  of  chivalry  in  secular  life,  and 
adody  taking  form,  the  foundations  of  har- 
mony were  laM  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  dgan,  unknown  to  antiquity  (though  a 
*^  water  organ*^  is  mentioned  by  an  old  writer, 
probably  the  first  attempt  preceding  the  m^jes- 
tio  sonorous  creation  of  modem  times),  evolved 
what  may  be  ccmsidered  the  base  of  the  struo- 
tore  of  elaborate  c(»npositions  for  instruments. 
Out  of  the  fugue,  itself  a  sublime  growth  of 
the  organ,  have  arisen  the  rhetorically,  con- 
strayed  aonata,  symphony,  and  overture,  re- 
fined by  the  vocal  proprieties  and  poetical  alli- 
aaees  <^  operatic  music.    In  this  procession  of 
art  all  cultivated  nations  took  part,  nor  do  we 
find  that  England  la^^  behmd.    Cathedral 
std  dioral  music  especially  have  for  8  centuries 
eerUdnly  been  in  an  advanced  condition  there. 
But  the  mgin  of  passionate  grace  and  refine- 
BMDt  in  music  is  due  to  Italy.    Already  her 
gfloina  had  produced  vocal  compositions  of  a 
certain  merit;  the  most  expressive  of  instra- 
BSDts,  the  violin  and  its  family,  unknown  to 
Ihe  ancients,  was  fabricated  in  her  cities  in  a 
Maanar  that  time  has  not  improved  upon.   The 
BMdcm  art  of  sin^ng  dates  from  the  institu- 
tioa  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Florence,  and  one 
of  the  picneers  of  that  reform  was  the  father 
of  Qmeo,    It  grew  out  of  the  study  of  the 
Gmk  drama  and  the  dedre  to  revive  its  red- 
ti^  or  declamation  in  the  Italian  language. 
ttom  thnid  beginnings  have  grown  the  bold 


splendors  6f  the  present  opera.  The  Italian 
language  in  its  poetry,  both  as  regards  metre 
and  syllabication,  is  the  best  adapted  for  song. 
Its  suavity  and  ease  in  this  regird  are  incom- 
parable, save  perhaps  in  the  Hindoo  dialects. 
A  race  of  singers  grew  up  in  Italy  who  gave 
method  and  laws  in  song  to  the  European  world. 
The  musician  who  hc^  not  visited  Italy  was 
not  considered  as  having  completed  his  studies. 
But  the  contemplative  genius  of  northem  Eu- 
rope, allied  to  the  fiery  temper  of  the  south, 
was  necessary  to  produce  the  musical  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day. — ^Musical  composition 
as  it  now  exists  may  be  considered  under  these 
divisions :  the  church,  the  drama,  the  concert 
room,  and  the  drawing  room.  The  music  of 
the  church  Includes  the  mass  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  service,  which  is  the  most  passionate, 
and  in  the  hands  of  many  composers  takes  a 
dramatic  form;  and  indeed,  when  we  refieot 
on  such  intense  words  as  tiie  Agnu$  Dei  and 
Gloria  in  ExeeUUy  no  other  form  is  left  for  it. 
Beside  the  mass,  tiiere  are  the  chants,  litany, 
and  varied  occasional  music.  The  Protestant 
service,  thou«^  lately  much  changed,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  as  regards  its  music,  has 
rejected  the  dramatic  style  of  the  mass,  and  re* 
stricted  itself  chiefly  to  hymns  and  psalms  of 
sober  temper ;  and  in  the  Episcopal  church 
anthems  and  harmonized  declamation  by  the 
choir  are  added.  The  Methodist  church  has 
taken  secular  airs  and  set  religious  words  to 
them,  thus  following  an  old  fashion  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  churon.  The  hymns  of  Luther 
exercised  a  marked  influence  in  givins  simpli- 
city and  directness  to  Protestant  church  music ; 
the  involved  ftiffue  style,  that  is,  one  part  chas- 
ing another  in  deliberate  conftision  through  the 
v(^  harmonies,  having  been  much  in  vogue  be- 
fore him.  In  reading  the  old  church  music,  one 
is  strack  with  the  fact  that  merit  with  the  com- 
posers seemed  to  consist  in  shapeless  unrhyth- 
mical passages,  several  moving  together.  The 
requirements  of  dramatic  song  worked  a  refor- 
mation in  one  direction,  and  those  of  congre- 
gational singing  in  another.  Under  the  head 
of  church  music,  oratorios  may  be  considered* 
niese  are  substantially  operas  of  more  easy 
composition,  the  composer  not  being  obliged  to 
regard  entrances  and  exits,  the  narrow  peripa- 
tetics of  the  footlights,  and  the  risings  of  the 
pit  in  ^plause  at  tiie  end  of  every  act  The 
oratorios  of  each  period  indicate  the  musico- 
dramatic  state  of  the  art  When  orchestrik 
tion  was  poor  in  development,  when  tawdry 
ornamentation  took  the  place  of  well  defined 
melody,  and  fugues  had  not  yet  given  way 
to  the  perfected  and  various  forms  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  composition,  we  find  the  ora- 
torio in  the  same  condition  as  the  opera. 
With  the  improvements  in  dramatic  expres- 
sion oratorios  have  been  enhanced  in  value. 
The  oratorio  has  been  sustained  in  the  United 
States  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  performers, 
mostly  amateursL  rather  than  by  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  public — ^The  music  of  the  dramai 
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which  may  now  be  mentioned,  was  doring  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  18th  centorj  drawn  from 
Italj.  Handel  wrote  to  Italian  words,  and  in 
the  main  followed,  though  he  improved  npon, 
the  taste  of  the  day.  (See  Handsl.)  The  great 
fiaolt  of  his  time  was  excessive  ornamentation, 
so  that  in  the  hands  of  most  composers  the 
opera  was  merely  a  stage  for  ezhioiting  the 
abilities  of  the  singers.  By  degrees  reforms  were 
introduced.  Among  the  reformers  was  Oluck, 
who,  after  composing  many  years  in  Italy  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  sought  to  render  musio 
purely  declamatory.  Another  musical  reformer 
was  Jomelli,  bom  near  Naples  in  1714.  Mo- 
zart's father,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of 
Jomelli's  music  as  being  ^*  too  Gothic.^'  It  is 
usual  to  draw  very  wide  distinctions  between 
Italian  and  Qerman  music,  and  there  is  much 
partisanship  as  regards  the  relative  value  of  the 
schools.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  no  time 
have  the  most  learned  musicians  been  wanting 
in  Italy— those  whose  music  was  "  too  Gothic,** 
if  they  chose  to  make  it  so,  for  the  rapid  busi- 
ness and  squarely  melodic  decUmiation  of  the 
stage ;  and  that,  whether  we  look  at  Italy  as 
regards  music  for  the  church,  for  the  opera,  or 
that  demanding  great  instrumental  skill,  we 
find  her  in  the  first  rank.  The  music  of  the 
opera  gradually  imi>roved,  receiving  great  ac- 
cessions from  illustrious  composers  of  different 
nations.  Among  the  inmiediate  successors  of 
Mozart,  Spontini  holds  an  illustrious  place.  In 
his  La  F<6ito20  there  are  inspirations  which  would 
pass  for  Rossini's,  so  identical  are  the  effects. 
Oherubini  may  be  cited  as  the  composer  who 
particularly  linked  the  styles  of  the  close  of  the 
fast  century  with  those  of  this.  This  most  emi- 
nent writer  produced  operas  which  held  the 
possession  of  the  stage,  and  was  equally  suo- 
eessM  in  his  sublime  church  music.  He  com- 
peted with  Reicha  moreover  in  his  profound 
treatises  on  the  fdgue.  Supremacy  cannot  be 
accorded  to  any  composer  beyond  another  in  that 
or  any  other  musical  walk.  In  brilliant  fluency 
Bossini  excels  all  others  who  have  written  for 
the  Italian  opera;  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  preceded  by  Mozart,  whose 
operas  were  written  to  Italian  words  and  with 
melodies  identical  in  shape,  in  csesural  pauses, 
in  syllabication,  and  in  relation  to  the  chords, 
with  the  Italian  school  of  Paesiello,  Piccini,  ana 
Oimarosa,  and  who  must  be  considered  an  Ital- 
ian composer  as  regards  the  opera.  The  most 
perfect  operas  are  those  of  the  19th  century, 
partly  because  the  increased  skill  of  the  or- 
chestral players  enables  the  composer  to  de- 
lineate character  in  his  instrumental  painting. 
Execution  on  all  instruments  has  immensely 
improved  in  this  century,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  the  manufacture  of  wind  instruments ; 
and  these  artistic  and  mechanical  superiorities 
impart  a  splendor  to  the  orchestra  to  which  it 
was  before  a  stranger.  The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  vigorous  accentuation  and  climax  have 
been  perfected ;  and  the  singer  accordingly  who 
wishes  to  sway  his  auditory,  chooses  an  opera  of 


this  oentuiT  and  not  one  of  the  last  WhtUfw^s 
tendency  there  may  have  been  to  avoid  exces- 
sive ornamentation  in  singing,  and  maSnt.ahi  tlie 
theory  of  Gluck,  was  set  aside  for  many  yccn 
by  the  genius  of  RossinL  Mozart,  who  in- 
dulged occasionally  in  nltra-florid  mnaic,  or 
several  notes  n^idly  sung  to  a  syllable,  was  not 
brilliant  in  that  department ;  Roenni  was,  and 
his  ornate  arabesque  work  not  being  of  ihm 
old  pattern,  that  b  to  say,  merely  ronladea,  fot- 
lowmg  a  plain  melody,  or  even  without  anr 
such  distinct  melody,  but  being  integrated  with 
the  melody  itself,  he  struck  the  secret  of  popu- 
larity, and  swayed  Europe  musically.  His 
sense  of  rhythm  being  ever  present,  and  his 
persistence  in  the  ictuM  of  the  measure  exceed- 
ing all  his  predecessors,  he  allured  and  excited 
his  auditors  to  a  degree  before  unknown.  Tbm 
voices,  whether  base,  tenor,  oontralto,  or  so- 
prano, were  made  to  do  this  ornate  woik,  which 
was  lavished  on  serious  and  comic  scenes  alike ; 
and  yet  with  all  this  profusion  of  notes  there  are 
ever  present  touches  of  severe  simplicity,  which 
was  completely  exemplified  when  he  wrote 
for  the  French  stage  and  presented  ChnUammm 
TeU,  His  MotS  in  Egitto  also  abounds  in  sub- 
lime passages  of  absolute  simplicity.  In  the 
churcn  music  produced  by  Rossmi  there  are  the 
same  contradictions ;  his  Stahat  MaUr^  thoo^ 
broad  and  lovely,  is  defective  in  the  anstenL 
heart-broken  expression  proper  to  the  grand 
desolations  of  the  theme.  While  Rossim  was 
electrifying  Europe,  there  arose  a  oonsommale 
genius  in  Germany,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 
Grasping  all  the  extenmons  of  orchestratioii  in 
execution  and  effect,  this  composer  wrote  over- 
tures of  larger  texture  and  clearer  dramatic  per- 
sonification than  any  predecessor,  and  infbsed 
into  his  operas  qualities  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  new  school,  the  romantic.  His  vocal 
writing  often  wants  fluency,  though  this  is  lea 
apparent  in  Der  FreiteMlU  than  in  his  JSWry 
ins  ;  had  his  metres  been  better,  his  music  woold 
not  have  been  amenable  to  this  charge.  Bat 
the  transcendentalism  of  his  music  was  the 
most  daring  ever  attempted.  In  a  certain  class 
of  passionate  expression  he  was  without  a  rival ; 
certainly  no  sucn  intense  womanly  portraitnra 
of  love  was  drawn  in  music  before  his  Agatka^ 
More  than  this,  new  problems  of  harmony  caa 
be  found  in  his  weird  scene  of  the  wolf's  glen, 
which  has  a  direct  afllnity  and  equal  rank,  so 
far  as  dramatic  music  and  poetry  may  be  com- 
pared, with  Shakespeare's  witches  in  ^^Jfacbeth.** 
The  ordinarylaws  of  harmony  are  here  trt^lj 
set  aside  by  Weber  to  produce  supernatural  et> 
fects ;  and  the  terrible  result  is  coordinate  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  design.  Many  of  the  operas 
proauced  by  eminent  composers  for  the  Freoch 
stage,  among  whom  Meyerbeer  stands  preemi- 
nent, combine  grace,  brilliancy,  breadth,  and 
grandeur.  "The  Huguenots,"  by  Meyerbeer, 
may  be  cited  as  the  grandest  subject  for  a  mu- 
sical drama  of  any  on  the  stage.  "  William  Teir* 
is  wonderful  for  its  breadth,  and  the  ^•r«H*g 
variety  of  its  characteristio  national  music    A 
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lio^  point  in  the  trio,  the  chords  mider  the 
fehnse  num  pere^  was  an  invention  largely  af- 
RctiDg  snhBeqaent  dramatic  expressions.    The 
benediction  of  the  poniards  in  ^*  The  Hngne- 
Bots"  is  copied  from  this  Rossinian  flash.    In 
Matcmiello  Anber  imparted  a  popularity  to 
diaracteristio  Neapolitan  mnsic  which  carried 
h  romid  the  world,  and  made  the  barcarole  a 
liOQsehold  musical  word.    The  romantic,  ten- 
der, and  impassioned  strains  of  Bellini  gave  a 
new  impolse  to  the  Italian  music,  and  estab- 
fished  a  greater  popularity  for  it  both  through 
Italian  words  and  English  translations  than  it 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.    The  directness  of  his 
melodiea,  his  use  of  a  few  notes  instead  of  many 
for  mfiscaline  voices,  enabled  amateurs  to  seize 
bold  of  them,  who  were  unable  to  cope  with 
tbe  fiondities  of  Rossini.    In  this  new  school 
I>omzetd  was  a  peer  of  Bellini,  and  the  author 
of  the  stnuns  of  Edgardo  has  never  been  sur- 
Mflsed  in  popularity.    The  latest  accession  to 
Italian  muaio  is  Yei^  combining  clear,  strong, 
well  defined  melodies,  with  a  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  climax,  intuitive  dramatic  perception, 
and  knowledge  of  stage  business,  but  with 
certain  errors,  such  as  overstraining  the  voice 
for  effisct,  and  soon  ruining  it. — ^It  is  worthy  of 
reooark  that  no  earlier  secular  piece  of  music  in 
parts  for  Toices  can  be  found  than  one  with 
"gi'*^  words :  **  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in."    This 
would  prove  that  the  northern  islanders  had 
made  as  much  progress  in  harmony  as  their 
southern  neighbors  centuries  ago.    That  music 
was  much  cutivated  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Qoeai  EUxabeth  there  is  ample  evidence,  and 
geatlon^i  then  were  commonly  able  to  peiform 
oo  the  instruments  in  fashion.    The  gradual 
diange  from  Catholicism  to  Puritanism,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  more  sombre  tastes,  appear  to  have  caused 
nrasio  to  fall  in  public  estimation  for  a  period ; 
and  the  exceedingly  coarse  and  ignorant  man- 
ner in  whidi  Handel,  Buononcini,  and  the 
compositions  of  their  day  were  spoken  of  by 
wits  and  poets,  would  argue  a  national  decline 
in  a  love  for  the  art.    Shakespeare,  on  the 
eootrary,  glorifies  music  in  many  passionate 
Msages.     Indeed,  the   dramatist^s   accurate 
KDGinedge  of  music  makes  him  introduce  into 
"^King  Lear"  a  technical  phrase  which  sorely 
pnoxdM  the  academic  commentators.    The  mu- 
iic  of  tiie  old  English  composer  Purcell,  though 
frequently  crude,  is  marked  by  a  vigor  and  a 
correct  art  of  word-setting  that  formed  the 
basis  of  KandePs  oratorios.   Purcell  had  proba- 
Uy  no  contemporary  superior.    The  music  of 
^  kacbeth^  by  Locke,  though  homelv,  is  gen- 
ome in  its  way,  and  does  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Dr.  Ame,  in  the  18th  century,  made  a 
mfiiDt  though  practically  unsuccessful  effort 
to  rival  the  Italian  opera,  by  the  introduction 
of  redtative  song  alter  the  Italian  fashion. 
One  of  the  special  glories  of  the  English  school 
of  unuic  is  gjee  writing.    In  this  a  lon^  list  of 
worthies  appears,  among  the  later  of  whom  Sir 
Heoiy  Bishop  was  particularly  distinguished. 


The  genius  of  Handel  confirmed  the  practice  of 
writing  in  the  fugue  style  in  music  to  English 
words.  By  degrees,  however,  this  was  followed 
by  other  and  more  dramatic  forms.  In  fugues 
the  base  has  as  much  motion  as  the  treble,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  the  leading  melody  equally  with 
it ;  and  this  constant  sub-movement  is  evident 
in  the  other  pieces  of  vocal  music  where  the 
ftigue  dominated.  By  degrees  the  base  adopted 
more  of  the  repose  due  the  foundation  of  music, 
leaving  the  melody  to  float  gracefully  and  pas- 
sionately above  it ;  and  as  a  sequence  the  base 
itself  took  occasionally  a  cantabile  form  as  ex- 
hibited in  solos  for  the  voice  and  instrument. 
Beethoven  did  much  for  this  style  in  his  instru- 
mental music,  the  increasing  taste  and  ability 
of  violoncello  and  double  base  players  permit- 
ting it.  A  single  instrumental  ^rformer  who 
excels  his  predecessors  is  suflScient  to  change 
or  improve  the  style  of  composing  for  his  in- 
strument. The  British  composers,  amid  much 
public  neglect,  the  fashion  being  set  for  foreign 
music,  have  steadily  advanced  with  the  steps 
of  the  art,  and  excel  now  in  every  department. 
The  names  of  Macfarren,  Wallace,  Balfe,  Rooke, 
and  others,  are  eminent  among  music-lovers. 
The  great  drawback  to  English  vocal  dramatic 
writing  has  been  defective  versification,  want- 
ing alike  in  softness,  continuity  or  fiuency,  and 
variety.  The  same  monotony  has  marked  other 
than  lyrical  poetry ;  lately,  nowever,  there  are 
changes  for  the  better  in  this  department. 
Among  the  special  beauties  of  British  music 
must  be  named  the  ballad.  The  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  English  ballad  airs  are  all  dLSerent 
in  character.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of 
new  words  written  to  them  by  the  best  poets. 
Some  of  them  steadily  resist  changes  in  fashion, 
and  are  as  popular  now  as  ever.  Eminent 
composers,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others, 
have  harmonized  these  national  lyrics  and  set 
accompaniments  to  them.  The  choicest  Irish 
airs  were  collected  by  Thomas  Moore  and  allied 
to  his  beautifcd  inspirations,  Sir  John  Stevenson 
making  the  musical  arrangements.  All  the 
other  European  nations  have  their  national 
songs,  dififering  in  characteristics;  and  these 
underlie  the  varying  qualities  of  the  composers 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  most  esteemed 
writer  of  the  music  of  songs,  of  a  character 
which  pleases  refined  ears,  is  Schubert,  whose 
genius  is  remarkable.  It  was  displayed  also  in 
orchestral  and  quartet  music.  Robert  Schu- 
mann is  among  ^e  eminent  names  of  the  com- 
posers of  German  songs,  and  his  genius  also 
took  the  wider  field  of  symphonies  and  piano 
music ;  in  all  these  he  essayed  original  walks. 
Among  the  Grerman  operatic  composers  of  the 
present  time  whose  works  excite  attention  is 
Wagner.  He  also  holds  a  fluent  pen  in  ex- 
pounding his  theories.  He  lays  much  stress  on 
orchestration,  in  which  he  excels,  as  he  also 
does  in  the  logical  adaptation  of  words  to  mu- 
sic. The  most  popularly  effective  piece  in  his 
opera  of  Tcmnhhuter  b  a  march  with  chorus, 
in  which  the  melody  is  well  defined.    The  ab- 
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•enoe  of  dearly  cot,  square  melodies  in  the  Tooal 
part  generally  of  this  opera  is  not  compensated 
Kn*  by  any  new  theory,  however  earnestly  en- 
forced. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  composer 
who  can  produce  the  most  effect  with  the  sim* 
plest  means  wiU  do  so ;  and  melody  is  as  im- 
portant now  as  when  Havdn  so  insisted  on  it. 
The  **  progressiye  school  ^*  has  succeeded  verr 
often  m  making  what  ought  to  be  beantiftu, 
grim  and  ghastly.  Among  the  French  com- 
posers the  name  of  M.  Ilal^vy  stands  eminent, 
Iiis  opera  La  Juite^  produced  80  years  ago, 
having  maintidned  its  place  with  undiminished 
effect,  though  after  this  he  was  less  succeesfuL 
M.  Herold  won  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
French  composers  by  his  opera  of  Zampa,  M. 
Hector  Berlioz  has  devoted  an  enthusiastio 
life  especially  to  instrumental  music,  and  in  the 
romantic  school  has  evolved  new  effects.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
art  of  instrumentation.  M.  David  made  a  great 
success  in  his  ode-symphony  Le  Dei&rt,  in  which 
recited  strophes  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  with  an  oriental  coloring,  produce  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  The  German  composer 
Spohr,  lately  deceased,  through  a  long  life  ex- 
hibited his  genius  in  every  possible  form.  His 
Fautt  has  much  that  is  kinared  in  temper  with 
Der  FreuehiUe.  His  Jemonda^  in  another  style, 
is  equally  artistic.  To  the  eye  these  works  are 
disfigured  with  the  pedantry  of  remote  modu- 
lations clouded  with  "  accidents^^ — a  show  of 
learning  which  does  not  add  to  their  effect. 
Spohr^s  oratorios  do  not  appear  to  hold  their 
place  in  England  since  those  of  Mendelssohn 
were  written.  While  there  has  been  much  learn- 
ed discussion  in  Germany  as  to  what  music 
ought  to  be,  the  nnblic  of  Vienna  equally  with 
that  of  New  York  has  been  pleased  with  the 
strains  of  Flotow,  whose  style  is  most  akin  to 
the  comic  operas  of  Auber.  In  the  opera  of 
Martha  especially  there  is  a  lightness,  grace, 
and  piquancy  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  French  comic  schooL  Oosta,  the  cele- 
brated orchestral  leader,  lately  achieved  a  great 
success  in  the  production  of  an  oratorio  called 
Eli,  an  elegant  and  imposing  work.  Compo- 
sition for  the  orchestra  received  its  n^eatest 
development  at  the  hands  of  Haydn.  This  il- 
lustrious composer  when  a  boy  had  the  benefit 
of  instruction  from  Porpora,  the  great  Italian 
composer,  from  whom  he  derived  his  musical 
vocal  knowledge ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  set- 
ting words  to  music  from  Metastasio  the  poet. 
But  with  all  these  advantages  he  failed  as  an 
operatic  composer,  while  he  succeeded  in  or- 
chestral music  and  oratorios.  His  genius  for 
melody  was  so  great  that,  although  he  closely 
followed  Handel  as  to  time,  his  melodies  are  a 
century  in  advance  of  that  eminent  composer  in 
point  of  grace  and  symmetir  and  essential  beau- 
ty. His  muse  was  kindred  with  Mozart^s,  and 
years  have  only  added  to  his  fame.  In  sym- 
phonic writing  in  many  respects  he  has  not  been 
excelled.  In  breadth  and  depth,  however,  the 
palm  for  that  department  has  been  awarded  to 


Ms  snooessor  Beethoven.^— The  form  of  th* 
symphony  is  derived  from  that  of  the  piaao 
sonata  or  violin  quartet ;  as  a  general  thfai^  ii 
is  composed  of  4  movements:  an  allegro,  i 
ly  the  principal  movement:  then  a  slow  i. 
ment ;  then  a  minuet,  or  old  dance  tune ; 
a  rondo,  or  finale,  of  quick  movement  Tbera 
is  no  organic  completeness  in  this  deain,  m> 
&r  as  the  number  of  movements  is  oonsidered. 
They  are  all  distinct,  and  there  might  m  well 
be  one  movement,  or  40  if  so  many  ooold  b« 
compassed.  But  symphonies  and  quartets  were 
composed  according  to  this  method  as  thoagh 
according  to  an  irrefragable  law.  Their  strne^ 
ture  is :  a  theme  or  melody  in  a  given  key,  «rr 
0  maioT ;  a  passage  leading  to  another  key,  6 
nujor,  the  most  closely  related  to  the  first,  witk 
a  strong  assertion  of  the  chord  of  the  sevetith 
or  the  fifth  of  G,  which  is  D,  before  the  aeoond 
theme  or  melody  is  taken ;  then  follows  Bome 
accessory  and  climacteric  matter,  and  we  arrtre 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition  of  the  jmnmrj 
ideas.  The  second  part  is  taken  up,  generally 
after  the  first  is  repeated,  but  without  stopptnir ; 
and  now  commences  what  is  called  the  der^ 
opment  of  ideas,  in  which  the  primary  ones  are 
set  off  in  various  ways,  by  new  harmooicaL,  or 
accessories  of  melody,  by  double  counterpointa 
(that  is  to  say,  placing  phrases  indifferently  as 
the  base  or  treble),  by  modulations,  by  inatm- 
mentation,  and  so  forth ;  and  this  runs  into  a 
repetition  of  the  original  melody,  to  which  the 
second  melody  is  added,  but  this  time  in  the 
same  key  with  the  original ;  and  the  wbol«  is 
crowned  with  a  musical  peroration  in  which 
appear  the  most  ambitious  fiights  and  cUmaxea. 
The  development  of  ideas  is  peculiar  to  instra- 
mental  music,  for  on  the  stage  the  bneanesa  is 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  it  except  slightly.  This 
privilege  to  write  untrammelled,  and  the  t^ 
sence  of  verbal  and  vocal  restraints,  make  sym- 
phonic writing  easy  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  opera.  T%e  second  movement  of  the  syn- 
phony  is  a  clear  melody,  with  accessory  and 
oeveloped  matter,  and  the  melody  repeated  with 
a  short  peroration.  The  third  is  the  mioocC, 
measured  and  somewhat  developed.  In  B<«t- 
h events  symphonies  the  minuet  is  set  aside  far 
the  seheno,  or  playftil  movement,  in  which  ni- 
quancy  is  aimea  at.  The  last  movement  of  Uia 
s^phony  is  a  melody  or  theme  with  acceneo- 
nes,  its  repetition,  and  a  peroration.  Some- 
times the  last  movement  is  the  most  important. 
In  the  choral  symphony  of  Beethoven  the  volcea 
are  added.  (See  Bbethovsn.)  Quartets  and  so- 
natas are  on  the  same  plan  as  symphonies,  but 
generally  briefer,  as  the  variety  of  instrumental 
coloring  in  an  orchestra  warrants  greater  length. 
— Ohamber  music,  or  that  for  the  drawing 
room,  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  sona- 
tas of  Corelli,  an  Italian  composer  who  wrote  ia 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Carl  Emaft- 
nel  Bach  wrote  sonatas  the  worth  of  which  can- 
not be  overpraised.  Many  eminent  compo^n — 
Clementi,  I)ussek,  Steibelt,  Hummel,  Von  We- 
ber— followed  Haydn  and  Moxart  in  aoDsIa 
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wridng;  and  the  large  hand  of  Beethoven  was 
ibo  most  distinctlj  felt  there.  With  all  this 
fesins  there  was  something  wanting  in  mnsio 
nr  the  pianoforte.  Ahont  1840  this  wont  was 
cBf^liea,  when  Thalherg  arose  and  hegan  his 
pitzio  ilhistrations  of  dramatic  mosio,  in  which 
he  gave  the  precise  vocal  pitch  of  the  airs  on 
^  the  piano,  and  overarched  them  with  a  dazzling 

-^'         gpnj  of  sound  that  infnsed  new  life  into  the 
^  ^ ''        fsstrnment.    liszt  also  added  his  tours  deforce ; 
mod  mention  should  be  made  of  Herz,  whose 
brilliancv  was  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  Thai- 
berg,    "nie  ^erm  of  Thalherg  can  be  fonnd  in 
the  extraordinary  violin  playmg  of  Paganini — 
that  Is,  the  air  vocally  treated,  and  set  off  with 
arpeggios.    The  later  composer  for  the  piano 
who  has  made  the  most  distinct  impression  by 
bu  gesuDS  was  Chopin;  he  was  i^olent  of 
Ideas,  and  master  of  the  mode  of  setting  them 
off  to  advantage.    As  a  poet  for  the  instrument 
he  held  a  first  rank ;  and  his  music  has  all  the 
brilliancy   which    characterizes   the   modem 
dramatic  school.    The  compositions  of  Men- 
delssohn for  the  piano  are  among  the  best  legar 
^es  of  his  genins.    In  other  instrumental  music 
ti>e  skill  of  the  present  day  has  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  induce  the  beUef  that  it  has  culmi- 
nated.   Tlie  principal  performers  in  Jullien^s 
orcbeebti  as  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
several  years  since*— EOnig  on  the  comet,  Bot- 
tesini  on  the  double  base,  and  Lavigne  on  the 
hautboy — ^left  nothing  of  excellence  to  be  de- 
sired.— ^The  past  and  present  condition  of  music 
in  the  United  States  merits  a  special  word. 
At  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  the  institution 
of  a  &eatre  at  the  seat  of  government,  which 
was  then  at  Philadelphia,  drew  together  some 
EngHah  actors,  of  whom  tradition  speaks  favor- 
ably as  singers  of  their  national  music.  Among 
the  rest,  Incledon,  the  great  English  tenor,  en- 
hnged  the  popular  ideas  as  to  song.   Afterward, 
in  New  Orleans  M.  Davis  established  an  opera 
company  of  much  merit,  and  an  orchestra  to 
match.    The  appearance  of  an  Italian  opera 
troupe  in  Kew  York  about  1825  worked  a  revo- 
hid(m.    This  troupe  was  brought  here  in  part 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Signor  Da  Ponte, 
the  friend  of  Mozart  and  the  writer  of  the  libret- 
to of  Don  Giovanni^  who  lived  for  some  time 
in  New  York.    The  director  of  the  troupe,  Si- 
gner Garcia,  was  a  great  artist,  and  had  all 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school.    His 
daughter,  Madame  Malibran,  showed  immense 
tslent,  and  her  fsmne  subsequently  filled  Europe. 
A  few  years  afterward  another  Italian  compa- 
ny, composed  of  admirable  artists,  ftirther  in- 
flxKnced  the  musical  taste  of  the  public.    Mr. 
md  Mrs.  Wood  next  came,  but  it  was  not  until 
th«  latter  appeared  in  a  translation  of  La  son- 
%awMa  ihil  public  enthusiasm  glowed  at  her 
perfonnances.    She  subsequently  appeared  in 
Norma  translated,  and  performed  in  Philadel- 
phia with  surpassing  erolendor ;  for  although 
the  ^eatre  was  sm^l,  the  orchestra  numbered 
60,  the  chorus  70,  and  the  stage  decorations 


were  even  superior  to  those  of  the  ItaUent  at 
Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin,  Mr.  Frazer,  ^Gss 
Shirreff,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Pyne,  Mr.  Guilmette, 
and  others  contributed  greatly  to  spread  a  taste 
for  opera  through  the  English  language.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  build  a  grand  opera  house 
in  Philadelphia,  but  fsdled  at  the  period  of  the 
financial  cmamities  about  the  year  1840.  Since 
then  an  opera  house  has  been  built  there  which 
is  considered  a  model  of  completeness.  Boston 
had  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first  very  large 
opera  house,  a  splendid  structure  and  worthy  of 
the  intellectual  culture  of  that  city.  The  opera 
house  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
the  world,  though  it  is  bad  as  to  interior  shape. 
Cincinnati  has  also  built  a  fine  opera  house, 
said  to  rival  any  for  its  decorations.  Anew  one 
has  lately  been  erected  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Brooklyn  has  one  in  process  of  constmction. 
The  building  of  these  nouses  was  preceded  by 
the  visits  of  the  best  European  artists,  and  now 
the  American  public  have  nothing  to  hear  su- 
perior to  what  they  have  heard.  In  orchestras, 
especially  in  New  York,  there  have  been  im- 
mense improvements.  The  philharmonic  so- 
ciety of  New  York  numbers  nearly  100  expe- 
rienced performers.  In  military  music  New 
York  holds  a  first  rank.  In  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments  the  United  States  rivfd 
Europe.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
crystal  palace  it  was  found  that  the  American 
makers  were  as  good  as  the  European.  Piano- 
fortes of  the  best  quality  are  now  produced, 
and  the  annual  sale  is  estimated  at  from  $12,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  manufacture  of 
church  organs  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous 
extent.  In  the  printing  or  engraving  of  music 
a  great  trafiBc  is  maintained,  but  chiefly  in  sheet 
music,  or  short  pieces.  Several  young  ladies 
of  American  birth  have  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage,  and  some  of  promise  are  now  studying 
in  Europe.  One  of  them,  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, a  contralto,  has  achieved  eminence  as  a 
dramatic  artist.  Mr.  Gottschalk,  an  American^ 
has  acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  pianist. 
In  composition,  Mr.  Bristow  has  written  sym- 
phonies with  eminent  success,  as  well  as  vocal 
music.  His  latest  work,  a  Te  Beum^  is  a  care- 
fully executed  classic.  Mr.  Robert  Stoepel  has 
composed  a  vocal  and  instrumental  work,  on 
Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha,"  ftill  of  appropriate 
portrayings  and  most  minutely  elaborated.  In 
musical  literature  there  are  several  flourishing 
periodicals. 

MUSK,  a  concretionary  substance  of  peculiar 
and  most  powerful  odor,  which  is  secreted  in  a 
projecting  hairy  sac  or  bag  between  the  umbil- 
icus and  uie  prepuce  of  the  male  of  a  small  Asi- 
atic animal,  shaped  like  a  deer,  and  named  by 
LinncBUS  mosehus  mosehifertts.  The  sac  is  from 
2  to  8  inches  long,  ana  contains  from  2  to  8 
drachms  of  musk,  which  when  first  removed  is 
soft  and  almost  liquid,  but  afterward  hardens 
and  dries  into  a  substance  resemblingdark-col- 
ored  snufi^,  coarsely  granulated.  The  musk 
deer,  as  the  animal  is  commonly  called,  is  found 
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in  the  central  mountainotLB  regions  of  Asia  that 
lie  between  India  and  Siberia,  frequenting  the 
colder  portions  of  these  countries  near  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  coming 
out  for  food  chiefly  at  ni^t,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  agilitj  in  leaping  among  the  rocks.  The 
hunters,  who  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin 
as  well  as  for  its  musk,  immediately  cut  off^  tie 
up,  and  drj  the  sac,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  com- 
merce, the  pod ;  and  in  this  state  the  article  is 
transported.  In  China,  where  it  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied to  commerce,  the  pods  are  packed  for 
shinment  in  catty  boxes  holding  from  20  to  26 
eacn.  A  single  pod  being  worth  from  $16  to 
$18,  the  adulteration  of  the  article  is  a  profita- 
ble operation ;  and  the  Chinese  practise  it  with 
great  skill,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  genuine 
musk  is  scarcely  known  in  trade.  Dried  blood, 
having  the  appearance  of  musk,  is  introducea 
into  artificial  sacs  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  a  variety  of  other  substances  are  add- 
ed, with  which  enough  musk  is  intermixed  to 
give  its  strong  odor  to  the  mass.  Musk  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  is  also  mixed  together  by  the 
Chinese  with  the  intention  of  passing  off  the 
whole  as  the  best.  That  of  Tonquin,  which  is 
obtained  only  from  China,  is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  southern  Siberia,  which  is  also  carried 
to  China  as  well  as  to  Kussia.  The  Siberian 
article  is  received  to  some  extent  through  Eu- 
rope. The  pods  are  larger  and  more  elongated 
than  the  Chinese,  and  the  musk  is  in  finer 
gridns,  and  possesses  a  fetid  odor;  while  the 
Chinese  is  very  strongly  scented,  and  has  an 
odor  somewhat  anunomacal.  A  variety  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  brought  flrom 
Thibet  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  es- 
teemed better  than  the  Siberian,  but  inferior  to 
the  Chinese. — ^Musk  is  familiarly  known  as  a 
perfhme  of  most  penetrating  and  lasting  odor. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  Tavemier,  Char- 
din,  and  other  travellers  in  Asia,  it  is  so  pow- 
erful when  first  taken  from  the  animal  that 
those  exposed  to  its  infiuence  are  in  danger  of 
hsemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  even  when  the 
nose  and  mouth  are  protected  by  coverings  of 
linen.  Headache  is  often  produced  by  ap- 
proaching the  sacs  even  in  the  open  air.  The 
substance  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  still  largely  used  by  eastern  na- 
tions and  to  some  extent  in  civilized  countries, 
being  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or 
emulsion.  Its  use  is  as  a  stimulant  ana  anti- 
spasmodic, and  its  effects  have  been  found  high- 
ly beneficial,  among  other  instances,  in  danger- 
ous cases  of  infantile  convulsions  caused  by 
spasm  of  the  intestines.  Musk  is  however 
cniefiy  of  value  as  a  perfume ;  and  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  substances  for  the  diffusiveness 
and  permanence  of  its  odor.  A  whole  room 
has  been  known  to  be  perfumed  with  it  for  30 
years,  and  no  perceptible  loss  of  weight  in  the 
musk  was  occasioned  thereby ;  and  specimens 
known  to  be  100  years  old  were  as  strong  as 
the  trash  article.  One  part  communicates  its 
smell  to  more  than  8,000  parts  of  inodorous 


powder.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably  bitter 
acrid.  Its  chemical  composition  is  variable  l 
exceedingly  complicated.  A  volat'de  compound, 
probably  of  ammonia  and  a  volatile  oil,  has  been 
found  by  Guibert  and  Blondean  in  the  propor- 
tion of  47  per  cent  Beside  this,  they  veptt- 
rated  a  large  number  of  other  ingredienta. 

MUSE  DEEB  (mMchida),  a  family  of  snuH 
ruminants,  living  in  flocks  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  arcLi* 
pelago.  They  have  no  horns  in  eiUier  sex  and 
no  lachrymal  sinuses,  but  the  males  have  two 
elongated  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  used  as  in- 
struments of  defence  and  offence ;  the  legs  in 
some  are  exceedingly  slender ;  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  presence  in  the  males  of  some 
of  the  species  of  a  bag  or  pouch  beneath  the 
abdomen,  which  secretes  the  powerfully  odor^ 
iferous  substance  known  as  musk.  The  tme 
musk  deer  (maehui  immeh\feruM^  linn.)  is  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  roebuck,  with  Sorter 
legs  and  thicker  body :  the  color  is  reddish 
brown,  paler  below  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
limbs,  with  throat  and  streak  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  white,  and  sometimes  whitish  srar 
on  the  sides;  the  hair  is  stif^  long,  and  coHed** 
the  canines  project  an  inch  beyond  the  closed 
mouth;  the  hoofs  are  long  and  sharp,  weQ 
adapted  for  the  rocky  places  in  which  tney  de- 
light to  dwell  in  the  manner  of  the  cbsmois; 
the  ears  are  long  and  the  tail  short  It  is  ahy, 
very  active,  and  not  easily  taken ;  it  is  pnr^ 
sued  chiefly  for  the  odorous  secretion.  whi&  is 
strongest  and  most  abundant  during  the  mtting 
season.  This  species  is  distributed  over  the 
mountainous  regions  of  central  Asia,  especially 
Thibet  and  China,  extending  even  into  nortbem 
Tartary.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  the 
skins  are  prepared  as  articles  of  clothing  and  as 
leather.  A  species  is  sdd  to  exist  near  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. — In  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  its  islands  are  the  allied  genera 
tragvlxu  (Briss.)  and  meminna  (Gray),  contain- 
ing the  most  diminutive  of  ruminants,  some  of 
them  no  larger  in  the  body  than  a  hare«  The 
napu  musk  deer  (71  Jatanicus^  Briss.)  has  short- 
er ears,  smooth  hair,  very  slender  legs,  with 
the  supplementary  hoofs  at  a  greater  distance 
from  tne  ground ;  like  the  rest  of  the  genus  it 
has  no  musk  sac ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  MV- 
grown  hare,  of  a  slossy  ferruginous  brown  col- 
or, lighter  alonff  the  back ;  throat,  chin,  under 
parts,  and  inside  of  the  limbs  white ;  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  chest  are  8  broad,  white,  radi- 
ating stripes,  separated  anteriorly  by  bands  of 
blackish  brown ;  and  a  white  line  passes  back 
on  the  cheek  from  the  lower  lip.  It  is  cotu- 
monly  called  the  mouse  deer  in  the  straits  of 
Malacca.  It  inhabits  Java  and  Sumatra,  fre- 
quenting thickets  near  the  sea  shore,  and  feed- 
ing principally  on  berries  of  a  species  of  ardi- 
8ia;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when  taken  younp. 
The  kanchil  J  T,  pygmauM^  Briss.)  is  of  the  size  tif 
a  small  rabbit,  of  a  delicate  and  elegant  shapie, 
and  very  active ;  this  is  the  species  which, 
when  pursued,  is  said  to  leap  to  the  branches 
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of  ft  tree,  bangiDg  suspended  by  the  canines 
mtil  its  enemj  nas  passed  by ;  the  flesh  is  ex- 
ceQent  The  color  is  reddish  brown  on  the 
biek,  bay  on  the  sides,  white  below,  with  8 
white  streaks  under  the  throat ;  it  is  common 
in  the  peninsola  of  Malacca  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  where  it  is  captured  in  traps  or 
hj  throwiug  sticks  at  the  legs  when  it  comes 
to  feed  on  the  sweet  potatoes  at  night ;  it  is 
nrj  dmning,  feigning  death  when  caught  in  a 
Dooee.— The  Geylon  musk  (meminna  Indica^ 
Gray)  is  about  17  inches  high,  an  elegant,  grace- 
t^  md  gentle  animal,  whose  flesh  is  excellent 
food;  the  around  color  is  cinereous  olive,  spot- 
ted, stripe^  and  barred  with  white ;  it  lives  in 
the  jW|cs  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 

MU8&  OX  {otibas  mosehatuSy  Blainv.),  a  m- 
mina^  u^ul  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
America,  seeming  to  form,  as  its  generic  name 

Syriiythe  connecting  link  between  the  ox 
the  sheep.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  2-year- 
dd  cofWf  5|  feet  from  the  nose  to  root  of  tail, 
aad  weighs  about  700  lbs.,  2  or  3  times  as  much 
IS  the  remdeer;  the  head  is  large,  and  sur- 
BOQDted  bj  broad  flat  horns  in  both  sexes ;  in 
the  males  the  horns  meet  on  the  median  line  of 
fte  head,  from  which  they  bend  down  on  the 
dtteks,  and  then  turn  outward  and  upward, 
mch  as  in  the  gna ;  dull  white  and  rough  on 
the  basal  hali^  they  are  smooth  and  shining  be- 
Tood,  and  black  at  tlie  point ;  the  horns  of  an 
old  male  measured  by  l>r.  Kane  were  2J  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  each  If  feet  to  the  median 
fine  of  the  head.  The  nose  is  very  obtuse,  with 
onlj  the  small  space  between  the  nostrils  naked ; 
the  ears  not  perceptible,  the  tail  concealed  by 
the  hair,  the  legs  snort,  and  the  hoofs  broad  and 
infleied  at  the  tips.  The  hair  is  so  long  that  it 
timoet  reaches  the  ground,  so  that  the  animal 
loob  more  like  a  large  sheep  or  goat  than  an  ox ; 
the  cdor  is  browni^  black,  more  or  less  griz- 
M.  The  musk  ox  frequents  arctic  America 
fromlat  60**  to  79**  N.,  and  from  long.  67^  80' 
W.  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  though  Dr.  Kane  saw 
no  firinff  specimens,  the  skeletons  and  probable 
footmarks  were  so  numerous  that  he  was  in- 
daied  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  Esqui- 
maax  ^lat  these  animals  had  been  recent  visit- 
on,  and  probably  migrated  from  America  to 
Greenland;  they  are  generally  seen  in  herds 
tf  10  or  80,  in  rocky  barren  lands,  and  feed  on 
gnss  and  Hchens ;  the  rutting  season  is  about  the 
ad  of  August,  and  the  youuff  are  bom  toward 
the  first  of  June.  Though  the  legs  are  short, 
thej  ran  very  fast,  and  climb  hilS  and  rocks 
»ith  great  facility ;  they  are  difficult  to  approach 
ocept  by  the  concealed  hunter;  the  males  are 
wwble,  and  often  dangerous  when  slightly 
woonded;  tiie  flesh,  when  fat,  is  well  tasted, 
bttt  when  lean  smells  strongly  of  musk,  as  does 
the  whole  animal,  whence  its  name ;  the  hair 
is  kmj^  lod  finoj  and,  if  it  could  be  obtained  in 
efficient  quantity,  would  be  usefhl  in  the  arts; 
^dria  is  made  into  articles  of  dress  by  the 
tt^vnnanx.  The  tracks  made  by  this  animal 
in  we  mow  are  much  like  those  of  the  rein- 
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deer,  somewhat  larger,  and  can  be  distinffuish* 
ed  only  by  the  skilrol  hunter.  Only  one  living 
species  is  known,  and  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  this  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  It 
is  very  rare  in  collections,  the  only  specimen  in 
the  United  States  being  in  the  museum  of  the 
Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences,  a 
stuffed  skin  presented  by  Dr.  £ane.  It  is  said 
to  occur  fossil  at  Eschscholtz  bay  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  The  bo8  Pallasii  (Do  Kay)  of  North 
America  and  the  fossil  oxen  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  coming  near  the 
musk  ox,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
under  the  name  of  hodtheriumy  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
"  Smithsonian  Oontributions  to  Knowledge" 
(1858),  as  the  B.  coD^frons  and  B.  lofnbifnmt; 
these  probably,  he  says,  were  clothed  in  a  long 
fleece,  and  inhabited  tJie  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  just  anterior  to  the  drift  period. 
The  Siberian  and  northern  European  fossils 
probably  belong  to  the  genus  oti^, 

MUSKINami,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Muskingum  river  and  drained  by 
Licking  river  and  other  branches;  area,  665 
sq.  m. ;  pop.,  in  1860,  48,878.  It  has  a  diver- 
sified surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  contains  bito- 
minous  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  the  last  pro- 
cured by  deep  boring  into  the  whitish  sand- 
stone, or  salt  rock.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  415,847  bushels  of  wheat.  1,144,855  of 
Indian  com,  281,748  of  oats,  and  194,866  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  6  establishments  manu- 
facturing 189,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  20 
flour  muls,  19  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  1 
cotton  and  8  woollen  factories,  14  tanneries,  5 
printing  offices  issuing  1  daily,  1  tri-weeWy, 
and  6  weekly  newspapers,  105  churches,  1  col- 
lege, and  15,800  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal  and  the 
central  Ohio  railroad ;  and  the  Cincinnati,  WH- 
mington,  and  Zanesville  railroad  has  its  termi- 
nus at  the  coital,  Zanesville. 

MUSKINGUM,  a  river  of  Ohio,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  tiie  Walhonding  and  Tuscara- 
was, which  rise  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  and 
unite  at  Ooshocton,  whence  it  flows  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  for  about  110  m.  through  Muskingum, 
Morgan,  and  Washington  counties,  and  enters 
the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta,  its  mouth  being  225 
yards  wide.  At  Zanesville  it  is  obstructed  by 
falls.  Here  there  is  a  canal  with  a  dam  and 
locks.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Dres- 
den, 95  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  which  place  there 
is  a  side  cut  to  the  Ohio  canal. 

MUSKOGEES.    See  Obbpeks. 

MUSKRAT  (Jher  zibethicufj  Ouv.),  an  Amer^ 
ican  rodent,  the  only  species  of  its  genus, 
well  known  for  its  aquatic  habits;  it  is  also 
called  musquash,  musk  beaver,  and  ondatra. 
The  dentition  is :  incisors  {,  and  molars  Ji§,  in 
all  1 6  teeth.  The  body  is  rat-like,  the  head  and 
neck  short ;  the  eyes  and  ears  very  small,  the 
latter  having  no  special  arrangement  except 
their  dense  £r  to  exclude  the  water ;  the  upper 
lip  not  cleft,  and  hairy  between  the  teeth  and 
nose;  lips  thick  and  fleshy;  nose  thick  and  ob- 
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tose ;  6  horizontal  rows  of  whiskers,  with  some 
over  the  eye  and  under  the  chin ;  the  legs  short, 
and  the  thighs  hid  in  the  hody ;  the  claws  com- 
pressed and  incurved,  the  8d  toe  the  longest  on 
the  fore  feet  and  the  4th  on  the  hind  feet ;  the 
hind  feet  appear  slightly  twisted,  the  inner  edge 
posterior  to  the  onter,  by  which  the  animal  can 
"  feather  the  oar*'  when  the  foot  is  brought  for- 
ward in  swinmiing ;  all  the  feet  are  partly 
webbed,  naked  below,  covered  with  short  hairs 
above,  and  have  their  edges  more  or  less  mar- 
gined with  bristly  fringes;  the  tail  is  f  as  loi^ 
as  the  body,  compressed,  2-edged  at  the  end, 
scaly,  with  short  tnin  hair;  the  fore  feet  are  4- 
toeo,  with  a  wart-like  thumb,  and  the  hind  feet 
6-toed.  The  head  and  body  are  from  18  to  16 
inches  long,  and  the  tail  9  or  10  inches ;  the 
general  color  is  ruddy  brown  above,  darker  on 
Uie  back,  and  cinereous  beneath ;  some  speci- 
mens are  very  dark  brown ;  the  lonff  hair  is 
fine,  compact,  and  silky,  with  coarser  hairs  in- 
termin^ed,  especially  above.  The  dentition  is 
arvicolme,  but  the  characters  of  the  feet  and 
tail,  the  larger  size,  and  the  mat  expansion  of 
the  temporal  bones  over  the  head,  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  It  is  more  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  North  America  than  the  beaver, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  does  not  disappear  at  the 
^proach  of  civilization ;  it  is  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  arctic  America,  even  on  the  N.  W.  coast;  it 
is  strictly  an  American  animal,  the  skins  ob- 
tained from  Kamtchatka  having  been  procured 
from  the  tribes  on  the  American  side  of  Beh- 
ring's  straits ;  fortunately  for  the  rice  planter,  it 
is  not  found  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  though  it  ex- 
tends much  farther  south.  Its  favorite,  locality 
is  a  grassy  marsh  or  bank  of  a  lake  or  idnggish 
stream;  nocturnal  in  habit,  it  is  occasioiuilly 
seen  in  the  daytime  swimming  a  stream  or 
diving  into  the  mouth  of  its  hole ;  awkward  on 
land,  it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
very  lively  and  playful  in  the  water ;  it  often 
swims  16  or  20  yards  under  water.  The  bur- 
rows are  made  in  banks  skirting  streams,  the 
entrances  being  under  water,  thence  leading  up- 
ward above  the  highest  freshets;  their  wmter 
gsUeries  often  extend  40  or  60  feet  from  the 
water,  the  central  part  containing  the  nests 
made  of  dried  reeds  and  grasses;  in  swamps 
and  marshy  lands  they  sometimes  raise  mounds 
of  sticlcs,  twigs,  and  leaves  from  2  to  4  feet 
above  the  surface,  in  which  are  their  grassy 
beds  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  ani- 
mals ;  the  entrance  to  these  is  also  under  water, 
the  surface  of  which  they  take  care  shall  not  be 
entirely  frozen.  The  fur  was  once  in  great  de- 
mand for  hats,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skins  were  annually  exported  for  this  purpose 
to  Europe ;  their  value  is  now  only  10  to  26 
cents  each,  as  they  are  used  chiefiy  for  cheap 
tan ;  the  animal,  however,  is  generally  killed 
when  possible,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
dams  and  embankments.  They  are  not  at  all 
Annning^  and  may  be  caught  in  ordinary  box 


traps,  or  in  steel  traps  placed  Just  under  1 
ana  baited  with  sweet  apples  or  parsnips ;  they 
are  often  dug  out  of  their  holes,  hunted  by  dogs, 
and  speared  in  their  nests.  Like  the  ooouDon 
rat,  they  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  grajwus, 
roots,  vegetables,  mussels  and  o^er  moUnaka, 
fruits,  and  even  flesh ;  they  are  injurious  ratbar 
from  digging  under  embankments  and  under- 
mining meadows  than  from  destroying  vegeta- 
tion either  in  field  or  garden ;  great  nmnbcn 
are  kiUed  by  lynxes,  foxes,  owls,  and  other  ra> 
pacious  manmials  and  birds.  They  are  very 
prolific,  bringing  forth  4  to  6  young  at  a  time, 
8  times  a  year ;  they  have  a  strong  musky  odor, 
which  to  most  persons  is  less  offensive  than 
that  of  the  mink,  and  far  less  so  than  that  ot 
the  skunk ;  the  flesh  is  considered  palataUe  in 
some  localities,  though  it  is  generally  very  fio. 

MUSLIN,  a  thin  kind  of  cotton  doth  with 
a  downy  nq)  on  the  surface.  The  name  b  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Mosul  in  Asia,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  manufactured. 
The  first  importation  of  the  article  into  Eag- 
land  from  India  was  in  1670,  and  in  1690  tt 
was  manufactured  both  in  Ensland  and  FranesL 
The  muslins  produced  now  by  machinery  \m 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  SwitMi^ 
land,  rival  in  fineness  of  texture  and  beanty 
of  finish  Uiose  woven  in  the  hand  looms  of  tlM 
East 

MUSONIUS,  Caitts  Rnrua,  a  Roman  stoio 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  Ist  oentnry 
A.  D.  Nero  banished  him  to  Gyarus  in  6i, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  been  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  On  the  death  of  Nero  ha 
returned  from  exile,  and  when  Antonius  Primn% 
the  general  of  Vespasian,  was  advancing  against 
Rome,  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  V'itelliai 
to  make  terms  with  his  enemies.  After  tba 
downfall  of  Yitellius  he  became  reconciled  ta 
Vespasian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  RoniL 
The  only  edition  of  the  extant  fragments  of  Ua 
works  is  that  of  Peerlkamp  (Haarlein,  182S). 

MUSPRATT,  James  Shxbidah,  a  Brttiik 
chemist,  bom  in  Dublin,  March  8,  1821.  Ha 
removed  at  an  early  age  to  Liverpool,  where  luB 
father  established  a  large  chemical  mannfactocy, 
and  while  at  school  showed  a  predilection  fbr 
the  study  of  chemistry.  At  the  age  of  18  ha 
traveUed  through  France  and  Germany,  aod 
subsequently  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 
fessor Graham  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  aooon- 
panied  to  London.  Before  reaching  the  agaof 
17  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  introatad 
with  the  chemical  department  in  a  large  mana- 
facturing  establishment  in  Manchester,  and  ha 
also  published  a  lecture  on  chloride  of  Itna. 
After  an  attempt  to  embark  in  burineaa  in 
America,  by  which  he  lost  money,  he  rapairsd 
in  1848  to  Giessen  and  became  a  pupil  of  Lsebig. 
under  whom  for  the  next  two  years  he  apiplied 
himself  indefatigablj  to  the  study  of  the  h^gjh- 
er  branches  of  chemistry.  His  first  original  p*- 
per  of  importance  was  one  on  the  anlphitaa, 
published  m  liebig  and  W6hler's  AntuUstij  in 
which  he  proved  the  analogy  betwaan  the  aal- 
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pUtes  and  the  carbonAtes,  "  a  discovery,"  ao- 
eordingto  Berzeliua,  *^  overlooked  by  all  pre- 
fkwf  inTeitigators,"  and  which  procured  him 
tha  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  con- 
hmetioa  with  Dr,  Hoftnann  he  snbseqnently 
diwnrered  the  important  organic  bases,  tolni- 
diaa  and  nitraniline.  WhUe  at  Giessen  he 
ddkadPlattoer^s  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Blowpipe," 
vidi  many  Taloable  additions.  Between  1845 
lad  1847  he  travelled  ovot  Europe,  retoming 
in  (he  Iilter  year  to  Giessen,  where  he  discov- 
ered sereral  remarkable  bodies  produced  from 
tbt  nlplKH^anides  of  ethyle  and  methyle. 
k  1648  he  retomed  to  England,  was  married 
to  1C»  Smaa  Coshman,  an  American  actress, 
aad  toon  after  fbnnded  a  college  of  chemistry 
in  Iifapo<d,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the 
director.  In  1854,  at  the  request  of  a  publish- 
ing Loose  in  Glasgow,  he  commenced  a  die- 
tionaiy  of  dionistry,  publi^ed  in  Europe  and 
America  in  parts,  reaoiing  a  circulation  of  up- 
ward of  60,000  copies ;  it  was  completed  m 
1810  (S  ToU.  royal  8vo.).  It  was  translated 
into  Oennaa  and  iVench,  and  the  number  of 
nbscribers  in  those  countries  exceeded  20,000. 
Hii  remaining  works  are :  *^  Outlines  of  Quali- 
tathre  Analjais  for  Students;"  papers  on  the 
nleoites;  on  oarmofellio  acid,  a  new  acid  from 
dm;  on  the  influences  of  chemistry  on  the 
uaal,  Tegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom,  dec. 

IDSQUASH.    SeeMusKBAT. 

MHB6CHENBROEK,  Pibtbb  van,  a  Dutch 
wadwnatictan  and  natural  philosopher,  born 
ia  LsTden,  March  14,  1693,  died  there,  Sept. 
19, 170L  He  was  educated  at  the  univernty 
of  L^jden,  and  in  1717  formed  an  intimacy 
vitli  '^raresande,  with  whom  he  pursued  a 
MBBon  ooorse  of  study,  and  who  subsequent- 
Ij  eo6perated  with  him  in  introducing  the 
Kewtoiiian  system  of  philosophy  into  Hol- 
Itti  In  1718  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  nedknne,  and  soon  after  visited  England  for 
tbe  porpoie  of  seeing  Newton  and  making 
liaiKlf  acquainted  with  his  system.  In  1719 
^  vai  ai^KHuted  professor  of  philosophy  and 
mhemahci  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
■••ficine  in  the  university  of  Doesburg,  which 
^  reiigned  in  1728  for  the  chair  of  philosophy 
lad  matbematies  at  Utrecht.  Here  he  remain- 
^«til  17S9,  refusing  in  the  mean  time  a  pro- 
^MBnbip  at  GK^ttingen,  and  about  1740  ac- 
eitted  me  chair  of  mathematics  at  Leyden, 
^neh  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his 
m.  His  woiks  contain  many  original  re- 
**nbe8  in  experimental  physics,  and  are 
'ong  the  fltfliest  expositions  of  the  Newtonian 
f^^gwphy;  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  the  phos- 
W^ntimA  properties  which  many  bodies  ac- 
V^  from  exposure  to  %ht,  magnetism,  capil- 
'^  ittrtotion,  and  the  nze  of  the  earth  bemg 
^H  t^  subjects  most  successfiiUy  treated. 

MUS^L,  a  well  known  lamellibranchiate 
mlve  moUnak  of  the  genus  mytilw  (Linn.). 
JfWoBga  to  the  dimyarian  group,  or  those 
'^'^^  tvo  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  being 
■tfl;  the  mantle  has  a  distinct  anal  orifice ; 


the  foot  is  small,  cylindrical,  grooved,  with 
many  retractile  muscles  and  a  large  silky  byssua 
divided  to  its  base;  the  shell  is  longitudinal 
and  subtriangular,  with  the  beaks  terminal  and 
pointed,  dark-colored  and  shining.  Hie  com- 
mon salt  water  mussel  (M.  eduliij  linn.)  is  from 
1  to  2^  inches  long  and  1  indi  broad,  of  a 
greenish  black  color  externally  and  purplish 
and  bluish  white  within.  This  species  is  es- 
teemed as  food  in  Europe;  they  lie  to- 
gether in  large  beds  uncovered  at  low  water, 
and  are  more  widely  spread  and  more  easily 
obtained  than  the  oyster ;  they  are  most  es- 
teemed in  autumn,  as  in  the  spring  or  spawn- 
ing season  they  are  apt  to  disarrange  delicate 
stomachs  and  to  produce  a  cutaneous  eruption; 
thousands  of  busnels  are  annually  obtained  for 
food  and  bait  for  deep  sea  fisheries,  affording 
employment  for  hundreds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, especially  along  the  frith  of  Forth ;  they 
anchor  themselves  very  firmly  to  rocks  and 
stones  by  the  homy  threads  of  the  byssus, 
directed  by  means  of  the  foot,  and  attached  by 
their  broad  disk-shaped  extremities.  The  com- 
mon mussel  of  New  England  (M,  bareali$^  Lam.), 
by  some  considered  the  same  as  the  last  species, 
is  eaten,  fresh  and  pickled,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  is  more  conmionly  used  for  bait 
or  manure.  The  forms  of  these  shells  are  very 
various,  from  accidental  distortions  or  from  the 
shape  of  the  cavities  and  crevices  in  which  they 
are  commonly  wedged.  Several  other  species 
are  described. — ^Another  shell,  commonly  called 
mussel  by  the  fishermen,  is  the  allied  fenus 
modiola  (Lam.),  known  in  Europe  as  the  horse 
mussel.  Our  common  species  (if.  modiokuy 
Turton)  is  from  4^  to  6  inches  long  and  from 
2i  to  8  inches  wide;  the  shell  is  thick,  coarse, 
and  rough,  with  the  beaks  subterminal;  the 
color  externally  is  chestnut  or  dark  brown- 
pearly  within.  It  inhabits  deep  water,  attach- 
mg  itself  very  firmly  to  rocks,  frotai  which  it  is 
torn  in  great  numbers  during  violent  storms  ; 
it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  distorted,  and 
has  sea  weed  or  some  parasite  attached  to  it ; 
though  too  tough  for  fooa,  it  makes  excdlent  bait 
for  cod  and  other  deep  sea  fishes,  but  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  when  wanted.  Other  spe- 
cies live  in  brackish  water ;  some  in  Europe  are 
said  to  burrow  and  make  a  nest  of  sand  and 
fragments  of  shells. — ^The  fresh  water  mussel 
((modan)  and  river  mussel  (ttnio)  are  dimyarians, 
with  a  large  foot  not  byssiferous  in  the  adult ; 
the  hinge  is  toothed.  The  A.fluviat%li9  (Gk>uld) 
has  a  thin,  inequilateral  sheli,  grassy  green  ex- 
ternally and  lilac-tinted  white  within,  and  at- 
tains a  length  of  4^  inches ;  it  is  common  in 
mill  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  Many  other 
species  of  this  genus,  and  of  wiio  and  allied 
genera  in  Nortii  America,  have  been  specially 
described  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea.  Some  of  the  unios, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  produce 
very  fine  pearis,  and  a  short  time  since  there 
was  a  general  pearl  hunting  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  a  few  valuable  spedmens  after  an  immense 
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amount  of  generaUy  nnprofitable  labor.  The 
pearl  moasel  of  £arope  (  U,  vwrgarit\fe^  Linn.) 
naa  long  been  famooa  for  the  ornamental  excre- 
tions found  in  its  shell,  some  of  which  have  been 
of  rare  beauty,  large  size,  and  great  Talue— 
^*  not  orient  pearls,  but  pale  and  wan.*' 

ICUSSET,  Louis  Ohables  Alfbxd  dk,  a 
French  poet,  bom  in  Paris,  Not.  11, 1810,  died 
there.  May  1, 1857.  His  father  was  M.  Musset- 
Patiiey,  a  government  employee,  known  by  his 
Eutoire  dela  tie  etla  autrage$  ds  J.  J.  Botf- 
$eau (28 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-'6).  AlfredHus- 
set  attended  the  ooll6ge  Henri  IV.,  where  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
among  liis  classmates.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
a  tragedy  as  early  as  1826,  and  in  1828  received 
a  prize  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  ^^  Motives 
of  Human  Judgment."  He  alternated  for  some 
time  between  the  studies  of  medicine,  law,  and 
art,  and  was  for  a  short  period  attached  to  a 
bimking  house,  but  was  eventually  encouraged 
in  his  predilection  for  literature  by  intercourse 
with  Charles  Kodier  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
first  work.  Le»o(^t€Md'E$pagneetd'ItalU  (1830), 
revealed  tiis  poetic  talent,  and  eicited  much 
attention  and  comment  on  account  of  the  un- 
bridled utterances  of  a  fantastic  and  erotic  ima- 
gination. His  next  important  production,  L$ 
apeeiacU  dam  vnfauteuil  (1833),  consisted  of  a 
tragical  poem  (La  coupe  et  leslhres),  a  graceful 
comedy  or  mhroglio  (A  quoi  rhent  l^  jeunee 
fiUee  /),  and  a  kind  of  Byronic  narrative  in  verse 
\Namouna\  containing  eloquent  lines  addressed 
to  the  Tyrolese,  whidi  were  regarded  by  his 
admirers  as  tiie  most  classical  production  of 
the  romantic  school.  More  perhaps  than  any 
of  hb  contemporaries  he  embodiea  in  his  effu- 
sions morbid  and  skeptical  views  of  life,  which 
mar  to  some  extent  the  beauty  of  his  exquisite 
poem  RoUa  (1835),  and  of  his  Lettree  d^un  voya- 
geur  and  Con/e$tum»d'unei\fatU  du  m^20(1836), 
which  latter  he  published  after  a  tour  in  Italy 
in  company  witn  George  Sand.  Among  the 
poems  which  he  published  in  the  Rerme  da 
deux  mondee  from  1835  to  1840,  his  ode  to 
Malibran,  hb  NuiUy  Lettre  d  Lamartiney  and 
Venpoir  en  Dieu  were  most  admired.  Durinff 
the  political  complications  in  1840  he  answered 
Becker^s  German  war  song  in  regard  to  the  Rhine 
with  a  poem  entitled  Nous  faf>oM  eu^  voire 
£kin  Auemand,  The  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
librarian  in  the  ministir  of  the  interior ;  and 
be  commemorated  the  death  of  that  prince  in 
1842  in  one  of  hb  most  eloquent  poems.  He 
was  deprived  of  hb  office  after  the  revolution 
of  1848,  but  was  restored  to  it  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  (1852),  with  the  title 
of  reader  to  the  empress,  and  also  succeed- 
ed Dupaty  as  a  member  of  the  academy.  Hb 
Pohiee  compUtee  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847-9)  com- 
prise most  of  hb  poetical  productions  up  to 
that  period.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
novelettes  and  tales,  most  of  which  were  first 
published  in  the  Berue  dee  deux  mondee  and 
ConstituHonnelj  and  afterward  collected  in  1846 


and  partly  in  1847,  and  in  Contee  compryM 
Mimt  Ferieon,  Biataire  ^un  merle  blane,  aaS 
La  mouehe  (1854).  Among  his  best  novekttw 
ni^  Emmeline  vnii  Margoi.  He  was  leM  soeeew- 
fbl  as  a  dramatist;  several  of  hb  theatrical 
pieces,  however,  particularly  Un  eapriee  (Sd 
ed.,  Paris,  1848),  i2  ne  faut  jurer de  Hen  (IM&k 
and  n  faut  gu^une  parte  mnt  outerU  au  /ermei 
(1851),  were  received  with  great  favor.  A 
number  of  hb  dramatic  compositions  are  indod- 
ed  in  hb  Comkliee  et  prottrbee  (Paris,  ISM, 
1848,  and  1851).~Paul  Edmb  dk,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1804,  k 
the  author  of  many  successful  novels,  as  Xanna 
(1835),  Anne  de  Boleyn  (1886),  Lee  nmite  Ita- 
tienna  (1848),  and  .ANm  le  trouteur  (1849).  Hk 
Femmee  de  la  rigenee  b  regarded  as  one  of  hb 
best  productions,  and  has  passed  through  several 
editions  (4th  ed.,  1858).  He  has  also  publtthed 
a  great  number  of  novelettes  in  the  Ferme  dm 
deux  mondee^  and  in  1846  a  translation  of  Go*- 
zi*8  memoirs  in  the  National  newspaper.  la 
1848  he  became  the  dramatic  criuc  of  that 
Journal.  Hb  comedies  La  retaneke  de  Lttumn 
(1856),  and  Chrutine,  roi  de  Su^  (1857),  ea- 
hibit  talent,  but  are  deficient  in  dramatic  tikdL 

MUSSULMAN  akd  MOSLEM,  cormpliaH 
of  the  Arabic  muslim  (pL  muelimin),  ^'rcngaad 
to  Qody^^  which  signifies  a  Mohammedan.  TWt 
proper  plural  of  Mussulman  b  Mussulmans. 

MUSTARD  (It.  moetarda),  the  pulverised 
seeds  of  the  einapie  alba  or  white  mustard,  aad 
the  8,  niaer  or  black  mustard.  The  name  m 
also  applied  to  the  plants  themselves,  wUdi 
belong  to  the  natural  order  erue^enM,  Both 
species  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  and 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  in  America.  The 
plants  are  annuals,  and  grow  to  a  hei^t  id  S 
or  4  feet,  with  spreading  branches ;  they  flower 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  seed  vessels  of  tht 
black  mustard  are  smooth,  those  of  the  whke 
rough  and  hairy.  The  seeds  of  the  former  art 
small,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  inodorous  whca 
whole,  but  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water  give  a  strong  penetrating  odcn'  and  a 
sharp  burning  taste;  those  of  the  latter  m 
larger,  of  a  yellow  color  and  less  pungcst 
taste.  The  flour  of  mustard  b  obtamed  l^ 
crushing  and  sifting  both  kinds  of  seeds,  which 
are  mixed  together  for  thb  purpose.  The  first 
sifting  yields  what  b  callea  the  impure  icNir 
of  mustard,  the  second  sifting  the  pore  floor 
of  mustard ;  the  residue  in  the  sieve  b  called 
dressings.  Several  peculiar  chemical  com- 
pounds have  been  extracted  fVom  the  seeds  of 
black  mustard,  among  which  are  an%eid  called 
myronic,  containing  nitrogen  and  sulpfaitf,  aad 
myrosine,  which  Is  analogous  to  emnlsiBc, 
the  albun^ous  constituent  of  almonda.  These, 
when  mixed  together  in  cold  or  warm  water, 
cause  the  development  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
mustard,  to  which  the  peculiar  properties  of 
mustard  are  due.  As  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids 
cause  the  myrosine  to  coagulate,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  nm 
of  hot  water  should  be  avoided  in  the  mixing  of 
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wastUfL  A  fixed  oil  of  mnstard  is  obtained 
from  the  dreseings,  which  is  mixed  with  rape 
nd  other  oils,  m  medicine  the  whole  seeds 
of  nrastard  are  sometimes  used  as  a  cathartic, 
nd  pomided  or  broken  as  an  emetic.  The  flonr 
of  mustard  is  especiallj  convenient  where  an 
emetio  is  suddenly  reqmred,  as  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, having  a  very  speedy  effect.  The 
qnmtity  given  ia  a  large  teaspoonfnl.  The 
powder  is  invalnable  as  a  mbefacient,  and  mix- 
ed witii  water  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of 
i  qtaplasm,  acting  speedilj  and  powerfully, 
tboaja;fa  great  care  shoald  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  ronsin  (m  too  long,  as  vesication  with  nl- 
ooBlioQ  may  be  the  result.  If  a  very  speedy 
dSod  be  not  required,  an  equal  portion  of 
wheit  floor  or  rye  meal  may  be  mixed  with 
the  mustard.  The  oil  of  mustard  is  also  a 
powerfbl  nibefacient,  and  has  been  given  in- 
temallj  in  cases  of  colic,  but  an  over-dose  is 
oitremdj  potsonoos. — ^Mustard  was  used  by 
the  ancients  only  as  a  medicine,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Theophraffkos,  Galen,  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  mbtv.  Its  use  as  a  condiment  is  spoken 
of  bj  Shakespeare  in  the  *'  Taming  of  the 
Shrev,^^  act  4,  scene  8,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  conmion  until  the  time  of 
Gwrge  L  Its  adulteration  is  largely  practised 
in  Great  Britidn-— so  much  so,  tiiat  a  special 
e^Munent  is  now  provided  at  Deptford  for 
sopplying  ^e  royal  navy  with  the  pure  article. 
The  inb^ances  used  for  its  sophistication  are 
ctneflj  floor,  turmeric,  and  g3rpsum,  turmeric 
inproTing  the  color,  and  also  being  a  cheap 
nbfititnte.  The  plant  spoken  of  as  mustard  in 
the  New  Testament  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
fetMt  plant  from  our  mustard.  The  4^.  Per- 
ttM,  a  native  of  Syria  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sahad&ra,  is,  it  is  thought,  the  true  mustard 
tree  of  the  New  Testament,  in  whose  branches 
thefowlg of  ^e  air  could  find  shelter. 

MUTINY  (Ft.  muHn,  refractory,  stubborn ; 
•■fwiflr,  to  rise  in  arms).  A  century  ago,  the 
word  mutiny  was,  as  we  learn  from  lexicogra- 
phwi,  often  used  in  describing  insurrection  or 
•edition  in  civil  society ;  but  it  is  now  applied 
ttelonvelj  to  certain  ofiences  by  sailors  and 
•ottera.  Properly  it  is  the  act  of  numbers  in 
wwtanoe  of  authority ;  but  by  statutes,  cer- 
tib  acts  of  individuals  are  declared  to  be 
■■tiny  The  act  of  congress  of  March  8, 1885, 
defines  mutiny  or  revolt  in  the  following  lan- 
?Mge :  "  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of 
tty  American  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
«  on  any  other  waters  within  the  maritime 
ttd  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
8^te9,  shall  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  with 
■WW  or  by  fraud,  threats,  or  other  intimida- 
t»B^  usurp  &e  command  of  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel from  the  master  or  other  lawful  command- 
ing officer  thereof;  or  deprive  him  of  his 
tnthority  and  command  on  board  thereof;  or 
^^^  or  prevent  him  in  the  free  and  lawful 
*wrdse  thereof;  or  transfer  such  authority 
•nd  command  to  any  other  person  not  legally 
oititkd  thereto ;  every  such  person  so  offend- 


ing, his  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  revolt  or  mutiny  and  felony."  The 
same  statute  provides  for  endeavors  and  con- 
spiracies to  excite  mutiny.  In  construction  of 
the  act  it  has  been  held  uiat  mere  disobedience 
of  orders  by  one  or  two  of  the  seamen^  with- 
out any  attempt  to  excite  a  general  resistance 
or  disobedience,  and  insolent  conduct  or  lan- 
guage toward  the  master  or  violence  to  his  per- 
son, if  unaccompanied  by  other  acts  showing 
an  intention  to  subvert  his  authority  as  master, 
are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
endeavoring  to  excite  mutiny.  An  indictment 
for  this  crime,  it  is  said,  must  set  forth  a  con- 
federacy of  at  least  two  of  the  men  to  refuse  to 
do  further  duty,  and  to  resist  the  lawfal  com- 
mands of  the  officers.  The  offence  of  making 
a  revolt  was  by  the  act  of  April,  1790,  punish- 
able by  death.  By  the  act  of  1885,  now  in 
force,  it  is  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$2,000,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement 
at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  10  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence ;  while  attempts  to  excite  a  mutiny  are 
puniidiable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  years,  or  by 
both.  Mutinous  conduct  in  the  army  and  navy 
is  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  April  10,  1806, 
and  of  April  23,  1800.  By  the  former,  "  any 
officer  or  soldier  who  shall  begin,  excite,  cause, 
or  join  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  in  any  troop 
or  company  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  party,  post,  detachment,  or  guard, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
by  a  court  martial  shall  be  infiicted."  Under 
the  latter,  "  if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall 
make,  or  attempt  to  make,  any  mutinous  as- 
sembly, he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a 
court  martial,  suffer  death." 

MUTTRA,  a  British  district  of  the  N.  W. 
provinces,  Hindostan,  between  lat.  27®  14'  and 
27**  58'  K,  and  long.  77**  20'  and  78®  84'  E. ; 
area,  1,607  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853,  862,909,  of 
whom  about  70,000  were  Mohammedans.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Jumna,  which  fiows  for 
95  m.  within  or  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
district,  but  is  not  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
course  except  during  the  wet  season.  The  sur- 
face of  the  district  is  almost  uniformly  level,  and 
the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  generally  fertile. 
The  climate  is  extremely  hot  in  spring,  but 
tempered  a  little  in  summer  by  the  periodical 
rains.  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds, 
sagar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  are 
produced.  The  district  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  company  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1808. — 
MuTTRA,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district,  is 
situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
97  m.  S.  E.  from  Delhi ;  pop.  65,749.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely built  on  high  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  was  once  well  fortified.  Flights 
of  stone  steps,  or  ghauts,  adorned  with  temples, 
lead  down  to  the  river,  which  is  accountea  sa- 
cred by  the  Hindoos,  and  every  day  crowds  of 
devotees  frequent  its  banks  to  perform  their 
religious  rites.    The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
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and  dirtj-,  and  rendered  more  diffionlt  bj  deep 
rarines  which  run  through  the  town.  There 
are  some  striking  minM  baildings,  among 
which  is  a  fort,  having  on  its  roof  an  observa- 
tory with  astronomical  instruments.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  edifices  is  a  temple  and 
dwelling  house  together,  built  by  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Gwalior,  and  approach- 
ed through  a  richly  carved  gateway.  The  Brit- 
ish have  extensive  cantonments  about  a  mile 
distant.  Muttra  is  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna,  and 
is  overrun  with  sacred  monkeys,  bulls,  paro- 
quets, and  peacocks,  which  are  fed  and  pro- 
tected, but  allowed  to  go  at  lai^ge  in  the  streets. 
The  wealth  and  importance  of  the  place  were 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present.  Mah- 
moud  of  Ghuznee  sacked  it  in  1017,  and  carried 
off  or  destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  treas- 
ure. Among  other  rich  specimens  of  handi- 
craft, he  found  6  idols  of  gold  with  eyes  of  ru- 
bies, and  100  idols  of  silver,  each  as  large  as  a 
camel  could  carry.  At  the  conmiencement  of 
the  present  century  the  town  was  taken  by 
Sindia,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  French  adven- 
turer Perron ;  and  in  1808  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British  troops,  and  soon  afterwara  ceded 
to  the  East  India  company  by  the  treaty  of 
Seijee  Anjengaum. 

MU23AKO,  GiBOLAMo,  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  bom  in  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia, 
in  1528,  died  in  Rome  in  1590  or  1692.  He 
established  himself  in  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  became  known  as  a 
landscape  painter.  His  historical  pieces  were 
also  popular,  and  one  of  them,  a  ^^  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,"  painted  for  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Alaggiore,  was  highly  commended  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who  called  Muziano  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  age.  The  churches  of 
Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  contain  many- 
fine  works  by  him  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  there  u 
also  a  celebrated  '^Ghrist  Washing  the  Feet  of 
his  Disciples"  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  which 
has  been  engraved  by  Dosplaces.  He  was 
almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  mosaic  worker. 
His  chief  architectural  work  is  the  chapel  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in  St.  Peter's.  He  was  mstru- 
mental  in  founding  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  at 
Rome,  the  brief  for  the  establi^ment  of  which 
he  procured  from  Gregory  XIII.  Many  of  his 
drawings  and  pictures  have  been  engraved. 

MUZZET,  Artxmas  Bowbbs,  an  American 
dergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1824,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
divinity  school  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  society  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  June  10,  1880.  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  May,  1888,  and  became  pastor  success 
sively  of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridge- 

Jort^  Jan.  1,  1884 ;  Lee  street,  Cambridge,  in 
nly,  1846 ;  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1854 ; 
and  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1857.  He 
has  published  "The  Young  Man's  Friend" 
(1836; ;  *'  Sunday  School  Guide"  (1887) ;  "  Mor- 


al Teacher*"  (1889);  "The  Yoimg  HMm^ 
(1840),  which  has  passed  through  16  editions; 
**  Man  a  Soul "  (1842) ;  "The  ffreride"  (184»j ; 
tracts  for  the  American  Unitarian  aatooatiofi ; 
three  lectures  before  the  American  instituta  of 
instruction ;  a  "  Lecture  on  Books  and  Bead- 
ing" before  the  young  men  of  Concord,  K.  H. ; 
and  reports  on  common  schools  and  Sunday 
schools,  beside  many  sermons  and  esaays. 

MYCALE  (now  SatMum),  a  monntain  in  the 
south  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Mesogis,  and  mni  o>at  into 
the  sea  in  a  promontory  called  Mycale  or  Tro- 
gylium  (now  Cape  S.  Maria),  directly  opponta 
Samos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
f  of  a  mile  in  width.  This  strait  was  the  aocnt 
of  the  great  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  under 
Leotychides  and  Xanthippus  over  the  Peraoa 
fieet.  Sept  26,  479  B.  C.  On  the  K.  sida  o€ 
the  promontory  was  the  temple  of  Neptnna, 
where  the  Panionic  festival  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy was  held.  On  or  near  the  promontory, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  aame 
name. 

MYCEN^  or  MTCSirx,  a  city  of  anckat 
Greece,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  N.  £. 
extremity  of  the  nlain  of  Argos.  It  is  aaid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  its  i 
walls  were  deemed  the  work  of  the  C^c 
It  was  the  finvorite  residence  of  the  Pe' 

and  during  the  reign  of  Agamenmon 

sidered  the  principsd  city  of  Greece.    From  the 

Seriod  of  the  Dorian  conquest  its  importa&M 
eclined ;  but  it  still  maintained  its  independ- 
ence,  and  in  the  Persian  war  contributed  iu 
quota  of  troops.  This  brou^t  upon  it  th« 
enmity  of  the  o^er  Argives,  who  in  44M  B.  C. 
laid  siege  to  Mycen»,  r^uced  it  by  famine,  md 
destroyed  it.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  but  its  n- 
mains,  near  the  modem  village  of  Kharvati,  are 
among  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
antiquities  of  Greece.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis,  to  the  height  in  some  places  of  16  or 
20  feet,  are  still  standing,  and  at  their  K.  W. 
angle  may  yet  be  seen  the  great  entrance  to  the 
fortress,  styled  the  **  gate  of  lions"  from  the 
two  lions  sculptured  in  the  stone  above.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  other  antionitiea  is  the 
subterranean  vault  commonly  callea  ^*  the  treaft- 
nry  of  Atreus,"  consisting  of  two  chambcra 
the  larger  of  which  is  of  conical  form,  40  feet 
high  and  50  feet  broad,  and  has  beside  its  door 
way  two  columns  with  arabesque  omament^w 

MYCONI  (anc  Myeonu»\  an  island  of  Gre«c<L 
in  the  M^hn  sea,  one  of  the  Cydadea.  saa 
lyinff  E.  of  Delos  and  K.  of  Kaxos,  about  10 
m.  lonff  and  6  m.  wide:  pop.  about  6,00a 
Its  highest  summit  has  two  peaks,  whence 
Pliny  calls  it  dimattui.  Com,  wine,  cottoa. 
and  figs  are  produced.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
famous  for  the  number  of  bald  persona  among 
its  inhabitants. 

MYERS,  Pbtxb  Hamiltok,  an  Americaa 
novelist,  bom  in  Ilerkimer,  Herkimer  co.,  5. 
Y.,  in  Aug.  1812.  He  has  written  several 
American  historical  romances :  **  The  First  of 
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fteXaickerbookere,  aTale  of  1678"  (New  York, 
1848);  "The  Young  Patroon,  or  Christmas  in 
ViVf  (1W9);  "The  King  of  the  Hurons" 
(1850),  repnbliahed  in  England  nnder  the  title 
of  "Blanche  Montaigne;"  and  "The  Prisoner 
of  the  Border,  a  Tale  of  1888"  (1857).  He  has 
ilso  written  ^ye  prize  tales,  for  three  of  which, 
^'Bell  Brandon,  or  the  Great  Kentrip  Estate," 
"The  Miser's  Heff,  or  the  Young  Millionaire," 
and  "  The  Van  Veldens,"  he  received  prizes  of 
1900  each.  Mr.  tMyers  in  1841  delivered  a 
poem  on  "Science"  before  the  Englossian  so- 
ciety of  Hobart  Free  college,  Gteneva,  N.  Y. 
He  is  b J  profession  a  lawyer,  and  resides  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KYLNE,  RoBKBT,  a  Brit^  architect,  bom 
fai  Edmbuvh  in  1734,  died  in  London,  May  5, 
1811.  In  bis  youth  he  visited  various  parts 
of  Italj,  and  at  Rome  gained  the  first  prize  in 
trehiteetore  at  the  academy  of  8t.  Luke,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  member.  He  afterward 
aettled  in  Lcmdon,  where  he  was  the  architect 
of  BlackfriiTs*  bridge,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£S00,0OO.  Among  &e  various  edifices  which  he 
repined  are  Rodieater  cathedral  and  Greenwich 
bospital  For  nearly  60  years  prior  to  his  death 
ha  was  engineer  to  the  New  river  water  works 
eompinj.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St. 
Fnl's  beside  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

MYLODON  (Gr.  fivXiy,  mill,  and  odowr ,  tooth), 
t  genua  of  gigantio  fossil  edentates  established 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  closely  allied  to  the  sloth, 
nsembling  megalonyx  and  megatherium ;  it  is 
deaeribed  in  detail  and  figured  in  a  monograph 
byProC  Owen  (London,  1842),  to  which  the 
fssder  is  referred  for  most  of  what  is  known 
eonoeminff  this  animal  and  the  megatherioid 
Qttdnipe&  in  general.  The  mylodon  has  the 
MtTj  form  of  the  megatherium,  with  a  denti- 
tioii  reeemblmg  that  of  the  megalonyx;  the 
Bolars  are  |ij,  and  are  worn  into  flat  sur&oes ; 
in  the  npper  jaw,  the  1st  is  snbelliptical  and 
aeptrated  from  the  rest,  the  2d  elliptical,  and 
tbe  others  triaagalar,  with  the  internal  surface 
poored;  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  1st  is  elliptical, 
the  Sd  quadrangular,  and  the  last  the  largest 
nd  bOobed,  and  the  symphysis  stronger  than 
in  the  megalonyz.  The  head  resembles  that 
of  the  megatherium  in  its  form,  and  has  a 
itrong  descending  process  of  the  zygomatic 
ireh;  the  extremities  are  equal,  the  anterior 
(*toed  and  the  i>osterior  4-toed ;  the  2  exter- 
ttl  fingers  are  without  nails,  and  the  others 
bare  large  semi-conical  and  nne<}ual  claws; 
file  acromion  and  coracoid  are  nnited,  the  ra- 
to  turns  around  the  nlna,  the  tibia  and  fibula 
tra  distinct,  the  heel  bone  long  and  large  as  in 
the  other  megatherioids.  ^e  MEOALomrx,  and 
Hboathkbhtm .)  The  M.  Darwinii  (Owen)  was 
^JMovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  northern  Patago- 
oit;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  Jaw  is  long 
i&d  narrow,  with  the  2d  molar  subelliptic»l, 
ttd  the  last  with  2  fdrrows,  of  which  tne  in- 
terail  is  angular ;  it  is  found  from  the  pampas 
of  Brazil  southward.  The  J/1  ffarlani  (Owen) 
baa  the  symphysis  shorter  and  wider,  the  2d 


molar  square,  and  the  last  with  8  grooves,  the 
internal  one  biangular ;  this  has  been  found  in 
Kentucky,  liOssissipm,  Missouri,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Oregon.  The  M,  robustus  (Owen)  is 
characterized  by  a  short  and  wide  symphysis, 
with  the  2d  molar  subtriangular,  and  the  last 
with  8  grooves,  of  which  the  internal  is  round- 
ed. A  fine  and  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 
this  species  is  now  in  tiie  museum  of  the  Lon- 
don college  of  surgeons,  the  one  which  forma 
the  subject  of  the  monograph  of  Owen  above 
referred  to ;  it  was  discovered  in  1841  in  the 
fiuviatile  deposits  about  20  miles  north  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  recently  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  skeleton  is  very  robust; 
the  trunk,  shorter  than  that  of  the  hinpopota- 
mus,  ends  in  a  pelvis  as  wide  as  and  deeper 
tBan  that  of  the  elephant ;  the  hind  limbs  short 
and  massive,  with  feet  as  long  as  the  thigh 
bones,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  with 
the  sole  turned  slightly  inward;  the  tail  as 
long  as  the  hind  limbs,  very  thick,  and  afford- 
ing a  firm  support  in  the  semi-erect  position ; 
the  chest  long  and  large,  protected  by  16  pairs 
of  ribs,  broad  and  strongly  attached  to  a  well 
developed  sternum;  the  scapula  unusuaUy 
broad ;  arm  bones  thick  and  short,  with  strong 
processes  for  muscles;  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm longer  than  those  of  the  leg;  the  skull 
smaller  uian  that  of  the  ox,  but  long,  narrow, 
with  a  truncated  muzzle,  and  supported  by  a 
short  neck  of  7  vertebr® ;  dorsal  vertebr®  16, 
with  broad  and  high  spinous  processes  nearly 
equal  and  having  a  uniform  backward  inclina- 
tion. Such  proportions  are  found  in  no  living 
animals,  and  only  in  the  megatherioids  among 
fossils.  The  skull  presented  2  extensive  frac- 
tures, from  which  tne  animal  had  recovered ; 
the  lur  cells  extend  from  the  frontal  and  eth- 
moidal sinuses  into  the  cranial  bones,  separat- 
ing the  2  tables  of  the  skull  sometimes  for  the 
extent  of  2  inches,  forming  a  great  protection 
against  injury  from  falling  limbs  of  trees.  They 
were  probably  peacefrd  animals  like  the  exist- 
ing sloths,  though  able  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
by  their  sharp  and  heavy  claws ;  the  strength 
of  the  edentate  muscles  is  very  great,  and  must 
have  been  inmiense  in  all  the  megatherioids. 
While  presenting  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
small  arboreal  sloths,  l^e  mylodon,  with  its 
claw-armed  inner  toes,  had  the  outer  thick  and 
stunted,  and  evidently  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
hoof^  giving  the  power  of  standing  and  walk- 
ing firmly  as  well  as  digging  and  seizing — ^in 
this  respect  marking  a  transition  between  eden- 
tates and  pachyderms.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  animal  commenced  the  pro- 
cess of  prostrating  trees  by  scratching  away 
the  soil  from  their  roots,  and  loosening  them 
from  their  attachments;  then,  seizing  the 
branches  or  trunk,  and  supported  on  the  hind 
limbs  and  tail,  it  swayed  the  tree  to  and  fit) 
like  a  mighty  wrestler,  and  soon  brought  it  to 
the  ground  to  be  stripped  at  its  leisure ;  in 
^case  of  meeting  a  tree  too  large  tb  be  uprooted, 
*it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  smaller  species^ 
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as  indicated  hj  the  inward  turning  of  the  soles, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  climbmg  to  the  larger 
branches  within  reach  of  the  tempting  foliage. 
In  regard  to  the  means  of  stripping  on  leaves, 
Prof.  Owen,  from  the  cavity  in  the  mastoid 
process  for  the  articulation  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  the  hu^^  size  of  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramina  whence  issue  the  motor  nerves,  main- 
tains that  there  was  a  remarkable  development 
of  the  tongue ;  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  oroad. 
smooth,  concave  surface  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  which,  with  the  absence  of  in- 
cisors, offered  no  obstacle  to  its  free  motions, 
and  provided  space  for  it  when  retracted ;  the 
megatherium  had  a  short  proboscis,  prehensile 
lips,  and  a  smaller  tongue  in  a  narrower  mouth ; 
the  elephant  has  a  maximum  proboscis,  the 
giraffe  a  maximum  tongue,  the  megatheriiftn 
being  intermediate ;  the  mylodon,  having  no 
proboscis,  had  a  largely  developea  tongue  for 
stripping  off  foliage,  contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  the  almost  tongueless  elephant  While 
the  megatherium  may  have  measured  18  feet 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  following  the  curve  of  the  spine,  the  my- 
lodon measured  only  11  feet;  other  measure- 
ments in  these  animals  respectively  were :  cir- 
cumference at  pelvis  14|  and  9f  feet;  length 
of  skull  2f  and  H  feet,  greatest  width  H  and 

fi\  foot;  length  of  lower  Jaw  2^  ^i^d  16i 
ches,  width  at  symphysis  5f  and  5^  inches ; 
length  of  anterior  limb  10  and  4^  feet;  clavicle 
16  and  8|  inches,  humerus  2}  and  1}  feet,  ulna 
25^  and  14^  inches,  radius  26  and  11  inches; 
fore  foot  Sli  and  14  inches  long,  and  14}  and 
8}  wide;  middle  and  longest  claw  10}  and  6} 
inches;  width  of  pelvis  61  and  41  inches; 
length  of  femur  28}  and  19  inches,  circum- 
ference over  great  trochanter  8}  and  2}  feet, 
and  width  at  same  point  16  and  9  inches;  tibia 
22  and  8}  inches;  length  of  hind  foot  84}  and 
19  inches,  width  12  and  6|;  heel  bone  17  and 
7}  inches ;  middle  and  largest  claw  9}  and  5} 
inches ;  and  width  of  largest  vertebra  of  tail 
21  and  10}  inches. — ^The  scelidotherium  (Gr. 
fffffXir,  hind  leg,  and  Bripto¥,  animal)  \s  another 
extinct  meffatherioid,  remarkable  for  the  sixe 
of  the  hind  limbs;  a  nearly  entire  cranium 
shows  the  essential  characters  of  the  slothes 
skull,  with  the  mylodontal  modifications  of  the 
complete  zygoma  and  shape  of  the  lower  Jaw ; 
the  teeth  were  f  i|,  the  upper  triangular ;  the 
form  was  massive.  Pictet  mentions  7  species, 
varying  in  size  from  a  hog  to  an  ox,  which 
lived  in  8onth  America  during  the  diluvial 
epoch.  8ome  other  genera  have  been  de- 
scribed byOwen,  Pictet,  apd  Leidy. 

MYNSTER,  Jacob  Pedes,  a  Danish  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  8,  1775,  died 
there,  Jan.  80,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  was  employed  for 
some  time  in  teaching,  and  became  in  1801  pas- 
tor in  Seeland.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant minister  of  the  principal  church  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  1828  preacher  to  the  court  and^ 
the  royal  family,  and  in  1884  bishop  of  Seeland. ' 


His  writings  comprise  a  great  number  of  mt- 
mons,  dissertations  introductory  to  the  stadj  U 
the  New  Testament  and  on  other  bibHcsl  i^ 
jects,  and  several  works  on  doctrinal  theologj. 
His  admirable  "  Ordination  Sermons^*  and  other 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Qtrmm, 
An  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  pubHcatioM 
{Blandeds  Sbrifter)^  begun  in  1852,  was  eon- 
pleted  in  6  vols,  in  1856. 

MYRIAP0D8.    See  Ckhtifkdi. 

MYRMELEON  (linn.),  die  ant  Hon  or  Bos 
ant,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  has  become  celebrated  for 
the  dngular  manner  in  which  the  larva  obUlM 
its  living  prey.  The  perfect  insect  resembks  t 
small  dragon  fly,  has  a  good  power  of  ffi^ 
and  is  generally  found  in  the  warmer  paiti  of 
southern  Europe.  The  larva  of  M.  fmrnmi- 
um  (linn.)  is  about }  inch  long,  of  an  oval  de- 
prcMed  form,  and  grayish  sandy  color;  tbt 
small  head  is  armed  with  2  strong  and  loaf 
mandibles,  serrated  and  pointed,  with  which  it 
seizes  and  sucks  the  Juices  of  its  prey.  The  pow- 
ers of  locomotion  being  small,  it  has  Twnm 
to  artifice  to  entrap  insects;  it  makes  a  fniad- 
shaped  excavation  in  sandy  soil,  with  \om 
and  crumbling  sides,  and  buries  itself  all  bit 
the  head,  at  the  bottom,  waiting  for  a  victim; 
if  an  ant  or  small  insect  approaches  the  edge,  the 
sand  gives  way  and  it  rolls  down  within  reach 
of  the  expectant  Jaws ;  after  the  body  has  beta 
drained  it  is  cast  out  by  a  toss  of  the  head;  if 
the  insect  be  large  or  likely  to  escape,  the  sat 
lion  throws  repeated  showers  of  sand  apos  it 
by  means  of  the  head,  until  it  falls  exhausted 
and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  the  intM. 
But  sometimes  a  revengeful  wasp,  well  anacd 
bee,  or  mail-clad  beetle  falls  into  the  snare,  sad 
the  sting  of  the  one  or  the  powerfol  jaws  of  the 
other  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ant  Hon.  The 
larva  state  continues  about  2  years,  wbca  a 
cocoon  is  spun,  in  which  it  is  changed  into 
an  inactive  nymph ;  the  perfect  insect  com» 
out  in  2  or  8  weeks,  and  lays  the  eggs  for  i 
new  brood  in  dry  and  sandy  places  suited  for 
the  operations  of  the  larvss.  Many  other  spe- 
cies are  described. 

MYRMID0NE8,  an  andent  Achssan  raei 
of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
mythological  account,  they  originally  esM 
from  .£gina,  where,  at  the  request  of  iEscos, 
Jupiter  changed  all  the  ants  (jivpiofnt)  of  the 
island  into  men,  who  from  their  origin  r^ 
ceived  the  name  of  Myrmidones.  They  sobse- 
quently  followed  Peleus  into  Thessaly,  accom- 
panied his  son  Achilles  in  the  expeditioa 
against  Troy,  and  at  a  later  period  disappesr 
from  history.  Other  accounts  make  them  the 
descendants  of  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurymedusa,  whom  the  god  deceived  in  the 
disguise  of  an  ant.  Modem  critics  snppoei 
that  they  were  a  Thessafian  colony,  which 
emigrated  to  JRgiiUL  From  them  is  derived 
the  word  myrmidons,  designating  a  band  cf 
rough  soldiers  or  rufllanly  mararaers  devoted 
to  tJbe  will  of  a  leader. 
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XYBOK,  a  Qreek  sonlptor,  bom  In  Elen- 
tibem,  in  BcBOtia,  about  480  B.O.  Hewasre- 
Baribable  for  his  yeraatilitj,  and  beside  repre- 
HBtiog  the  hnman  figore  in  its  most  difficult 
ittito^  he  modelled  animals  with  success. 
Hit  msfiterpieoes  were  nearly  all  in  bronze. 
Tlie  most  celebrated  were  his  Discobolus^  or 
quoit  plajer,  and  his  *'Oow."  There  are  sev- 
«tl  marble  DiieoboU  still  extant,  copies  of  the 
originaL  One  of  them  is  in  the  To  wneley  gal- 
Iflrj  of  the  British  museum,  another  in  the 
FilkMasBlmi  at  Rome,  and  a  third  in  the 
■Msom  of  the  Vadoan.  The  cow  of  Mjron, 
which  Blood  on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  agora 
it  Athens,  was  an  object  of  even  more  admi- 
ntion  thaa  the  quoit  player.  It  was  afterward 
nnoTed  to  the  temple  of  Paz  at  Rome.  Of 
Myroo'i  other  woriu,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
ware  his  eolossal  statues  of  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
ind  Herenks  at  Samos,  which  were  carried  off 
Ij  MmA  Antony.  Augustus  restored  Minerva 
nd  flercnles  to  the  8amians,  retaining  only  Ju- 
piter, ▼hich  he  placed  in  the  capitol. 

MYRRH  (Ghr.  favp»,  to  trickle),  a  gum  resin 
•nded  ^ntaneously  firom  the  bark  of  the 
hlmmodindran  myrrha.  It  was  known  in 
«oiim^oe  at  a  very  early  period,  frequent  allu- 
ion  being  made  to  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
iBMQts;  but  the  tree  which  afforded  it,  though 
infribed  by  Diosoorides,  was  not  fully  known 
tOl  1826,  when  Ehrenberg  brought  a  specimen 
of  it  frxmi  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix.  The  best 
vjnh  was  formerly  imported  from  Turkey, 
hilt  iU  qualities  are  now  brought  from  India. 
It  ii  obtiuned  in  agglomerated  tears  of  various 
ixM,  of  a  reddish  brown  or  pale  reddish  yel- 
knr  color,  semi-transparent,  with  a  dull, 
iptintery  kind  of  fhkcture.  It  has  a  pungent 
bsbamic  odor,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It 
ii  readily  dissolved  by  the  alkalies.  Water 
Solves  the  gum  principally,  while  alcohol  and 
ether  take  up  the  volatile  oil  and  resin.  The 
best  qoaltty  consists  of  84  per  cent,  of  resin  and 
H  of  gum.  Samples  analyzed  by  Brandos  and 
Braconnot  gave  uie  following  results : 


Tditfleofl 8.60  S.5 

«*ta ST.80  28.0 

^-..jiolQWe 6488  46.0 

^Mlnaolabl© 9.89  12.0 

MU:  htiMmUm,  miiiat^^  phoq>hAtet, •nl- 
,rkstM,aDdfteetakMof  potasMMidUme.     1.86 

uT 2m\     ^*-* 

Toul 100.00     mo 

Mjrrh  is  employed  only  in  medicine ;  it  la  use- 
iol  in  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  as  an  expectorant,  externally  as  a 
dentifrice,  and  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a 
fvgle  for  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  is  also 
Vk  ingredient  in  some  plasters. 

MYRTLE  (Gr.  $ivpros),  a  beautiful  plant,  na- 
tive of  Persia,  but  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  being  now  abundant  on  the  sea  coast 
from  ICarseilles  to  Genoa,  and  throughout  Ita- 
ly. The  leaves  of  the  myrtle  are  sempervirent, 
ci  t  rich  dark  green  tint,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or 


aente.  They  are  covered  with  pellucid  dots, 
which  secrete  a  highly  fragrant  volatile  oiL 
From  the  axils  of  the  lei^  issues  a  solitary  pedicel 
with  2  linear  bractioles,  and  bearing  on  its  sum- 
mit a  single  flower  with  a  5-clefb  cdyx,  5  white 
petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  one  style,  which 
18  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  globose  berry  of 
2  to  8  cells.  The  common  myrtle  {myrUiS 
communis^  linn.),  the  most  northern  species 
of  the  order,  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
myrta4ie€B^  which  comprises  a  great  many  genera, 
natives  of  hot  countries  both  within  and  with- 
out the  tropics.  A  woody  texture  belongs  to 
all  the  myrtle  tribe,  but  the  habits  this  assumes 
vary  greatly,  as  De  OandoUe  observes,  from 
the  Mlnummularia^  which  spreads  over  the  soil 
in  the  Falkland  islands  as  the  thyme  does  in 
Europe,  to  the  inmiense  eucaJ/ypti  of  Australia, 
which  are  among  the  most  gig^tic  trees  of  that 
continent.  The  oommon  myrtle  in  its  usual 
size  and  height  gives  us  however  a  good  idea  of 
the  average  size  of  the  migority  of  the  myrto- 
cea.  Some  myrtles  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
have  been  known  as  trained  plants  to  reach  a 
height  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  an  equal  width. 
At  Oobham  hall  in  Kent  are  several  specimens 
80  feet  hi^h.  The  myrtle  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  half-hardy  shrub 
in  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  16th  century;  Gerard  knew  the 
myrtle  in  cultivation  as'early  as  1597.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  it  was  a  rare  plant  in  Italy  in 
his  day;  he,  however,  makes  mention  of  11 
sorts,  and  remarks  that  the  most  odoriferous 
grew  in  Egypt.  In  the  United  States  the  myr- 
tle b  usually  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  or  when 
large  grown  in  tubs,  for  removal  into  the  cellar 
on  approach  of  winter.  De  Oandolle^s  arrange- 
ment of  the  kinds  of  myrtle  is  considered  the 
best.  According  to  that,  there  are  two  species, 
viz. :  1,  if.  mekmocarpa^  or  black-fruited,  com- 
mon in  gardens,  where  are  varieties  of  it  with 
double  flowers  and  variegated  foliage,  and  also 
embracing  the  broad-leaved  or  Roman  myrtle, 
the  box-leaved,  the  upright  or  Italian,  the  or- 
ange-leaved, the  acute-leaved  or  Portugal,  the 
broad-leaved  Dutch,  and  the  thyme-leaved  myr- 
tles; and  2,  the  white-berried,  M.  leueoearpoy 
native  of  Greece  and  the  Balearic  isles,  the  fruit 
of  which  b  rather  large,  edible,  with  a  grateful 
smell  and  taste.  There  are  several  striped- 
leaved  sorts  known  in  Europe,  of  much  beauty. 
All  the  varieties  propagate  readily  by  cuttings 
and  from  seeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck 
in  sand,  or  peat  and  sand,  and  covered  in  the 
process  with  a  bell  glass. — ^The  myrtle  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  held  in  hi^ 
esteem  for  its  beauty,  supposed  virtues,  and 
medicinal  qualities.  It  was  employed  as  a 
i^ymbol  of  authority,  and  entwined  with  laurel 
for  wreaths  in  the  triumphs  of  bloodless  victo- 
ry and  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games.  The 
buds  and  berries  were  used  as  spices,  and  the 
latter  are  still  employed  in  Tuscany  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pepper.  A  wine  made  from  the 
myrtle  was  called  tnyrtidamum.   In  Greece  the 
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berries  are  administered  to  little  ohildren  for 
treatment  of  diarrhoea.  The  eau  d'tmge,  a  eort 
of  perftmie  sold  in  France,  is  distilled  from 
the  flowers.  Medicinal  qoalitiee  reside  in  the 
astringent  nature  of  the  varions  portions  of  the 
plant ;  and  in  Greece,  Italy,  ana  the  south  of 
France  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning. — There  are 
some  other  species  occasionally  met  with  in 
collections,  snch  as  M.  Umentom^  a  native  of 
China,  with  rose^^olored  flowers,  and  Jf.  myr- 
iinaides,  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of  Pern. 
The  order  of  myrtloworts  (rnvrtaeea)  is  of 
mnch  interest,  embracing  as  it  aoes  the  pome- 
granate, the  gnava,  the  dove,  the  pimento  or 
allspice,  and  many  trees  producing  valuable 
gums  and  important  astringents. 

MYSIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  N.  W.  di- 
vision of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  which 
greatly  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  time 
of  the  early  Roman  emperors  it  was  bounded 
K.  by  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  E.  in  part 
by  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  8.  E.  by  Phrygia, 
8.  by  Lydia,  W.  by  the  JBgnan,  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Hellespont  (strait  of  Dardanelles).  It  thus 
faiduded,  among  other  territories,  those  of 
Troas  in  the  N.  W.,  and  Teuthrania  (which  in- 
cluded Pergamus),  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
coast  land  of  iEolis,  in  the  S.  W.  Mysia  was  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  the  prindpal  ranges 
within  its  boundaries  being  Mt.  Ida  in  Troas, 
Ht.  Temnus,  which  extended  from  the  former 
to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  dividing  the  country 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  Mt.  Olympus  on 
tiie  north-eastern  or  Bithynian  border.    Of  the 

Erindpal  rivers,  the  Oaicus  and  Evenus  flowed 
ito  the  Ehiitic  gul(  on  the  8.  W.  comer;  the 
Satnois  into  the  .^Egiean,  N.  of  Cape  Lectum; 
the  Scamander  and  Simois,  renowned  in  Trojan 
legends,  into  the  Hellespont,  near  Cape  Sigenm ; 
the  GraniouB,  on  the  banks  of  which  Alexander 
the  Great  achieved  his  first  victory  over  the 
Persians  (834  B.  CA  the  iEsepus,  Tardus,  Ma- 
oestus,  and  Rhyndacus,  into  the  Propontis. 
The  largest  gulf  was  that  of  Adramjrttium  (now 
Adramyti)  on  the  iEgnan,  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Mysia  is  more  renowned  in  legend- 
ary traditions  than  in  history,  the  chief  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  territories  of  Troas,  Perga- 
mus, and  the  iEolian  confederacy.  Having 
been  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  general 
Lysimaohus,  and  the  SeleuoidsB,  it  was  assigned 
by  the  Romans,  after  their  victory  over  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (190),  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  previously  been  formed 
fi-om  one  of  its  parts,  and  with  the  whole  of 
that  kingdom  was  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
republic  by  King  Attalus  III.,  thus  becoming  a 
psjt  of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (188). 
MT80RE,  a  semi-independent  native  state 
in  the  8.  of  India,  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated 
between  lat  ir  and  15*  N.;  area,  80,886  sq. 
m, ;  pop.  8,460,696.  The  state  is  divided  into 
8  districts,  Chitteldroog,  Bednore,  and  Seringa- 
patam ;  the  chief  towns  are  Bangalore,  Mysorci 


and  Serfngapatam.    The  conntry  consists  of  a 
table-knd  devated  about  8,000  feet  above  tba 
levd  of  the  sea.    The  prindpal  rivers  are  the 
Cavery,  Tumbudra,  Yedawati,  and  the  N.  aad 
8.  Pennar.    There  are  no  natural  lakes,  but 
many  large  tanks  and  artificial  reservoir*  in 
the  high  grounds.    8ome  of  the  mountajna  at- 
tain a  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
levd  of  the  table-land  is  interrupted  in  plaeea 
by  large  masses  of  granite,  rounded  in  their 
outlinesj  standing  single  or  in  dusters.    The 
dimate  is  healthful.    Mysore  not  only  prodnees 
the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  other  parti 
of  India,  but  also  many  of  thoae  beknging  to 
the  temperate  regions.  A  considerable  portiem 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle,  imt  thm 
country  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  a 
much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  prea- 
ent.     Rice,  sugar  cane,  raggy^  a  species  of 
coarse  grain,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  eropa 
raised.     The  betd  tree  and  the  plant  fitm 
which  castor  oil  is  made  thrive  well.    Carbon- 
ate of  soda,  salt,  and  iron  are  found.    The  la- 
habitants  are  principally  Hindoos,  though  thera 
are  many  Mohammedans.     Coarse  blank<Hi» 
woollen  carpets,  shawls,  and  cottons  are  mana- 
factured. — ^Mysore  is  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo 
mythological  writings;  but  the eariieat  aotheft- 
tic  history  of  the  country  which  we  poonaa 
commences  with  the  Mohammedan  invaaioD  in 
1826,  when  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  witb 
the  empire  of  Ddhi.    The  afflurs  of  that  caa- 
pire  soon  afterward  falling  into  confrisioa*  My- 
sore was  lost,  and  some  Hindoos  escaping  from 
Mohammedan  persecution  in  the  K.  founded  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumbudra,  which  b 
now  called  ByayanagaL    This  new  state  cota- 
prised  neariy  the  whole  of  Mysore  and  part  of 
the  Camatri ;  but  in  1666  its  ruler.  Ram  R^Jah, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  army  of  a  Mo- 
hanmiedan  confederation,  and  his  capital  taken 
and  depopulated.    A  Mysorean  chief  named 
Ri^ah  W»deyar,  acquired  possession  of  the  fa«t 
and  island  of  8eringapatam,  and  his  suc^eaaora, 
by  a  career  of  aggression,  toward  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  had  extended  thdr  antho«4ty 
over  the  whole  table-land  of  M vsore.    In  1 7S1 
the  minister  deposed  the  n^ah,  and  in  lT4t 
Hyder  Ali  made  his  appearance  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  Mysore.    Upon  the  death  of 
Tippoo  8nltan  in  1799,  the  British  annexed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  their 
Indian  possessions,  and  allotted  the  territory 
now  known  as  Mysore  to  the  descendant  of  tl^ 
n^ah  who  had  been  supplanted  by  Hyder ;  bot 
though  the  government  of  Mysore  is  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  it  is  in  reality 
vested  in  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  a|>- 

g)inted  under  the  Madras  presidency.  (See 
TDER  Ali,  Titpoo  8uLTA!r,  and  8kringapa* 
TAM.)— Mtsobi,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  lat. 
12*^  19'  N.  and  long.  76''  43'  E.;  pop.  54,729. 
It  is  enclosed  with  an  earth  wall.  The  fort« 
which  contains  the  n^ah^s  palace,  is  a  Europewi 
structure.  The  principal  traders  and  banker* 
reddeinit 
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ICTBTEIRISS  fOr.  lanmifHaj  from  ;iii«,  to 
diot  the  lips,  to  Keep  ailence),  ceremonies  in 
asflient  religi<His  to  whioh  onl  j  the  initiated 
were  admitted.    little  is  certain  concerning 
tkm  except  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  im- 
portance, and   their  prominence  in  modem 
tteoolations  on  the  history  of  ancient  religions, 
ftey  may  be  obscurely  traced  in  the  early 
Oneaiy  in  the  rites  of  Ins  and  Osiris  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Persian  Mithraic  solemnities,  and  in  the 
intivals  introdnced  into  Greece  with  the  wor- 
Aif  of  Bacohoa  and  Oybele ;  the  rites  of  Hel- 
kaio  worship  oalminated  in  them  in  divers 
formi  and  places,  from  the  traditional  age  of 
the  Samothradan  divinities  till  the  time  of  the 
Keo-Platonic  philosophers;  and  they  lingered 
throQf^  the  decline  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  left 
their  traeea  in  the  ceremonies  of  free  masonry. 
HeUenie  paganism  may  be  said  to  have  oon- 
eentnted  in  the  Elensinian  and  other  mys- 
teries the  essence  of  its  faith,  and  there  snr- 
roonded  it  with  the  most  splendid  symbolical 
ritoaL   They  were  called  indiscriminately  in 
^eek  /cvmypco,  opyta,  and  rcXfnu,  and  in  Latin 
SM^  wiUi  reference  respectively  to  the  mys- 
tical and  secret  nature  of  the  ceremonies,  to 
^  eathoaiasm  which  they  inspired  in  the  vo- 
tvieiy  to  the  edification  which  resulted  from 
th^  and  to  the  initiation  whioh  they  promised 
iito  a  new  life.     They  consisted,  in  general, 
of  rites  of  purification  and  expiation,  of  saori- 
fifiet  and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  orgiastic 
•OQgB  and  dances,  of  nocturnal  festivals  fit  to 
impTMs  the  imagination,  and  of  spectacles  de- 
■pied  to  excite  the  most  diverse  emotions,  ter- 
ror and  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and  despair. 
The  principal  sotrject  of  the  representations 
was  the  legends  of  particular  divinities,  their 
tbode  and  passion  on  the  earth,  their  descent 
iato  Hades  and  death,  their  return  and  resur- 
leetioD,  thus  symboliadng  at  once  human  des- 
tifif  and  the  order  of  nature.    The  celebration 
was  chiefly  by  symbolical  acts  and  spectacles ; 
jHaaored,  mystical  words,  formulas,  fragments 
of  liturgies,  or  hynms  were  also  employed. 
There  were  also  certain  objects,  with  which 
eeealt  meanings,  that  were  imparted  to  the 
fautiated,  were  associated,  or  which  were  used 
it  the  various   ceremonies  in  the  ascending 
Ktk  of  initiatioii,  such  as  the  phaUu$^  eteia,  cy- 
cwa,  Of^  edUUhu9^  thyrtus^  flambeau,  serpent, 
tympanum,  dec,  according  to  the  diflferent  mys- 
tffiea.     That    any  esoteric  abstract  dogmas 
Wtfe  thus  perpetuated,  that  any  superior  doc- 
toine,  cosmological,  physical,  metaphysical,  or 
Biora],  was  communicated  to  the  initiated,  is 
■wording  to  the  best  contemporary  critics  not 
ptoveo,  though  the  reverse  was  universally 
■pposed  by  me  scholars  of  the  last  century. 
Th^  probably  gave  a  figurative  and  symbolical 
UMtead  of  a  direct  and  dogmatic  instruction. 
Foofided  on  the  adoration  of  nature,  the  forces 
*&d  i^Mnomena  of  which  were  conceived  by 
the  imagination  and  transformed  into  the  char- 
Mters  of  the  mythology,  they  appealed  to  the 
^e  rather  than  the  reason.    They  were  de- 


signed by  imposing  and  mysterious  external 
splendor  to  create  more  vitfd  and  effective  im- 

Sressions  from  the  symbols,  sentiments,  and 
leas  which  belonged  to  the  current  system 
of  mythical  dogma  and  legend.  The  sacred 
phrases,  the  cmoppj/fra  concerning  whioh  silence 
was  imposed,  were  themselves  symbolical  le- 
gends, and  not  statements  of  speculative  truths. 
The  most  diverse  theories  have  been  suggested 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries. 
According  to  the  older  critics,  as  Warburton, 
Faber,  8t.  Oroix,  Schelling,  and  Creuzer,  they 
were  the  ceremonies  of  a  secret  order,  possess- 
ing a  higher  and  peculiar  wisdom,  which  was 
derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  revelation 
through  Phcenioian  colonization,  or  from  an 
original  revelation  to  mankind  through  Indian 
and  Egyptian  traditions.  Creuzer  supposes 
them  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  dawn  of 
Greek  civilization,  to  which  they  furnished  the 
relisious  impulse,  to  have  been  originally  the 
public  religion,  but  after  the  modifications 
caused  by  Hellenic  hero  worship  to  have  been 
transformed  into  secret  rites,  in  connection  with 
whioh  were  preserved,  veiled  in  symbols  and 
legends,  the  higher  meanings  of  the  mythology, 
which  were  finally  interpreted  in  abstract  for- 
mulas by  the  Keo-Platonic  philosophers.  On 
the  other  hand,  V oss  maintained  that  the  mys- 
teries were  founded  by  priests  with  the  design 
of  changing  the  genius  of  the  national  religion 
by  innovations  from  the  East  or  by  their  own 
inventions,  and  that  they  thus  embodied  ra- 
tionalistic improvements  and  an  artificial  sym- 
bolism instead  of  older  traditions.  Lobeck  at- 
tributes their  origin  to  the  Mcra  gerUilida^  the 
private  religious  ceremonials  of  families,  tribes, 
corporations,  which  were  exclusive  rather  than 
secret,  possessing  no  peculiar  theological  or 
moral  doctrines,  and  attaining  to  national  emi- 
nence only  by  extraordinary  ritual  splendor. 
The  latest  and  most  elaborate  researches  on 
the  subject  are  by  Preller,  who  refers  them  ul- 
timately to  the  worship  of  the  infernal  divin- 
ities in  the  Pelasgic  period,  the  transformation 
of  which  into  mysteries  was  rather  due  to  germs 
of  mysticism  contained  in  itself  than  to  perse- 
cution by  Hellenic  conquerors.  The  antagonism 
of  the  mystical  to  the  mythical  cultus  he  founds 
on  the  ethnological  distinction  between  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes,  the  former  of  whom 
opposed  to  the  Homeric  anthropomorphism  a 
religion  of  symbols  and  allegories,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  mysteries,  and  in  which  poly- 
theism approached  nearest  to  the  ideas  which 
were  to  triumph  in  Christianity.  Thus  origi- 
nated, they  borrowed  divers  oriental  elements 
from  the  Orphic  priesthood,  from  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  and  the  Persian 
worship  of  Mithra,  combining  the  superstitions 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious emotion  and  philosophical  speculation,  as- 
trology, magic,  and  finally  l^eo-Platonic  theurgy 
and  ecstasy. — ^The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mys- 
teries are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  Cabiri  in 
Bamothrace  and  Lenmos,  which  were  renowned 
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throQ^  the  whole  period  of  pagan  antiqni- 
tv.  Though  thej  were  onlj  less  augost  than 
the  Elensmian,  Dothing  is  certain  oonoeming 
them,  and  even  the  names  of  the  divinities  are 
known  to  ns  only  by  the  profanation  of  Mna- 
teas.  According  to  Schelling,  the  Cabiri  were 
remotely  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  formed  a  ootun- 
oil  of  gods  in  an  ascending  scale,  terminating  in 
the  Supreme  Being  as  nmty,  who  combined  to- 
gether in  a  symbolical  creation  of  the  world 
by  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  in  which  the 
initiated  also  took  part  The  object  of  the 
mysteries  was  to  exalt  the  initiated  to  Oabirio 
dignity.  The  harmonious  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets emblemixe  this  union  of  gods  and  men. 
Welcker  supposed  that  they  were  instituted  to 
celebrate  fire  as  the  principle  of  the  universe, 
Faber  that  they  commemorated  mutilated  tra- 
ditions of  the  deluge ;  Mnller  found  in  the  Cabiri 
the  symbols  of  an  eternal  creator,  an  eternal 
destroyer,  and  a  delusive  and  ever  changing 
nature :  Maury  and  others  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  demiurgic  divinities  of  Phoenician 
navigators;  and  Finnur  Magnusson  attempts 
to  trace  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
kobolds  of  the  northern  mythology. — ^The  £leu- 
ainian  were  the  most  venerable  of  the  mysteries, 
and  in  every  period  of  classical  antiquity  com- 
manded the  noma^e  alike  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
statesmen.  All  the  resources  of  art  were  em- 
ployed to  contribute  to  their  splendor.  *^  Hap- 
py, ^^  says  Pindar,  *^  is  he  who  has  beheld  them, 
and  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth;  he 
knows  the  end,  he  knows  the  divine  origin  of 
life."  They  comprised  a  long  series  of  cere- 
monies, concluding  with  complete  initiation  or 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend,  on  which 
the  ritual  was  founded,  was  the  search  of  the 
goddess  Ceres  for  her  daughter  Proserpine,  her 
sorrows  and  her  Joys,  her  descent  into  Hades, 
and  her  return  into  the  realm  of  light.  The 
rites  were  thought  to  prefigure  the  scenes  of  a 
future  life.  The  same  symbol  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Thesmophoria,  which  were  not 
like  the  Eleusinia  a  local  institution,  and 
which  honored  Ceres  especially  in  the  charac- 
ter of  lawgiver;  they  were  celebrated  exclu- 
sively by  married  women.  The  Eleusinia 
dwelt  on  the  changes  of  the  seed  of  com  under 
the  figure  of  the  loss  of  Proserpine,  and  her 
ultimate  return  to  her  searching  mother,  vicis- 
situdes which  symbolixe  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  destiny  of  the  soul ;  the  Thesmopho- 
ria were  occupied  rather  with  the  mother 
than  daughter,  and  celebrated  the  maternity 
of  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  that 
initiation  into  the  Thesmophoria  was  designed 
to  protect  against  the  dangers  of  childbirth,  as 
the  Eleusinia  protected  against  the  perila  of 
the  lower  world,  and  the  Samothracian  against 
the  perils  of  ihe  sea. — ^The  Orphic  and  Diony- 
siac  mysteries  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the 
PisistratidflDj  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  religious  institutions  and  life  of  antiqui- 
tgr-    They  seem  to  have  designed  a  reformation 


of  the  pojpnlar  religion.  Fotmded 
worship  of  the  Thradan  DioDysus  or 
who  was  the  personification  at  once  of  : 
rous  pleasure  and  of  deep  sorrow  for  hi 
miseries,  unlike  the  earliM*  popular  Dkmywim 
they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  than  orgiaatie  prao- 
tices.  Christian  priests  and  philoeopben  oi  the 
Alexandrian  school  aacribed  to  the  Onohie  fir*- 
temity  a  complete  system  of  mystical  aoeUiDti, 
but  little  of  the  literature  in  which  this  was 
embodied  is  so  ancient  aa  the  time  of  Plato.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  a  union  at 
the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic  aaeooiatioBa  aftar 
the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  Magna  Gn»- 
cia,  that  an  Orphic  theogony  was  In  To^ae 
quite  distinct  fnm  that  of  Homer  and  Henod 
prior  to  the  Persian  war,  and  that  more  bofia- 
f\il  views  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul  were  enter- 
tained, founded  upon  the  expected  anncf— ina 
of  Bacchus  to  Jupiter  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of 
the  golden  age.  The  Orphic  mysteriea,  nnHka 
those  that  were  ^ore  ancient  and  popnlar, 
were  ^ecially  designed  for  doctrinal  inenlea- 
tion.  Other  mysteries  were  those  of  Zena  or 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  Argofia* 
of  Athena  or  Minerva  in  Athens,  of  Artcnia 
or  Diana  in  Arcadia,  of  Hecate  in  /^Mna,  aai 
of  Rhea  in  Phrygia.  The  worship  of  the  last 
under  different  names  prevailed  in  divers  fimaa 
and  places  in  Qreeoe  and  the  East,  and  waa 
associated  with  the  orgiastic  ritee  of  the  Cory- 
bantes. — ^More  important  were  the  Persian 
and  Roman  mysteries  of  Mithra,  who  appears 
in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  the  chief  of  the  iacda  or 
angels,  as  the  conqueror  of  tyrante  and  demons, 
giving  safety  to  towns  and  fertility  to  lands,  aa 
Uie  genius  of  love  and  truth,  and  mediator  be- 
tween Ormuzd  and  men.  He  resemUes  the 
demiurgic  Eros  of  the  theogonv  of  Heeiod,  and 
his  origin  has  been  referred  to  the  Assyrian  My- 
litta  or  Alitta,  the  goddess  of  night,  destiny,  aai 
fortune.  81ie  was  the  mother  of  two  divinitiaB, 
Baab  Mylitta  and  Ahriman,  and  waa  herself 
confounded  with  the  first,  whose  name  was 
changed  by  the  Persians  into  Mithra,  and  who 
is  therefore  sometimes  represented  as  feminina. 
Little  is  known  of  Mithnicism  tiU  it  appeared 
in  Rome  as  a  mysterious  and  secret  wordilp 
about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  Christian  ocft- 
tury,  from  which  date  memorials  of  it  remain. 
It  waa  propagated  by  Chaldean  and  &jnam 
priests,  who  spread  themselves  throughout  tte 
empire  and  were  received  with  great  faTor,  be- 
ing most  honored  in  the  age  of  the  Antoninea^ 
The  austerity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mithraie 
mysteries,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  whidb 
neophytes  were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  titlo 
of  soldier  of  Mithra  which  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  crowns  which  were  offered  to 
them  after  the  combats  preceding  every  grade 
of  advancement,  were  among  the  peculi^ities 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  militai^  and  boffi- 
cose  character.  There  is  evidence  that  tte 
Roman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  initiation  into 
them.  According  to  s(MneaQthors,  the  Mithraao 
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tetiine  waa  derived  from  the  astronomical 
religion  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  its  fundamental 
4o0Dia  waa  the  transmigration  of  sonls  under 
yie  inflaenoe  of  the  7  planets,  over  whose 
opo^ons  Hithra  presided.  The  design  of  the 
nAeinnities  waa  bj  purification  to  render  his 
ToUries  worth j  of  admission  into  the  seventh 
heaven.  The  initiated  were  subjected  to  the 
M?erest  trials,  to  oelibacy,  fasting,  and  other 
practices  which  were  probably  adopted  from 
tkeOhnstian  religion.  The  whole  fratemily 
was  divided  into  7  dasses  or  grades,  which 
were  named  successively  soldiers,  lions,  hjm- 
DM,  Ac,  after  animals  sacred  to  the  god.  Each 
daas  was  dbtinguished  by  a  peculiar  costume 
and  oSered  peculiar  sacrifices,  which  were 
tometinDM  human  victims.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  buU  was  characteristic  of  his  worship.  On 
the  monuments  which  have  been  found  in 
It^,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in- 
8cr0>ed  I>eo  Mithrm  Soli  Itmcto^  Mithra  is 
QsoaHy  represented  as  a  young  man,  in  a  fiow- 
log  robe,  surrounded  with  mystical  figures, 
seated  on  a  bull,  which  he  is  pressing  down, 
or  into  which  he  is  plunging  the  sacrificial 
knife.  A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a 
Bon  are  arranged  near  him.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain ocmceming  the  signification  of  this  scene. 
Bj  an  ingenious  symbolism,  founded  on  the 
Assyrian  astronomical  and  cosmological  theo- 
ries, Lizard  arbitrarily  develops  the  Mithraic 
theology,  which  he  regards  as  the  foundation 
of  the  religious  doctrines  of  antiquity  from 
India  to  Rome.  Tertullian  and  other  fathers 
of  the  church  discovered  a  resemblance  be- 
tween several  of  the  Mithraic  and  Christian 
dogmas  and  ceremonies.  During  the  decline  of 
pfga"ifnfi  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  com- 
bmed  with  the  theurgic  doctrines  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  and  he  was  one  of  the  divinities 
honored  by  the  votaries  of  the  great  Eleusin- 
lan  goddess^  when  the  hierophant  was  con- 
sulted by  the  emperor  Julian.  Confounded 
with  Sabazius,  Attys,  Zagrens,  and  Bacchus, 
his  worship  lost  its  distinctive  and  peculiar 
character,  and  was  easily  extinguished  under 
Constantino  and  Theodosius,  with  the  other 
mysteries,  against  which  the  Christian  fathers 
waged  a  violent  warfare  as  the  last  refuge  of 
naganism. — See  Creuzer,  SwnboUk  und  Mytho- 
XtfU  (1810-'12),  translated  into  French  with 
titrate  annotations  by  Guigniaut  and  others 

£826-'36) ;  Lobeck,  AglaaphamvM  (1880) ;  Prel- 
r,  MyUeriOy  in  Pauly's  BeaUBncyhlapddU 
(1851) ;  Sainte-Croix,  Becherehe9  hUtoriquea  et 
critiqum  nir  U»  mysUres  du  paganiame^  edited 
by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (Paris,  1817) ;  limbourg- 
Brouwer,  SisUnre  de  la  civilisation  des  Otmb 
(Oroningen,  1888-'41) ;  Maury,  Eistoire  de$  re- 
UgioM  d6  la  Gr^ee  antique  (1857);  Seel,  Die 
Mitkn  Oehetmnii»$  ieAhrend  aer  tor-  und  ure^' 
rMieken  ZeU  (Aara.u,  1828) ;  N.  MtOler,  Bine 
^erylei^ende  Uebenieht  der  herOhmteren  Mith- 
fiaeketi  Denkmdler  (Wiesbaden,  1888) ;  and  La- 
Jard,  Reeherehee  eur  le  eultepubUe  et  tee  myaUrea 
de  Miikra  (Paris,  1847*'8). 


MYSTERIES,  mediaeval  dramas.    See  Mmi- 

OLBS  AND  MOBAUTIES. 

MYSTICISM  (Gr.  fivcn-iieof ,  from  /«;«,  to  shut 
the  lips  or  eyes),  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
the  doctrine  that  by  means  of  an  inward  illumi- 
nation and  feeling,  transcending  the  efforts  of 
faith  and  of  reason,  we  may  immediately  know, 
commune  with,  and  codperate  with  the  Deity. 
It  ignores  the  divine  manifestations,  whether 
in  the  signs  of  nature  or  in  the  ideas  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  soul,  and  claims  the  direct  and 
delightful  union  of  man  with  Gk)d  without  any 
intermediation  whatever.  It  teaches  that  the 
sovereign  good  is  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  God ;  &at  by  our  natural  faculties  we  are 
wholly  incapable  of  this  attainment ;  that  to 
confess  the  Aitility  of  our  nature  is  at  once  the 
conclusion  of  science  and  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  that  we  inherit  divine  gif&  only  by  con- 
temning the  world,  quelling  the  passions,  es- 
caping from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  aban- 
doning knowledge  and  reason,  fleeing  even 
from  ourselves,  transported  by  a  preternatural 
inspiration,  which  is  God  in  the  soul.  It  im- 
plies the  silence  of  sense,  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  the  extinction  of  personality,  in  a  state  of 
mysterious  inward  vision  and  passive  bliss. 
*^  No  one,"  says  Philo,  *^  can  nnaerstand  this 
migration  of  the  perfect  soul  to  the  eternal,  not 
even  he  to  whom  it  happens;  the  soul  can 
convey  no  idea  of  the  ineffable  blessings  which 
it  shares,  for  it  is  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  God."  In  this  state  of  ecstasy  all  disquiet, 
effort,  and  pain  cease;  the  soul  loses  itself  in 
the  divine  grace  which  fills  it,  and  is  but  an  in- 
strument under  the  touch  of  Deity.  The  ideal 
of  virtue  and  sanctity  thus  becomes  a  devout 
illumination,  a  blind  abandonment  of  personal 
qualities  for  contemplation  without  thought 
and  for  prayer  almost  without  consciousness. 
In  some  of  the  forms  of  mysticism  it  is  by  dis- 
interested and  intense  love,  rathe»than  utter 
self-abandonment,  that  the  divine  union  is  ac- 
complished. But  they  are  universally  charac- 
terized by  contempt  of  the  reason  and  of  intel- 
lectual processes  as  ineffective  and  illusive,  and 
by  a  tendency  to  ascetic  or  theurgic  practices. 
— From  the  earliest  periods  mysticism  has 
commonly  characterized  oriental  religions  and 
speculations.  Pantheism,  absorption  into  the 
infinite,  and  the  extinction  of  self  in  a  sort  of 
divine  trance  are  taught  and  illustrated  in  much 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  literature,  particularly 
in  the  heroic  poem  of  the  BhaganaUOita, 
Soofeeism  is  the  principal  mystical  doctrine  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  is  traced  by  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  to  an  ancient  Persian  sect.  The  mystical 
tendency  of  the  East,  apparent  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians,  probably  modified  the  Pytha- 
gorean mscipline.  The  (>rphic  priesthood  and 
some  of  the  Greek  mysteries  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  doctrine,  which  became  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Neo-Platonism,  es- 
pecially of  the  writings  attributed  to  lamblichus 
and  Hermes  Trismegistus.  It  was  introduced 
into  Christianity  by  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
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gians,  and  the  books  ascribed  to  DionTshis  the 
Areopaffite  present  a  complete  mystical  system 
of  mingled  Christianity  and  Platonism.  There 
are,  according  to  hun,  three  steps  to  the  goal 
of  Christian  attainment:  1,  purification,  freeing 
the  sonl  from  the  bonds  of  nature ;  2,  iUomina- 
tion,  in  which  the  disenthralled  sonl  begins  its 
new  life ;  and  8,  perfection,  or  an  ecstatic  ex- 
istence in  God,  the  highest  manifestations  of 
which  are  in  prophecy  and  miracnlons  works. 
From  him  proceeded  the  scholastic  mysticism, 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  which  were  8t  Bernard  and  Huffo  de 
8t  Victor,  the  former  treating  particularly  of 
the  rapture  of  divine  love,  and  the  latter  of 
the  e<^ta8y  of  contemplation.  The  German 
mystics^  Eckart  and  Tauler,  gave  to  the  doc- 
trine a  more  legitimate  ethical  character,  by 
dwelling  upon  an  instead  of  finiteness  as  the 
cause  of  evil.  Some  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, the  visions  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Hil- 
degard,  Angela  of  Foligno,  and  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  the  Gnostic,  Manichasan,  Paulician, 
Bogomile,  Cathvist,  and  Beguin  sects,  illustrat- 
ed more  or  less  distinctly  the  mystical  tenden- 
cy. The  same  tendency  appeared  at  the  dawn 
of  modem  philosophy  in  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Paracelsus,  Bruno,  and  Campanella,  who  sought 
a  preternatural  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and 
mastery  over  the  elements  of  nature.  The 
mysterious  order  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  be- 
lieved to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  to  possess 
a  whole  body  of  arcana,  secretly  transmitted 
from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  to  perform 
divers  miracles  by  means  of  elixirs  and  theur- 
gical  symbols.  There  is,  however,  no  certain 
history  of  the  Rosicrucians.  The  mysticism 
of  Jacob  BOhme,  whom  Hegel  calls  the  first 
representative  German  philosopher,  had  refer- 
ence to  theology  instead  of  natural  science. 
In  Spain,  St  Theresa  and  John  of  the  Cross 
were  both  i^ebrated  for  their  raptures,  and 
the  writings  of  the  first  still  hold  a  high  place 
in  ascetic  literature.  The  system  known  as 
quietism  came  into  vogue  in  the  17th  century, 
being  maintained  in  France  by  Mme.  Guyon 
and  in  Italy  by  the  Spanish  priest  Molinos ;  it 
was  for  a  time  defended  by  F^n^lon,  but  the 
powerful  opposition  of  Bossuet  effected  its 
ecclesiastical  condemnation.  A  moderate  and 
refined  mysticism  appears  in  the  English  Pla- 
tonists  Henry  More,  Norris^  Gale,  and  Cud- 
worth  ;  and  the  later  writings  of  William  Law 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  developing  the  doctrines 
of  B6hme.  The  romantic  scnool  in  Germany 
caused  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  its  most  prominent 
representatives  in  each  being  Novalis,  Schelling, 
and  GOrres.  The  last  defined  it  as  *'  vision  by 
means  of  a  higher  light,  and  action  under  a 
higher  freedom,*^  and  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  Christian  culture.— See  GOrres, 
Die  CkrktUehs  MfMt  (188«-'4S);  Noack,  DU 
CkrutiieMs  My9tik  (1858) ;  Schmidt,  Ebmi  tur 
Im mf9tifw$du  XIV' $i^U  (1886) ;  and  Vangh- 
ao,  ""  Hours  with  the  ICystioi''  (1866). 


IfTTHOLCGY  (Gr.  fiv^,  a  saying,  tnd 
Xoyor,  science),  the  science  of  m^lhs,  of  the 
narratives  of  the  deeds  and  destmies  of  gods 
and  heroes  in  ante-historical  periods.  If  jtbs 
are  figurative  representations  of  events  or  idesi 
in  the  garb  of  history ;  they  develop  them- 
selves spontaneously  and  unartificially  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  primitive  people,  instead  of 
being  artistic  products  of  design  and  inventioo ; 
and  they  symbolize  the  forces  and  operatioot 
of  nature,  under  whose  influence  they  are 
formed,  and  have  an  essentially  religious  char- 
acter. The  myth  proceeds  from  an  idea,  and 
creates  a  fact ;  the  legend  proceeds  from  a  &et, 
in  which  it  discovers  an  idea.  The  one  trans- 
forms poetnr,  religion,  or  phUosophy  into  his- 
tory ;  the  other  modifies  history  with  reference 
to  conceptions  of  poetry,  religion,  or  philose- 
phy.  Both  are  usually  included  in  mythology 
as  philosophical  or  poetical  and  historical 
mytns.  Comparative  philology  marks  as  the 
first  period  in  the  history  of  man  an  age  in 
which  expressions  were  formed  for  the  neces- 
sary ideas  of  the  simplest  life,  in  which  the 
first  steps  were  made  in  the  elaboration  of 
granunar,  but  in  which  language  was  in  the 
main  unorganized  and  undividM.  This  wai 
succeeded  by  a  second  period,  in  which  at  leait 
two  families  of  languages,  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan,  advanced  to  a  systematic  grammatical 
development,  with  roots  and  a  method  which 
still  prevail  in  all  the  dialects  and  national 
idioms  founded  on  them.  A  third  period  in- 
tervened prior  to  the  earliest  traces  of  national 
history,  which  was  the  age  of  the  formation  of 
myths.  There  were  as  yet  neither  abstract 
nor  collective  nouns,  which  are  fewer  in  non- 
ber  the  further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of 
languages ;  and  every  name,  therefore,  desig- 
nated a  definite  individual  object.  Karnes 
moreover  had  a  termination  expressive  of  gen- 
der, suggestive  of  sex,  neuters  being  of  later 
growth ;  and  therefore  while  language  remained 
in  that  state  it  was  impossible  to  gpeak  of  what- 
soever object  without  ascribing  to  it  somethinff 
of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  personal 
character.  Thus  personification  characterixea 
a  stage  in  the  formation  of  language  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  myths  in  Uie  develop- 
ment of  thought  All  speech  represented  a 
kind  of  unconscious  poetry,  universally  ascrib- 
ing personal  life  to  tne  forms  of  nature,  chang- 
ing all  objects  into  powers  and  all  relations 
into  actions.  The  creation  of  every  word  was 
a  poem,  embodying  a  bold  metaphor  or  a  bri^t 
conception.  The  verbs  also  were  expresstre 
of  personal  qualities  and  agency,  and  only  after 
passing  through  a  long  chain  of  vicissitodes 
were  lifeless  auxiliaries  produced  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  abstract  prose.  Thus  the  sonscA 
was  conceived  as  the  sun  growing  old,  decay- 
ing, dyinj; ;  the  sunrise,  as  night  giving  Inrth 
to  a  brilliant  child ;  spring,  as  the  sun  greeting 
the  earth  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  shower- 
ing treasuree  into  the  lap  of  nature.  Biven, 
fountains,   grottos,  forests,  mountains,  rain, 
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itona,  tiie  oocmd,  fire,  thunder,  olonds,  and  the 
bAareoly  bodies  were  all  clothed  with  living 
attribatea,  and  every  description  of  nature  was 
A  myth.  Every  ^atnral  change  was  a  sign  of 
the  hostile  or  peaceful,  happy  or  ill-omened 
coincidence  of  cert^  divinities.  Thus  insti- 
tuted, myths  became  organic  elements  in 
thought  and  remained  as  fossil  poetry  in  lan- 
guage, sorvived  national  migrations  and  con- 
qnestB  and  triomphed  over  the  advance  of 
kDovIedge,  were  modified  by  the  contact  of  dif- 
fifirent  peoples  and  by  poetical  and  philosophical 
treatment,  were  esteemed  the  ultimate  expla- 
nations of  natural  phenomena,  and  constituted 
the  religious  systems  of  the  principal  nations 
at  antiquity. — The  Semitic  races,  says  Benan, 
have  never  had  a  mythology.  fVom  the  be- 
ginning they  have  not  varied  fh)m  the  concep- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  universe  as  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  have  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  things  only  the  inflexible  accom- 
SMment  of  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being.  En- 
owed  wrth  a  sure  intuition  of  uiiity,  which  at 
ooce  without  reason  or  reflection  unveils  the 
Deity,  they  possessed  the  purest  religious  no- 
tions known  in  antiquity.  India  and  Greece 
could  not  by  philosophical  speculation  attain 
to  monotheism,  but  the  Semites  grasped  it  by 
the  instincts  of  their  nature ;  and  the  three 
religions  of  matest  power  in  the  history  of 
western  civilization  sprang  from  them,  from 
Snai,  Jemsalem,  and  Mecca.  They  could  not 
eomprdiend  in  the  divine  unity  variety,  plural- 
itj,  or  sex,  did  not  lose  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
anjd  Ute  apparent  conflicts  of  nature,  and  with 
little  interest  in  science  may  almost  be  said  to 
hare  had  a  special  sense  for  religious  truth. 
This  characteristic  explains  the  absence  of  the 
epopee  from  their  literature.  The  great  poems 
produced  by  Indian,  Persian,  and  Greek  unagi- 
natioo  were  possible  only  in  a  world  where  tne 
boundaries  between  men  and  gods  were  inde- 
terminate, and  conflict  between  them  in  some 
degree  equal,  and  where  revolution  and  pro- 
geaswere  known  in  the  divine  dyni^es. — 
ihe  myths  of  greatest  prominence  and  interest 
are  those  of  the  Indo-European  nations.  Be- 
fore the  Aryan  race  was  broken  up  into  nation- 
alitiee,  as  the  Indian,  Greek,  Roman,  Slavic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  it  had  developed  the  myth- 
ical germs  which  are  now  conmion  charac- 
terise of  a  whole  famUy  of  mythologies,  the 
priadpal  of  which  are  the  Indian,  the  Persian, 
^  dassical,  and  the  northern.  The  late  my- 
thc^ogy  of  the  Puranas  and  the  epic  poets  is 
nore  peculiarly  Indian,  but  the  elder  Veda  is 
to  comparative  mythology  what  the  San- 
Knt  is  to  comparative  grammar.  There  is 
in  it  no  system  of  religion,  t^ere  are  no  settled 
SWMlogies;  the  same  god  is  sometimes  made 
the  superior,  the  equal,  or  the  inferior  of 
^^^^M;  their  first  conception  is  in  many  cases 
ti'iDaparent ;  and  the  fit^esh  and  growing  per- 
smifieations  strikingly  contrast  with  the  fully 
^loped  and  decaying  myths  of  the  poetry  of 
Homer.    The  Veda  gives  the  real  theogony  of 


the  Aryan  race,  of  whidiHesiod  presents  but  h 
distorted  image.  The  names  of  natural  phe- 
nomena were  gradually  obscured,  personified, 
and  deified ;  but  in  the  Veda  they  are  nomina 
and  not  numina,  masks  without  an  actor,  crea- 
tions of  man  and  not  creative  beings.  The 
hody  of  the  language  had  not  yet  become  petri- 
fied, and  the  living  words  which,  when  the  re- 
lations that  they  expressed  had  faded  and  es- 
caped from  perception,  were  to  be  preserved  as 
curiosities  and  to  become  organic  myths,  were 
as  yet  employed  for  the  or£nary  interchange 
of  tiiought.  The  old  Vedic  mythology  was,  in 
general,  a  worship  of  light.  The  beaming 
aether  which  fills  the  heavenly  spaces  with 
light  was  theprinciple  of  life  and  ^e  impulse 
to  motion,  llie  divinities  of  light  were  the 
highest;  as  Indra,  the  god  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment, of  storm,  thunder,  and  lightning ;  Mith- 
ra,  Su^a,  Savitar,  and  other  divinities  of  the 
sun ;  Ushas,  the  dawn ;  the  two  Asvins,  the 
heralds  of  the  dawn ;  and  Agni,  the  highly 
honored  god  of  fire.  All  the  phenomena  of 
light  were  regarded  with  reference  to  human 
life ;  the  sun  revives  the  earth,  and  calls  men 
to  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  Agni,  as  the  mediator  in 
the  sacrificial  fiame,  takes  the  gifts  and  prayers 
of  men  to  the  sods ;  and  the  lightning  of  Indra 
rends  the  clouds  in  order  to  shed  the  blessings 
of  rain.  Such  were  the  fundamental  features 
of  Vedism  before  the  severance  of  the  Aryan 
stock.  Then  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  Greeks, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Slavi  migrated  to  Eu- 
rope, and  after  a  time  other  Aryan  currents 
populated  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Each  nation 
gave  a  peculiar  development  to  the  language, 
customs,  and  religion  wnioh  they  had  possessed 
in  common. — ^The  following  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal mythological  systems  mentions  the  more 
prominent  regions  and  divinities,  which  are 
treated  in  detail  Tmder  their  titles  in  special  ar- 
ticles. In  the  post-Vedic  period  first  appears 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  Brahma  as  the  infinite 
author  of  the  universe.  The  pantheism  of  tiie 
Brahmins  and  the  popular  polytheism  were  de- 
veloped side  by  side.  In  the  age  of  the  great 
epics  the  panUieon  was  already  completed. 
From  the  mass  of  deified  natur^  powers  and 
elements  three  gods,  Brahma  the  creator,  Vish- 
nu the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  stood 
forth  preeminent.  The  most  honoi^  of  the 
subormnate  divinities  are  the  8  Lokapalas,  who 
preside  over  and  protect  the  8  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment; Agni,  of  fire;  Yamas,  of  the  lower 
world ;  Surya,  of  the  sun ;  Varuna,  of  water ; 
Purana  or  Vayu,  of  the  wind;  Kuvera,  of 
riches ;  Soma  or  Tshandra,  of  the  moon.  Other 
divinities  are  Kartikeya,  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  hosts ;  Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom ; 
Kamas,  of  love ;  Ganga,  the  goddess  of  the 
Granges ;  Karadas,  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
The  principal  feniale  divinities  are  Saraswati, 
wife  of  Brahma,  protectress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  especially  of  music ;  and  Kali,  the 
wife  of  Siva,  and  more  than  any  other  an  ob- 
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ieot  of  terror.  Among  demigods  And  flotitioiis 
eroes  of  poetry  are  the  7  or  10  Brahmadikas 
or  Riflhis  (seers),  the  greatest  of  whom  is  Dak- 
•has,  the  father  of  Uie  Asoras  (demons)  bj 
Did,  and  of  the  Devas  (divine  persons)  bj 
Aditi.  The  Gandharias  are  the  heavenly  sing- 
ers and  dancers;  the  Apsarasas,  heavenly 
nymphs;  the  Yakshas,  attendants  of  Knera,  and 
gnardians  of  treasures  in  mountains ;  and  the 
KidEshasas,  hostile  to  men  and  to  everything 
good.  Other  evil  spirits  are  the  Einnares  and 
tiie  Pisatshas.  The  mree  worlds,  divine,  human, 
and  infernal,  which  now  exist,  are  not  to  be 
eternal,  but  will  be  terminated  by  Kali.  Of 
animals,  the  bull,  serpents,  and  the  bird  Ganada 
which  accompanies  the  gods,  are  particularly 
worshipped.  The  banian  or  Indian  fig  tree  is 
deemed  sacred.  Buddhism  and  Lamaism  pre- 
served with  modifications  most  of  the  old  Brah- 
minic  divinities.  No  other  mythology  is  so 
comprehensive  and  complicated  as  that  of  the 
Indians,  the  doctrines  of  which  concerning 
oosmogony,  theogony,  and  human  life  and  des- 
tiny are  alike  marked  by  a  mystical  ideality. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  no  idea  nor 
&ble  holding  a  distinguished  place  in  western 
systems  of  religion,  the  counterpart  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  Indian. — ^In  Mazdeism, 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  supposed 
to  have  been  revealed  by  Zoroaster,  and  still 
professed  by  the  Parsees,  Ormuxd  is  the  high- 
est divinity,  and  reigns  in  heaven.  He  has  at 
bis  command  a  hierarchy  of  spirits,  foremost 
among  whom  are  the  6  Amshaspands,  repre- 
sentatives respectively  of  goodness,  truth.  Jus- 
tice, piety,  riches,  and  immortality.  The  sec- 
ond class  are  the  28  Izeds,  who  rule  the  ele- 
ments, the  first  of  whom  is  Mithra  or  the  sun. 
The  universe,  created  out  of  light  and  water, 
had  scarcely  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Or- 
muzd,  when  the  genius  of  opposition  and  evil 
appeared  in  Ahriman,  of  nearly  equal  power, 
whose  origin  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  created 
the  archdevs  and  the  devs  to  resist  the  Am- 
shaspands and  the  Izeds.  The  Femers  are  only 
the  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  embodied,  and 
as  a  whole  they  constitute  the  essential  idea 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  visible  creation  is 
but  an  imperfect  imitation.  Every  object  and 
being,  the  stars,  animals,  men,  and  divinities, 
have  their  Femer  or  type,  by  which  they 
exist  Among  fabulous  beiasts  are  the  benefi- 
oent  bull  Sareseok,  the  Ahrimanic  monster 
Hartichoras,  the  sacred  birds  Ilufrashmodad 
and  Corosh,  and  the  bull  Abudad,  from  the 
blood  of  which  sprang  the  animal  and  the  ve- 
getable worlds.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Maz- 
deism is  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  final  defeat 
and  extinction  of  which  is  predicted.  To  Persia 
has  been  attributed  much  of  the  fairy  and  heroic 
mythology  of  European  medieval  romance. — 
"  The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Grote, 
(^  opens  with  the  gods,  anterior  as  well  as  su- 
perior to  man ;  it  gradually  descends,  first  to 
heroes,  and  next  to  the  human  race."  It  is 
rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Indians  in  mnlti- 


fuious  wealth,  and  by  none  in  the  beauty  of  to 
forms.  It  represents  the  world  as  originallj 
a  rude  and  cnaotic  nuuts,  from  which  He«T«B 
(Uranus)  and  Earth  (G»a)  separated  thnmanVnn 
as  independent  divinities.  Tne  first  race  of  gods 
were  tne  Uranids,  sons  of  Heaven  and  Evtli. 
The  powerful  brood  of  the  Titans  belonged  to 
them.  Cronos  ruled  the  second  race,  but  was 
overthrown  by  Zeus,  who  firmly  secured  bis 
throne  after  wars  with  the  Titans  and  GiaiiU 
in  which  all  nature  was  convulsed.  From  the 
age  of  the  Homerio  poems  he  was  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  entire  system,  the  god  of 
heaven  and  light,  holding  his  seat  upon  Olym- 
pus, in  the  pure  expanse  of  ether,  lie  divided 
his  dominions  with  Poseidon  and  Pluto,  yield- 
ing to  the  former  the  realm  of  the  sea,  aiod  to 
the  latter  that  of  the  under  world,  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  shades  of  the  dead.  His  throne 
was  surrounded  by  11  other  great  Olymiuaa 
gods  and  goddesses:  Poseidon,  ApoUo,  Area, 
HephsBstus,  Hermes,  Hera,  Athena,  Artcmk, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  and  Demeter.  There  was 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  divinitiea,  sons 
of  them  of  nearly  equal  power,  as  Flnto^ 
Helios,  Hecate,  Dionysus,  Lato,  Dione,  Perse- 
phone, Selene,  Themis,  Eos,  .^olus.  Nemosia, 
the  Graces,  the  Muses,  the  Fates  (Moer»),  the 
Eumenides,  the  Oceanids,  the  Nereids,  tho 
Nymphs,  and  the  Hours.  There  were  other  dei- 
ties whose  personality  was  more  faintly  oos- 
ceived,  as  Ate,  the  LitsB,  Eris,  Thanatoa,  Hyp- 
nos,  Cratos,  and  Bia.  There  were  also  mon- 
sters, the  offspring  of  the  gods,  as  the  Harpiea, 
Gorgons,  Greeie,  regasus,  Chrysaor,  Edudiia, 
Ohimiera,  Cerberus,  Geryon,  the  Lemssan  hy- 
dra, the  Nemean  lion,  the  centaurs,  the  sire&a^ 
the  sphinx,  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  These  di- 
vinities peopled  the  earth,  the  heavens,  tho 
sea,  and  the  infernal  world.  Poseidon  was 
surrounded  by  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  the  Nereida» 
and  the  Tritons;  tne  Eumenides  pursued  gniU 
and  remorse;  Persephone  reigned  with  Pluto 
in  Hades,  the  entrance  to  which  was  guarded 
by  Cerberus;  Minos,  iEacus,  and  Hhadaman- 
thus  judged  the  shades  of  the  dead ;  Pan  and  the 
Fauns  ruled  in  fields;  the  Nymphs,  in  moim- 
tains  and  fountains ;  the  I>ryad»  and  Han*- 
dryads  in  forests ;  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  in- 
spired poetry  and  beauty;  Eos  opened  to  Apollo 
the  gates  of  the  sky ;  .^olus  bound  the  winds  in 
caves,  or  sent  them  forth  on  their  mission ;  and 
the  rainbow  was  the  highway  of  Iris,  the  mea- 
senger  of  the  gods.  Above  the  whole  system 
Destiny  was  vaguely  conceived  as  a  resistless 
power,  which,  however,  rarely  interferes  to 
violate  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Elaborated 
by  poets  and  philosophers,  the  Greek  mjrthol- 
ogy  attained  a  nearly  synmietrical  develop- 
ment, and  embodied  an  aggregate  of  religkyos^ 
physical,  and  historical  doctrines,  which  form- 
ed the  whole  staple  of  Greek  culture.  It 
included  elements  borrowed  more  or  less  dl- 
rectlv  from  the  Orient,  and  modified  by  tho 
Greek  genius,  but  many  of  its  historical  depen- 
dencies are  still  matters  of  investigation  and 
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teiMiioiii.  It  remaiiied  the  most  important 
aDd  the  obarmoteristio  ingredient  in  the  religion 
•(  iD<»ent  Rome.  The  Romans,  in  adopting 
the  Greek  mythology,  for  the  most  part  min- 
^  widi  it  the  legends  and  transferred  to  it 
the  namea  of  their  own  divinities,  or  imparted 
to  the  Oreek  names  a  Latinized  form ;  and  it 
11  bj  these  Latin  names  that  both  the  Greek 
Hid  Roman  diTinities  have  been  most  generally 
known  in  later  times.  Thus,  Oronos  &ey  call- 
id  Satonms ;  Zens,  Jnpiter ;  Poseidon,  Nep- 
taaoi ;  Ares,  Mars ;  Hephffistns,  Y  oloanos ; 
Heimes,  Mercarins ;  Hera,  Juno ;  Athena,  Mi- 
nem;  Artemis,  Diana;  Aphrodite,  Yenns;  Hes- 
tiSiYeika;  Demeter,  Ceres;  Dionysus,  Bacchus; 
LBto,Lictona;  Persephone,  Proserpina;  Selene, 
Lsna;  the  Moerse,  rarocD,  Ac. — ^The  northern 
mythology  was  originally  monotheistic,  Alfa- 
dv,  th«  &ther  of  all,  receiving  the  loftiest 
nsaes  as  the  Supreme  Being.  Bat  in  the  pop- 
okr  ftith  Odin  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  of 
the  Asen,  the  12  most  powerful  gods  and  god- 
dflflos.  In  the  beginning  there  was  neither 
ihore,  nor  sea,  nor  earth,  bat  only  one  vast 
•bjn.  To  the  north  of  this  was  Niflheim,  a 
world  of  icy  coldness  and  ftill  of  gloom,  with 
fte  fomitain  Hvergelmir  in  it^  midst ;  to  the 
tooth  was  Mnapelheim,  a  hot  and  lominous 
world,  habitable  only  by  the  sons  of  fire. 
Rom  Hvergelmir  flowed  forth  ice-cold  venom 
itreuDB,  the  rime  of  which  once  met  with  sparks 
froa  Mnspelheim,  and  the  consequence  was 
thstthe  Jotnn  Ymercame  into  being,  the  father 
of  tiie  race  of  evil  Jotans  called  frost  giants. 
With  Tmer  sprang  to  life  also  the  wonderfol 
oow  Andhmnla,  which  by  licking  the  salt  stones 
eaOed  forth  Bori,  a  beaatiftil  and  mighty  being, 
the  second  generation  f^om  whom  was  Odin, 
the  father  of  the  Asen,  the  mling  gods  of 
hetTen  and  earth.  With  his  two  broUiershe 
overthrew  the  Jotans,  and  destroyed  all  bnt 
one  pair.  They  made  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymer 
the  citadel  of  Midgard  (middle  earth),  destined 
to  beeome  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  which 
theyereated,  the  male  from  an  ash  tree,  and  the 
ftnude  from  an  alder.  The  sea  forms  a  belt 
around  the  earth,  beyond  which  is  the  land  of 
giinti.  The  ash  tree  Yggdrasill  supports  the 
whole  miiverse.  At  its  root  is  a  sacred  foun- 
tim,  l^  which  sit  the  three  great  Noms  or 
Destinies.  A^ard  is  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
nasiBting  of  golden  and  silver  palaces,  the 
Bost  splendid  of  which  is  Yalhalla,  the  resi- 
of  Odin,  where  he  receives  and  wel- 
I  tiie  spirits  of  heroes  slain  in  battle.  The 
pestest  of  the  Asen  are  Odin,  Frigga,  Thor, 
?}ord.  Freyr,  Freyja,  Baldor,  Loki,  Heimdall, 
Tyr,  Hodnr,  YaK,  and  Yidarr.  Other  mytho- 
ngieil  beings  are  the  giants,  noms,  elves, 
TOrfc,  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  serpent  Jormun- 
gn^,  the  water  spirits,  the  Yalkyrior,  the 
^Makari  of  Sweden,  and  the  Hdgspelars, 
™m  silver  harps  are  heard  in  the  caiscades 
yd  torrents.  The  author  of  the  greatest  mis- 
^irtmes  whioh  have  be&llen  gods  and  men  is 
wi,  who  oon^ved  the  death  of  Baldur,  which 
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was  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Hodnr,  and  thus 
exposed  the  whole  Asen  dynasty  to  ruin.  The 
death  of  Baldur  prefigures  the  overthrow  of  the 
Asen  divinities,  and  of  the  present  cosmological 
system,  which  catastrophe  will  be  followed  by  a 
new  world  and  new  gods.  The  whole  mythology 
breathes  the  spirit  of  war.  The  myths  consist 
chiefly  of  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and  heroic 
men  who  have  ^ven  liie  most  illustrious  ex-» 
amples  of  the  Berserkir  rage  are  received  into 
Yalhalla  only  to  engage  in  supreme  felicity  in 
mimic  oombiE^  and  hunting  matches.  The 
old  German  and  the  Slavic  mythologies  are 
akin  to  the  Scandinavian.  The  legends  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  and 
Celts,  of  &e  American  Indians,  Mexicans,  and 
Peruvians,  and  of  most  barbarous  nations,  con- 
stitute mythologies. — ^After  the  revival  of  let- 
ters Boccaccio  and  others  reproduced  the 
myths  of  classical  antiauity,  employing  them 
to  aid  literary  taste  ana  invention.  The  alle* 
gorical  method  of  interpretation  succeeded^ 
and  Bacon  discovered  in  them  concealed  germs 
of  moral  and  social  doctrine,  and  Yico  deduced 
from  them  the  primitive  conceptions  of  reason, 
the  first  fhdts  of  imagination,  the  beginnings 
of  social  order.  G.  J.  Yossius  and  Spanheim 
sought  to  expliun  them  as  oflfohoots  and  coun* 
terfeits  of  the  biblical  revelation.  Bfdner  ap- 
plied the  Euhemeristio  method  to  them,  and 
Fr^ret  treated  them  as  positive  external  enact* 
ments.  In  Germany  the  hypothesis  of  an  origi- 
nal monotheistic  religion,  from  which  mythol- 
ogies had  degenerated,  long  prevailed.  India 
and  Egypt,  the  populace  and  the  priestly  caste, 
were  by  difierent  authors  (Plessing,  Elanne^ 
Gdrres,  Faber)  supposed  to  have  possessed  this 
primitive  superior  knowledge.  Others  be- 
lieved them  to  have  a  definite  scientific  import, 
as  to  astronomy  (Dupuis,  Court  de  G6belin, 
Domedden)  or  chemistry  (Toll,  Schweigger). 
Heyne,  who  first  brought  extensive  and  minute 
scholarship  to  bear  on  the  subject,  stated  the 
foundation  of  myths  to  be  either  events  or 
notions  of  earlier  humanity ;  they  are  therefore 
either  historical  or  philosophical.  The  terfM 
symbolieus  et  mythicus  arose  necessarily  in  the 
infancy  of  the  race ;  the  mind,  accustomed  only 
to  sensual  impressions,  sought  for  external  im- 
ages, and  transformed  its  ideas  into  narratives 
of  external  events.  The  expression  became 
gradually  identified  with  a  new  fact,  lost  its 
original  meaning,  and  the  priests  fostered  the 
error.  The  oldest  myths  are  the  physical,  and 
the  next  the  theogonic  For  a  long  time  the 
poets  only  embellished  and  altered  them,  but 
afterward  made  use  of  them  as  artistic  mate- 
rials, and  added  to  tiiem  grace  and  elegance. 
They  were  subsequently  modified  also  by  phi- 
losophers, so  that  their  authentic  interpreta- 
tion is  not  now  to  be  expected.  According  to 
Yoss,  the  first  conception  of  mankind  was  that 
every  thing  had  sprung  from  earth,  water,  and 
air,  and  these  from  the  separation  of  a  shape- 
less, confbsed  mass  of  rude  primary  materials. 
This  is  the  origin  of  popular  myths.     But 
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teaohen  of  wisdom,  prieetlj  or  Becular,  intro- 
duced a  more  rational  meaning  into  these  an- 
cestral forms  of  adoration.  Echoes  of  the  Mo- 
saic doctrine  of  creation,  of  the  delage,  of  the 
Slory  of  the  Deity,  were  also  interwoven,  and 
ifferent  faiths  were  intermingled.  The  pore 
Hellenio  worship  was  chiefly  comipted  by  a 
secret  sect  of  Orphici,  who  engrafted  on  it  a 
medley  of  Phrygian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian 
notions,  and  who  aimed  only  to  exalt  a  priest- 
hood. Battmann  considered  the  actions  and 
events  of  the  mythic  world  as  the  accidental 
offspring  of  a  rich  and  variously  endowed  ima- 
gination going  forth  in  search  of  the  marvel- 
lous. They  arose  in  various  places,  parUy  in 
Greece,  partly  in  the  East,  were  subsequentiy 
formed  mto  groups,  transferred  into  various 
cydea,  combined  and  harmonized,  until  they 
retained  nothing  historical  except  incidental 
indications  concerning  ethnography  and  geog- 
raphy. The  events  from  which  they  resulted 
cannot  be  evolved  with  certainty.  This  is  in 
substance  the  opinion  also  of  Grote.  Creuzer 
attributes  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
benevolent  design  of  priests  educated  in  the 
East  to  raise  the  people  to  a  purer  and  higher 
knowledge.  These  mstructors  adapted  their 
lessons  by  veiling  them  in  figures.  To  form 
symbols  and  to  interpret  symbols  were  the 
main  occupations  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 
The  most  lively  personification  was  a  funda- 
mental law.  A  mass  of  svmbolical  and  alle- 
gorical inventions,  derived  from  the  East,  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
grew  up  in  connection  with  the  native  heroic 
fogends.  Their  original  character,  however, 
was  that  of  a  pure  monotheistic  primitive  reli- 
gion. Hermann  defined  a  myth  as  a  figurative 
representation  of  an  idea.  Mythology  is  the 
science  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  people, 
and  must  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a 
connected  system  of  public  kn'owledffe,  quite 
distinct  from  the  popular  belief.  Welcker 
maintained  that  at  the  basis  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy lies  a  hierarchical  system  of  nature,  a  se- 
ries of  contemplations  and  speculations,  which 
was  preserved  in  an  ancient  priesdy  phraseol- 
ogy, till  it  was  broken  and  scattered  through 
the  whole  of  mythology.  This  system  is  still 
preserved,  particularly  in  the  names,  many  of 
which  cannot,  however,  be  explained  from  the 
Greek  language,  since  they  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  distinct  individual  nation  was  not 
vet  formed.  He  thus  suggested  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  study  of  comparative  mycology, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  K.  O.  MQller, 
Max  Mdller,  and  others,  and  which  introduces 
imiversal  comparative  exegesis  in  place  of  the 
separate  study  of  any  people.  Gladstone  re- 
verts to  the  older  theory  of  derivation  fh)m  an 
original  revelation.  The  Homeric  poems,  ao- 
eording  to  him,  contain  the  vestiges  of  a  real 
traditionary  knowledge,  inherited  from  the 
epoch  when  the  covenant  of  Qod  with  man 
and  the  promise  of  a  Mesdah  had  not  yet  fisUen 
within  the  contracted  forms  of  Judaism  for 


shelter,  but  entered  more  or  less  into  the  < 
mon  consciousness,  and  formed  a  part  of  tha 
patrimony  of  the  human  race.    With  a  basis 
of  ancient  theistio  and  Messianic  predicCioos, 
derived  ftom  the  dispersed  kin  and  conteospo- 
raries  of  the  patriarchs,  and  modified  as  tbaj 
travelled  fbrther  and  farther  from  their  soarca, 
there  were  added  abundant  elements  of  mere- 
ly human  fabrication.    The  leading  scriptural 
traditions  are  represented  by  imperfect  and 
deranged  counterparts  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.    Thus  the  unity  and  the  suprcniaey 
of  the  Godhead  appear  in  Jupiter,  the  adminia- 
trator  of  sovereign  power.    The  combinatko 
of  trinity  with  uni^  is  represented  in  the  S 
Cronid  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Phrto, 
to  whom  are  assigned  diiOferent  regions  of  tlM 
material  creation.    The  tradition  of  the  Ra- 
deemer  is  supposed  to  have  undergone  disinta- 
gration.    The  various  attributes  which  wera 
conceived  as  belonging  to  him  could  not  be 
held  in  combination  by  the  Greek  mind.    Its 
first  form  as  deliverer  is  represented  by  Apolla 
some  of  the  attributes  being  transferred  to  his 
sister  Diana  or  repeated  in  her.    The  seooiid 
form  is  the  Homeric  Minerva,  correspondiDg  to 
the  Logos  of  8t  John.    Latona,  the  mothar  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  is  regarded  as  representativa 
of  the  tradition  of  the  woman  from  whom  tha 
deliverer  was  to  descend.    The  notion  of  tha 
Evil  One,  also,  shows  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, followed  by  that  of  an  arbitrary  reaaaort- 
ment  and  combination  of  elements.    The  idea 
of  a  rebellion,  menacing  the  divine  donoinioB 
with  violence,  is  clothed  with  a  variety  of  de- 
tached and  more  or  less  conflicting  forms ;  mod 
the  more  subtle  idea  of  an  influence  acttng  im- 
mediately on  the  spirit  of  man,  and  aimins  a 
blow  at  the  glory  of  the  Deity  throng  hia 
creatures,  whose  allegiance  it  seeks  by  the 
perversion  of  their  own  spontaneous  agency  to 
withdraw,  remains  in  Homer,  but  so  obscured 
and  enfeebled  as  to  be  scarcely  recoipuxed. 
The  idea  of  Evil  acting  by  violence  ia  refire- 
sented,  not  exclusively  but  most  conspicuoiiftly, 
in  the  Titans  and  Giants.    The  idea  of  Evfl 
acting  by  deceit  is  represented  in  Ate.    Tbe 
rainbow  of  Scripture  is  represented  in  the  Ho- 
meric Iris. — See  Creuxer,  Symholik  und  M^tk^- 
logie  der  alien  Volker  (4  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1836- *43) ; 
K.  O.  Mtlller,  Prolegomena  tu  enter  umemsek^/t- 
lichen  Mythologie  (1826);  Eckermann,  Z<3br 
hueh  der  Religicnegeechiehte  ^nd  Myik^logiB 
der  ter$ehiedenen  Volker  dee  Alterthvme  (1845- 
*7) ;  Wuttke,  Gaehichte  de$  Heidena^tme  (Sd 
ed.,  Berlin,  1855);  Griechitehe  Mythologies  hy 
Gerhard  (1854),  PreUer  (1854- '5),  and  Welcker 
(1857);  Grimm,  Deuteche  Mythologie  (1635); 
Mallet,  **  Northern  Antiquities"  (new  ed^  Lon- 
don,  1847)  ;   Keyser,   *'  The  Religion  of  tlie 
Northmen,"  translated  by  Pennock  (New  York, 
1864);  and  Max  MtUler,  an  essay  on  compara- 
tive mythology  in  the  ''Oxford  Essays'^    for 
1856. 

MTXINOIDS,  an  order  of  fishes,  whidi,  with 
the  cydostomes  or  lampreys,  form  the 
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ii  mysonta  of  Agafisiz,  containing  the  lowest 
of  the  Tertebrates.  They  form  the  family  hy- 
ftrotreta  (MdlL),  and  are  characterized  by  a 
e^ixbdrieal  body,  obliqnely  truncated  anterior- 
ly; the  mouth  is  famished  with  cirri  or  ten- 
tacles, the  palate  is  perforated,  and  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  nose  and  month  communicate  (as  in 
no  other  fish) ;  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth 
has  a  single  tooth,  and  the  tongue  has  a  doable 
recurred  row  on  each  side ;  tiie  under  jaw  is 
absent,  and  the  inferior  margin  of  the  mouth 
is  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tongue  bone ;  the  eyes  are  concealed ;  the 
bnnddso  are  on  each  side  with  internal  ducts 
lei£ng  to  the  cdsophagus.  For  fnU  details  see 
tike  papers  of  J.  M&Uer,  in  the  ^*  Transadions 
<tf  the  Berlin  Academy''  for  1884,  1888,  1889, 
and  1842.  In  the  genus  myxine  (Linn.)  2  spi- 
racles approximate  on  the  lower  surface  behind 
the  bran<^isa,  each  receiving  the  external  ducts 
of  the  6  branchiffi  of  its  own  side.  The  common 
myxine  or  glatinons  hag  {M.  glutinoM^  Linn.) 
his  a  smooth  eel-like  body,  with  a  very  long 
dorsal  fin  continued  round  the  tail  to  the  vent, 
a  sin^e  spiracle  on  the  head,  and  8  barbules 
around  the  mouth ;  the  color  is  bluish  brown 
above  and  whitish  below;  the  length  is  from 
tf  to  16  inches.    linnnus  placed  this  animal 


among  worms,  regarding  the  2  lateral  parts  of 
the  tongue  as  transverse  jaws,  which  do  not 
occur  in  vertebrates.  The  specific  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  great  quantity  of  viscid  mucus 
secreted  by  the  cutaneous  glands  whose  pores 
open  along  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  the 
spinal  column  is  a  soft  and  flexible  cartila^- 
nous  tube,  with  no  division  into  rudimentf^ 
vertebras.  It  is  called  borer  from  its  habit  of 
eating  into  the  bodies  of  other  fish  which  have 
been  caught  on  hooks,  entering  the  mouth  or 
other  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  is 
often  annoying  to  fishermen  during  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  found  along  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  northern  seas.  In  the  genus 
heptatrema  (Dum.)  or  hdeUoatoma  (MttU.)  there 
are  6  or  7  branchisd  on  each  side,  each  with  an 
external  spiracle ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  con- 
spicuous through  the  skin.  It  resembles  the 
preceding  genus  in  internal  structure,  and  at- 
tains a  larger  size ;  it  is  found  in  the  southern 
seas,  preferring  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  lies  in 
wait  for  fishes;  it  is  active,  and  has  remarkable 
powers  of  emitting  mucus  from  the  skin.  The 
only  species  described  {B,  Forsteri^  MtiU^  is 
one  that  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers. 
MTZONTS.    See  Myxinoids. 
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Nthe  14th  letter  and  the  11th  consonant 
5  of  the  English  alphabet  N  {Nun)  was 
placed  immediately  after  m  (Men^  in  the  an- 
deot  alphabets,  either  from  the  affinity  of  their 
soonds,  or  from  tbe  association  of  ideas  in  their 
lames,  Mem  in  Semitic  signifying  water,  and 
Jfioi  a  fish.  The  usual  sound  of  the  English  N, 
or  that  which  it  naturally  has  when  not  affected 
by  the  neighboring  consonants,  is  that  of  a  lin^ 
giMl  nasal  This  is  in  the  English  language  an 
(ffiginal  sound,  derived  without  change  from 
the  earlier  languages.  There  is,  however,  an 
eioeption  in  phenomenon  and  similar  words, 
vhere  the  final  n,  in  the  sin^lar  neuter,  rep- 
roents  an  earlier  m.  There  is  va  epenthetic  n 
\thrv%g  (comp.  hreught)^  think  (comp.  thought) ; 
sbo  in  some  words  of  Latin  origin,  aajrangible 
(oomp.  fraeture\  tangent  (comp.  tact).  The 
letter  n  final,  after  {  or  m,  is  silent  in  English, 
u  condemn,  kiln,  column,  hymn;  but  t£is  n 
vas  originally  sounded.  The  omission  of  an  n 
is  sometimes  indicated  merely  by  the  length- 
cung  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  gooee  (Germ. 
Gqm),  tooth  (IsL  dene,  genit.  dentis ;  Moeso- 
M^Umthus),  tithe  (comp.  tenth).  TheEng- 
M  A,  when  it  comes  immediately  before  a 
psbtalmute,  BaCyCh  (when  pronounced  like  k), 
^*  ^  f  ,  or  ^  is  a  palatal  nasal,  or  has  the  sound 
of  R^  final  Dr.  Worcester,  in  his  quarto  dic- 
tionary, has  mtade  a  careful  collection  of  78 
vorda  in  idiich  n  has  this  palatal  sound.  In 
*9  final,  the  palatal  soond  has  arisen  in  the 


same  way,  although  the  sound  of  g  has  been 
dropped  in  English.  But  the  suffix  ing  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  infinitive  termination 
an  in  the  earlier  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  have  the  some  two  nasal  sounds  of 
n  as  the  English.  The  Mceso-Gothic  and  the 
Greek  have  the  two  nasal  sounds,  but  express 
the  palatal  nasal  by  g.  The  Latin  of  the  ear- 
liest authors  had  sometimes  gjmd  sometimes  n 
for  the  palatal  nasal.  (See  W.  Oorssen,  Ueber 
Auasprache  der  Lateinischen  Spraehe,  vol  i.  pp. 
104, 105,  Leipsic,  1858.)  The  Sanscrit  language 
has  a  great  variety  of  n  sounds. — In  numera- 
tion, the  Greek  N  signified  50.  Among  the 
Romans,  according  to  some  authors,  N  signified 
90 ;  according  to  others  900,  and  with  a  hor- 
izontal line  above  it,  90,000. 

NABIS,  a  Spartan  tyrant  who  raised  him- 
self to  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  Machan- 
idas  in  207. B.  0.  He  caused  the  young  son 
of  the  deceased  king  Lycurgus  to  be  assassin- 
ated;  the  most  infiuential  citizens  were  put  to 
death  or  banisf^ed ;  the  wealthy  were  subjected 
to  incessant  exactions  enforced  by  torture,  and 
one  of  the  tyrant^s  favorite  engines  of  punish- 
ment was  the  figure  of  a  woman  which  he 
called  his  wife  Apega,  and  which  being  made 
to  embrace  the  victim  pierced  him  with  spikes 
projecting  from  its  breast  and  arms.  The 
money  obtained  by  such  oppressive  means  en- 
abled him  to  support  a  mercenary  force  to  crush 
tiie  spirit  of  Sparta,  attempt  the  restoration  of 
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the  Lioedttmonian  Moeiidenoy  in  the  Pdopim- 
netns,  and  seize  the  citj  of  Meesene,  thongn  he 
wae  then  actaally  in  alliance  with  her.  He 
was  forced  howeyer  to  withdraw  by  the  Mega- 
lopolitan  general  Philopoemen,  but  in  the  next 
Tear  he  returned  and  reduced  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  to  great  distress.  On  the  oonoln- 
aion  of  the  first  Macedonian  war,  Flamininns, 
the  Roman  consul,  submitted  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  with  Kabis  to  a  congress  of  the 
Grecian  allies  of  Rome  held  at  Ck>rinth  in  196 
B.  0. ;  and  war  having  been  unanimously  de- 
creed against  him,  Flamininns,  with  a  power- 
fol  for^^vaded  Laconia,  and  laid  siege  to 
Bparta.  The  tyrant  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
but  was  ultimately  constrained  to  purchase 
peace  by  subscribing  to  the  most  abject  condi- 
tions. In  192,  having  again  involved  himself 
in  hostUities  with  the  Achieans,  once  more  un- 
der the  lead  of  Philopoemen,  he  applied  to  the 
.£tolians  for  succor.  They  sent  a  small  force, 
ostensibly  to  assist  but  in  reality  to  overthrow 
him,  and  he  was  soon  assassinated  by  their 
general  Alezamenus. 

NABLOOS,  or  Nabulub,  a  town  of  Syria, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name  in  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Damascus,  80  ul  N.  from  Jerusalem, 
in  lat  83'  12'  N.,  long.  86'  28'  E. ;  pop.  esti- 
mated  at  8,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mt  Gerizim,  and  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem.  When 
restoied  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, it  received  the  name  of  Neapolis,  of  which 
its  modem  name  is  a  corruption. 

NABOB  (Hind.  na¥>aub),  a  title  of  office  in 
India,  applied  during  the  Mogul  empire  to  the 
imperial  lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  a  province. 
The  word  is  the  plural  of  naiby  prince,  it  being 
a  cu8t(»n  of  the  natives  to  address  all  great 
men  in  the  plural  number.  The  imperial  com- 
mission conferred  upon  a  nabob  the  power  of 
bestowing  titles  below  the    rank  of  omrak 

H) ;  hB  was  permitted  to  grant  estates  sub- 
to  confirmation  by  the  supreme  authority ; 
lased  the  lands  to  the  general  farmers,  but 
had  no  part  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
except,  in  case  of  necessity,  assisting  the  im- 
perial officers  with  the  military  force.  He  had 
power,  for  disobedience  or  crime,  to  suspend 
the  omrahs  from  pay  till  the  case  was  examined 
at  court.  In  matters  of  justice  there  rested  an 
appeal  to  his  tribunal  fh>m  the  eon,  or  chief 
Justice,  though  he  seldom  reversed  the  decrees 
of  that  judge.  Dbputes  where  property  was 
not  concerned,  and  where  the  established  laws 
made  no  provision,  were  settled  by  his  au- 
thority ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  eject  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  from  their  lands  or  houses. 
As  the  power  of  the  emperors  declined,  their 
deputies  became  independent.  They  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  the  country  was  per- 
petuaUy  disturbed  by  their  contentions.  The 
English,  availing  themselves  of  these  dissen- 
iloBS^  reduced  them  in  detail  to  mere  pension- 
era  on  their  bounty. — In  Uie  English  language 
the  word  nabob  waa  introduced  when  the  early 


adventurers  returned  to  Great  Britain  from 
Hindostan,  and  signifies  a  man  who  has  se> 
quired  great  wealth  in  the  East 

NACOGDOCHES,  an  £.  co.  of  TexuL  booad- 
ed  8.  W.  by  the  Angelina  river  and  £.  by  th« 
Attoyac,  which  unite  at  the  8.  £.  comer ;  ares. 
886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  7,091,  of  whom  1,694 
were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  snr&et, 
occasionally  hilly  and  broken,  and  ffeMnDj 
well  timbered.  The  soil  varies  greaUy,  but  ii 
mostly  fertile,  cotton  and  com  being  the  pria- 
cipal  crops.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
189,110  bushels  of  &dian  com,  8,849  of  oati, 
88,260  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,109  lbs.  of  tobsoco, 
48,845  of  butter,  and  885  bales  of  cotton.  Tbcrt 
were  16  churches,  and  240  pupils  attesdiag 
public  schools.    Capital,  Nacogdoches. 

NADE8HDIN,  Nicolai  Ivaxowitcb,  a  Ro*- 
siim  author,  bora  in  Niini  Bieloomut,  Riaztn, 
Oct  17,  1804,  died  in  dt  Petersburg,  Jan.  St 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  sod 
was  graduated  in  1824  as  a  doctor  of  theology 
at  the  academy  of  Moscow.  He  filled  for  two 
years  the  chair  of  Russian  and  Latin  literstun 
at  the  seminary  of  Riazan,  and  aftenrtrd 
devoted  himself  in  Moscow  exclusively  to  fit- 
erary  pursuits,  chiefly  as  a  Journalist.  He  wif 
appointed  professor  of  archseology  at  tbt 
university  of  Moscow,  travelled  in  Gennsnj, 
France,  and  the  Crimea,  and  embodied  tbi 
results  of  his  archfeological  investigationi  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Odessa  historical  sad 
archsDological  society.  In  1886  he  left  his  pro- 
fessorship and  the  ^^  Telescope**  journal  in  Mos- 
cow, andf  resided  successively  at  Vologda  spd 
Odessa.  He  published  a  description  of  hif 
observations  in  that  region  in  his  ^RosiisB 
Alhambra"  (1889),  and  ''Journey  throngfa 
Bessarabia**  (1840).  In  1840-*41  he  exj^rtd 
8.  E.  Europe  under  the  au^ices  of  the  Odevs 
society,  and  on  his  return  spent  some  time  ifi 
Vienna,  where  he  published  an  essay  on  Bos- 
sian  dialects  in  the  Jakrhiteher  der  lAUrobn, 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Pelovsky,  the 
Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  to  conduct  tiie 
journal  published  in  St.  Petersburg  under  bit 
auspices;  and  in  1846  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  geographical  society  in  tint 
dty,  in  which  he  was  made  president  of  tbe 
ethnological  department  Among  his  last  pro- 
ductions was  a  Russian  translation  4n  10  vol- 
umes  of  Ritter*^  ErdJcumde,  He  wrote  largely 
for  the  Russian  cyclops»dia,  and  for  Senkor- 
skv*s"  library.*' 

NADIR,  in  astronomy,  that  point  oi  the 
lower  celestial  hemisphere  directly  under  our 
feet,  and  opposite  the  zenith.  It  and  the  zenith 
constitute  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon. 

NADIR  SHAH,  or  Koru  Khan,  a  king  of 
Persia,  bom  in  the  village  of  Abuver,  nesr 
Kelat  in  Khorassan,  Nov.  11,  1688,  asssssisst- 
ed  June  19  or  20,  1747.  His  father,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Toorkish  tribe  of  AfiUiar,  sod 
was  a  maker  of  sheepskin  caps  and  coats,  died 
when  his  son  was  scarcely  18  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  17  Nadir  waa  taken  prisoner  in  so 
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JBTttkm  of  Elhorftnfin  by  th«  Usbecks,  bat 
ifter  remaming  in  oapdvity  4  years,  escaped 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  goyemor  of 
Khorassan,  'vdiere  he  attained  to  high  rank. 
But  having  been  degraded  and  severely  pnn- 
bhed  by  his  master,  he  fled,  and,  placing  him- 
ttlf  it  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  soon  be- 
oime  feared  for  his  daring  exploits.  The  civil 
commotions  of  tiie  times  opened  a  field  for  his 
SDlHtion*  The  leaders  of  the  Afghan  army, 
whidi  had  oYermn  Persia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  had  dethroned  the  monarch 
of  the  Safian  line ;  bat,  hated  for  their  crnel- 
ty  iod  <^prefl9ion,  their  power  in  the  remoter 
proTinces  was  weak,  and  Tamasp,  the  son  of 
the  last  king,  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  preca- 
rious independence.  Nadir  Shah  joined  him 
it  ICazanderan  in  1727,  at  the  head  of  5,000 
meo,  wiUi  the  declared  intention  of  expelling 
erery  AQ^an  from  the  soil  of  Persia.  Kaised 
to  the  sapreme  command,  he  took  Meshed  and 
flerit,  defeated  the  Afghan  king,  Ashrif,  in  a 
series  of  bloody  engagements,  drove  him  ont 
of  the  province  of  Khorassan,  pursued  the  fly- 
ing irmy  to  Ispahan,  and  finally  overtook  it  at 
PmsepoSUs.  Eventually  Ashrif  was  slain,  and 
hn  forces  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
For  his  services  Nadir  received  from  Tamasp 
m  1730  the  four  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Ma- 
nnderan,  Setstan,  and  Eerman,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Tamasp-Eouli  (Tamasp's  slave),  to 
which  Khan  was  added  by  his  sovereign.  War 
widi  the  Tnrks  breaking  out  in  1781,  Nadir 
defested  them  on  the  plains  of  Hamadan ;  but 
retandng  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Af- 
ghans, t&  imbecile  Tamasp  took  the  opportuni- 
ty of  msrching  against  the  Turks,  and  being  in- 
glorioQsly  vanqiidshed,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
m  which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinoes. 
The  discontent  excited  by  this  treaty  was  fan- 
ned by  Nadir,  who  published  a  proclamation 
declaring  his  intention  to  carry  on  the  war, 
nd  finally  dethroned  his  sovereign,  Aug.  16, 
17S2,  and  afterward  secreUy  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  son  of  Tamasp,  Abbas  III., 
an  in&nt  8  months  old,  was  made  the  nominal 
nkr,  but  died  in  1786.  An  assembly  was  called 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  at  which, 
it  is  said,  more  than  100,000  persons  were  pres- 
ent; and  here  Nadir  Shah  with  much  apparent 
rehiotance  accepted  the  crown,  Feb.  26,  1786. 
hi  the  mean  time  he  had  wrested  ftom  the 
Tu^  the  ceded  provinces,  and,  having  con- 
cbded  a  peace,  turned  his  victorious  arms  upon 
the  A^o^ians.  The  province  of  Candahar  was 
ktvaded,  the  city  of  that  name  taken  in  1788, 
and  his  son,  Riza  Kouli,  subsequently  crossed 
the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  and  overthrew  the  ruler 
of  Bokhara  and  the  Usbecks.  A^hanistan 
was  soon  afterward  conquered,  and  some 
fttptives  having  taken  refuge  in  Hindostan, 
Na£r  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  them, 
who  with  an  his  suite  was  murdered  by  the 
Popalaee  at  Jelalabad.  The  Mogul  emperor 
nriag  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage, 
Kidir  marched  into  Hindostan  the  following 


year,  defsated  the  Mogul  army,  and  stored 
Delhi,  which  at  first  he  treated  with  singular 
moderation ;  but  the  inhabitants  having  sud- 
denly risen  upon  the  Persians  and  kmed  a 
considerable  number,  Nadir  ordered  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Hindoos  in  every  house  in 
which  a  murdered  Persian  was  found.  The 
daughter  lasted  ft>om  morning  till  noon,  and 
was  then  suspended  by  Nadir^s  orders.  The 
immense  treasures,  which  the  Mogul  emperors, 
had  spent  two  centuries  in  amassing,  were' 
seized  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  includ* 
ing  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  with  his 
plunder  Nadir  returned  to  Persia  without  de- 
priving the  Mogul  emperor  of  any  provinces 
except  those  west  of  the  Indus.  In  1740  he 
forced  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara  to  submit  to  his 
power,  and  then  marched  against  the  king  of 
Aharesm,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  took 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  His  dominions  were 
extended  fhmi  the  Indus  on  the  east  almost  to 
the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west,  and  ft'om 
the  rersian  gulf  on  the  south  to  the  Oxus  on 
the  north,  thus  reviving  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Hitherto  he  had  ruled 
with  moderation,  but  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  were  stained  by  the  foulest  acts  of  cruelty. 
In  an  expedition  against  the  Lesglds  he  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  fired  at  him  from  a  wood ; 
and  having  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  son,  Riza  Kouli,  he  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out.  But,  struck  with  remorse 
at  the  act,  and  filled  with  fury  at  his  courtiers 
for  not  having  prevented  it,  he  put  to  death  50 
of  them.  Subsequently  not  only  individuals, 
but  whole  cities,  were  put  to  the  sword  on 
the  slightest  su^icion.     Liberal  in  the  first 

Eart  of  his  reign,  he  became  avaricious  as 
egrew  old,  and  the  whole  empire  groaned 
under  his  exactions.  At  length  a  number  of 
noblemen,  hearing  that  they  were  included  in 
a  proscribed  list,  resolved  to  assassinate  the 
tyrant;  and  4  of  them,  employed  about  the 
court,  made  their  way  into  his  tent  in  the  nighty 
and  despatched  him.  In  spite  of  his  excesses, 
his  countrymen  continue  to  look  upon  him 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  as  having  restored 
Persia  to  her  independence  as  a  nation.  BUb 
life  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Moham- 
med Mahadi  Khan,  his  secret^,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  8ir  W.  Jones.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  his  career  is  given  by  Malcolm 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Persia," 
and  by  Fraser,  whose  authorities  were  Persian 
MSS.  (London,  1742). 

Nj£yins,  Cneitts,  a  Roman  poet  and  dram- 
atist, bom  probably  in  Campania  between 
274  and  264  B.  C,  died  in  Utica,  AfHca,  about 
204  or  202  B.  0.  He  served  in  the  first  Punio 
war,  settled  in  Rome,  and  produced  his  earliest 
play  in  285,  making  the  stage  a  vehicle  for 
assailing  the  aristocracy.  For  a  libel  on  Q. 
OiBcilius  Metellns,  one  of  the  proudest  of  the 
patricians,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  ob- 
tained his  release  by  two  plays,  the  Btmohti 
and  Le(m,  in  which  he  recanted  his  calumnies. 
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Haying  anin  offended,  he  went  into  exile  at 
Utioa,  and  employed  his  latter  dars  npon  hii 
epic  poem  on  the  '^Pnnic  War,  a  few 
dU  of  which  are  still  extant    Thongh 

itten  in  the  old  8atnmian  metre,  it  was 
highly  appreciated  eyen  in  the  Augustan  age, 
YirgU  haying  adopted  seyeral  passages  from  it 
The  hest  edition  of  his  few  extant  fragments  is 
that  of  Olussmann  (Jena,  1848). 

NAGASAKI  (pronounced  ltanaa$aki)y  a  city 
*and  port  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
island  of  Kiusiu,  in  lat  82^  44'  8"  N.,  and  long. 
laO*  51'  58"  K,  800  m.  from  Yeddo;  pop. 
about  60,000.  The  baj  of  Nagasaki  is  7  m.  m 
leng^  by  1  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  by  high 
and  steep  hills  on  which  are  numerous  batter- 
ies of  cannon.  There  are  also  seyeral  fortified 
islands  in  the  bay,  the  highest  of  which  is  the 
Papenberg,  so  calied  by  the  Dutch  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
Ji^MUi,  the  Catholic  priests  were  thrown  from 
its  summit  The  harbor  comprises  8  safe  an- 
chorages: the  outer  one,  west  of  Papenberx; 
the  second  in  the  middle,  £.  of  that  island; 
and  the  third  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  in 
front  of  the  city.  In  all  tliese  roads  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  the  lar^^  yessels.  The 
scenery  around  Nagasaki  is  yery  beautifrd, 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  the  8.  coast  of 
Eni^and,  though  on  a  much  grander  scale.  The 
dty  lies  along  the  water^s  edge,  and  spreads 
upward  between  and  among  the  hills,  which  are 
here  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  high.    The  greater 

Krt  of  the  houses  lie  in  an  ascending  yalley 
tween  two  hills,  spreading  on  either  hand 
some  distance  up  the  hillsides.  The  length  of 
the  city  is  about  f  of  a  mile,  with  neany  the 
same  breadth.  Three  large  streams  flow  from 
the  hills  into  the  harbor,  the  largest  being  cross- 
ed by  more  than  20  substantial  stone  bridges  of 
one  and  two  arches.  The  hills  are  so  steep  that 
the  houses  are  ranged  in  tiers  one  aboye  the 
other  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  the  floor  of  one 
house  being  on  a  leyel  with  the  roof  of  its  next 
lower  nei^bor.  At  frequent  interyals  flights 
of  stone  steps  lead  upward  to  temples  hidden 
among  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  sometimes  to  tea 
booses  or  houses  of  entertainment  and  pleasure. 
lUny  of  the  streets  are  long,  handsctfne  aye- 
nues,  80  or  40  feet  wide,  with  a  smooth,  well 
beaten,  and  cleanly  swept  roadway,  haying  a 
Barrow  stone  payement  in  the  centre.  The 
houses  are  mostly  neat  wooden  cottages,  each 
surrounded  by  a  court  or  garden.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  city  is  conyenient  for  drainage,  and 
rills  of  water  from  the  hills  flow  through  all 
the  principal  streets.  On  the  8  large  streams 
there  are  a  few  grist  mills  of  rude  c<mstruo- 
tion ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from 
the  city  there  is  a  steam  fbundenr  managed 
wholly  by  native  workmen  who  baye  been 
instructed  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  about  50 
Saropean  and  American  reMdenU  at  Nagasaki, 
which  has  been  open  to  foreijm  commerce 
sinoe  July  1,  1859.  It  is  one  of  the  6  imperial 
eities  of  Japan,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  goy- 


emor,  who  is  chsnged  at  the  end  of  S  ye 
There  is  a  Chinese  ootory  called  To-Zin-Jasiki, 
which  forms  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city. 
Ten  yessels  are  annually  allowed  to  enter  the 
port  from  China.  The  internal  commerce  u 
extensiye,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  por- 
celain and  silk  soods. — Nagasaki,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  small  fishing 
yiUage,  when  the  prince  of  Omnra,  being  con- 
yerted  to  Christiamty,  allowed  some  Portugoees 
merchants  to  settie  there,  and  in  1558  built  a 
church  and  invited  the  Portuguese  misaioik- 
aries  to  make  it  their  head-quarters,  prop- 
ising  them  that  no  religion  but  Christianity 
should  be  tolerated  there.  Converta  flocked 
thither,  and  Nagasaki  soon  became  a  consider^ 
able  city.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  began,  and  in  1621  a& 
the  churches  were  destroyed,  and  heathen  tem- 
ples built  on  their  sites.  By  an  imperial  edict  ia 
1624  all  the  ports  in  Japan  were  closed  to  for- 
eigners except  Firando,  where  the  Dutch  and 
English  were  allowed  to  trade,  and  Nagasaki, 
which  remuned  open  to  the  Portuguese  and 
Chinese.  In  1685  the  Portuguese  were  con- 
fined to  an  artificial  island  called  Desima, 
formed  by  throwing  rubbish  into  a  shallow 
part  of  the  harbor,  and  connected  with  the 
shore  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  This  isUnd,  ia 
shape  like  a  fan,  is  286  paces  in  length  and  89 
in  breadth,  and  about  4  feet  above  the  water. 
Its  area  is  8  acres.  In  1688  the  Portugocas 
were  wholly  banbhed  from  Japan,  and  8  yean 
later  the  Dutch  merchants  were  ordered  to 
remove  f^m  Firando  and  establish  them- 
selves in  Desima,  to  which  for  more  than  two 
centuries  they  were  closely  confined,  tm  the 
recent  opening  of  Nagasaki  to  foreign  com- 
merce. Their  number  was  limited  to  1 1  men, 
no  foreign  women  being  admitted,  and  only 
two  ships  were  allowed  to  come  annually  from 
Batavia  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  tin,  spices, 
woollens,  chintzes,  and  some  small  miscellane- 
ous articles,  to  the  amount  in  all  of  abovt 
$800,000.  Desima  is  still  occupied  by  DnUh 
merchants,  but  they  are  no  longer  guarded  and 
restricted  as  formeriy. 

NAGPOOR,  or  Naqpokx,  a  province  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  Mto- 
ated  betwen  lat  IT  50'  and  23^ 5'  N.,  and  long. 
78'  8'  and  83'  10*  E.;  area,  76,500  sq.m.;  pop, 
4,650,000.  It  is  divided  into  5  districU;  the 
principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Chan- 
da,  Ryepoor,  Bundara,  and  Kamptee.  The 
surface  is  in  general  elevated,  with  a  slope  to- 
ward the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  &  £.  part  of  th« 
territory,  comprising  about  i  of  the  whole.  Las 
not  been  explored  by  Europeans.  It  is  W(H>dy 
and  hilly ;  the  yallevs  are  partially  cleared  and 
planted.  The  ngahs  of  J^agpoor,  sometimes 
called  of  Bcrar,  were  the  rulers  of  a  stale 
which  formed  a  branch  of  the  great  Mahratta 
confederation ;  but  at  the  death  of  Hie  last  of 
the  dynasty  in  1853,  the  territory  was  annexed 
to  the  British  empire.  (See  Bekas.) — Xao- 
rooa,  the  capital,  is  440  m.  N.  £.  from  Bun- 
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bftj;  pop.  111,281.  It  is  7  m.  in  droninfer- 
6006,  bat  yery  straggling ;  and  most  of  the 
lurases  are  of  mud,  roofed  with  either  thatch 
or  tfles.  Silk,  cotton,  and  cntlerj  are  mannfiu)- 
tored.  Kagpoor  was  an  insignificant  village 
in  1740,  when  the  Bhoonslah  r%|ah  made  it  the 
Mit  of  an  independent  Mahratta  soyereignty. 

KAGT-SANDOB,  J6z8Bf,  a  Hungarian  gen- 
enl,  bom  in  Grosswardein  in  1804,  executed 
in  And,  Oct  6,  1849.  He  early  entered  the 
Amtrian  army,  but  was  living  on  half  pay  as  a 
fieotenant  of  cavalry  when  tiie  revolution  of 
1848  brol^e  out.  He  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  Um  Hungarian  national  guard,  distinguished 
Umself  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  especially  on 
Oct  16, 1848,  was  active  under  GOrgey  in  the 
campaigii  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  April  6,  and  was 
ooniiNeooas  for  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Buda. 
Henbsequentlj  commanded  on  the  upper  Dan- 
ube tod  the  Waag.  He  was  a  declared  Mend 
of  rqmblican  institutions,  and  the  first  to  sus- 
pect the  proceedings  of  €K>rgey.  He  accom- 
|Mnied  the  latter  on  his  retreat  fh>m  Oomorn 
m  July,  on  which  occasion  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  nibjected  to  great  sufferings,  his  corps 
being  greatiy  ont  up  at  the  battle  of  Waitzen, 
h\j  15  and  l^and  two  days  afterward  near 
f8b6-8z<lgy.  The  army  having  crossed  the 
TheiM,  Kagy-S^dor's  division  was  surprised 
before  Debreczin  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
RoBnans  under  Faskevitch,  and  dispersed  i^r 
•  gsDant  thougb  short  struggle  (Aug.  2).  He 
fooght  once  more  on  the  Maros,  near  Arad.  A 
few  days  later  Gdrgey's  surrender  at  Yil&gos 
(Ai^  18^  made  him  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  RoBBiana,  and  with  his  comrades  he  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrians.  They  were  sen- 
teneed  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  eze- 
eated  at  Arad.  He  met  his  fate  with  heroic 
eehnoeas.  His  last  words  are  said  to  have 
been:  Eodie  mihi^  croi  tihi, 

KAHANT,  a  post  village,  township,  and 
watering  place  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  £. 
from  Boston  by  water;  pop.  in  1855, 270.  The 
township  was  separated  from  Lynn  in  1858.  It  is 
a  peninsnla,  running  out  about  8^  m.  into  Mas- 
iichnsetts  bay,  and  consists  of  two  islands  con- 
Meted  by  a  beach  i  m.  in  leng^,  and  united 
to  Lynn  by  another  beach  2  m.  in  length.  The 
ongmal  Indian  name  of  the  place,  Kahanteu, 
ngaifies  twms  or  two  things  united.  The 
JATger  of  the  two  islands,  called  Great  Nahant, 
is  S  m.  long  and  i  m.  broad,  and  contdns  468 
Mrei.  At  the  £.  extremity  is  a  large  hotel, 
iod  numerous  cottages  are  scattered  over  it, 
veed  chiefly  as  summer  residences  by  the  citi- 
nns  of  Boston.  In  many  places  the  shore  is 
fioed  by  rocks  rising  20  to  60  feet  above  the 
tide;  and  there  are  many  singular  caves  and 
Mies,  the  most  notea  of  which  are  the 
SwiUow's  cave  and  the  Spoutmg  Horn.  Little 
^ahant,  which  lies  between  Great  Nahant  and 
toe  mainland,  rises  80  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
comprises  about  40  acres.  The  isthmus  which 
ttffmecta  it  with  Lynn  is  a  narrow  beach  of 


sand  and  gravel  so  hard  that  a  horse^s  foot* 
steps  scarcely  leave  a  trace.  Nahant  has  long 
been  a  favorite  watering  place  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  £.  of  Nahant  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  is  Egg  Bock,  rising  abruptiy  to  the  height 
of  86  feet,  and  crowned  by  a  lighthouse. 

NAHUM  (Heb.,  "consolation"),  the  7th  of 
the  lesser  prophets  in  order  of  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  the  6th 
in  order  of  time,  bom  in  Elkosh,  a  village  of 
Galilee,  fiourished  about  the  beginning  of  the' 
7th  century  B.  0.  He  prophesied  in  Judah  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  after 
the  deportation  of  the  10  tribes,  and  predicted 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  relief  of 
Judah.  He  alludes  twice  to  an  overthrow  of 
that  city,  and  some  have  conjectured  that  he 
refers  to  two  distinct  captures,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  its  final  ruin  by  Oyaxares  I.  and 
Nabopolassar  in  625  B.  0.  is  historical. 

NAIADS  (Gr.  ya»,  to  swim),  in  Grecian  and 
Boman  mythology,  nymphs  who  presided  over 
fresh  waters,  and  were  supposed  to  inspire 
those  who  drank  of  them  witn  oracular  powers 
and  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  could  also  restore 
sick  persons  to  healtii.  They  are  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  beautiM  maidens,  half 
draped,  and  with  long  hair. 

NAIL  (Sax.  nagel;  Ger.  Nagel),  a  piece  of 
metal,  more  or  less  sharp  at  one  end  with  a 
head  at  the  other,  used  to  fasten  together  pieces 
of  wood  or  other  material  by  being  ariven 
into  or  through  them.  The  principal  division 
of  nails  is  into  wrought  and  cut^  the  former 
being  made  from  tough  wrought  iron,  the  lat- 
ter from  rolled  plates.  The  different  sorts 
of  nails  are  named  either  from  the  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  or  from  their  8hi^>e,  as 
shingle,  floor,  ship  carpenters',  and  horse-shoe 
nails,  rose-heads,  diamonds,  &c.  The  small, 
sharp  nails  used  by  saddlers  and  others  are 
called  tacks.  The  small,  sharp,  taper  nuk, 
without  heads,  used  by  shoemakers,  are  sprigs. 
Those  used  for  nailing  floors  and  ceilings,  with 
head  only  on  one  sine,  which  in  the  cut  nail 
is  made  in  the  operation  of  cutting,  are  brada. 
Very  large  nails  are  called  spikes.  The  term 
penny,  when  used  to  mark  the  size  of  nails,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  pound.  Thus, 
a  4-penny  nail  was  such  that  1,000  of  them 
weighed  4  pounds,  10-penny  such  that  1,000 
weighed  10  pounds,  dsc.  Originally,  the 
**  hundred  "  when  applied  to  nails  was  6  score 
or  120;  consequentiy  the  thousand  was  1,200. — 
The  making  of  nails  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
handicraft  arts,  probably  dating  as  &r  back  as 
the  art  of  working  metals.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons were  employed  in  making  the  nails  re- 
quired for  use,  tiiere  having  been  no  fewer 
tiian  60,000  nailers  in  the  neighborhood  <^ 
Birmingham  alone.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
60  years  that  machinery  has  been  employed 
to  supersede  to  any  extent  hand  labor  m  nail 
making.  However,  one  of  the  earliest  grants 
from  tne  British  patent  ofl&oe  was  in  1618  to 
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Olemont  Dawbenj  for  an  "  engine,  worked  hj 
water,  for  catting  iron  into  small  bars  or  rods 
for  making  nails.**  Afterward  other  machines 
were  invented  for  forging  and  drawing  nail 
rods,  tibe  form  in  which  the  nailer  receives  the 
iron.  The  naUer  requires  for  his  trade  a  small 
forge  fire,  an  anvil,  and  several  hammers  and 
hei^g  tools,  or  bores,  for  the  different  sorts 
and  sizes  of  nails.  In  the  United  States  the 
making  of  wrought  nails  is  oommonlj  a  part 
of  the  blaoksmith^s  business,  except  the  larger 
bolts  and  spikes  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  now 
generally  made  bv  machinery.  The  end  of  the 
nail  rod  is  first  heated  In  the  forge  fire,  the 
smith  havinff  two  or  more  rods  in  at  the  same 
time,  aceordmg  to  his  skill.  The  body  of  the 
nail  is  then  formed  on  the  heated  end,  and  cut 
off  bv  a  chisel  fixed  in  the  anvil  block.  While 
stiU  hot  the  nail  is  placed  in  a  bore,  or  heading 
tool,  and  the  head  ushioned  with  the  hammer. 
The  bore  is  a  piece  of  strong  iron  with  a  steel 
knob  at  each  end,  perforated  to  the  size  of  the 
shank  of  the  naU,  and  countersunk  to  corre- 
spond with  the  head.  About  1790  the  first 
machine  for  dispensing  with  hand  labor  in 
nail  making  was  invented  in  En^and.  It  was 
however  only  proposed  to  use  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power,  to  move  hammers  and  other 
appliances  for  making  nails  similar  to  those 
made  by  hand.  The  next  step  in  advance  was 
the  machine  of  Thomas  Clifford  of  the  city  of 
Bri^ioi,  patented  in  1790.  He  used  two  iron  roll- 
ers, faced  with  steel,  in  which  were  sunk  im- 
E'  >ns,  or  forms  of  the  nails,  half  of  the  form 
in  each  roUer,  and  arranged  ciroumfer- 
y,  so  that  a  bar  of  iron,  being  passed  be- 
tween the  rollers,  came  through  a  string  of 
nails,  the  head  of  one  nail  being  slightly  joined 
to  the  point  of  the  next ;  these  were  then  sepa- 
rated bv  shears  or  nippers.  Sometimes  sevmd 
rows  of  indentations  were  made  in  the  sur&ce 
of  the  rollers,  and,  instead  of  bars,  a  slip  of 
sheet  iron  was  passed  through,  and  being  forced 
into  the  dies  was  formed  into  nails.  Still  an- 
other method  was  to  form  nails  by  casting,  but 
these  were  too  brittle  to  be  of  much  service. — 
Nails  made  by  either  of  the  processes  already 
mentioned  were  very  expensive,  and  in  the 
]Jnited  States,  where  so  many  wooden  struc- 
tures had  to  be  erected  by  the  settlers,  the  ob- 
taining of  cheap  nails  wss  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  was  under  the  stimulus  of  this 
pressing  necessity  that  about  the  year  1790  in- 
aenious  men  set  to  work  to  invent  nail  machines. 
It  is  difiScult  at  the  present  dav  to  ascertain 
who  it  was  that  first  conceived  the  idea  of  cut- 
ting nails  fh)m  sUps  or  rolled  plates  of  iron. 
At  first  the  nails  were  cut  from  a  slip  or 
hoop,  and  headed  by  a  few  blows  of  a  nam- 
mer  while  grasping  them  in  a  vice  worked  by 
the  foot  But  very  soon  the  machines  were 
made  to  cut  and  head  the  nail  at  one  operation. 
Between  1794,  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  and 
1817,  more  than  100  patents  had  been  issued 
lor  nail  machines  and  improvements.  The  first 
patent  wss  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails, 


ICareh  2a,  1794,  to  Josiah  O.  Person,  or  P««v 
son,  of  New  York.  Jan.  16, 1796,  Jacob  Pefw 
kins  of  Boston  obtained  a  patent  for  a  cutting 
machine.  The  following  year  patents  wera 
issued  to  Peter  Cliff  and  to  Amos  Whitteaiwa 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Daniel  IVench  of 
Connecticut.  The  first  patent  for  a  cutting  aad 
heading  machine  (Nov.  11,  1796)  was  granted 
to  Isaac  Oarretson  of  Pennsylvania;  and  «■ 
Dec  12, 1796,  a  patent  for  a  similar  tna^^im^ 
to  George  Chandler  of  Maryland.  Afterward 
several  patents  were  granted  to  Jesse  Reed, 
Samuel  Kogers,  and  Melville  Otis  of  Masaa 
chusetts,  to  Mark  and  Richard  Reeve  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Roswell  Noble  of  Baltimore,  aad 
others.  The  machine  invented  by  Jesse  Eeed« 
with  some  later  improvements,  is  that  stiD 
most  largely  used.  The  manufacture  of  c«l 
nails  was  soon  established  in  Massachuaetta, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penneyl- 
vania,  and  Maryland.  In  1810  Joseph  O.  Dyer 
of  Boston,  but  then  a  merchant  in  LoDdkn, 
took  out  patents  in  England  for  the  nail  Ba- 
chinery  invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  larg* 
manufacturing  establishments  were  soon  ]i«l 
in  operation.  Some  in  the  neighborhood  ef 
Birmingham  are  able  to  make  over  40,000,OW 
nails  per  week.  In  1856  there  were  in  tb# 
United  States  2,645  machines,  producing  81,461 
tons  of  nails.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  per^ 
sons  mentioned  above  were  not  the  first  to  in- 
vent machines  for  cutting  nails.  In  *'  BnnVa 
Merchants*  Magazine**  it  is  stated  that  Be^la- 
min  Cochran,  a  shop  mate  of  Eli  Whitney,  wiio 
died  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  made  the  irst 
machine  of  the  kind  about  1790.  Many  of  tba 
first  inventors  spent  large  sums  of  money  oa 
their  machines.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ii 
cost  more  than  $1,000,000  to  bring  them  to  the 
perfectioii  arrived  at  in  1810,  when  a  machiBa 
made  about  100  nails  per  minute.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  full  value  of  this  Americaa 
invention  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
world  in  the  well  known  report  of  Albot  Qt^ 
latin,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury.  L«rg» 
nail  factories  were  early  established  in  differvni 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  £lliooU*s  Mill% 
near  Baltimore.  At  the  present  day  the  bMi- 
ness  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  tba 
Schuylkill  iron  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Tbera 
the  pigs  from  the  furnace  go  immediately  to 
the  bloomary,  thence  to  the  rolling  mill,  and  so 
on  through  the  slitting  and  nail  cutting  ma- 
chines, so  that  all  the  operations  from  the  croda 
ore  to  the  finished  nail  are  carried  on  at  tha 
same  place. — During  the  year  ending  June  80« 
1859,  the  exports  of  naUs  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  4^686,207  lbs.,  valued  aft 
$188,228;  and  the  imports  to  860,366  IbsL, 
valued  at  $84,504. 

NAIN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned  ia 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.  11-17)  as  Hm 

Elace  where  Jesus  raised  the  widow  *s  son  to 
fe.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Littla 
Herroon,  in  the  pashalio  of  Akka,  separat- 
ed  tram  Mt  Tabor  by  the  brook    Kidiea, 
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4$m.  from  Jenualem  and  8  m.  from  Kazareth. 
It  is  now  an  insignificant  hamlet  of  a  few  fam- 
ifiM,  md  is  called  Nein. 

NAIRNSHIBE,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  the  Moray  frith,  E.  and  S. 
bjBginahire,  and  W.  by  InvemesB-fihire;  area, 
iboQt  215  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  9,956.  The 
eoMt,  about  10  m.  in  extent,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
daageroDSw  The  inland  districts  are  hilly  and 
vooded;  those  on  the  sea  are  well  cnltivated 
and  prodactiYe.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nairn 
lod  lindhorn.  The  climate  is  severe  bat 
hedtkfol.    Coital,  Nairn. 

NAXHrrOHEyAN,  a  town  of  European 
Rasna,  in  the  goyemment  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on 
the  r^t  bank  of  the  Don,  7  ip.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Roator;  pop.  in  1851,  14,166,  mostly  Armeni- 
ins.  It  itands  on  an  eminence,  has  mannfac- 
tana  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  maintains  an  ex- 
tenHTO  tiaffic  with  Oircassia,  Astrakhan,  Tm-- 
kiitiB,  and  Constantinople,  especially  in  pearls 
aod  predoos  atcmes.  The  town  was  fomided 
in  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians,  and  is  the 
lett  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Russia. 

NAKHSHIVAN  (anc.  Naanuma),  a  city  of 
Rflflsan  Armenia,  on  a  platean  near  the  left 
baakof  the  Aras,  88  m.  S.  E.  from  Erivan, 
iadl75  m.  8.  from  Tiflis;  pop.  abont  5,000. 
Tbe  Armenians  re^pard  it  as  the  most  ancient 
ettjm  the  world,  and  as  the  spot  where  Noah 
lettled  after  the  delnge;  and  it  formerly  con- 
tained, according  to  the  Persian  annalists,  40,- 
000  honaes.  In  1840  it  was  partly  destroyed 
hj  an  earthquake. 

NAMES,  words  by  which  single  objects  are 
denoted.  In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only  of 
the  names  of  men,  which  are  commonly  termed 
poper  names,  llieeo  are  divided  into  baptis- 
ed or  (^iriatian  names,  and  family  names  or 
nrnames.  It  is  probable  that  all  names  were 
originally  significant,  though  in  the  lapse  of 
tioe  and  the  decay  of  languages  the  meaning 
of  many  of  them  has  been  lost.  The  most  an- 
aat  names  which  have  come  down  to  ns,  as  for 
iartioce  those  of  the  early  Hebrews,  are  distin- 
guhed  for  simplicity,  a  single  word  only,  with 
nre  exceptions,  oonstitating  the  name,  as  Abra- 
htiB,  Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and  Solomon.  The 
noit  andent  names  of  women  are  equally  sim- 
ple, aod  with  significations  peculiarly  suited  to 
tb  female  sex,  aa  Rachel,  ewe ;  Deborah,  bee ; 
Tamar^palm  tree;  Hannah,  favor,  or  favorable. 
^  flmtiana,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
^usi  and  Greeks  had  no  surnames.  But  in 
|ta)7,  at  least  in  those  parts  which  the  Greeks 
^  not  conquered,  as  among  the  Etruscans. 
&nulj  names  were  in  use,  preceded  or  followed 
bjaa  indiridnal  denomination.  The  Romans 
*J^ted  the  same  system  of  nomenclature,  and 
MO  mmr  Etruscan  names,  as  Horatius,  Livius, 
AttlM,  Marcos,  PubUus,  Severus.  Their  system 
of  nanes  was  very  complete.  The  whole  com- 
iiMttweilth  was  divided  into  dans  called  genUt^ 
2^  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several 
™wiiea.  Thus  in  the  gens  Cornelia  were  in- 
C"^  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  Lentuli, 


Oethegl,  Dolabelke,  CinniB,  SyllsB,  and  others. 
To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  families,  and 
to  distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  same  race, 
they  had  usually  8  names,  viz.,  the  pr<gnofnen^ 
the  nomeny  and  the  cognomen.  The  prssnomen 
denoted  the  individual,  the  nomen  marked  the 
gens,  and  the  cognomen  distinguished  the  frmi- 
Uy.  Thus,  in  the  name  Publius  Cornelius  Bci- 
pio,  Publius  was  what  we  now  call  the  Christian 
or  given  name,  Cornelius  indicated  tJie  clan  or 
gens,  and  Scipio  showed  that  the  individual 
belonged  to  the  Scipio  family  of  the  Comelii, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  pious  Scipio, 
who  from  his  practice  of  leading  about  his 
blind  old  father  was  figuratively  called  icipio  or 
the  staff..  Successful  military  conmoanders  were 
sometimes  complimented  by  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  name  or  agnomen^  often  commemorative 
of  their  conque^  as  Coriolanus,  Africanus, 
Germanicus.  Complexion  and  other  personal 
qualities  often  gave  rise  to  cognomens  among 
the  Romans,  as  Niger,  black;  Paulus,  little; 
Calvus,  bald;  Cocles,  one-eyed;  Flaccus,  flap- 
eared;  Fronto,  heavy-browed.  The  order  of 
birth  originated  others,  as  Quintus,  the  fifth ; 
Septimus,  the  seventh.  Some  were  derived 
from  the  time  of  nativity,  as  Martins,  Mains. — 
The  use  of  surnames  in  modem  times  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  As  Christianity 
triumphed  over  paganism  in  Europe,  the  old 
pagan  names  were  laid  aside,  and  new  names 
derived  from  Scripture  or  from  church  history 
were  given  to  the  converts,  sometimes  a  whole 
company  to  save  trouble  being  baptized  by  the 
same  name,  so  that  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Mary, 
Margaret,  and  similar  appellations,  became  so 
oonmion  as  to  create  great  confusion  and  in- 
convenience. For  several  centuries  nicknames 
derived  from  occupations  or  from  personal 
qualities  were  used ;  but  as  population  advanced 
even  these  became  insufi^dont,  and  at  length 
recourse  was  had  to  the  present  system  of  sur- 
names. Camden  and  other  authorities  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  hereditary  surnames  were 
not  used  in  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
(juest;  but  Mr.  Lower,  in  his  *^  Essays  on  Eng- 
lish Surnames,'*  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
were  not  altogether  unknown  before  that  epoch. 
Surnames  among  the  Saxons  were  in  fact  some- 
times formed  from  the  father^s  name;  as  for 
instance  in  804  we  find  Egbert  Edgaring,  or 
Egbert  the  son  of  Edgar,  ing  signifying  pro- 
geny or  descendant  Such  names  as  Dering, 
Browning,  Whiting,  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
ori^n  to  this  source,  and  to  mean  respectively 
dear,  tawny,  and  fidr  offspring.  White,  Black, 
Red,  Brown,  Grey,  Good,  Cunning,  and  other 
characteristic  terms  were  also  used  as  surnames, 
as  we  find  in  the  life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon 
the  following  persons  mentioned:  Martin  light 
Foot,  so  called  from  his  agility ;  Siward  the 
Red,  Wulric  the  Black,  and  Leofric  Prat  or 
**  the  Cunning."  The  place  of  residence  gave 
rise  to  some  surnames  among  the  Saxons,  and 
became  after  the  conquest  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  the  present  English  names.    A 
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great  many  sarnames  ooonr  in  Domesday  book, 
acme  of  which  are  local,  as  De  Grey,  De  Ver- 
non; fiorae  patronymical,  as  Richardns  filios 
Gialeberti  (Richard,  Gilbert's  son) ;  and  others 
official  or  professional,  as  Gnlielmos  Camera- 
rins  (William  the  Chamberlain),  Radnlphus  Ve- 
nator (Bodolphos  the  Hunter),  and  Gislebertas 
Cocus  (Gilbert  the  Gook).  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  11th  century  that  the  practice  of 
making  the  second  name  of  an  inmvidual  sta- 
tionary and  transmitting  it  to  descendants  began 
to  come  into  common  use.  By  the  middle  of 
the  12th  it  began  to  be  thought  essential  that 
persons  of  rai&  should  bear  some  designation 
in  addition  to  the  baptismal  name.  A  lady  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  is  represented  by  Robert 
of  Gloucester  as  objecting  to  marrying  a  natu- 
sal  son  of  that  kbg  because  he  had  no  surname, 
upon  which  the  monarch  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Fitz-Roy,  a  designation  which  has  often  since 
been  given  to  the  illegitimate  ofSspnng  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  The  prefix  of  Fitz,  a  corrup- 
tion of^  (LaLJUius)^  son,  was  common  among 
the  Normans,  as  Fitz-Gilbert,  Fitz-Gerald,  Rtz- 
Henry,  Fitz-Hugh.  To  this  day  the  Russians 
employ  a  similar  form  by  the  ad^tion  of  Htch  to 
thoir  names,  as  Paul  Petrovitoh  (Paul  the  son 
of  Peter) ;  a  practice  also  common  among  the 
Servians  and  other  Slavic  nations.  During 
the  middle  ages  manv  surnames  were  formed 
among  the  Jews  in  like  manner  by  using  the 
Hebrew  ben  or  Arabic  ibn^  as  for  instance  Sol- 
omon Ben-Gabirol  (Solomon  the  son  of  Gabi- 
rol),  a  poet  of  the  11th  century ;  and  Abraham 
Ibn-£sra  (Abraham  the  sonof  Esra),  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  same  period.  The  existmg  well 
known  Jewisli  name  of  Bendavid  had  its  origin 
in  the  same  custom.  In  Wales,  until  a  recent 
period,  ap  or  son  was  the  onlv  sumominal  ad- 
junct used,  as  David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap  Rhys, 
John  ap  Richard,  names  which  are  now  cor- 
rupted into  Powell,  Price,  and  Pritchard. 
Many  names  beg^ning  with  P  now  in  common 
use  in  England  and  America  con  be  traced  to 
this  Welsh  origin,  as  Pumphrey  from  Ap  Hum- 
phrey, Parry  from  Ap  Harry,  and  Pugn  from 
Ap  Hugh.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Wales  even 
as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to 
hear  of  combinations  carried  up  through  sever- 
al generations,  as  Evan  ap  Grimth  ap  David  ap 
Jenkin  ap  Hugh  ap  Morgan  ap  Owen,  so  that 
a  roan  earned  his  pedigree  in  his  name.  In 
forming  surnames  fW>m  the  patronymic  the 
Webh  did  not,  like  the  English,  use  an  affix,  as 
John  Adamson,  but  put  the  paternal  name  in 
the  genitive,  as  Griffith  William^  or  as  now 
written  Williams,  David  John^s  or  Jones,  Evan 
Harry's  or  Harris.  In  consequence  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  of  the  fewness  of  personal  or  Chris- 
tian names,  their  adoption  as  surnames  has 
become  common  to  so  many  families  that 
Wales  to  this  day  suffers  under  the  Inconven- 
ience and  conftision  of  a  paucity  of  names.  In 
Scotland,  among  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  the 
term  miie  was  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hen  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  ap  of  the  Welsh, 


to  signify  son  of;  as  Maodonald  and  Maovij, 
meaning  respectiyely  the  son  of  Donald  and 
the  son  of  Arthur.  The  Irish  also  used  amt 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  oy  or  £^,  aif- 
nifying  grandson,  as  O^Hara,  O'SuDivan.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  in  the  reign  of  Edwsid 
n.  an  attempt  was  made  by  act  of  parliamcBt 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  using  family  naiiM* 
in  England ;  but  as  population  increased  it  k 
probable  that  common  convenience  led  iic«««- 
sarily  to  their  use.  The  Angjo-Suons  had  a 
great  variety  of  baptismal  names,  which  moady 
became  obsolete  after  the  conquest,  betnc  su- 
perseded by  Scripture  names  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  suon  as  John,  James,  TbccaM. 
and  Peter,  whieh  soon  became  so  nmncrocs 
that  surnames  were  indispensable.  They  were 
not  well  settled,  however,  among  the  lower  md 
middle  classes  until  after  the  reformation^  wbea 
the  introduction  of  parish  registers  of  birtLa, 
deaths,  and  marriages  contributed  greatly  to- 
ward giving  them  permanence.  But  m  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  many 
families  in  Yorkshire  had  no  fixed  nnmiwrs 
Even  at  this  day  it  is  said  that  few  of  Um 
miners  of  Staffordshire  bear  their  latben* 
names,  but  are  only  known  by  some  sobrv|«et 
Nicknames,  in  fact,  prevail  so  extensrvdy 
among  the  colliers,  that  for  every-day  purpose* 
no  other  names  are  used ;  and  a  man  wboae  red 
name  is  John  Smith  may  be  known  to  liis 
neighbors  and  even  to  his  wife  and  childrca 
only  as  Nosey,  Soaker,  Lumper,  Jiggery,  or 
some  such  designation.  A  large  class  of  Englisk 
surnames  are  of  local  origin,  and  expren  tbe 
country  or  estate  or  residence  of  thoee  wbo 
origin^ly  bore  them,  as  Burgoyne,  fhnn  Bar- 
gundy;  Cornish,  Cornell,  Comwallia,  ttx^m 
Cornwall ;  Fleming,  from  rlanders ;  OascoyBe 
and  Gasldn,  fh>m  Gascony;  Hanway,  ttxm 
Hainault;  Jane  way,  from  GKenoa;  Mayne,  hvm 
the  French  province  of  Maine ;  PoUck,  htm 
Poland ;  Wales,  Welsh,  Walsh,  and  WalHi^  fhw 
Wales;  Clare  and  Ross  fh>m  those  coontiei; 
Chichester,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  Lincoln,  Hart- 
ings,  Huntington,  Hull,  Poole,  and  Wella,  from 
those  towns;  Compton,  Coombs,  Claytott, 
Deane,  Preston,  Sutton,  Waldron,  and  Was^ 
ington,  from  villages  in  the  county  of  ftnif 
Camden  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  Til- 
lage in  Normandy  that  baa  not  sumameo  womt 
family  in  En^and.  The  French  naroea  intro- 
duced at  the  conouest  may  generally  be  known 
by  the  prefixes  ae,  du,  det,  dela,  8t.  cr  Smml, 
and  by  the  mfhxesfont^  en^fauty  &ea«,  afc. 
mont,  ardy  avT^  bois^  ly,  etiT,  et,  ra/,  rtMrrt,  JMr. 
forty  oty  ehampy  and  tille.  From  NomiaB^ 
oame  Mortimer,  Warren,  Percjr,  Gumey,  De- 
vereux,  St  Maure  (corrupted  mto  SeymomrX 
The  names  Hill,  Dale,  Forest,  Wood,  and  tlM 
like,  came  from  the  nature  or  situation  of  tba 
original  bearer^s  residence.  The  prefix  atu  or 
aU,  softened  to  a  or  on,  has  aasisted  in  the  oon- 
position  of  many  names ;  thus,  if  one  dweh  on  a 
moor,  he  would  style  himself  A  ttemoor  or  Att- 
moor ;  if  near  a  gate,  Attegate  or  Agate.    Jolui 
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atte  the  Otks  was  gradually  oorrnpted  into  John 
Koaks;  Peter  at  the  Seven  Oaks  into  Peter 
Sooob;  Nash  is  a  corruption  of  Atten-Ash, 
ind  Nje  of  Atten-e je,  or  at  the  island.   By  and 
imkr  were  used  as  prefixes  to  form  names  in- 
dicadTe  of  residence,  as  Bjfield,  Bjford,  Un- 
derhillf  Underwood.    The  following  are  some 
of  the  words  in  old  English  which  signify  ob- 
jeeU  from  which  names  frequently  originated : 
vffUgar^  an  orchard,  whence  Applegate, 
Appleton;  ixrmUaqe^  a  hermitage ;  hack^  a  fer- 
ry, sod  aJso  sometimes  a  wharf:  iainsy  a  bath, 
whence  Bayne  and  Baynes ;  harrow^  a  hill ; 
isTtea,  a  curtilage  or  courtyard;  &^abrook; 
lot,  a  plain  or  common ;   boroughj  whence 
BocoQ^  Brough,  Burg,  Burke,  and  Borrow ; 
kttm^  low  pound  or  valley,  whence  Shuffle- 
bottom,  origmally  Shaw-field  Bottom,  and  Hig- 
nnbottom,  from   hichiny  the  mountain  ash ; 
Irid^  whence  Bridges  and  Briggs ;  choBe^  a 
iorart  or  hunting  ground ;  elive^  a  clifi^  whence 
dere  or  Cleave ;  elough,  a  ravine  or  narrow 
gleo;  00^,  a  harbor ;  garth,  a  yard ;  gamett, 
i  gnosry ;  gore,  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  a 
word  still  used  in  that  sense  in  America; 
fmge^  a &rni,  whence  Granger;  holme,  holmeiy 
tmeidow  surrounded  by  water ;  holt,  a  grove 
or  hOl  covered  with  trees ;  hnapp,  the  top  of  a 
hill;  200,  JM,  Ugh,  leigh,  a  pasture;  lynch,  a 
thicket;  wutreh,  a  boundary ;  penn,  the  top  of 
iM;peel,  a  moated  fort;  rotoe,  a  street;  ro$8, 
shetth,  a  morass ;  thaw,  a  small  wood  or  copse ; 
i^iplace;  ttowe,  &  place;  tA^^T^^^,  a  village ; 
•^  i  meadow,  and  also  a  ford ;  weller,  a  hol- 
low or  golf;  ioold,  an  undulating  country;  and 
listlj  fate,  a  gate,  whence  Yates.  V* After  these 
locsl  names,^  says  Oamden, "  the  most  in  number 
hire  been  derived  from  occupations  or  profes- 
fooitL^  Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  name 
of  Smith,  the  root  of  which  b  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fmtoM,  to  smite.    It  was  applied  originallv  not 
flKfelf  to  blacljmiths,  but  also  to  wheel- 
vngtda,  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiters  in 
Suenl   The  ^^  Saxon  Ohronicle*'  speaks  of 
'^mighty  war  smiths  who  overcame  the  Welsh." 
Samytii  is  probably  a  corruption  of  nail  smith. 
Arrowsmith  was  a  maker  of  arrow  heads. 
8nuth  in  Gaelic  is  gow,  and  the  Qowa  were  once 
vimmeroQs  in  Scotland  as  the  Smiths  in  Eug- 
liid.  Many  of  them  in  modem  times  have 
tnodited  the  name  to  Smith.    McGk>wan  is 
the  nme  as  Soiithson.    Among  the  names  de- 
rirad  fix)m  occupations,  the  most  common  ones 
explain  themselves,  as  for  instance  Mason,  Ba- 
ker, Batler,JDoleman  ^coalman),  Taylor,  Drq>er, 
'inner,  Shepherd,  Onapman  (a  trader,  chepe- 
JJitt,  fiwn  chepe,  a  market),  Cowper  (cooper), 
CaUer,  Wheeler,  Miller,  Gardner,  Oook,  For- 
t»,  Keroer,  and  Fidler.    Sutor,  a  name  still 
Qown  in  England  and  America,  is  the  Latin, 
°*xoQ,  and  old  English  for  shoemaker.    Lati- 
n>«f  is  from  latijMr,  a  writer  of  Latin ;  Barker 
>*^  tanner ;  Jenner  is  an  old  form  of  joiner, 
•M  JCIner  of  miller.    Lorimer  is  a  maker  of 
y»  and  bits  for  bridles ;  Ark wright,  a  maker 
«  chests;  Lander,  a  contraction  of  lavandier, 


a  washerman ;  Tucker,  a  fuller;  Banister,  the 
keeper  of  a  bath ;  Kidder,  a  huckster  or  peddler ; 
Wait,  a  minstrel ;  Crocker,  a  maker  of  pottery ; 
Tupman  and  Tupper,  f^  breeder  of  tups,  that 
is,  rams,  or  perhaps  a  maker  of  tubs.  Hop- 
per had  the  care  of  swans,  the  seardiing  for 
and  marking  swans  being  called  swan-hopping ; 
the  word  also  in  Anglo-Saxon  meant  a  dancer. 
Lardner  is  an  obsolete  word  for  swineherd. 
Many  of  this  class  of  names  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fe&iinine  termination,  as  Baxter  and  mg- 
ster,  the  feminine  of  baker ;  Webster,  of  Web- 
ber or  weaver ;  Brewster,  of  brewer.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  occupations  were 
first  £)llowed  by  women,  and  when  men  began 
to  invade  them  they  kept  the  feminine  appella- 
tions for  some  time,  as  men-milliners  now  do. 
The  trade  of  weaving  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
Sussex  £unilj|  named  Webb  since  the  18th  or 
14th  century.  From  offices  and  dignities  many 
English  surnames  are  derived,  as  for  instance 
King,  Prince,  Earl,  Lord,  Knight,  Bishop,  Pri- 
or, Abbot,  Pope,  Priest,  Deacon,  Squire,  Frank- 
lin, Bailey,  Ohamberlain,  Falconer,  Leggett 
(legate),  and  Steward  or  Stuart.  Many  of  these 
names  were  doubtless  ^ven  to  bastards  or  ap- 
plied in  jest,  especially  those  of  Pope,  King, 
Bishop,  and  Abbot.  From  duperaator  or  dis- 
penser, a  steward,  comes  Spencer.  Grosvenor 
anciently  held  the  place  of  gro$  teneur  or  grand 
huntsman  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Sumner 
was  a  summoner,  who  cited  delinquents  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  termination  ward 
indicates  a  keeper,  as  Durward,  a  doorkeeper; 
Hayward  or  Hereward,  a  keeper  of  the  town 
cattle ;  Woodward,  a  forest  keeper.  Color  and 
complexion  have  given  rise  to  such  names  as 
Black,  White,  and  Brown.  As  no  person  ever 
had  a  green  face,  the  name  Green  must  have 
been  given  on  account  of  the  bearer^s  verdancy, 
or  from  the  local  circumstance  of  living  near  the 
village  green  or  common.  The  very  common 
name  l^ad,  Beed,  or  Reid  is  an  old  spelling 
of  red.  Gray,  Hoar,  Lone,  Short,  Longfellow, 
Longman,  Tallman,  Small,  Strong,  Lightfoot, 
and  Heavyside  are  from  personal  characteris- 
tics. Hubbard  and  Joyce,  tne  one  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  other  French,  were  persons  of  a  ioyous  na- 
ture. Hogarth  is  from  the  Dutch,  high-natured, 
gmerous.  Rush  is  subtle;  Barrat,  cunning; 
owne,  ready;  Bonner,  kind,  gracious;  El- 
dridge,  wild,  ghastly.  Many  Welsh  names  natu- 
ralized in  English  are  from  personal  characteris- 
tics, as  More,  great;  Duff,  black;  Vaughan,  lit- 
tle ;  Mole,  bald ;  Fane,  slender;  Gough,  red.  Be- 
side the  Christian  or  baptismal  names  that  have 
been  taken  as  surnames,  as  Thomas,  Henry, 
and  Andrew,  Bennett  is  derived  from  Benedict, 
Bryant  from  Brian,  Emerson,  Emery,  and 
Amery  fh)m  Almeric,  Austin  from  Augustine, 
Durant  from  Durandus  (whence  also  the  Ital- 
ian Durante  or  Dante),  Ellis  fi*om  Elias,  Ever- 
ett from  Everard,  Hode,  Hoad,  and  Hood  from 
Odo  or  Otho,  Hamlin  fh>m  Hammeline,  Jarvis 
from  Gtorvaise,  Stiggins  from  Stigandus  or  Sti- 
gand,  Terry  from  Theodoric,  Tudor  fh)m  Theo- 
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dore.  A  single  Ohritiian  name  hae  sometimee 
given  rise  to  manj  ■ornames,  ae  from  William 
came  the  following:  Williams,  Williamaon, 
Wills,  Wilks.  Willons,  Wilkinson,  Wiokena, 
Wickeson,  Mill,  Bilson,  Wilson,  Woolcook, 
Woolcot,  WUcooke,  WDcox,  Wiloockaon,  Wil- 
coxon,  Waiet,  Wilmot,  Willy,  WQlis,  Wyley, 
Willott,  Till,  Tillot,  Tilson,  Tlllotson,  Tilly. 
Many  sarnames,  apparentiy  meaningleu  in  the 
present  English,  were  significant  in  old  English 
and  in  proyincial  dialects.  For  example.  Brock 
means  a  badger,  Todd  a  fox,  Talbot  a  mastiff 
Culver  a  pigeon,  Bisset  a  wild  pigeon,  Henshaw 
a  young  heroiL  Ooke  a  cook.  Twl  is  the  An^o- 
Saxon  form  of  fish.  Such  names  as  Lyon,  Lep- 
pard,  Hawke,  Raven,  and  Heron  have  been  taken 
from  the  devices  on  shields  and  signs.  Camden 
says:  *'Many  names  that  seem  unfitting  for 
men,  as  of  brutish  beasts,  &c,  opmo  from  the 
very  signs  of  the  houses  where  they  inhabited ; 
for  I  have  heard  of  them  which  said  they  snake 
of  knowledge,  that  some  in  late  time  dwelling 
at  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin,  Bull,  Whitehorseu 
Rocket,  Peacock,  &a,  were  commonly  called 
Thomas  at  the  Dolphin,  Will  at  the  Bull, 
George  at  the  Whitehorse,  Robin  at  the  Rock- 
et ;  which  names,  as  many  others  of  like  sort, 
with  omitting  at,  became  afterward  hereditary 
to  their  children."  Such,  too,  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  names  Homer,  Tully,  Cato, 
and  C»sar,  whose  effigies  on  booksellers*  and 
other  shops  have  given  rise  to  surnames  yet 
used  in  England.— Nearly  all  that  has  been 
said  of  English  surnames  is  applicable  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  where  however  a  few  pe- 
culiar names  have  been  formed  by  corruption 
or  translation  of  foreign  names,  as  Bunker  from 
the  French  Bon  C(Bur,  Bnmpus  from  Bon  Re- 
pos.  Bellows  from  Belle  Eaiu,  and  Cisco  from 
Francisco.  A  vast  number  of  Dutch,  German, 
French,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  names  have 
been  introduced  by  the  foreign  immigration. 
The  Dutch  names  are  most  common  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  those  of  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  N.  W.  states.  The  aboriginal 
languages  have  contributed  a  little  to  the  Amer- 
ican stock  of  surnames,  the  civilized  tribes,  as 
those  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Choctaws,  having  gen- 
erally adopted  their  use ;  and  the  African  lan- 
guages have  also  supplied  a  few,  as  for  instance 
that  of  Cuffee,  which  has  been  borne  by  a 
noted  sea  captidn,  and  his  son,  a  preacher  of 
the  gospeL 

NAMUR,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded 
N.  by  Brabant,  N.  K  by  Li6ge,  K  by  Luxem- 
burg, S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  Hainault;  area, 
lj411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 286,075.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Meuse,  Sambre,  and  Lesse. 
The  surface  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the 
soil  is  in  general  fertile.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and 
marble  are  mined.  The  number  of  coal  mines 
in  operation  in  1857  iras  28.  This  province  is 
divided  into  8  arrondissements,  ifamur,  Di- 
nant,  and  Philippeville,  which  are  subdivided 
into  15  civil  ana  16  military  cantons. — ^Namub, 


the  capita],  is  ntaated  at  the  eonftaeoea  of  tha 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  67  m.  8.  E.  from  BnuaeU; 
pop.  in  1856,  22,218.  It  b  stroni^y  fortifiedl 
The  cathedral,  a  modem  structure,  ia  on»> 
mented  in  front  with  20  Corinthian  oolimiaa» 
and  beside  the  great  altar  stand  coloasal  statues 
of  the  i^>ostles  Peter  and  PauL  The  stapla 
manufisotures  are  cutlery,  for  which  Namnr  ii 
ftmous,  and  leather,  which  occupies  naariy 
A  of  the  population.  The  town  waa  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1692,  and  by  William  IIL  ai 
£n«^d  in  1695.  In  1784  Joaeph  II.  of  Aw> 
tria  demolished  its  fortificationa,  which  in  1617 
were  restored  by  the  king  of  the  Netheilaada. 

NANCY,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  tha 
department  of  Heurthe,  on  the  left  bank  of  tha 
river  Meurthe,  220  m.  £.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in 
1856,48,452.  It  stands  in  a  beantifiil  and  lar^ 
tile  plain,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  *  new 
town.  The  many  fine  edifices,  sauaroa,  and 
promenades  render  Nancy  one  of  the  hand- 
Bomest  of  French  towns.  The  chief  ediftocs 
are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  modem  atrvo- 
ture,  with  two  towers  over  250  feet  hi^; 
the  church  of  St  Epore,  which  containa  aev- 
eral  fine  paintings,  and  a  fresoo  attributed  to 
Da  Vinci ;  the  church  of  the  Cordelicn,  in  wbich 
is  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of  Lorratne; 
an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  now  a  barrack ;  ^e 
university,  which  has  a  library  of  28,000  tqI* 
umes;  the  theological  coUe^;  the  muaeaai, 
with  pictures  by  Isabey,  a  native  of  Nancy,  and 
other  works  of  art;  a  medical  inadtote,  and 
ho^itals.  Hosiery,  muslin,  cotton  yam,  wool- 
len cloth,  calico,  lace,  Ac^  are  manufactnred. 
There  are  8  fairs  yearly,  one  of  which  laaCs  90 
days.  Nancy  was  the  capital  of  the  dodby  of 
Lorraine  from  the  18th  century  till  its  abaorp- 
tion  by  France;  and  under  its  walla  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  1477  by  Ren6  IL,  duke  of  Lorraine. 

NANDOU.  See  Osruo^  of  which  it  is  a 
South  American  species. 

NANKEEN,  a  &bric  manufactured  in  Cld^ 
of  a  buff-colored  cotton,  and  much  mtftptntd 
for  its  durability  and  the  permanency  of  ki 
hue,  which  is  natural  to  Uie  material  and  not 
the  effect  of  a  dye.  Imitation  nankeena  hacvs 
been  largely  manufactured  in  Manchester,  En|^ 
land,  by  dyeing  the  white  cotton,  and  they  hacra 
even  been  exported  to  Canton ;  but  they  an 
much  inferior  to  the  genuine  Chineae  article. 

NANKING,  or  Nandh  (•.  a.,  the  ''sontb- 
era  ci^ital,"  in  distinction  from  Peking,  tKa 
*^  northern  capital  ^^),  called  also  Kiaxo-xisv- 
Fu,  a  city  of  China,  the  chief  town  of  the  pror- 
ince  of  Kiauff-su,  and  the  residence  of  the  gor- 
ernor-general  of  8  provinces,  situated  about  t 
m.  S.  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang  river,  90  m.  frtMS 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  grand  canal  oonnectiw 
Canton  and  Peking,  in  lat  82*"  2'  N.,  long.  11^ 
49'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  by  Ellis  at  400,000,  whi^ 
is  probabl  V  under  the  true  amount.  The  rircr 
opposite  the  city  is  li  dl  broad  and  25  f*»y^^rm^^ 
deep,  with  a  rockv  bottom,  and  a  current  of 
from  8  to  5  m.  an  hour.    Though  the  city  Ilea 
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S  DL  from  the  bank  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  a 
part  of  the  walk,  which  are  18  m.  in  circnm- 
^ence,  approach  within  700  yards  of  the 
wtter.  The  principal  streets  are  of  moderate 
brttdd),  clean,  well  paved,  and  lined  with 
httd^ome  shops ;  bnt  tne  houses  are  in  general 
nean,  and  onlj  one  story  high.  This  city  was 
formerly  the  capitel  of  China,  and  of  mnch 
grtitor  extent  than  at  present;  but  since  the 
eooqnfist  of  tiie  empire  by  Knblai  Khan,  in  the 
1^  part  of  tiie  13th  centory,  and  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  residence  to  Peking,  it  has  very 
nnich  declined.  The  part  of  Nanking  oocu- 
pied  by  the  Muitohoos  is  separated  by  a  cross 
wail  from  the  Chinese  town.  The  most  re- 
markable stmctnre  in  Nanking  was  the  pagoda 
cdkd  bj  Europeans  *'  the  porcelain  tower, ^' 
built  A.  D.  1411-'80,  of  an  octagonal  form,  261 
feet  hig^  in  9  stories  each  adorned  with  a  cor- 
nice aid  gallery,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of 
green  tilea,  wi^  a  bell  suspended  at  each  comer 
that  aoonded  when  moved  by  the  wind.  On 
tbe  top  was  a  pinnade  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
appla^  sormonnted  by  a  gilded  ball ;  and  a  spiral 
staircase  inside  led  to  the  summit.  This  famous 
efifice  was  blown  np  by  the  Tai-pin^  rebels  in 
1866.  In  the  city  tJiere  are  extensive  manu- 
betori^  of  sadn  and  crape,  and  of  the  cotton 
dotb  known  as  nankeen.  Paper  and  ink  of 
(be  qoalitj,  and  beautiful  artificial  flowers  of 
pitli  paper,  are  also  made.  Nanking  is  cele- 
brated for  its  scholars  and  its  literary  charac- 
ter, hamg  many  large  libraries  and  booksel- 
lers^ shops. 

NAN8EM0ND,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  border- 
ing on  N.  G.  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  drain- 
ed by  branches  of  the  Nansemond  river ;  area, 
444  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,288,  of  whom 
4,715  were  slaves.  It  lias  a  level  surface  and 
andxeoiL  Lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  are 
expcoted  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pro- 
iactiaoB  in  1850  were  852,842  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  186,324  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,671  lbs. 
ofwool,  and  8,888  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7  saw 
milk,  4  grist  mills,  1  cotton  mill,  19  churches, 
md  998  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
nbe  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,708,654, 
Bhoving  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over  1850. 
The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rmlroad  passes 
tboQ^the  capita  Suffolk. 

NAOTASEIET,  a  narrow  peninsula  about  5 
0.  long,  extending  into  Maesachusetts  bay,  in 
FlynMrath  co.,  Mass.,  about  22  m.  from  Boston 
^7^  raih-oad  and  9  m.  by  water.  It  is  a  favorite 
muser  resort  on  account  of  its  fine  facilities 
^  let  bathing.  This  peninsula  comprises  the 
towf  of  HuH,  which  was  settled  about  1625, 
nd  in  1855  had  292  inhabitants. 

KIKTES  (ano.  Condirincuin\  a  maritime 
<3t7  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
I'Oire-hif&rieurei,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
«70  a.  8.  W.  fixrai  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  108,- 
^*  It  is  partly  situated  on  the  miunland, 
pirtily  on  8  islands  formed  by  the  branches  of 
^  Loire.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  ca- 
tbedral  of  St  Pierre,  the  castle,  a  vast  Gothic 


pile,  the  exchange,  theatre,  court  house,  mu- 
seum, college,  medical  institute,  infirmary,  and 
a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  The  quays  are 
miu^ficent,  extending  along  the  Loire  and 
Erdre  nearly  2  m.,  lined  with  trees  and  adorn- 
ed with  elegant  mansions.  There  are  consider- 
able cotton  and  woollen  manufactories.  Nantes  • 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiqnity,  having  been  in  pre-Roman  times  the 
capital  or  principal  stronghold  of  the  Nannetes 
or  Namnetes.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  which  be- 
came united  to  France  through  the  marriage 
of  Anne,  the  last  duchess,  to  Charles  YIU.  It 
subsequently  became  tiie  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  here  was  promulgated  in  1598 
the  famous  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  which  secured 
religious  liberty  to  the  French  Protestants.  The 
edict  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  Oct.  22, 1685. 
NANTUCKET,  the  southeastemmost  co.  of 
Mass.,  comprising  the  island  of  Nantucket,  to- 

Sither  witn  the  small  islands  of  Tuckanuck, 
uskejet,  and  the  Gravel  islands,  lying  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  total  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  8,064 ;  in  1860, 6,100,  nearly  all  included 
in  the  town  of  Nantucket.  The  principal 
island,  Nantucket,  is  of  an  irregular  triangular 
form,  about  15  m.  long  £.  and  W.,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  4  m.,  and  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. 
It  has  a  level  surface  to  the  S.,  and  is  hilly  in 
the  N. ;  the  soil  is  generally  sterile,  and  much 
of  the  land  held  in  common.  In  1855  it  con- 
tained 7  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  sperm  candles,  producing  970,828  nills. 
whale  and  67,516  galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $768,- 
529,  and  142,450  lbs.  of  sperm  candl^  value 
$17,405 ;  2  soap  and  candle  factories^  and  va- 
rious other  establishments.  The  agricultural 
? reductions  were  7,980  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
,776  of  potatoes,  7,752  of  turnips,  24,152  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  8,029  of  wool.  In  1850  there 
were  9  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,280 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  On  the  S.  £. 
of  the  island  are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  about 
50  m.  long  by  45  wide,  on  which  many  vessels 
have  been  wrecked.  The  island  was  first  set- 
tled by  whites  in  1659,  when  Thomas  Macy,  to 
escape  persecution,  took  reftige  there  with  his 
family,  having  purchased  it  for  £80  and  2  bea- 
ver hats. — ^Nantuokbt,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
lat  41**  16'  56"  N.,  long.  70'  06'  12"  W.,  50  m. 
S.  £.  f^om  New  Bedford,  and  105  m.  S.  S.  K 
from  Boston.  It  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbor, 
formed  by  two  projecting  points  of  land,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  with  an  entrance 
about  i  m.  wide.  'Die  bar  has  7i  feet  at  low 
water.  It  is  principdly  noted  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  whale  fineries,  of  which  at  one 
time  it  was  the  leading  mart  in  the  world.  In 
1672  a  license  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry 
6n  the  whale  fishery  on  payment  of  5  shillings 
for  each  whale  caught,  those  animals  then 
being  numerous  on  the  coast  and  successfully 
pursued  from  the  shore  in  boats.    Subsequent- 
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\j  large  veasels  were  emplojed  and  vojages 
made  for  tiie  porpoee^  ana  this  great  indiuitrj 
opened  to  the  competition  of  the  world.  Ab 
earlj  as  1746  ships  were  sent  as  &r  as  Davis^s 
straits,  and  in  1774  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
first  ship  that  went  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the 
•  Pacific  ocean  sailed  from  Nantncket  in  1791. 
At  the  time  of  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  of 
the  roTolution  there  were  160  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  island  engaged  in  the  business;  and 
af^r  its  close  the  flag  of  the  new  republic  was 
first  seen  in  the  river  Thames  fijmg  at  the 
miuBthead  of  a  Nantucket  ship.  For  the  last  20 
jears  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  di- 
minishing. Its  aggregate  tonnage,  which  in  1844 
was  27,280,  in  1859  was  only  12,284,  of  which 
10,297  was  engaged  in  whaling.  In  1846  a 
conflagration  destroyed  850  buudinga,  valued 
with  their  contents  at  $900,000.  In  1856  the 
receipts  of  sperm  oil  were  175^00  galls.,  value 
$251,572;  of  whale  oil,  261,789  galls.,  value 
$146,049 ;  of  whalebone,  81,752  lbs.,  value 
$82,806.  There  were  44  vessels  employed,  with 
a  tonnage  of  14,266,  and  a  capital  oi  $1,482,600. 
The  village  of  Siasconset,  at  the  8.  £.  extremi- 
ty of  the  island,  7  m.  from  the  town  of  Nan- 
tucket, is  a  noted  watering  place,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  invalids. 

NAPA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  dramed  by 
Napa  and  Los  Putas  rivers ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,500.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  but  generally  fertile  and  well 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  Ck>ast  range  of 
moontains  extends  along  the  S.  W.  border, 
and  Mount  St  Helen,  at  the  head  of  the  Niwa 
vdley,  attains  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet  It 
contcuns  numerous  medicinal  springs,  constant- 
ly increasing  deposits  of  sulphur,  two  lakes 
Yielding  large  quantities  of  borax,  geysers  or 
hot  springs  about  60  m.  N.  of  Napa  Oity,  and 
a  "glass  mountain,"  discovered  m  1857,  re- 
ported to  be  composed  of  materials  susceptible 
of  easj  manufacture  into  that  article;  and  a 
quicksilver  mine  has  recently  been  opened. 
The  productions  in  1858  were  estimated  at 
500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  of  barley, 
50,000  of  oats,  and  50,000  of  Indian  com.  In 
the  same  year  1,000  galls,  of  wine  were  made. 
There  were  5  grist  miUs  and  6  saw  mills,  and 
the  assessed  vdue  of  property  was  $8,016,911. 
Capital,  Napa  Oi^. 

NAPHTALI  (fieb.,  my  wrestling),  the  6th 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel. 
In  the  blessing  which  Jacob  gave  his  children 
before  he  died,  the  patriarch  called  him  "  a  hind 
let  loose,"  adding  that  "he  giveth  goodly 
words;"  a  passage  which  has  greatly  perplexed 
oonunentators.  In  the  allotment  made  to  the 
tribes  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  received  a  part  of  upper  Galilee  on 
the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  Lake 
Gennesareth  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  It 
is  distinguished  in  the  song  of  Deborah  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  it  obeyed  the  call  to  arms 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  Hebrews. 

naphtha;  a  term  rather  loosely  applied 


to  mixtures  of  difiTerent  hydrocarbona,  whkk 
constitute  either  the  natural  rock  oQ  (see 
Petrolbum),  or  the  difiTerent  oils  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  carbonaeeous  sub- 
stances.  It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  lighter 
oils,  and  sometimes  the  heavy  oils  which  come 
over  last  in  the  distillation  are  called  heavy 
coal  naphtha.  Wood  naphtha  is  the  light 
volatile  fiuid  first  obtained  in  distilling  crude 
pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  also  known  aa  woiid 
spirit,  pyroxylio  spirit,  methylic  alcohol,  a&d 
hydrous  oxide  of  methyle,  all  which  nam«s  ar« 
more  appropriate  than  naphtha,  as  the  com- 
pound IS  of  alcoholic  character,  containiiiir 
oxygen,  which  the  true  hydrocarbons  do  nut, 
and  is  represented  by  the  formula  CsHiOHO. 
The  naphtha  in  use  for  preserving  potamhoB 
and  sodium  from  access  of  oxygen,  and  for  a 
solvent  of  various  gums  and  other  aobataneea, 
is  obtained  from  petroleum  or  from  artificially 
prepared  coal  oils  by  first  treating  thera  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  next  with  a  caustic  alkafi, 
and  then  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  poftioB, 
which  is  the  naphtha,  represented  by  the  gen- 
eral formula  CeH*.  But  even  this  is  m  com* 
pound  of  hydrocarbons,  PeUetier  and  Walter 
separating  from  it  by  distillation  three  liquids 
distinguished  fr^m  each  other  by  their  compo- 
sition and  the  degrees  of  their  boiling  poiata. 
They  called  these,  in  the  order  in  whicli  they 
were  obtained,  naphtha,  Ci«  Hi«,  boiling  poini 
194*";  naphthene,  Cie  Hit,  boiling  point  299*; 
and  naphthoic.  Cm  Hit,  boiling  pomt  374*".  Tlie 
evident  relation  between  the  boiling  points 
would  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  two  oUkt 
members  of  the  series  between  the  lart  two 
named. — ^As  conmcionly  described,  naphtha  is  a 
very  infiammable  colorless  liquid,  of  bitomiiKMs 
odor,  tasteless,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ab«o> 
lute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  of 
specific  gravity  .700  to  .847.  It  dimolves  Um 
fixed  and  essential  oils  in  all  proportions,  aad 
is  hence  advantageously  used  fc^  removing 
grease  from  fabrics.  It  also  dissolves  aolplrar, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  gum  lac  and  copal,  cam- 
phor, caoutchouc,  the  resins,  dec.;  a  qnafity 
that  adapts  it  for  the  preparation  of  vamirikca, 
and  for  other  similar  uses  in  the  arts.  In  ita 
preparation  fr^m  artificial  coal  oils  it  ia  fovnd 
that  those  which  produce  paraffine  y\M  in 
general  naphtha,  while  the  product  of  tlicae 
which  contain  naphthaline  is  rather  limited  to 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzole  series.  Naplitha 
has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  oases  of  conannp- 
tion,  and  by  some  practitioners  is  prefonned  to 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  source  of  carbon. 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  hydrocarbon  (Ci?Ii.., 
obtained  in  crystalline  plates  or  scales  from  the 
distillation  of  the  last  portions  of  coal  oil  de- 
rived from  certain  bituminous  subetancea,  cvn- 
erally  from  those  which  do  not  yield  paraflbi#, 
though  the  two  are  sometimes  produced  from. 
the  same  crude  material  It  is  a  substance  boa 
slightlv  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolvea  ia 
the  volatile  oils,  and  in  ether.  It  distils  over 
with  water,  and  in  the  open  air  evaporates  lika 
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«iimhor.  It  toaeB  at  176^  into  a  oolorleae 
liqina,  and  boils  at  418^.  Its  specific  gravitj 
iiiboatl.06. 

NAPIER,  Sib  Ohablbs,  a  British  admiral, 
bora  in  Merchiston  hall,  Stirlingshire,  March 
(,  1786,  died  Not.  6, 1860.  He  was  a  grandson 
U  the  5th  Lord  Napier  and  a  descendant  of  the 
inventor  of  logarithms.  He  entered  the  navj  in 
1799  as  *  T<^nnteer  on  board  the  sloop  of  war 
Martin ;  in  1805  was  appointed  lieutenant ;  in 
1806  commanded  the  bng  Reomit  of  18  gnns ; 
lod  in  April,  1809,  for  the  gallant  manner  in 
wludi  he  aided  in  the  chase  of  a  French  squad- 
ron, resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Hupolt,  74, 
as  abo  in  the  reduction  <tf  Martinique,  he  was 
made  a  post  captain.  He  subsequently  served 
a  campsgn  witJi  the  British  army  in  Portugal, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Busaco ;  and 
between  hov,  1811,  and  June,  1815,  he  partici- 
ptted  in  numerous  gallant  exploits  on  the  coast 
of  •outhem  Italy  and  the  North  American 
station.  After  a  long  period  of  inactivity  he 
was  in  1829  employed  in  special  service  on  the 
eoist  of  Portugal,  and  in  1888  was  appointed 
by  Dom  Pedro  to  conmiand  the  Portuguese 
fleet  destined  to  operate  against  Dom  Miguel. 
On  July  8, 1888.  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy  off  Gape  St.  Vincent,  capturing  two 
ifaqps  of  the  line,  a  fri^te,  and  a  corvette,  for 
which  he  was  created  Count  Gape  St.  Vincent, 
graod  cross  of  the  tower  and  sword,  and  a 
pnmdee  of  the  first  class  in  Portugal ;  but  hav- 
mg  Bubeeouently  experienced  uigust  treatment 
fr«n  the  Portuguese  government,  he  returned 
to  England,  and^  in  Jan.  1889,  was  appointed 
to  the  ecHnmand  of  the  Powerful,  84.  In  the 
focoeeding  year  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant 
oo  board  the  ship,  and  became  second  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  Kobert  Stopford  of  the  fleet 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Among  the 
important  achievements  in  which  he  partici- 
pated during  the  war  with  Mehemet  Aii  were 
the  itorndng  of  Sidon  and  the  capture  of  Bey- 
root  and  Acre,  where  his  services,  which  he 
took  care  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value, 
voe  of  the  most  distinguished  character.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  E.C.B.,  be- 
Bde  receiving  several  continental  decorations ; 
and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  rear  admi- 
ral of  the  blue,  and  held  command  of  the  chan- 
ael  fleet  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  was  su- 
pcfieded,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war 
vith  Russia  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
fleet  de«tined  to  act  against  Cronstadt  and  other 
Bttnan  ports  in  the  Baltic.  He  sailed  from 
fipfthead,  March  11, 1854,  with  the  most  mag- 
nfieent  fleet  ever  Quipped  by  Great  Britain, 
promiBuig  to  take  Cronstadt  in  a  month,  and, 
as  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  telegraphed  to 
loM  crews  to  **  sharpen  their  cutlasses,^'  and 
aignalkd  for  large  quantities  of  chloroform  in 
anticipadon  of  the  many  severe  engagements 
hkeiy  to  be  encountered.  His  return  to  Eng- 
land in  December,  without  having  accomplish- 
ed any  tiling  of  importance  beyond  the  cloture 
of  Bomarsund,  su^ected  him  to  considerable 


ridicule,  and  led  to  many  angry  recriminations 
between  himself  and  the  Aberdeen  ministry, 
by  whom  he  complained  that  he  had  been 
fettered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  After 
that  time  he  held  no  important  command.  As 
a  controversial  writer  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  was  distmguished  by  the 
pungency  and  personality  of  his  remarks,  by 
an  overweening  vanity,  and  frequently  also  by 
sterling  common  sense,  particularly  in  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  naval  reform,  sev- 
eral of  which,  including  those  on  the  abolition 
of  flogging  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
registration,  have  been  adopted  by  the  admi- 
ralty. A  collection  of  letters  on  naval  reform, 
contributed  to  the  "Times"  and  other  journals, 
was  published  by  him  in  1851  under  the  tide 
of  the  "Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Navy." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "Administration  of 
Sinde,"  the  "  War  in  Portugal  between  Pedro 
and  Miguel"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  "War  in 
Syria"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  In  1882  and  1887  he 
unsuccessfully  contested  the  boroughs  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Greenwich ;  between  1841  and  1847 
he  represented  Marylebone  in  parliament;  and 
after  1856  he  sat  for  South wark.  As  a  legis- 
lator he  was  an  active  debater  on  the  liberal 
side.  After  1858  ho  held  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  blue. 

NAPIER,  Sm  Ohablbs  James,  a  British  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Whitehall,  London,  Aug  10, 1782, 
died  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  29, 
1858.  At  an  early  age  he  received  an  ensign^s 
commission  in  the  4th  regiment  of  foot,  with 
which  he  first  saw  active  service  during  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  In  1806  he  held  the 
rank  of  mi^or  in  the  50th  regiment  of  foot, 
and  two  years  later  was  ordered  to  the  Penin- 
sula, where  he  participated  in  the  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  ending  in  the  battle  of  Corun- 
na.  In  this  encounter,  while  leading  a  hand- 
ful of  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  re- 
ceived 5  severe  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By  skilful  treatment 
he  was  restored  to  health,  and  returned  to 
England  on  parole  in  the  spring  of  1809,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  who  had  already 
administered  upon  his  estate.  Not  succeeding 
at  once  in  procuring  employment,  he  turned 
his  leisure  to  account  by  writing  pamphlets  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  his  mind  being  of  so  ac- 
tive a  character  that  "  whenever  he  was  not 
fighting  he  was  writing."  He  finally  went  to 
the  Peninsula  as  a  volunteer,  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him  at  Ooa,  and  at  Busaco  received 
a  ball  in  the  jaw  which  he  rode  100  miles  to 
have  extracted.  In  1811  he  procured  through 
the  influence  of  Wellington  a  regular  com- 
mand, and  served  with  credit  untu  the  dose 
of  the  war.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
sent  to  Bermuda  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
102d  regiment,  and  for  some  months  partici- 
pated in  expeditions  which  harassed  the  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
to  France  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  to  his 
extreme  disappointment  he  amved  a  day  or 
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two  too  Iftte  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  For  several  jears  sabseqaent  he 
pursued  a  coarse  of  studj  at  the  military  col- 
let of  Sandhurst,  and  in  4 826  was  appointed 
governor  of  Cephalonia,  where  he  remained  5 
vears,  gaining  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  failing  to  satisfy  the  ministrv,  bj  whom  he 
was  somewhat  suddenly  recalled.  During  this 
interval  he  was  a  correspondent  and  ally  of 
Byron  in  the  agitation  for  Gredc  independence; 
but  his  recommendations  were  disregarded  by 
the  Greek  committee  in  London*  After  a  long 
period  of  inactivity,  he  Vas  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  northern  district 
of  England,  whence  in  1841  he  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Bombay.  He 
commenced  his  Indian  career  by  a  number  of 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  service,  in  whiofaL  be- 
ing no  respecter  of  persons,  he  encountered  the 
diriike  of  his  officers,  many  of  whose  luxuries 
and  privileges  he  abridged  or  entirely  abolish- 
ed. Upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  EUenborongh 
in  India  in  Feb.  1842,  as  governor-general,  he 
sketched  out  for  him  the  plan  of  a  second 
Afghan  campaign ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  year  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
field  against  the  ameers  of  Sinde,  who,  deceived 
as  to  Uie  strength  and  resources  of  the  British 
government  by  the  result  of  the  Cabool  expedi- 
Uons,  were  beginning  to  assume  a  defiant  atti- 
tude. The  Sindian  war,  which  Sir  William  Na- 
pier called  **  the  tail  of  the  Afshan  storm,''  was 
commenced  by  a  rapid  march  across  a  desert 
to  the  fortress  of  Emaun  Ghur,  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  and  magazines  of  the  ameers, 
which  was  blown  up — an  exploit  highly  com- 
mended by  the  duke  of  Wellington  In  parlia- 
ment, in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Na- 
pier. On  Feb.  17,  1848,  with  a  force  of  less 
than  2,000  men,  he  attacked  an  army  of  85,000 
Beloochees  at  Meeanee  (his  maxim  in  Indian 
military  operations  being  never  to  give  way 
before  barbarians,  whatever  might  be  the  dis- 

Sarity  of  numbers),  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
ict  gained  a  complete  victory  with  a  loss  of 
270  killed  and  wounded.  Upward  of  6,000  of 
the  enemy  fell,  most  of  whom  were  killed,  as 
no  quarter  was  given ;  and  6  of  the  ameers  gave 
in  their  submiraion,  surrendering  at  the  same 
time  the  important  fortress  of  Hyderabad. 
One  of  them,  however,  Shere  Mohammed, 
called  the  **  lion,**  collected  an  army  of  about 
25,000  men  to  oppose  Napier,  but  was  beaten 
at  Dubba,  near  Hyderabad,  June  8,  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  The  war  being  ended,  Na- 
pier, who  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee  had  been 
appointed  bv  Lord  EUenborongh  a  K.O.B.  and 
governor  oi  the  conquered  province,  set  to 
work  to  improve  its  condition.  The  Hindoo 
and  Sindian  population,  who  had  long  been 
subjected  to  the  military  despotism  of  the  Be- 
loochees, were  protected  in  their  commercial  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  native  industry  was  en- 
couraged, ana  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  sut- 
teeism,  infanticide,  the  military  tenure  of  lands, 
and  other  barbarous  customs  were  abolished. 


These  reforms  were  conducted  by  Sir  Olisilsa 
in  spite  of  fluent  severe  sieknoMcs  and  of  tbe 
intrigues  of  interested  parties,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  administration  he  visited  every 
portion  of  Sinde.  At  the  breaking  oat  oi  thm 
first  Sikh  war  in  1845  he  organized  a  force  vi 
15,000  men  to  operate  against  the  enemy,  bat 
was  ordered  elsewhere  before  the  oommcttee- 
ment  of  the  campaign.  In  1847  he  returacd 
to  England,  where  he  met  with  a  flattering 
public  reception.  After  a  brief  season  •f  re- 
pose, he  was,  in  March,  1849,  at  the  miggmtkm 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  in  aooordaaet 
with  public  feeling,  despatched  to  In^a  as 
commander-in-chief  of  tne  BritiBh  forcea,  to 
supplant  Lord  Gongh,  whose  doubtAil  victory 
at  Chillianwallah  in  the  second  Sikh  war  h^ 
created  much  alarm  in  England.  He  fouid  the 
war  virtually  ended  before  his  arrival,  aad  * 
during  the  few  months  that  he  remained  in  the 
country  he  busied  himself  in  military  r^brvs 
and  in  repressing  a  mutinous  spirit  amnf  the 
sepoys.  ''  The  most  fiery  of  all  the  irMciUr 
tnbe  of  Napiers,'^  he  came  into  collision  with 
the  governor-general.  Lord  Dalhousie,  oo  miosp 
points  of  prerogative,  and  returned  to  Fni^aMd 
in  1850  dissatistied  and  indignant  His  be«lfch 
rapidly  fidled  after  this,  his  last  public  appcv- 
ance  being  at  the  funeral  of  the  dnke  of  Wt^ 
lington  in  Nov.  1 852.  At  the  time  ci  hSa  dmth 
he  was  a  G.C.B.,  lieutenant-general  in  tbc- 
army,  and  colonel  of  the  22d  regiment.  Awio^^j^ 
his  numerous  publications  are  some  of  per- 
manent importance,  including  **  Cdoniawtioa  ia 
Southern  Australia,"  ''mstory  of  the  Cokma 
— Ionian  Islands,"  **  Indian  MisgoremaacaC 
and  Lord  Dalhousie,"  ''lights  and  Bliadowi 
of  Military  life"  (a  free  imitation  of  Alfred  de 
Yigny*s  Orandeur  et  $ervitude  mUUaw9\  and 
''  Remarks  on  the  lOlitary  Law  of  Flo^ghic.^ 
His  career  in  India  has  b^n  described  bybs 
brother  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier,  who  baa  also 
published  his  ''Life  and  Opinions"  (4  Tola.  Svol. 
London,  1857).  Monuments  to  him  hiiva  beaa 
placed  in  Trafidgar  square  and  St.  PanlV<^iireh, 
London.  He  possessed  the  strong  indiridita&y 
which  has  characterized  his  fiunily  in  the  nttm 
ent  century,  was  a  good  hater,  warm  in  friend- 
ship, and  persbtent  in  enmity ;  and  the  rnaa^ 
quence  of  such  a  character,  developed  in  hk 
busy  career,  was  perpetual  strife.    He  i 

tiieless  accomplished  much  good  in      

departments  of  the  public  service,  and  dmiar 
his  last  two  years  in  India,  according  to  th« 
testimony  of  a  recent  writer,  '^the  akoaM 
which  he  corrected  and  the  ezcessea  whieb  he 
restrained  were  perfectly  numberlesa." 

NAPIER,  John,  lakd  of  Merchiaton,  tke 
inventor  of  logarithms,  bom  at  MerchiaUa 
castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1550,  died  there, 
April  4, 1617.  In  1562  he  entered  St.  Salvator  a 
college  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew  k  aisd 
subsequently  passed  several  years  in  travelfiag 
in  France,  ItsJy,  and  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  did  not  mingle  in  meUx^ 
Ufe,  and  but  little  is  known  of  him  ontU  he  had 
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trrived  at  the  age  of  40.  In  1598  he  published 
"A  Kain  Discoveiy  of  the  Revelation  of  8t 
Jotn^  (4to.,  Edmbnrgh),  and  in  the  dedication 
of  Uie  work  to  the  kmg  gave  his  mfjestjr  some 
advice  in  regard  to  rengions  matters,  and  the 
noprietj'  of  reformation  in  his  own  **honse, 
finnuj,  and  comt,"  A  letter  of  his  to  Anthonj 
Bacon,  written  in  1596,  still  exists,  entitled 
**  Secret  Inventions  necessary  in  those  days  for 
die  Defence  of  this  Island,  and  withstanding 
Btrangors.  Enemies  to  God*s  Truth  and  Reli- 
gion." One  of  these  inventions  was  for  a 
bsming  mirror  to  set  fire  to  ships  by  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  son ;  another  was  a  device  to 
aooomplish  the  same  pmpose  by  reflecting  "the 
beams  of  any  material  fire  or  flame;"  another 
an  instnnnent  which  should  scatter  snch  an 
amount  of  fihot  in  all  quarters  as  to  destroy 
every  thing  near  it.  These  and  other  schemes, 
if  practicable,  were  never  carried  out,  perhaps 
oWiiig  to  ^e  humane  disposition  of  Napier 
himself^  who  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  the 
"instromentB  of  human  destruction  should  never 
be  increased  by  any  conceit  of  his.''  Nothing 
]»  heard  of  hnn  siter  this  until  in  1614  he 
broagfat  out  his  system  of  logarithms,  entitled 
Mh^  LogarithmoTum  Canonu  Descriptic  (4to., 
Edmburgh).  Although  published  then,  it  is 
erideBt  that  Napier  had  begun  the  investiga- 
two  of  this  subject  before  1594,  from  a  letter 
initten  by  Kepler  to  Crugerus  in  1624,  in  which 
he  says:  I^U  autem  Nepierianam  rationem 
emputo;  etH  8eotu»  quideim  Uterisad  Tyehonem, 
(mno  IbH^tcriptis  jam  ipem  fecit  eananis  iUitia 
mkifieL  No  sooner  was  the  work  published 
than  Hairy  Briggs,  then  professor  of  mathema? 
tioi  in  Gresham  college,  London,  besan  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  in  his  Imitako  Nepierea^  and 
the  system  proposed  by  him  is  now  commonly 
used.  Napier's  last  work  was  his  Rahd4>logia 
9tu  KumerationU  p>er  Vtrgulaa  Ubri  duo  (12mo., 
Edinburgh,  1617),  in  which  he  explained  a  con- 
tmaoce  to  &«cilitate  multiplication  and  division 
bj  means  of  small  rods,  which  invention  goes 
rader  ^e  name  of  Napier's  bones.  After  his 
death  was  published  lus  Mirifiei  LogarithmO' 
fm  CanontM  CangtrueHo  (12mo.,  Edinburgh, 
1619),  in  which  he  explained  the  principle  of 
the  construction  of  logarithms.  Napier  also 
eariched  ^e  science  of  trigonometry  by  the  gen- 
eral theorem  for  the  resolution  of  all  the  cases 
ef  ri^t  angled  spherical  triangles.  There  are 
two  hv^  of  N  apier :  one  by  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
eoBtaining  an  analysis  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Minto,  published  in  1787;  and  another  by 
Mr.  Mark  N  apier,  published  in  1884. 

KAPIEB,  Hknbt  Edwasd,  an  English  naval 
officer  and  aothor,  born  March  5,  1789,  died 
Oct  18,  1868.  He  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  conqueror  of 
Sinde,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  tne  navy, 
where  he  attained  the  t«&  of  captdn.  He  is 
the  author  of  *^  Florentine  lEBstory  from  the 
earliest  Authentic  Records  to  the  Accession  of 
Ferdinand  IIL,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany"  (6 
▼ok  12mo.,  London,  1846-'7),  an  original  work 
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of  great  merit,  and  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language. 

NAPIER,  liUcvET,  a  Scottish  miscellaneouB 
writer,  bom  in  1776,  died  Feb.  11, 1847.  He 
was  eaucated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and,  being  destined  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  society  of  writers  for  the  signet,  was 
elected  librarian  of  the  society,  and  sulSequently 
was  selected  for  a  lectureship  on  conveyancing, 
which  was  afterward  made  a  professorship  m 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1814  he  ed- 
ited the  "Supplement  to  the  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,"  and  afterward  superintended  the 
7th  edition  of  that  work.  In  1829  he  succeed- 
ed Jefla^y  in  the  control  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Review,"  which  position  he  held  17  years.  He 
published  in  1818  "Remarks  illustrative  of 
the  Scope  and  Influence  of  the  Philosophical 
Writings  of  Lord  Bacon,"  and  was  the  author 
of  some  treatises  on  Scotch  law. 

NAPIER,  RoBEBT,  a  Scottish  ship  builder 
and  engineer,  born  in  Dumbarton,  June  18, 
1791.  Although  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
received  a  good  education  in  his  native  town, 
but  was  unwilling  to  go  to  college,  preferring 
to  become  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  trade. 
In  1811  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  with 
considerable  diflSculty  he  obtained  work,  and 
with  still  more  difficulty  managed  to  live  upon 
his  wages  of  10«.  6d»  a  week  for  9  months,  after 
which  time  he  was  employed  in  manuiaoturing 
works.  Here,  attempting  to  make  a  steam 
boiler,  he  omitted  to  caulk  the  joints,  and  the 
boiler  leaked  so  mudi  in  consequence  that  the 
fire  was  put  out.  Mortified  at  nis  ill  success, 
he  returned  to  his  father,  and  afterward  went 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  employed  a  short 
time  with  Mr.  W.  Lang,  who  manufactured 
jacks  and  machinery  for  calender  works.  Re- 
ceiving from  his  father  in  May,  1815,  £50,  he 
spent  £45  of  it  in  purchasing  a  blacksmith's 
establishment  at  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow, 
and  set  up  business  for  himself.  In  1828  he 
constructed  his  first  nuirine  engine,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  large  number  of  wo^  of  a  similar 
character.  In  1880  Mr.  Napier,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  of  Glasgow  steam  packet  com- 
pany, established  a  Ime  of  vessels  which  re- 
mained unsurpassed  till  superseded  by  railways ; 
in  1884  frimisned  the  Dundee  and  London  ship- 
ping company  with  the  Dundee  and  Perth 
steamships ;  in  1886  the  East  India  company 
with  the  Berenice ;  and,  in  addition  to  sevenu 
other  works,  in  1840  supplied  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Ounard  with  his  first  4  steamers.  He  has  since 
built  9  other  Atlantic  steamers,  and  in  1856 
tiie  iron  steamship  Persia  of  8,600  tons.  Fre- 
ouentiy  8,000  men  are  now  employed  by  the 
firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  son.  In  spite  of 
the  numerous  and  vast  contracts  they  have 
undertaken,  no  important  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  the  machinery  or  vessels  of  their  con^ 
struction.  Mr.  Napier  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855^ 
and  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
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KAPIER,  Sib  William  Fravois  Patxzoe,  a 
BritiBh  soldier  and  aathor,  born  in  Oastletown, 
ooonty  of  Eildare,  Ireland,  in  1785,  died  at 
dapham  Park,  near  London,  Feb.  12,  18<M). 
He  entered  the  annj  at  15  jears  of  age  as  en- 
sign in  the  4Sd  re^^ent,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  succeeding  rear,  and  in  ISOi  a  cap- 
tain. After  serving  in  the  expedition  to  Go- 
e»nhagen  in  1807,  ne  accompanied  Sir  John 
oore  to  Spain  in  1808,  and  during  the  next 
8  jears  was  an  active  participator  m  the  war 
carried  on  in  that  country,  his  regiment  form- 
ing part  of  the  famous  light  division  under 
Hoore  and  Wellington.  In  1811  he  became 
m^or  and  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel  of  hia 
regiment,  which  he  commanded  at  Salamanca, 
KiveUe,  and  on  the  Nive.  He  was  repeatedly 
wounded  during  the  war,  particularly  at  Al- 
meida, and  in  foUowing  the  retreat  of  Ifaa- 
s^na  f^om  Portugal  in  1810.  Passing  through 
the  intermediate  grades,  he  was  appointed 
lientenant-generalin  1851,  and  general  m  1859 ; 
and  in  1858  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  the 
87th  regiment  Between  1842  and  1848  he 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in 
1848  he  was  created  knight  commander  of 
the  bath.  Ho  is  best  known,  however,  as  a 
writer,  particulaHv  of  military  history ;  and 
his  chief  work,  *'  The  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  South  of  France  fh>m 
1807  to  1814  "  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  182^'40), 
will  prove  an  enduring  monument  of  his  indus- 
try and  capacity.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  .which  occupied  him  16  years,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  conmiunications  f^om  many  dis- 
tinguished officers,  English  and  French,  and 
was  specially  tupplied  with  materials  and 
documents  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mar- 
shal Soalt  Valuable  assistance  was  also  ren- 
dered him  by  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  deciphered  the  secret  correspond- 
ence of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  wrote  out  the  whole 
work  for  the  printers.  The  history,  though 
technical  in  its  details  and  severe  in  its  style, 
has,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  **  a  dignity 
of  treatment  and  a  living  verity  in  the  descrip- 
tions which  lead  the  mind  irresistibly  cap- 
tive.'' The  haughty  and  uncompromising  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written  nevertheless  subjected 
the  author  to  f^eqaent  charges  of  unfairness 
and  inaccuracy,  and  for  several  years  after  its 
publication  it  was  the  subject  of  angry  com- 
mnnications  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review,"  the 
"  United  Service  Magazine,^'  and  the  "Times." 
The  historian,  however,  refused  to  retract  a 
single  word,  and  in  a  number  of  controversial 
pieces,  published  as  pamphlets  or  as  review 
articles,  vigorously  defended  his  assertions.  A 
selection  from  these  in  the  appendix  to  the  last 
English  edition  of  his  history,  of  which  an 
American  reprint  was  published  in  1856  (5  vols. 
12mo.,  New  York),  in  the  author's  opinion, 
"  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  accuracy  of  a  work 
written  honestly  fh)m  good  materials."  In  1 855 
he  published  a  volume  entiUed  "  English  Bat^ 


ties  and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,** 
principally  of  extracts  from  his  large  worl^ 
with  some  portions  entirely  rewritten.  Sir 
William  Napier  also  wrote  tiie  "  Conquest  of 
Scinde"  (8vo.,  1845),  giving  an  account  of  tb« 
military  exploits  of  his  brother.  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier,  and  published  the  ^Lifo  and 
Opinions"  of  the  same  (London,  1867),  a  work 
wnidi  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  tha 
East  India  company.  His  fondness  for  oootro- 
versial  writing  was  also  indicated  by  varioM 
articles  in  the  ^'Westminster"  and  other  reriewi, 
and  in  his  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of  bis 
brother,  and  of  his  cousin  Sir  Chaiiea  Napsct; 
the  admiral 

NAPLES,  EnroDOM  of.    See  Sionm,  Tn 
Two. 

NAPLES  (It  NanoU;  anc.  NeapoU»\  a  risy 
and  seiq>ort  of  S.  Italy,  in  a  province  of  tkt 
same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay  ^f  NaiJcs^ 
and  on  the  river  Sebeto,  in  the  immediate  tkhi- 
ity  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  not  far  from  the  shea  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  118  m.  6.  £.  from 
Rome,  and  connected  by  railway  with  Ccpva, 
OasteUamare,  and  Cava;  lat.  40''  62'  N^  kn^ 
14*  15'  K;  pop.  of  the  city  in  1856,  4IS,M0. 
and  of  the  province,  441,802.  Naples  is  jtiady 
regarded  as  one  of  ti^e  most  intererting  cttiea  i 
the  world,  on  account  of  its  dasricd  ansncia 
tions,  the  magnitude  and  number  of  its  palaooa 
and  public  buildings,  the  picturesque  aafasa- 
tion  of  its  principal  streets,  and  chi^y  oa 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Tba 
approach  to  ^ftpl^  from  the  sea  is  Umoxm  Ibr 
its  loveliness.  There  are  5  principal  land  en- 
tranoes,  but  it  is  an  open  city  like  London  and 
New  York,  provided  only  at  the  leading  «▼«> 
nues  with  barriers  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  gaheUa  or  duties  on  provisiona.  It  retaiiM 
only  a  few  fragments  of  its  medisval  fortilic*> 
tions.  Its  8  casdes  and  modemixed  gates  are 
surrounded  by  streets  and  houses,  and  are  now 
within  the  city.    It  is  built  partly  at  the  bMa, 

Sartiy  on  the  slopes  of  amphitheatre-Hke  WHe^ 
ivided  into  two  natural  crescents  by  a  ridga^ 
which  forms  the  CoUina  di  Capodimonte,  Sanf 
Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  terminating  on  the  6l 
in  a  small  island  occupied  by  the  Oaatel  delT 
Ovo,  and  Joined  by  a  causewav  to  the  main- 
land. The  crescent  E.  of  this  ridge  includea  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  mo9t  ancient  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  principal  edifices  and  poblie 
institutions,  extending  from  the  heights  of  the 
Capodimonte  hUl  and  the  Suit^  Elmo  castle  ta 
the  river  Sebeto,  and  intersected  from  N.  to  SI 
by  a  long  thoroughfare,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  forms  the  £unous  Strada  di  Toledo.  On  a 
depression  between  the  Capodimonte  and  B«ni* 
Elmo  hills  are  the  suburbs  La  Sanita  and  L*In- 
fk'ascata,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  former  the  sub- 
urbs Dei  Miracoli  and  Le  VerginL  The  cres- 
cent on  the  W.  of  Sant'  Ehno  is  the  modem 
city,  known  as  the  Chii^  or  quay,  connected 
with  the  E.  portion  by  the  streets  occupyinif  the 
depression  between  Sant^  Ehno  and  Pizzofal> 
cone,  and  by  a  broad  avenue  which  bears  aqo- 
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eeaMfthe  names  of  Gigante,  Santa  Lada, 

Gditimone)  and  Y ittoria,  wd  which  runs  along 

t^  ihore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzo&loone  from  the 

rojil  palace  on  the  £.  to  the  pnbUo  sardena  (Villa 

Sale)  on  the  W.    Another  broad  street,  Bivi- 

«n  di  Ohiaia,  passes  along  the  whole  length 

of  the  Chiaia;  ind  at  its  W.  extremitj  are  the 

loborbs  of  Piedigrotta  and  Mergellina.    The 

length  of  Naoles,  from  the  Sebeto  bridge  on 

the  E.  to  the  Mergellina  suburb  on  the  W.,  is  4 

D.;  the  breadth,  frx>m  the  Capodimonte  hill 

00  the  N.  to  the  Oastel  dell' Oyo  on  the  a,  is  2i 

bl;  the  drcomference  is  nearly  11  m.    The 

mmber  of  streets  is  about  1,800,  indnding 

itradls  (miin  avennes),  viehi  (cross  streets), 

ficoUtU  (nDaller  streets),  $ireUote  (lanes),  ealate 

(steep  streets  leading  to  the  dd  city),  grad(mi 

(the  iteqMt  streets  with  steps),  mmte  (streets 

nummff  to  the  suburbs),  rampe  (streets  with 

mioj  brioches),  a  few  large  thorouf^ares 

eaOed  ns,  and  a  few  rue  (sing,  rva),  French 

Bimef  giren  durma"  the  A^jou  djnastj.    The 

ttreeti  ire  generaUy  straight,  and  paved  with 

iqnarellockBof  lara;  the  large  thoroughfares 

IK  fighted  with  gaa,  but  onl  j  the  principal  of 

them  hare  a  sidewalk.    The  minority  of  the 

hoQM  are  divided  into  separate  tenements, 

iDd  Tie  with  the  streets  in  the  yarietj  of  their 

oceqiinti.    They  are  known  under  the  gran- 

^lo^oeoi  name  of  pakugi.    The  ground  story 

eooflots  of  a  series  of  arched  cells,  all  of  the 

■me  ihape  and  size,  occupied  generaUy  by 

tridenaen  or  for  caf&s  or  restaurants;  and  on 

the  imper  floors  lodge  numbers  of  families.   No 

people  of  Europe,  not  even  the  Parisians,  are 

iboder  of  outdoor  life  than  the  Neapolitans; 

tad  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  the  children 

Tiflhed  and  dreraed,  and  other  domestic  scenes 

of  More  or  lees  delicate  nature  enacted  in  the 

open  street    No  other  dty  in  the  world  pos- 

mtm  mh  a  mass  of  houses  of  the  same  de- 

icriptioii,  so  densely  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 

P^le,  and  so  grotesquely  illustrative  of  all 

wties  of  occupation  and  phases  of  life,  as 

Kfflea   The  Stradadi  Toledo,  the  main  artery 

cf  rTiples,  waa  built  in  the  16th  century  by 

Pedro  de  Tdedo,  and  separates  the  medisvu 

Iiples  from  the  modem  city.    It  contains  the 

poidpal  ibops,  which,  however,  are  much  in- 

niorm  elegance  to  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

&  nms  K.  aod  S.  for  about  1^  m.,  from  the  end 

«f  the  Strada  di  Santa  Lucia,  near  the  royal 

pilaoe,  to  the  Muaeo  Borbonico,  but  is  hardly 

M  ftet  in  width,  while  it  is  bordered  by  houses 

<  to  7  stories  high.    Few  of  the  other  streets 

exceed  30  feet  in  width,  and  many  are  not  above 

l^to  30  feet,  while  aome  are  still  narrower. 

p«  bikonies  of  most  of  the  houses  and  the 

boodit  and  stalla  give  the  streets  an  appearance 

^bcia|  still  more  contracted  than  they  really 

fre.  The  Santa  Luoia  waa  rebuilt  and  enlarged 

a  189d,  and  contains  one  of  the  markets  for 

w^  especially  for  shell  fish  and  oysters,  which 

in  in  great  demand. — ^Naples  possesses  hardly 

•nj  squares.    There  are  a  few  public  places, 

or  iorghi^  aome  of  which  are  decorated  with 


fountains  and  statuary.  Theprindpaloftheao 
are  the  Largo  del  Mercato,  the  Largo  del  Palaa* 
zo,  and  the  Largo  del  Oastello.  Thefoi^onable 
promenade  is  the  Villa  Reale,  which  may  be 
said  to  form  part  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  The 
lower  classes  are  only  admitted  to  it  on  the 
festival  of  Santa  Maria  di  Piedigrotta.  It 
is  5,000  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  planted 
chiefly  with  evergreens,  oaks,  and  acacias.  It 
was  &rst  laid  out  in  1780,  enlarged  in  1807,  and 
about  i  of  it  was  added  in  1884.  The  early 
part  of  it  is  in  the  Italian  style,  imd  the  addi- 
tions are  imitations  of  English  landscape  sar- 
deninff,  and  contain  two  templea  dedicated  to 
Virgil  and  Tasso,  winding  paths,  grottos,  and 
a  loggia  toward  the  sea,  from  whidi  the  gBrdeaa 
are  separated  by  a  waU  and  parapet  Ilie  sea 
air  proved  so  injurious  to  the  statuary,  that  the 
fiunous  Toro  Famese  waa  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seo  Borbonico,  and  replaced  in  1826  by  the 
large  granite  basin  which  forms  the  central 
fountain.  Other  remarkable  statues  have  also 
since  been  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  rather 
mediocre  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity.  The  Molo  is  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  what  the  Villa  Reale  is  to  the 
ieoM  tnande  of  Naples.  It  is  described  as  ^*  an 
epitome  of  the  town,  which  exhibits  most  of 
its  humors.  Here  stands  an  enthusiastic  friar, 
preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni ;  there  Punch, 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to 
a  crowd.  Yonder  another  orator  recounts  the 
miracles  performed  by  a  consecrated  wax  work. 
Beyond  him  are  quadss  in  hussar  uniforms,  ex- 
alting their  drugs  and  brandishinir  their  sabrea 
as  if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing. 
The  next  T^rafemort  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great 
in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite 
to  him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience, 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comio 
fllo9ofOy  who  reads,  sings,  and  gestiouktes  old 
Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  paladins.^ 
More  recently,  however,  these  popular  min- 
strels, or  ecmtatoriy  have  removed  to  the  shore 
of  the  Marinella  beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo,  where 
they  continue  to  delight  their  motley  audiences, 
who  are  mostly  standing  or  seated  on  planks. 
The  Marinella,  a  long  open  beach,  and  the 
Largo  del  Mercato,  were  once  the  principal 
places  of  resort  of  the  lazzaroni,  formerly  a 
very  troublesome  and  distinct  class  of  people, 
but  now  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as 
the  other  citizens,  and  possessing  among  their 
ranks  the  most  industrious  boatmen  and  fi^er- 
men  of  the  city,  though  they  still  preserve 
their  fondness  for  lying  on  the  beach  and  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  Within  the  present  century 
they  have  been  notorious  as  the  petted  children 
of  tyranny;  but  during  the  recent  trihmpha  of 
Garibaldi  they  have  exhibited  the  same  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  whidi  distinguished  them  in 
the  times  of  the  fisherman  Masaniello,  whose 
revolt  was  diiefly  due  to  their  influence.  (See 
LAzzABom.)    O&hoots  of  the  lazzaroni,  and 
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BOW  among  the  mott  miBohieTooB  population 
of  Naples,  are  the  so  called  Camorre  and  Ouc^ 
pLf  yfho  were  very  tronblesome  during  the 
recent  entrance  of  the  Garibaldian  troops. — 
Prominent  among  the  public  buildings  of  Naplte 
are  the  castles.  The  Castel  Nuovo,  with  its  maa- 
siTe  towers  and  fosses,  is  situated  near  the  port 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  London. 
Ilie  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  the 
entry  of  Alfonso  of  Araffon  into  the  city  in  the 
15th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  clasrical  style, 
and  stands  between  two  of  the  old  broad  and 
massive  Ai\jou  towers.  Beyond  the  celebrated 
bronze  gates  are  the  barracks  and  a  magnificent 
hall,  now  used  as  an  armory  (tola  deue  armi^ 
or  $ala  di  San  Luigt),  containing  60,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  formerly  used  for  a  royal  recep- 
tion room,  for  state  fesUyals,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  of  the  court  or  of  public  enter- 
tainments. A^oining  the  castle  and  the  royal 
mUaoe  are  the  dockyard  and  arsenal.  The 
Oastel  deir  Ovo,  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  city,  is  of  oval  form,  as  indicated  by  its 
name,  and  defended  bv  bastions  and  outworks. 
It  was  much  enlarged  by  Charles  I.  The  Castel 
8ant^  Elmo,  the  most  commanding  point  in  the 
city,  was  built  in  its  present  form  by  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  and  is  sidd  to  abound  with  mines  and 
subterranean  passages,  which,  together  with 
the  counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufi^  and  its  formidable  walls,  make  it  of  great 
strategetioal  bnportance,  though  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  reputation  for  mihtary  strength. 
The  Chstel  Capuano  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Swabian  and  occasionally  of  the  Aigou  dy- 
nasty ;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of 
oonmierce;,  and  of  the  principal  courts  of  crim- 
inal and  oivU  law,  and  contains  a  prison  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  Castel  del  Uarmme  was 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  Masaniello,  when 
it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  military  prison  and  barracks. 
The  principal  market  place  of  Nicies  was  the 
scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection.  The  chief 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  dtj  fountains 
with  water,  is  the  Acqua  di  Uarmignani. 
The  Acqua  della  Bolla  supplies  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  Acqua  del  Leone 
ramishes  the  purest  water,  lliere  are  two 
sulphur  springs  in  the  city  of  sreat  celeb- 
rity.— ^The  number  of  churohes  is  over  800. 
The  most  important  is  the  cathedral,  which 
retains  little  of  its  original  Gothic  character 
•zceptinff  in  the  towers.  It  was  commenced 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  The  fS^ade.  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  was  rebuilt  about  1407,  and  re- 
ceived its  present  modem  form  in  1788.  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  L 
of  An|ou,  Charles  Martel,  and  his  wife  demen- 
tia of  Hapsburg.  It  also  contains  the  tombs 
of  King  Andrew  of  Hungary,  of  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  and  of  other  noted  personages.  Among 
the  celebrated  chapels  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
Oapella  de'  MinutoU,  the  scene  of  one  of  Boc- 


caccio's stories,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  tK« 
founder,  Archbishop  Mlnutoli,  which,  Hke  nuuiy 
other  monuments  in  the  church,  is  doe  to  the 
genius  of  Bamboccio.    Opposite  to  the  oitniut 
of  the  ba^ca  of  8anta  Restituta,  once  tbep]sc« 
of  worship  for  the  Greek  ritual  and  now  tam- 
ing part  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  CtppeDt  de) 
Tesoro,  or  the  chi4>el  of  San  Gennaro  (8t  Jia- 
uarius),  with  the  two  celebrated  vials  Mid  to 
contain  the  blood  of  that  saint,  the  Hqaeficti'ia 
of  which  gives  occasion  for  the  greatest  reHgio« 
festivals  of  Naples.    (8ee  JAirnAKitB,  Saot.i 
The  *'Tomb  of  San  Gennaro,'*  with  the  lick 
waiting  to  be  cured,  and  several  other  JMUI^ 
ings  and  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  are  b?  Dooi- 
nichino.    The  tomb  of  San  Gennaro  u  oadcr 
the  high  altar  in  the  richly  ornamented  subter- 
ranean chapel  called  the  *^  confessional  of  8a 
Gennaro,''  near  the  kneeling  statue  of  Ou&ial 
CaraDa,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ezeoottdby 
Michel  Angelo.    The  church  of  San  AnSello  • 
Capo  Napoli,  or  San  Agnello  Maggiore,  io  tU 
Laigo  San  Agnello,  has  a  painting  of  SuiOvfe 
by  Caracdolo,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  mm- 
terly  imitations  of  AnnibaleCarraccL  BeMith 
the  richly  decorated  church  of  Santi  Apostofi, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantiae  oo  tb«    ^ 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  rebdh  wiA 
greater  magnificence,  is  a  cemetery  oootsiidai   | 
thetombofthepoetMarinL    Amcogtbeotbir 
churches  are  Santa  Chiara,  with  a  Latin  is-   | 
scription  over  the  Gothic  tomb  of  King  Bob«t 
the  Wise,  attributed  to  Petrarch,  deigned  fiU 
many  other  monuments  by  Masucdo  H;  6ia 
Domenico  Maggiore,  rich  in  medisBval  worb  ti 
art :  San  Filippo  Neri,  one  of  the  finest  obiutba 
in  Naples;  ban  Lorenzo,  associated  with  ocm 
of  the  stories  of  Boccaccio,  with  Petnrdi, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  doitfcr 
attached  to  it,  and  with  Alfonso  L,  wbo  in 
the  chapter  house  of  this  church  prodsiiMd 
his  natiual  son  Ferdinand  heir  to  the  thnM 
by  the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria.    SanMirtino 
is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  the  tisv 
fh)m  it,  and  of  its  architecture  and  worb  o' 
art    SanU  Maria  del  Parto,  in  the  HergelEtt 
suburb,  called   by   the   oonmum  people  u 
duMDolo  di  MergeUina^  derives  its  name  froo 
Sannazzaro's  De  Partu  Ftfytnii,  and  ooiitiii» 
that  poet's  tomb. — ^Mendicity  is  prohibited  bj 
lifw  in  Naples,  but  there  are  no  poor  rates,  ssd 
beggars  abound.    About  60  institutions  ire  d^ 
voted  to  charitable  purposes.    The  most  ede- 
brated  of  them  is  the  alberoo  ds  potien  or  r*- 
eltt$orio^  an  immense  institution,  wnich  with  Ki 
dependencies  aoconomodatea  upward  of  5,(*^^ 
persons.    It  is  1,050  feet  Icmg,  but  wu  intend^ 
ed  by  its  founder  Charles  m.  to  cover  a  ^ 
larger  ground,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  and  t» 
educational  establishment  for  all  the  poor  of 
the  kingdom.    To  some  extent  it  is  mado  to 
answer  this  purpose ;  boys  and  girls  are  edo- 
cated  there  and  brought  up  to  trades,  and  tb« 
boys  generally  enlist  m  the  army.    The  p«sl* 
est  among  the  other  ho8i>itals  is  the  $amt4  <^ 
degl  wcurabiliy  or  hospital  for  incurable  du- 
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eiMft,  but  open  to  the  eick  of  all  descriptions : 
it  is  in  high  repute  as  a  medical  school,  and 
aeeommodates  about  2,000  patients.  The  hos- 
pitol  Delia  Annunziata  is  chiefly  intended  for 
^  recq>tion  of  foundlings.  There  are  annu- 
iDy  about  2,000  foundlings  out  of  16,000  births, 
tad  they  are  better  cared  for  in  Is  aples  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy. — ^Prominent  among  the 
educational  institutions  is  the  university,  which 
omtams  54  diflerent  professorships  and  about 
1,500  students.  The  Chinese  colWe,  founded 
hj  Father  Ripa,  a  missionary  in  CJhina.  is  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  young  Cninese, 
who,  after  having  oompieted  their  education, 
sre  employed  as  misaonaries  in  their  native 
ooontry.  The  college  of  music,  in  which  Bel- 
lini was  educated,  eiyoys  a  high  reputation, 
and  has  for  its  present  director  Mercadante. 
It  gires  free  instruction  to  100  pupils,  and  ad- 
mits others  at  a  small  remuneration.  The  na- 
tional school  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  at- 
tended by  upward  of  100  students,  contains  a 
padiological  museum,  and  communicates  by  a 
rabterraoean  passage  with  the  practical  me<^- 
cal  school  at  the  hospital  for  incurables,  in 
which  place  the  academy  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science  holds  its  sittings.  The  iocieta 
nak  Borbonica  comprises  academies  of  sci- 
oice,  of  archsQology,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
tiie  two  former  publish  their  transactions. 
There  is  also  an  academy  for  naturalists  {aceor 
dmin  cUgli  tupiranti  naturalUt%)\  and  the 
aeeadmia  Pontaniana  is  devoted  to  letters  as 
weQ  as  to  science.  The  observatory  of  Naples, 
sitoited  on  the  Oapodimonte  hUl,  about  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  elegant 
bmldhig,  completed  in  1820,  after  the  plans  of 
Fiazzi,  under  whose  direction  it  has  achieved 
peat  odebrity,  and  who  has  been  succeeded  by 
Oasparis.  The  botanic  garden,  completed  in 
1818,  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Te- 
nore,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  collection 
of  trees.  Naples  x>ossesses  4  great  public  li- 
braries, the  Borbonica,  the  Brancacciana,  the 
udrerBity  library,  and  the  Girolomini ;  beside 
'  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  private 
fihraries.— The  greatest  glory  of  Naples,  how- 
erer.  is  the  Museo  Borbonico,  situated  in  a 
bailding  originally  intended  for  the  cavalry 
harrack,  and  afterward  remodelled  from  the 
dedgns  of  Fontana  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
Btj,  and  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  acade- 
my ci  science.  It  is  still  called  palaezo  degli 
itviu  publiei,  or  simply  sittdii.  The  name 
^neo  reale  Borbcnieo  was  given  to  it  by  Fer- 
dinand L,  who,  after  its  enlargement  in  1790 
fcf  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  royal  coUec- 
toof  ut,  caused  all  the  antiquities  and  pic- 
^Des  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Portici  and  Oapo- 
wonte  to  be  brought  into  it  in  1820.  The 
BUBeom  consists  of  16  collections,  comprising 
on  the  ground  floor  ancient  frescoes,  mosaics, 
and  mural  inscriptions,  Egyptian  antiquities, 
ttcieait  sculptures,  inscriptions,  the  Toro  Far- 
i^Me,  and  bronzes;  on  tjie  staircase,  ancient 
C^sases,  pottery,  cinque-cento  objects,  and  re- 


served cabinet;  upstairs,  the  papyri,  gems,  med- 
als and  coins,  small  bronzes,  vases,  pcdntings,  and 
the  library.  The  collection  of  ancient  frescoes 
contains  more  than  1,600  specimens  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  is  constantly 
increased  b^  the  result  or  ceaseless  excavations. 
The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  museum,  particu- 
larly the  portico  with  the  statues  or  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  that  of  Agrippina  being  consid- 
ered bv  Winckelmann  superior  to  those  of  the 
Villa  Albani  or  the  capitol,  and  the  colossal 
bust  of  Julius  Ocesar  in  Carrara  marble  being  re- 

farded  by  Yisconti  as  the  finest  representation 
nown  of  him.  In  the  hall  of  Flora  is  the  Flora 
Famese,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  andent  sculp*- 
ture.  In  the  hall  of  the  Muses  is  the  famous  vase 
of  Greek  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  bay 
of  Gaeta  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  FormisB, 
and  which  is  covered  with  bass-reliefk  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus,  by  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Salpion.  One  of  the  most  unique 
works  in  the  hall  of  Adonis  is  the  "Bter- 
maphrodite  Faun^'  in  Parian  marble,  found  In 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The  greatest  work  in 
the  hall  of  Jupiter  is  the  Torso  Famese,  or 
the  Torso  of  Bacchus,  from  the  Famese  col- 
lection, hardly  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Torso 
Belvedere,  and  attributed  by  some  authorities 
to  Phidias.  A  fragment  of  Psyche,  found  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Capua,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Praxiteles,  is  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite representation  of  that  subject  extant; 
and  in  the  same  hall  is  a  bass-relief  represent- 
inff  Bacchus  intoxicated,  which  is  regiu*ded  by 
Wmckelmann  as  the  finest  bass-reli^  of  Gre- 
cian art.  The  hall  of  Atlas  contains  statues  and 
busts  of  Homer,  Socrates,  Solon  (one  of  the 
most  admired  in  the  collection^  Demosthenes, 
Herodotus,  Cicero,  and  other  illustrious  men. 
The  hall  of  Tiberius  contains  the  bust  of  Sen- 
eca, known  as  the  Famese  Seneca,  and  a  Yes- 
taL  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zingarella ; 
and  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art 
there  is  the  Quadrangular  pedestal  of  Greek 
marble  erectea  in  honor  of  llberius  by  14  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  rebuilt  after  their 
destruction  by  an  earthquake.  The  cabinet  of 
the  Yenus  Callipyge  has  for  its  principal  orna- 
ment the  statue  of  that  goddess,  found  in  the 
golden  house  of  Nero,  and  which  passed  for  a 
long  time  as  one  of  the  Yenuses  executed 
by  Praxiteles.  The  collection  of  inscriptions, 
or  the  rmiMeo  epigrc^fico^  possesses  about  1,200 
inscribed  monuments  from  Ci^nsd,  Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii,  StabisB,  Baisa,  and  other  ancient 
localities  near  Naples.  This  part  of  the  museum 
also  contiuns  the  group  of  the  Toro  Famese, 
regarded  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  antiquity.  The  Famese  Hercu- 
les, executed  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Glycon, 
and  highly  popular  among  the  ancients  as  the 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  belongs  to  the  other  no- 
ticeable works  of  this  collection.  It  was  found 
in  1540  among  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  by  Pope  Paul  HI.,  who  employed  Michel 
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Angelo  to  snm>l7  the  mianng  legs,  which  were 
executed  by  Goglielmo  deUa  PorU,  a  sculptor 
of  IGUn,  from  Angelo's  model  in  terra  cotta. 
The  original  legs  have  since  been  found  and 
restored  to  the  statue.  The  gtUllerj  of  bronzes 
is  the  most  eztensiye  collection  of  the  kind. 
Among  its  principal  treasures  of  art  is  the 
finest  bronxe  statue  in  the  world,  representing 
Mercurj  in  repose,  found  in  Herculaneum; 
and  the  most  graooM  of  the  bronzes  found 
in  Pompeii  represents  the  dancing  iium. 
Among  the  finest  busts  there  are  moseof 
Berenice,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Seneca. 
Almost  all  the  works  in  thb  collection  are  from 
Herculaneum  and  FompeiL  The  collection 
of  ancient  glass  includes  nearly  every  article 
into  which  glass  can  be  worked,  and  con- 
tains about  4,000  specimens,  including  the 
window  glass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  at 
P<MnpeiL  The  most  beautiful  of  the  vases 
there  was  found  in  1887,  ftdl  of  human  ashes, 
in  the  tomb  attached  to  the  house  of  the 
mosaic  columns  at  Pomoeii,  and  has  been 
often  compared  to  the  Portland  vase.  The 
collection  of  terra  cottas  contains  more  than 
5,000  articles  of  ancient  Roman  pottery, 
including  the  Yolscian  bass-reliefii  found  at 
Velletri.  and  8  tatu  of  great  beauty,  one  of 
them  aaomed  with  the  bust  of  a  matron,  and 
bearing  the  inscription:  Bibe  amiee  de  meo. 
The  cinque-cento  collection  contains  pictures 
brought  from  India  and  miscellaneous  objects 
from  the  South  sea  islands,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  sacramental  vessels.  Among  its  most 
distinguished  articles  are  a  sacramental  pix  in 
bronze,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Ifichel 
Angelo,  a  bronze  bust  of  Danto,  and  a  superb 
silver  chest  (the  eas$etta  Ihmm)^  with  rock 
orystsl  and  bass-reliefii  illustrative  of  mytholo- 
gical subjects  and  of  events  in  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  The  ^*  reserved  cabinet^'  con- 
tains works  of  art  which  are  not  considered 
appropriate  for  public  inspection,  and  can  be 
seen  only  by  special  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernment Alexandre  Dumas,  immediately  af- 
ter his  appointment  by  Garibaldi  in  1860  as 
director  of  the  museum,  and  during  his  hnet 
tenure  of  this  office,  is  said  to  have  caused  this 
room  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  The 
*'room  of  the  papyri^'  includes  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum— a  library  with  more  than  1,700 
rolls  of  writinp,  some  of  which  were  on  first 
sight  destroyed  by  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  excavation  as  mere  pieces  of  charcoaL 
Pademi  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  sup- 
posed sticks  of  charcoal  were  nothing  less  than 
MSa  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  theflre.  After 
various  experiments,  a  machine  was  invented 
by  Fsther  Piaggi  for  unrolling  the  pi^yri, 
which  has  not  yet  been  supplanted  by  a  more 
elective  method  of  operation,  ^though  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  endeavored  to  find  one  by 
the  resources  of  chemistry.  The  bulk  of  the 
library  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  disser- 
tations on  the  Epicurean  philosophy.    Nearly 


ODe  third  of  the  papyri  have  been  imroDedaDl 
deciphered.  The  cabinet  of  gems  contanu  ths 
collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  oonaitim 
of  1,600  specimens,  the  famous  tama  IWmm, 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  numerooi  nA- 
ous  and  precious  articles  {pjfgetU  ffmm)d 
gold  and  silver,  almost  all  found  m  Hsrcals- 
neumandPompeiL  In  the  collection  oCmedAk 
are  about  40,000  coins  of  Ms«na  Grmda,  and 
Sicilian  and  medisval  coins.  The  museom  cl 
small  bronzes  contains,  among  a  grest  nrv- 
ty  of  articles  suggestive  of  the  domestk  lift 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  and  Hsrcols- 
neum,  a  very  beautiful  candelabrum  8  ftit 
high,  a  room  filled  witb  sacrificial  vessels,  mt- 
gical  and  musical  instruments,  end  tbs  rt- 
nowned  Heracleian  tables,  found  in  the  18th 
century  near  the  site  of  ancient  Heracleis.  TU 
mosaic  pavements  in  this  section  oi  the  idqnob 
are  of  peculiar  interest  The  ooUectkni  of 
sepulchral  vases  c<mipri8es  upward  of  8,000 
specimens,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  sre  the 
three  found  at  Nola,  consisting  of  the  vsse  of 
Oassandra,  the  Bacchanalian  vase,  sod  tU 
*'  Bumiug  of  Troy,"  with  the  principal  inodeoti 
of  the  Iliad,  which  is  the  finest  <tf  them  all 
Tlie  gallenr  of  paintings  comprises  about  Wi 
works  of  Italian  and  foreign  artists,  and  tU 
private  collection  of  the  prince  of  Salens. 
Among  the  masterpieces  (gallery  of  eopt  iof*- 
ra)  are  Bassano^s  **  Raising  of  Lazarua ;"  Am- 
baleOarraod'sPi^;  CUude  Lorraine's  ^'In- 
rian  Landscape;"  Corre^o^s  "Harris^ of k 
Oatharine ;"  Domenichmo^s  ^^  Guardian  Ajh 
gel;"  Albert  Dtlrer's  "Nativity;"  Baphael'* 
'^Holy  Family"  (Madonna  eol  aitino  amm); 
Giulio  Romano's  "Holy  Family"  (JfoAMfl 
deUa  gotta)  ;  Titian's  celebrated  '' Magdaka 
in  Prayer,"  and  the  same  artist's  masterlj  por- 
trait of  Philip  n;  a  copy  of  the  "Last  Jnd;- 
ment,"  by  Marcello  Yenusli,  executed  in  the 
Bistine  chi^l  under  the  direction  of  MidMl 
Angelo  himself^  who  presented  it  to  Cardinil 
Famese;  and  pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
IQngaro,  and  other  eminent  artists;  cq>ias  ci 
Oorreggio  by  Annibale  Carraoci ;  and  a  moft 
remarkable  and  touching  picture  called  tk 
Madonna  del  eoniglio  from  the  rabbit  intro- 
duced into  it^  or  the  Zinparella  (fYV^J)  ^ 
the  turban  worn  by  the  Virgin  dunng  the  ffigbt 
out  of  Egypt  Hie  galla7  contains,  amooi  s 
great  number  of  inferior  works,  several  not 
productions  of  Byzantine,  Neapolitan  and  t*- 
rious  other  Italian  schools,  including  BaphseTi 
two  cartoons  of  Moses  on  Mt  Sinai  snd  tba 
holy  family;  Titian's  nude  figure  of  Dana£; 
Salvator  Rosa's  ''  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tsb- 
ple;"  Roderigo's(IlSiciliano)  masterpiece  np- 
resenting  **  8t  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Fn^ 
eis  contemplating  the  Trinity;"  Andrea  £ 
Salerno's  crowning  work  of  the  "Adoratios 
of  the  Magi;"  Bernardo  Gatti's  ""Crocifizioo; 
Matteo  Giovanni  da  Siena's  ''Massacre  of  th* 
Innocents;"  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himien; 
Vandyke's  portraits  of  the  princess  of  Egmoot, 
of  a  magistrate,  and  of  an  unknown  man;  Va 
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tftk'B  "Village  Festival;"  Wouvennan's  "  Bi- 
fvaac  on  the  BeaikB  of  a  Riyer;"  and  other 
vorkB  bj  Datch  and  Flemish  masters.  In  the 
prince  of  Salemo^s  private  collection  are  a 
BBmber  of  works  bj  celebrated  artists.  The 
lojtl  palace  contains  BaphaePs  "Madonna  and 
dfld^"^  and  ottieT  valuable  works  of  art.  It 
rapartl/  destroyed  bj  fire  in  1887,  and  haa 
iaoe  been  enlarged  and  repaired  by  the  late 
Kiog  Ferdinand.  The  altar  of  its  chapel  is 
ramarki^le  for  predoos  marbles  and  for  Fan- 
I  mff^i  itatne  of  the  conception.  The  snbor- 
I  bin  villa  of  the  ex-kdng  of  Naples  (palaz- 
I  M  mk  di  Capodimcnte)  contains  a  gallery 
of  modem  pictares,  chieny  by  Neapolitan  art- 
kta— The  private  palaces  of  Naples  are  far 
inferior  in  architectural  beauty  to  those  of 
nonnce  and  other  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but 
'4  ilmoBtaH  of  them  contain  museums  of  works 
of  art  llie  most  beautiful  private  palace  is  the 
PlkBo  Gravina,  in  the  Strada  di  Monte  Oli- 
\  T«to,  boilt  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by 
FerdiDttdo  Orsini,  duke  of  Gravina,  after  the 
dttignof  Qabriele  d'Agnelo,  and  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  government,  and  used  as  the  gen- 
eral poet  office.  The  palauo  d^  nwmterl, 
I  ealled  also  San  Giacomo,  from  its  being  on  the 
\  Bte  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  that  name, 
between  the  Sdtiida  di  Toledo  and  the  Largo  del 
'  GsBtellO)  was  began  in  1819  and  completed  in 
16S5  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the 
PobBo  bnsiness  in  one  and  tiie  same  building. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  offices  of  Down- 
ing street  in  London  brought  under  one  roo^ 
and  contains  6  courts,  846  i^artments,  and 
40  eorridors,  covering  not  less  than  5  acres 
of  groond.  The  Palazzo  Pianiuu,  near  the 
I  dnrch  of  San  Paolo,  was  the  resid^ice  of  the 
I  poet  ICarinL  The  Palazzo  Santangelo  is  re- 
mari^le  for  its  fine  statuiuy  and  collection 
of  eoins  and  medals,  illustrative  of  the  numis- 
matio  history  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Palazzo 
Monticelli,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  ar- 
oliitectnre  of  the  15th  century,  was  long  the 
Rodenoeof  the  mineralogist  Monticelli,  whose 
oolleetion  of  Vesuvian  productions  was  pur- 
chased by  the  university  after  Ms  death.  The 
F^Qazzo  Gellammare,  now  the  property  of  the 
ihke  of  that  name,  is  surrounaed  with  ezten- 
a^  pleasure  grounds.  The  Palazzo  Oara&  is 
BOW  partly  converted  into  barracks  and  partly 
oecopied  by  the  royal  topographical  office. 
T^  ralaizo  Oalabritto  is  now  the  residence  of 
tbe  British  consul  and  the  place  of  worship  for 
themembersof  the  church  of  EndUmd.  Among 
the  other  private  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Oara- 
Baaioo  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the 
iDMtdrpiece  of  the  architect  Fuga ;  and  the 
P^ilazzo  Bisignano,  in  the  Strada  Constantino- 
poH,  still  bears  the  traces  of  its  original  mag- 
BiAcenoe.  Naples  abounds  with  fine  villas,  as 
|be  Yllla  Reg^a  Isabella  on  the  Capodimonte 
bOL  and  the  Villa  Angri  on  the  Posolippo  hill, 
with  saperb  views  on  the  bay ;  the  villas  Bel- 
JJpiore,  Floridiana,  and  Bicciardi,  or  Villa  de' 
Camaldoli,  on  the  Vomero ;  and  the  Villa  Buf- 


fo, near  the  castle  of  Sant*  Elmo,  noted  as  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  Oardinal  Bufib  during 
Nelson's  career  in  Naples.  In  the  immediate 
environs  of  Naples  are  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli 
or  di  Posilippo,  consisting  of  a  tunnel  about 
2,260  feet  long  and  21^  feet  wide,  excavated  in 
the  older  volcanic  tu&,  and  containing  near 
the  top  of  the  entrance  the  celebrated  Boman 
columbarium  known  as  the  tomb  of  VirgQ. 
The  environs  abound  with  many  other  remark- 
able sights,  interesting  to  the  dassical  scholar, 
archffiologist,  and  naturalist,  as  well  as  to  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiftd  and  picturesque  in 
nature,  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  and  other  vol- 
canic localities  presenting  scenes  of  matchless 
grandeur. — ^The  principal  places  of  amusement 
are  the  theatres.  The  SIeui  Carlo,  adjoining 
the  royal  palace,  is  the  largest  Italian  opera 
bouse  in  the  world.  It  was  designed,  by  order 
of  Oharles  m.,  by  Medrano,  a  Sicilian  artist, 
built  in  the  short  space  of  8  months  by  Angelo 
Carasale,  a  Neapolitan  architect,  and  opened  in 
1787.  It  was  burned  down  in  1816,  but  rebuilt 
after  7  months,  without  altering  the  original 
form.  It  has  6  tiers  of  boxes  of  82  each,  and 
the  pit  accommodates  more  than  IjOOO  persons. 
It  is  opened  on  alternate  nights  with  the  UaVto 
del  /<mdo  in  the  Strada  Molo,  which  is  under 
the  same  management  as  the  San  Carlo,  and 
likewise  exdusively  devoted  to  operas  and  bal- 
lets. The  oldest  theatre  in  Naples  is  the  teatro 
dt^  Fiorentini^  now  the  popular  stage  of  the 
Italian  drama.  The  opera  buffk  is  represented 
chiefly  in  the  teatro  nuovo.  The  teatro  delta 
Feniee  is  devoted  both  to  opera  buffa  and  melo- 
drama. The  teatro  Partenope  is  a  popular 
theatre,  in  which  farce  and  comedy  are  per- 
formed twice  a  day  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect. 
The  most  characteristic  and  amusing  theatre 
of  them  all  is  that  of  San  Carlino  in  the  Largo 
del  Castello.  This  is  the  home  of  Pulcinello, 
or  of  the  Ifei^litan  clown.  The  perform- 
ances take  place  in  the  morning  and  evening  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  are  attended  by  all 
dassea  of  the  population. — ^The  Neapolitans, 
like  the  andent  Grecians,  combine  their  devo- 
tion with  pleasure ;  and  the  great  popular  reli- 
gious festivals,  as  the  festa  di  Ptedt^rotta  on 
Sept.  8,  and  the  feeta  di  Monte  Vergine  on 
Widt-Sunday,  both  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
^31,  are  scenes  of  ffreat  r^oicing  as  well  as 
compunction.  At  the  latter  place,  which  is 
near  Avelleno  at  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Verghie,  the  inhabitants  of  Ni4[>le8 
meet  pilgrims  firom  every  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  road  they  beguile  the  time  in  dancing  the 
Tarantella  and  sin^ng  national  songs ;  and  a 
great  number,  who  cannot  go  so  feur  as  Monte 
Vergine,  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna 
ddl'  Arco,  which  is  7  m.  from  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Somma.  Beside  the  two  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  San  Gtennaro,  the  festa  di  R 
AnUndo  AI^hjU  is  cdebrated  on  Jan  17,  and 
continued  on  every  succeeding  Simday  until 
Lent,  for  the  blessing  of  the  animals;  and 
Easter,  Ascension  day,  and  the  festival  of 
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Oorpns  Ohristi  also  give  Hm  to  tolemn  prooet- 
tions  and  impodng  ceremonies.  From  Ohrist- 
mas  to  Feb.  2,  the  day  of  the  pnrificatioii,  the 
leading  ohnrohea  and  some  private  families  ex^ 
i^bit  pre$epi  or  representations  of  the  natiritj. 
The  moontain  minstrels  from  the  Abmm 
{wmiMognantortS^  with  their  bagpipes,  brown 
doaksy  pointed  hats,  and  sandals,  oome  to 
K^iles  at  the  Ohristmas  season  to  perform 
hymns  and  carols  beneath  the  figores  of  the 
Virgin,  and  enhance  the  picturesque  ^>pear- 
ance  which  the  city  presents  at  that  season.  No 
otiier  people  in  Europe  are  so  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  devoted  to  tneir  reli- 
gious usages,  as  the  Neiq>olitanB.  An  Eng- 
fi^  writer  says  of  the  general  charaoteristioa 
of  the  people  and  of  Neapolitan  life:  ^^Even 
the  lowest  class  ei^joy  every  blessing  that  can 
make  the  animal  happy — a  delicious  dimate, 
high  spirits,  a  fkcility  of  satisfying  every  ap- 
petite, and  a  conscience  which  gives  no  pain« 
Here  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  dunate 
requires  little  covering;  filth  is  not  misery  to 
them  that  are  bom  to  it,  and  a  few  finger- 
ings of  macaroni  can  wind  up  the  rattling 

machine  for  the  day. The  people 

seem  in  general  peaoefdl  and  contenteo,  un- 
oonsdous  of  want  at  least;  they  consume 
little,  and  that  little  is  cheap.  For  8  grains  a 
day  (8  cents),  a  man  has  his  fill  of  macaroni ; 
and  for  8  ffrains  more  he  may  have  \i\AfriUa$a 
iyerj  crooa  fish,  or  vegetables  fried  in  oU)  at 
any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant 
oooks  about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only 
luxury  of  the  gastronomic  kind  within  his 
reach.  A  glass  of  ice  water  costs  I  graiiL 
and  if  properly  seasoned  with  grape  Juice  and 
sugar,  2  grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is 
kept  down  bv  government,  ice  or  hardened 
anow  being  abundantly  supplied  at  the  public 
expense  from  natural  ice  houses  in  certain  cav- 
ernous rocks  above  Stabiso  and  Sorrento,  and 
even  on  Vesuvius.  The  ice  in  baskets  is  made 
to  slide  down  the  mountain,  along  light  ropes 
into  boats,  which  sail  across  the  bay  during  the 
night  and  land  their  precarious  cargoes  before 
day.  The  lower  people  have  dubs,  where  thev 
assemble  20  or  80  together  and  contribute  each 
one  grain  for  wine  for  an  evening.  The  nobility 
are  numerous  and  delight  in  splendor  and  di»- 
dkv,  although  their  means  are  very  limited. 
Titles  are  here  so  common  that  you  find  at 
every  comer  prencipi  without  a  virtue  or  a 
ducat  The  fondness  for  the  use  of  carriagea 
is  great  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  nnks 
do  not  walk ;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  car- 
riage are  doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  their  own  houses,  or  only  go  to 
church  with  one  or  two  poor  devils  hired 
fbr  the  occasion,  who  put  on  antiouated  livery 
and  carry  a  book  or  a  cushion.  The  rooft  of 
the  houses,  which  are  fiat  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  boxes,  afford  air  and  ex- 
ercise to  the  women.  Thus  living  in  idle  re- 
tirement, their  mind  is  exdusivdy  bent  on  the 
I  of  procuring  a  lover,  and  the  tales  of 


Boccaodo  convey  a  likeness  of  thdr 
habits  and  manners.^* — ^The  number  of  the  ctty 
dergy  in  1 860  is  6,841 ;  they  are  generally  pooc 
The  scholars  and  savants,  artists,  Jurist^ 
medical  men,  and  the  higher  middle  and  pro- 
fessional classes  of  K^iles  generally,  constttnte 
a  very  intelligent  and  refined  sodety ;  and  its 
men  of  sdence  and  scholars  are  celebrated 
in  Italy  for  their  devotion  to  their  reapectm 
branches  of  studv.  The  number  of  strangcn, 
chiefiy  from  England,  is  peat  at  all  timea,  bfst 
particularly  durmg  the  wmter,  notwithstawiiting 
the  frequently  dangerous  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  foreign  constitutions,  especially  upon  cod- 
sumptive  patients. — ^Naples  has  8  porta:  tha 
Porto  Piccolo,  the  last  remains  of  the  ani  iaal 
port  of  PalffiDolis,  and  now  only  aoited  to 
small  craft;  tne  Porto  IGHtare,  a  new  harbor 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  6  fathoms,  bound- 
ed N.  by  tne  Porto  Grande  and  6.  by  a  mole, 
which  runs  in  a  8.  E.  direction  into  the  aaa 
for  a  distance  of  1,200  feet;  and  the  Porto 
Grande,  the  prindpal  port,  but  with  only  f  or 
4  fathoms  in  its  deepest  part,  having  wafftnd 
from  the  silting  of  tne  sand  and  shiude.  Ba- 
tween  the  Porto  Grande  and  Porto  PSooolo  m 
the  imma  eolaUUe^  with  the  offices  of  a  branch  of 
the  board  of  healUi  and  the  captain  of  the  port 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Piccolo  is  the 
custom  house.  The  Handracchio  district,  cm 
the  8.  E.  of  this  latter  port,  is  inhabited  by  the 
dregs  of  the  Keiq>olitan  population,  resembling 
in  their  want  of  education  the  poor  peoi^e  who 
duster  round  some  of  the  back  alleys  and  laaek 
of  the  streets  near  the  Thames  in  London. — 
The  prindpal  imports  of  N^>les  are  sugar, 
cofflde,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  coal,  salted 
fish, cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  fiax  goods;  iroa, 
tinware,  hardware,  and  a  great  number  oi  nda- 
odlaneous  articles.  The  chief  exports  are  oil, 
ffrain,  silk,  almonds  and  dried  frmta,  hemp  aod 
nax,  madder,  wool,  cream  of  tartar,  and  uqiio- 
rice.  The  movements  of  shipping  in  1865  were 
as  follows: 
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diGwing  in  inorease  of  1,602  yessels  and  862,858 
touoTer  1854.    In  1856,  however,  the  shipping 
dedined  to  7,435,  tonnage  1,118,524  (indnding 
i,909,  tonnage  410.196,  in  the  coasting  trade) ; 
ad  in  1857  it  fell  to  4,892,  tonnage  685,075 
(fVaaoe  617,  Great  Britain  881,  Sardinia  296, 
otb(»*  countries  618,  and  coasting  trade  2,982 
Twids).    The  principal  merchants  of  Naples 
ire  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  hanking 
btuinesa.    At  the  head  of  the  hankers  stands 
fbe  hona6  of  the  Bothschilds,  one  of  whose 
original  branch  estahlishments  was  fomided  at 
Xa^ks  mider  the  direction  of  the  late  Baron 
Chtries.     The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
the  government  bank,  guaranteed  \>j  the  pos- 
Monon  of  landed  property,  and  chiefly  intend- 
ed, li]»  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  for  receipts  on 
dsfpomt  and  not  for  the  issue  of  notes  on  ere- 
dk.    There  is  also  a  discount  oflice  at  Naples 
under  the  aospioes  of  the  government.    Mer- 
chants are  arranged  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce into  6  different  classes,  and  credit  to  a 
eertain  amount  at  the  custom  house  for  the 
payment  of  duties  is  granted  to  them  accord- 
m^y.    Sh^  building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent The  anchovy  and  tunny  fisheries  are  in  ac- 
tive operation.    Naples  possesses  iron  and  glass 
works  and  royal  type  founderies ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal other  manufactures  are  macaroni,  silks, 
embroideries,  carpets,  broaddoth,  chemicals, 
Bosps,  p«famery,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  china, 
hdiia,  carriages,  ^oves,  &c. — ^For  municipal  pur- 
poses the  dty  is  divided  into  12  districts,  viz. : 
ICercato,  Pendino,  Porto,  San  Lorenzo,  and 
Ylcaria,  the  most  populous,  in  the  old  or  K  part 
of  the  dty;  San  Ferdinando,  in  the  central 
part;  Ghiaia  and  San  Giuseppe,  in  the  W.  end; 
8aa  Gario  all'  Arena,  in  the  N.  part;  Stella, 
AvTocata,  and  Monte  Calvaria,  in  the  upper 
part  on  the  Oiu>odimonte  and  Sant'  Elmo  hms. 
Every  district  has  a  commissary  of  police,  and 
the  number  of  military  posts  is  66,  beside  ex- 
tensiTe   barracks   for   mfantry  and  cavalry. 
Kajples  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
jnrfnaJTig  a  sanitary  and  educational  depart- 
ment and  one  for  iJie  superintendence  of  the 
national  ardiives,  an  immense  collection  of 
historical,  mumdpal,  judicial,  and   financial 
documeuts.    Besiae  a  prison  for  debtors,  there 
are  6  prisons  in  Naples,  the  alleged  abuses  in 
wliioh  were  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1851 
in  hk  letter  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  particu- 
larly referring   to  the  sufferings  of  Baron 
Poerio  and  other  political   prisoners. — The 
prindpal  antiquities  of  Nicies  are  the  cata- 
eomba,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than  those 
of  Bome.    (See  Oataoohbs,  voL  iv.  p.  545.) 
The  environs  abound  with  other  celebrated 
nlios  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  city  proper  there 
are  not  many  of  them,  excepting  the  frag- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Oastor  and  Pollux,  of  tiie 
Julian  aqueduct^  now  called  Ponti  Rossi,  and  a 
few  other  remains.    The  greatest  authority  on 
Neapolitan  inscriptions  is  Mommsen's  Corpus 
Inamptiowum  Neapolitanarum  (Leipsic,  1861). 
—Several  of  the  learned  Ne^K>litan  antiquaries 


daim  for  Naples  a  PhoBnidan  ori^^  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  originally  a 
Greek  city  and  colony  of  Oumsd,  although  the 
account  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  Parthenope,  is  regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  a  mythical  tradition.  According  to  severid 
accounts  the  dty  was,  after  its  increase  through 
settlers  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  divided 
into  an  old  town  (Palspolis)  and  a  new  town 
(Neapolis).  But  tJie  identity  of  the  connection 
between  ihe  two  names  is  not  yet  dearlv  estab- 
lished. Niebuhr  places  the  situation  of  Palspo- 
lis  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  PozzuoH, 
and  livy  refers  to  them  as  dose  to  each  other; 
but  long  before  his  time  (880  B.  0.)  Palspolis  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Bome,  and  the  name  seems  soon  afterward 
to  have  disappeared  from  history,  and  to  have 
become  merged  in  Neax>olis,  whidi  early  became 
a  fluthftil  aOy  and  dependency  of  Rome,  and 
noted  for  the  courage  of  its  citizens  from  their 
successful  resistance  to  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus 
in  280  B.  0.,  while  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations caused  Hannibal  to  leave  the  place  un- 
molested during  the  second  Punio  war.  It 
retained  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  other 
Italian  cities  its  Greek  culture  and  institu« 
tions,  and  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  Romans 
resorted  to  Neapolis  for  their  education,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the 
scenery,  and  of  its  hot  springs.  It  recovered 
quickly  from  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sylla  (82  B.  0.).  Under  the  em- 
pire it  continued  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Koman  nobility.  Nero  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  Naples, 
and  the  voluptuous  character  of  the  city 
caused  it  to  be  called  by  Ovid  4n  otia  natam 
Parthenopen,  The  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius 
Pollio  and  other  villas  lined  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  city.  The  great  tunnd  under  the 
still  existing  Monte  PosUippo  was  then  as  now 
an  object  of  admiration.  Tne  chief  glory  of  the 
dty  was  its  association  with  Virgil,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  there  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  whose  tomb  is  said  to  have 
been  still  extant  there  in  the  times  of  Statins 
and  Silius  Italicus ;  which  latter  poet  also  died 
in  Neapolis,  while  the  former  resided  there  and 
speaks  of  the  city  as  his  birthplace.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  it  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  Vandals;  and  though  conquered  by  Theo- 
doric  (A.  D.  498),  it  seems  to  have  retained  its 
prosperity  under  this  Gk>thic  king.  In  536  it 
was  taken  after  a  protracted  siege  by  Belisa- 
rius,  and  besieged  and  retaken  by  TotUa  (542), 
but  recovered  by  Narses  in  558.  In  672  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  duchy,  forming  a  de- 
pendency of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century  it  threw  off  its 
allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  for 
about  400  years  enjoyed  an  independent  govern- 
ment under  dukes  of  its  own  election,  though 
often  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Benevento,  to  whom  it  was  obliged  to 
pay  tribute.  When  the  duchy  of  Benevento  was 
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divided  into  8  prindpafities,  fhe  prince  of  Oapna 
•ndearored  to  gain  the  sapremacy,  and  sncceed- 
ed  in  seixing  Niqilee  (1027) ;  bat  Dnke  8ergio, 
aided  by  a  band  of  Normana,  compelled  him  to 
evaonate  it  a  few  yean  afterwara.  The  Nor- 
mans were  then  oioonraged  to  settle  in  the  vi- 
oinity  of  the  city,  and  CTentaally,  after  haying 
oonqnmd  the  wnole  of  sooth  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the/  reduced  Naples  after  a  protracted  siege: 
and  the  city,  which  was  the  last  to  be  snbdnea 
by  the  Normans,  acknowledged  Roger  L  of 
8icUy  as  its  soTereign  (abont  1187).  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Jsorman  dynasty  N^iles  be- 
came snbject  to  the  hoose  of  Bwabia  from  1198 
to  1268 ;  and  under  the  Ai\}ou  dynasty  Naplea 
superseded  Palermo  as  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment In  1442  the  last  kins  of  the  Ainou  dy- 
nasty was  conquered  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Under  the  Aragonese  and  Spanish  kin^  it  was 
ruled  by  viceroys  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  Carlo,  son  of  Philip  lY. 
of  Bpdn,  became  master  of  the  city  and  king- 
dom m  1786,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which, 
except  daring  the  period  of  the  French  supre- 
macy and  the  reign  of  Ifurat,  occupied  the 
throne  until  Sept.  7, 1860,  when  Naples  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Garibaldi  in  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  king  of  Naples, 
Francis  IL,  had  previously  fled  from  the  city; 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  made 
his  entrance  into  it  on  Nov.  7.  Naples  has 
been  often  alarmed  by  earthquakes,  and  more 
recently  in  1857  and  1858 :  but,  although  the 
surrounding  country  was  laid  waste,  the  city 
itscdf  was  not  injured. 
NAPOLEON   BONAPABTK    See  Boka- 

PABTS. 

NAKBONNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aude,  near  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
cajial,  88  m.  E.  from  Carcassonne,  and  54  m. 
8.  W.  from  Montpellier ;  pop.  in  1856, 12,742. 
The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Just,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure 
founded  in  the  18th  century,  the  church  of  St 
Paul,  an  ancient  building  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  the  arohiepisoopal  palace.  Manu- 
fl»ctures  and  trade  are  flourishing.  The  ancient 
Narbo  Martins  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  118  B.  C.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Cssar'a 
tenth  legion  having  been  settled  there,  it  was 
thence  frequently  called  Decomanorum  Colo- 
nia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  719,  and 
held  bv  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  France.  Hardly  any  remains 
ofthe  Roman  period  now  exist  YarroAtacinna, 
the  Latin  poet,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Anr^ 
lius  Cams,  were  natives  of  Narbonne. 

NARBONNE-LARA,  Lons,  comte  de,  a 
French  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Co- 
lomo,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  Aug.  1755, 
died  in  Torgau,  Qennanv,  Nov.  17,  1818,  His 
father  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and 
his  mother  lady  of  h<mor  to  the  dochess  of 


Parma,  daughter  of  Louis  XY.  On  tiie  dmA 
of  the  duchess  in  1760,  his  mother  becaana 
attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Mme.  Ada- 
laide  at  the  French  court,  and  tha  son  wm 
educated  with  the  royal  princes.  Ha  en- 
tered the  military  service,  became  a  colonel  ia 
1785,  and  was  employed  ifbr  some  tima  in  tba 
ministry  of  foreign  aflairs  under  Vergenaaa. 
In  1789  he  fkvored  the  new  op^iiona,  iod  be- 
came very  popular  in  the  department  of  DooIm^ 
where  in  1790  he  was  placed  in  oomnuad  of 
the  national  guard ;  but  he  was  always  loyal 
to  the  royal  familv.  He  accompanied  tha 
king's  aunts  when  they  left  Versailles  in  1791, 
and,  after  seeing  them  safe  out  of  Franoat  ra- 
tumedtoParis.  Through  tiie  influence  of  Maaa. 
de  StaSl,  with  whom  he  had  an  Intimate  friaifed- 
ship,  he  was  i4[>pointed  minister  of  war.  Dee. 
6, 1791,  but  was  dismissed  in  March,  17S^  and 
joined  the  army.  After  the  attack  on  tlia 
Tuileries,  Aug.  10, 1792,  when  he  was  preaaot 
in  the  capital  and  displayed  great  oouraga,  ba 
fled  to  London,  where  ne  wrote  a  memoir  to  tlia 
convention  in  behalf  of  Louis  XYL  He  retoxB- 
ed  to  France  in  1800.  was  restored  to  his  rank  aa 
general  of  division  m  1809,  and  was  goveraor 
at  Raab  and  Trieste^  and  minister  plenipolca- 
tiaiyatthecomiof  Mvaria.  Hn  armmnaniad 
Ni^leon  as  special  aide-de-camp  to  Bnaaia, 
was  ambassador  to  Yienna  in  1818,  minlatar  to 
the  congress  at  Prague,  and  finally  BiiUtary 
conmiander  at  Torgau. 

NARCISSUS  (Gr.  poMOh  torpor!  tha  Mnaa 
of  a  genus  of  beantiftil  flowering  planta  of  tW 
natural  order  amofyUidae^m  (R.  firownX  used 
at  fbnerals  among  the  ancients  for  the  letkargia 
eflTects  of  their  ftmies.  The  narcissi  have  tna- 
oated  bulbs,  linear  leaves,  which  are  eitlier  flat 
or  channelled,  a  naked,  often  eompreaaed  or 
angular  scape  surmounted  by  a  ona-laawid 
bract  or  iq>athe,  which  bursts  open  on  one  aida 
and  shows  one,  two,  or  more  white  or  yaOow 
flowers,  each  supported  by  a  pediceL  Tha 
flower  IS  composea  of  a  perigone  consiatiBC  vi 
6  petaloid,  lanceolate,  or  ovsi  seamoita  uutad 
at  base,  and  6  stamena  of  nneoaaf  length,  thoaa 
which  are  opposite  the  sepals  bdng  the  Irmgaati 
and  all  surrounded  by  a  sort  <d  am  (nsrsaaX 
nsually  of  a  different  color  and  varymg  grrartlj 
in  length  and  proportion  in  different  specJeiL 
According  to  the  unn»an  idea,  this  cnpia  tlia 
nectary ;  but,  as  has  been  shown  byBoberi 
Brown,  who  has  studied  the  morphologkial 
characters  of  the  order,  it  ia  no  more  than  a 
modification  of  another  series  of  itamaaa  by 
the  expansion  of  the  filaments,  whidi  colwia 
at  their  edges.  The  ovary  is  nsoally  nfainiiaaa 
ed,  and  ia  surmounted  by  a  simple  stylaA-Tha 
q)ecies  of  narcissus  are  numerons,  and  are  amcli 
esteemed  for  the  ffarden,  giving  it  a  ebaerlbl 
appearance  in  early  spring.  Ine  daflbdU  {N. 
pmttdonareianUf  Linn.),  which  grows  apoBtM- 
neously  on  the  high  pastures  of  the  raaga  of 
the  Jura  mountams  in  Sorope  in  iminfas 
quantities,  also  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  and  ia 
considered  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  native 
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ptets  of  thai  kingdom.  There  is  a  varied 
with  doable  flowers  in  our  gardens,  and  some- 
tkMS  en^lojed  for  ed^ng  to  flower  borders,  or 
ibe  idaated  in  dumps  in  some  warm  and  sonny 
bank,  where  its  large,  showy  blossoms  exhibit 
tlianiel?es  in  ApriL  The  true  daffodil  of  the 
w^iBNipoeticui,  fonndwild  in  Eorope  and 
k  Great  Britain^  abundant  especially  in  many 
plaees  at  the  foot  ci  the  Jnra  range,  and  seen 
tamoflt  old  gardens.  The  edge  of  the  cup  is 
bcntifaDy  bordered  with  a  narrow  crimson 
liae.  Itsperfome  is  pleasant,  especially  in  the 
ioible-flowered  variety,  where  the  cnp  and 
iteiDeniare  obliterated  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  other  ornns.  The  two-flowered  naroissos 
(K,  ((flonM,  Gortis)  resembles  this,  bat  the  cop 
MB  BO  tioted  line,  and  the  two  flowers  from  the 
Mme  8^e  are  a  normal  oharaoteristio.  There 
is  a  oorioos  species  known  as  *'  butter  and 
cm"  (y,  imoomparahUii)^  having  both  yellow 
nd  i^he  petals,  which  hi  the  double-flowered 
TVMtfnataraDvsaggest  the  trivial  name.  This 
iiMMtiiiies  called  ue  orange  phoanix  in  the 
Dirtdi  flower  catalogues.  A  still  more  remark* 
ahfe  q>eoi6s  is  the  noop  petticoat  {K  hidboe<h 
Mm),  wh^  the  cup  is  very  mucn  expanded 
ad  stands  widely  inflated  beyond  the  petals. 
Ihe  Jonquil  naroiasns  (y.jonquilloy  Unn.)  is  a 
prettf  species  with  yellow  blossoms,  sweet- 
sesDtod,  and  with  foliage  looking  like  that  of 
ths  rodi  (juncuM\  whence  the  spedfio  name. 
The  poljaathus  narcissuses  of  the  flower  cata- 
logoMare  beantiAil  varieties  of  the  K  tcuetta 
(It.  («M,  cup,  the  corona  being  regularly  cup- 
ihaped).  The  style  of  this  species  is  larse  and 
eoDspMooiis,  the  scape  is  strong  and  taU,  and 
from  the  spathe  6  to  10  flowers  issue.  Those 
known  18  the  grand  monarque  and  the  grand 
ffimo  hare  wMte  blossoms  with  citron-colored 
caps;  the  9olM  d'cr  has  yellow  and  orange 
floweri)  the  tUuUen  general  yellow ;  and  the 
dooUe  Roman  wHh  double  cups  is  in  mudi  es- 
(ecB.— The  oultore  of  the  narcissi  is  simple, 
nqoiringa  good  and  de^  soU,  and  the  removal 
of  the  oflh^  from  the  bulbs  by  occanonally 
tikSog  them  up  and  transplanting  afresh  in  the 
ntamn.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  are  rather 
taader  for  outdoor  cultivation,  especiaUy  in  the 
aortiiem  United  States ;  but  they  succeed  well 
bf  fordng,  and  are  handsome  plants  for  the 
mnhoQse  or  parlor.  The  oaor  from  the 
iovcni  is  apt  to  be  offensive  in  close  apart- 
Moll.— The  buHw  of  the  narcissus  are  said  to 
ihoond  in  fiuina,  and  to  contain  an  emetic 
priae^  to  auoh  an  extent  that  those  of  the 
XMsKsKi,  jonguittoy  and  some  others,  were 
ttOad  hMi  9amUarti  by  the  old  herbalists, 
fibnlar  prc^>6rties  exist  in  H.  odorus^  peeudo* 
•mvui^  Mid  iaaetia;  and  in  Europe  they  are 
adnintstered  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  to  pro- 
daw  nausea,  and  of  80  grains  as  an  emelic. 
The  extract  is  the  best  form  in  which  the  ac- 
^  prind|^  can  be  exhibited  medicinally ;  2 
or  S  draehma  will  destroy  life  in  the  course  of 
*^  hours.  By  some  it  has  been  employed 
^  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough,  but  ac- 


sometimes  effectual, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  belladonna.  The  flowers 
are  likewise  employed  in  preparations  on  ac- 
count of  their  sedative  qualities,  and  those  of 
the  pseudonarcissus  are  not  only  emelic  but  a 
dangerous  poison,  occasionally  producing  seri- 
ous consequences  in  in&nts  who  are  aUowed 
to  swallow  them. — ^The  different  forms  of  the 
narcissus  have  been  carefdlly  studied  and  ar- 
ranged by  Bobert  Brown,  and  again  by  the 
Bev.  William  Herbert  (^^  Appendix  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  London,  1821).  The  genua 
is  there  divided  into  6  other  genera,  after  the 
mode  adopted  by  Haworth  (Jvorcissiarum  ifa- 
nographia^  London,  1881),  which,  though  con- 
venient for  their  determination,  has  not  met 
with  much  favor  fttim  botanists  in  generaL 

NABOISSUS.  L  A  mythical  youth,  son  of 
the  river  god  Oephissus  and  the  nymph  Liri- 
ope,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  but 
wholly  inaccessible  to  love.  The  nymph  £cho 
died  of  grief  because  he  would  not  reciprocate 
her  affection.  One  of  his  r€|jeoted  admirers  beg- 
ged Nemesis  to  punish  him,  and  the  goddess 
caused  him  to  fall  in  love  with  the  reflection 
of  his  own  flgure  in  a  spring.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  passion  he  pined  away,  and  after 
death  was  changed  into  the  flower  which  bears 
his  name.  11.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of 
the  Boman  emperor  Olaudius,  over  whom  he 
acquired  unbounded  influence.  For  some  time 
he  used  his  power  in  subservience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  empress  Hessalina;  but  when  he  found 
that  she  meditated  his  destruction,  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  her,  and  revealing  to 
Olaudius  her  marriage  with  Oaius  Silius,  con- 
vinced him  that  his  own  safety  required  her 
immediate  sacriflce.  The  emperor  consented 
to  her  imprisonment,  but  as  he  manifested  re- 
luctance to  have  her  put  to  death.  Narcissus 
sent  a  tribune  to  despatch  her.  Agrippina, 
whose  intrigues  in  fiavor  of  her  son  Nero  l^ar- 
cissus  had  thwarted,  had  him  removed  to  Oam- 
pania,  where  he  was  murdered  by  her  orders, 
A.  D.  54.  He  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  for- 
tune of  400,000,000  sesterces,  equivalent  to 
$18,500,000.  in.  A  Boman  athlete,  with 
whom  the  emperor  Oommodus  was  in  the 
habit  of  contending  in  the  arena,  and  who  was 
afterward  employed  by  Marda  to  strangle  his 
patron.  For  this  crime  Severus,  on  his  aoces- 
aion,  had  him  given  to  the  lions. 

NABOOTICS  (Or.  Mpjciy,  torpor),  substances 
which  when  taken  into  the  system  affect  the 
cerebral  functions,  stimulating  and  then  pro- 
ducing drowsiness,  which  may  be  succeeded 
by  stupor.  Opium  and  morphia  are  funiliar 
examples.  Sedatives  differ  from  narootica  in 
having  no  exciting  influence. 

NAkD.    See  Spiksnabd. 

NABBAGANSET  BAY,  on  the  8.  E.  coast 
of  Bhode  Island,  extends  from  Point  Judith  on 
the  W.  to  Seconnet  on  the  £.,  and  N.  to  Bul- 
lock's Point,  6  m.  below  Providence,  being  28 
m.  long  by  from  8  to  12  m.  wide.  It  receives  the 
Pawtuxet,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  ui^  Taunton 
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rivera,  and  oontains  a  number  of  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Rhode  island,  Ganoni- 
ont  and  Proridence.  It  is  easily  aoceeaible, 
and  affords  excellent  harbors  and  roadsteads. 
Newport,  Bristol  Warren,  and  other  towns  are 
on  its  borders.  It  is  well  supplied  with  light- 
honses,  and  strongly  fortified. 

KARRAGAKSETS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
formerly  oconpied  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Lon^  island.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pilgnms  they  manifested  symptoms  of 
hostility ;  and  as  an  expression  of  sentiment 
Canonicns,  their  ohief^  sent  to  Flymonth  a 
bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a 
rattlesnake;  to  which  Bradford,  the  governor, 
replied  with  the  same  skin  filled  with  powder 
and  shot  This  significant  retort  secm^  if 
not  the  good  will,  at  least  the  peaceableness  of 
the  sagadons  chief.  In  the  Peqnot  war  they 
.  aided  the  colonists,  but  not  nnanimoosly.  In 
the  winter  of  1675,  daring  King  Philip^s  war, 
that  chief  having  taken  refhge  with  the  tribe, 
the  colonists,  apprehending  that  they  wonld 
Join  his  canse,  made  a  secret  attack  upon  their 
principal  fort,  killing  about  1,000  warriors,  de- 
stroying all  their  provisions,  and  exposing 
those  who  escaped  to  cold  and  flunine,  of 
which  very  many  died.  Hie  Narragansets  from 
this  time  waged  incessant  war  with  the  whites, 
and  were  soon  exterminated. 

NARROWS,  The.    See  New  York. 

NARSES,  a  general  and  statesman  of  theBv- 
santine  empire,  bom  abont  A.  D.  478,  died  in 
Rome  in  568.  His  original  condition  was  that 
of  a  slave  and  a  ennnch  in  the  household  of 
Justinian.  He  rendered  important  services  to 
his  master  daring  the  Nika  sedition  in  582,  was 
appointed  imperial  treasurer,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  on  several  embassies.  In  588  he 
was  olaced  in  command  of  the  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  Belisarius,  then  waging 
war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  but  his  ieal- 
onsy  of  Belisarius,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  nave 
had  instructions  from  Justinian  to  thwart, 
paralyzed  the  Roman  arms  and  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  lOlan  by  the  Gk)ths.  Narses  was  con- 
sequently recalled  in  589,  and  for  the  next  13 
years  his  name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  By- 
zantine annals;  but  in  the  imperial  councils  he 
continued  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence. 
He  obtuned  command  of  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy  in  552,  and  near 
Rome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  King 
Totila,  who  perished  with  6.000  of  his  sol- 
diers. This  triumph  led  to  the  surrender  of 
Rome  and  several  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
central  Italy.  A  vast  barbarian  army  under 
Teias,  the  successor  of  Totila,  was  soon  after- 
ward defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Samo,  near 
Naples,  after  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  which 
Teias  was  slain.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni,  to 
the  number  of  75,000,  now  descended  ftom  the 
Alps,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  devastating  and  destroying  wherever 
they  came.    Narses  waited  untO  they  had  be- 


come demoralized  and  weakened  by  rnfam^ 
and  then  attacked  them  at  Casilinum  in  Cub* 
pania,  on  their  return  northward,  with  aodli 
vigor  that  out  of  80,000  men  only  6,000  art 
said  to  have  escaped  ftom  the  battle.  This 
victoiy  utterly  ruined  the  barbarian  power  is 
Italy,  which  once  more  became  a  proviim  of 
the  empire.  Narses  was  rewarded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and,  fixing  his  residence  at  Rav«ma,  ruled 
it  with  the  title  of  exarch  for  15  vears.  Sooa 
after  the  accession  of  Justin,  bemg  dimiJMtd 
firom  office,  he  invited  the  Lombards  to  inTadtt 
Italy,  probably  anticipating  that  he  would  hm 
restored  to  power  in  order  to  repel  them.  la 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  ne  is  wtad  to 
have  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  which  his  treach- 
ery brought  upon  the  country. 

NARUSZEWICZ,  Adam  ^taiobla  w,  a  Po&ft 
historian  and  poet,  bom  in  Lithuania  in  17S9; 
died  atJanowieo,Galicia,  in  1796.  Hewaaedo- 
cated  in  a  Jesuits*  school,  entered  that  order  !■ 
1748,  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  was  appointed  professor  at  Waraaw,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  order  beoame  biiliop 
of  Smolensk,  and  subsequently  of  Lock.  1^ 
the  advice  of  his  patron,  Aing  Stanislas  AQ|ra»- 
tus  Ponii^wski,  ne  devoted  himself  especisDy 
to  the  critical  study  of  Polish  history,  and  hia 
"History  of  Poland,"  of  which  vols.  iL  to  vfi. 
appeared  during  his  lifetime  (Warsaw,  1780  s( 
tifX  and  fragments  of  the  first  volume  after 
his  death,  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Po^ 
lish  Tacitus.  Among  his  other  works  are  a 
life  of  Gen.  Ohodkiewicz,  a  history  of  the  Tar- 
tars, a  translation  of  Tacitus,  idyls,  satirea.  and 
other  poems,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hetk 
productions  of  the  Polish  literature  of  that 
flourishing  period. 

NARVA,  a  town  and  port  of  European  Baa- 
sia,  in  the  government  of  St  Petersbarip^  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Narova,  80  m.  8.  W.  fWaa 
St.  Petersburg;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rampart,  and  has  11  Greek  and 
Lutheran  churches,  manufactories  of  naSa,  and 
productive  fisheries.  It  was  founded  in  tfaa 
18th  century,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatio  league,  and  oelebrated  for  ila 
oonomeroe  previous  to  the  fbundatioii  of  6L 
Petersburg.  The  mass  of  the  peoplo  are  of 
German  descent  Near  this  town  Charles  XIL, 
on  Nov.  80,  1700,  with  an  army  of  8,000 
Swedes,  defeated  more  than  60,000  TTiiMJaiM 
under  Peter  the  Great   - 

NARY  AEZ,  Ramon  Mabia,  duke  ofValencia, 
a  Soanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lq^, 
Andalusia,  Aug.  4,  1795.  He  was  earty 
gaged  in  militiuy  operations,  and  was  wtm 
ed  during  the  capture  of  CastelfoDit  in  II 
In  1828  he  was  compeUed  to  withdraw 
fore  the  French  army  of  intervention, 
lived  in  retirement  until  about  1684,  when 
he  was  again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  !!«»• 
digorria.  In  1886  he  acted  under  the  orders  of 
Espartero,  and  the  reputation  which  he  r' 
gained  by  defeating  the  formidable  Carliaa  i 
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ml  Gomez  (Nov.  25, 1880)  led  to  his  adyanoe- 
Bwoi  In  1888  he  sacceeded,  hy  his  rigorous 
neMoreB  against  the  brigands  who  infested  the 
proTinoe  of  La  ¥ancha,  in  restoring  tranquillitjr 
to  that  part  of  the  ooontrj.  He  was  appointed 
cfptsin-genffl!al  of  Old  Castile  and  general  of 
an  trmj  of  reserve.  He  had  also  been  elected 
to  the  cortes  as  member  for  Seville,  and  on  the 
formitioii  in  that  cit j  of  a  revolntionar^  jnnta 
hj  CordoTa,  he  repaired  thither  to  aid  that 
fenflnl  in  his  movements  against  Espartero, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a 
strong  feeling  of  jealousy ;  bat  the  insurrection 
VIS  sapprec^d,  and  Narvaez  was  compelled  to 
nek  nibge  in  France  (1840).  While  there  he 
coDtinnea  his  machinations  against  the  Spanish 
dicUtor,  in  co^jonction  with  Maria  Ohnstina ; 
iniin  1848  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
tiie  Ghrirtinos,  landed  at  Valencia,  defeated 
Geo.  Seoane  at  Toir^on  de  Ardoz  (July  22), 
tad  nmde  his  entry  into  Madrid,  which  led  to 
the  orerthrow  of  Espartero.  In  1844  he  be- 
cime  prime  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  created  fidd  marshal,  count  of  Oanadas 
Ahaa,  sod  duke  of  Valencia.  Maria  Christina 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  the 
oppoaentsof  the  constitution  of  1846  were  put 
down  by  the  iron  rule  of  Narvaez.  His  arbi- 
trarj  diqiosition  gave  offence  to  many  members 
of  hiaown  party,  and  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Maria  Chnatina  herself.  He  resigned  in 
I^  1846;  but  so  indispensable  was  his  energy 
ud  his  military  ability  m  quelling  disturbances 
and  in  ruling  the  country,  that,  after  having 
ofBciited  for  a  short  time  as  ambassador  in 
Pirif,  he  was  recalled  to  power  in  1847,  but 
soon  agiin  difflnissed  on  account  of  ceaseless 
qoarrels  with  Maria  Christina.  On  Oct  20, 
1849,  he  was  once  more  recalled,  and  confirmed 
in  power  in  1860  by  the  support  of  a  minority 
of  the  people.  The  attituae  of  the  nation  to- 
ward fordgn  powers  be^  to  assume  greater 
dknify  under  tiie  admimstration  of  Narvaez, 
who  opposed  the  British  government's  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  Spanish  affiurs  with 
AfimuMss  wbicli  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  minister  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer) 
from  Madrid,  and  to  the  interruption  of  dip- 
lomatic relationB  between  the  two  govern- 
ments until  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  His  great  influence 
ia  the  government  provoked  at  length  the 
jealonsy  of  the  queen,  and  caused  him  to  ten- 
«r  his  resignation,  Jan.  10,  1851,  to  become 
imhawador  to  Vienna.  After  Espartero'swith- 
drtwal  from  power  (July  14, 1856),  and  O'Don- 
ulTs  brief  term  of  oflice,  Karvaez  was  again 
oiled  upon  to  preside  over  the  cabinet  (Oct. 
ISX  but  without  special  office,  the  portfolio  of 
meign  aflairs  being  confided  to  the  marquis  of 
PM  The  concordat  of  1851  with  the  holy 
iesy  which  had  been  modified  on  various  subse- 
^aeat  oceasions,  was  restored  to  its  original 
character  immediately  after  his  advent  to  power 
(Od  18).  The  outbreak  at  Malaga  on  Nov.  16 
vas  put  down  by  ibrce  of  arms,  and  all  parts 


of  Spain  except  Catalonia  were  relieved  from 
martial  law.  A  general  amnesty  to  the  Carlist 
rebels  of  1855  and  1856  was  promulgated, 
April  8, 1857.  Narvaez  now  impaired  his  pop- 
ularity by  strengthening  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  senate,  making  the  dignity  of 
senator  hereditary,  and  admitBng  as  members 
to  it  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state.  He 
also  caused  stringent  laws  to  be  enacted  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  introduced  laws  for 
the  administration  of  municipal  and  provincial 
effaxTB  aft;er  the  model  of  those  of  France,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  cortes,  but  alienated  from 
him  the  sympathies  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  conservative  party.  Finally  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  Nov.  1,  and  his  cabinet  was 
succeeded  by  the  Armero  administration,  Nov. 
15.1857. 

NARWHAL,  a  cetacean  mammal,  of  the 
genus  numodon  (Linn.),  frequenting  the  arotio 
seas,  and  occasionally  straying  to  northern 
Europe ;  its  popular  name  is  sea  unicorn.  It 
has  no  proper  teeth,  but  in  the  males,  and 
sometimes  in  the  females,  there  are  2  tusks 
arising  from  the  intermaxillary  bone;  these 
are  true  indsors,  but  only  one,  usually  the  left, 
is  developed,  the  other  remaining  rudimenta- 
ry in  most  cases ;  the  former  is  Ions,  pointed, 
spirally  twisted  and  grooved,  and  directed 
straight  forward,  growing  through  life  from  a 
permanent  pulp  as  in  the  elephant.  The  tusk, 
of  solid  ivory  and  6  or  8  feet  long,  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon  in  such  an  active  and  pow- 
erM  animal,  and  is  sometimes  driven  deeply 
into  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  According  to  Mul- 
der there  are  2  other  small  teeth,  contained  in 
the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  only  well 
ascertained  species  (M.  monocerot^  linn.)  the 
body  may  attidn  a  length  of  15  or  16  feet,  and 
the  tusk  from  6  to  10  additional ;  there  is  no 
well  marked  separation  between  the  head  and 
body;  the  forehead  rises  suddenly,  and  the 
blow-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  eyes 
and  mouth  are  small,  and  the  lips  unyielding; 
the  pectorals  are  small  for  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal; the  caudal  is  transverse,  bilobed,  and 
about  4  feet  wide ;  instead  of  a  dorsal  ^  there 
is  a  low  fatty  ridge  2  or  8  feet  long  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  The  prevailing  color  is  dark 
gray  above  with  numerous  darker  spots,  white 
on  the  sides  and  below,  on  the  former  with 
grayish  spots ;  some  specimens  are  very  light- 
colored^and  the  young  are  said  to  be  bluish 
gray.  The  food  consists  principally  of  cephalo- 
pod  moUusks,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Scores- 
by,  of  flat  and  other  fishes,  which  it  transfixes 
with  its  horn ;  other  uses  of  this  weapon  are 
for  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing air,  and  for  defence.  Narwhals  are  some- 
times seen  in  bands  of  10  to  20,  sporting  about 
whaling  ships,  elevating  their  tusks  above  the 
water,  and  playing  about  the  bows  and  rudder; 
they  are  migratory,  and  their  appearance  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Greenlanders,  who 
consider  them  the  certain  forerunners  of  the 
right  whale ;  and  this,  the  result  of  their  ei- 
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perienoe,  is  probably  da«  to  both  using  tbe 
same  kind  of  food.  Thej  are  harpooned  for 
their  iyory,  oil.  and  flesh ;  the  last  is  considered 
a  delioaoj  as  food  hy  the  Greenlanders.  The 
blubber  is  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and  yields 
a  very  superior  oiL  The  ivorj  of  the  tusk  is 
very  hard  and  white,  and  takes  a  high  polish ; 
it  was  formerly  a  vahiable  article  of  commerce, 
when  the  origin  of  the  horns  was  less  known ; 
a  famous  throne  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  is 
said  to  be  made  of  the  ivory  of  narwhals' 
tnsks.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  exaggera- 
tion have  made  a  variety  of  fabnlons  animals 
from  the  basis  afforded  by  the  tosk  or  horn  of 
the  narwhaL 

NASEBY,  a  vOkge  in  Northamptonshire, 
England,  where  was  fought  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  royal  forces  commanded  by  Charles 
I.  and  those  of  the  parliament  under  Fairfax, 
June#14,  1645.  Early  in  June  Fairfax,  who 
was  besieging  Oxford,  alarmed  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  of  Leicester  by  the  royal 
army,  moved  off  through  Buckinghamshire  into 
Northamptonshire,  without  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  tne  course  which  the  king  was  taking. 
Eiu*ly  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  hostile 
armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  confhmted  each 
other,  the  parliamentarians  occupying  a  strong 
position  near  Naseby,  and  the  king^s  troops 
being  drawn  up  one  mile  south  of  Harborou^n. 
The  royal  centre  was  commanded  by  the  kmg 
in  person,  the  right  wing  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale. 
Fairfax,  supported  by  Bkippon,  commanded 
the  centre  or  his  army,  with  Cromwell  on  his 
right  wing  and  Ireton  on  his  left.  Tieldinff 
to  the  impetuous  counsels  of  Rupert,  backed 
by  the  young  nobles  and  gentry,  Charles  gave 
the  order  for  an  attack,  and  Rupert  with  his 
cavaliers  charged  with  such  fury  upon  Ireton 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  parliionentary  army 
was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  its  leader  after  a 
stout  resistance  being  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Rupert,  however,  "incorrigible  in  his 
rashness,"  repeated  the  error  whereby  the  bat- 
tles of  Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor  had  been 
lost,  and,  instead  of  supporting  his  roval  kins- 
man, detached  himself  from  the  main  battle  to 
pursue  the  ftigitives.  The  royal  centre  was 
meanwhile  hotly  engaged  with  the  troops 
under  Fairfiix  and  Skippon,  the  generals  on 
both  sides  displaying  a  valor  and  skill  which 
for  a  long  time  rendered  the  issue  uncertain. 
On  the  royal  left  Cromwell,  after  an  obstinate 
encounter,  routed  the  forces  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and,  leaving  a  few  squadrons  to 
watch  the  fdgitives,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
rear  of  the  royal  centre,  which,  unsupported 
by  either  of  its  wings,  almost  immeaiately 
surrendered.  One  regiment  alone  held  out 
for  the  king,  but  was  finally  broken  by  repeat- 
ed charges.  At  this  moment  Rupert  returned 
from  his  needless  pursuit  of  Ireton's  troops, 
with  his  men  and  horses  exhausted  and  the  time 
for  effective  aid  gone  by.  Charles,  who  durinff 
the  battle  had,  according  to  Hume,  "displayed 


an  the  conduct  of  a  pmdent  general  and  aO 
the  valor  of  a  stout  sokUer  *^  urged  than  by  a 
final  charge  to  redeem  the  day ;  but  the  appcil 
was  disregarded,  and  the  king  was  ooly  mh 
abled  to  insure  his  personal  safety  by  a  predp- 
itate  fiight  The  royalists  lost  800  killed  and 
4,500  made  prisoners,  beside  thefar  artillery  aad 
ammunition  and  several  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  A  number  of  private  letters  between 
Charles  and  his  queen,  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  King's  Cabinet  Open- 
ed," also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamcsi- 
tarians.  The  hitter  lost  1,000  killed.  Thk 
battle  is  vividly  described  in  one  of  Macaalaj's 
ballads,  of  which  it  is  the  subject 

NASH,  a  N.  K  co.  of  N.  0.,  bounded  8.  ▼. 
by  Contentnv  creek  and  N.  by  Swift  creek,  aad 
intersected  by  Tar  nver;  area,  640  sq.  a.; 
pop.  in  1850, 10,657,  of  whom  4,056  were  iicvca. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  The  productiona  in  1800 
were  824,146  bushels  of  Indian  eom^  llS,44t 
of  sweet  potatoes,  845  bales  of  oottoa,  aad 
5,888  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  4  griit 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  turpentine  distilleriea,  17 
churches,  and  726  pupils  attending  pvhfio 
schools.    Capital,  Nashiolle. 

NASH.    L  Abkxb,  an  American  lawyer  and 

S>litician,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  oo.,  Ya^ 
ed  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  He  went  in  early 
life  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  where  he  was  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  for  many  years.  He  repreeenled 
Newbem  in  the  first  provincial  congress,  which 
met  there  Aug.  25,  1774,  and  throughout  the 
revolution  was  active  4n  the  whig  caose.  He 
was  one  of  the  provincial  council  in  1776,  and 
of  the  congress  and  the  committee  that  formed 
the  state  constitution  in  1776 ;  was  elected  to 
the  house  of  commons  fh>m  Newbem  in  1777, 
and  fh)m  Craven  co.  in  1778.  In  177t>  he  was 
speaker  of  the  senate,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  was  chosen  govemor  of  the  state.  The 
period  of  his  administration  was  by  £v  tbe 

floomiest  portion  of  the  revolutionary  war  ia 
Torth  Carolina,  and  he  seems  to  have  bccfi  of 
a  too  easy  temper  or  too  feeble  health  for  aoeh 
times.  His  first  assembly,  April  17,  1780, 
made  Gen.  Caswell  the  commander  of  all  the 
militia  of  the  state,  though  the  coaatitotioa 
made  the  governor  the  commander-in-dhief ; 
and  at  its  session  in  September  it  appotated  a 
board  of  war  to  manage  the  military  operatiaaa 
of  the  state^  still  liu'ger  invasion  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. When  the  assembly  met  in  Janttary, 
it  made  the  govemor  a  member  only  of  a 
**  qpuncil  extraordinary,^  to  which  the  aoprimo 
executive  authority  was  confided.  In  tW 
gpnng  of  1781  he  declined  to  serve  longer,  aad 
was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Burke.  From  1TI>9 
until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  coAtft- 
nental  congress.  11.  Frakcis,  an  Americaa 
soldier,  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1TT7. 
While  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  Oranpa 
CO.,  N.  C,  he  held  a  captain's  commiaiiaa 
under  the  crown.  In  this  capacity  he  ^errc^ 
under  Gov.  Tryon  against  the  reguiara,  and  ia 
the  battle  at  Alamance  in  1771.    He  was  « 
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member  of  the  provincial  congress  which  met 
at  Hillsborouglu  Ang.  21, 1775,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bjr  that  body  lieutenant-colonel  of  one 
of  the  two  regiments  then  raised  for  the 
oontinaital  ser^ce.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  by  the  continental 
congress,  joined  Gen.  Washington,  and  com* 
manded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
Oct  4  of  the  same  year,  where,  thongh  in 
charge  of  the  reserve,  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed hj  a  cannon  balL  m.  Feiedkbio,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist,  son  of  Gov.  Abner  Nash,  bom  in 
Xewbem,  N.  O.,  Feb.  9, 1781,  died  in  Hills- 
horoogh,  Deo.  6,  1858.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1799,  and  at  once  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1804-*5  he  was  a 
monber  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he 
rcprraented  his  native  town.  In  1808  he  re- 
moved to  ffillsborouffh,  where  he  resided  dur- 
ing die  rest  of  his  life.  In  1814-'15  he  repre- 
sented Orange  oo.  in  the  legislature,  ana  hi 
IgJT-'S  the  town  of  Hillsborough.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1818,  re- 
agned  in  1826,  and  was  reelected  in  1886.  In 
1844  he  succeeded  Judge  Gaston  on  the  bench 
of  &e  supreme  court,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  justice  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Ruf- 
fin.  This  place  he  occupied  till  the  dose  of 
his  life. 

NASH,  JossPH,  an  English  water  color 
painter,  horn  about  1818.  He  has  a  great  rep- 
utation as  a  painter  of  architecture,  and  in  ms 
*•  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (foL,  1888), 
and  ^  Mansions  of  England  in  Qie  Olden  Time" 
(4  vola-  foL,  1839-'49),  lithographed  in  colors 
from  his  drawings,  has  produced  two  of  the 
most  magnificent  illustrated  works  ever  pub- 
Sahed.  He  has  occasionally  attempted  histor- 
ktl  scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  and 
miscellaneons  subjects,  such  as  the  "Queen^s 
Visit  to  Lincohi's  Inn  Hall "  (1846),  &c. 

KASH,  RicHAHD,  better  known  as  Beau 
Ka^  bom  in  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  Oct. 
18,  1674,  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  8,  1761.  After  a 
preliminary  education  at  Oaermarthen  school, 
he  was  entered  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where 
his  career  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  dissi- 
pation. To  preserve  him  from  an  imprudent 
marriiige,  he  was  at  17  years  of  age  removed 
from  the  university,  and  a  commission  in  the 
army  was  procured  for  him ;  but  wearying  of 
the  monotony  of  barrack  life,  he  entered  him- 
self a  stodent  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Hk  life  in  reality  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  and 
with  resources  supplied  from  the  gaming  table 
be  became  a  leader  of  fashionable  society  and 
an  accomplished  man  about  town.  On  the 
occasion  of  an  entertmnment  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  William  HI., 
he  conducted  the  pageant  with  so  much  tact 
and  address  that  the  king  offered  to  knight  him. 
Ka^  aennble  of  his  uncertain  means  of  support, 
decGned  the  honor.  In  1704  he  visited  Bath, 
then  just  rising  into  importance  as  a  watering 
place,  hut  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  a  Dr.  Radclifie,  who,  in  retaliation  for 


an  alleged  insult,  had  threatened  to  writedown 
the  waters.  At  this  juncture  Nash  stepped 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  getting  himself  appointed  master  of  cere- 
monies, succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  securing 
for  the  place  the  reputation  of  an  agreeable 
resort  for  valetudinarians  as  well  as  mere 
seekers  of  pleasure.  Decency  of  dress  and 
civility  of  manners  were  enforced  in  the  public 
resorts,  an  elegant  assembly  room  was  built, 
streets  and  buildings  were  improved,  and  in 
process  of  time  a  handsome  city  was  establish- 
ed in  place  of  what  had  been  only  a  duU  pro- 
vincial town.  Nash  himself  shared  in  the  pros- 
perity which  he  had  promoted,  and,  from  the 
influence  which  he  wielded  and  the  defer- 
ence in  which  he  was  held  by  citizens  as  well 
as  visitors,  was  styled  the  "  long  of  Bath." 
Supporting  himself  still  by  the  gaming  table, 
where  he  played  with  skill  and  with  uniform 
fairness,  he  lived  in  great  pomp,  travelling, 
while  in  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity,  in  a 
coach  and  six  with  outriders,  and  dispensing 
charities  with  reckless  profusion.  It  is  men- 
tioned to  his  cre^  that  notwithstanding  his 
own  habit  of  gambling  he  took  pains  to  put 
young  and  thoughtless  persons  on  their  guard 
against  indulgence  in  the  practice.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  his  glory  perceptibly  waned, 
and  after  the  act  of  parliament  against  gam- 
bling had  deprived  him  of  his  principal  means 
of  support,  he  lived  in  comparative  indigence. 
He  was  honored  by  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
marble  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  the  pump 
room  of  the  king^s  bath.  Nash  was  ungainly 
in  person,  with  coarse  and  ugly  features,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  of  tawdry  magnificence.  A 
life  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  pubUshed  anony- 
mously in  1762,  is  included  in  Peter  Cunning- 
ham's edition  of  Goldsmith^s  works  (4  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1854). 

NASH,  Thomas,  an  English  pamphleteer  and 
dramatist,  bom  in  Lowestoft,  Su£fblk,  in  1558, 
diedinLondoninl600orl601.  Hetookthede- 
gree  of  B.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  1584,  but  was  sub- 
sequently expelled  for  satirizing  the  authorities. 
For  several  years  he  travelled  on  the  continent 
without  any  settled  employment.  In  1589  he 
fixed  his  abode  in  London.  The  prelatists  and 
Puritans  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  of  vitu- 
peration, Na2i  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  wrote  a  series  of  bitter  pamphleto 
against  their  opponents,  the  principal  of  which 
are  entitled:  "Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  "An 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  "A  CountercufTe  to 
Martin  Junior,"  and  "  Martin's  Month's  Minde." 
He  aided  Marlowe  in  writing  "Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,"  and  produced  in  1592  a  comedy 
of  his  own  styled  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,"  which  was  acted  before  Queen 
EUzabeth.  Nash's  dramas  were  so  ill  received 
that  he  sank  into  extreme  poverty.  He  de- 
scribes his  forlorn  condition  in  his  "  Rerce  Pen- 
nilesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Divell,"  which 
appeared  in  1592.  He  had  recourse  once  more 
to  his  old  trade  of  pampnleteering,  and  assailed 
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the  unfortunate  Dr.  Gabriel  Hanrey  with  all 
the  satire  and  pungency  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter. The  doctor  made  a  stout  defence,  bnt  he 
was  no  match  for  Nash,  and  the  war  became 
so  fierce  that  the  archbishop  of  Oanterbnrj 
ordered  the  books  of  both  combatants  to  be 
seized.  In  1597  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play 
called  **  The  Isle  of  Dogs,''  the  representation  of 
which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison. 
NASHUA,  an  important  manufacturing  city 
of  Hillsboroudli  co.,  N.  H.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Merrimack  and  Nashua  rivers;  pop.  in 
1860,  indnding  Nashville,  at  one  time  a  sep- 
arate municipiJity,  10,065.  The  Nashua  river 
has  here  a  fall  of  65  feet  in  about  8  m.,  afford- 
ing great  water  power.  There  are  several 
large  manufacturing  associations,  of  which  the 
most  extensive  is  the  Nashua  manufiicturinff 
company,  chartered  in  1828,  with  a  capital  or 
$1,000,000.    It  has  4  mills,  which  contain  40,- 

000  spindles  and  1,200  looms,  consume  5,500,000 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  produce  15,600,000  yards  of 
doth  per  annum,  employing  about  150  males 
and  850  females.  The  Jackson  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000,  runs  8  mills  with  22,000 
spindles  and  700  looms,  consuming  8,600,000 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  producing  9,000,000  yards 
of  cloth  per  annum.  The  Harbor  manuflActur- 
ing  company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  runs 
5,000  spindles  and  100  looms,  and  manufactures 
1,100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  per  annum. 
There  are  also  an  extensive  bobbin  and  shuttle 
factory,  2  larse  iron  founderies,  2  large  machine 
shops,  a  forgmg  shop,  a  card  and  fancy  paper 
manufactory,  an  edge  tool  manufactory,  and  a 
watch  factory.  There  are  also  corporations  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  locks,  &c.  Nashua 
contains  10  churches  (1  Baptist,  8  Oongrega- 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman  Oath- 
olio,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  8  banks, 

1  savings  bank,  and  2  newspaper  ofSces.  It 
has  communica^on  by  ndlroaa  with  all  the 
principal  dties  of  New  England,  the  Nashua 
and  LowelL  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  the 
Nashua  and  Ooncord,  and  the  Nashua  and 
Wilton  railroads  all  centring  here. 

NASHVILLE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Davidson  co.,  situated  on  the  Oumberland 
river,  200  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
in  lat,  86^  9'  88"  N.,  long.  86**  49'  8"  W. ;  pop. 
in  1850, 18,140;  in  1860,  28,715.  The  city 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU  rising 
about  200  feet  above  the  water.  The  Oumber- 
land is  navigable  by  steamboats  of  1,600  tons  for 
50  m.  above  the  city,  and  by  smaller  boats  to 
the  Mis,  500  m.  There  are  5  railroads  radiating 
firom  Nashville,  viz. :  the  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, Louisville  and  Nashville,  Edgefidd  and 
Kentucky,  Nashville  and  Ohattanooga,  and 
Nashville  and  north-western.  The  dty  is  gen- 
erally well  built,  and  there  are  numerous  im- 
posing public  and  private  buildings.  One  of 
the  finest  of  the  former  is  the  new  capitol.  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  175  feet  above  the  river 


and  constructed  inside  and  out  of  a  bcaotifal 
varietv  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  Itis8ston«« 
high,  induding  the  basement  At  each  end 
there  is  an  Ionic  portico  of  8  columns,  each  4 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  88  feet  6  incbei 
high,  and  each  of  the  sides  has  also  a  portico  of 
6  columns.  A  tower  rises  above  tne  centre 
of  the  roof  to  the  hei^t  of  206  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  has  a  quadrangular  rusticated  baM. 
42  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  circular  cell  S7 
feet  high  and  26  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  with 
8  fluted  Oorinthian  columns,  designed  trom  tbt 
chorale  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athena 
The  dmiensions  of  the  whole  building  are  lt8 
by  288  feet,  and  it  cost  over  $1,000,000.  It  k 
approached  by  4  avenues  which  rise  from  ter- 
race to  terrace  by  broad  marble  stepa.  T^ 
edifice  is  considered  the  handsomest  state  cafi- 
tol  in  the  Union.  The  new  court  hoose  is  a 
large  buildin^^  on  the  public  square,  with  an  S- 
oolumed  Oormthian  portico  at  each  end,  and  a 
4-columned  portico  at  each  side.  The  itil« 
bank  is  a  handsome  Doric  bnOding.  AflWBg 
the  other  prominent  edifices  are  the  nd,  peni- 
tentiary, theatre,  odd  fellows'  and  inaiwif 
haUs,  dty  hospital,  university,  and  scbooi 
houses.  There  are  two  fine  bndges  over  the 
Oumberland  river:  one,  a  railroad  bridge  of 
wood,  with  an  immense  draw  of  280  feet«  aad 
2  stationary  spans,  each  of  200  feet,  was  finisbed 
in  1859ataco9tof$240,000:  the  other,  a  wire 
6un)ension  bridge  of  more  than  700  feet  ifian, 
and  1 10  feet  above  the  water,  was  begun  in  1660, 
and  cost  about  $100,000.  The  dty  water  works 
were  constructed  in  1888,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense up  to  1860  has  been  more  than  $600,000. 
The  water  is  raised  from  the  river  to  4  reaer- 
voirs,  which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
1,600,000  ^lons.  Gas  was  introduced  into 
the  dty  in  Feb.  1850. — ^Among  the  pnbBc  insti- 
tutions, the  most  important  Is  the  NaahviDe 
university,  incorporated  in  1785  under  tb« 
name  of  Davidson  academy,  and  in  1806  m 
Oumberland  college.  It  received  its  present 
title  in  1826.  It  has  now  (1860)  about  200 
students  in  the  literary  department,  and  400  in 
the  medical  school.  The  literary  departnicnt 
was  united  in  1855  with  the  ''Western  MSB- 
tary  Institute, '^  and  took  the  latter  name.  The 
students  receive  in  addition  to  theb  claaiieal 
education  a  quasi-military  trdning.  The 
building  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  i 
It  has  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  The  mc^ 
cal  department,  opened  in  1850,  also  oocnpica  m 
fine  building,  and  possesses  an  extensre  mnse- 
um,  beside  having  the  charge  of  a  valuable  ndn- 
eralogical  cabinet  of  20,000  specimens  colk«trd 
by  the  late  Dr.  Gerard  Troost.  Shelby  mcdicnl 
college  is  a  new  and  fiourishing  institntiufc. 
The  female  academy,  founded  m  1816;,  han 
about  450  pupUs.  A  public  school  syvtc^ 
went  into  operation  in  1855,  and  there  are  new 
8  large  schools,  with  an  aggrmte  attendance 
of  2,000  pupils.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  ^ 
schools  and  a  theoloncal  seminary.  The  hiitfnr>> 
cal  society  has  a  good  museum  and  library.  The 
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itite  Ubnrj  in  the  capitol  has  40,000  yolomes, 
andthemechanicsMibrarj  association  6,000.  A 
jwng  men^s  meroantile  library  association  has 
reoKitlj  been  formed.  The  principal  benevo- 
teit  institutions  are  the  city  nospital,  Protest- 
int  and  Catholic  ornhan  asylnms,  house  of  in- 
doitry,  hospital  of  the  sbters  of  charity,  work- 
boose  established  in  1859,  and  the  Tennessee 
blind  asjlom  founded  in  1844.  The  peniten- 
tisy  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  built  around 
ta  open  court,  and  has  about  400  convfcts. 
lliere  are  27  churches,  including  a  Roman 
Oatholic  cathedra^  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank,  8 
iosorance  companies,  and  several  large  hotels, 
OM  of  which,  the  l^nwell  house,  now  building 
(I860),  will  acoomnaodate  600  guests.  A  pda 
nre  department,  with  8  steam  fire  engmes, 
was  introdnced  in  1860.  The  periodical  press 
comprises  5  daily,  8  weekly,  and  8  monthly 
pdhlicatioDs. — ^The  commerce  of  Nashville  is 
Tery  large,  being  carried  on  by  river  and  rail- 
roads, and  by  turnpike  roads,  to  the  construe- 
tioQ  of  whidi  the  city  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  The  revenue  of  the  port  amounts 
to  about  $40,000  a  year,  but  the  government 
has  not  erected  a  custom  house.  The  tonnage 
of  the  district,  June  80,  1859,  was  5,120,  all 
enrolled  and  licensed ;  there  was  no  rettim  of 
the  Taloe  of  imports  and  exports.  The  average 
annoal  shipments  are  80,T)00  bales  of  cotton, 
6,000  hhds.  of  tobacco,  2,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  6,000,000  of  Indian  com,  10,000  casks  of 
bacoQ,25,000hogai,and2,600tierce3oflard.  The 
neighborhood  is  a  famous  stock-raising  country, 
and  has  a  high  reputation  for  blood  horses, 
jackasses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  Cash- 
niere  goats.  Ilie  leading  business  of  the  city 
is  in  dry  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  and  groceries. 
Book  pobli^ing  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other  western  town,  and  the  pub- 
lidung  boose  of  the  southern  Methodist  con- 
fereaoe  is  one  of  the  largest  book  manufacto- 
ries in  the  United  States.  The  manufacturing 
are  less  important  than  the  commercial  in- 
tereifti  There  are  8  fiour  mills,  8  or  10  plan- 
m  miUfl,  and  8  or  10  machine  shops.  The 
nliie  of  taxable  property  is  about  $15,000,000. 
Seroi  miles  from  the  city  is  the  state  lunatic 
asyhim,  and  12  ni«  £.  is  the  Hermitage,  the 
oelebnted  residence  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
omnicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  8 
lUermen,  and  16  oouncilmen. — ^The  first  per- 
nioeot  settlement  at  Nashville  was  made  in 
1779-^80,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
ITSi,  received  a  city  diarter  in  1806,  and  was 
Bide  the  state  capital  in  1812. 

KASIOTH,  David,  a  ScoUish  philanthropist, 
bon  in  Glasgow,  March  21,  1799,  died  in 
Caildfoid,  England,  Nov.  17, 1889.  He  began 
his  career  by  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
prisooerB,  and  laboring  to  establish  Sunday 
tthoob  and  Bible  societies.  In  1821  he  be- 
ottoe  aecretary-general  to  the  united  religious 
nd  benevolent  societies  of  Glasgow,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  formation  of  associations 
Sorthe  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
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young  men  in  large  towns,  70  of  which  associ- 
ations he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in 
the  British  isles,  France,  and  America,  between 
1828  and  1826.  A  still  more  important  project 
of  his  was  the  institution  of  town  and  city  mis- 
sions. The  Glasgow  city  mission,  established 
in  1826,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
model  of  all  succeeding  ones,  comprehended 
8  denominations  of  Christians,  and  had  in  its 
employ  8  missionaries,  before  thfe  first  year  of 
its  existence  expired.  In  1828  he  entered 
regularly  on  his  career  as  a  missionary,  visiting 
Dublin  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  In  1880  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Oanada,  and  on 
returning  to  Europe  proceeded  to  France,  and 
formed  missions  in  Paris  and  Havre.  In  1885 
he  removed  to  London,  where  a  mission  was 
established  on  a  very  humble  scale,  only  4 
missionaries  being  at  first  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  salaries  amounted  to  £297  per 
annum.  In  1855  it  had  820  missionaries,  and 
the  sum  total  of  their  salaries  exceeded  £28,000. 
He  continued  to  exert  himself  to  the  last  for 
the  advancement  of  his  religious  and  philan- 
thropic projects,  and  was  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing a  town  mission  in  Guildford  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  sickness  that  caused  his  death. 
—See  Dr.  Oampbell's  "  Memoirs  of  David  Nas- 
mith"  (London,  1844). 

NASSAU,  a  N.  E.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  N. 
and  N.  W.  by  St.  Mary's  river,  and  bounded 
S.  by  tiie  Nassau  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop* 
in  1850,  2,164,  of  whom  1,077  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  level  surface  and  sandy  soiL  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  404,805  lbs.  of  rice,  29,- 
812  bushels  of  Indian  com,  279  bales  of  cotton, 
and  44  hogsheads  of  sugar.  There  were  8  grist 
mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  1  tun>entine 
manufactory.  Amelia  island,  included  in  the 
county,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  Capi- 
tal, Nassau  Court  House. 

NASSAU,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
lat.  11°  80'  S.,  long.  165°  80'.  W.,  discovered  by 
Capt  Sampson,  of  the  American  whaler  whose 
name  it  bears,  in  1885.  It  is  low  and  appar- 
ently uninhabited,  but  wood  and  water  are 
plentiftiL  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Kanger  island,  which  an  English  whale  ship  so- 
called  reported  in  1848  to  be  in  lat.  11°  85^  S.,. 
and  loi^.  166°  45'  W. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providencev. 
the  most  important  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in 
lat.  25°  5'  N.,  long.  71°  21'  W. ;  pop.  about 
7,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  has  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 12  to  15  feet  of  water.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  rather  steep  hill,  but  is  well  laid  out,  and; 
contains  handsome  reisidences  and  public  build- 
ings. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  pimento,  and  salt ; 
and  the  imports  consist  of  provisions,  lum- 
ber, &c.  The  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and 
healthy,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  by  inva- 
lids from  the  north. 
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NASSAU,  a  German  daohy,  bounded  b j  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  proyinces,  the  grand  dnohj 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  electorate  of  Hesse- 
Oassel,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  Frankfort ;  area, 
268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  489,454,  comprising 
229,708  Protestants.  202,067  Roman  OaUiolio& 
580  German  Catholics,  188  Mennonites,  and 
7,016  Jews.  The  Westerwald  mountains  cover 
nearly  the  whole  K.  and  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains the  whole  S.  part  of  the  duchy.  The  val- 
leys of  Nassau,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and 
Lahn,  are  among  the  most  beantifhl  in  Ger- 
many. Nassau  also  contains  the  famous  water- 
a  places  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  and 
er  noted  mineral  springs.  Among  the  best 
known  wines  produced  in  Nassau  are  those  of 
Hoohheim  (whence  the  general  name  of  hock), 
Marcobrunn,  Rtidesheim,  Asmannshausen,  and 
above  all  those  of  Johannisberg,  the  property 
of  the  Metternich  family.  The  other  products 
are  fruit,  hemp,  flax,  grain,  tobacco,  iron,  lea^ 
copper,  and  other  minerals.  The  forests  abound 
with  game  and  with  timber  and  fire  wood. 
The  smelting  and  manufacturing  of  metals 
form  an  important  branch  of  industy.  There 
ar^  also  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  and 
several  other  articles. — ^Nassau  is  divided  into 
28  biUliwicks,  and  governed  by  a  duke,  who, 
according  to  the  new  constitutions  of  1817  and 
1848,  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  and  by  a  cham- 
ber. The  receipts  amounted  in  1859  to  about 
$2,000,000,  the  expenditures  to  $2,200,000, 
and  the  public  debt  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
federal  contingent  of  Nassau  consists  of  5,498 
soldiers.  The  Protestants  of  the  duchy  are 
subiect  to  the  bishop  of  Wiesbaden,  and  the 
Oatholics  to  the  bishop  of  limburg.  Capital, 
Wiesbaden.  The  summer  reoidenoe  of  the  duke 
is  Bieberach. — ^In  Germanic  antiquity  Nassau 
was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  AlemannL 
After  their  incorporation  with  the  Frankish 
empire  various  families  rose  into  prominence, 
among  which  was  that  of  Direnbiu^.  Rupert 
I.  of  Lurenburg  married  a  countess  of  Am- 
stein,  and  his  son  Walram  I.,  together  with 
his  nephew,  first  assumed  the  title  of  count,  of 
Nassau,  after  a  small  rural  settlement  of  that 
name,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  public  record  as 
early  as  A.  D.  794.  Walram's  grandsons,  Wal- 
ram n.  and  Otho,  became  the  founders  of  the 
Walram  and  Gtho  or  Gueldrian  line.  The 
German  princes  of  Nassau  are  descendants  of 
the  former,  and  the  Dutch  princes  of  Orange 
of  the  latter,  hence  called  Nassau-Orange. 
Walram  II.  was  the  father  of  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau, who  was  king  of  Germany  from  1292  to 
1298.  His  grandsons  Adolphus  IL  and  John  L 
divided  their  inheritances  into  several  branches, 
which  were  eventually  reunited  by  Louis  n., 
who  died  in  1625.  His  sons  again  divided  the 
country  into  several  branches,  some  of  which 
are  now  extinct,  while  that  of  Nassau-Weil- 
bufff  is  the  more  immediate  source  of  the  pres- 
ent line  of  dukes,  who  acquired  their  sovereign- 
ty by  Joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
(1806).    The  treaty  of  1814  restored  to  them 


the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  RbfaMi 
which  they  had  lost  in  1795.  All  the  Qennaa 
possessions  of  the  Nassau-Orange  Uiie  were 
acquired  by  the  dukes  of  Nassau  in  f>Tcihaiiga 
for  territory  ceded  by  them  to  Praasia.  Thay 
also  acquired  at  that  time  the  hereditary  righl 
to  the  succession  of  Luxemburg,  which  how- 
ever they  sold /to  Holland  in  1889  for  aboot 
$850,000.  More  liberal  institutiona,  which  had 
already  been  projected  and  partly  called  into 
life  in  1847,  were  secured  to  the  duchy  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  when  the  domains  o^  the 
crown  became  public  property,  and  when  the 
npper  house  {HerrefMnk)  was  simplanted  fay 
a  popular  le^sUtive  assembly,  ana  a  oonaHhi- 
tion  was  promulgated  The  subsequent  reac- 
tion in  German  politics  gave  rise  in  NaMaa  te 
the  withdrawal  of  the  radical  members  fSraa 
the  chambers,  after  which  a  new  deeCocil 
law  (Nov.  1851)  was  passed,  the  effect  of  wkkk 
was  to  purge  it  of  the  democratic  dement,  aad 
to  give  a  minority  to  the  goremmeol — ^Ths 
present  duke  Adolphus  was  bom  July  94, 1817, 
succeeded  his  fkther  William  Aug.  20,  \9^ 
and  married  in  1844  a  daughter  of  the  graad 
duke  Michael  of  Russia,  who  died  in  IStf. 
His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Prince  f^ederk 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  whom  he  married  in  186L, 
has  borne  him  William,  the  crown  prinee 
(1852),  and  Prince  Atmds  (1859). 

NASSAU  or  Pogot  Isuunis,  two  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra ;  pop.  about  1,000.  The 
northern  island  is  situated  between  laL  2*  SS' 
and  2"*  52'  S.,  and  the  southern  between  2*  W 
and  8"*  20'  S.,  and  both  are  included  betweca 
long.  99''  87'  and  lOO""  41'  £.  They  eoaMt 
of  high  steep  hills,  covered  with  t&nber  <d 
verj  large  size,  and  well  suited  for  nantieal 
inirposes.  The  sago  tree  constitutes  the  dikf 
article  of  food.  The  natives  are  divided  into 
small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  thebMiksof 
a  river  and  living  in  one  village. 

NAST,  WnxiAM,  D.D.,  an  American  deri^ 
man,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  aboot  18ua 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Tt- 
bingen  with  a  view  of  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  established  church,  but  preferred  lil- 
erary  pursuits,  and  after  mduating  beesow 
connected  with  the  press.  In  1828  he  cane  lo 
America,  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  W«sa 
Point,  and  subsequentiy  became  a  profeawf  m 
Kenyon  college,  Ohio.  In  1885  he  joined  tha 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  aooo  after 
licensed  to  preach.  At  the  conferenee  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  Cincinnatii,  O^ 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  German  miasott 
in  that  city.  This  mission  proved  very  sncc— 
fhl,  and  in  20  years  German  Methodist  charebea 
have  been  established  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  Gcr^ 
many  and  Scandinavia.  Dr.  Naat  baa  edited 
the  *'  Christian  Apologist,''  and  tranalatcd  a 
lar^  number  of  Methodist  works  into  Geraask 
beside  writing  several  valuable  books  in  thaa 
language.  He  is  now  engaged,  in  conneetiott 
with  his  editorial  duties,  in  writing  a 
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meotarj  ou  the  New  Testament  in  the  German 
Imoiuigtty  parts  of  which  have  appeared. 

NATAX.,  a  Britifih  colony  on  the  S.  E.  coast 
of  Africa,  about  800  m.  N.  E.  from  British 
Oiffiraria.  from  which  it  is  separated  bj  a 
thinljr  inhabited  coontrT-  called  Cafl&aria  Prop- 
er; pop.  according  to  the  **  Cape  Almanac''  for 
1858,  106,700,  including  6,550  whites.  It  lies 
between  lat  28*"  and  SI""  8.  and  long.  29°  and 
ZVH  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  Kbjthe 
m&i  Tngela  and  Umzimyati,  which  separate 
it  from  the  country  of  the  Zooloo  Caffres;  S. 
£.  bjr  the  Indian  ocean ;  S.  and  S.  W.  bj  the 
river  Unudnikooloo,  which  divides  it  from 
C^&aria  Proper;  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Eihlamba  or  Brakenberg  mountains,  dividing 
it  from  the  Orange  River  republic  (See  Bosbs.) 
Its  length  is  about  200  m. ;  breadth  from  the 
lea  to  tbe  mountains  about  100  m. ;  area,  18,000 
sq.  m.  For  police  purposes  the  colcmy  has 
been  divided  mto  6  districts,  8  of  which  are  in 
the  coast  division,  and  8  in  the  interior.  The 
settled  parts  are  divided  into  counties,  but  the 
TCgiofi  mhabited  by  natives  only  has  not  yet 
belm  so  divided.  There  are  two  towns,  Pieter- 
niaritzburg,  the  capital,  and  D'Urban,  the  port, 
beade  a  number  of  villages  scattered  over  the 
ocdony.  Pietermaritzburg  contains  500  houses, 
vkfa  a  white  population  of  about  1,600. 
Durban  has  450  houses,  and  a  white  popula- 
tkm  of  kbout  1,200.  The  latter  town  stands  on 
the  K.  side  of  Port  Natal,  a  circular  basin  about 
10  m.  in  circumference,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  Its  mouth  is  ob- 
strooted  by  a  sand  bar,  which  since  recent  im- 
provemente  admifs  vessels  drawing  from  15  to 
20  feet  of  water ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dcpdi  is  capable  of  being  further  increased. — 
TIm  oomitry  rises  from  the  sea  coast  in  a  series 
of  t^races  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand 
feet,  and  presents  many  varieties  of  dimate, 
ml,  and  scenery.  Along  the  Indian  ocean  is 
a  belt  of  undulating  or  hilly  land  about  15  m. 
broad,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  al- 
awst  every  other  tropical  plant,  together  with 
the  mulberry,  olive,  vine,  oats,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  Indian  com,  and  diversified  with  occasion- 
al tracts  of  forest  Succeeding  this  belt  is  a 
higher  tract  displaying  the  productions  of  a 
tanpwate  dhnate;  still  further  inland  is  a 
iae  grazing  district,  and  back  of  this  a  suo- 
ceanon  of  hills  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
Eahkmba  mountains,  which  rise  abruptiy 
Eke  a  wall  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
norly  4,000  feet  above  the  country  at  their 
base.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
healthfriL  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  the 
weatho'  is  warm,  the  average  temperature  be- 
iag  about  Y4*^  in  summ^  and  63^  in  winter; 
b«t  in  the  elevated  districts  it  is  much  cooler. 
The  rainy  season  continues  from  March  to  the 
end  of  8^Mkember,  during  which  violent  thun- 
der storms  are  freouent.  The  grazing  coun- 
try produces  abunaant  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
aal  other  eereals  of  the  temperate  regions, 
and  csoaUent  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  peaches. 


apricots,  and  nectarines.  From  the  coast  up- 
ward the  whole  is  well  watered  by  numeroua 
streams  and  several  considerable  rivers,  none 
of  which  are  navigable.  All  the  rivers  are- 
low  in  the  dry  season,  but  become  full  in  a 
few  hours  in  rainy  weather,  and  rush  down 
like  torrents.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is 
sandy,  with  masses  of  erupted  rocks  and  sand- 
stone interspersed.  The  high  lands  are  com- 
posed of  stratified  sandstone,  witii  a  vein  of 
granite  running  in  a  N.  E.  direction;  and  the 
soil  is  mostly  a  friable  loam.  The  coast  line, 
extending  from  high  water  mark  5  or  10  m.  in- 
land, is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cotton;  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000 
sq.  m.  of  this  district  are  capable  of  producing 
the  most  valuable  of  the  cottons  of  America 
without  the  accompanying  drawback  of  a  cli- 
mate unsuited  to  the  Engli^  constitution.  Mr. 
McLeod,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa," 
says:  "The  yield  of  one  acre  having  6,000 
plants  on  it  averaged  2^  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per 
plant,  which,  when  reduced  by  the  cotton- 
cleaning  gin,  gave  1^  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per 
plant.  There  are  at  the  lowest  computation 
640,000  acres  on  the  lower  or  coast  line  terrace 
of  the  colony  which  will  produce  cotton  of  this 
quality,  so  that  our  Liverpool  merchants  may 
look  forward  to  a  supply  of  no  less  than  4,800,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  from  one  of  the  smallest 
and  latest  acquired  of  our  colonies."  There  ar^ 
also  1,280,000  acres  capable  of  producing  sugar; 
the  saccharine  qualities  have  been  proved  to  be 
stronger  than  the  Mauritian  sugars,  and  not  sur- 
passed by  the  best  Trinidad.  The  virgin  soil  ia 
said  to  yield  8  to  4  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  Natal 
promises  to  prove  very  rich  in  mineral  resources. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  copper, 
tin,  and  lead  have  been  discovered.  C!od  is 
also  found,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  good  quality. 
The  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  leopard,  hysBUa, 
elephant,  buffalo,  and  eland,  several  varieties  of 
antelope,  and  snakes,  are  all  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. — ^The  white  population 
comprises  about  8,400  of  British  and  2,600  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  a  small  German  settlement 
of  about  850  on  the  banks  of  the  Umgem.  The 
colored  population  are  Zooloos,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Caffi*es.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  and  disinclined  to  agricultural  labor; 
they  are  as  noted  for  their  honesty  as  the 
Oaffires  are  for  their  cattle-stealing  propensities. 
The  recorder  of  l^atal  states,  in  1859,  tnat  colo- 
nial history  presents  no  instance  of  6,000  to 
7,000  colonists  living  in  such  security  amid 
100,000  aborigines.  Agriculture  is  progress- 
ing, and  in  1859  there  were  about  50,000  acres 
under  cultivation,  produciug  upward  of  600,000 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  There  were  in  1859 
1  sugar  mills  of  great  power  in  operation.  The 
exports  amounted  to  £15,000  in  1850,  £20,000 
in  1852,  £45,000  in  1865,  £78,000  in  1857, 
£91,000  in  1858,  and  £100,000  in  1859.  They 
include  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  grain,  flour, 
butter,  wool,  arrowroot,  ivory,  &c.  The  im- 
ports in  1856  amounted  to  £102,518,  a  consid- 
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erftble  proportion  of  which  was  machinery  for 
the  manofactnre  of  sugar  and  floor. — ^In  1855 
there  were  81  echools,  attended  by  1,295 
Bcholars,  sapported  or  assisted  bj  government. 
A  superintendent  of  education  was  appointed 
in  1859,  and  £2,022  was  voted  for  educational 
purposes  in  1860.  There  are  several  schools 
under  the  care  of  missionaries,  and  some  excel- 
lent ones  both  for  Europeans  and  natives  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  English 
bishop;  £5,000  per  annum  is  set  apart  from 
the  revenue  for  the  education  of  the  natives. 
There  are  pubUo  libraries  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes at  Pietermaritzburg  and  D'Urban.  There 
is  a  handsome  cathedral  at  the  capital,  a  large 
dmr(^  at  D'Urban,  and  several  churches  at 
other  places,  belonging  to  various  denomi- 
nations. There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  The  American  mission  is  comi>osed 
chiefly  of  Presbyterian  and  (Congregational 
ministers;  and  there  are  about  10  stations  in 
different  places. — ^Natal  has  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor (in  1860,  John  Scott),  under  the  general 
control  of  the  governor  of  the  Gape  of  Gk>od 
Hope.  The  revenue  in  1855  was  £84,050,  and 
the  expenditures  £88,895.  There  is  a  council 
composed  of  4  chief  officers,  and  12  members 
who  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  voters  is  the  possession  of  freehold 
property  worth  £50,  or  the  occupation  of  a 
house  or  land  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year ;  all  voters 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  Roman-Dutch 
law  is  in  force,  but  trial  by  jury,  both  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  cases,  has  been  introduced.  A 
constitutional  charter  was  promulgated  for  the 
colony  in  1859,  similar  to  that  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  municipal  institutions  were  at 
the  same  time  granted  to  the  principal  towns. 
— ^The  Portuguese  discovered  tne  coast  of  Natal 
on  Christmas  day,  1498,  and  named  it  in  honor 
of  the  day.  It  was  visited  and  favorably  re- 
ported upon,  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, by  Dampier,  Woodes  Rogers,  and  several 
Dutch  navigators.  Subsequently  a  Dutch  ex- 
pedition purchased  the  territory  from  some  na- 
tive ohie&.  Its  actual  colonization,  however, 
was  not  projected  till  1828.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Thomson,  a  merchant  of  Ciq>e  Town,  and 
Lieuts.  Farewell  and  King  of  the  English  navy, 
in  the  course  of  a  trading  voyage  to  the  £.  coast 
of  AfHca,  put  into  Natal  harbor.  In  1824 
Lieut  Farewell,  having  visited  it  again,  ob- 
tained from  the  king  of  the  Zooloos,  who  had 
conquered  the  counUy,  a  grant  of  land  around 
Port  Natal,  where  he  hoisted  the  British  flag 
and  took  possession.  In  1884,  in  consequence 
of  an  applioadon  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Gooa  Hope  from  the  Zooloo  king  for  a  white 
settlement  to  be  formed  at  Natal,  a  few  emi- 
grants proceeded  fh>m  that  colony.  In  1885 
the  Amerfcan  missionaries  commenced  opera- 
tions in  the  territory ;  but  nothing  was  done 
on  a  large  scale  till  about  1888,  when  the  emi- 
grant Dutch  farmers  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Qie  British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony  ascended 
to  the  sources  of  the  Orange  river,  and  found 


their  way  across  the  Quathlamba  n]i|e.  la 
1840  so  many  of  these  people  had  amvcd  m 
Natal  that  it  was  estimated  there  were  6U) 
men  among  them  capable  of  bearing  anu. 
They  founded  Pietermaritzburg  with  a  vieir  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  their  settlement,  which 
they  called  the  republic  of  Natal,  and  delcgal«d 
the  necessary  powers  of  government  to  a  coonct! 
of  24  with  a  president  at  their  head.  The  m^n 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enroDed  as  • 
nmitia  subject  to  the  counciL  When  the  Edit- 
lish  government,  in  1845,  declared  their  sut- 
erei^ty  to  extend  over  Natal,  and  sent  a  mili- 
tary expedition  to  take  poeseerion  of  the  eooa- 
try,  after  some  resistance  the  more  resohite  c4 
the  emigrants,  under  Pretorius  their  leadrr, 
abandoned  the  territory  rather  than  five  ondtf 
the  British  rule,  in  which  they  had  lost  all  ouo- 
fidence  in  consequence  of  inconsiderate  iot^r- 
ference  with  their  titles  to  lands. — See  ""  Tea 
Weeks  in  Natal,"  by  John  William  CditmmK 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Cambridge,  1853) ;  Me- 
Leod's  ''  Travels  in  Eastern  Afrioa""  (Loiid<«. 
1860) ;  and  "The  Colony  of  Natal,"  by  Roben 
James  Mann,  M.D.  (London,  I860). 

NATCHEZ,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  AdoM 
CO.,  Miss.,  situated  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mw- 
sissippi  river,  280  m.  by  water  above  New 
Orleahs,  in  lat.  81'  84'  N.,  long.  91*  25'  W.; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,616.    It  is  built  on  the  ■ommh 
of  a  blufl^,  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  oa 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  foot  tif 
the  hill  and  the  river.    The  latter  portioii  of 
the  city,  called  Natchez  landing  or  Natebei- 
under-the-Hill,  was   formerly   notorioos    {xjt 
crime  and  licentiousness,  but  has  smoe  re- 
deemed its  reputation.    It  communicates  witi 
the  upper  quarters  by  broad  and  well  graded 
roads.    The  streets  of  the  city  are  regular^ 
lighted  with  gas,  generally  gravelled  in  the 
roadway,  and  lined  with  shade  treea.    Tb« 
houses  are  principally  of  brick,  and  the  prira:* 
residences  are  adorned  with  gardenii.     Tb« 
brow  of  the  bluff  along  the  whole  front  ai 
the  city  is  occupied  by  a  park.    There  are  S 
churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Jewish.  1 
Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic), a  court  house  and  gaol,  a  city  hoaphaL  a 
U.  S.  marine  hospital,  and  a  number  of  good 
schools.    The  Natchez  institute,  supported  by 
a  municipal  tax,  comprises  a  primary  depart- 
ment, a  grammar  school,  and  a  high  school ;  it 
is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  15  teach- 
ers, and  has  616  pupils.  Two  daily  newnapcn 
are  published  in  the  city.    In  the  ridiutT  art 
the  seats  of  many  wealthy  families.    The  bosi- 
ness  of  Natchez  is  mainly  in  cotton,  whioli  Is 
brought  to  this  market  from  the  a^hMBinc 
counties,  and  in  the  supply  of  provisiooa  and 
implements  for  the  neighboring  plantatioiii. 
Daily  steam  packets  communicate  with  New 
Orleans,  Yicksburff,  and  MemphiSi  and  a  aUur* 
line  connects  at  Brookhaven  with  the  X«w 
Orleans  and  Jackson  great  northern  railroad. 
The  oUmate  of  Natchez  is  pleasant  and  «iaIo- 
brious.     The  winters  are  temperate,  tboogli 
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TsriaUe,  and  the  summers  are  long  and  e<inable. 
Tbe  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90^*. — ^The 
site  iji  Nat^ez  was  selected  b  j  a  party  sent  by 
Leraoine  d^IberriUe  in  1700  as  the  chief  place 
of  a  nmnber  of  proposed  settlements  in  the 
lower  Mwsiwrippi  territory,  and  the  name  of 
Rosalie  was  giyen  to  it  in  honor  of  the  coont- 
« c^  Pontchartrain,  whose  husband  had  been 
one  of  Iberville's  patrons.  No  settlement  was 
mide  however  midl  1716,  when  Lemoine  de 
Kcnville,  Iberville's  brother,  bnilt  Fort  Rosa- 
fie  on  Natchez  lHufL  In  November,  1729,  the 
fort  and  a^yaoent  settlements  were  destroyed 
by  the  Natchez  Indians  and  the  inhabitants 
manaacred ;  bat  a  few  months  later  a  force  of 
Frendi  and  Indian  allies  drove  ont  the  Natchez 
ind  rebuilt  the  fort,  which  continued  to  be  a 
French  military  and  trading  post  nntil  it  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  1768.  It  was  now  called  Fort  Pan- 
nrare.  In  1779  it  was  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iaids,  who  kept  possession  of  it  until  M^rch, 
1798,  ahhooffh  bv  the  treaty  of  1788  it  was 
ri^tfblly  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  April,  1798,  the  territory  of 
IGnssippi  was  created  by  act  of  congress,  and 
Katchez  became  its  <»pital.  In  1820  the  seat 
of  spvemment  was  removed  to  Jackson.  In 
1840  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins 
by  a  tornado. 

NATCHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  once  residing 
io  ttte  western  part  of  Missisfflppi,  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  Each  of  their  vil- 
lages had  a  sacred  building,  sometimes  dignified 
by  the  title  of  temple,  in  which  were  placed 
the  fetiches  of  the  tribe  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead ;  it  also  contained  an  altar  upon  which 
burned  a  perpetual  fire.  Near  by  was  the  hat 
of  the  chiel^  who  derived  his  descent  from  the 
ffUL.  and  around  it  were  the  cabins  of  the 
people,  over  whom  he  ruled  with  almost  abso- 
me  anthority.  Whenever  a  great  chief  died, 
a  nomber  of  persons  of  the  same  age  were 
rtran^ed  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey  to 
the  other  world.  The  nation  was  also  divided 
into  nobles  and  plebeians.  Except  in  these  par- 
ticularB,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  language, 
Uuere  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  tribes.  Historical  research  fails  to  con- 
frm  the  traditionary  account  of  their  greatness, 
fbe  degree  of  their  civilization,  and  &eir  emi- 
gration 6«m  the  south.  The  French  in  that 
region  graduidly  encroached  on  them,  and, 
irrkated  at  last  by  their  demands,  the  Natchez 
roM  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  1729,  and 
Bmdered  every  Frenchman  in  the  colony.  But 
whSe  rejoicing  in  their  success,  they  were  at- 
tMtked^  Jul  28, 1780,  by  the  Chootaws  under 
Le  Sveor,  and  a  few  days  later  Soubois  at  the 
bead  of  the  French  troops  completed  the  work 
*of  deitfnction.  Part  of  the  tribe  escaped 
across  the  Hississippi  river  to  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoches,  but  their  fortress  could  not  long 
withstand  the  force  sent  against  it.  The  chief 
sad  over  400  of  the  tribe  were  taken  prisoners 
sad  aold  aa  elaves,  while  some  were  incorpo- 


rated with  the  OhickasawsandMoskogees,  and 
others  fled  fhrther  west  Thus  perish^  the  na» 
tion  of  the  Natchez,  which  is  chieflv  indebted 
to  Chateaubriand's  Zei  Natchez  for  the  interest 
connected  with  its  fate. 

NATOHITOOHES,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  La., 
intersected  by  Red  river  and  bounded  E.  by  a 
branch,  Saline  bayou ;  area,  2,260  sq.  m. :  pop. 
in  1868,  18,798,  of  whom  7,670  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  especially 
near  the  rivers.  The  chief  producnons  in 
1850  were  16,574  bales  of  cotton  and  894,011 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  It  contained  4  saw 
mills  and  1  tannery,  and  in  1858  18  churches. 
Red  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  through 
the  parish. — ^Natohitoohes,  the  capital,  is  sito- 
ated  on  Red  river  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  about 
600  m.  by  water  from  New  Orleans;  pop.  in 
1850, 1,261.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  and 
contains  a  U.  S.  land  office. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 
the  2d  of  the  great  representative  bodies  which 
governed  France  durmg  the  revolution.  It  sat 
from  Oct  1, 1791,  to  Sept.  21, 1792,  and  was 
preceded  by  the  constituent  assembly  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  national  convention.  Its  com- 
position was  completely  democratic.  It  em- 
braced no  partisans  €^  absolutism  and  privilege, 
but  it  had  three  parties,  the  right,  centre,  and 
left.  The  right  were  strict  constitutionalists, 
led  by  Dumas,  Ramond,  Vaublanc,  Beugnot, 
and  others,  and  supported  by  the  hourgeoitie 
and  the  club  of  the  FeuiUants.  The  left  were 
the  Girondists,  who  were  disposed  to  defend 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  everyway,  uur 
like  the  right,  who  would  only  defend  it  by  the 
laws ;  their  principal  orator  was  Brissot,  and 
their  main  reliance  the  populace.  The  centre 
was  attached  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
inclined  to  moderation.  It  was  soon,  how- 
ever, identified  with  the  left,  which  obtained  the 
control  of  the  assembly,  and  in  March,  1792, 
succeeded  in  forcing  Louis  XVI.  to  accept 
a  Girondist  ministry.  They  passed  decrees 
against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  to  the  constitution,  and 
obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria ; 
but  as  Louis  could  not  conauer  his  dislike  to 
them,  their  ministry  was  dismissed  in  June 
and  succeeded  by  one  formed  from  the  Feuil- 
lants.  The  populace  sided  with  the  Girondists ; 
and  on  June  20  a  mob  of  80,000  persons,  after 
presenting  a  threatening  petition  to  the  assem- 
bly and  upbraiding  it  with  the  disasters  of 
the  republican  arms,  invaded  the  Tuileries  and 
subjected  the  king  to  various  insults.  On  July 
6  the  assembly  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
the  citizens  armed  themselves,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Soissons,  and  the  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasm rose  to  the  hiffhest  pitch.  On  Aug. 
10  the  mob  attacked  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
memorable  conflict  ensued  with  the  Swiss 
guard,  who  maintained  a  brave  defence  until 
Louis  ordered  them  to  cease  firing,  when  the 
exasperated  insurgents  put  them  to  the  sword. 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  gone  to  the 
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leffiaktiTe  chamber,  where  the  aaflemblj  re« 
solved  upon  his  saspenBion,  and  oommitted 
him  to  the  Lnzemboarg,  whence  the  commnne 
transferred  him  to  the  Temple.  Royaltj  was 
now  virtaallj  at  an  end,  though  the  king's  trial 
did  not  take  place  nntil  the  meeting  of  the 
national  convention,  which  the  assemblj  had 
resolved  to  call  together.  The  Girondist  min- 
istry was  restored,  and  the  arbitrarv  period  of 
Uie  revolution  was  inaugurated  by  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  commune  over  the  representative 
assembly,  and  the  massacre  (Sept  2,  8,  and 
i)  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Cannes,  Abbaye, 
Uonciergerie,  Force,  &a 

NATIONS,  Law  of.   See  Law  of  Nations. 

NATRON.    See  Soda. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE.    See  Biodob,  Natu- 

BAL.    

NATURAL  HISTORY,  strictly  speaking,  is 
the  history  of  universal  nature  or  of  all  natural 
objects,  their  qualities  and  forces,  their  laws 
of  existence,  their  origin  (as  far  as  possible), 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
man.  The  study  of  the  physical  forces  of  na- 
ture, however,  has  been  seoarated  into  dis- 
tinct branches  of  science,  unaer  the  names  of 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c, ; 
leaving  for  natural  history  proper  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  structure,  properties,  and  uses 
of  the  inanimate  bodies  calied  minerals,  and  of 
the  various  kinds  of  living  things,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  including  their  description,  col- 
lection, preservation,  determination,  and  ar- 
rangement in  a  natural  series,  and  embracing  as 
principal  divisions  zoology,  botany,  and  miner- 
alogy. For  details  on  these  divisions,  see  the 
articles  Aktmai^  Botaitt,  Oompabativx  Avato- 
MT,  Gkoloot,  Mikkbaloot,  Phtsioloot,  Zoolo- 
OT,  and  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  classes 
in  their  respective  order.  It  is  principallv  a 
science  of  observation,  its  phenomena  being 
beyond  the  control  of  experiment ;  by  observ- 
ing the  same  objects  in  the  various  positions 
and  relations  in  which  they  occur  in  nature, 
the  naturalist  by  degrees  arrives  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
phenomena  and  conditions  of  existence,  and 
will  finally  be  able  to  make  out  a  natural  clas- 
sification in  zoologv,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 
At  present  natural  history  is  little  more  thaU'A 
grand  catalogue  of  nature's  works,  with  here 
and  there  a  satisfactory  division  founded  on 
permanent  and  essential  characters ;  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  classification  are  dictionaries, 
as  it  were,  in  which  from  the  known  proper- 
ties of  the  objects  we  seek  to  discover  their 
names,  instead  of  being,  as  in  ordinary  lexicons, 
directed  by  the  names  to  the  properties.  The 
aim  of  natural  history  is  to  take  the  earth 
when  it  was  without  form  and  void ;  to  notice 
the  consolidation  of  its  crust,  with  its  strata 
of  igneous  origin,  its  layers  of  deposition  from 
ocean  and  fresh  water,  its  volcanic  outpourings, 
its  upheaval  of  mountains,  its  subsidence  of 
ooean  floors,  its  modification  by  flood  and  gla- 
cier, and  the  other  grand  phenomena  of  phys- 


ical geology;  to  people  the  waters,  th«  k&d. 
and  the  air  with  diverse,  strange,  and  often  fi- 
gantio  forms;  to  clothe  its  surface  with  tht 
rich  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  aad  ocbcr 
floras;  to  watch  the  gradual  introdaetioa  o( 
mammals  and  the  preparation  of  the  ecrtk  Ire 
the  appearance  of  man,  the  highest  ot  enaud 
things  on  this  planet;  and  to  recognia*  m  all 
this  the  carrying  out  of  a  premeditated  pba. 
Whether  this  livmg  nature  has  been  the  rewh 
of  a  succession  of  distinct  creative  acts,  as  hm 
been  until  recently  believed  by  most  natarml* 
ists,  or  whether,  as  Darwin  maintains,  ftH  fir- 
ing things  have  been  evolved  by  nataral  casft^ 
from  a  few  primordial  types  introduced  by  tU 
single  primary  creative  act,  the  grand  panora- 
ma of  animated  nature  in  either  case  tn^ig^A* 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  plan  foreseen  froa 
the  beginning,  and  executea  determinately  and 
intelligently.  The  study  of  natural  history  kai 
engaged  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  from 
the  tmie  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day ;  aaoc^ 
others  Pliny,  Bacon,  linnssus,  Bufibo,  Cxh 
vier,  Humboldt,  and  Agassi ».  It  has  now  as- 
sumed aplace  in  our  courses  of  instruction,  aad 
its  teachings  have  important  relations  not  oo}t 
to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral,  cethetir, 
and  material  interests  of  a  community.  ^  lu 
successftd  cultivation  requires  a  knowled^  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  optics,  and  other  £- 
visions  of  physics,  and  the  bigher  depaitBMnt* 
enter  boldly  the  realm  of  metaphysics ;  indeed. 
there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  human  knowledri 
which  will  not  find  occasion  for  its  emploT- 
ment  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  !:• 
objects  are  infinitdy  diversified,  and  their  nms- 
ber  inexhaustible;  no  one  need  fear  lest  L« 
meet  with  no  portion  of  its  broad  domain  «r- 
cultivated,  for  the  field  is  immense  and  tht 
laborers  comparatively  few;  the  objects  are 
generally  beautiful,  and  their  interesting  rtla> 
tions  always  present,  ever  increasing,  and  nsrcr 
wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  descriptiocft 
of  nature  sparkle  like  gems  in  the  langoafcei 
of  all  nations,  in  poetry  sacred  and  proCtte. 
ancient  and  modem ;  the  most  beantifiil  and 
instructive  teachings  of  the  Bible,  perceptibl* 
even  to  childish  comprehension,  are  iUostratcd 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  natwc 
Beauty  of  form,  proportion,  and  eolor«  gnet 
of  movement,  the  sweetest  sounds,  the  nast 
delicious  odors  and  savors,  the  most  eochaat- 
ing  landscapes,  and  whatever  is  beaotiftd  ia 
the  world  about  us,  can  only  be  known  in  ] 
fection  in  the  works  of  nature ;  painting,  i 
ture,  architecture,  and  domestic  adc 
borrow  their  choicest  ornaments  from  i 
portfolio,  and  are  successful  only  so  te  as  thtf 
imitate  her  beauty.  The  importance  c^  this 
study  of  natural  history  in  a  utilitarian  poic: 
of  view,  especially  of  the  departments  of  biq- 
eralogy  and  geology,  can  hardly  be  overeft:- 
mated  in  a  countiy  which  contains  soch  vwt 
supplies  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver*  foAd. 
salt^  coal  oil,  and  other  mineral  reso 
America;  not  only  iiat  they  mtj  be  < 
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In  the  most  eoonomioal  manner  where  they 
eziat,  bat  to  prevent  the  useless  oatlaj  of  oap- 
iul  where,  according  to  well  ascertained  laws, 
tbejr  ihonld  not  be  looked  for.  In  agriculture, 
aigineering,  draining,  the  sinking  of  wells,  the 
in^odnction  of  new  plants  and  animals  useful 
In  the  domestic  and  ornamental  arts,  and  other 
plans  and  processes  upon  which  the  prosperity, 
Maithfolness,  and  even  the  settlement  of  large 
tracts  of  country  depend,  indispensable  aid  is 
derired  from  natural  history.  Agriculture  is 
admitted  to  be  the  great  and  unfmling  source 
of  national  wealth,  and  has  been  defined  as 
^aatoral  history  applied;  geology,  botany,  and 
wdogy  are  its  basis,  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  understood,  will  there  be  success.^' 

KATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  a  name  now 
▼ery  geoerally  given  to  that  familiar  aggrega- 
tion (tf  at  least  10  separate  branches  of  natural 
scienoe,  the  common  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  they  treat  of  the  properties,  and  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena,  of  bodies  considered  in  the 
mass,  or  as  bodies  and  not  as  substances. 
Cbemistry,  <m  the  other  hand,  considers  bodies 
as  sobotances,  or  in  reference  to  their  nature 
snd  composition.  The  term  is  in  itself  vague 
and  ill-chosen ;  but  its  objects  and  limits  are 
perfectly  defined.  It  evidently  originated  in  the 
modem  dividing  into  distinct  sciences  of  a  body 
of  Imowledge,  most  of  which,  except  the  math- 
SDiatica,  at  one  time  passed  under  the  name 
id  i^iDosophy.  It  was  at  first  the  name  of  the 
sctence  ofthe  material  universe,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  mental  science,  or  metaphysics.  Kore 
recently,  the  separation  of  the  science  of  or- 
ganised fix>m  that  of  unorganized  matter  has 
taken  from  it  the  subject  of  physiology.  £x- 
dnding,  further,  chemistry,  and  the  derivative 
Boieaces,  as  geology,  &c,  that  which  remains, 
and  which  is  now  understood  as  coming  under 
the  term  natural  philosophy,  is  the  codrdina- 
taoB  of  two  general  subjects,  mechanics  and 
phyncs.  For  the  three  branches  of  the  former 
of  these,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences,  see 
HiOHAHios.  The  recognized  direct  branches 
of  physics  are  7 :  somatology,  treating  of  the 
propertiee  and  strictly  molecular  phenomena 
of  bodies,  acoustics,  optics,  magnetism,  electri- 
eity,  thermotics,  or  heat,  and  meteorology. 
Mechanics  includes  the  cases  of  the  action  of 
fofctm  on  masses,  from  without^them ;  physics, 
those  of  the  action  on  masses  of  forces  which 
are  molecular,  or  which  modify  the  physical 
condition  of  the  bodies  themselves.  Thus,  all 
these  10  branches  of  science  have  to  do  with 
sotities  of  two  sorts :  material  masses  (with- 
OBt  re&rence  either  to  composition  or  to  life), 
and  forces.  A  material  mass  is  that  which 
has  exteittion,  impenetrability,  and  inertia,  and 
hence  also  ponaerability.  A  force  is  any 
energy  or  cause  capable  of  moving  or  in  any 
v^  changing  sach  material  mass.  Thus,  in  a 
tme  philosowjr,  the  old  definitions  of  masses 
aad  agents,  as  oeing  ponderable  and  imponder- 
able matters,  are  abandoned.  Imponderables 
» negpations.  But  all  observation  shows 


that  energies  or  forces  are  coi^ztensive  with 
material  masses ;  and  that  neither  can  nor  does, 
in  the  universe  as  revealed  through  our  senses, 
ever  exist  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Faraday  has  recently  given  the  ke^  to  the  most 
exact  physical  conception  now  existing  on  this 
point,  when  he  treats  of  the  ^*  forces  in  mat- 
ter." These  forces,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  are 
all  susceptible  of  being  grouped  under  4  spe- 
cies— ^the  mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  and 
vital.  Phenomena  due  to  the  first  two  classes 
belong  to  natural  philosophy.  The  recognized 
primitive  physical  forces  are  those  of  molecu- 
lar repulsion,  cohesion,  gravitation,  light,  actin- 
ism, magnetic  and  electrical  forces,  and  heat. 
From  the  first  two  of  these,  modified  by  affin- 
ity, result  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  dif^- 
sion,  and  osmose.  Physical  as  well  as  me- 
chanical phenomena  and  laws  run  through  and 
help  to  constitute  astronomy,  the  various 
sciences  relating  to  the  earth,  physiology.  &c 
The  several  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  most  of  the  separate  physical  agen- 
cies,, will  be  found  treated  under  the  appro- 
priate tiUes. 

NATURALIZATION,  the  act  of  investing 
an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
native-bom  citizen  or  subject.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  collective  and  personal.  A  coUective 
naturalization  takes  place  when  a  country  or 
state  is  incorporated  in  ano^er  country  by 
gift,  cession,  or  conquest  Thus,  when  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  formed  into  one  king- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  union 
that  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  possessed 
thereafter  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages ei^oyed  by  the  subjects  of  either  king- 
dom ;  and  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  in  1808,  it  was 
provided  by  the  8d  article  of  the  treaty  that 
its  inhabitants  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  a  omilar  e£fect  took  place  when 
the  republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  and 
formed  into  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union.  There  have  been  instances,  moreover, 
where  nations  have  conferred  generally  upon 
the  subjects  of  other  nations  all  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  their  own  subjects.  Such  a  privilege 
was  conceded  by  France  to  Spain  by  the  Bour- 
bon family  compact  of  1761 ;  and  formerly  in 
France  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  had  by  treaty 
stipulations  the  rights  of  natives.  Personal 
naturalization  is  where  the  privileges  of  a  sub- 
ject or  citizen  are  conferred  upon  an  individ- 
ual by  the  license  or  letters  patent  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  the  act  of  a  legislative  body,  or  are 
obtained  by  the  individual  himself  under  a 
general  law  upon  his  complying  with  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  law. — ^The  prac- 
tice of  naturalizing  foreigners  existed  among 
the  states  of  antiquity,  and  is  found  in  the  rudest 
forms  of  human  society.  The  North  American 
Indians  frequently  adopted  Europeans,  and 
more  frequently  members  of  other  tribes  taken 
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in  war.  Carver,  the  trareller,  while  dweDiiur 
with  the  Nandowaades  in  1766,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  chief  In  Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  none 
but  those  who  were  banished  from  their  ooon- 
trj  for  ever,  and  had  taken  np  their  permanent 
abode  with  their  families  there  with  the  design 
of  practising  a  trade  or  profession,  could  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Afterward, 
however,  citizenship  was  conferred  npon  for- 
eigners eminent  for  their  virtne  or  talents, 
bnt  was  deemed  so  great  a  distinction  that 
the  proposal  had  to  be  canvassed  at  two  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  If  approved  of  at  the 
first,  it  had  to  be  ratified  at  the  second  bj  a 
vote  of  at  least  6,000  citizens.  The  voting  was 
by  ballotiDg  with  pebbles  at  the  close  of  the 
assembly,  and  if  uvorable  the  name  was  in- 
scribed upon  the  register  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
cause  for  which  the  privilege  was  conferred 
was  specified  in  a  decree,  which  any  citizen  was 
at  liberty  to  impugn  if  insufficient.  Sometimes 
the  right  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  col- 
lectively of  another  state,  by  which  all  who 
crossed  over  into  Attica  became  thereupon  cit- 
izens. This  naturalization  conferred  eveiy 
dvil  and  political  privilege  except  that  of  hold- 
ing the  office  of  archon  or  pnest,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  republic  was  but  rarely 
granted  even  to  requite  the  most  signal  ser- 
vices, as  it  was  esteemed  the  most  splendid 
distinction  which  the  state  could  bestow,  and 
one  which  the  greatest  merit  could  scarcely 
expect  to  receive.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
it  was  more  common,  and  Isocrates  laments 
the  facility  with  which  the  state  threw  away 
its  nobility  upon  strangers.  When  the  number 
of  citizens  had  greatly  diminished  by  war,  the 
loss  was  supplied  by  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  large  bodies  of  whom  resided  at  Athens 
•engaged  in  commercial  and  mechanical  pur- 
tuits.  This  was  done  after  the  )>attle  of  Ohie- 
ronea ;  and  when  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Syr- 
acuse had  nearly  depopulated  the  state,  the 
deficiency  of  citizens  was  made  up  by  an  ex- 
tensive naturalization  of  forei^ers.  This  was 
done  bv  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  deme 
(township  or  ward)  at  its  public  meetings, 
after  which  the  name  was  inscribed  upon  the 
iexiarchic  register  or  roll  of  the  qualified  citi- 
zens of  the  deme  kept  by  the  demarch.  Per- 
haps no  state  in  proportion  to  its  population 
ever  naturalized  so  many  aliens. — ^In  Rome, 
during  the  republic,  citizenship  was  conferred 
by  a  vote  of  the  senate  upon  aliens  who  had 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state,  of  which 
several  striking  examples  are  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  historians.  After  the  social  or 
Marsic  war,  00  B.  0.,  the  right  was  extended  to 
all  the  people  of  Italy.  Under  the  emperors, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  (Caracalla), 
foreigners  petitioning  for  citizenship  were  nat- 
uralized by  an  imperial  decree;  but  under  a 
constitution  promulgated  by  Antoninus  all 
the  f^  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces 
eomprising  the  empire  beoune  thereafter  Ro- 


man citizens ;  and  as  that  ennnre  embraead 
the  civilized  world,  there  oould  be  few  or  no 
instances  thereafter  of  personal  natoralizatkm. 
—The  mode  of  obtaining  naturalizatioii,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  be  granted, 
difier  in  different  countries.  In  the  United 
States  the  power  of  conferring  it  ia  exdoaively 
vested  in  the  confederated  sovereignty  of  the 
states.  This  power  has  been  sometiniea  exer- 
cised by  a  collective  naturalization,  in  caMs 
where  foreign  territory  has  been  aoqoired  and 
in  respect  to  certain  Indian  tribes;  but  the 
mode  m  which  individuals  obtain  it  on  tbor 
own  application  is  regulated  by  acta  of  eoft- 
gress.  The  policy  of  this  country  upon  the 
subject,  whicn  is  characterized  by  a  deatre  to 
admit  all  foreigners  of  good  character  to  a  ftdl 
participation  in  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  ov 
own  citizens,  after  a  period  of  probatioD  saft- 
ciently  long  to  enable  them  to  become  acqnaiai- 
ed  with  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  ie  to  be 
traced  back  to  an  early  period  of  our  ooloaial 
history.  It  was  not  derived,  like  many  of  oar 
laws,  from  the  enactments  or  the  example  ol 
Great  Britain,  but  grew  out  of  the  ne 
attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  ( 
try.    At  the  period  when  the  colonie 

founded,  the  policy  of  England  for  more  t 

a  centurv  had  been  hostile  to  conferring  pofiti- 
cal  privileges  upon  foreigners ;  and  so  illiberal 
was  its  course  in  this  respect  through  the  whole 
period  of  our  colonial  history,  that  one  of  the 
acts  of  tyranny  charged  upon  Oeorge  HL  in 
the  declaration  of  independence  was,  thai  ha 
had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  populatkiii  ol 
the  states  by  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreigners,  and  by  refosing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither. 
The  only  mode  by  which  a  foreigner  in  Fngland 
could  obtiun  naturalization  investing  him  widi 
all  the  rights  of  a  subject  was  by  act  of  parte- 
ment.  He  could  obtain  letters  of  denization  by 
the  king's  special  license,  which  was  granted 
with  certain  restrictions.  In  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  act  was  paasod  te 
naturalizing  foreign  Protestants,  by  whidi  per- 
sons of  this  class  could  be  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  of  subjects  upon  receiving  the  aaera- 
ment  and  taking  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
allegiance;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  eboit 
space  of  8  yeai^  The  rights  of  foreigners  set- 
tled in  the  colonies  were  in  a  very  precariooa 
state.  By  the  law  of  England  they  conld 
neither  hold  nor  transmit  real  property,  nor 
exercise  any  political  rights ;  and  by  the  navi- 
gation act,  unless  they  were  naturalized  or 
made  free  denizens  by  the  king^s  letters  patent, 
they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  in  any  of  thm 
colonies  the  occupation  of  a  merchant  or  a  fac- 
tor. To  remedy  this  state  of  things  and  encour- 
age immigration,  the  colonial  l^^atnres  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  passing  naturalization  laws. 
Maryland  was  the  first  colony  that  took  this 
course.  In  1666  she  enacted  a  law  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  the  Dutch  from  Cape  Ilenlopem 
and  the  French  Protestant  refugees  who  had 
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B«ttlad  in  the  oolonj,  and  oontinned  to  |>a«8 
liwi  for  the  natoralization  of  aliens  to  the  time 
o^tte  rerolntion.    In  1671,  in  the  reign  of 
Cbirles  n^  the  colony  of  Virginia  passed  an 
let  for  the  naturalization  of  any  one  desiring 
to  mike  that  commonwealth  his  constant  resi- 
dence, who  might  apply  by  petition  to  the  gen- 
enl  MMmblr;  the  act  commenced  with  the 
dedintioD  that  ^*  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
tk  tdvancement  of  a  new  plantation  nor  add 
more  to  the  glory  of  a  prince  than  being  the 
gntintoas  master  of  many  snbjects,  nor  any 
bettor  way  of  producing  tiiat  effect  than  the 
MsB^  the  people  of  other  nations  to  reside 
nnoDg  them,  ana  by  a  communication  of  priv- 
QfifM.*^  Fire  acta  were  afterward  passed,  nat- 
nruixfaigt  number  of  aliens  who  haa  petitioned 
for  the  privilege.     In  1680  the  governor  was 
lathorued  to  grant  letters  of  naturalization  to 
tnj  foreigiier  settled  in  the  colony  upon  his 
tikiDg  the  oath  of  allegiance.    la  1705  a  law 
wtf  ptflsed,  adding  the  test  oath  to  the  oath  of 
allegiince  to  secure  the  Protestant  successioh, 
and  in  1788  another   act   naturalizing   any 
•fien  who  might   settle  upon  the  Roanoke. 
Is  Sooth  Carolina,  in  1690,  the  proprietors  pro- 
poied  to  sdmit  the  Prench  Protestants  who  nad 
fettled  m  the  province  to  all  the  privileges  en- 
joyed bj  others.    The  measure,  however,  was 
stanoody  opposed  by  the  native  and  English 
iahahitanta,  who*  insisted  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Uw  of  &igland  to  admit  aliens  to  the 
rii^ti  of  subjects,  as  no  power  but  the  Brit- 
iu  perfiiment  could  remove  their  legal  disabil- 
rij.  But  the  mild  and  patient  demeanor  of  the 
new  eettlen  gradually  overcame  all  national 
antipetfaiea,  and  awakened  such  general  respect 
and  esteem  that,  in  1698,  the  legislature  of  the 
to\oaj  with  great  rmanimity  passed  a  naturali- 
atkm  act,  without  even  affecting  to  be  disturb- 
ed bj  any  scruples  respecting  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  Bntish  parliament.    The  colony 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  in  1688,  declaring 
thit  aD  actual  inhabitants  of  the  province  pro- 
Mng  Christiaiuty,  of  whatever  foreign  na- 
tion, diould  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Bitoral-bom  subjects  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
tOt^ee.    Delaware  m  1700  passed  an  act 
enpowering  the  governor  to  declare  any  alien, 
fv^noudy  settled  or  thereafter  coming  to  settle 
'^  the  province,  naturalized  upon  taking  an 
oath  to  be  true  and  fidthfhl  to  the  king  and  to 
^  goremor  of  the  province,  and  declaring  that 
*U  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  other  foreigners  settled 
» the  cokmy  before  its  acquisition  by  the  Eng- 
fah  were  to  be  deemed  fWlv  and  completely 
^utaralized.    Pennsylvania  also  passed  a  natu- 
'^Ha^n  law  in  the  same  year,  and  South 
^^■rolba  in  1696.     These  laws  were  not  favor- 
«Wy  regarded  in  England.    They  were  looked 
^^  as  encroachments  upon  the  royal  prerog- 
stire  or  the  rights  of  parliament ;  and  even  in 
the  c(domes  ue  more  strenuous  loyalists  de- 
iiooBcedthem  as  disregarding  the  navigation 
*cta,  as  tending  to  an  undue  increase  of  the  in- 
^'Ahitants,  thereby  creating  formidable  antago- 


nists to  English  industry  and  nursing  a  disposition 
to  rebellion.  In  1715  the  colony  of  New  York 
passed  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  all  for- 
eign Protestants  then  inhabiting  the  province. 
The  act  was  referred  by  the  board  of  trade 
to  Northey,  the  English  attorney-general,  who 
condemned  this  mode  of  natnrtdizing  *^  in  the 
lump,"  but  recognized  the  right  of  t£e  legisla- 
ture to  naturalize  particular  aliens  by  name, 
after  inquiring  into  each  case  specially;  and 
thereafter  down  to  1778  some  14  acts  were 
passed,  by  which  an  immense  number  of  aliens 
were  naturalized  by  name.  In  1740  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants  settled  in 
the  colonies  of  America.  It  required  a  resi- 
dence there  of  7  years  without  having  been  ab- 
sent at  any  time  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  all  naturalized  under  it,  except  Quakers  or 
Jews,  had  first  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  some  Protestant  communion. 
This  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  supersede 
colonial  legislation,  but  it  did  not  have  that 
effect.  The  long  period  of  residence  required 
was  very  objectionable  in  a  new  country,  and 
the  Catholics  who  had  settled  extensively  in 
Maryland  were  excluded  from  its  provisions. 
The  colonial  legislatures  still  continued  to  pass 
naturalization  laws,  and  the  difScuIties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  subject  continued  to  increase 
until  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
During  the  revolution  and  until  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  power  of  nat- 
uralizing aliens  was  exercised  by  the  states. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
adopted  in  1777,  declared  that  it  should  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  naturalize 
all  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
should  think  proper.  The  legislature  enacted 
no  general  law,  but  continued  to  pass  acts  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  byname  down  to  the 
year  1790.  Application  was  made  by  petition, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  petitioners  whose  appli- 
cations were  granted  were  included  in  one  gen- 
eral act  passed  toward  the  close  of  each  session. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and 
especially  after  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  it  be- 
came necessary  both  here  and  in  England  to 
determine  who  of  those  bom  in  the  colonies 
were  to  be  deemed  aliens.  It  was  decided  in 
the  English  courts  that  all  persons  of  this  class, 
adhering  to  the  American  government  during 
the  war  and  until  after  the  treaty  of  1788, 
ceased  thereafter  to  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  aliens ;  but  in  the  American  tribunals 
it  was  held  that  ^e  colonies  acquired  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereign  states  when 
they  declared  their  independence  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  that  the  people  of  the  respective 
states  ceased  upon  that  day  to  be  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  became  members  of  the  new 
social  compact  then  formed;  that  none  were 
excepted  unless,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
that  event,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  and  power  of  the  government  of 
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Greftt  Britain  in  saoh  a  way  as  to  indicate  an 
election  on  their  part  to  remain  in  allegiance 
to  Uiat  country.  It  was  conceded  by  the  tribn- 
nalfl  of  both  coontriee  that  ail  persons  bom  in 
the  colonies  had  a  right  npon  the  happening 
of  snoh  an  event  as  the  revolution  to  elect  to 
which  government  they  wonld  adhere;  the 
point  apon  which  they  differed  being  that  the 
English  courts  considered  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1788  as  the  period  when  we  ceased  to  be 
subjects,  while  onr  courts  adopted  as  the  era 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In 
some  of  the  states  laws  were  passed  soon  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  setting  forth 
that  all  abidin|^  in  the  state  after  that  event, 
or  after  a  certam  specified  period,  and  deriving 
protection  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  owed 
allegiance  to  it.  This  was  the  case  in  New 
Tors,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  other  states  no  special  laws  were 
passed,  but  each  case  was  Idt  to  be  decided 
upon  its  own  circumstances  according  to  the 
voluntary  acts  and  conduct  of  the  party.  It 
was  also  held  that  persons  bom  in  Great  Brit- 
ain who  adhered  to  the  American  cause  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  became  thereby  American 
citizens ;  and  the  natives  of  the  colonies  absent 
and  living  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  dedaradon  of  mdependence,  but  who  re- 
tumed  to  the  country  before  the  treaty  of  1788, 
and  continued  here  afterward,  were  held  to  be 
citizens.  In  Virginia  it  wasdedaredby  an  act 
of  the  legislature  that  natives  of  any  state  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  had  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  that 
conmionwealth.  The  question  of  the  alienage 
or  citizenship  of  those  bom  in  the  country 
before  or  during  the  war  became  a  veiy  im- 
portant one,  as  it  involved  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  landed  property,  and  was  a  fruitftd 
source  of  litigation  until  ultimately  settled  by 
the  tribunals  of  both  countries.  In  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  ttiere  was  a  clause  de- 
claring that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  state 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  as  each  state  had  the  power  of  determining 
for  itself  upon  what  condition  aliens  should  be 
admitted,  and  as  in  some  of  the  states  higher 
qualifications  were  required  bv  law  than  in 
othersi,  it  was  felt  that  great  inconveniences 
would  arise  in  the  practical  operation  of  this 
clause.  A  single  state  had  the  power  of  forc- 
ing into  another  state  any  alien  npon  whom 
it  might  confer  the  right  of  citizensnip,  though 
declared  to  be  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  tmt 
state.  One  state  had  but  to  naturalize  him, 
and  then,  by  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the 
articles  of  confederation,  he  became  a  citizen 
in  every  other,  thereby  making  the  law  of  one 
state  paramount  to  that  of  the  rest.  No  actual 
difficulty  occurred,  but  the  most  serious  em- 
barrassments were  likely  to  arise  at  any  mo- 
ment This  inevitable  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
was  pointed  out  by  Hamilton  in  the  ^^  Federal- 
ist,^ and  both  he  and  Madison  strenuously  ad- 


vocated the  neoesdty  of  a  naifSorm  rnla  of  aift»> 
ralization  for  all  the  states.  Accordingly,  wIms 
the  federal  constitution  was  fhuned  in  1787,  a 
provision  was  inserted  without  debate  eoolar- 
ring  up<m  congress  the  power  of  esTahKihittg 
one  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  throo^KNtt 
the  United  States;  and  at  the  second  leawoB 
of  the  first  congress  after  the  adoption  oi  the 
constitution,  on  March  26, 1790,  an  act  of  the 
most  liberal  character  was  passed,  anthorinig 
the  naturalization  of  any  free  white  alien  stfUr 
a  residence  of  two  years  under  the  Juriadictioft 
of  the  United  States  and  of  one  year  in  the 
state  where  he  applied  for  admission ;  and  from 
th&t  time  to  the  year  1854  soma  15  acU  have 
been  passed  upon  the  suljeot.  In  1795  the 
period  of  residence  was  increased  to  5  yean* 
and  a  previous  declaration  upon  oath  by  ths 
alien  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  wis 
required  to  be  made  before  a  court  of  one  of 
the  states  at  least  8  years  before  the  applicait*s 
admission.  In  1798  the  residence  was  increawd 
to*i4  years,  with  5  years'  previous  dedaratioa 
of  intention.  In  1802  the  resideiice  was  rt* 
duced  again  to  5  years  and  the  declaratioo  of 
intention  to  8  years;  and  in  1824  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  was  ftirther  reduced  to  i 
years.  Though  the  power  to  establish  a  nai- 
form  rule  of  naturalization  had  been  oonftrred 
by  the  constitution  upon  congress,  and  < 
had  exercised  it  by  tlie  enactment  of  a  t 
law,  still  it  was  supposed  in  some  of  the  i 
that  they  had  concurrent  jurisdiction.  It  was 
decided  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  states  stOI 
had  a  concurrent  power  of  naturalizing  if  they 
did  not  contravene  the  legislation  of  congTesa> 
In  1790  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a 
naturalization  law,  differing  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  conferred  the  ri^^t  of  citi- 
zenship upon  all  who  came  to  the  state  with 
intent  to  reside,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelttr 
to  that  commonwealth ;  and  provided  farther 
that  any  citizen  might  expatriate  himsalf  and 
become  absolved  from  his  obligations,  nnoa 
making  a  public  dedaration  to  that  effect  befos 
a  court  of  justice  and  departing  from  the  slatei 
But  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  1817  that  the  power  to  Mt- 
uralize  was  vested  exclusively  in  congress.  TIm 
soundness  of  this  decision  was  much  qncstiooei 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  correct  But  though  no  state  osa 
confer  upon  any  alien  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  say 
rot  him  any  civil  or  political  privilcfres  with- 
its  own  jurisdiction  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  nMay, 
especially  in  the  western  states,  aliens  are  i- 
lowed  to  hold  land,  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  to  ei^oy  many  of  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  a  liberal  policy  which  has  contriboted 
greatiy  to  the  rapid  settiement  of  these  states, 
and  to  their  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
— ^The  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  opoa 
the  subject  of  naturalization  are  to  be  galheired 
from  many  statutes,  some  of  them  relating  to 
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otikflr  satjeots;  and  Uie  want  of  one  general 
set,  in  which  the  whole  law  should  be  em- 
bodied and  dearlj  expressed,  has  been  very 
BQch  felt  The  ^nalincations  rei^uisite,  and 
-  ^  mode  of  obtaining  naturalization,  are  at 
meat  (1860)  as  follows.  The  applicant  mnst 
be  a  free  white  person,  and  mnst  have  resided 
ia  the  United  States  for  the  continued  term 
of  5  jears  next  prece^ng  his  admission,  and 
one  jear  at  least  within  the  state  or  territory 
when  the  oonrt  is  held  that  admits  him. 
Two  years  at  least  before  his  admission  he 
Bsst  dedare  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before 
a  court  of  reoord  having  common  law  juris- 
diction and  a  seal  and  clerk,  or  before  a  cir- 
cuit or  district  oonrt  of  the  United  States,  or 
before  a  clerk  of  either  of  the  said  courts,  that 
fILviUmaJidehis  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
S6D,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelitj  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereigntj,  and  particularly  by  name 
the  prince,  poteati^,  state,  or  sovereignty  of 
wliich  he  is  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  This 
dedarstion  is  recorded  by  the  derk,  and  a  certi- 
fidte  under  the  scnbI  of  the  court  and  signed  by 
tbe  dark  that  he  has  made  such  a  declaration 
is  ^ren  him,  which  is  received  thereafter  as 
efidence  of  the  fact.  If  the  applicant  was  a 
minor  under  the  age  of  18  when  he  came  to 
tltt  country,  his  previous  declaration  of  inten- 
tion is  dispensed  with,  and  he  is  entitled  to  be 
adnutted  after  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
yein,  if  he  hastresided  5  years  in  the  United 
States,  including  tlie  8  years  of  his  minority, 
and  has  so  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time 
when  he  makes  liis  application,  upon  comply- 
ing with  the  law  in  other  respects.  There  is 
some  obscurity  in  respect  to  the  latter  provi- 
Bon  in  the  law.  6ome  have  thought  that  the  8 
Teira  of  minority^  from  18  to  21  is  all  that  can 
wallowed  as  a  part  of  the  5  years*  residence 
demanded  by  the  act,  and  that  one  naturalized 
•8  a  minor  was  not  entitled  to  be  admitted  un- 
til he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  28 ;  but  it  has 
been  decided  in  the  New  ¥  ork  common  pleas 
(lU  the  judges  concurring)  that  he  is  entitled  to 
be  admitted  at  21,  if  he  had  resided  here  since 
he  waa  15 ;  that  all  that  the  statute  requires  is, 
that  he  must  in  every  case  have  resided  nere  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21,  and  if  he  has  done 
tint  and  al^  resided  here  2  years  before  that 
period  began,  it  is  a  residence  of  5  years  within 
the  meanmg  of  the  act,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
admiaaon  at  21.  When  the  applicant  has  com- 
pleted the  neoeesaiy  residence,  he  must  prove 
tbe  fact  before  one  of  the  courts  previously 
aimed  by  other  testimony  than  his  own  oath. 
One  witness,  if  he  knows  the  fact,  is  suffident. 
If  entitled  to  admissioji  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  he  must  declare  upon 
eatii  and  prove  to  the  sati^action  of  the  court 
tiiat,  hr  the  8  years  next  preceding  his  applica- 
tini,  it  was  hcnafide  his  intention  to  become  a 
citben;  and  every  fq)plicantmust  prove  (which 
laaj  be  done  by  his  own  oath,  unless  the  court 
dwold  require  other  testimony)  that  he  has 


behaved  during  the  period  of  his  residence  as 
a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
otates,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same.  The  mode  of  ad- 
mission IS  as  follows.  The  applicant  goes  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  and  exhibits  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  decko'ed  his  intention.  The 
clerk  then  prepares  a  written  deposition  for 
the  witness,  setting  forth  his  knowledge  of  the 
applicant's  residence  and  of  his  good  charac- 
ter, and  another  for  the  applicant,  declaring 
that  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  every  for- 
eign power,  and  particularly  that  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and,  if  he  has  borne  any 
title  of  nobility,  that  he  renounces  it,  and  that 
he  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  parties  are  then  taken  before  the 
jud^e,  who  examines  each  of  them  Under  oath ; 
and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  the  requisite  period, 
and  is  a  man  of  good  character,  he  makes  an 
order  in  writing  for  his  admission.  The  depo- 
sitions are  then  subscribed  by  the  parties  and 
publicly  sworn  to  in  court  in  the  presence  of 
the  ju^e ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  declara- 
tion of  intention,  the  depositions,  and  the  order 
of  the  judge  are  filed,  and  constitute  the  record 
of  the  proceeding.  A  final  certificate  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  signed  by  the  clerk,  is 
then  given  to  the  applicant,  declaring  that  he 
has  complied  with  all  the  reoruisites  of  the  law, 
and  has  been  duly  admitted  a  citizen,  which 
certificate  is  conclusive  evidence  thereafter  of 
the  &ct.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  the  previous 
declaration  is  dispensed  with,  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  course  of  procedure  is  the  same. 
The  record  of  naturalization,  if  regular  upon  its 
£Eice,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  naturalization  of 
the  alien,  and  cannot  be  contradicted  by  extrin- 
sio  evidence.  It  may  be  set  aside,  however,  if 
fraudulently  obtained,  by  the  court  where  the 
alien  was  naturalized.  An  alien  who  resided  in 
the  United  States  before  June  18, 1812,  and 
has  continued  so  to  reside,  may  be  admitted' 
without  any  previous  declaration  of  intention; 
but  in  that  case  he  must  prove  that  he  resided 
here  before  that  period,  and  continued  so  to 
reside,  and  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  who 
must  be  citizens,  that  he  has  resided  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
time  of  his  application;  and  the  place  or 
places  where  he  resided  during  these  5  years, 
and  the  names  of  his  witnesses,  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  records  of  the  court.  Similar 
provisions  respecting  ^ens  who  resided  here 
at  an  earlier  period  were  enacted,  but  they 
have  now  become  obsolete  by  lapse  of  time. — 
A  child  bom  out  of  the  United  States  is  a  citi- 
zen if  the  father  was  one  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  child,  but  the  right  will  not  descend 
to  one  whose  father  has  never  resided  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  minor  children  of  per- 
sons naturalized,  if  the  children  are  then  dwell- 
ing in  the  United  States,  become  citizens  by  the 
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naturalization  of  the  parent  It  was  formerlj 
qnestioned  wbetiier  this  latter  provision  applied 
except  to  the  children  of  parents  naturalized 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1802.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  his  *^  Oommentaries,"  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  act  was  prospective,  and 
was  designed  to  embrace  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  shoidd  thereafter  be  naturalized,  and 
opinions  to  ^e  same  effect  were  expressed  bj 
many  eminent  Jurists.  But  the  point  came 
up  for  decision  m  the  court  of  chancery  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1840,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  were  minors,  living  with  their 
fether  in  this  country,  when  the  father  was 
naturalized  in  1880,  and  whose  right  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  estate  was  denied  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  aliens.  Ohancellor 
Walworth  decided  that  they  were  not  aliens, 
but  became  citizens  in  1880  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  father.  After  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  the  legislation  of  congress,  he 
held  that  this  provision  in  the  act  of  1802  was 
prospective,  so  as  to  embrace  the  children  of 
aliens  naturalized  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
as  well  as  the  children  of  those  who  were  nat- 
uralized before.  A  decision  to  the  same  gen- 
eral effect  was  rendered  by  Judge  Daly  in  the 
New  York  common  pleas  in  1847.  In  1850  the 
point  was  again  raised  in  Arkansas  in  a  case 
of  much  public  interest.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  state  brought  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to 
test  the  right  of  one  Peck  to  exercise  the  of- 
fice of  sheriff  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
upon  the  around  that  he  was  not  a  citizen. 
Peck  reliea  simply  upon  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  naturalized  in  New  York  when  he 
was  11  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  at  that 
time  living  with  his  father.  The  supreme 
court,  after  a  verv  careful  examination  of  the 
question  and  of  the  authorities,  decided  unan- 
imously that  Peck  was  a  citizen.  Another 
important  Question  under  this  provision,  is 
whether  both  parents  should  be  naturalized  to 
confer  the  right  upon  children.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  question  is  greatly  lessened  in  all 
cases  of  naturalization  after  Feb.  10,  1854,  as 
congress  on  that  day  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  any  woman  entitled  to  be  naturalized, 
then  married  or  who  should  thereafter  be  mar- 
ried to  a  citizen,  should  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  one ;  but  before  that  time  the  American 
courts  had  repeatedly  held  that  a  wife  who 
was  an  alien  did  not  become  a  citizen  by  the 
naturalization  of  her  husband.  In  the  case 
before  Ohancellor  Walworth,  and  in  the  one  in 
Arkansas,  the  naturalization  of  the  father  was 
all  that  was  shown.  The  attention  of  the  court, 
however,  was  not  called  to  the  point ;  but  in 
several  other  cases  where  it  has  been  raised  in- 
cidentally, very  eminent  judges  have  declared 
that  the  naturalization  of^the  father  is  all  that 
b  required,  and  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  "  Com- 
mentaries" has  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  These  two  questions  are  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  as  vast  numbers  of  persona 
since  the  enactment  of  thh)  provision  have  in- 


herited, purchased,  and  transmitted  real  prop* 
erty  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  do* 
zens  by  the  naturalization  of  their  fmthen, 
whose  rights  and  the  rights  which  others  hAva 
derived  from  them  would  be  disturbed  if  a 
different  construction  were  now  given  to  this 

Erovision:  uid  although  these  two  questiooa 
ave  not  been  decided  by  the  highest  anthor- 
ity  in  this  country,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the 
decisions  that  have  been  rendered,  from  the 
concurring  opinions  of  many  eminent  Jurist^ 
and  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  that  they  art 
now  settled,  and  the  construction  above  staled 
universally  acquiesced  in.  If  an  alien  who  haa 
declared  his  intention  die  before  he  is  natural- 
ized, his  widow  and  chOdren  may  becofme  citi- 
zens bv  simply  taking  the  oath  required  of  all 
naturalized  citizens  to  support  the  constitiitioB 
of  the  United  States,  ana  to  renounc«  all  pre- 
vious allegiance.  In  this  case  the  period  c( 
residence  of  the  widow  and  children  is  in 
terial,  nor  is  any  distinction  made  betwc 
minor  children  and  adults. — ^In  certain 
aliens  are  disoualified  from  becoming  citizeaa. 
No  alien  can  be  admitted  whUe  his  country  la 
at  war  with  the  United  States,  nor  can  one  be 
admitted  who  was  legaUy  convicted  of  having 
joined  the  British  army  during  the  American 
revolution,  or  who  was  proscribed  by  any  state 
before  1802,  unless  with  the  consent  oi  the 
state. — ^By  the  terms  of  the  law  also  none  bot 
*^  free  white^'  persons  can  be  naturalized.  This 
is  supposed  to  exclude  all  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated colored  races,  the  copper-colored  nadvee 
of  America  or  Indians,  the  African  races,  and 
the  yellow  races  of  Asia.  In  the  cel^Mated 
Dred  Scott  case,  decided  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  1856,  it  was  declared 
that  the  American  Indians  were  not  citizensi 
but  independent  tribes  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States ;  that  the  AfKcaoi 
imported  into  this  country  and  their  descen- 
dants were  not  the  people  by  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  btates  was  eetabliahed, 
but  a  separate  and  subjugated  race  dweOinc 
here,  who  were  never  intended  to  be  embrared 
under  the  denomination  of  citizens ;  and  that 
when  the  right  of  naturalization  was  surren- 
dered by  the  states  and  confided  to  the  federal 
government,  it  was  supposed  and  meant  to  be 
confined  to  persons  bom  in  a  foreign  country 
under  another  government,  and  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  power  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
zens inferior  races  bom  here,  such  as  Indiana, 
negroes,  and  mulattoes.  Upon  this  latter  point 
the  judges  differed  in  opinion,  but  all  of  them 
appear  to  have  conceded  that  under  the  existing 
act  of  congress  none  of  this  class  can  be  natu- 
ralized. Indians,  however,  have  been  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  bv  special  treaties. 
This  was  done  by  art  14  of  the  treaty  wrtli 
the  Choctaws  of  Sept.  27, 1880,  and  by  art.  12 
of  that  with  the  Cherokees  of  May  28,  1836; 
and  in  the  treaties  by  which  Louisiana,  Flori- 
da, and  California  were  acquired,  members  of 
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tiba  mixed  Indian  and  African  races  became 
dtixena.  In  the  case  of  the  mixed  races  a  del- 
icate and  very  difficult  question  arises  as  to 
the  degree  of  mixture  or  shade  of  color  that 
win  disqualify.  In  seTeral  of  the  states  one 
having  AMcan  blood  in  the  degree  of  one 
Iburth  is  not  regarded  as  a  white  person. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Virginia,  Indi- 
sna»  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  In  Ala- 
bama, persons  descended  from  negr6  or  Indian 
ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation  are  not  con- 
lidded  as  white,  even  though  one  ancestor  in 
etch  generation  may  have  been  white ;  but  it 
has  been  held  in  that  state  that  the  offiipring  of 
a  white  mother  by  a  mulatto  father  is  neither 
a  negro  nor  a  mulatto.  In  (Georgia  and  Lou- 
isiana, if  the  admixture  does  not  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one  eighth^  the  person  is  white ; 
and  this  was  the  rule  in  the  code  noire  of 
IVance.  In  South  Carolina,  a  distinct  and  vis- 
ible admixture  of  negro  blood  is  sufficient  to 
feqnalify,  and  this  is  to  be  determined  upon 
tiie  evidence  of  features,  complexion,  and  par- 
entage. In  Ohio,  persons  nearer  white  tnan 
black,  that  is,  all  hating  more  than  one  half 
white  blood,  are  deemed  white.  No  general 
role  therefore  exists  on  this  subject;  and  a  man 
either  one  eighth  or  one  fourth  of  African 
blood,  who  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
woold  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  might  be  regarded 
by  the  courts  of  Ohio  as  of  the  white  race,  and 
entitled  to  be  naturalized.  In  Wisconsin,  civil- 
ized persons  of  Indian  descent,  not  members  of 
any  tribe,  eqjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as 
white  citizens ;  and  in  the  courts  of  Califomia 
it  has  been  held  that  a  Chinese  is  not  a  white 
person  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress, and  cannot  be  naturalized. — ^The  resi- 
dence required  by  the  naturalization  laws  is  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  country ;  and  when 
that  is  established  or  begun,  it  will  not  be 
atbded  by  a  temporary  abisence  upon  business 
or  Measure,  if  the  intention  to  keep  up  the 
residence  here  and  return  has  always  existed, 
and  no  residence  has  been  established  else- 
where. Formerly  the  words  of  the  statute 
were :  *^  without  being  at  any  time  during  the 
said  5  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;"  but  this  very  stringent  and  absurd 
provision  was  repealed  in  1848.  A  man^s  res- 
idence may  be  defined  to  be  the  place  where 
be  abides  with  bis  &mily,  or  abides  himself^ 
making  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  affiurs  and  inter- 
ests. In  the  case  of  seamen,  they  are  assumed 
(o  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
law  if  they  nave  sailed  exclusively  in  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  for  the  contin- 
uous period  of  5  years,  and  have  continuously 
shipped  at  least  for  the  period  of  one  year  out 
of  some  port  of  the  state  where  the  court  is 
situated  in  which  they  are  naturalized.  This 
is  the  established  practice  of  the  courts  of 
the  dty  of  New  York,  where  large  numbers 
of  seamen  are  naturalized  annually. — On  the 
qnestion  of  the  right  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
to  expatriate  hin^lf  and  renounce  his  al- 


legiance to  this  country,  there  is  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  more  recent  opinions  are, 
that  he  may  if  he  changes  his  domicile.  (See 
Alien.)  It  was  held  in  New  York  that  he 
could  not  expatriate  himself  if  he  continued  to 
reside  in  this  country.  The  case  was  that  of  an 
Englishman  naturalized  here,  and  who,  being 
afterward  appointed  consul  for  Spain  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Spain  and  claimed  to  be  a  Span- 
ish subject.  It  was  held  that  he  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. — No  statistics  are  pre- 
served of  the  number  of  persons  naturalized 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  right  has  been  con- 
ferred, may  be  formed  from  the  number  of 
persons  naturalized  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
buring  10  years,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  num- 
ber admitted  in  the  superior  court  and  court 
of  common  pleas,  the  two  tribunals  where 
nearly  all  applications  are  made,  has  been  over 
60,000.  The  largest  numbers  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  years  of  the  presidential  election. 
The  statistics  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  last  5  years  are  as  foUows :  1856, 8,200 ; 
1856  (presidential  year),  6,684;  1857,  5,580; 
1858,  8,110;  1859,  2,880.— In  Great  Britain, 
prior  to  1844^  naturalization  could  be  effected 
only  by  act  of  parliament.  Originally  it  con- 
ferred all  the  rights  of  a  natural-bom  subject, 
but  by  an  act  dictated  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  government  upon  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  passed  in  1701,  it  was  declared 
that  no  one,  though  naturalized,  should  be 
of  the  privy  council  or  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  hold  any  office  civil  or  military,  or 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  grant  of  land  from 
the  crown.  It  was  of  course  within  the  power 
of  parliament  to  grant  these  privileges  specifi- 
cally in.  any  act,  but  it  was  declared  that  no 
bill  should  be  received  in  either  house  without 
this  disabling  clause.  As  before  stated,  the 
king  might  grant  letters  of  denization  confer- 
ring certain  limited  rights,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  royal  prerogative.  This  practice  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  That  monarch 
granted  charters  of  denization  to  particular 
persons  of  Irish  descent,  conferring  upon  them 
and  their  posterity  all  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish subjects.  A  great  number  of  these  charters 
were  granted  to  this  class  of  x>orsons  after- 
ward, and  app^&r  to  have  been  very  easily 
obtained.  The  Norman  rule  had  so  paralyzed 
the  industiy  of  England,  that  Edwara  III.,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  encouraged 
German  and  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  the 
country.  Companies  consisting  for  some  time 
wholly  of  foreigners,  who  were  known  as  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  carried  on  the  trade 
in  wool ;  and  Italian  companies,  known  as  the 
Lombards,  managed  and  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  East.  To  all  of  this  class  special  privi- 
leges were  granted,  either  by  charter  or  by 
letter  of  denization,  which,  it  would  seem  frt>m 
the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
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HeniT  Yin.,  made  them  as  free  as  Engifahmen 
born  within  the  kmg's  dominion.  Though  oon- 
tribnting  greatl j  to  the  wealth  and  prosperitj 
of  the  country,  they  were  always  regarded  by 
the  body  of  the  people  with  great  jealousy; 
and  the  popular  clamor  against  them  and  their 
privileges  reached  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 
to  such  a  height  as  to  break  out  in  formidable 
riots,  and  cause  a  total  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  government  Laws  were  enaotdd 
unposing  re^rictions  and  burdensome  duties 
upon  foreigners.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  king  was  urgently  petitioned 
to  adopt  exclusiye  measures  against  them.  He 
aotmiesoed  to  some  extent ;  but  so  fietr  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  petitioners,  he  ourtly  refer- 
red to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  strangers  as 
aomething  from  which  his  people  might  take 
example.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  policy 
of  the  government  became  more  liberal,  and  an 
act  was  passed  inviting  aliens  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  engage  in  certain  trades,  with  an 
offer  of  the  privileges  of  native-bom  subjects; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  before  remarked, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  all 
foreign  Protestants,  commencing  with  the  pre- 
amble :  *^  Whereas  the  increase  of  a  people  is  a 
means  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
a  nation;^'  but  the  clamor  against  it  was  so 
ffreat,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  it  was  repealed  in  1711  by  an  act  with 
a  counter  preamble,  declaring  the  inconve- 
niences and  mischiefe  it  had  produced  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  natural-bom  subjects  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  trade 
and  wealth.  The  practice  of  granting  letters 
of  denization  however  continued  during  all  this 
period,  but  the  privileges  were  more  limited. 
A  denizen  was,  in  fbct,  in  a  kind  of  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  a  naturalized  subject  He 
could  not  take  lands  by  inheritance,  nor  ei^oy 
any  immunity  in  foreign  trade,  until  after  he 
had  resided  7  years  in  Great  Britain ;  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to  holding 
office,  Ac.,  as  naturalized  subjects.  An  excep- 
tion was  made  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  m 
favor  of  seamen.  Any  foreign  seaman  serving 
thereafter  for  two  years,  in  time  of  war,  in  a 
British  ship,  became  thereby  a  naturalized  sub- 
ject In  this  state  the  law  remained  until  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  Great  desire  having  been  ex- 
pressed for  more  liberal  enactments,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1844,  defining  the  privileges  of  aliens 
upon  some  questionable  points,  and  nroviding 
for  the  naturalization  of  idl  aliens  resioing  in  or 
coming  to  Great  Britain  with  intent  to  settle. 
Bt  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  alien  may 
address  a  petition  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  statinff  his  age,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation,  the  period  of  his  residence, 
and  the  ground  upon  which  he  desires  to  be 
naturalized.  The  secretary  of  state  is  required 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
to  receive  all  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered, 
or  as  he  may  desire,  and  if  he  think  U  f^  he 


may  grant  the  applicant  a  eertiiieaie  a<1in!tliig 
him  to  all  the  rights  and  capacities  of  a  Bataral- 
bom  subject,  except  the  capad^  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  partiamfnt^ 
upon  his  taking  the  requisite  oaths;  and  the 
secretary  may  add  any  other  restricticiia  he 
thinks  proper.  The  applicant  moat  then  take 
the  oatlis  of  abjuration,  supremacy,  and  alle- 
giance, before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  or  before  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
within  60  days  thereafter  the  certificate  masl 
be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
original  certificate,  after  being  enrolled,  u  duly 
certified  by  an  officer  of  the  court  and  reCnrtt- 
ed  to  the  applicant  aa  the  evidence  of  hk 
naturalization.  Before  the  act  of  1844  the 
number  of  persons  naturalized  was  about  8, 
and  the  number  who  obtained  letters  of 
denization  about  25  annually.  In  1S47  a  Isnr 
was  passed  declaring  that  the  act  shonld  Bd 
apply  to  any  of  the  British  colonies,  and  ex- 
pressly recognizing  the  rig^t  of  the  ookmial 
legislaturea  to  enact  their  own  laws  iipo« 
the  subject.  The  act  of  1844  waa  also  modi- 
fied in  1858,  so  as  to  enable  Jews  to  take  the 
oath ;  and  an  act  waspasse^in  1848,  empower^ 
ing  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  lord  lieuteflMnl 
of  Ireland  to  order  any  alien  not  a  residcBt  lor 
three  years  to  quit  the  nation,  but  it  waa  at 
temporary  duration. — ^The  policy  of  Fnoiea 
upon  this  subject  has  been  restrictive,  whiek 
may  be  traced  to  the  nnfovorable  influeoee  ex- 
ercised by  foreigners  at  various  periods  of  hat 
history.  Many  Italian  adventurers  were  nata- 
ralized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YIIL,  but  thdr 
characters  were  so  worthless  that  their  oerti^ 
cates  of  naturalization  were  annulled  by  faia  ano- 
cessor  Louis  XII.  in  1499.  At  the  time  of  the 
league  great  numbers  of  naturalized  I^MokrdB 
and  ItaHans  mingled  in  public  affinra,  and  gact* 
such  offence,  especially  as  a  branch  of  the  deny, 
that  a  law  was  passed  in  1579  prohibitiurfar> 
eigners  from  holding  ecclesiarticalofik)ea.  Thmt 
participation  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
state  reached  its  climax  when  the  notorious  Ital- 
ian Condni,  the  praUgi  of  Maria  de'  Medioi, 
became  a  marshal  without  ever  having  drawB  a 
sword,  and  minister,  ruling  with  capriciooa  ift- 
solence  a  people  of  whose  laws  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  After  his  tragical  end  an  act  waa 
passed  in  1629,  debarring  foreigners  from  hoid- 
mg  a  seat  in  the  administration ;  and  the  mia- 
chief  wrought  by  Mazarin  and  his  foreaam 
camariUa  led  to  a  still  more  stringent  law  m 
1651.  No  material  change  took  place  until  the 
revolution,  when  in  1791  the  legidative  body 
was  authorized  to  naturalize  foreigners  iMpam 
the  condition  that  they  fixed  tl^eir  resideoet 
in  the  country,  and  took  an  oath  of  alkfl- 
anoe.  In  1798  a  law  was  enacted  admitting 
all  to  the  rights  of  French  citizens  domiciled 
in  the  country  one  year,  over  the  age  of  SL» 
who  supported  themselves  by  their  labor,  or 
aoquirea  property,  or  who  should  marry  a  n*> 
tive,  or  aaopt  a  French  infant,  or  support  aa 
aged  person,  and  all  others  whom  the  legitW 
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til*  hodf  regarded  ee  meritiiig  well  of  hmnan- 
itj.  In  1798  ft  rendeooe  of  7  ocHuecative  years 
WM made  neeeaaary;  and  as  the  country  grayi- 
Med  toward  monarchy  in  1800,  the  residence 
▼asextonded  to  10  consecative  years.    In  1808 
the  reiadfncw  was  redoced  to  one  year,  if  the 
lEn  had  rendered  important  serrice  to  the 
Hate  by  his  talents,  inTentions,  nsefol  indostry, 
or  by  tanaang  large  establishmwrts  therein, 
la  1806  it  was  provided  that  natoralization 
■pon  the  gronnd  of  important  seryioes  to  the 
itrte,  thereafter  known  9BlagranderuUurali$a' 
liw,  dioQld  be  conferred  by  a  decree  ratified 
bytbeeooMal  of  state.    In  18U  it  was  declared 
tbat  DO  naturalized  8al]9ect  should  be  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  the  legialatiTe  chambers  miless  he 
had  reeeired  the  grand  naturalization.    After 
the  ranihition  of  1848,  the  term  of  residence 
was  R^oed  to  5  years;  bnt  in  the  following 
year,  1849^  the  preTioos  legislation  was  re- 
aitabfiflbed.    As  ibe  law  now  stands,  the  grand 
aitarahzatKHi  alter  a  residence  of  a  year,  in  the 
caKs  already  mentioned,  is  conferred  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  emoeror,  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
^  €trp$  UgmaHf.    In  other  cases  the  alien 
■Bit  be  ^  the  age  of  21,  most  haye  resided 
ia  F^aaee  fix  10  ccmsecntiye  yean,  and  most 
hava  dedbared  his  intention  of  fixing  his  resi- 
dMca  there.    A  child  of  foreigners  bom  in 
f^aaea,  or  the  child  of  French  parents  bom 
dvoad,  maj  reclaim  the  rights  of  dtizenship  in 
ayear  ftfter  he  arriyes  at  his  minority,  if  he  re- 
fides  m  F^vnee  and  declares  his  intenti<»i  of 
there  izing  his  domicfle,  or  if^  residing  abroad, 
he  makes  a  aimilar  dedaration  and  establishes 
hiaMetfia  France  within  the  year  that  he  makes 
his  dedaratkm.    A  fordgn  woman  mailing  a 
Mtm  beeomea  a  French  snliject,  and  a  A«nch 
vaBHD  marrying  a  foreigner  follows  the  condi- 
tinofherhnabtfid;  bnt  becoming  a  widow,  she 
weoPBTi  her  nationality  if  Hying  in  France,  orif 
As  retonw  to  it  with  the  authority  of  the  em- 
ptor and  declares  her  intention  of  fixing  there 
W  rcajdcsyo     A  foreigner  Hying  in  France 
e^sys  the  aame  ciyfl  ri^itsthat  are  accorded 
Id  Frendimen  in  the  coontry  to  which  the 
>  beloDgs.    CStizenship  is  lost  by  natn- 
t  elieimere,  by  accepting  office  under 
government  without  the  authority  of 
Ike  cmperw,  m*  by  ao  establishing  one^s  self 
iftnedM  to  indicate  an  intention  not  to  return; 
kat  dwelfing  abroad  for  commercial  purposea 
iocs  not  hftye  that  effect    Citizenship  may  be 
wcoreted  by  reDoandng  the  foreign  office  and 
JMsitfln,  on  dne  i^Hcraon  to  the  state,  upon 
^teiaring  an  intention  to  fix  a  residence  in 
Ynmat  and  renoiindng  all  distinctions  contrary 
to  ito  lawsL    A  difference  is  reco^iized  smce 
IttS  between  lettov  of  naturalization  and  let- 
Can  of  nationality,  tiie  first  conferring  a  new 
z^^  the  latter  merely  restoring  a  right  that 
WBi  iort  or  in  abeyance.    All   Frenchmen, 
whether  natonlized  or  holdlhg  office  abroad 
wkh  tiieconsent  of  the  emperor,  who  are  taken 
Twftiinii  snns  againat  fiance,  suffer  the  penalty 
^  dffiafh  ,    it  coBstitntes  no  exemption  that 


the^  were  serying  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  adopted  country.  Not  only  in  this  pro- 
yision,  but  upon  naturalization  of  foreigners 
generaHy,  the  poHcy  of  the  goyemment  is  in 
practice  yery  miberal,  and  but  few  compara- 
tiyely  are  naturalized. — In  Belgium  naturaliza- 
tion is  granted  by  alegialatiye  act  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  grand  and  or^iary.  The  first  is  con- 
ferred only  where  eminent  seryices  haye  been 
rendered  to  the  state,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  granted  is  placed  in  eyery  respect  upon  an 
equality  with  a  natiye.  The  second  naturalir 
zation,  ordinaire  or  petUy  admits  to  eyery  piiy- 
ilege  except  the  exercise  of  those  polhical 
ri^ts  which  are  reeeryed  for  the  grand  nat- 
uralization. In  contradistinction  to  France,  the 
poHoy  of  the  goyemment  on  this  subject  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  Hberality.  In  Holland,  by 
the  fbndamaital  law  of  1848,  a  foreigner  can 
be  naturalized  only  by  an  act  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, approyed  by  the  king.  In  neither  Holhmd 
nor  Belgium  is  any  stated  period  of  residence 
demanded,  or  any  other  special  condition  re- 
quired, and  dtizcmship  in  both  may  be  lost  for 
the  same  causes  as  in  France,  and  reetOTed  in 
the  same  way. — In  Sweden,  by  a  law  passed 
in  1868,  an  application  must  be  made  by  peti- 
tion to  the  kmg,  accompanied  by  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  petitioner,  his  religion,  his  natiye 
country,  the  time  of  his  immigratioii,  the  places 
where  he  has  resided  in  Sweden,  and  his  gen- 
eral good  conduct  He  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  good  character,  a  resident  of  Sweden 
for  8  years,  must  haye  the  means  of  supporting 
hiiroylf,  and  must  not  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  If  he  has  been  preyiously  admitted 
into  the  seryice  of  the  state,  or  is  Imown  as  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abiHty  in  the  arts 
or  sciences,  or  in  the  indnstnal  pursuits  of  agii- 
cultnre  or  mining,  or  if  for  other  reasons  it  is 
considered  that  his  adoption  as  a  Swedish  sub- 
ject would  proye  useful  to  the  state,  the  8  years* 
preyious  residence  may  be  dispensed  with, 
if  aU  these  conditions  are  duly  proyed  to  the 
aatisfaction  of  the  authority  to  whom  his  ap- 
plication may  be  referred  by  the  king,  he  may 
be  naturalized  upon  taking  the  oath  of  aUe^ 
ance;  and  if  a  natiye  of  a  country  which  doee 
not  admit  a  renunciation  of  allegiance,  he 
must  in  taking  the  oath  renounce  in  writing  all 
ri^ts  and  politioal  priyileges  he  possessed  in 
his  natiye  country.  In  Norway  naturalization 
is  granted  by  the  ttorthingj  the  national  legia- 
latiye  assembly,  in  which  this  power  is  ezclu- 
siyely  yested,  the  assent  of  the  king  in  this 
case  not  being  necessary. — In  Denmark  a  peti- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
riatraad,  the  council  of  state  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1857,  with  a  certificate  of  two  citi- 
zens that  the  petitioner  has  resided  <»ie  year  in 
the  countiT.  An  act  is  then  passed  by  the 
rigiraadj  declaring  that  the  petitioner  may 
reside  and  trade  in  the  kingdom  with  all  the 
rights  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  a  natiye^- 
bom  subject  It  must  be  approyed  by  one  of 
the  ministers  and  receiye  the  sanction  of  the 
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king.  The  privilege  is  almost  inrariabl  j  grant- 
ed as  a  matter  of  coarse  whenever  applied  for. 
— ^In  Bassia  naturalization  is  effected  hj  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before  an 
officer  of  the  administrative  department;  bat 
nataralized  strangers  may  at  any  time  renoonoe 
their  naturalization  and  return  to  their  coun- 
try.— In  the  states  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, there  is  a  provision  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution of  Vienna  of  1815,  by  which  the  citizen 
of  one  German  state  is  entitled  to  reside  in 
another  and  do  business,  free  of  annoyances 
fh>m  ^e  police  or  authorities,  if  he  has  ample 
means  to  uve  in  his  new  residence,  without  be- 
coming a  burden  upon  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
is  a  man  of  good  cnaracter,  against  whom  no 
criminal  or  civil  proceeding  is  pending,  which 
must  be  duly  certified.  In  any  one  of  the  states 
he  may  be  naturalized,  as  a  general  rule,  if  his 
own  government  has  released  him  from  his 
allegiance  or  allowed  him  to  emigrate,  if  he  has 
discharged  all  his  obligations  in  his  own  state, 
such  as  paying  his  debts  and  fulfilling  his  mili- 
tary duty,  and  is  of  good  character.  The  same 
conditions  apply  in  the  case  of  aliens  from  other 
countries,  except  that  they  are  not  re<)uired  to 
show  that  they  have  fulfilled  all  their  duties 
in  their  native  country.  Application  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  council  of  the  city 
or  village  where  the  applicant  resides,  show- 
ing Uiat  he  comes  witnin  the  above  require- 
ments. His  petition  is  closely  scrutinized,  and 
if  favorably  regarded  it  is  sent  with  the  re- 
port of  the  council  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state,  and  a  diploma  is  transmitted  signed 
by  tlie  minister  of  the  interior,  and  given  to 
the  petitioner  upon  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
charge.  If  the  petition  is  unfavorably  regard- 
ed by  the  council,  it  is  sent  back  with  notice 
that  it  b  denied  without  assigning  any  grounds, 
but  the  reasons  may  be  learned  upon  applica- 
tion. An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  provin- 
cial ^vernment,  but  is  of  little  value,  as  the 
decision  of  the  local  authorities  is  almost  inva- 
riably affirmed.  In  Austria  a  foreigner  acquires 
the  rights  of  citizenship  if  employed  as  a  public 
fdnctionary,  but  not  by  mere  admission  into  the 
military  service,  nor  by  receiving  a  title  of  dis- 
tinction or  honor,  but  is  treated  as  a  citizen  if 
maintained  by  the  government  on  account  of 
military  services.  The  right  may  be  conferred 
by  the  superior  anthorities  upon  an  individual 
after  10  years^  residence  without  interruption, 
upon  proof  of  the  fact  and  upon  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  authorities,  however, 
may  grant  it  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period  upon  proof  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  the  applicant's  ability  to  support  himself; 
and  foreigners  acquire  the  rights  of  citizens  by 
entering  into  busmess  requiring  a  permanent 
residence.  In  the  country  the  temporary  pos- 
Beasion  of  a  farm,  however,  of  a  house  or  other 
real  estate,  or  the  mere  establishment  of  a 
manufiuitory,  or  a  commercial  business,  or  a 
partnership,  does  not  confer  the  right  Oiti- 
lenship  is  forfeited  by  emigration.    Marriage 


with  an  Austrian  confers  eitiienahip  upon  the 
wife.  In  Prussia,  by  a  law  of  1842,  th«  sop*- 
rior  administrative  authorities  are 
ered  to  naturalize  any  stranger  who 
them  of  his  good  conduct,  certain  t 
being  made  with  regard  to  Jews,  minors,  par- 
sons incapable  of  disposing  of  themselvea,  amd. 
subjects  of  other  states  of  ttie  Germanio  confed- 
eration. As  in  Austria,  citizenship  is  aoqnirBd 
by  nomination  to  a  public  office,  or  by  the  awr- 
riage  of  a  forei^  woman  with  a  Proasian,  aai 
lost  by  emigration  or  accepting  office  in  foramen 
states.  In  Bavaria,  by  the  law  of  1818,  citi- 
zenship is  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  a  for- 
eign woman  with  a  Bavarian,  by  a  domicik 
taJ^en  up  by  one  who  gives  prod  offals  freedon 
from  personal  subjection  to  any  foreign  atatc, 
after  a  residence  of  6  years,  and  by  royid  de- 
cree; and  it  is  lost  by  citizenship  in  a  fore^a 
state  without  special  permission,  and  by  emi- 
gration. In  Wtirtemberg  it  is  obtained  by  ^>- 
pointment  to  office,  or  by  acquiring  landed 
property  in  or  near  the  city  or  commune  wbore 
the  foreigner  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities,  established  his  residence.  He  cam 
then  applv  to  the  government  for  the  StaaM 
B&TgeTreeht,  which  confers  all  the  pririlegea 
and  subjects  him  to  the  obligations  of  a  na- 
tive. He  may  fill  any  office  if  he  is  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Citizenship  is  lost  by  accepUnir 
office  in  a  fbreign  state  and  by  emigration.  la 
Hanover  the  conditions  are  5  years*  residcfioe 
in  a  commune  with  the  approbation  of  tike 
mavor  or  bailiff^  an  irreproachable  character, 
and  sufficient  means  of  subsistence ;  or  tlks 
right  may  be  obtained  by  the  purohaae  of  a 
residence  or  a  freehold  in  any  eommnne,  or 
by  the  consent  of  the  state,  or  by  boldia^ 
office  under  government.  A  foreign  woomo 
married  to  a  native,  or  a  foreign  cMld  adopt- 
ed by  one,  becomes  a  subject  In  Saxony  to  is 
necessary  to  have  had  a  domicile  in  a  district 
for  5  vears  with  the  consent  of  the  local  aa- 
thoritieSf  or  to  have  owned  real  property  isr 
that  period,  or  to  have  obtained  the  fireedoai 
of  a  city ;  and  the  alien  must  have  resided  ia 
the  district,  or  upon  his  property,  €x  in  IIm 
city  conferring  its  fi-eedom,  for  5  years. — la 
the  Hanseatic  towns  but  few  conditioiia  ara 
imposed.  In  Bremen  resident  foreigners  of 
good  character  are  admitted  to  citizenship  npoa 
Uie  payment  of  $40 ;  and  if  the  foreigner  in- 
tends to  settle  as  a  master  mechanic  be  maol 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  appropriate  guild. 
If  he  designs  to  engage  in  commercial  porsnita,  a 
payment  of  about  $400  is  required.  In  Ham- 
burg all  who  take  up  their  residence,  except 
Jews,  are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  laod- 
erate  sum.  To  do  business,  however,  it  is  ae- 
oessary  to  be  a  member  of  some  guild.  In  Lll- 
beck  persons  of  good  character,  who  hare  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  may  becoiaa 
citizens  after  redding  sufficiently  long  to  ioA- 
oate  an  intention  to  fix  there  their  permanent 
residence.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Mam  citixm- 
ship  is  conferred  for  public  service,  and  other- 
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i  obtuned  if  the  government  is  satisfied  as 
to  the  good  character  and  ability  of  the  person 
to  sopport  himself.  When  admitted  in  any  of 
these  free  cities^  the  citizen^s  or  burgher's  oath 
IB  taken,  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  alTe^anoe. — 
Li  SwitzerUmd  every  man,  even  a  native,  is  re- 
garded as  a  vagrant  or  a  man  without  a  home, 
and  chased  from  canton  to  canton,  unless  he  is 
a  citizea  of  some  commune.  This  citizenship 
is  obtained  upon  the  payment  of  the  reauisite 
fee  into  the  treasury  of  the  commune.  In  the 
case  of  foreigners,  naturalization  is  granted  by 
the  legLdature  in  some  cantons,  in  others 
by  the  executive.  No  period  of  residence  or 
qualification  is  necessary,  but  the  cantons  are 
jealous  of  foreigners  and  disposed  to  be  oxclu- 
nve.  In  the  aristocratic  cantons  it  is  almost 
imposable  for  any  but  a  wealthy  man  to  obtain 
naturalization.  In  Ticino  full  citizenship  is 
not  obtained  until  5  years  after  naturalization ; 
but  in  Bern,  Yaud,  Ztlrich,  Geneva,  and  most 
of  the  cantons,  it  is  conferred  when  the  alien  is 
naturalized.  Adtizenofanycommuni^ofone 
of  the  cantons  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  any  other  canton.  He  may  reside,  do  busi- 
MM,  and  ezgoy  every  civil  and  personal  right, 
but  not  political  rights. — In  Portugal  an  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  king  through  the 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is  referred  to 
the  council  of  state.  The  applicant  must  be  over 
96  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  country 
two  years,  and  have  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  residence  for  two  years  is  dispensed  with 
upon  proof  that  he  has  married  a  Portuguese, 
or  been  usefiil  to  the  state  by  embarking  in 
oommeroe,  improving  any  branch  of  the  arts, 
or  introducing  any  new  trade,  manufacture,  or 
invention,  or  by  opening  or  improving  a  public 
road ;  Mnd  they  are  generally  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  mariners,  as  it  has  been  the  constant 
policy  of  Portugal  to  encourage  foreigners  to 
enter  and  augment  its  marine. — ^In  Spain,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  realm,  no  foreigner 
ooold  be  naturalized.  The  constitution  of  1887, 
however,  included  in  its  classification  of  Span- 
i&  ful^jects  those  who  should  receive  letters 
of  naturalization,  and  provided  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  declaratory  of  the  conditions 
won  which  such  letters  would  be  granted. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  un- 
settled or  difficult  to  ascertain.  All  that  can  be 
gsthered  is  that  6  years*  residence  is  necessary, 
tiiat  the  applicant  must  be  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
Be  rdigion,  and  that  the  right  of  a  Spanish 
nbject  to  renounce  his  allegiance  is  recognized 
bj  law. — In  Sardinia  any  person  who  has  resided 
in  the  country  6  years,  and  has  purchased  real 
estate  or  engaged  in  a  useful  commercial  busi- 
nesa,  may  apply  to  the  minister  of  justice  to  be 
natinrelized.  The  application  is  referred  to  the 
coundDors  of  state,  and  if  they  report  favor- 
ablj  le^tUm  of  naturalization  are  granted,  which 
must  be  signed  by  the  monarch.  These  condi- 
tions must  be  complied  with  in  every  case ;  even 
the  king  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  them. 
In  the  tnpal  States,  the  pope  may  naturalize  any 
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person  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  a  power,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  exercised.  The  usual  course 
is  to  grant  it  after  5  years'  residence,  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  purchased  rei^  estate, 
or  has  engaged  in  some  useful  commercial 
business.  In  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  pre- 
vious to  the  changes  consummated  in  1860,  ^e 
king,  as  in  the  Papal  States,  naturidized  whom 
he  thought  proper;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
power  was  very  unusual.  The  general  mode 
was  the  same  as  in  the  Papal  States.  In  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States  none  could  be  admitted 
but  Catholics;  but  in  Sardinia  no  distinction 
is  made  on  the  ground  of  religion.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  several  Italian  states  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  are  averse  to  natural- 
izing foreigners.  Every  case,  even  in  Sardinia, 
is  closely  scrutinized.  In  1850,  in  consequence 
of  extensive  emigrations  into  Sardinia  from 
Lombardy,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  a  spe- 
cial act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  quali- 
fication of  residence  in  respect  to  this  class  of 
Italians ;  but  the  law  has  since  been  repealed. 
In  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  naturalization 
is  granted  without  residence  on  the  payment 
of  $10,  the  republic  engaging  to  give  protec- 
tion for  three  weeks  to  any  naturdlzed  citizen 
taking  refuge  there.— In  Greece  the  policy 
of  the  government  has  beeh  absurdly  restric- 
tive. The  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  Greeks  of  the  idiuids 
and  the  Turkish  provinces,  has  been  such  that 
no  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  this 
large  body  of  the  Hellenic  fiamily  to  auit  the  mis- 
erable and  tottering  empire  in  whicn  they  have 
been  so  long  oppressed.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  tne  population  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
present  but  little  over  a  million,  when  it  might 
have  been  two  or  three  millions  under  a  liberal 
system.  The  8d  article  of  the  constitution  of 
1848  defines  citizens  (iroXtrac)  to  be  those  who 
have  acquired  or  may  acquire  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  citizen  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  national  assembly  that  form- 
ed the  constitution  passed  a  decree,  to  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated  in  that 
instrument,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
government  should  neither  retain  nor  appoint 
to  places  in  the  public  service  those  who  were 
not  embraced  in  the  following  classes ;  1,  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state,  and  those 
who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
to  the  end  of  1827,  or  who  came  to  Greece  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
those  who  took  a  military  and  decisive  piurt  in 
battles  with  the  enemy  by  sea  or  land  up  to 
1829  ;  2,  those  inhabitants  and  combatants 
of  continental  Greece  or  of  the  islands,  who 
took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
who  up  to  1887  came  and  established  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  domes  (districts)  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  descendants  of  the  above 
classes.  Those  who  established  themselves  in 
the  kingdom  between  1827  and  1888,  are  de- 
clared eligible  in  two  years  after  the  publioa- 
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tkm  of  the  oonatitotkm  of  1848;  tho«e  who 
published  themselves  between  1882  and  1888, 
after  8  years;  and  those  from  1887  to  the 
end  of  1848,  the  period  of  the  framing  of  the 
oonstitntion,  after  4  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  by  a  Ulw  subsequently  passed,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  though  not  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  who 
possesses  a  property  qualification  of  100,000 
drachmas  (equivalent  to  $16,000,  a  large  fortune 
for  Qreece),  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
fiovkfj  (chamber  of  representatives)  if  he  has  re- 
sided 6  years  in  the  country,  and  8  years  in  the 
province  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  number 
of  those  not  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  kingdom 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  we  are  not  informed 
whether  there  has  been  any  legislation  by  which 
they  can  acquire  the  privileges  of  citizens. — 
In  Turkey  the  population  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  Turks  or  Mohammedans,  the 
ruling  race,  and  the  Rayas,  denominated  ^^  the 
flock,^  who  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
tribes  are  Christians  or  Jews.  The  Rayas  are 
organized  in  distinct  communities,  having  their 
own  municipal  regulations,  as  Armenians,  Bul- 
garians, Bosnians,  Servians,  Latin  Christians, 
or  Jews,  under  a  recognized  head,  as  a  bishop, 
patriarch,  or  other  ruler,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  sultan  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  com- 
munity. Resident  foreigners  may  become 
members  of  one  of  these  communities  with 
the  consent  of  the  body,  upon  giving  due 
notice  to  the  Porte,  and  when  a£nitted  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  bound  to  the 
obligations  of  Turkish  subjects.  Foreigners, 
not  members  of  one  of  these  communities,  are 
aliens  and  under  the  protection  of  their  respec- 
tive consuls.  The  Mohammedans  ei\]oy  great- 
er privileges  than  the  Raya  communities,  and 
foreigners  of  whatever  creed  or  nation  may  be 
received  into  this  class  upon  embracing  Mo- 
hammedanism. Their  naturalization  is  both  a 
civil  ceremony  and  a  religious  rite.  It  consists 
in  going  first  to  the  Porte  or  the  executive 
authority  representing  it,  in  putting  on  the  fez 
cap,  and  making  a  public  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  words:  ^' There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet;^*  and  then  repeating 
the  same  ceremony  in  the  mosque.  Circum- 
cision is  also  a  condition ;  and  when  the  cere- 
mony \b  gone  through,  the  proselyte  is  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  a  native-bom  Moham- 
medan subject  In  Egypt,  Persia,  and  through- 
out all  the  Mohammeoan  countries,  natural- 
ization is  effected  in  the  same  way,  either 
by  embracing  Mohammedanism  or  by  being 
formally  admitted  a  member  of  one  of  the 
other  organized  communities. — In  the  Euro- 
pean states,  with  but  a  few  exceptions  which 
nave  been  mentioned,  a  naturalized  foreigner 
etdoys  every  civil  and  political  right,  and  may 
hold  the  highest  office.  In  all  of  them  nat- 
uralization is  a  thing  of  rather  unusual  oc- 
currence, the  number  of  foreigners  who  be- 
come permanent  residents  in  any  one  of  them 
being  very  limited.  Those  who  do  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits ;  and  as  natu- 
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enable  them  to  carry  on  trade  or  oommerre,  it 
is  but  rarely  applied  for. — ^In  the  diflertot 
West  India  iriands  belonging  to  European  pow- 
ers, the  authority  to  naturalize  is  genmOj 
vested  in  the  sovereign  or  regulated  by  a  local 
law.    In  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  the  Spaaislt 
ordinance  of  Oct.  21,  1817,  the  captain-geaenl 
may  grant  letters  of  license  for  aomicilisti4« 
to  all  resident  foreigners,  upon  their  takinjr  la 
oath  of  fidelity  and  submission  to  the  uv. 
These  letters  entitle  them  to  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  the  same  protection  ia 
their  person  and  property  as  Spanish  sal^jecU; 
but  for  the  first  5  years  of  domiciliation  thcj 
cannot  engage  in  trade,  open  a  shop,  or  becoat 
owners  of  ships  or  vessels,  unless  in  partner- 
ship with  Spanish  subjects.    After  6  yean  ot 
domiciliation  they  can    become  natnralizad. 
They  must  present  their  original  letter  of  h- 
cense  to  the  captain-general,  and  avow  ihm 
intention  to  make  the  island  their  perpcCnal 
residence ;  and  if  it  appear  after  doe  inqntrr 
by  the  government  that  they  have  rcstdM 
constantly  on  the  island  for  6  years,  and  an 
of  good  moral  character,  letten  of  natoralixa- 
tion  are  granted  to  them  after  they  have  swora 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  ths 
crown,  and  to  the  laws,  and  renounced  aD  iar- 
eign  allegiance  to  and  every  privilege  recctrei 
from  any  other  government    When  thus  sal- 
uralized,  they  and  their  legitimate  bein  aad 
descendants  acquire  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  are  placed  upon  the  same  footinc  at 
natural-bom  subjecta.     The  provi^gon,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  naturalization,  though  rtiH 
in  full  force,  has  become  practically  a  d^d  let- 
ter, as  natives  eigoy  but  few  privUeges  whic^ 
resident  or  domiciled  foreignen  do  not  posmml 
— In  Hayti,  by  a  modification  of  the  civil  code 
adopted  in  1860,  any  person  who  in  virtue  of 
the  constitution  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  mwl 
within  a  year  after  his  airival  make  an  oaih 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  renouncing  MUtgy 
ance  to  every  other  government  upon  pren^ii- 
ing  an  official  attestation  of  which  at  tLe  offict 
of  the  president  of  Hayti,  he  receives  from  thai 
officer  an  act  recognizing  him  as  a  citizen  of 
the  republic. — In  Mexico  two  ^ean'  rendeoc* 
is  required,  and  one  year's  previous  declaratiiift 
of  intention.    This  declaration  is  in  the  li*rm 
of  a  petition  to  the  ayvntamient^  of  the  plar* 
where  the  applicant  resides.    Before  he  can  >« 
naturalized,  the  applicant  must  prove  befi-r* 
the  nearest  circuit  Judge  that  he  is  of  the  Caifa< 
olic  religion,  and  has  a  trade,  proferaiiai,  or 
income  sufficient  to  support  him.    The  di<«- 
ments  containing  this  proof  must  then  lie  lud 
before  the  governor  or  political  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict or  territory,  and,  if  satisfactory,  letten  «.< 
naturalization  are  granted  by  that  officer  U»  th« 
applicant  upon  renouncing  his  former  allegiance 
and  swearing  to  support  tlie  constitution.  l\'l- 
onists  who  settle  new  lands  oan  be  naturaUxed 
a  year  after  they  have  settled,  and  aliens  in  tl.* 
naval  service  upon  taking  the  oath  of  all«^^ 
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IB6A.  The  right  k  lost  hj  aooepting  oflBoe  or 
by  beooming  natnralized  in  a  foreign  country. 
—In  Brazil  8  years*  previous  residence  is  requi- 
flite«  after  which  naturalization  is  effected  bj  a 

£t  reaolution,  which  must  pass  both  cham- 
of  the  general  assembly  and  be  affirmed 
by  the  emperor.  By  a  law  passed  in  1860  chil- 
dren of  foreigners  bom  in  Brazil  have,  during 
their  minority,  the  political  condition  of  their 
par^itB;  but  on  reaching  their  minority  they 
•oquire  the  rights  and  become  subject  to  the 
duties  of  Brazilian  citizens.  A  Brazilian  wo- 
man marrying  an  alien  follows  his  condition, 
bat  npon  beooming  a  widow  is  considered  a 
Brmsilian  subject  if  residing  in  Brazil,  or  if,  re- 
turning there,  she  declares  her  intention  to  fix 
her  residence  in  the  country;  and  a  fordgn 
woman  marrying  a  Brazilian  has  the  political 
condition  of  her  husband.  In  Peru  and  in  Chili 
5  years*  previous  residence  is  necessary ;  but 
where  an  alien  has  married  a  native,  this  period 
k  rednoed  to  4  years. — ^In  the  states  of  Oentral 
ABmiea  the  more  ^neral  rule  is,  as  in  Brazil, 
to  naturalize  the  alien  by  a  legislative  act.  In 
Costa  Rica  an  application  must  be  made  to  the 
president  of  the  republic,  accompanied  by  proof 
that  the  petitioner  has  resided  there  6  years, 
of  his  good  conduct  during  that  period,  and 
of  his  naving  honest  means  of  subsistence. 
Letters  of  naturalization  are  then  granted  him 
by  the  president  on  his  renouncing  his  previ- 
ous national  allegiance.  In  Honduras  foreign- 
en  are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real  estate  and 
a  restdenee  of  4  years;  but  if  one  marries  a 
Hondnrian  wife  this  period  is  reduced  to  2 
years,  or  a  letter  of  naturalization  may  be  ob- 
taioed  from  the  legislature  for  services  render- 
ed to  the  state,  for  an  important  improvement 
in  agriculture  or  the  arts,  or  for  infat>ducing  a 
new  manufacture  in  the  country.  In  San  Sal- 
vador they  are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real 
estate  and  a  residence  of  6  years,  or  by  con- 
tracting marriage  with  a  Salvadorian  woman 
and  a  residence  of  8  years,  or  by  obtaining 
a  letter  of  naturalization  from  the  legislative 
body  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  causes 
as  in  Honduras.  In  most  of  the  states  of  Cen- 
tral America  naturalization  is  granted  by  the 
legislature  to  resident  forei^ers  generally  upon 
apptieation  without  insisting  upon  any  con- 
ditions ;  the  clause  that  it  is  upon  the  ground 
of  important  services  to  the  state,  &c.,  being 
iBQally  inserted  in  the  letters  of  naturalization 
ss  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

KAUDfi,  Gabsibl,  a  French  bibliographer, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1600,  died  in  Abbeville  in 
1668.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  was 
fer  some  time  physician  to  Louis  XHI.  After- 
ward he  spent  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  obtained  a  diploma  as  doctor 
of  medicine ;  and  subsequently  he  offidated  as 
librarian  of  several  cardinals  in  Rome  and  of 
Ifazarin  in  Paris.  Queen  Christina  appointed 
him  in  1662  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Sweden  on  account 
of  hia  health,  and  died  on  his  homeward  jour- 


ney to  France.  He  was  a  sdK^ar  of  extensive 
erudition,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  rare 
books  and  MSS.  His  BwUographia  Politiea 
(Venice,  1683)  was  translated  into  French  in 
1642.  He  wrote  a  number  of  other  works, 
chiefly  on  political  and  bibliographical  subjecta 
A  collection  of  anecdotes  from  his  table  talk 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1708  under 
the  title  of  I^audiana, 

NAUMANN,  JoHAiTN  Fribdbioh,  a  German 
ornithologist,  bom  in  Ziebigk,  near  Kdthen, 
Feb.  14,  1780,  died  in  K6then,  Aug.  16, 1867. 
His  fiather  was  Johann  Andreas  Kaumann,  a 
well  known  ornithologist,  and  the  son,  i^tter 
attending  school  at  Dessau  from  1790  to  1794, 
returned  home  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  botany,  geology,  and  orni- 
thology. Later  he  turned  his  attention  wholly 
to  the  last  named  science,  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  birds  of  Germany,  and  embodied  his 
observations  in  a  work  entitled  NaturgeieMchte 
der  Vdffel  DeuUMands  (18  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822- 
'47),  embellished  by  plates,  a  laige  number  of 
which  he  himself  engraved ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  many  other  ornithological  works. 
He  is  considered  the  first  of  German  ornitholo- 
gists, and  the  German  ornithological  society 
named  their  journal  from  him  yaumatmia, 

NAUMANN,  JoHAKH  GkirruxB,  a  German 
composer,  bom  in  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden,  in 
1741,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct  28,  1801.  When 
18  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterward 
settled  in  Venice,  where  he  remained  8  years 
teaching  and  compodng  music  In  1766  he 
returned  to  Dresden,  and  was  ^pointed  com- 
poser to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Shortly  after 
he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  returning 
in  1769  to  compose  the  opera  of  Cflemenga  al 
Tito  for  the  marriage  of  tne  elector.  In  1772 
he  made  a  third  journey,  and  resided  2  years  at 
Rome,  wherein  18  months  he  composed  6 
operas.  In  his  later  years  he  composed  much 
church  music — ^Eabl  FmsDmoH,  a  German 
mineralogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Dresden,  May  80,  1797.  He  was  ^ucated  at 
Freiberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jena.  After  graduating 
at  Jena  he  returned  to  Freiberg  to  hear  the  leo- 
tures  of  Mohs  on  mineralogy,  made  a  scientific 
journey  to  Norway  in  1821  and  1822,  and  em- . 
bodied  his  observations  in  a  work  entitled  .fisi- 
trdge  eur  Kenntnm  NtmoegeM  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1824).  In  1826  he  succeeded  Mohs  in  the  chair 
of  crystallography  in  iMberg,  and  in  1886  was 
also  appointed  professor  of  geognosy.  This 
position  he  held  till  1842,  when  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Leipsic  as  professor  of  mineralosy 
and  geognosy.  He  has  written  much  on  suh- 
jects  connected  with  his  profession. 

NAUMBURG,  a  fortified  G^erman  town,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on 
the  Saale,  near  the  junction  of  the  Unstrat,  28 
nL  8.  S.  W.  from  Halle ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It 
is  an  active  manufiioturing  and  commercial 
town,  but  the  once  fiimous  fair  of  Naumburg 
has  lost  its  importance.  Among  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  remarkable 
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for  its  loftj  towers  and  double  choir,  and  the 
oharch  of  8t  Wenzel  with  a  famous  picture  of 
Cranach.  An  annaal  children's  festival  is  cele- 
brated here,  in  commemoration  of  the  raising 
of  the  siege  hj  the  Hnssites  nnder  Procopins, 
which  according  to  tradition  took  place  Jnlj 
28, 1482,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  children  of  Namnbnrg.  This  event  has 
been  drunatized  in  Eotzebne's  Die  Husnten 
tor  Kcntmburg^  but  its  anthenticitj  has  been 
called  in  question  by  recent  historians.  Several 
treaties  were  concluded  at  Naumburg  in  the 
15t^  and  16th  centuries,  and  the  town  was  of 
great  strategetical  importance  during  the  80 
years'  war  and  the  wars  of  1806  and  1818. 

NAUTILUS,  a  name  applied  to  both  the 
tetrabranchiate  and  dibrancbiate  orders  of  the 
cephalopod  mollusks.  In  the  former  the  true 
or  pearly  nautilus  is  the  best  known  species 
of  the  only  living  genus  representing  the  ex- 
tinct chambered  shells  (such  as  ammonites, 
orthoceratites,  turrilites,  Ac.)  which  abounded 
during  the  primary  and  secondary  geological 
ages ;  in  the  latter  belongs  the  nautilus  of  the 
ancients  (the  paper  nautilus  of  the  modems), 
more  properly  called  argonaut.  For  the  char- 
acters of  the  class  and  orders  see  MoixrsoA. — 
The  genus  nautUtu  (linn.)  has  a  discoid,  sym- 
metrical, univalve  shell,  with  simple  aperture, 
sutures,  and  siphuncle.  The  organization  of 
the  pearly  nautilus  (K  pompilitis.  Linn.)  was 
first  made  ^own  in  Prof.  Owen's  celebrated 
memoir  in  1882;  and  afterward  by  Gray, 
Grant,  De  BiainviUe,  Valenciennes,  and  Hux- 
ley, the  last  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Lan- 
ncean  Society  of  London,"  vol.  iii  No.  9,  for 
Aug.  1868.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  body, 
containing  the  viscera,  is  soft,  smooth,  and 
adapted  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  shell ; 
the  anterior  is  muscular,  including  the  organs 
of  sense  and  locomotion,  and  can  be  retracted 
within  the  shell ;  the  mantie  is  very  thin  be- 
hind, and  prolonged  throuffh  the  calcareous 
tube  of  the  occupied  chamber  as  a  membra- 
nous siphon,  and  through  all  the  divisions  of  the 
shell  to  the  central  nucleus ;  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  is  a  broad  triangular  muscular 
hood,  the  back  part  excavated  for  the  involut- 
ed convexity  of  the  shell,  protecting  the  head 
when  retracted,  and  used  as  a  foot  for  creeping 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  shell  upper- 
most On  each  side  of  the  head  are  20  perfo- 
rated digitated  processes  of  a  conical  form,  each 
containing  a  long  finely  ringed  tentacle,  whose 
inner  surface  is  closely  set  with  narrow  trans- 
verse plates;  the  eyes,  large  and  prominent, 
are  placed  on  short  pedicels  on  the  side  of  the 
heaa  behind  the  digitations;  the  subocular 
processes  have  no  tentacles,  and  are  rudimen- 
tary external  ears,  their  cavity  extending  to 
the  auditory  capsule.  The  mouth  has  2  homy 
mandibles,  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot  reversed, 
the  lower  overlapping  the  upper,  moving  ver- 
tically, and  implanted  in  thick  muscular  walls: 
the  surrounding  circular  fleshy  lip  has  4  labial 
processes,  each  pierced  by  12  cimals,  contain- 


ing each  a  small  retractOe  tentacle,  makiog, 
with  the  88  digital  and  4  ophthalmic,  9i)  ten- 
tacles on  and  around  the  head.    The  mternal 
cartilaginous  skeleton  is  confined  to  the  lover 
surface  of  the  head,  a  part  of  the  ceph^  no- 
vous  system  being  protected  in  a  groove  on  'ttt 
upper  surface,  and  the  2  great  mnecles  whkli 
fix  the  body  to  the  shell  are  attached  to  it 
The  fhnnel  is  very  muscular,  and  is  the  Dri&d- 
pal  organ  of  free  locomotion,  the  animal  htSaifi 
propelled  backward  by  a  succession  of  jerb 
occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  ejected  re- 
spiratory currents    against    the   surronodhif 
water.    The  capacious  crop  opens  into  in  orj 
muscular  gizzanl ;  the  intestine  tenninate*  in 
the  branchial  cavity  near  the  base  of  the  fan- 
nel ;  the  liver  is  bulky,  and  the  bile  u  demcd 
fh>m  arterial  blood ;  there  is  no  ink  gland.   Stt 
water  is  admitted  into  the  pericardiuni;  the 
branchi®  are  2  pairs,  without  branchisl  betrti, 
the  larger  branchia  supporting  48  vawnkr 
folded  plates  on  each  side,  the  smaller  86 ;  the 
large  veins  near  the  heart  have  clusters  of  fol- 
licles attached  to  them,  according  to  Oven 
seeming  to  be  homologous  with  the  so  ctDed 
renal  glands  of  lower  mollusks ;  by  fome  tbej 
are  considered  as  diverticula  to  reheve  the  ri^ 
culation  during  the  varying  pressures  to  wbicb 
the  aninud  is  subjected.    The  ton^e  is  fo- 
nished  with  numerous  papillas  and  spmes.   The 
nautilus,  though  the  lowest  of  Uie  cephalopoda 
offers  a  nearer  approach  to  the  vertebrate  tT|i« 
than  does  any  other  articiilate,  in  the  per^ 
symmetry  of  the  organs,  the  larger  proportioi 
of  muscle,  the  increased  bulk  and  conceotrttka 
of  the  nervous  centres  in  and  near  the  bead, 
in  the  vertical  opposition  of  the  Jawi,  in  the 
gtr-ifttory  papiU»  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
cartilaginous  cephalic  skeleton.    The  food  of 
the  nautilus  consists  of  other  mollusks  and  of 
crustaceans,  showing  tiiat  its  natural  halstat  h 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  creeps  tboqt 
shell  upward.    The  parts  of  the  shell  progrc»- 
sively  vacated  during  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal are  successively  partitioned  off  into  lir- 
tight  chambers  by  thin  smooth  plates  concave 
toward  the  opening,  with  sinuous  margini, 
growing  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
centre,  and  pierced  by  the  membranous  sipbcm. 
The  young  animal,  before  the  sheU  becomes 
camerated,  cannot  rise  from  the  bottom ;  bat 
the  older  ones  can  come  to  the  surfrce  bj 
changes  in  the  expansion  of  the  soft  part««  ^ 
a  slight  vacuum  produced  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  occupied  chamber,  and,  acoordii^f  to 
some,  by  the  exhalation  of  some  light  gat  int<) 
the  deserted  chambers;  they  rise  in  the  water 
as  a  balloon  does  in  ihe  air,  with  the  ahilitj 
also  of  directing  the  motions  to  a  certtfn  «i* 
tent  by  means  of  the  funnel ;  they  float  at  the 
surface  shell  upward,  and  sink  quickly  by  re- 
versing the  shell.    The  proportion  of  the  air 
chambers  to  the  dwelling  chamber  is  such  thai 
the  ahell  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  graritr  a» 
the  water ;  the  siphon  communicates  with  the 
pericardium,  and  is  probably  filled  with  i^ 
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from  that  caTity ;  it  condncts  small  vessels  for  the 
Bntiition  of  Uie  shell,  and  perhaps  for  secretory 
porposee.  A  large  and  perfect  shell  will  weigh 
6  or  7  oz^  and  the  soft  parts  6  or  6  oz.  more ; 
the  exterior  crost  of  the  shell  is  whitish  with 
£iini-colored  streaks  and  bands,  and  the  inte- 
rior baa  a  beantifhl  pearly  Instre,  and  is  in  re- 
qoest  by  cabinet  makers  and  jewellers ;  by  re- 
moving the  external  coat  by  acids,  the  pearly 
nr&ce  is  readily  exposed,  and  shells  thus 
treated  and  richly  engraved  were  formerly 
bij^bLly  prized  as  ornaments  for  the  mantlepiece 
and  sideboard.  This  species  is  so  common  in 
the  &  Padfic,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  carried  by  the  winds  and  cnr- 
reots  to  the  island  shores,  where  they  are  used, 
when  onoke-dried,  for  food;  in  the  Papuan 
ardupelago  the  shells  are  used  as  common 
utensils ;  they  are  fonnd  from  the  Persian  gulf 
and  Indian  ocean  to  the  Ohinese  seas  and  the 
Pacific  In  the  mnbilicated  nantilos  (^.  urn- 
hHieaius,  Lester)  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell 
does  not  envelope  and  conceal  the  others ;  the 
du^>e  is  ventricose,  the  sorface  reticulated,  and 
Hie  color  dnsky  smoky,  with  nmneroos  delicate 
ehestzmt  flammoles  (5  to  the  inch).  In  the 
K  9er6bieulatu$  (Soland.),  like  the  last  from  the 
8.  Pacific,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  shining, 
the  color  ochreous,  with  8  chestnut  flammules 
to  the  inch,  and  the  sides  undulated  with 
distinct  waves.  A  nautilus  extended  in  a 
straight  line  would  be  a  shell  like  a  fossil 
orthooeratite ;  in  the  ammonites  the  shell  is 
coiled  as  in  the  nautilus,  but  is  strengthened 
by  arched  ribs  and  dome-shaped  elevations  on 
tiie  convex  snr£EU3e. — ^The  paper  nautilus  or 
argonaut  belongs  to  the  octopod  sroup  of  the 
dibranchiate  oephalopods,  or  to  t£e  acetahili- 
/era  of  D'Orbigny,  from  the  arms  beins  pro- 
vided with  suclmig  disks.  The  argonaut  oifiers 
trcm  the  true  nautilus  in  the  arms  of  larger 
aze  and  more  complicated  structure,  partially 
connected  by  membrane  at  the  base;  in  the 
larger  and  more  complex  eyes,  not  peduncu- 
lated but  lodsed  in  orbits ;  in  the  gills  being 
oolj  2  in  number,  each  with  a  branchial  heart ; 
in  the  funnel  being  an  entire  tube ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  ink  gland  and  bag  for  its  secre- 
tion. In  the  genus  argonauta  n^inn.),  in  the 
females,  which  alone  have  a  shell  as  an  egg  re- 
c^tacle,  the  1st  or  dorsal  pair  of  the  8  arms 
lie  dilated  into  broad  thin  membranes,  which 
seerete  and  sustain  the  very  light,  paper-like, 
ealeareous,  syqimetrical,  and  single-chambered 
ihell ;  like  the  other  arms,  these  are  provided 
vith  2  rows  of  suctorial  disks,  extending  around 
the  whole  circumference,  by  means  of  which 
the  ammal  retains  the  ^ell  in  position ;  the  6 
iK»n>palmated  arms  serve  as  organs  of  prehen- 
sion, of  locomotion,  as  the  animal  drags  itself 
along  the  bottom  or  climbs  the  rocks  in  search 
of  food,  and  as  anchors ;  the  shell,  as  in  the 
naotilns,  is  carried  above  the  body.  The  arms 
are  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalic 
cartilage;  the  suckers  are  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  axumal,  which  can  &sten  or 


relax  them  instantly.  Swimming  is  effected  in 
a  retrograde  manner  by  the  ejected  currents 
from  the  funnel.  The  skin  is  soft  and  tender, 
and  includes  a  great  number  of  cells  contain- 
ing pigment  matter  of  different  colors,  whose 
contractions  and  expansions,  with  the  sur&ce 
movements,  give  it  a  remarkable  power  of 
rapidly  changing  its  tints.  There  is  no  inter- 
nal shell,  and  it  is  now  ascertiuned  that  the 
external  shell  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and  is 
only  an  incubating  and  protective  nest  for  the 
egffs ;  it  is  not  the  homologue  of  the  internal 
rudimentary  shell  of  the  cuttle  fish,  nor  of  the 
external  chambered  shell  of  the  nautilus,  but 
rather  answers  to  the  cocoon  of  leeches  and 
other  articulates,  or  to  the  egg-float  of  the 
delicate  gasteropod  ^an^tna;  the  eg^  are  at- 
tached by  thread-like  stalks  to  the  involuted 
spire  of  the  shelL  behind  and  beneath  the  body 
of  the  female.  The  best  known  species,  the  A. 
(vrgo  (Linn.),  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans,  and  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially about  Sicily.  In  the  last  named  locality 
Madame  Power  made  the  experiments  whidfi 
determined  that  the  argonaut  is  the  maker  of 
its  own  shell,  and  not  a  parasitic  occupant  like 
the  hermit  crab ;  this  question  arose  from  the 
£&ct  that  the  animal  has  no  muscular  or  other 
attachment  to  the  shell,  and  has  been  known 
voluntarily  to  quit  it,  and  survive  in  captivity 
a  considerable  time  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  it ;  it  also  repairs  the  shell  when  broken 
by  the  agency  of  the  palmated  arms.  For  an 
account  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  para- 
sitism (among  the  advocates  of  the  former 
being  De  Lamarck,  Leach,  De  Blainville,  Brod- 
erip,  and  Sowerby,  and  among  those  of  the 
latter  Ouvier^  Duvemoy,  FerussaCj  and  D'Or- 
bigny),  and  tor  an  extensive  bibhogra^y  on 
this  animal,  see  **  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  Historyj"  vol.  v.  pp.  869-'81 
(1856).  Leach,  who  considered  the  animal  a 
parasite,  described  it  as  the  genus  oeytJioS,  The 
sexes  are  distinct ;  the  specimens  usually  found 
are  all  females,  the  males  having  been  until  re- 
cently described  as  parasites  under  the  name 
of  hectocotyltu ;  this  is  a  worm-like  body,  re- 
sembling the  arm  of  a  cuttle  fish,  the  under 
sur&ce  bordered  with  40  or  60  pairs  of  alter- 
nating suckers ;  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
parasitic  annelid,  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
spermatophorous  arm  of  the  male  argonaut, 
deciduous  during  sexual  congress,  and  attach- 
ing itself  within  the  mantle  of  the  female ;  in 
this  genus  it  is  the  8d  arm  of  the  left  side 
which  is  thus  deciduous  and  hollowed  for  the 
spermatic  receptacle.  The  male  argonaut  has 
no  shell  and  no  palmated  arms,  and  is  only 
about  \  of  the  size  of  the  female.  The  argo- 
naut, according  to  Bang,  rises  to  the  surface 
shell  upward,  turning  it  downward  when  it 
floats  on  the  water ;  oy  retracting  the  6  arms 
within  the  shell  and  placing  the  palmated  ones 
on  the  outside,  it  can  quickly  sink,  explaining 
why  the  animal  is  so  rarely  taken  with  the 
shell.    There  is  a  specimen  of  this  rare  animal 
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in  BostoiLbeloiigiiigto  the  familj  of  the  late 
Dr.  J.  0.  Warren.  The  shell  is  flexible  in  the 
water,  but  very  frap:ile  when  dry ;  a  specimen, 
the  largest  known,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history,  is  10  inches  long,  6^ 
broad,  and  the  opening  4  inches  wide ;  this  cost 
the  donor  $500.  Many  species  of  the  genns  are 
described. 

NAUVOO,  a  town  of  Hancock  oo.,  DL,  on 
a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  head 
of  the  lower  rapids,  69  m.  abore  Quincy  and 
220  m.  above  St  Louis ;  pop.  in  1857  estimated 
at  8,000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  in 
1840,  and  contained  about  16,000  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  in  1846  by  the 
neighboring  people.  The  city  was  regularly 
laid  out  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  right 
angles,  and  the  houses  were  built  generally  of 
logs,  with  a  few  frame  and  brick  buildings  in- 
terspersed. A  temple  1 80  feet  long  by  00  wide 
was  erected  of  polished  limestone.  The  bap- 
tistery was  in  the  basement,  and  held  a  large 
stone  basin  supported  by  12  colossal  oxen.  In 
1848  this  building  was  set  on  fire  by  an  incen- 
diary, and  all  destroyed  except  the  walls,  which 
on  May  27,  1860,  were  overthrown  by  a  tor- 
nado. For  a  few  years  subsequent  to  1850, 
Nanvoo  was  the  abode  of  M.  Oabet,  the  French 
communist,  and  a  few  followers. 

NAVAJ0E8,  a  branch  of  the  great  Apache 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexi- 
co. They  occupy  a  district  between  the  rivers 
Ban  Juan  and  Little  Colorado,  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado,  but  make  frequent  incursions  into 
the  Mexican  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  they  commit  great  depredations,  carry- 
ing off  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep. 
In  1846  an  expedition  under  Col.  Doniphan 
was  sent  agiunst  them,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  very  brief  duration.  In  1849  Col. 
Washington  marched  affainst  them,  and  reach- 
ed the  cafion  de  Chelle,  a  fostness  among  the 
mountains  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach, 
where  a  second  treaty  was  made.  But  the 
murder  of  some  of  their  people  b^  the  Mexi- 
cans led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  their 
part,  which  was  not  quieted  until  Col.  Sumner 
with  a  strong  force  once  more  entered  their 
stronghold  in  1861,  and  constructed  at  Cafion- 
cito  Bonito,  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  a 
strong  military  post  which  he  called  Fort  De- 
fiance. From  this  fort  Col.  Sumner  marched 
with  6  companies  of  dragoons  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  against  the  Navijoes;  but,  although 
several  skirmishes  took  place  between  them, 
the  Indians  avoided  a  gcoieral  fight.  Finding 
the  troops  had  permanently  established  them- 
selves in  their  country,  the  Nayigoes  soon  after 
approached  the  fort  in  a  formidable  body  and 
solicited  an  interview.  It  was  at  once  granted, 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  their  part  to 
cease  hostilities  and  depredations  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  pueblas  of  Tunice  and 
Moorni.  Since  that  time  these  Indians  have 
oonaucted  themselves  better  toward  the  troops, 


but  their  depredations  continue  on  the  RSs 
Grande.    Migor  Backus,  who  was  in  i  fiiiiBM  J 
at  Fort  Defiance  for  a  year,  does  not  pbce  m 
low  an  estimate  as  some  others  <m  this  peoiilt. 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  m  isyi: 
^  As  a  nation  they  do  not  deserve  the  cbarso- 
ter  given  them  by  the  people  of  New  Msxico. 
From  the  period  of  their  earliest  history,  ^ 
Mexicans  have  ii^ured  and  opnreesed  tbcD  to 
the  extent  of  their  power ;  and  becsute  thsM 
Indians  have  redressed  their  own  wrongB,  tW 
Mexicans  have  represented  them  as  a  natkncf 
thieves  and  assassins.**     These  people  wen 
formerly  represented  by  the  hunters  and  tn^ 
pers  as  considerably  advanced  in  rivilisitke, 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  dwelling  is  Itift 
houses;  an  error  into  which  theydoubtksiMl 
by  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  PoebW 
tribes  which  really  possess  these  arts.   TIm 
language  of  the  Nav^oes  clearly  identifies  tbM 
as  belonging  to  the  Apache  famfly,  and  for  tW 
advances  they  have  made  in  the  arts  ihtj  tn 
no  doubt  indebted  to  the  Moqui,  Zufli,  and  other 
Pueblo  tribes  near  them.    They  cultivate  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  artificial  irrigation,  the  rich 
soil  in  the  valleys  where  they  have  fixed  nir 
deuces,  with  rude  and  very  primitive  imple- 
ments of  their  own  manufacture.    Tbey  mm 
com,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  and  a  little  wbesL 
They  also  raise  horses,  sheep,  and  a  few  honed 
cattle  and  goats;  but  the  lai^gest  addittooato 
their  stock  of  sheep  and  mules  are  by  eteafiai 
from  the  settlements  near  the  Rio  Gras^ 
This,  the  Indian  agents  assert,  is  not  done  br 
the  tribe  at  large,  or  even  countenanced  bj 
it,  but  by  bad  men  of  the  tribe  whose  mote- 
ments  the  chiefs  cannot  control    They  man- 
facture  their  own  blankets  and  other  artirki 
for  clothing,  from  wool  taken  from  th«r  owi 
sheep,  some  of  which  are  of  a  superior  teitnre, 
and  command  from  |25  to  $50  in  the  sho^a 
of  Santa  F^  and  £1  Paso.    These  blankets  art 
much  sought  after  both  by  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans, who  wear  them  as  scrapes.    Cotton  Wank- 
ets  are  also  found  among  tbem,  but  theM  art 
made  by  the  Pueblo  tribes  farther  south,  who 
raise  their  cotton.    Unlike  the  Pueblo  In£an 
who  live  in  well  built  houses  of  adobe  or  atone, 
the  Navajoes  dwell  in  rude  wigwams  construct- 
ed with  poles  and  branches  of  trees,  and  oftei 
in  the  caverns  and  fissures  so  common  in  tha 
rocky  cafions  (defiles)  of  their  country.   A« 
often  as  they  change  their  grazing  groniida 
they  repair  and  reoccupy  some  deeert^  U>i^ 
but  never  one  in  which  a  person  has  died.   In 
the  winter  they  remove  to  the  south,  wbeft 
there  is  little  snow  and  better  pasturage  fcr 
their  animals.    The  Navi^o  almost  firea  ei 
horseback ;  and  few  men  equal  him  in  the  mas- 
agement  of  that  animal.    There  are  indrridoali 
among  them  who  owm  fVom  400  to  500  bonei, 
many  of  which  are  worth  fh>m  $50  to  |5<^ 
each,  and  some  will  command  a  higher  price. 
Mi\jor  Backus,  who  spent  some  years  there, 
was  informed  by  U.  S.  oflicers  who  attended  a 
gathering  of  them,  that  they  saw  at  least  S,uOO 
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boms  near  denega  Jnanito,  Ceding  on  the 
pUn  nnder  the  charge  of  herdsmen,  and  that 
mtddition  at  least  500  Indians  were  mounted 
dnring  the  whole  day  and  night  Col.  Eaton 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  also  among  this 
people,  hat  a  very  low  estimate  of  them,  con- 
liteing  tiiem  the  mdest,  least  intelligent,  and 
laHt  cirilized  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indiiois  he  has 
erer  seen.  Snoh  progress  as  they  have  made 
be  Uiidcs  is  owing  to  their  interoonrse  with 
tke  Spuiish  population  in  New  Mexico.  The 
government  of  this  people  is  patriarchaL 
**  There  are  rich  men  among  them,"  says  Mijor 
Bttkoa,  *' whose  possessions  consist  of  large 
herds  of  horses  and  sheep.  Every  drove  and 
herd  ifl  necesBarily  attended  by  herders ;  hence, 
ererj  man  has  many  dependimts,  who  are  obe- 
di«aito  his  will  in  peace  or  war.  The  only 
electrre  office  among  them  is  that  of  war  chief, 
nd  each  office,  I  believe,  expires  with  the  oo- 
easoB  that  created  it.  Every  rich  Navajo  may 
be  considered  the  chief  of  his  dan,  or  of  his 
ovn  dependants ;  and  these  clans  are  usually 
fiiendlj  with  eaoh  other,  and  make  cause  against 
a  eommon  enemy.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
iremany  who  recognize  no  leader,  and  who 
ht  like  vagabonds,  stealing  indiscriminately, 
IB  ooeaaon  offers,  firom  friends  and  foes."  "Mr. 
Merriwe^er,  the  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico, 
in  his  report  for  1854  states  that  *'*'  there  is  one 
btod  of  the  Nav^joes  who  have  separated 
themsdTes  from  their  tribe,  and  removed  east- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Utahs  and 
JicanUae,"  who  have  committed  the  depreda- 
tkws  referred  to.  Like  all  other  Indians,  the 
XaTi^joes  are  very  superstitious.  They  never 
est  the  flesh  of  the  gray  squirrel,  yet  dcdight  in 
that  (tf  the  prairie  dog.  Their  weapons  of  war 
are  the  lance  and  bow  and  arrows,  the  former 
mj  long  and  pointed  with  a  sharp  flint  or 
iron.  Their  arrows  are  also  pointed,  and  are 
diMharged  with  great  precision.  They  use  a 
shield  made  of  raw  hide,  which  is  almost  im- 
pervious to  a  musket  ball.  On  their  heads 
thej  wear  a  sort  of  cap  made  of  deer  skin, 
crowned  with  feathers,  which  much  resembles 
n  ancient  hehnet.  A  Navigo  in  ftdl  costume, 
vith  his  bow,  arrows,  lance,  and  shield,  is  a 
i«7  warlike-looking  character.  The  young 
vomea  are  considered  the  property  of  their 
pirents  until  they  marry.  Prior  to  the  mar- 
i^  a  contract  is  made  between  the  groom 
nd  the  £ither  of  the  girl.  The  usual  consider- 
ition  paid  is  5  or  6  horses,  but  for  a  girl  of 
np^or  beauty  and  accomplishments  12  and 
«v«n  15  horses  are  obtained.  A  woman  may 
lem  her  husband  for  sufficient  cause.  They 
^  iH>i  maintain  a  high  character  for  chastity. 
Kr.  Gresg  estimates  this  tribe  at  10,000  sotds, 
vhidi  Migor  Backus  behoves  does  not  differ  ma- 
JeriaDy  ftt>m  the  truth ;  while  Governor  Bent, 
m  a  communication  to  the  government  in  1846, 
otiaates  them  at  7,000. 

If  AV ARETTE,  or  Navabbbtb,  Juan  Fern  ak- 
OCK,  snmamed  £l  Mudo  (the  Mute),  a  Spanish 
>rtist,  bom  in  Logrono  in  1526,  died  in  Tdedo, 


March  28, 1679.  He  was  of  noble  parentage. 
In  his  third  year  he  lost  his  hearing  from  severe 
illness,  and  in  oonsequence  his  speech  also.  He 
studied  painting  in  the  monastery  of  the  Hie- 
ronymites  at  Es&ella,  and  afberwai^  in  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  spending  some  time 
at  Venice  as  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  1668  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  Ihe  king  of  Spain.  He 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  sacred  subjects,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  in  the  Escu- 
rial.  Navarette  was  well  versed  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  and  mythology  as  well  as  in 
the  science  and  literature  of  his  art.  He  could 
read  and  write  well,  and  expressed  his  ideas 
to  others,  by  means  of  signs,  with  great  clear- 
ness. Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  him  as  the  Span- 
ish artist  who  was  best  able  to  cope  with  his 
Italian  rivals. 

NAY ARINO,  or  Neooastbo,  a  fortified  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Navarino,  6  m.  N.  from  Modon, 
and  8  m.  from  Old  Navarino,  which  stands  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  bay,  near  the  ruins  of  Mes- 
senian  Pylos ;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  has  a  cita- 
del, situated  on  a  high  rock.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  tilie  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct, 
and  some  antique  marble  pillars  adorning  the 
front  of  the  principal  mosque.  The  bay  of  Na- 
varino is  about  8  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with 
from  12  to  26  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  shut  in 
by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  or  Sphagia,  famous 
for  the  victory  achieved  there  by  the  Athenian 
Geon  over  the  Spartans,  426  B.  0.  The  scene 
of  Byron's  "  Oorsair"  is  sfdd  to  be  laid  in  the 
same  island,  which  has  always  been  a  notorious 
resort  of  pirates.  Here,  on  Oct.  20,  1827,  the 
combined  fleets  of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish-Egyptian fleet,  which  greaUy  promoted  the 
success  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

NAVARRE  (Span.  I^avarra),  an  administra- 
tive province  and  captain-generalcy  in  the  N. 
E.  of  Spain,  between  Aragon,  Old  Oastile,  and 
Biscay,  bounded  N.  by  France  and  the  Pyr6- 
n6es,  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Huesca  and  Sara- 
gossa,  S.  by  Saragossa  and  Logrofio,  and  W. 
by  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa;  area  about  2,600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  808,622.  The  country  gen- 
erally is  intersected  by  small  mountain  ranges 
projecting  southward  from  the  Pyr6n6es ;  but 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  southern  frontier,  there  are  wide  and 
fertile  plains.  Beside  that  river,  Navarre  is 
watered  by  its  tributary,  the  Aragon,  which, 
coming  from  the  N.  E.,  receives  several  smaller 
streams,  running  due  S.  from  the  mountains, 
and  toward  the  N.  W.  by  the  upper  Bidassoa, 
which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  While  the 
mountainous  region  is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuit- 
able for  tillage,  the  valleys  are  fertile  in  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp,  flax,  oil,  wine, 
and  liquorice  are  also  produced ;  but  both  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  in  Navarre  are  yet 
in  a  very  backward  state.  The  facihties  far 
trade  are  inoonnderable;  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
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which  oonneots  Tndela  and  Saragossa,  is  the 

5rincipal  means  of  intercourse  with  the  ad- 
oining  provinces  on  the  R,  while  the  high 
road  from  Pampelnna  to  Madrid  is  the  thor- 
oughfare toward  the  S. ;  hat  Navarre  will  soon 
have  its  share  in  the  railroad  improvements 
now  going  on  in  the  peninsula.  It  conminni- 
cates  directly  with  France  through  mountain 

Sisses  or  defiles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
that  of  Roncesvalles,  where  the  army  of 
Oharlemagne  was  defeated,  and  the  reputed 
scene  of  the  death  of  Roland.  In  the  moun- 
tains, beside  the  Pjrrenean  limestone,  Jasper 
and  marble  occur  m  large  beds;  there  are 
several  iron  mines,  and  one  of  copper,  nu- 
merous thermal  springs,  and  a  quarry  of  rock 
salt  at  Yoltierra.  The  forest  trees  of  the 
Pyr^n^es,  chiefly  consisting  of  pines,  beeches, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts,  ftimish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  building  timber.  Wolves,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  and  wild  cats  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  principal  occupation  of  the  people 
is  pasturing  sheep,  seats,  and  cattle.  Wool, 
gnon,  and  wine  are  the  chief  exports,  and  silk 
and  cotton  fabrics  and  colonial  produce  the 
most  important  imports.  The  Navarrese  are 
tall  and  well  formed,  and  evince  an  independ- 
ent spirit  and  great  attachment  to  their  reli- 
eon  and  ancient  privileges.  The  Oastilian 
Qguage  is  generally  used  among  them ;  but 
the  Basque  is  spoken  in  the  N.  and  W.  districts. 
Capital,  Pampeluna. — ^This  province,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  Upper  Navarre,  once  formed 
a  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  Lower  Navarre, 
which  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Pyr^n^s,  within  the  limits  of  France.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  Christian  principalities  founded 
after  the  conquest  of  Spidn  by  the  Arabs,  and 
in  fact,  although  occasionally  overrun  by  those 
invaders,  was  never  subdued.  It  acknowledged 
for  a  while  the  supremacy  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  immediate  successor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire ; 
but  in  831,  under  Count  Aznar,  it  vindicated 
its  independence,  which  was  sanctioned  in  887 
by  the  oiet  of  Tribur.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  under  Sancho  m.,  sumamed  the 
Great,  its  limits  were  considerably  enlarged; 
and  it  was  for  a  while  the  most  powerful 
among  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  In 
1284  it  feu  by  inheritance  to  Thibault,  count 
of  Champagne,  whose  granddaughter  Jeanne 
in  1278  married  Philip  the  Fair  of  France; 
and  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the 
throne  in  1285,  Navarre  was  united  to  France. 
This  union  lasted  48  years ;-  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  Navarre  returned 
to  its  own  sovereigns.  Jeanne,  the  daughter 
of  Louis  X.  of  France,  the  lawful  heiress, 
brought  the  Navarrese  crown  to  the  house  of 
Evreux,  from  which,  by  intermarriage,  it  passed 
in  succession  to  the  houses  of  Aragon  in  1425, 
of  Foix  in  1479,  and  finally  of  Albret  in  1484. 
The  whole  of  Spanish  Navarre  was  in  1612 
seized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of 
Aragon ;  and  henceforth  the  kingdom  was  lim- 
ited to  the  small  district  known  as  French  or 


Lower  Navarre.  Bv  the  marriage  of  Dnkm 
Antoine  to  Jeanne  a^ Albret  Navarre  was  ae- 
guired  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  mam 
Henry  of  Navarre,  in  1589,  inherited  the  throo* 
of  France.  His  successors,  untO  1880,  styled 
themselves  kings  of  France  and  Navarre. 

NAYARRETE,  Domikoo  Fkksaitmk,  a 
Spanish  missionary,  bom  in  Penafiel,  died  im 
St.  Domingo  in  1689.  He  joined  the  Dotniai- 
can  order,  and  in  1647  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  where  he  became  pnrfecvor  of 
theology  in  the  college  of  HanihL  Subse- 
quently visiting  China,  he  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  empire,  and  was  for  some  yean 
superibr  of  his  order  in  that  region ;  bat  dur- 
ing a  persecution  he  was  apprehended  and  sent 
to  Canton,  whence  he  escaped  to  Macao,  took 
ship  for  Europe,  and  readied  home  in  1671. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
tested to  the  pope  against  the  policy  of  tike 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  whom  he  arcnatd 
of  accommodating  themselves  more  than  was 
lawftd  to  the  customs  of  the  natives.  In  16T8 
he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  St.  Domiaco. 
He  publisned  IVatada  huioriam^folitieo^  etki- 
eoff,  y  reUffi09ot  de  la  monorchia  ae  Chimm  (foL, 
Madrid,  1 676).  A  second  volume  of  this  work, 
relating  mainly  to  the  disputes  between  the 
Jesuit  and  Dominican  missionaries;  was  sop- 
pressed  by  the  inquisition,  and  a  third  was 
written  but  never  printed. 

NAVARRETE,  Mabtiko  FnocAsmn,  a 
Spanish  historian,  bom  in  Abalo^  Old  Castila, 
Nov.  9, 1765,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8, 1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Yergara,  and  in  1780  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  He  cruised  with 
the  Spanish  fieet  in  the  English  channel  in  1781, 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  and  tKe 
consequent  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fioatina 
batteries  in  Sept.  1782,  and  afterward  served 
against  the  Moors  and  Algerines.  In  ITSt, 
being  compelled  to  quit  active  ^rvice  on  accooat 
of  his  health,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Sfiaft- 
ish  government  to  compile  from  the  natk^aal 
archives  a  collection  of  documents  on  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  maritime  discovery.  He  ia- 
terrupted  his  labors  to  return  to  sea  when  war 
was  declared  with  France,  and  remained  afitiat 
until  he  was  appointed  in  1797  to  a  p<>st  in  Um 
ministry  of  marine.  On  the  Frencn  invanott 
he  retired  to  Seville,  refusing  to  aoce[»t  office 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  1823  be  w^ 
made  chief  of  the  hydrographical  departmcsft, 
and  for  many  years  exercised  a  great  infinence 
over  Spanish  naval  afifairs,  and  was  the  virtual 
head  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  mean  time  ha 
had  applied  himself  with  unabated  zeal  to  lit- 
erary labors,  proposed  the  new  system  of  or- 
thography adopted  by  the  Spanish  academy  in 
its  dictionary,  contributed  to  the  transactiofw 
of  the  academy  of  history  and  the  academy  ci 
San  Fernando,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
secretary,  and  wrote  a  **Life  of  Cerrante*"' 
(Madrid,  1819).  The  first  2  volumes  of  thm 
great  work  to  which  he  devoted  the  beet  pmrt 
of  his  life  were  published  at  Madrid  in  18SC^ 
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vakt  the  title  of  a  "  Oobection  of  the  Yojages 
iDd  Ifaritune  Di^Teries  made  bj  the  bpan- 
kds  once  the  Close  of  the  16th  Oentnry.''  The 
8d  ippMutd  in  1829,  and  the  4th  and  6th  in 
16S7.  The  6th  and  7th  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  anther's  death.  The  first  2  volmnes  are 
demoted  to  the  discoyeries  of  Oolumbns,  con- 
eerning  whom  they  brought  to  light  an  im- 
neiue  wealth  of  information,  consisting  of  let- 
ten,  pnUic  docmnents,  &c.,  which  were  the 
btris  of  Washington  Irving's  "Life  of  Oolom- 
Imb."  The  collection,  thongh  InTaluable  as  a 
loaroe  of  history,  has  no  pretension  to  being  a 
ooBoected  narrative,  and  is  little  read.  It  has 
reodved  the  warmest  conmiendation  of  Irving, 
Preaeott,  and  other  historians,  but  its  value 
has  somethnes  been  called  in  question.  Na- 
Tarrete  commenced  in  1842,  in  concert  with 
two  other  Spanish  gentlemen,  a  "  Collection 
of  Uorablished  Documents  for  the  History  of 
Spain,"  which  was  issued  in  numbers.  Five 
Tofaunes  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  and  it 
was  oontinned  after  his  death.  He  published 
a  treatiae  on  the  Spanish  discoveries  on  the 
Fadfie  coast  of  North  America,  prefixed  to  a 
aarrafiye  of  the  '' Voyage  of  the  Sutil  and 
Kexiean  on  the  Coasts  of  California''  (1^02), 
aad  left  unfinished  a  general  history  of  the 
marithne  affairs  of  Spdn.  His  *^  Dissertation 
OB  fita  History  of  the  Nautical  and  Mathemati- 
eal  Sdraces  m  Spain''  was  published  by  the 
ieaidemj  of  history  in  1846.  A  collection  of 
NaTarrete's  smidler  works  was  begun  by  his 
Bona  in  1848. 

KA  VARRO,  a  K  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  K 
E.  by  the  Trinity  river,  by  branches  of  which 
it  is  drained;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867 
otimated  at  7,260,  of  whom  about  2,000  were 
dtres.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  with  a  rich, 
dark  soQ  along  the  water  courses,  and  a  large 
portion  of  prairie.  The  chief  productions  in 
1630  were  '2^,040  bushels  of  Indian  com  and 
12,197  of  sweet  i>otatoe8.  There  were  6  grist 
Dills  and  1  saw  mill    Capital,  Corsicana. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  or  system  of  rules 
ind  practices,  by  means  of  which  vessels  are 
^nd^ed  in  their  course  upon  the  water.  The 
icieoce  of  navigation  has  grown  to  its  present 
state  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  contributions 
from  the  most  opposite  sources ;  from  practical 
nd  anedacated  seamen  whose  ingenuity  has 
Wen  taxed  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which 
experience  had  made  known,  and  from  the 
&o«t  profound  and  secluded  philosophers, 
wjiose  lives  have  been  passed  in  "  commerce 
^  the  ^es,"  either  by  observing  the  mo- 
tifms  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  investigating 
the  laws  by  which  those  motions  are  regu- 
Ifttoi  The  most  valuable  services  to  navigation, 
howerer,  have  in  several  cases  been  permrmed 
hj  those  who  have  combined  an  experience 
<>f  the  sea  with  astronomical  science,  and 
who  therefore  were  both  acquiunted  with  the 
Kttnan's  needs,  and  qualified  to  meet  them. — 
The  history  of  navigation  embraces  in  an  im- 
portant dej^ree  what  Pro!  Guyot  calls  the 


"  geographical  history  of  man."    As  the  indis- 

Eensable  auxiliary  of  commerce,  it  has  taken  a 
irge  part  in  human  progress,  and  especially  in 
those  discoveries,  whether  earlier  and  less  con- 
nected, or  later  and  more  important,  which 
have  the  nature  of  sudden  leaps  or  bounds  in 
human  affairs.  The  free  and  open  paths  of  the 
sea  have  proved  to  be  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  narrow  in  the  beginning,  but 
afterward  widening  sufficiently  to  take  in  the 
whole  earth.  If,  indeed,  we  glance  back  into 
the  remote  ages,  we  perceive  that  the  most 
forcible  and  pregnant  illustrations  of  the  con- 
dition of  man  at  certain  epochs  may  be  derived 
from  the  state  of  navigation  at  those  epochs. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  obscure  period  of  the 
enterprise  of  Jason,  before  any  vessels  had 
ventured  beyond  the  .^gaan  archipelago  to 
the  west,  even  so  far  as  the  Italian  peninsula, 
is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  period  of 
conmierce  and  colonization  of  the  Phcenicians, 
or  with  that  of  later  Greece.  A  vast  change 
took  place  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  the  art 
of  navigation,  no  longer  limited  to  l^e  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, led  the  way  across  the  great  oceans,  and 
circumscribed  the  globe.  In  the  history  of 
navigation,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  obliged  to 
commence- with  periods  and  events  that  are 
partially  fabulous,  though  founded  upon  ac- 
tual occurrences.  The  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, concerning  which  the  language  of 
the  early  Greek  writers  is  so  mythical,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  final  and  triumphant  effort  to 
open  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  national  enterprise. 
'^  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  chains  of  the  fire-kindling  Titan  on  the 
Caucasus  by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward, 
the  ascent  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybri- 
tes  toward  the  Caucasus,  and  the  myth  of 
Phryxus  and  Helle,  all  point  to  the  same  path 
on  which  Phoenician  navigators  had  early  ven- 
tured." (Humboldt.)  As  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchb  opened  the  way  to  the 
east,  so  the  voyage  of  Colaaus  of  Samos,  who 
sailed  for  Egypt,  but  was  driven  by  easterly 
storms,  "not  without  divine  direction,"  says 
Herodotus,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  into 
the  ocean,  extended  the  conmierce  and  inter- 
course of  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
(Iberia),  and  discovered  a  region  which,  like 
the  eastern  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  had  before 
been  only  a  ground  for  mythical  coigectures, 
the  way  that  led  to  the  Elysian  fields  and  the 
Hesperides.  Interposed  between  this  age  and 
the  historical  period  of  Grecian  navigation  and 
colonization,  appear  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoeni- 
cians with  then*  African  colonies,  particularly 
Carthage,  and  the  Etruscans.  There  is  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  Egyptians  navigated  not 
the  Nile  alone,  but  the  Arabian  gulf  also ;  and 
the  canal  from  Suez,  begun  before  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews  (and,  ^ter  so  long  a  period 
of  neglect  and  decay,  about  to  be  reconstruct- 
ed, probably,  in  our  own  time),  Iiad  for  its 
object  a  free  aooess  to  the  Arabian  copper 
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district  The  Fhoenioians  were  associated  with 
Egyptians  in  Toyagee  of  greater  length;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  alleged  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa.  The  tmth  of  the  ac- 
count of  this  event,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  is 
confirmed  by  an  observation  which  seemed  to 
the  historian  ^e  most  incredible,  *^  that  those 
who  sailed  around  Lybia,  in  sailing  from  east 
to  west,  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand/^  Con- 
cerning those  conunercial  enterprises  of  the 
Phoenicians  which  were  directed  toward  the 
east,  as  well  as  concerning  their  wealth,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who, 
in  prophe^ring  the  dreadM  full  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Tyre,  describes  her  riches,  magnifi- 
cence, and  wide-spread  commerce ;  and  a  ftirther 
testimony  in  the  history  of  Solomon's  employ- 
ing King  Hiram  and  his  navy,  in  bringing  from 
Ophir  *'  gold,  great  plenty  of  almng  trees,  and 

Erecious  stones.^'  It  is  chiefly,  however,  through 
er  colonies  that  the  bold  and  well  directed 
character  of  Phoenician  navigation  manifest- 
ed itself;  and  exercised  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  human  progress.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  separate  the  &bulous  from  the  true 
in  the  story  of  Cadmus ;  but  it  b  nevertheless 
probable  that  *^  it  was  through  the  commercial 
mtercourse  of  the  lonians  with  the  Phoenicians 
that  the  Ghreeks  received  the  characters  of 
their  alphabetical  writing,  which  were  long 
termed  rhoenician  signs.*'  Phoenician  naviga- 
tion led  to  the  general  diffusion  of  trade 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  Phoe- 
nician colonies  on  the  south  of  8paln  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa  preserved  and  continued 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  long  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  parent  state,  when  the  course  of 
empire  had  commenced  its  march  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Rome  had  become  the  rival  of 
Carthage.  But  the  interest  attached  to  these 
colonies  goes  still  further.  It  serves  to  con- 
nect, by  a  delicate  link,  the  most  conspicuous 
Miterprises  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world 
with  the  boldest  and  most  successful  voyages 
of  modem  times.  It  was  from  the  vicinity  of 
a  Phoenician  settlement  that  Columbus  took 
his  departure  for  the  discovery  of  America. 
And  in  this  chain  of  connection  there  is  still 
another  Hnk,  which  is  the  discovery  by  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Canaries,  which  moved  the 
*^  geographical  myth  of  the  Elysium  ftuther 
and  farther  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  tne  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection rthe  navigation  of  the  great  oceans)  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  mariner  were  long 
directed  before  being  crowned  with  success.** 
As  the  Greeks  succeeded  the  Phosnidans  and 
Egyptians,  so  they,  in  turn,  were  succeeded 
bv  the  Romans,  who  had  imbibed  from  the 
Etruscans  a  taste  for  trade.  Our  object  being 
merely  to  trace  out  the  gradual  expansion  of 
navigation,  we  shall  not  give  any  space  to  the 
military  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
conducted  by  sea.  The  art  of  navigation  was 
lot  improved,  nor  ita  field  extended,  dur- 


ing the  dark  agea.  the  barbarooa 
who  dismembered  the  Roman  empire,  and  Iha 
Saracens,  confined  all  their  expcoitioDs  to  Iha 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  Normans  and  Daoea, 
in  their  northern  ooasdng  excnrriona,  made 
chiefly  for  plunder,  added  little  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge.  Subsequently,  the  Genoese  asd 
Venetians,  by  their  practice  upon  the  aea, 
whether  for  trade  or  war,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring a  school  for  the  titdning  of  fbtiire  <tia- 
coverers,  without  doing  any  th&g  more  them- 
selves than  changing  the  forms  of  veseeK  or 
improving  the  means  of  propulsion  by  a  more 
convenient  distribution  of  Uie  sails  and  rig- 
ging.— Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  most 
Srominent  feature  of  navigation  is,  that  it 
as  been  limited  to  enclosed  seas  like  the  Me£- 
terranean,  to  gulfs  and  archipelagos,  and  to  the 
coasts.  Beyond  the  si^t  of  land,  the  mariaer 
had  no  guide  in  cloudy  mghts,  and  no  re- 
source in  stormy  weather ;  conse<raently,  the 
most  remote  and  venturesome  expeditioiis  osH 
crept  along  the  shore ;  and  the  sea  was  avot*- 
ed  as  much  as  possible  during  the  winter  ae*- 
son,  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's 
compass  changed  this  state  of  Uiings  eotireiy, 
by  furnishing  a  never-failing  guide,  aa  nacAd 
and  safe  to  Uie  navigator  in  the  night  as  dsr- 
ing  the  day,  and  in  storms  as  in  fsir  weather* 
It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  observation  of  the  directing  pow- 
ers of  the  magnet,  and  for  the  equally  great 
boon  of  their  application  to  the  porpoeea  o^ 
travelling  by  land  and  sea.  *^  In  a  Chineee  work 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  2d  centBry, 
mention  is  made  of  magnetic  cars  givea,  more 
than  900  years  before,  to  the  ambassadora  from 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  that  they  might  iwc 
miss  their  way  in  their  hcmieward  journey  by 
land.  A  century  later,  Chinese  ships  used  the 
south  magnetic  direction,  to  guide  their  coorae 
in  the  open  sea."  (Humboldt.)  Theintrodoctkm 
to  Churchill*s  *^  Collection**  contoids  (fmiwina 
ately,  we  may  say)  for  the  honor  of  the  discov- 
ery in  behalf  of  Flavio  Gioja  of  Pasiteno,  near 
Amalfi,  in  Campania;  whence  Prima  dedit  mmrn- 
ii$  titum  magnetiAmalJU,  The  date  aasigned  to 
Gioia's  invention  is  about  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  But  the  use  of  the  oompesa  ia 
mentioned  in  a  politico-satirical  poem  wntt«a  ia 
1190,  and  by  Jacob  of  Vitri,  bishop  of  PtoIemM. 
1204-'16.    Dante  alludes  to  it  in  his  Pawmdimz 

Bi  motM  TOM  dM  fago  a11»  sUIk. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Flavio  Gk^ 
belongs  the  merit  of  havhig  invented  suiiie> 
thing  by  which  its  adi^ytation  to  nautili  pur- 
poses was  very  much  promoted ;  bat  that  k 
was  used  at  sea  before  his  time  appears  trmt^ 
the  nautical  treatLse  of  Raymond  Lully  of  Ma- 
jorca, who  says  in  his  Fenix  de  lot  wmrmrili^m 
del  orbe,  written  in  1286 :  '^  The  navintors  h«d 
an  instrument**  (probably  an  astrolabe  for  o^ 
serving  the  sun),  ''sea  chart,  and  mariner^a 
compass.*'  We  may  here  observe,  by  the  v^j, 
that  Majorca,  always  famous  for  its  aailonk» 
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feens  to  hare  poesessed  also  men  distinguished 
in  nantical  soience;  for  a  litde  more  than  a 
eeotorj  later,  Henry,  duke  of  Yiseo,  hrother 
of  Edward,  king  of  Portngal,  sent  for  one  Mas- 
ter James,  from  the  ialand  of  Minorca,  to  teach 
Bsrigation  and  make  instruments  and  charts 
for  me  sea.  Bnt  though  we  are  left  in  douht 
at  to  when  the  compass  was  hrought  into  fa- 
vfBdmr  nae  amon^  the  Europeans,  we  have  no 
diflicnlty  in  deciding  upon  its  indispensable 
importance.  Without  it|  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
OMnmbfos,  and  their  companions  and  successors, 
eoold  not  have  executed  their  grand  projects 
of  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  compass 
divides  the  history  of  the  art  of  navigation  into 
distinct  periods:  the  ancient,  when  the  chief 
oaotical  enterprises  of  trade  and  war  were  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  round  which  inte- 
rior sea  the  most  civilized  and  progressive  na- 
tnns  were  settled  (to  use  the  language  of 
Socrates),  ^Mke  ants  or  frogs  round  a  nutrsh" 
{FkadOj  Gary);  and  the  modem,  when  the 
ttmgation  of  the  oceans  commenced,  and  the 
timid  adherence  to  the  land  was  abandoned. 
Havmg  briefly  reviewed  the  former,  it  remains 
for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  modem  art  of  navigation,  and  to  explain 
in  a  popular  manner  some  of  its  principal  pro- 
esssee. — When  ships,  carrying  with  them  an 
BBfailing  guide  to  direct  their  course,  began  to 
traverse  the  great  seas  in  all  directions,  the 
cross  staff  and  the  astrolabe  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  measuring  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  thus  of  approximately 
determining  the  latitude  and  time.  But  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  arose  from  the  un- 
avoidable use  of  a  plane  chart,  to  represent  or 
nivepresent  the  sphere,  the  gross  distortions 
md  errors  of  which  often  misled  the  mariner, 
especially  in  voyages  far  distant  from  the  equa- 
tor. Beoourse  was  had  to  globes  to  remove 
this  evil,  and  a  £Ekmous  pair  is  mentioned  which 
were  made  in  1592,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
WQUam  Sanderson,  a  merchant,  *^  commended 
for  his  knowledge  as  well  as  generosity  to  in- 
ceoious  men.'*  On  the  terrestrial  one  were 
oatcribed  the  voyages  of  Drake,  Oavendish,  and 
frokAshev,  Mr.  Robert  Hues,  who  had  been  at 
tea  and  was  a  man  of  letters,  wrote,  among 
other  meritorious  pieces,  an  elaborate  tract  in 
Latin  on  the  use  of  these  ^obes.  The  plane 
elttrt,  however,  being  so  much  more  easy  and 
eonvenient  in  practice,  kept  its  place  until  the 
iovoition  of  Gerard  Mercator,  a  native  of 
Bapefanonde,  in  East  Flanders,  in  1669,  supplied 
the  long  flouj^tfor  remedy.  Mercator's  pro- 
jecdon  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  surface  con- 
SBts  in  keeping  the  meridiSms  parallel,  but 
anguMnting  the  length  of  the  meridians  be- 
twem  tiie  parallels  of  latitude,  in  receding 
from  the  equator,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
imt  proportions  of  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  la&tode  to  each  other  are  preserved.  The 
i^gnal  advantage  of  this  projection  is,  that  the 
^rectionB  of  the  compass,  or  what  in  technical 
language  are  called  the  ^*  compass  courses," 


are  straight  lines.  The  navigator  works  most 
conveniently  upon  a  plane  srni&ce,  and  by 
means  of  Mercator's  projection  he  is  enabled 
to  lay  down  his  courses  with  a  parallel  rule, 
the  points  being  taken  from  a  compass  drawn 
on  the  chart,  and  the  line  being  one  that  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  marks 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  ejects  through 
which  it  passes.  This  is  called  the  rhumb  line 
or  loxodromic  curve,  and  the  definition  of  it 
answers  for  the  definition  of  the  compass  course. 
Such  is  the  suitableness  of  Mercator's  projec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  that 
the  latter  now  seems  to  have  been  an  incom- 
plete discovery  until  the  announcement  of  the 
former.  It  is  sugffested  that  Mercator  arrived 
at  his  invention  by  simply  observing  on  the 
globe  where  the  meridians  were  cut  at  each 
parallel  of  latitude  by  the  rhumb  lines ;  and  it 
IS  admitted  that  he  never  laid  down,  if  he  knew 
it,  the  mathematical  theory  on  which  it  rests. 
This  was  first  announced  by  Edward  Wright, 
of  Gains  college,  Gambridge.  Shortly  after 
this  (1696),  the  famous  navigator,  Gapt.  John 
Davis,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  which 
he  discovered,  published  a  small  treatise  called 
"The  Seaman's  Secrets,'' %t  the  end  of  which 
he  gives  a  figure  of  a  staff  of  his  contrivance, 
to  make  a  back  observation;  "than  which  in- 
strument," he  said,  "the  seaman  shall  not  find 
any  so  good,  and  in  all  clymates  of  so  great 
certaintie."  The  celebrated  Portugese  math- 
ematician, Pedro  Nufiez,  or  Nomus,  had  as 
early  as  1687  published  his  book,  which,  with 
additions,  was  printed  80  years  after  by  Basil 
in  Latin,  and  called  De  Arts  et  Batione  Nati- 
gandi.  In  this  he  introduces,  among  much  of 
what  was  then  very  valuable  matter,  his  meth- 
od of  the  division  of  a  quadrant  by  concentric 
circles.  Davis's  back  staff  maintained  the  first 
place  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 
Another  important  invention  is  the  log,  first 
mentioned  by  Pigafetta  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  About  the  year  1620  logarithms 
were  introduced  into  navigation  by  Edmund 
Gunter,  whose  scales  are  of  such  general  repute ; 
and  shortly  after,  Richard  Norwood  published 
his  method  of  setting  down  and  perfecting  a 
sea  reckoning,  with  the  use  of  a  traverse  table. 
In  1700  Dr.  Halley  published  a  general  map, 
on  which  were  delineated  the  lines  of  equal 
variation.  It  was  hailed  with  great  applause, 
as  the  means  of  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea ;  how  futile  this  expectation  proved  is  now 
well  known.  But  of  ail  the  gifts  to  the  navi- 
gator, by  far  the  greatest  of  &is  time  is  Had- 
ley's  quadrant.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the 
sextant,  which  does  not  differ  from  it  in  prin- 
ciple, but  is  very  much  more  nicely  constract- 
ed,  and  more  accurate,  convenient,  and  gener- 
ally usefhl.  (See  QuADBAirr,  and  SextantO 
For  a  louff  time  the  problem  of  the  longitude 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  men  of  science  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The 
British  house  of  commons  has  at  various  times 
offered  rewards  for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
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one  of  which  amonnt^  to  £20,000  sterling. 
Newton^s  improTement  of  the  theory  of  the 
moon  led  to  the  constmction  of  Mayer's  lunar 
tahles,  and  to  the  pnhHcation  of  the  ^^  Nautical 
Almanac  and  Astronomical  £phemeris,"  hy  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  in  1767.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  created  a  new  era  in  navigation,  to  which 
it  rendered  essential  service.  The  lunar  method, 
as  it  is  called,  has  since  received  great  addi- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  advancing  state  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  instruments  of  the  seaman  and  the  as- 
tronomer. The  method  hy  the  chronometer 
owes  its  highest  success  to  the  science  and  in- 
genuity of  English  artists  and  mechanics  of  the 
present  generation,  and  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding. (See  CiiBONOMBTBB,  and  Longitude.) 
In  our  day  the  art  or  science  of  navigation  has 
not  Dedled  to  receive  valuable  accessions ;  such 
as  Sumner's  method  for  determining  the  posi- 
tion by  lines  of  bearing  or  of  equal  altitudes ; 
Ohauvenet's  professor  U.  S.  N.)  great  circle 
protractor,  which  famishes  great  circle  courses 
unmediately  by  inspection,  saving  a  world  of 
figures,  and  also  solves,  in  the  same  way,  the 
problems  of  nautical  astronomy;  precise  and 
trustworthy  sailing  ^directions  ana  memoirs, 
like  those  of  Hor^urgh,  the  Blunts  of  New 
York,  ilndlay,  and  the  invaluable  memoirs  of 
£erhallet;  and  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms  by  Redfield, 
Beed,  and  Piddington,  and  of  the  currents  and 
meteorology  of  the  ocean  generally,  by  Berg- 
haus,  Johnston,  and  Maury. — Thns  far  we  have 
aimed  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  art  in  modem  times,  iust  before  and 
after  Columbus  had  received  in  a  dream,  near 
the  river  Belem,  "  the  keys  which  opened  the 
gates  to  the  great  Qcean."  A  scientific  treatise 
on  navigation  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  work ;  for  this  we  refer  the  student  to 
the  professed  teachers  and  books,  and  above 
all  to  Bowditch's  "  Navigator,"  a  work  which 
displays  a  singular  power  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  uses  and  wants  of 
every-day  life.  But  without  attempting  a  scien- 
tific treatise,  we  may  give  the  general  reader, 
in  a  very  few  words,  a  simple  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  a  ship  and 
her  direction  are  ascertained  upon  the  sea,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  When  the  ship 
has  left  port,  the  reckoning  is  begun  by  observ- 
ing the  compass  bearing  and  distance  of  some 
conspicuous  object,  as  a  lighthouse ;  and  from 
the  time  of  taking  this  bearing,  the  reckoning 
is  continued  by  noting  down  ^nerallv  from 
hour  to  hour)  the  courses  sailed,  and  the  dis- 
tance on  each  course.  The  reckoning  is  made 
up  with  these  data,  fh>m  the  time  of  any  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  ship's  position, 
oy  considering  the  sum  of  the  distances  sailed 
in  the  N.  and  S.  and  £.  and  W.  directions,  and 
reducing  the  whole  to  one  residual  expression 
of  the  actual  course  and  distance  made  good ; 
this  is  done  by  means  of  a  traverse  table  in- 


vented for  the  pnrpose.  The  reckoning  hw 
described  is  called  dead  reckoning,  and  u  soseep- 
tible  of  error  from  so  many  disturbing  canaWt 
that  it  can  only  be  depended  upon  for  a  tbart 
time.  The  navigator  is  provided  with  ampl* 
and  easy  methods  of  acauiring  a  knowledge  ai 
hiB  position  by  indepenaentobservatiofia  ti  tba 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  We  wiU  look  o&lj  at 
the  first  of  these  luminaries.  The  eleoMaU  ai 
position  are  the  latitude  and  longitode.  Tb* 
determination  of  the  latitude  by  the  ahitiMW 
of  the  sun  at  noon  is  readily  understood,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  if  the  sun  moved  ahraya 
on  the  equator,  the  height  it  reached  at  noca 
at  any  place  would  depend  merely  on  the  d»> 
tance  of  that  place  from  the  equator ;  but  th» 
sun  being  removed  from  the  equator  morm  or 
less,  according  to  the  season  of  the  jmmr,  the 
navigator  reduces  it  to  that  circle  by  app}yiaf 
the  declination  which  is  the  astronomic^  ex- 


pression in  degrees  and  minutes  for  the  ia 
val  of  its  separation.  For  this  decHnatkni  aad 
all  his  astronomical  data,  he  is  indebted  to  Um 
nautical  almanac.  The  longitude  is  determiBad 
by  chronometers.  A  chronometer  is  expeeted 
to  keep  the  time  of  a  certain  place,  a^  Greea- 
wich  or  Paris ;  but  as  all  chronometers  are  sub- 
ject to  a  slight  rate  of  loss  or  gain,  thie  rate, 
and  the  error  at  starting,  are  applied  at  tiM 
moment  of  observation,  to  obtain  the  correcs 
Qreenwich  time.  The  change  of  a  degree  m 
longitude  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  4 
minutes  in  time ;  the  business  of  a  naTigator 
then  is  simply  to  compare  his  own  time  with 
the  standard  time,  or  the  time  at  Greea- 
wich ;  he  obtains  his  own  time  through  aa 
observation  of  the  sun  when  its  altitode  m 
changing  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  the  deuf^ 
mination  of  the  longitude  by  the  hiaar 
method,  the  dock  showing  the  Or  oca  a  kh 
time  is  in  the  sky.  Such  observadoos  art 
detached  and  disconnected.  The  navigator, 
if  set  down  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  coald  determine  his  position  as  weD  as 
if  he  had  proceeded  there  gradn^v,  and 
known  it  from  day  to  day. — We  have  f«elected 
single  and  plain  cases  only ;  but  navigatioa,  re- 
garded as  an  art,  is  a  copious  and  complex  ^y«- 
tem  of  rules  and  practices,  involving  the  ase 
of  numerous  tables.  Bowditch^s  ^^Amerioaa 
Navigator'^  is  a  large  octavo  of  nearly  8iO 
pages,  containing  over  60  tables.  Raper's 
''  British  Standard  Navigator''  (edition  of  1  &4»  L 
approved  by  the  admiralty,  numbers  9<X)  page* 
and  74  tables.  Navigation,  regarded  as  a  ecieaca, 
requires,  at  the  very  least,  a  knowledge  of 
spherical  trigonometry  and  algebra  in  the 
mathematics,  and  of  the  apparent  motion*  and 
phenomena  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodiea  ia 
astronomy.  In  addition  to  the  above  naxaed 
authorities,  see  Peirce's  *^  Plane  and  S|>heTical 
Trigonometry;"  Ohauvenet's  *' Trigonometirj " 
and  *'*'  Manual  of  Astronomy ;''  Franccenr^s  JLa* 
Uronomie  pratique  ;  Boitard  and  Ansart-Dewr, 
Natigation  pratique ;  Chnrchiirs  **  Coll«<w 
tion,''  introductory  discourse;  Dr.  Wilaoii*a 
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"Dfasertation,"  in  Robertson's  "Elements;" 
iDd  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos." 

5AVIQATI0N  LAWS,  the  name  nsnally 
giren  to  those  eniictments  bj  which  commer- 
ckl  states  hare  endeavored  to  regulate  the  nav- 
igitk>n  which  left  or  visited  their  ports,  seek- 
ing always  to  favor  and  promote  the  commerce 
of  the  state  enacting  them.    Such  laws  have 
existed  in  some  form  among  all  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe  for  many  centuries.     The 
etriiest  systematic  effort  of  this  kind  was 
probably  that  of  Spain,  250  years  ago,  to  pre- 
•ore  the  ezclosive  possession  of  her  very 
profitable  commerce  with  her  American  colo- 
nies.   In  England,  so  for  back  as  1879,  in  the 
reigD  of  Richard  II.,  a  statute  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  king's  subjects  from  importing  or 
exporting  merchandise  except  in  English  ships. 
After  this  time  sundry  enactments  were  passed 
for  a  similar  purpose.    But  the  navigation  laws 
of  England,  so  caUed,  properly  began  in  Crom- 
welTs  time.    Then  the  long  pending  conflict 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  between  Holland 
and  England,  came  to  a  crisis.    The  contest 
eontxnned  after  the  restoration  of  Oharles  II. 
But  the  fatal  blow  was  given  to  HoUaud,  and 
the  superiority  of  England  made  certain,  not 
80  much  by  her  naval  victories  as  by  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which,  originating  in  the  sagacity 
of  OromweU,  and  receiving  then  the  form  they 
have  preserved  until  recent  times,  secured  to 
England,  first,  the  building  of  aU  her  ships  and 
Uieir  navigation  by  English  seamen ;  next,  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  her  colonial  commerce ; 
and  finally,  her  Ml  share  of  the  general  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.    For  these  purposes  it 
was  provided  that  no  ship  should  be  deemed  a 
British  ship  that  was  not  wholly  built  within 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  wholly 
owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  by  a 
British  commander  and  a  crew  of  which  at 
least  three  fourths  were  British  subjects ;  next, 
that  only  British  ships  should  carry  any  mer- 
diandise  from  any  port  of  the  British  empire 
to  any  other ;  and  thirdly,  that  no  goods  which 
were  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
Asia,  Afiica,  or  America,  should  be  imported 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  except 
fa  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  countries  of 
which  the  goods  were  the  production.    The 
rigorous  execution  of  these  laws,  and  the  con- 
ntent  adherence  to  these  principles  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
one  eanse  in  giving  to  Great  Britain  her  enor- 
BioQs  commerce.    In  order  to  ascertain  what 
were  British  ships,  and  secure  the  ^ecution  of 
these  laws,  an  admirable  system  of  registry 
was  adopted  and  remained  in  force  in  England 
daring  sJmost  two  centuries,  with  no  substan- 
tial change.    But  in  1850  the  principle  of  free 
trade  was  permitted  to  break  down  this  monop- 
oly to  some  extent.    In  the  12th  and  18th 
Tirtoria  it  was  enacted,  first,  that  ships  which 
are  not  of  British  build  may  become  British 
A^  by  re^stry,  if  wholly  owned  by  British 
■utrjects ;  and  next,  that  any  ship  may  bring  to 


England  any  merchandise,  excepting,  however, 
that  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  by  ord^  in 
council,  may  interpose  such  changes,  restric- 
tions, or  prohibitions  upon  ships  of  any  coun- 
try as  will  put  the  ships  of  that  country  when 
in  British  ports  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
British  ships  stand  in  the  ports  of  that  country. 
— This  subject  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  which 
the  American  congress,  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, turned  its  attention ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  1792-'8  acts  were  passed  which  were 
substantially  the  same  as  the  English  acts,  but, 
so  far  as  they  differ,  may  be  considered  as  more 
rigorous.  Iliese  statutes  are  still  in  force,  hav- 
ing never  been  materially  altered.  The  miui- 
time  nations  of  continental  Europe  have  their 
own  systems  of  navigation  laws,  but  these  are 
not  in  any  case  quite  so  stringent  as  those  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  During  the 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  adoption 
of  our  constitution,  England  and  France  being 
constantly  at  war,  we  had  almost  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  and  its  vast  profits 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, and  built  up  its  commercial  marine  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  all  the  conflicts  of  parties  and 
of  theories  which  are  inevitable  in  a  free  coun- 
try, we  are  not  aware  that  any  party,  or  indeed 
any  individuals  of  influence,  have  objected  to 
the  principles  of  our  navigation  laws,  or  have 
proposed  any  changes  in  ttiem,  excepting  such 
as  were  intended  to  simplify  their  operation 
and  make  them  more  effectual. 

NAVIGATORS'  or  Samoan  Islands,  a  group 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  lat.  18°  80'  and  ir 
80'  8.  and  long.  168**  and  178*  W.  There  are 
4  principal  islands,  viz. :  Manna,  Tutuila,  Upo- 
lu,  and  Savaii;  and  5  smaller:  Rose  island, 
Oloosinga,  Ofoo,  Manono,  and  Apolima,  beside 
some  islets;  area  of  the  whole  estimated  at 
2,660  sq.m.;  pop.  about  56,000.  RoseorKor- 
dinkoff  island,  the  easternmost,  is  low,  small, 
uninhabited,  and  the  resort  of  innumerable 
birds.  Manna,  or  Omanooau,  called  Opoun 
by  La  P6rouse,  rises  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
dome  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet;  it  is  16  m.  in 
circumference,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  inhabited.  Oloosinga  is  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks,  8  m.  in  length,  and  24  sq.  m.  in 
area,  with  a  strip  of  land  about  500  yards  wide, 
on  which  grow  breadfruit  and  cocoanut  trees 
sufScient  for  aU  the  wants  of  the  natives.  It 
has  been  made  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Manna  since  that  island  became  desolated  by 
the  wars  of  the  Christian  converts  with  the 
unbelieving  natives.  The  coral  reef  around 
this  island  is  very  curious,  and  consists  of  two 
regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from  60  to  60 
feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  some  places  meas- 
uring 140.  From  a  distinct  mark  of  high  wa- 
ter, which  was  20  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea 
tide,  it  appears  to  have  been  upheaved  to  that 
height  Ofoo,  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  isl- 
and just  described,  is  the  Fanfou6  of  La  P6rouse, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  m.,  with  but 
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fbw  inhabitants.  Totnila  is  high,  broken,  of 
volbanio  appearance,  17  uu  long  and  6  m.  wide; 
area,  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  hill j,  cov- 
ered with  luzariant  vegetation,  and  thicklj 
,  '  settled  round  the  shores,  more  particularlj  at 
the  8.  W.  end,  where  the  village  of  Leone  is 
situated.  This  end  is  lower  and  more  easilj 
cultivated  than  the  £.,  which  is  high  and  rug- 
ged ;  and  the  oidj  oommunioatioo  between  the 
two  is  by  the  sea  shore,  the  hills  heing  too  dif- 
ficult of  ascent  to  pass  over.  There  are  manj 
desirable  ports  or  bays  on  the  N.  side,  where 
ships  may  obtain  supplies.  The  best  port  is 
Pago-Pago  on  the  8.  side,  sometimes  called 
Cuthbert^s  harbor,  after  the  commander  of  the 
first  ^ip  that  entered  it  Its  entrance  is  nar- 
row and  somewhat  concealed,  but  easj  of  ac- 
cess ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  b j  inacces- 
sible mural  precipices  from  800  to  1,000  feet 
high,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  rocks  bare, 
but  the  upper  densely  dothed  with  vegetation. 
The  village  of  Paffo-Pago  contains  about  80 
dwellings,  a  oounoQ  house,  and  a  church.  Tu- 
tuila  is  the  Maouna  of  Bougainville,  and  has 
acquired  an  ill  reputation  fVom  the  massacre 
of  the  comte  de  Lauj^e,  M.  de  Lamanon,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  rest  of  a  boaf  s  crew  belong- 
ing to  La  P^ouse's  expedition.  This  was  pro- 
voked by  one  of  the  natives  having  been  shot 
on  board  the  Astrolabe.  Subsequent  eiperi- 
enoe  has  proved  that  the  bad  character  ^ven 
to  these  people  in  consequence  does  not  really 
belong  to  them.  Upolu,  Qjalava,  Oahtooh^ 
Ojatava,  or  Opoloo,  is  86  m.  from  Tutuila  ana 
about  40  m.  long;  area,  660  sq.  m.;  pop. 
25,000.  The  £.  portion  is  much  more  rugged 
than  the  W.,  and  the  island  is  of  moderate 
height,  rising  gradually  in  a  succession  of 
ridges  from  a  low  shore,  lined  with  a  coral 
reef,  passes  through  which  lead  to  snug  and 
convenient  harbors.  It  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  great  deal  of  missionary  exertion.  Apia, 
on  the  N.  side,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  neat  church,  and 
sevenU  good  buildings.  The  harbor  can  accom- 
modate about  6  moderately  sized  vessels ;  and 
pigs,  poultry,  excellent  yams,  fruit,  and  fire 
wood  are  abundant.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  U.  8.  con- 
sul Manono  island,  another  missionary  station, 
is  enclosed  within  the  sea  reef  of  Upolu^  at  its 
W.  end,  and  was  called  by  La  P^rouse  Pli^  isl- 
and; area,  9  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  1,100.  Apo- 
lima,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Manono,  forms 
a  sort  of  natural  fortress;  area,  7  sq.  m.;  pop. 
500.  It  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  is  a  ring  of  perpendicular  cliffs, 
with  an  opening  at  a  single  point  on  the  N. 
side,  whicn  affords  an  entrance  for  but  one 
host  at  a  time  to  the  basin  within.  Savaii,  the 
westernmost  and  largest  island  of  the  group, 
is  about  7  m.  distant  from  Apolima.  It  was 
called  Chatham  island  by  Gapt  Edwards, 
8havi6  and  Oteewhy  by  La  P^rouse,  and  Pola 
by  Kotzebue  and  others.  It  is  about  40  m.  in 
length  and  20  m.  in  breadth ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  20,000.    The  shore  is  low,  and  the  aficent 


thence  to  the  centre  is  gradual^  ezoept  whm% 
the  cones  of  a  few  extinct  craters  are  seen.  la 
the  middle  of  the  island  a  peak  rises  abovt 
4,000  feet  Gapt  Wilkes  saw  it  at  the  distaaes 
of  between  50  and  60  m.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  rarely  entered  even  by  natrrM,  aad 
has  never  been  penetrated  by  strangera.  The 
island  is  said  to  produce  the  citron,  niit]n«f. 
indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane.  The  bay  of 
Hataatua,  at  the  N.,  affords  ffood  anchoraga. 
The  town  of  ¥ataat«a,  beautifully  sitiuud  is 
an  extensive  grove  of  cocoanut  treea,  oontaiM 
about  400  houses  and  2,000  people.~AIl  of  tU 
Navigators'  islands,  with  the  exception  of  IUm; 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  have  remains  «f 
extinct  craters,  which  are  peculiarly  notic«aUe 
at  Apolima,  Savaii,  and  on  the  ridge  of  Upt4a. 
which  is  2,570  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  *iC 
is  rich,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  dbeom^mi- 
tion  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  climate  k  moat, 
and  vegetation  is  luxuriant  During  the  wia- 
ter  months  there  are  long  and  heavy  raiaa, 
attended  at  times  with  high  wind  sand  gmkt 
from  the  N.  Destructive  hurricanes  also  occv. 
The  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  isUnds  an 
very  thick;  among  them  are  tree  fcroi^  s 
species  of  banian,  pandanua,  and  arrcnl 
species  of  palms.  A  species  of  errhrra^  bear- 
ing  beantiAil  clusters  of  laige  and  odoru» 
white  flowers,  yields  a  quantity  of  white  vis- 
cous  sap.  The  breadfruit  is  the  most  abmadaat 
of  all  the  tr^3s,  and  grows  to  a  large  aize ;  tht 
vi  apple,  the  cocoanut,  the  wfld  orange,  IvintA. 
banana,  taro,  paper  mulberry,  taccA  {irtm 
which  arrowroot  is  made),  coffee,  sweet  puto- 
toes,  pineapples,  yams,  papaya,  two  ^>eciea  id 
wild  nutmeg,  rattans  90  feet  in  length,  baa- 
boos,  wild  ginger,  and  wild  sugar  cane  arc 
abundant;  the  last  is  used  for  tK^t^;>|f 
houses.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  qnmntitMa. 
Efforts  are  making  to  introduce  the  besit  mu^ 
of  cultivating  sugar  cane,  and  mannfactnrasg 
sugar.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cnhhra. 
tion  of  the  yam.  There  are  no  traces  amoi^ 
these  islands  of  any  native  mammalia,  excef-c  a 
s|>ecies  of  bat  {pteropu$  rvJvrcUid) ;  bat  swiaa. 
homed  cattle,  and  horses  have  been  introdaeed. 
Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentiful,  and 
pigeons  abound,  but  are  considered  sacn.-d  asd 
not  used  as  an  article  of  food.  There  are  Urn 
game  birds,  none  of  the  hawk  genua,  but  meay 
singing  birds. — ^Among  the  Polynesian  i»lands 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigators*  gronp  rmitk, 
in  point  of  personal  appearance,  secood  atlj 
to  tne  Tongese.  The  women  are  not  so  well 
formed  as  the  men,  and  rather  inclined  to  be 
stout  The  average  height  of  the  men  is  £  Icet 
10  inches.  8ome  of  them  have  the  eyea  placvd 
obliquely  like  the  Chinese.  They  have  l.^ 
little  beard,  and  their  hair  is  strong,  strmi^t. 
and  black.  Those  who  have  embraced  CLrw- 
tianity  shave  their  heads.  Both  sexes  show 
great  kindness  and  love  for  their  chndren.  TWt 
dbplay  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  ccintstrcc- 
tion  of  their  houses,  which  are  built  of  the  « «^  «i 
of  the  breadfruit  tree,  and  thatched  with  wi.c 
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aogBT  etae  or  pandaniis  leaves.  There  is  no 
floor,  bat  the  gronnd  is  covered  with  small 
stones.  On  the  pavement  are  laid  coarse 
mats,  with  finer  ones  spread  above,  covering 
aboat  half  the  area;  when  not  immediately 
required  these  latter  are  rolled  np.  Mats  are 
foqiended  about  as  screens ;  and  at  night  each 
pers(Hi  is  osaallj  snppUed  with  a  mosquito  cnr- 
tiia.  Many  whitewashed  houses  are  now  to 
be  seen,  for  the  natives  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  lime  by  the  missionaries.  There  are 
some  foreign  carpenters  on  the  islands.  The 
food  of  the  natives  generally  consists  of  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams; 
an  abundant  supply  of  fisui  is  procured  from 
tiie  ree& ;  and  they  also  eat  the  chestnut,  vi 
apple,  and  arrow  root,  the  fecula  of  which 
they  now  manufacture  in  some  quantities.  A 
large  wood  maggot,  which  is  found  on  the 
trees,  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  delicious 
food.  The  men  do  all  the  hard  work,  even 
the  cookery.  The  women  are  held  in  much 
eoDfideration ;  they  take  care  of  the  house  and 
children,  prepare  tiie  food  for  cooking,  do  all 
the  indoor  work,  and  manufacture  the  mats 
aadtapa.  The  people  are  cleanly  in  their  hab- 
its, of  a  social  disposition,  and  fond  of  travel- 
fing,  often  undertaking  journeys  around  their 
isluids  that  occupy  2  or  8  months,  during 
which  time  they  live  on  the  hospitality  of  those 
whom  they  visit  A  harbor  duty  of  $5  is  paid  by 
all  merchant  ships  to  the  chief  of  Apia.  8ome 
eoooanut  oil  is  made.  Since  the  French  have 
taken  poeeession  of  the  Society  islands,  Apia 
has  succeeded  Papiete  in  Tahiti  as  a  centre  of 
English  and  American  interests.  The  French 
have  diverted  to  Tahiti  a  part  of  the  commerce 
now  rising  in  the  Navigators^  islands,  but  the 
diief  part  of  the  traffic  is  with  Sydney. — ^The 
first  attempt  to  introduce  Ohristianity  was 
made  by  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  vessel 
whidi  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  ITpolu. 
They  met  with  some  success  and  built  sev- 
eral churches.  English  missionaries  arrived 
a  few  years  later.  They  were  from  the  first 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  most  power- 
ful chiefs,  and  have  established  schools  in  many 
of  the  villages.  A  printing  press  has  been  set 
vp  at  Upolu,  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
Ims  been  trandated  and  published,  and  more 
than  half  the  people  have  embraced  Ohristian- 
ity. In  addition  to  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries, there  are  several  Roman  Oatholic  estab- 
lishmentB.  The  andent  religion  of  the  island- 
ers acknowledged  one  great  God,  but  they 
paid  leas  worship  to  him  than  to  some  of  their 
war  gods.  They  had  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a 
god  who  supported  the  earth,  and  gods  of 
Bgfatning,  ram,  and  hurricanes,  and  &Q)  many 
infierior  gods  who  watched  over  certain  dis- 
tricts ;  and  they  had  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone,  erected  in  memonr  of  certain  chiefe, 
whom  they  worshipped.  The  rule  of  the  he- 
reditary chiefis  is  acknowledged,  and  the  dis- 
tinctioa  of  the  several  classes  well  defined. 
Ihere   la  no  distinct  name  for  the  common 


people  as  a  dass,  but  the  chi^  in  speaking  of 
them  always  i^ply  some  opprobrious  epithet. 
The  son  of  a  low-born  woman  by  a  chief  ranks 
as  a  chief,  although  he  has  no  authority ;  and 
the  son  of  a  noble  woman  by  a  man  of  mean 
birth  may  be  either  a  chief  or  a  commoner. 
The  lancU  are  allotted  and  distinguished  by 
known  boundaries.  The  natural  heir  of  the 
former  owner  succeeds  to  his  lands,  and  is  the 
feudal  chief  or  leader  in  war,  but  his  depend- 
ants are  free  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land. 
Each  district  and  town  has  its  own  govern- 
ment An  elderly  chief  generally  presides,  or 
is  considered  the  head  of  the  village,  town,  or 
district  The  supreme  power  lies  in  the  high 
chiefs  of  the  Molo,  or  "conquering  party." 
They  assemble  and  determine  the  general  laws, 
and  may  levy  contributions,  particularly  on 
those  they  have  conquered. 

NAVY,  a  collective  term  for  the  vessels  of 
war  belonging  to  a  sovereign  or  nation.  The 
war  fleets  of  the  ancients,  though  often  numer- 
ous, were  insignificant  when  compared  witii 
those  of  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  ships,  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and 
their  aptitude  for  offence.  The  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  Phoenicia  and  Oarthage,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  fiat-bottomed  barges,  unable  to 
live  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  sea  room,  in  a  squall, 
was  destruction  to  them ;  they  crept  along  the 
coasts,  casting  anchor  at  night  in  some  cove  or 
creek.  To  cross  over  from  Greece  to  Italy,  or 
from  Africa  to  Sicily,  was  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion. The  ships,  unfit  to  carry  the  press  of  sail 
to  which  our  modem  men-of-war  are  accus- 
tomed, were  provided  with  but  little  canvas ; 
the  oars  were  relied  upon  to  propel  them  slug- 
gishly through  the  waves.  The  compass  had 
not  yet  been  discovered ;  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes were  unknown ;  and  landmarks  and  the 
pole  star  were  the  only  guides  in  navigation. 
The  implements  for  offensive  warfare  were 
equally  inefficient.  Bows  and  arrows,  javelins, 
clumsy  ballistas  and  catapults,  were  the  only 
arms  that  could  be  used  at  a  distance.  No 
serious  harm  could  be  done  to  an  enemy  at  sea 
until  the  two  fighting  ships  came  into  actual 
contact.  Thus,  there  were  but  two  modes  of 
navid  fighting  possible:  to  manoeuvre  so  that 
the 'Sharp,  strong,  iron-pointed  prow  of  your 
own  ship  should  be  driven  with  full  force 
against  the  enemy^s  broadside  in  order  to  run 
hun  down ;  or  else  to  run  on  broadside  to  broad- 
side, fasten  the  two  ships  together,  and  board 
the  enemy  at  once.  After  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  destroyed  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
Oarthaginians,  there  is  not  a  smgle  naval  en- 
gagement in  ancient  history  offering  the  slight- 
est professional  interest,  and  Roman  dominion 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  flirther 
naval  contests  in  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  real 
birthplace  of  our  modem  navies  is  the  German 
ocean.  About  the  time  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  central  Europe  rose  to 
trample  down  the  decaying  Roman  empire  and 
to  regenerate  western  Europe,  their  brethren 
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on  the  northern  shores,  the  FrisianB,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Danes,  and  Northmen,  began  to  take 
to  the  sea.  Their  vessels  were  firm,  stout 
sea  boats,  with  a  prominent  keel  and  sharp 
lines,  relying  mostly  on  sails  alone,  and  not 
afraid  to  face  a  gale  m  the  middle  of  that  rongh 
northern  sea.  It  was  with  this  class  of  vessels 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  passed  from  the  months 
of  the  Elbe  and  Eider  to  the  shores  of  Britain^ 
and  that  the  Northmen  undertook  their  roving 
expeditions,  extending  to  Oonstantinople  on 
the  one  side  and  America  on  the  other.  With 
the  construction  of  ships  that  dared  cross  the 
Atlantic,  navigation  underwent  a  complete  rev- 
olution ;  and  before  the  middle  ages  had  passed 
away,  the  new  sharp-bottomed  sea  boats  had 
been  adopted  on  all  tne  coasts  of  Europe.  The 
vessels  in  which  the  Northmen  made  their  ex- 
cursions were  probably  of  no  very  large  size, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden  in  any 
case,  and  carrying  one  or  at  the  outside  two 
masts,  fore-and-aft  rigged.  For  a  long  time 
both  ship  building  and  navigation  appear  to 
have  remained  stationary;  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages  vessels  were  small,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  Uie  Northmen  and  the  Frisians 
had  passed  away ;  whatever  improvements  were 
made  were  owing  to  Italians  and  Portuguese, 
who  now  became  the  boldest  sailors.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  the  route  by  sea  to  In- 
dia; two  Italians  in  foreign  service,  Columbus 
and  Cabot,  were  the  first  since  the  times  of 
Leif  the  Northman  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Long 
sea  voyages  now  became  a  necessity,  and  they 
required  large  ships ;  at  the  saioe  time  the  ne- 
cessity of  arming  vessels  of  war  and  even  mer- 
chantmen with  heavy  artillery^^ually  tended 
to  increase  size  and  tonnage.  The  same  causes 
which  had  produced  standing  armies  on  land, 
now  produced  standing  navies  afloat ;  and  it  is 
from  this  time  only  that  we  can  properly  speak 
of  navies.  The  era  of  colonial  enterprise  which 
now  opened  for  all  seafaring  nations,  also  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  large  fleets  of  war  to 
protect  the  newly  formed  colonies  and  their 
trade ;  and  a  period  followed  richer  in  naval 
strug^es  and  more  frxtitful  to  the  development 
of  naval  armaments  than  any  that  preceded  it — 
The  foundation  of  the  British  navjr  was  laid  by 
Henry  VII.,  who  built  the  first  ship  called  **  The 
Great  Harry."  His  successor  formed  a  regular 
standing  fleet,  the  property  of  the  state,  the  larg- 
est ship  of  which  was  called  the  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu.  This  vessel,  the  largest  ever  built  up  to 
that  time,  carried  80  guns,  partly  on  two  regular 
flush  gun  decks,  partly  on  additional  platforms 
both  forward  and  astern.  She  was  provided 
with  4  masts;  her  tonnage  is  variously  stated 
at  from  1,000  to  1,500.  The  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleets  at  the  death  of  Henry  VHL,  consisted 
of  about  50  sail,  with  an  a^rgregate  tonnage  of 
1S,000,  and  manned  by  8,000  sailors  and  ma- 
rinea.  The  large  ships  of  the  period  were  clumsy 
contrivances,  deep-waisted,  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided with  towerinjf  forecastles  and  poops, 
which  rendered  them  exceedingly  top-heavy. 


The  next  large  ship  we  hear  of  is  the  1 
of  the  Seas,  afterward  called  the  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, built  in  1687.    She  is  the  first  vessel  d 
whose  armament  we  get  eomething  like  an  m- 
curate  account    She  bad  8  flush  decks,  a  fior*- 
castle,  a  half  deck,  a  Quarter  deck,  and  a  rovnd 
house;  on  her  lower  deck  she  carried  20  frma^ 
42  and  82-pounders ;  80  on  her  middle  dedc,  18 
and  9-pounders ;  on  her  upper  deck  26  liiditcr 
guns,  probably  6  and  d-poundem  Beeide  these. 
she  carried  20  chase  guns  and  26  guns  on  her 
forecastle  and  half  deck.    But  on  her  rcfiilv 
h(»ne  establishment  this  armament  was  re- 
duced to  100  guns,  the  fbll  complement  being 
evidently  too  much  for  her.    As  to  the  nnaDcr 
vessels,  our  information  is  very  scanty.    In 
1651  the  navy  was  classed  in  6  rates ;  but  ba- 
side  them  there  continued  to  exist  nnmcrni 
classes  of  unrated  ships,  such  as  shallops,  fanfta. 
and  later  bombs,  sloops,  flre  ships,  and  yachts. 
In  1677  we  find  a  list  of  the  whole  Engfisfc 
navy;  according  to  which,  the  lar|;e«t  flnt 
rate  three-decker  carried  26  42-pdrBL,  28  24- 
pdrs.,  28  9-pdrs.,  14  6-pdrs.,  and  4  8-pdrB. ;  afti 
the  smallest  two-decker  (fifth  rate)  carriad  IS 
18-pdr8.,  8  6-pdrs.,  and  4  4-pdr8.,  or  30  gw  !■ 
alL    The  whole  fieet  consisted  of  129  veasak. 
In  1714,  we  find  198  vessels;  in  1727, 178;  mi 
in  1744, 128.    Afterward,  as  the  number  of  ves- 
sels increases,  their  size  also  ^Xm  larger,  aoid  tiK 
heaviness  of  the  armament  is  angmoiied  with 
the  tonnage.  The  first  English  ^ip  answering  to 
our  modem  frigate  was  built  by  Sir  Bobert  Dud- 
ley, as  early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  centary ; 
but  it  was  not  till  fully  80  years  later  thai  tkk 
class  of  ships,  first  used  by  the  southern  Eors- 
pean  nations,  was  generally  adopted  in  t^  Brit- 
ish navy.  The  particular  fast-sailing  qualities  cf 
fri^tes  were  bttle  understood,  for  some  Cibbc 
in  England.    British  ships  were  generall  j  over- 
gunned,  so  that  their  lower  ports  were  hot  S 
feet  fh>m  the  water's  edge,  and  could  boC  be 
opened  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  sailini^  eaperi- 
ties  of  the  vessdb  were  also  greatly  imnairtd. 
Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  allowed 
more  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
guns;  the  consec^uence  was  that  their  ahipa 
could  carry  heavier  caliber  and  more  slerca» 
had  more  buoyancy,  and  were  better  aailcn^ 
The  English  frigates  of  the  first  half  of  the  I8tk 
century  carried  as  many  as  44  guns,  of  9,  12,  and 
a  few  of  18  lbs.  caliber,  with  a  tonnage  of  abest 
710.    By  1780  frigates  of  88  pns  (mostly  18- 
pdrs.)  and  of  946  tons  were  built ;  the  improve- 
ment here  is  obvious.    The  French  frigates  of 
the  same  epoch,  with  a  similar    armaoBcat^ 
averaged  100  tons  more.    About  the  same  faamt 
(the  middle  of  the  18th  century^  the  tmaller 
men-of-war  were  more  accurately  claaeed  m 
the  modem  way  as  corvettes,  brigs,  brigantineA, 
and  schooners.    In  1779  a  piece  of  ordnano* 
was  invented  (probably  by  the  British   G«&. 
Helville)  which  changed  to  a  great  extent  the 
armaments  of  most  navies.    It  was  a  very  shi-rt 
gun,  with  a  large  caliber,  approaching  in  it» 
shape  a  howitzer,  but  intended  to  throw  aolid 
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iboC,  irit})   small   charges,  at  short   ranges. 
ftm  theee  gans  being  first  mannfactnred  hy  the 
(^noa  iron  company^  in  Scotland,  they  were 
eiDed  carronades,    llie  shot  from  this  gun, 
ueleas  at  long  ranges,  had  fearful  effects  upon 
tinber  at  dose  quarters;  from  its  reduced  ve^ 
locfty  (by  the  reduced  charge),  it  made  a  larger 
bole,  shattered  the  timber  far  more,  and  made 
nameroas  and  more  dangerous  splinters.    The 
oomparadye  lightness  of  the  guns,  too,  made  it 
Nsj  to  find  room  for  a  few  of  them  on  the 
qotfter  deck  and  forecastle  of  vessels ;  and  as 
early  as  1781  there  were  429  ships  in  the 
Bridah  navy  provided  with  from  6  to  10  car- 
nnadea  over  and  above  their  regular  comple- 
m^  of  gons.    In  reading  the  accounts  of  naval 
engagements  during  the  French  and  American 
wan,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Britidi  never  include  the  carronades  in  the 
onmber  of  guns  given  as  a  ship^s  complement ; 
80  that,  for  instance,  a  British  frigate,  stated  to 
be  a  3(-gim  frigate,  may  in  reality  have  carried 
49  or  more  guns,  including  the  carronades. 
The  superior  weight  of  metal  which  the  car- 
ronades gave  to  the  British  broadsides,  helped 
to  decide  many  an  action  fought  at  close  quar- 
ters dnring  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 
Botaft^  all,  carronades  were  merely  a  make- 
riiift  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  compara- 
tirely  small-sized  men-of-war  of  80  years  ago. 
is  soon  as  the  size  of  the  ships  was  increased 
for  eaeh  rating,  they  were  again  cast  aside,  and 
ire  now  comparatively  superseded.     In  this 
particular,  the  construction  of  men-of-war,  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  decidedly  ahead  of 
the  EnglWi.    Their  ships  were  larger  and  de- 
signed with  far  better  lines  than  the  British; 
their  frigates  especially  were  superior  both  in 
020  and  sailing  qnalities;  and  for  many  years 
the  English  frigates  were   copied  from  the 
French  frigate  Hebe,  captured  in  1782.    In  the 
vme  proportion  as  the  vessels  were  lengthened, 
tke  hi^  towerinff  erections  at  the  bow  and 
stem,  Uie  forecastles,  quarter  decks,  and  poops, 
were  rednoed  in  height,  the  sailing  qualities 
of  the  ships  being  increased  thereby ;  so  that 
giadnally  the  comparatively  elegant  and  swift- 
•fling  lines  of  the  present  men-of-war  came 
{obe  adopted.    Instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
wrof  gnns  to  these  larger  ships,  the  caliber 
WM  increased,  and  so  were  the  weight  and 
J«gth  of  each  gun,  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
•Be  of  foD  charges,  and  to  receive  the  greatest 
pwnt-blank  range,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  fire  being 
opened  at  long  distances.  The  small  calibers  be- 
»▼  W  lbs.  disappeared  fit)m  the  larger  vessels, 
ad  die  remaimng  calibers  were  simplified,  so 
M  to  have  no  more  tfian  two  calibers,  or  at  the 
oj^e  three,  on  board  of  any  one  vessel.    In 
ships  of  the  line,  the  lower  deck,  being  the 
^^Wigot,  was  armed  with  guns  of  the  same  cali- 
ber as  the  upper  decks,  but  of  greater  length  and 
weight  in  order  to  have  at  least  one  tier  of 
jw»  available  for  the  grieatest  possible  range. 
—About  1820  the  French  Gen.  Paixhans  made 
tt  invention  whieh  has  been  of  great  impor- 
voL.  xn.-10. 


tance  in  naval  armaments.  He  constructed  a 
gun  of  large  caliber  provided  with  a  narrow 
chamber  at  the  breech  for  the  insertion  of  the 
powder,  and  began  to  fire  hollow  shot,  at  low 
elevations,  from  tiiese  "shell  guns"  (ednans 
obimers).  Hitherto  hollow  shot  had  been  fired 
agdnst  ships  from  howitzers  in  shore  batteries 
only;  though  in  G^ermanythe  practice  of  firing 
shell  horizontally  from  diort  24-lb.  and  even 
12-lb.  guns  had  been  long  in  use  against  fortifi- 
cations. The  destructive  effects  of  shells  agwnst 
the  wooden  sides  of  vessels  vrere  well  known  to 
Napoleon,  who  at  Boulogne  armed  most  of  his 
gun  boats  for  the  expedition  to  England  with 
howitzers,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  ships 
must  be  attacked  with  prqiectUes  which  will 
burst  after  hitting.  Now,  Paixhans*  shell  guns 
gave  the  means  of  arming  ships  with  cannon 
which,  by  throwing  their  shells  as  nearly  as 
possible  horizontally,  could  be  used  at  sea,  ship 
against  ship,  with  nearly  the  same  probability 
of  hitting  as  the  old  round-shot  guns.  The  new 
gun  was  soon  introduced  into  all  navies,  and, 
after  undergoing  various  improvements,  now 
constitutes  an  essential  portion  of  the  armament 
of  all  large  men-of-war. — Shortly  afterward  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  apply  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  ships  of  war,  as  it  had  already 
been  applied  by  Fulton  to  that  of  conmierdal 
vessels.  The  progress  from  the  river  steamer 
to  the  coasting  steamer,  and  gradually  to  the 
ocean  steamer,  was  slow ;  in  the  same  ratio  was 
the  progress  of  war  steamers  retarded.  As  long 
as  paddle  boats  were  the  only  steamers  in  exist- 
ence, this  was  justifiable.  The  paddles  and  part 
of  the  engine  were  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot, 
and  could  be  disabled  by  a  single  lucky  hit ; 
they  took  up  the  best  portion  of  the  broadside 
room  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  weight  of  engine, 
paddles,  and  coal  so  much  reduced  the  cf^acity 
of  the  ship,  that  a  heavy  armament  of  numer^ 
ous  lonff  guns  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
A  paddle  steamer,  therefore,  could  never  be  a 
ship  of  the  line ;  but  its  superior  speed  might 
permit  it  to  compete  with  frigates,  which  are 
expected  to  hover  on  the  fianks  of  an  enemy, 
to  collect  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  or  to  cover  a 
retreat.  Now  a  frigate  has  just  the  size  and 
armament  which  enable  it  to  go  fearlessly  on 
any  independent  roving  errand,  while  its  su- 
perior sailing  qualities  enable  it  to  withdraw 
in  time  from  an  unequal  contest.  The  sailing 
qualities  of  any  frigate  were  far  outstripped  by 
tne  steamer;  but  without  a  good  armament 
the  steamer  could  not  frilfil  its  mission.  Regu- 
lar broadside  fighting  was  out  of  the  question ; 
the  number  of  ^uns  must,  for  want  of  space, 
be  always  inferior  to  that  of  a  sailing  fiigate. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  shell  gun  was  in  its 
place.  The  diminished  number  of  guns  on 
Doard  a  steam  frigate  was  oounlerbalanced  by 
their  weight  of  metal  and  caliber.  Originally 
these  guns  were  intended  to  throw  shells  only, 
but  recently  they  have  been  made  so  heavy, 
especially  the  chase  guns  (at  the  bow  and  stem 
of  the  vessel),  that  they  can,  with  full  charges, 
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throw  solid  shot  also  to  considerable  distances. 
Moreover,  the  reduced  number  of  gons  admits 
of  traversing  platforms  and  railways  being  laid 
down  on  the  deck,  by  means  of  which  all  or 
most  of  the  ^uns  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
almost  any  direction;  a  provision  by  which 
the  strength  of  a  steam  frigate  for  an  attack  is 
nearly  doubled,  and  a  20-gun  steam  fri^te  can 
bring  at  least  as  many  guns  into  action  as  a 
40-gun  sailing  frigate  with  but  18  working 
guns  for  each  single  broadside.  Thus  the  large 
modem  paddle-steamer  frigate  is  a  most  for- 
midable ship ;  the  superior  caliber  and  range 
of  her  guns,  added  to  her  velocity,  enable  her 
to  cripple  an  opponent  at  a  distance  where 
scarcely  any  effective  return  of  fire  is  possible 
to  the  sailing  vessel ;  while  the  weight  of  her 
metal  comes  in  with  crushing  power  when  it 
is  to  her  advantage  finally  to  force  the  fighting. 
6till  the  disadvantage  remains  that  her  whole 
motive  force  is  exposed  to  direct  fire,  and  offers 
a  large  object  to  aim  at.  For  smaller  vessels, 
corvettes,  advice  boats,  and  other  light  crafb, 
not  counting  in  a  naval  battle,  but  very  useful 
throughout  a  campaign,  steam  was  at  once 
found  of  great  advant^e,  and  there  were  many 
such  paddle  boats  constructed  in  most  navies. 
It  was  the  same  with  transport  ships.  Where 
landings  were  intended,  steamers  not  only  re- 
duced the  length  of  passage  to  a  Tninfmnm^  but 
permitted  one  to  calculate  to  a  moral  certainty 
the  time  of  arrival  at  any  given  place.  The 
transport  of  bodies  of  troops  was  now  made  a 
matter  of  great  simplicity,  especially  as  every 
naval  country  had  a  large  fieet  of  commercial 
steamers  to  fall  back  upon  for  transport  ves- 
sels in  case  of  necessity.  It  was  on  these  con- 
siderations that  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  his  well 
known  pamphlet,  ventured  to  mAintftin  that 
steam  had  altered  the  condition  of  naval  war- 
fare to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  an  invasion 
of  England  by  France  no  longer  an  impossi- 
bility. Still,  so  long  as  the  sMps  used  for  de- 
cisive action,  the  ships  of  the  line,  remained 
exclusively  sailing  vessels,  the  introduction  of 
steam  could  work  but  little  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  great  navid  battles 
were  fought  The  invention  of  the  screw 
propeller  was  destined  to  supply  the  means 
of  revolutionizing  naval  warfare  entirely,  and 
to  transform  all  war  fieets  into  steam  fleets. 
It  was  fully  18  years  alter  the  invention  of 
the  screw  before  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made.  The  French,  always  superior 
to  the  English  in  naval  design  and  construc- 
tion, were  the  first  to  do  it  Finally  in  1849 
the  French  engineer  I>upuy-Del6me  construct- 
ed the  first  screw  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Na- 
pol^n,  of  100  guns  and  600  horse  power. 
This  ship  was  not  intended  to  depend  upon 
steam  only ;  .unlike  the  paddles,  the  screw 
allowed  a  ship  to  retain  all  the  lines  and 
rigging  of  a  sailing  vessel,  and  to  be  moved, 
at  will,  by  steam  alone,  by  sails  alone,  or  by 
both  combined.  She  could,  therefore,  always 
save  her  coal  for  emergencies  by  having  re- 


course to  her  tails,  and  was  thus  far  k« 
dependent  upon  the  proximity  of  coaling  sta- 
tions than  the  old  paadle-wheel  steamer.    On 
this  account,  and  because  her  steam  power 
was  too  weak  to  give  her  the  fbll  speed  of  a 
paddle  steamer,  the  Napoleon  and  other  tmmIs 
of  this  class  were  called  auxiliary  steam  ret- 
sels;  since  then,  however,  ships  of  the  Ixn* 
have   been   constructed    which   have    st«a» 
power  enough  to  give  them  all  the  speed  of 
which  the  screw  propeller  is  capable.    Tha 
success  of  the  Napoleon  soon  caused   screw 
ships  of  the  line  to  be  built  both  in  France 
and  England.    The  Russian  war  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  this  radical  change  in  naral  com- 
struction;  and  when  it  was  found  that  most 
strong-built  ships  of  the  line  could,  withoet 
too  much  difiiculty,  be  fitted  with  a  screw  a^ 
engines,  the  transformation  of  all  naviee  Inio 
steam  fleets  became  only  a  natter  of  tiMa. 
No  large  naval  power  now  thinks  of  oonslniet^ 
in^  any  more  large  sailing  vessels;  almost  all 
ships  newlv  laid  down  are  screw  vttmimetK 
excepting  the  few  paddle  steamers  which  lor 
certain  purposes  are  still  required ;  and  bcfae 
1870  sailing  ships  of  war  will  be  aliDosa  as 
completely  antiquated  as  the  spinning  whed 
and  the  smooth-bore  musket  are  now. — The 
Crimean  war  called  into  existei^oe  two  ntw 
naval  constructions.    The  first  of  these  is  the 
steam  gun  boat  or  mortar  boat  originally  eoc»- 
structed  by  the  Endish  for  the  oonteinplaied 
attack   on   Cronstadt;    it  is   a  small   veviel 
dn^wing  from  4  to  7  feet  of  water,  and  anncd 
with  one  or  two  heavy  long-range  f^uim  cc  a 
heavy  mortar ;  the  former  to  be  used  in  thai- 
low  and  intricate  waters  generally^  the  lat- 
ter in  the  bombardment  from  a  long  diataam, 
of  fortified  naval  arsenals.    They   answered 
exceedingly  well,  and  will  no  doubt  play  an 
important  part  in  future  naval  cami>ai{nia.  The 
mortar  boat  as  proved  at  6veab<>r|t.  toCaCy 
alters  the  relations  of  attack  and  defence  be- 
tween fortrcj^ses  and  ships,  by  giving  the  whkfm 
that  power  of  bombardmg  the  former  viih 
impunity  which  they  never  before  poaseaeed; 
at  8,000  yards,  from  which  the  shells  of  the 
mortar  boats  can  hit  an  object  as  large  aa  a 
town,  they  are  themselves  qnite  secure  fruat 
their  smallness  of  surface.    The  gun  boata.  on 
the  contrary,  when  acting  in  concert    wiiL 
coast  batteries,  will  strengthen  the  del^iM«, 
and  will  also  provide  naval  warfare  with  thoM 
light  skirmishers  which  were  hitherto  wmntiar 
to  it.    The  second  innovation  is  the  iroo-eide^L 
shot-proof  floating  batteries,  first  con«tracted 
by  the  French,  for  the  attack  of  coast  d<*feiML— l 
They  were  tried  at  Eilfbum  only,  and   their 
success,  even  against  the  rickety  |iarar»ets  abd. 
rusty  cannon  of  that  little  place,  was  not  m.> 
very  sipnal.    Still,  the  French  appeared  to  be 
BO  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  tb«x  have 
gone  on  ever  since  experimenting  ap<in  aCc<l> 
plated  vessels.     They  have  constructed    etc 
Doats  with  a  kind  of  shot-proof  rttt^l  [koraf  «< 
on  the  forecastle,  which  shelters  the  goa.  m*^ 
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its  crew;  bat  if  the  floadnff  batteries  were  un- 
wieldy and  had  to  be  toweo^  these  gan  boats  al- 
wt  js  had  their  heads  in  the  water  and  were  not 
at  all  seaworth  J.  They  have  however  produced 
A  fteel-plated  steam  frigate  called  La  61ou*eL 
which  IS  said  to  be  shot-proof^  of  veiT  good 
speed,  and  qoite  capable  of  living  in  a  gale.  The 
most  exaggerated  statements  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  probable  revolution  these  shot- 
nroof  frigates  will  create  in  naval  war&re. 
We  are  told  that  ships  of  the  line  are  antiquat- 
ed, and  that  the  power  to  decide  great  naval 
actions  has  passed  over  to  these  fri^ttes  with  a 
angle  battery  of  guns,  covered  in  shot-proof  on 
an  sidea,  against  which  no  wooden  three-decker 
can  stand.  This  b  not  the  place  to  argue  these 
qnesdona ;  but  we  may  observe  that  it  is  far 
eaner  to  invent  and  put  on  board  ship  rifled 
artHkry  heavy  enough  to  smash  iron  or  steel 
plates,  than  it  is  to  construct  vessels  cased  with 
metal  thick  enough  to  withstand  the  shot  or 
ihell  from  these  guns.  As  to  the  Gloire,  it  is 
not  certain  after  all  that  she  is  fit  to  live  in  a 
gale,  and  from,  her  incapacity  for  holding  coal  it 
is  said  that  she  cannot  keep  ihe  sea  under  steam 
ior  more  than  8  days.  What  her  British  com- 
petitor, the  Warrior^  will  do,  remains  to  be  seen. 
»o  doubt,  by  redncmg  the  armament  and  coal, 
aad  by  altering  the  mode  of  construction,  it 
may  be  possible  to  render  a  ship  entirely  shot- 
proof  at  long  and  medium  ranges,  and  a  fair 
steamer;  but  in  an  age  when  the  science  of  ar- 
tillery makes  such  rapid  strides,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  such  ships  will  be  worth  construct- 
ing in  the  long  run. — ^The  revolution  in  artillery 
which  ihe  ri&d  gun  is  now  effecting  appears 
to  be  a  far  more  important  matter  for  naval 
warfkre  than  any  thing  that  can  be  effected  by 
steel-plated  ships.  Every  rifled  gun  that  de- 
aervea  the  name  gives  such  a  precision  at  long 
ranges  that  the  ancient  inefficiency  of  naval 
firing  at  such  ranges  appears  to  be  fast  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  the  past.  Morever,  the  rifled 
cannon,  by  admitting  elongated  shot  and  re- 
duced charges,  allows  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  bore  and  weight  of  broadside  guns ;  or 
otherwise,  the  bore  remaining  the  same,  gives 
results  far  greater.  The  elongated  shot  firom  a 
54  cwt.  rifled  82-pounder  will  surpass  the  round 
shot  frt>m  a  113  cwt  smooth-bore  10-inch  gun, 
not  only  in  weight,  but  also  in  penetration, 
raage,  and  precision.  The  power  of  attack  of 
every  vessel  is  at  least  tripled  if  it  be  armed 
with  rifled  ordnance.  Moreover,  the  great  de- 
aderatom  has  always  been  to  invent  a  useful 
percossion  shell  which  diould  explode  the  very 
moment  it  penetrates  a  ship^s  side.  The  rota- 
tion of  round  shot  has  rendered  this  impracti- 
cable; the  percussion  fu2e  was  not  always  in 
the  proper  position  when  the  shell  struck,  and 
then  it  did  not  go  off  But  an  elongated  shot 
from  a  rifled  cannon,  rotating  round  its  longi- 
tudinal axis,  must  always  strike  head  foremost ; 
and  a  simple  percussion  cap  on  the  fuze  head 
bursts  the  shell  the  moment  it  enters  the  ship's 
aide.     It  is  not  probable  that  any  steel-clad 


ship  yet  invented  can  brave  two  such  broad- 
sides from  a  two-decker  with  impunity;  not 
to  speak  of  the  shells  which  enter  the  ports 
and  must  explode  between  decks.  Rifled  ord- 
nance must  to  a  great  degree  put  a  stop  to  such 
dose-fought  actions  as  were  those  m  which 
carronades  could  be  usefhl ;  manosuvring  will 
once  more  regain  the  ascendant;  and  as  steam 
now  makes  the  contending  vessels  independent 
of  wind  and  tide,  naval  warfare  will  in  future 
much  more  approach  the  method  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tactics  of  land  battles. — ^The  vessels 
of  war  of  which  modem  navies  are  composed 
are  classed  in  various  rating  from  first  to 
sixth  rates;  but  as  these  ratmgs  are  both  va- 
riable and  arbitrary,  it  will  be  better  to  class 
them  in  the  common  way  as  ships  of  the  line, 
fHgates,  sloops,  brigs,  schooners,  Ao,  Ships  of 
the  line  are  the  largest  men-of-war  afloat,  des- 
tined to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  a  general 
action,  and  to  decide  the  struggle  by  the  weight 
of  metal  thrown  into  the  enemy^a  ships.  They 
are  either  S-deckers  or  2-deckers;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  either  8  or  2  covered  decks 
armed  with  guns.  These  decks  are  called  the 
lower,  middle,  and  main  or  upper  deck.  The 
upper  deck,  which  was  formerly  covered  in  at 
the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  only,  is  now 
covered  in  by  a  continuous  open  deck  from 
stem  to  stem,  lliis  open  deck,  which  is  still 
called  the  quarter  deck  and  forecis^tle  (the  posi- 
tion amidships  being  called  the  gangway),  also 
carries  artillery,  mostly  carronades ;  so  that  in 
reality  a  2-decker  carries  8,  and  a  8-decker  4 
tiers  of  guns.  The  heaviest  guns  are,  of  course, 
placed  on  the  lower  deck ;  and  the  guns  be- 
come lighter  in  proportion  as  the  batteries  are 
more  elevated  above  the  water.  The  caliber 
being  mostly  the  same,  this  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  guns  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  which  those  on  the  upper  decks 
can  only  stand  reduced  charges,  which  implies 
that  they  can  be  used  only  at  shorter  ranges. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of 
chase  guns,  which  are  placed  at  the  bow  and 
stern  of  a  ship,  and  which,  even  if  placed  on  the 
forecastie  or  auarterdeck,  are  still  as  long  and 
heavy  as  possible,  as  they  are  required  to  act  at 
the  longest  ranges  practicable.  Thus,  the  bow 
and  stern  g^uns  of  English  ships  of  the  line  are 
composed  either  of  8  or  10-inch  shell  guns,  or  of 
56-pdr.  (bore  7.7  inches)  or  68-pdr.  (bore  8.18 
inches)  solid  shot  guns,  one  of  which  is  placed 
on  the  forecastle  on  a  traversing  pl^orm. 
There  are  in  the  English  navy  generally  6  stem 
and  6  bow  guns  to  a  first  rate ;  the  remaining 
armament  of  such  a  ship  is  as  follows : 
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The  annament  of  the  smaller  ratings  of  vessels 
of  ^e  line  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  also  give  that  of 
a  French  first  rate,  viz. :  lower  deck.  82  long  80- 
lb.  ffons;  middle  deck,  4  80-lb.  shell  guns,  and 
80  uiort80-lb.  gons ;  upper  deck,  84  80-lb.  shell 
guns ;  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  4  80-lb.  shell 
gons,  and  16  80-lb.  oarronades;  in  all,  120  gons. 
The  French  80-lb.  shell  gun  has  a  larger  bore 
than  the  8-inch  English  gun  by  0.8  inch ;  the 
80-lb.  sheU  gun  and  the  80-lb.  ^pm  have  a 
slightlj  larger  bore  than  the  English  82-pdr.. 
so  that  the  advantage  of  weight  of  metal  wonld 
lie  witli  the  French.  The  smallest  ship  of  the 
line  now  carries  72  ^ons ;  the  larsest  firigate 
carries  61.  A  firigate  is  a  ship  with  only  one 
covered  deck  carrying  guns,  and  another  open 
deck  above  it  (forecastle  and  quarter  deck) 
which  is  equally  provided  with  guns.  The 
armament,  in  the  English  service,  is  generally 
of  80  guns  (either  all  shell  guns  or  part  sheU 
guns  and  part  long  82-pdrs.)  on  the  gun  deck, 
and  80  short  82-Ddrs.  on  the  forecastle  and 
quarter  deck,  witn  a  heavy  pivot  gun  on  a 
traversing  platform  at  the  bow.  Frigates  being 
mostly  sent  on  detached  service,  where  they 
are  always  likely  to  become  engaged  single- 
handed  asainst  hostile  frigates  sent  on  the  same 
errand,  it  has  been  a  great  point  with  most  naval 
nations  to  make  them  as  large  and  powerfiil  as 
possible.  In  no  class  of  vessels  is  the  increase 
in  sixe  so  remarkable  as  in  this.  The  United 
States,  requiring  a  cheap  navy  strong  enough 
to  enforce  respect,  were  the  first  to  see  the 
ffreat  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  a  fleet  of 
large  frigates,  each  of  them  superior  to  any 
frigate  which  other  nations  could  brin^  against 
it  The  superiority  of  the  American  ship  build- 
ers in  producing  swift  vessels  was  also  taken 
advantage  of^  and  the  last  war  against  England 
(1812-'14)  showed  in  many  well  contest^  en- 
gagements what  formidable  antagonists  these 
American  fi-igates  were.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  U.  8.  frigates  are  considered  mc^els  of 
this  class  of  vessels,  although  the  difference  in 
size  when  compared  with  other  navies  is  not  by 
far  so  marked  as  it  was  80  or  40  years  ago. 
The  next  class  of  men-of-war  are  called  cor- 
vettes. Thev  have  but  one  tier  of  guns,  pUced 
on  an  open  deck ;  but  the  larger  dass  are  pro- 
vided with  a  forecastle  and  quarter  deck  (not 
conneotecL  however,  by  a  continuous  deck  amid- 
ships), where  they  carry  a  few  guns  more. 
Such  corvettes,  therefore,  almost  correspond  to 
what  a  frigate  was  80  years  ago,  before  the  two 
elevated  extremities  of  the  vessel  were  con- 
nected by  a  flush  deck.  These  corvettes  are 
still  strong  enough  to  carry  the  same  o&liber 
of  guns  as  the  lai^r  vessels.  They  also  carry  8 
masts,  all  sauare-rigged.  Of  smaller  vessels, 
brigs  and  scnooners  carry  fi*om  20  guns  to  6. 
They  have  but  two  masts,  square-rigged  in  brigs, 
fore-and-aft  rigged  in  schooners.  The  caliber 
of  their  guns  is  necessarily  smaller  than  that  of 
the  larger  ships,  and  does  not  generally  exceed 
18  or  24-pdrs   going  down  as  low  as  12  and 


9-pdr8.  Vessels  of  this  small  power  of  offews 
cannot  be  sent  where  serious  renstance  b  inti- 
oipated.  In  European  waters  they  tre  ht- 
coming  generally  superseded  by  small  Btcamen, 
and  they  can  be  of  actual  service  only  on  nd 
coasts  as  those  of  South  America,  China,  ^^ 
where  they  have  to  meet  powerless  ant«|roiii»tp« 
and  where  they  merely  serve  to  represent  tiw 
flag  of  a  powerful  naval  nation.  The  anns- 
ments  given  above  are  merely  Uiose  adopted  n 

E resent,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  chBBftd 
I  every  respect  during  the  next  10  yean  by 
the  (general  adoption  of  rifled  ship  gim«.— Tbc 
origm  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  mij 
be  said  to  date  from  Oct  18, 1775,  when  coo- 
gress  authorized  the  equipment  of  two  cniien 
mounting  respectively  10  and  14  guns.    Before 
the  end  of  that  year,  16  more  vessels,  of  frnm 
20  to  86  guns,  were  authorized.    These  \tmfk 
were  built  in  the  colonies  of  New  En^sai 
and  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Marjlaad. 
On  Dec.  22, 1775,  congress  appointed  a  corpi 
of  naval  oflScers,  of  whom  Esek  Hopkins  w» 
commander-in-chief^  and  John  Paul  Jones  wm 
a  lieutenant.    The  affairs  of  the  navy  were  il 
tills  time  intrusted  to  the  management  of  i 
•*  marine  committee.^    In  Oct.  1776,  the  mn 
consisted  of  26  vessels,  mounting  536  gimi,  m 
its  services  throughout  the  revolutionary  wv 
were  most  important.    In  1778  seversl  rewb 
of  considerable  force  were  buOt  or  piirchs«c4 
for  the  navy ;  among  these  was  the  cekbrtUd 
Alliance,  a  fiigate  of  82  guna.    The  first  rmd 
of  war  taken  by  an  American  crmser  in  bsttje 
was  the  Edwsj^  which  was  captured  hj  tbt 
Lexington,  Capt  John  Barry,  on  April  17,  ITTi. 
On  March  27,  1794,  congress  authoriied  ti^ 
construction  of  6  frigates,  and  it  was  foftih 
nately  decided  that  8  of  them  should  be  of  t 
very  heavy  class ;  the  Constitution  is  o&e  cf 
these  ships.    This  step  laid  the  foundatkA  of 
the  present  navy,  the  vessels  of  the  revolntioB 
having  been  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  that  ooo* 
test,  in  1788.    In  1798  the  navy  departDCBt 
was  formallv  created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddirt 
appointed  the  first  secretary.    At  this  tine, 
urged  by  the  depredations  of  France  upoa  oo 
commerce,  and  warned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Barbery  powers,  congress  authorized  a  consWrf^ 
able  increase  of  the  navy,  which  the  presideiit 
was  empowered  to  use  for  defence  »P^ 
the  French.    In  the  quasi  war  with  Friact 
which  resulted,  our  naval  successes  were  nurt- 
ed.    Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Jefftf- 
son  in  1 801 ,  the  navy  was  reduced.    In  the  mm 
year  war  was  decliut»d  by  Tripoli  against  ib« 
United  States,  and  continued  until  1S05.   T^ 
naval  achievements  of  these  4  years  gave  i  ki^ 
character  to  the  American  service.   In  1 8<  iS  tb* 
"  gun-boat  system"  was  inaugurated.    In  !**•* 
and  1807  the  number  of  gun  boats  was  rspidl; 
increased,  congress  having  authorized  the  r^c- 
struction  of  257  of  these  vessels;  they  wrTt 
afterward  found,  however,  to  be  expensire  tnd 
inefficient,  and  the  system  was  soon  aband(>oc<l- 
During  the  war  of  1812  the  navy  obtaiiKd  » 
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nsl  increase  of  repntatioii.  The  superior  force 
of  tiie  frigates  of  1794  was  eyinced  in  their  al- 
mo6t  oniibrm  saocess  in  action  with  an  enemj 
hitherto  deemed  invincible  on  the  ocean.  The 
policy  of  maintaining  an  efficient  navy  was  now 
ooffiddered  settled ;  and  although,  compared 
with  ^e  navies  of  other  nations,  that  of  the 
United  States  is  very  small,  the  aim  has  always 
been  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
^  day,  and  to  havd  none  but  the  most  effi« 
dent  ships  of  their  dass  in  the  service.  The 
nsTj  <^  the  United  States  now  comprises  47 
tmn^  vessels  and  86  steamers;  of  the  latter, 
6  are  screw  frigates  of  the  very  heaviest  class. 

KAXOS,  or  JN  AxiA,  an  island  of  Greece,  and 
tbs  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Mgedsn  sea. 
6  m.  H  frtnn  Paros,  between  lat  86^  45'  and 
Sr  16'  K,  and  long.  26°  20'  and  25°  85'  E. ; 
kagth  about  18  m.,  breadth  12  m. ;  area,  170 
90.  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000,  all  members  of  the 
Ghreek  churdi,  except  about  400  Roman  Oatho- 
Boi»  descendants  of  settlers  in  the  times  of  the 
dakes.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  pictu- 
resque ;  the  plidns  and  valleys  are  remarkable 
for  their  fertility.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
11  the  mountain  anciently  called  Drius,  now 
Sa  or  Dia,  8,000  feet  high,  from  which  22  isl- 
ands and  the  Asiatic  continent  are  visible. 
The  Tuie,  oUves,  oranges,  iron,  marble,  &c.,  are 
produced.  The  wine  of  Naxos,  called  Bacchus 
wine,  was  celebrated.  Nazosfrirnishes  the  bulk 
of  the  emery  used  in  trade,  the  production  in 
185&  amounting  to  2,000  tons.  The  mostin- 
t«%8^  curiosity  is  an  unfinished  colossal 
statoe  of  Apollo,  lying  in  an  old  marble  ouarry 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.  Naxos 
ocmtiins  about  40  smaU  towns,  and  has  a  Greek 
ind  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  Lazarist 
convent  Naxos,  the  capital,  stands  on  the 
V.  coast;  pop.  about  4,000.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  ana  the  ducal  palace  is  in  ruins,  but  the 
white  houses  present  a  cheerful  appearance. — 
This  island  in  antiquity  was  sometunes  called 
Strongyle  tram,  its  circular  form,  sometimes 
Dionjsiaa  from  the  prevalence  there  of  the 
woT^ip  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  frequently 
Dia  in  honor  of  ^us.  It  was  inhabited  in  early 
times  chiefly  by  lonians  fit)m  Attica.  It  was 
eonroered  by  Pisistratus,  and  in  490  B.  0.  b^ 
tiiePersiana.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  it 
Rgained  its  independence,  but  9  years  later  be- 
eame  a  dependency  of  Athens,  and  after  many 
▼idasttades  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  A.  D. 
1S07  it  became  the  seat  of  a  duchy,  comprising 
tertnl  other  islands,  established  by  the  Yene- 
tiin  Marco  Sanudo.  In  1566  the  island  was 
taken  by  the  Torks ;  it  now  belongs  to  Greece. 

XATLOB,  James,  an  English  &natic,  bom 
ia  Ardsley,  Yorkshire,  about  1616,  died  in 
HantiDgdonflhire  in  1660.  In  1642,  when  the 
cirfl  war  broke  out,  he  took  up  arms  for  the 
pariiament.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  royal- 
■t  party,  lie  left  the  army,  became  a  follower 
of  George  Fox,  and  soon  afterward  appeared 
M  an  itinerant  preacher.  He  fancied  tnat  he 
was  haired,  that  he  was  set  as  a  sign  of 


Christ^  coming,  and  that  the  M^t  of  the  Sa- 
viour really  dwelt  in  him.  These  opinions 
were  repudiated  by  the  great  body  of  nis  de- 
nomination, and  caused  the  parliament  in  1656 
to  condemn  him  to  stand  with  Ids  head  in  the 
pillory  for  two  hours,  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  fi'om  Palace  yard  to  the  old  exchange, 
have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
his  forehead  branded  with  the  letter  B,  as  the 
stigma  of  a  blasphemer.  The  execution  of  1^ 
sentence  was  borne  by  Naylor  with  the  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr ;  but  the  solitude  of  a  prison, 
to  which  he  was  subsequently  doomed  for  two 
years,  cooled  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged at  length  that  his  mind  had  been  led 
astray  by  spiritual  pride  and  the  devil.  After 
obtaining  ms  liberation,  he  hastened  home- 
ward, but  expired  on  the  way.  Naylor's  Ideo- 
logical essays,  epistles,  &c.,  were  published  in 
London  in  1716.  **  Memoirs  of  the  life.  Min- 
istry, Trial,  and  Sufferings  of  James  Naylor," 
appeared  in  London  in  1719. 

NAZAREAKS.  SeeOnBiSTiANsopST.  Johh. 

NAZARENE,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to 
Christ  and  his  first  disciples,  from  ITazareth, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  a  poor  town  in  t^e 
despised  region  of  Galilee.  There  was  a  sect 
of  heretics  called  Nazarenes  in  the  2d  century, 
who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  combining  tiie 
Mosaical  ceremonies  with  the  religion  of  Christ 

NAZARETH,  a  village  of  Northampton  oo., 
Penn.,  59  m.  N.  from  Philadelphia  and  9  m. 
N.  W.  from  Easton ;  pop.  in  1850, 408.  It  was 
founded  by  George  Whitefield  in  1789,  who, 
before  completing  an  edifice  in  course  of  erec- 
tion intended  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
African  children,  sold  it  to  Count  Zinzendoi^ 
who  finished  it  for  the  use  of  the  Moravians. 
The  village  contains  a  large  church  and  a  Mora- 
vian academy  for  boys. 

NAZARETH  (now  Kaiirah),  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Palestine,  20  m.  S.  S.  E.  from 
Acre,  and  65  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem;  pop.  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Robinson  at  8,120,  includmg  680 
Moslems  and  1,040  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
rest  being  Greek  Catholics,  Latins,  and  Maro- 
nites.  It  is  beautiftiUy  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hills.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  well  built,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  population  has  a  more  prosperous  appear- 
ance than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine,  and 
the  women  of  Nazareth  are  famous  for  their 
beauty.  The  principal  edifices  are  ^e  I^tin 
convent,  the  finest  in  Palestine,  the  Latin 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Casa  Nuova, 
or  Christian  caravansary,  a  Mohammedim 
mosque,  and  a  khan.  Nazareth  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  residence  of  Christ  during 
the  first  80  years  of  his  life. 

NAZARITE,  under  the  Levitical  law,  a  per- 
son  who  for  a  certain  period  was  bound  by  a 
vow  to  keep  his  hair  unshorn,  and  to  abstain 
fi^m  the  use  of  the  grape  and  every  other  kind 
of  strong  drink  and  from  contact  with  the  dead. 
Samson  was  a  Nazarite. 

NEAT*,  Auos  Bbadlst.    See  HAvsif. 
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KEAL,  Dahiel,  an  English  divine  and  his- 
toriaiL  bom  in  London,  Dec.  14, 1678,  died  in 
Bath  in  April,  1748.  He  was  edacated  at  mer- 
chant tailors'  school  and  at  a  dissenting  acade- 
my, and  spent  8  years  at  the  nniveraties  of 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  Betoming  to  England  in 
1708,  he  obtained  a  license  as  a  preacher,  and 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  pastor  of  an 
Independent  oongregationin  Aldersgate  street 
In  1706  he  soooeeded  Dr.  Sin^eton  aa  pastor. 
His  principal  works  are:  *^ History  of  New 
England"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1720),  and 
"  ffistory  of  the  Puritans  "  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1782-^8).  The  best  edition  of  the  latter  is 
that  of  Tonknin,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of 
the  author  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1798 ;  reprint- 
ed in  8  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1887).  He  nad  a 
reputation  aa  a  preacher,  and  several  of  hia 
sermons  have  been  publisned. 

NEAL,  John,  an  American  author  and  poet, 
bom  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  Aug. 
25,  1798.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  with  which  he  also  remained 
connected  until  ihe  age  of  26.  when  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  the  principsl  one  being  his 
inability  to  '*  live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  he 
received  hia  formal  dismissaL  When  but  a 
month  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  by  the  exer- 
tions of  hia  mother,  who  kept  a  school,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  tolerable  elementary 
education.  About  the  age  of  12  he  commenced 
a  business  career  in  Portland  as  a  shop  boy;  a 
few  years  later  he  taught  drawing  and  penman- 
ship in  the  principal  towns  of  Hiune ;  in  1814- 
U5  he  was  a  dry  goods  retailer  and  Jobber  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  the  liS;ter  year 
established  himself  in  Baltimore  as  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  partnership  with  John  Pierpont. 
In  1816  tiie  «ooncem  fiuled,  and  Neal,  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  trade, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  He  read 
through  Professor  Hoffinan^s  course  of  1^^ 
study,  intended  to  embrace  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  in  a  twelvemonth,  oeside  attend- 
ing lectures,  studying  6  or  8  languages,  and 
occupying  himself  with  a  variety  of  literary 
enterprises.  Although  his  experience  in  liter- 
ary composition  haa  been  confined  to  2  or  8 
fugitive  pieces  contributed  to  the  periodical 
press,  he  determined  to  support  himself  by  his 
pen  until  established  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  in  1816  produced  a  review  of  the  works 
of  Byron,  written  it  is  said  in  4  days,  which 
u>peared  from  month  to  month  until  com- 
pleted in  the  ^^  Portico,*' a  literary  magazine 
published  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  to 
write  for  this  periodical  for  several  years,  and 
finally,  to  use  nis  own  words,  "knodced  it  on 
the  head,  it  is  thought,  bv  an  article  on  free 
affuicy.''  In  1817  he  published  his  first  novel, 
**Keep  Cool "  (2  vols.,  Baltimore),  originally 
oallea**  Judge  Not,"  followed  the  next  year  by 
**The  Battle  of  Niagara,  Goldau,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Jehu  O^Oataraot,"  a  name  given  him 
by  the  Delphian  club  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  which  was  dropped  in  the 
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2d  edition  of  the  volume.  In  1619 1 
"^  Otho,  or  the  Bastard,'*  a  5  act  t 
about  the  same  time  he  aadsted  Dr. 
in  writing  the  *^  History  of  the 
Revolution  by  Paul  Allen.**  AiJmktH  to  tht 
Maryland  bar  in  1819,  he  entered  upon  prae* 
tice,  but  abated  in  no  respect  his  literary  la* 
bora.  Beside  preparing  an  index  for  ^KOii^f 
Be^ster,**  then  amounting  to  upward  of  QO 
8vo.  volumes,  which  Mr.  Niles  merrcd  to  as 
^  probably  the  most  laborious  work  of  the  kind 
that  ever  appeared  in  any  country,*^  ha  pi^ 
lished  in  1828  not  less  than  4  novek, ''  BeveotT- 
Six,  a  Romance  of  the  Revoluticm,**  ^Logaii»* 
*' Randolph,**  and  '"Errata,"  the  first  two  ci 
which  were  republished  in  London.  They 
were  severally  written,  according  to  hia  own 
account,  in  periods  of  from  27  to  89  daya 
**  Randolph**  contained  notices  of  proo^sat 
public  characters  of  the  day,  including  WUfim 
Pinkney,  whose  son  Edwsird  0.  Pinmey,  con- 
sidering his  &ther  to  have  been  wi*Jyt^. 
challeii^ged  Neal,  and,  upon  the  refoaal  or  tha 
latter  to  fig^ht,  posted  him  as  a ''craven.**  Keel, 
in  a  postcript  to  "Errata,**  printed  the  eorra- 
q>ondence,  and  turned  the  whole  aSur  to  ridS- 
cule.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  aoase 
of  his  productions  met  abroad,  he  determiDed 
in  the  latter  part  of  1828  to  try  his  fortvM  fa 
England;  and  transferring  his  legal  business  to 
others,  he  arrived  in  that  country  in  Jan.  1824 
He  soon  procured  an  engagement  to  write  ftr 
"Blackwood*s  Magazine,**  nis  earliest  ooatri- 
butions  to  which  were  "Sketches  of  the  tr^ 
American  Presidents  and  the  five  Candidates 
for  the  Presidency:**  and  he  subseoueatlv  con- 
tributed to  this  ana  other  periodicals,  in<Sii£ag 
the  "London  Magarine,**  the  "  European.*"  the 
"New Monthly  Magazme,**  the  "IfestmiiMtcr 
Review,"  the  "European  Quarterly,**  and  oth- 
ers, numerous  articles  on  the  sooid  and  po> 
litical  condition  of  the  United  States,  beads 
tales  and  miscellanies.  His  literary  eflbrts  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  hit 
house,  of  which  he  remained  an  inmate  dn  ~ 
a  considerable  portion  of  hia  career  in  r 
In  1827  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  brleir  i 
idence  on  the  continent  retumed  in  the  saaa 
year  to  America.  He  had  made  arrangenadai 
for  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  kk 
New  York,  but,  to  use  his  own  language,  ^  was 
badgered  and  provoked  in  one  wa^  and  m- 
other,  br  mobbing,  misrepresentation,  hand- 
bill^ and  foolish  threats,  into  settHngdown  lor 
life  in  Portland,*'  where  he  at  once  becama  a 
laborious  student,  an  active  contributor  to 
various  quarterlies,  magazines,  and 
papers,  a  practitioner  in  the  courta  of 
and  a  public  lecturer;  "and  that  no  ~ 
fiuous  energy  might  run  to  waste, 
lished  gymnasiums  and  gave  lessona  to  la>V* 
classes  m  sparring  and  fencing.**  This  lifc  m 
continued  until  1800,  when  he  gave  up  hia  pre> 
fession.    His  chief  producdoufi,  in  aodition 
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(iTols.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1825);  "Ra- 
chel Dyer"  (Portland,  1828),  originally  written 
for  "Blackwood,"  but  withdrawn  by  the  au- 
Uior  and  enlarged;  "Bentham's  Morals  and 
Legislation"  (^wton,  1880) :"  Authorship,  a 
T&'  (Boston,  1838);  "The  Down Easters^'  (3 
Toli^New  York,  1833);  "One  Word  More'' 
^Boston  and  New  York,  1864),  essays  of  a  re- 
figbus  character;  and  "Trae  Womanhood,  a 
Tile"  (Boston,  1859).  He  is  now  en^ed  in 
writing  an  autobiography,  and  in  revising  his 
sfi^ier  works,  which  have  long  been  out  of 
print,  for  republication. 

NEAL,  JosBPH  0.,  an  American  hnmorist, 
bom  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  Feb.  8, 1807,  died  hi 
Philadelphia,  July  8, 1848.  When  he  was  two 
jMTs  old  his  fa^er  died,  and  the  family  re- 
mopad  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Neal  resided  sev- 
eral years  in  Pottsville,  but  in  1881  became  the 
editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  a  newspaper 
of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  that  position 
10  yaarSf  when,  lus  health  fdling,  he  was  com- 
peltod  to  go  abroad.  After  travelling  in  Europe 
and  AMca,  he  returned  in  1842  and  resumed 
hii  old  occupation,  but  finally  retired  from  the 
"^  Peonsylvanian"  in  1844,  and  established  a 
weekly  Uterary  ioumal,  called  "  Neal^s  Satur- 
day Gazette,^'  which  was  exceedingly  suocess- 
M.  Hia  first  humorous  comporitions  were  the 
^(Mj  WorUiies,"  a  series  of  sketches  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Pennsylvanian."  In  1887  he 
publi^ed  "  Oharcoal  Sketches,  or  Scenes  in  a 
kekt>polis,"  reprinted  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1844  he  published 
"  P^er  Ploddy  and  other  Oddities;"  and  sub- 
sequently a  new  series  of  "  Charcoal  Sketches" 
appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Gazette."  He  was 
the  editor  of  that  journal  when  he  died. 

NEANDER,  Johann  Aiioust  Wiuielm,  a 
Gennan  divine  and  church  historiau,  born  in 
Gdttingen,  Jan.  17, 1789,  died  in  Berim,  July 
14, 1850.  Hia  original  name  before  his  con- 
Tirsion  to  Christianity  was  David  Mendel.  His 
Ikther  was  a  Jewish  peddler ;  his  mother  who 
was  afteo'ward  separf^ed  from  her  husband,  was 
■n  intelligent  ana  pious  Jewess,  a  relative  of  the 
philosopher  Mendelssohn  and  of  Dr.  Sti^litz 
of  Hanover.  She  bore  5  children,  2  of  whom 
died  insane.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  David,  her 
Toangest  child,  she  removed  with  him  to  Ham- 
boi^  which  Neander  ever  afterward  loved  as 
hk  na^TO  city,  and  to  which  he  sent  a  contri- 
bution of  1,000  Prussian  dollars  after  the  great 
fire  in  1842  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He 
was  reared  in  great  poverty,  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  friend^  especially  of  Dr.  Stieglitz,  he 
was  enabled  to  sa^tiafy  his  desire  for  a  liberal 
education  in  the  Johanneum  of  Hamburg  under 
the  direction  of  Johann  GKirlitt.  He  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  teachers  by  his  talent 
and  industry,  as  well  as  by  the  oddity  of  his 
a|»pearance  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  man- 
ner. He  looked  like  a  simpleton,  and  was  the 
source  of  much  amusement  to  his  fellow  stu- 
dents ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  lived 
in  a  worid  of  abstraction.    He  associated  espe- 


cially with  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  Chamisso  the 
poet,  Wilhelm  Neumann,  Nooat,  and  Sieve- 
king,  and  formed  with  them  a  literanr  associ- 
ation under  the  name  of  the  "  Polar  Star"  (to 
Tov  froXov  a(rrpop).  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
study  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  and  the  romantic 
school  of  poetry  which  then  arose  under  the 
lead  of  the  brothers  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  No- 
valis.  He  passed  in  his  mind  through  Ihe  double 
process  of  history  preparatonr  to  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Greek  phUosophy, 
and  was  thus  admirably  trained  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life  as  the  historian  of  the  Chrutian 
reli^on.  In  1799  Schleiermacher  issued  his 
"Discourses  on  Religion,^*  which  marked  an 
epoch  for  Germany  in  turning  the  tide  of  pre- 
vailing scepticism.  They  made  a  powerful  and 
lasting  impression  on  Neander,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  threshold  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  singular  fermentation  of  his  mind 
produced  by  these  various  influences  is  reflect- 
ed in  an  essay  from  his  pen  addressed  to  apas- 
tor  of  Hamburg  before  his  baptism,  and  first 
published  after  his  death  by.KlinginI711mann^B 
Studien  und  Kritikm  for  1851.  Thus  fblly  pre- 
pared mentally,  he  publicly  renounced  Juda- 
ism, and  was  baptized  in  1806,  adopting  the 
name  of  Johann  August  Wilhdm  Neander  (Gr. 
ytof  avtip^  new  man),  from  his  teacher  Johann 
Gurlitt,  and  lus  friends  August  Yamhagen  and 
Wilhelm  Neumann,  who  assisted  in  the  cere- 
mony as  sponsors.  His  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  finally  also  his  mother,  gradually  followed 
his  example.  Henceforth  he  consecrated  him- 
self to  theology,  and  studied  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  success  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  Schleiermacher  then  taught,  and  of  GOt- 
tingen,  where  Planck  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  After 
completing  his  course  he  returned  to  Hamburg 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon on  John  i.  1  et  seq.  But  his  peculiar  talents 
evidently  called  him  to  the  academical  chair. 
In  1811  he  began  to  deliver  theological  lectures 
in  Heidelberg;  thence  he  was  called  in  1818  to 
the  newly  founded  university  ofBerlin  as  profes- 
sor of  church  history.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  greatest  theological  celebrities  in  that  famous 
metropolis  of  German  learning,  and  continued 
to  labor  there  as  teacher  and  writer  with  very 
littie  interruption  till  his  death,  ffis  last 
words,  addressed  to  his  sister,  who  attended  to 
his  wants  (for  he  never  married),  were :  "  I  am 
weary,  let  us  go  home ! " — ^In  his  outward  appear- 
ance he  was  of  middle  size  and  slender  frame. 
He  had  strongly  marked  Jewish  features, 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  weak  sight  (he  was  at  last 
blind).  He  dressed  carelessly,  with  Jack-boots 
and  a  shabby  hat  In  the  lecture  room  he  pre- 
sented a  most  singular  appearance;  "playing 
with  a  goose  quill  which  his  amanuensis  always 
provided  for  him,  constantiy  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  frequentiy  sink- 
ing his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  fiow  of 
spittie,  and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on 
mgh,  especially  when  roused  to  poloonu)  zeal 
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against  pantheiam  and  dead  fonnaliam,  at  timea 
fairly  tiireatening  to  oyertnm  the  desk,  and  yet 
all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the  greatest 
eamestoess  and  enwosiasm  an  nnintermpted 
flow  of  profound  learning  and  thought  from  the 
deep  and  pure  fountain  of  his  inner  life,  and 
thus  with  all  his  eooentricities  at  once  com- 
manding the  veneration  and  confidence  of  ev- 
ery hearer."  He  was  universallj  esteemed  for 
his  ^solute  sinoeritj,  humble  piety,  unaffected 
benevolence,  and  angular  elevation  above  the 
eharms  and  temptations  of  the  world.  He  was 
a  ^ant  in  learning  and  a  child  in  simplicity  of 
heart  To  students  he  was  like  a  father,  and 
delighted  to  collect  them  around  his  modest 
table,  together  with  strangers  who  came  to  hear  < 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  Amer- 
ican students  will  ever  gratefblly  remember  his 
Idndness. — ^He  is,  next  to  Schleiermacher,  the 
principal  regenerator  of  modern  German  the- 
ology after  uie  reign  of  rationalism.  His  prin- 
cipte  was :  Feettts  e$t  quod  theologum  facit. 
There  is  hardly  a  distinguished  living  IVotes- 
tant  divine  who  dges  not  owe  much  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Neander.  He  lectured  on  nearly  all 
brandies  of  ezegetical  and  systematic  theology, 
but  especially  on  history.  As  an  author  he  won 
the  honorable  title  of  ^^  father  of  church  his- 
tory,**  by  infiiaing  a  new  spirit  into  this  branch 
of  study,  and  opening  new  avenues  of  thouffht. 
He  treated  history  as  a  book  of  life  for  edifica- 
tion as  Ivell  as  instruction,  and  as  a  continuous 
commentary  on  the  twin  parables  of  the  mus- 
tard seed  and  tiie  leaven.  His  chief  force  lies 
in  his  development  of  Ohristian  life  and  doc- 
trine, while  in  the  deoartments  of  ^vemment, 
policy,  and  art  he  is  aefective.  His  style,  too, 
k  rather  monotonous,  diffuse,  and  involved^ 
although  animated  by  a  certain  warmth  of 
feeling.  His  great  work,  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion mainlv  rests^  is  the  "  General  History  of 
the  Christian  Beliffion  and  Church,"  from  the 
doee  of  the  apostouo  age  to  the  council  of  Basel 
in  14S0  (11  vols.,  1828-'50 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, in  part  by  Rose,  and  in  full  by  Prof.  Torrey, 
and  several  times  reprinted  in  Boston,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London).  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  valuable  historical  monographs,  on  Julian  the 
ApoMate  (1812);  St.  Bernard  (1818):  Gnosti- 
cism (1818) ;  St.  Chrysostom  (1822) ;  TertuUian 
(1826) ;  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age"  (1882) ; 
''  life  of  Christ"  in  refiitauon  of  Strauss  (1887) : 
and  ^^  Memorials  of  Christian  life"  (3  vols.,  8d 
ed.  1846).  Most  of  these  works  nave  been 
translated  into  English.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  few  popular  practical  commentaries  on 
the  Philippians,  on  tne  Epistles  of  St  James, 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  St  John  (translated  by 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant).  His  minor  essays  were 
collected  by  Jacobi  (Berlin.  1851).  Since  his 
deatii  have  been  published  nis  lectures  on  the 
"  History  of  Christian  Doctrine"  (1867),  and  on 
the  ''  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians"  (1869} ;  and 


others  are  still  preparing  for  publication  by 
several  of  his  pupils.  His  library  was  pur- 
diased  by  the  university  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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KEANDER,  Miohaki^  a  (German  phOok^ 
and  educator,  bom  in  Sohrau,  Sileida,  in  Im, 
died  in  Ilfeld,  Hanover,  April  26,  1695.  Ek 
name  was  NeumaniL  which  he  Gnecijced  into 
Keander.  In  1542  he  entered  the  nnivernty 
of  Wittenberg,  and  was  a  pupU  of  MelanchthoiL 
In  1547,  in  common  with  all  the  profesKm 
and  students  of  the  university,  he  qmtted  Wit- 
tenberg after  the  battle  of  Mohlberg,  and 
through  Melanchthon's  recommendation  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  teacher  in  the  school 
of  Nordhausen.  In  1650  he  was  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  cloister  school  of  DicJd.  ia 
Hanover.  Here  he  taught  for  45  years,  with 
from  40  to  50  scholars,  some  of  whom  wers 
afterward  among  the  foremost  men  of  th«ir 
time.  He  publu^ed  89  works,  and  left  14 
more  in  MS.  A  maioritv  of  thei^e  were  text 
books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  gram- 
mars of  several  languages,  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  and  works  on  natural  philoso^y,  ge- 
ogri^hy,  &c,  many  of  which  were  in  gwid 
repute  for  nearly  a  century  after  his  death. 

KEARCHUS,  a  Greek  admirsL  who  floor- 
ished  in  the  4th  centuiy  B.  C.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  but  obtained  a  prominent  poii- 
tion  at  the  court  of  Macedon  during  the  li&  of 
Philip.  Having  participated  in  tbe  intrigues 
of  Alexander  against  his  fnther,  he  was  baniih- 
ed,  with  Ptolemy,  Harpalus,  and  otbera.  Ca 
the  death  of  Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  was  made  governor  of  Lyda  and  the 
regions^  immediately  S.  of  Taurus.  In  ttf 
B.  C.  he  Joined  Alexander  in  Bactria  with  s 
reinforcement  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Durhif 
the  Indian  expedition  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  which  the  con- 
queror had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes;  and  when  the  arma- 
ment arrived  down  the  Indus  at  the  ocean,  be 
offered  to  conduct  the  ships  to  the  shores  uf 
Perua,  **  if  the  sea  were  navigable,  and  the  en- 
terprise feasible  for  mortal  man."  He  begaa 
his  voyage  Sept  21,  825,  and  after  encounter- 
ing numberless  dangers,  and  contending  in- 
cessantly with  the  iguorance  and  terrors  of  hit 
seamen,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  Dec. 
9,  5  days*  journey  from  which  Alexander  was 
then  encamped.  The  voyage  was  not  however 
yet  comi>leted,  though  its  chief  dangers  were 
over.  Sailing  along  the  K.  shore  of  the  PersiAO 
gulf  to  the  Pasitigris,  Kearchus  ascended  that 
river  and  arrived  at  Susa  in  Feb.  824.  Alexan- 
der had  already  arrived  there,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  admiral,  beside  other  marks  of  fAv<.r, 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rhi.>- 
dian  Mentor  in  marriage.  Aifler  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Kearchus  was  restored  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  former  provinces,  which  he 
was  content  to  hold  as  the  dependant  of  Anti- 
gonus.  The  latest  mention  of  mm  in  history  is 
m  814,  when  Antigonus  appointed  him  to  at- 
tend his  son  Demetrius  Pouorcetes  as  a  coua- 
sellor,  that  prince  being  then  first  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  army.    Kearchua  b 
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nSd  to  have  writton  im  aoootmt  of  Ms  voyage, 
the  sabetanoe  of  which  has  been  probably  pre* 
lenred  in  the  Indiea  of  Arrian. 

N£BBASEA,  an  organized  territory  of  the 
Tinted  States,  bounded  N.  by  the  British  pos- 
•asBions,  the  aividing  line  following  the  paral- 
lel of  laL  49"*  N. ;  E.  by  Daootah,  Iowa,  and 
Miflworit  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
White  Earth  and  Missoori  rivers;  S.  by  the 
40tb  parallel,  dividing  it  from  Kansas ;  and  W« 
bj  the  Bommit  of  the  Booky  mountains,  where 
it  meets  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  terri- 
tory. The  length  N.  and  S.  is  620  m. ;  average 
bresdth  541  m. ;  area  estimated  at  885,882 
iq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,782 ;  in  1855,  4,565 ;  in 
I860, 28,903.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  terri* 
toryhas  been  divided  into  ooonties,  or  is  in- 
babited  by  whites.  The  popnlation  is  mostly 
in  a  tier  (^  settled  t^onnties  fronting  on  the 
Uttonri,  from  Kansas  to  the  Mobrarah,  a  dis- 
tttoe  N.  and  8.  of  about  200  m. ;  and  in  another 
tier  along  the  Platte  from  its  mouth  800  m. 
wotward,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  There 
are  also  a  few  counties  with  a  small  popula- 
tioQ  immediately  back  of  those  on  the  lussourL 
The  following  40  counties  have  been  estab- 
Med,  via.:  BufOalo,  Butler,  Burt,  Oalhoun, 
Oifi,  Oedar,  Olay,  Ouming,  Dakota,  Dawson, 
Dixon,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Fillmore,  Gage,  Greene, 
HaD,  Izard,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  JoneJB,  Kear- 
ney, Lancaster,  L'eau-qui-court,  Monroe,  Mor- 
ton, yemaha,  NichoUs,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Platte, 
Pdk,  Richardson,  Saline,  Sarpy,  Shorter,  Wash- 
ington, West,  Wilson,  York.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  Omaha  (pop.  in  1860,  1,950),  oppo- 
lite  Ootmcil  Blnfi^  in  Iowa,  a  little  above  the 
la^tode  of  New  York  city.  As  the  outlet  of 
^  Platte  valley  and  the  crossing  point  of  the 
river  for  the  North  Platte  route  to  Denver, 
Oififomia,  and  Oregon,  and  the  business  oentre 
kr  northern  Nebraska,  Omaha  has  great  com- 
mercial promise.  The  capitol,  built  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  and  romantic  site,  is  a  good 
tvo-6tory  brick  structure,  still  unfinished. 
Nebraska  Gity  (pop.  2,000)  is  the  chief  town 
below  the  Platte.  It  is  on  the  beautifril  site 
of  old  Fort  Kearney,  commands  a  good  share 
of  the  travel  to  Denver  and  the  mines,  and  for 
t  jeara  has  been  the  river  starting  point  for 
Biwell,  Majors,  and  Waddell's  transportation 
trains  to  Utah,  Ag,  Among  the  other  princi- 
pal towns,  with  populations  of  less  than  1,000, 
tre  Plattsmouth,  Brownville,  Rulo,  Peru,  Ne- 
Biba  City,  Falls  Oity,  Salem,  Archer,  Kenosha, 
Bock  Bluff;  and  Wyoming,  below  the  Platte; 
nd  fieOevue,  the  site  of  the  old  Omaha  mis- 
M,  Florence,  the  starting  point  on  the  Mi&- 
Kwri  for  all  the  Mormon  trains  to  Utah,  and 
Fort  Calhoun,  De  Soto,  Ouming  Oity,  Tekama, 
Oeeatnr,  Omadi,  Dakota,  St.  John's,  Punca, 
St  James,  and  St  Helena,  above  the  Platte, 
^aad  near  the  Missouri ;  Fontanelle  on  the 
Dkbom,  and  Fremont  and  Oolumbus,  in  the 
Platte  valley. — ^The  general  surface  of  Nebras- 
ka approximates  to  a  vast  plain,  rising  gradu- 
al fiitHn  ^le  Missovi  toward  the  mountains. 


The  bottoms  are  level;  the  prdries,  of  which 
the  sur&ce  mostly  consists,  are  either  ^ntly 
undulfi^dng  or  broken  into  low  hills  and  ndges. 
There  are  few  hills  of  magnitude,  and  no  moun- 
tains except  at  tke  west  and  north-west,  where 
the  land  rises  into  the  Black  hills  and  Rocky 
mountain  ranges.  No  lakes  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  the  rivers  and  streams  are  very  nu- 
merous* The  head  waters  and  upper  branches 
of  the  Missouri  are  all  in  Nebrai^a.  The  main 
stream  crosses  the  lOdd  meridian,  with  an  east- 
ward flow,  and  thence  becomes  the  boundary 
of  the  territory  down  to  Kansas.  This  great 
river  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Boats  have  as- 
cended it  about  800  m.  above  Fort  Benton.  It 
is  used  by  the  government  for  transporting 
supplies,  troops,  and  munitions  to  the  upper 
forte,  and  to  the  Paciflo  coast,  the  land  car- 
riage being  only  about  600  m.  through  a 
pass  in  the  mountains  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Oolumbia.  The  only  dangers  in  ite 
navigation  arise  firom  snags,  and  these  are 
£e^  disappearing  from  the  increase  of  travel 
and  the  r^novid  of  trees  along  the  shores. 
Among  ite  upper  Nebraska  affluente  are  the 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks,  at  ite 
source;  Smith  river,  Marias,  Muscle  Shoal, 
Milk  river.  Big  Muddy,  Yellowstone,  Little 
Missouri,  Shayan,  White  Earth,  and  Niobrarah. 
The  Niobraroh  is  remarkable  for  ite  rapidity, 
ite  changeable  channels,  and  wide  sandy  bed^ 
which  is  cut  up  into  bars  and  naked  ides  or 
sand,  always  movable  and  shifting;  it  marks 
the  N.  limit  of  present  settlement.  Rising  at 
the  foot  of  the  Black  hills,  near  Fort  Laramie, 
it  runs  nearly  due  E.  about  400  m.,  and  emp- 
ties near  lat  43°.  Its  valley,  leading  straight 
toward  Fort  Laramie  and  the  South  pass,  is 
said  to  afford  a  good  and  very  direct  mili- 
tary route  to  t^ose  pointe.  The  Platte  has 
two  forks,  which  rise  respectively  in  the 
North  and  South  parks  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  unite  near  lat.  41'',  long.  101° ;  it  di- 
vides the  settled  portions  of  the  territory  into 
two  nearly  equal  sections;  ite  mouth  is  near 
lat  41°.  Fort  Laramie  is  on  the  North  fork, 
near  the  Black  hills;  Denver,  the  embryo 
metropolis  of  the  gold  region,  on  the  South 
fork ;  and  Fort  Kearney  on  the  main  stream 
beiow  the  junction.  The  Sweetwater,  Medi- 
cine Bow,  and  Laramie,  all  near  the  moun- 
tains, are  tributaries  of  the  North  fork ;  and 
Oherry  creek.  Cache  La  Poudre,  and  several 
other  small  streams,  flow  into  the  South  fork, 
toward  ite  source.  The  Pbtte  is  wide,  rapid, 
and  shallow,  full  of  sand  bars,  with  divided 
channels,  and  not  navigable.  Ite  special  fea- 
ture is  the  unrivalled  valley  through  which 
it  courses  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mis- 
souri. It  is  by  the  main  stream  and  South 
fork  about  800  m.  long,  and  by  the  North 
fork  still  longer.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  has  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  and 
generally  a  width  of  8  to  15  m.  It  is  being 
rapidly  settled*    The  Wood,  Loupe,  and  Elk- 
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horn  liTers  Join  the  Plittte  on  the  N.  side,  be- 
low Fort  Kearney.  All  have  eztensiye  and 
fertile  Tallers.  The  Big  Bine  and  Little  Blue, 
flowing  S.  £.,  crofls  the  line  into  Kansas,  the 
former  about  66  and  the  latler  aboot  90  m. 
W.  of  the  MissoorL  Both  are  well  timbered, 
with  excellent  &rming  lands  adjacent. — ^The 
streams  in  the  interior  flow  mostly  throng^ 
Tslleys  rank  with  vegetation,  of  loose,  rich 
soil,  in  which  they  cat  their  channels  deep 
and  winding,  with  nothing  to  mark  their 
course  sare  an  occasional  fringe  of  trees.  The 
Hissonri  bottom,  from  10  to  20  m.  wide  be- 
tween the  40th  and  48d  parallels,  is  ooTered 
in  places  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cottonwood, 
with  sometimes  a  mixture  of  hard  wood,  oak, 
black  walnut,  elm,  butternut,  ^.;  but  one 
half  or  more  is  without  timber,  covered  with 
coarse  high  grass.  Next  to  this  is  the  strip  of 
level  prcurie,  called  the  second  bottom,  the  site 
of  most  of  the  river  towns.  It  varies  from  ^ 
m.  to  10  m.  in  width,  but  at  some  points  the 
blufs  come  down  to  the  river,  or  to  the  lower 
bottom.  The  blufb  consist  of  a  range  of  low 
hills,  sometimes  of  easy  declivity,  but  often  ab« 
rupt,  irregular,  and  very  broken.  At  their  foot 
and  in  their  hollows  hard  wood  timber  is  found 
in  many  places,  but  in  others  their  only  growth 
is  grass.  They  become  less  and  less  broken  for 
a  few  miles  back,  where  they  gradually  blend 
with  the  treeless  prairies.  These,  starting  from 
the  summit  of  the  blufb  and  keeping  about  the 
same  level,  stretch  away  in  low  swells  to  the 
westward.  Far  back  from  ^e  Missouri  they 
meet  the  sandy  belt  which,  fi^m  Texas  to  Brit- 
ish America,  separates  the  mountainous  region 
from  the  arable  lands  drained  by  the  great  rivers 
of  the  continent.  The  prairies  annually  bum 
over,  fires  being  introduced  by  accident,  or  pur- 
posely set  by  the  Indians,  according  to  their 
Eractice  for  an  unknown  period.  Their  surfsce 
I  generaUy  free  from  bowlders  or  stones,  the 
plough  penetrating  the  soil  without  impedi- 
ment— ^The  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
abounds  in  limestone,  and  the  counties  along 
the  Kansas  line,  particularly  near  the  Blues, 
present  some  stony  sur&ce.  In  many  places 
sandstone  underlies  the  soil,  cropping  out 
along  the  bluffs  and  ravines.  Rock  b  seldom 
met  with  in  digging  wells,  which  range  from 
16  to  60  feet  deep.  In  Oedar  co.,  on  Uie  Mis- 
souri, and  in  some  other  localities,  there  is  a 
large  deposit,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surfkce, 
of  a  calcareous  substance,  soft  and  pliable, 
which  hardens  on  exposure,  and  makes  excel- 
lent lime.  Alum  has  been  discovered  in  Dixon 
CO.,  and  coal  is  found  at  various  points,  usu- 
ally in  veins  too  thin  to  furnish  cheap  fbel ; 
but  some  of  them  range  from  20  indies  to  2 
feet  As  no  geologicid  or  scientific  explora- 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  territory,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  its  mineral  resources ;  but  much 
is  hoped  from  its  location,  and  contiguity  to 
valuable  coal  and  mineral  regions.  On  Salt 
creek  in  Lancaster  co.  several  rich  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered.    The  salt  impregnates 


the  waters  of  the  ereekf  and  in  maoy  flpois 
covers  the  ground  with  a  crust  about  the  thkk* 
ness  of  window  glass,  spreading  in  oo»  plaot 
over  an  extent  of  8  m.  by  i  m.  Eastern  Ne- 
braska may  not  be  prolific  in  tnliw^i^u  |^  the 
mountains  at  the  west  are  a  vast  storehouse  <tf 
the  precious  and  nseftil  metals,  gold,  sOrcr, 
oopper,  cinnabar,  and  others,  which  aboimd  in 
the  Bocky  mountain  chain  from  Central  Ancri- 
ca  to  the  Bussian  possessions,  and  have  btvii 
dug  already  at  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and 
of  the  Yellowstone,  in  Kebraska.~The  aci- 
cultural  and  pastoral  region  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  sandy  tract  west  of  it  ranra  ia 
width  from  100  to  160  m.,  and  along  the  Flatle 
extends  about  800  m.  fi^  the  Missouri.  Be- 
tween hit.  iO*"  and  W  it  embraces  a  trart  d 
some  80,000  sq.  m.,  without  waste  Isonds,  ^{lui 
in  soil,  productiveneas,  and  ease  of  tiDags  to 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Union.  It 
consists  of  bottom  lands,  valleys,  and  prairicc 
The  prairie  soil  is  a  deep,  dark,  vegetahls 
mould,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime.  Itc<A> 
tuns  but  little  clay,  does  not  cake  after  nStm^ 
and  resists  with  singular  endurance  unusual  wci 
or  drought  It  is  very  easily  stirred  and  tilled. 
The  natural  roads  over  it  wear  down  with  tra- 
vel to  a  smooth  hard  surface,  seldom  becomiiig 
muddy  or  dusty,  and  needing  no  repairs.  The 
native  grass  grows  in  bunches  dose  togtethcr, 
but  not  forming  a  very  compact  sward ;  it  is 
fine  and  nutritious,  the  fiivorite  food  of  the 
bufialo  and  deer,  and  all  the  domecttic  ■wtMH^u 
thrive  on  it  The  valley  soil  is  of  the  sane 
general  quolitv,  but  deeper  and  richer  from  the 
continual  washings  of  the  uplands.  The  aHii- 
vial  soil  of  the  Missouri  bottom  has  a  basis  of 
aand,  heightened  and  fertilized  by  the  detritas 
left  by  the  river.  The  valleys  at  the  base  oi 
the  mountains  near  the  mines  produce  good 
vegetables :  but  the  central,  N.,  and  K.  W. 
parts  of  the  territory,  still  unsettled,  have 
but  little  arable  land.  The  Mauvaises  Tema, 
or  bad  lands,  are  peculiar  and  strikingly  deao- 
late.  The  valley  so  named  lies  £.  of  the  BlMk 
hills,  is  about  80  by  90  m.  in  extent,  sunk  ab- 
ruptly away  from  its  prairie  surroundings,  with 
almost  vertical  sides,  and  is  about  800  fe^rt  dMp 
in  its  lowest  part  It  is  fiUed  with  innumerable 
pinnacles,  columns,  and  irregular  mafve*  of 
earth  and  rock,  separated  by  labyrinthiDe  pas- 
sages, nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  bare  and 
sterile,  but  rich  in  fossQs,  geological  treaanrMt 
and  organic  relics  of  extinct  animals.  Throogb- 
out  the  fertile  region  above  described,  wheat, 
com,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  sorghum,  root 
crops,  and  all  culinary  vegetables,  give  a  large 
yield.  6weet  potatoes  are  raised  below  laL 
42'',  and  may  succeed  above.  The  native  fruit* 
are  plums,  grapeSi  raspberries,  strawberries 
gooseberries/  and  others.    The  fir»t  two  arc 


found  in  great  quantities ;  all  are  of  fine  onal- 
ijhr.  The  winters  are  too  severe  for  peftcnea. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  tobaoro. 


but  this  has  not  been  much  tried.    Tlie  prai< 
ries  fhmish  a  boundless  pasture  ground,  abd 
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^  cms  of  the  vallejs  and  low  spots  makes 
exo^ent  baj.— The  altitnde  of  the  oonntiy, 
eouai^nblj  greater  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
«^  TaOejr,  secures  to  it  a  dry,  pure,  sain- 
brioQs  atmoi^here,  free  from  fogs  and  hmnidity. 
like  preralent  diseases  are  mostly  malarionis, 
and  become  less  frequent  as  onltivation  is  ex- 
tmded.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  bri^t,  dear,  snnnj  days  throngh- 
oot  tlbe  year.  Earn  is  not  abundant,  the  snm- 
Dtfittdaiitumn  being  comparatiTely  dry.  The 
extreme  of  heat  is  100*".  This  is  tempered  by 
the  prairie  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  always 
cooL  The  winters  are  usually  mild  and  opeiL 
irith  little  snow.  The  extreme  cold  is  from  10"^ 
to  16*^  below  zero  in  moderate  winters,  and 
from  2(f  to  80"  below  in  the  severe  ones, 
^h  winds  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  at  times 
thnm^oQt  the  year,  sweeping  unobstructed 
o?er  die  open  plains. — ^The  population  is  from 
the  Tirioiu  states,  nearly  all  from  those  above 
the  fine  of  SO""  80',  with  a  mixture  of  the  for- 
eign  element.  The  Qermans  and  Irish  congre- 
gate in  the  larger  towns,  and  make  up  several 
fiuming  settlements.  Slavery  has  scarcely  had 
i  pnotictl  exktence  in  the  territory.  A  few 
himsehold  servants,  12  to  20  in  all,  were 
lroa|ht  into  the  soiithem  counties,  but  nearly 
dl  of  them  are  gone.  A  bill  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1861,  over 
the  govemor^s  veto.  The  Lidian  tribes  were 
ihsoet  the  sok  inhabitants  when  the  territory 
WIS  organized.  The  Omahas,  about  900  in 
nmnber,  have  a  reserve  just  above  lat.  42°  on 
the  Mlaaomi;  their  annuity  is  $80,000.  The 
Pawiwes^  reserve  is  on  the  Loupe ;  they  num- 
ber about  4.000,  and  receive  an  annuity  of 
t^OOO.  The  Otoes*  is  next  to  the  Kansas 
line^  <m  the  Biff  Blue ;  their  number  is  from 
700  to  800,  and  their  annuity  $18,000.  The 
half-breeds  of  the  Sioux,  Omahas,  lowas,  and 
Otoes,  by  treaty  of  Jnlv  16, 1880,  obtained  a 
ns&Y^  which  they  still  occupy  in  part,  por- 
tions 01  it  bdng  now  held  by  whites.  Above 
the  Kiobrarah  tiie  Poncas  and  Yankton  Sioux 
hire  latdr  ceded  their  lands,  retaining  re- 
Hrres.  The  Poncas  have  an  lainuity  of  $12,- 
000,  and  the  Sioux  of  $66,000r  The  N.,  N. 
W^  and  W.  parts  of  the  territory  contain  many 
viu  tribes.  The  Omahas  have  a  mission  and 
Bchool  among  theuL  Military  posts  are  main- 
tUDed  among  and  near  them  at  Forts  Kearney 
lad  Laramie  on  the  Platte,  and  Ports  Union, 
BrndaO,  and  Benton  on  the  Missouri. — ^Agri- 
odtoral  and  pastoral  pursuits  will  chiefly  en- 
gage the  people  of  Nebraska;  the  scarci^  of 
M  tod  of  good  water  power  will  limit  manu- 
^^etoring.  The  traffic  upon  the  lOssouri  is  al- 
v^  Itfge,  and  wiQ  be  immense.  The  gold 
^fiooreries  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
P^t  t  great  and  sudden  impulse  to  the  com- 
Beroe  of  the  plains  across  those  territories. 
Kebraska  has  its  taU  share.  Three  routes, 
Jttftmg  from  Omaha,  Flattsmouth,  and  Ne- 
D^uka  Oitj,  unite  at  Fort  Kearney,  and  thence 
nlow  the  Platte  valley  to  Denver  and  the 


mountains.  On  all,  the  roads  are  excellent, 
wood  and  water  convenient,  and  the  distance  less 
than  by  more  southern  routes.  It  is  expected 
that  roads  still  more  direct  will  soon  be  open- 
ed across  the  territory.  In  1860,  9,100  t^ms 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Omaha,  of  which  about 
6,000  were  bound  westward  to  the  mines, 
California,  &c.;  2,969  crossed  the  Loupe,  N. 
of  the  Platte,  by  ferry,  and  several  thousands 
crossed  the  Platte  by  Shinn's  ferry  E.  of  the 
Loupe.  Nebraska  has  no  raihroads  yet,  but  the 
4  land  grant  railroads  of  Iowa  now  in  progress 
(the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  Mississippf  and 
jfissouri,  Iowa  central,  and  Dubuque  and 
Pacific)  will  terminate  on  the  Missouri,  prob- 
ably opposite  Nebraska  City  or  Plattsmouthf 
Onukha,  Decatur,  and  Dakota.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  continue  all  these  and  construct 
others  across  Nebraska.  The  St  Joseph  and 
Council  Blufb  railroad,  now  paurtly  flnishedf 
will  reach  the  point  opposite  Omaha  within 
18  months.  The  western  telegraph  is  conr 
structed  along  the  Ifissouri,  up  to  Omaha,  and 
thence  W.  along  the  Platte  to  Fort  Kearney, 
and  will  be  extended  to  the  Pacific.  Steam 
ferries  are  maintained  across  the  Missouri  at 
Omaha,  Dakota,  Bellevue,  Plattsmouth,  Nebras- 
ka City,  and  Brownville. — ^The  school  system 
is  modelled  on  that  of  Ohio.  The  number  of 
schools  in  operation  is  121;  of  districts,  189; 
of  children  entitled  to  attend,  7,041;  actual 
attendance,  2,980.  There  are  land  offices  at 
Brownville,  Nebraska  City,  Omaha,  and  Da- 
kota, at  which  millions  of  acres  are  now  sub- 
ject to  entrv.  The  civil  code  of  Ohio  and  the 
criminal  code  of  Illinois  were  adopted  with  few 
modifications  in  1858,  and  are  in  force.  Ten 
newspapers  are  now  publi^ed,  several  hav- 
ing failed  for  want  of  patronage.  Most  of  the 
r^igious  denominations  of  the  United  States, 
including  Mormons,  are  represented.  The  or- 
ganic act  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  ten*i- 
tories,  providing  for  a  legislature  of  two  houses, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  governor,  secre- 
tary, distnct  attorney,  Judges,  and  marshal 
appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  usual 
powers  pertaining  to  the  respective  offices. — 
Nebraska  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
from  which  Louisiana,  Ifissouri,  Arkansas 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  were  successively  carved 
out,  leaving  an  unpeopled  Indian  country  W. 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which  was  finally  orgaur 
i^ed.  May  80, 1854,  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
Kanisas  having  since  become  a  state.  Emim- 
tion  to  both  territories  began  at  once,  but  xTe- 
braska  wholly  escaped  the  political  troubles 
which  convulsed  Kansas  and  excited  the  coun- 
try. The  emigration  was  rapid  and  constant 
until  the  revulsion  of  1857,  which  checked  it, 
and  from  which  it  has  not  wholly  recovered. 
During  the  prosperous  interval  every  interest 
seemed  to  thrive.  Towns  were  built  in  a  sum- 
mer; lots  and  claims  rose  to  fabulous  prices; 
labor  was  in  extraordinary  demand;  and  the 
prairies  were  mi^ped  into  town  plots.  Since 
then  the  course  of  afl^Edrs  has  changed,  farms 
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have  mnltiplied,  and  the  meohanio  arts  flour- 
ished; traae  has  become  steadj  and  legiti- 
mate ;  and  real  wealth  has  greatly  increased. 

NEBUOHADNEZZAR  (on  the  Babylonian 
monoments,  ITabubuduri^ditur),  a  Ohaldean 
king  of  Babylon  who  flonrished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  in  605  or  604  B.  0.  sent 
him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against  the 
Egyptians,  whose  king  Necho  had  invaded  and 
conquered  the  south- western  provinces  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  had  placed  Jehoiakim 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Nebuchadnezzar 
encountered  the  Egyptians  at  Oarchemish  (Oir- 
oesium)  on  the  Eupnrates  and  utterly  routed 
Ihem,  and  pursued  Necho  as  £&r  as  the  "  river 
of  E^t,"  on  the  border  between  that  country 
and  Palestine.  Jehoiakim  submitted  to  the 
victor,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  of  Babylon.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career  of  conquest  Nebuchadnezzar  was  recalled 
to  Babylon  by  the  death  of  his  father  (604  B.  0.), 
whom  he  succeeded  as  king.  He  brought  to 
Babylon  a  multitude  of  captives,  Jews,  Phosni- 
cians,  Syrians,  and  i^^tians,  whom  he  employ- 
ed as  slaves  in  the  construction  of  ^antio  works, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible  through- 
out Mesopotamia.  He'built  a  stupendous  canal, 
rivalling  the  Euphrates  in  breaath  and  depth, 
and  running  from  Hit  on  that  river  to  the  bay 
of  Graine  in  the  Persian  gulf^  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles,  and  serving'not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  but  for  irrigation,  and  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  An  im- 
mense reservoir  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  140 
miles  in  circumference,  was  formed  near  Sip- 
para;  extensive  quavs  and  breakwaters  were 
constructed  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  kept  within  bounds  by  embankments  of 
solid  masonry  at  various  points.  Almost  all 
the  cities  of  upper  Babylonia,  including  Sip- 
para,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon,  Ohilmad,  and 
babylon  itself,  were  rebuilt  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  embellished  with  temples,  palaces, 
aqueducts,  and  other  public  works.  The  great- 
est, however,  of  his  architectural  achievements 
was  the  fortification  of  the  ci4)ital,  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  containing,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Rev.  George  Bawlinson,  above 
200,000,000  yards  of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly 
twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great  wall  of 
Ohina.  He  built  also  a  palace,  constructed,  it 
is  said,  in  15  days,  whose  remains  after  the  lapse 
of  2,400  years  still  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  won- 
derful hanging  gardens  he  constructed  to  gratify 
his  wife  Amytis,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Me- 
dia, who  longed  for  the  mountains  of  her  native 
land.  The  famous  temple  of  Belus  was  also 
greatly  embellished  if  not  entirely  rebuilt  by 
him.  While  he  carried  on  these  great  works 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  same  time  was  eugaged 
in  war  with  various  nations.  Early  in  his 
reign  the  Jews  and  the  PhoBnicians  rebelled. 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  them  in  per- 


son with  a  great  army,  took 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  a  mnhitiide  of  its 
principal  people,  including  King  JehoiAchisi 
who  had  succeeded  his  £ither  Jehoiakim. 
Several  years  later  Zedekiah,  who  bad  bees 
made  kinff  by  the  Chaldean  monarch,  imtfigrted 
by  hope  of  assistance  from  Egypt,  rebelled ;  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  besi^ed  Jerusalem,  and 
after  defeating  the  E^^tian  king  Uaphria,  tlat 
Apries  of  the  Greeks  and  Pharaoh-Iiopihra  of 
Scripture,  who  came  to  its  relief^  cooipelled 
it  to  surrender.  Zedekiah  was  blindea  and 
carried  to  Babylon,  Jerusalem  was  burned  and 
its  walls  razed,  and  the  greater  part  of  ihm 
people  were  transported  to  Babylonia.  Dminf 
these  wars  with  the  Jews  and  Egyptiana  the 
forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  investing  the 
Phosnician  city  of  Tvre,  which  after  a  siege  of 
18  years  surrendered  in  586  B.  0.  Foor  yean 
afterward  he  led  an  tamj  throng  Syria  and 
Palestine  into  Egypt,  which  he  ravaged  aad 
plundered,  but  abandoned  without  efiecthkg  its 
complete  subjugation.  From  this  period,  581 
B.  €).,  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  Nebo- 
chadnezzar  is  from  the  book  of  DanieL  That 
prophet  had  been  while  yet  a  youth  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  with  8  companiona,  to  whoa 
the  Babyl<mians  gave  the  names  of  Shadrack, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego.  By  his  skilful  intar- 
pretation  of  a  dream  Daniel  had  raised  himself 
and  his  friends  to  great  favor  at  court.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  king  set  up  an  image  of 
gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  command^  all 
Uie  people  to  fall  down  and  worship  it  under 
penalty  of  being 'thrown  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace.  Daniel  and  his  8  Hebrew  companioc^ 
refusing  to  worship  the  idol,  were  cast  into  the 
furnace,  and  miraculously  delivered  mhart, 
and  were  promoted  by  the  king  to  high  oflSres 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power  whk^ 
had  protected  them.  Subseauently  it  is  related 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  :  *'  At  the  end  of  twehe 
months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  The  king  spake  and  aaidTls 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  builded  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  mi^{estyt 
While  the  word  was  in  the  king^s  mouth,  then 
fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken.  The  kingdofa 
is  departed  from  thee;  and  they  shall  drive 
thee  from  man,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field ;  they  shall  make  thee 
to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  mm 
over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Moc4  liigh 
mleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  The  same  hour  was  the 
thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  ba 
was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  oi 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  ea^jes* 
feathers  and  his  nails  like  birds^  claws.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  days  1  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted 
up  mine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  mine  under- 
standing returned  unto  me,  and  I  bles^nl  the 
Most  High At  the  same  time  my 
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nifOD  returned  unto  me ;  and  for  the  glory  of 
nj  kingdom,  mine  honor  and  brightness  re- 
toned  onto  me;  and  my  counsellors  and  my 
lords  soa^t  onto  me ;  and  I  was  established  in 
mj  kmgdom,  and  excellent  mi^esty  was  added 
mto  me.^  The  malady  with  which  the  pride 
d  Xebncbadnezzar  was  thus  punished  is  sup- 
po«ed  to  have  been  a  form  of  the  madness  called 
l^thropy,  in  which  the  patient  imagines  him- 
tdf  to  be  an  animal  and  imitates  the  actions  of 
t  betet  A  passage  in  an  important  cuneiform 
ifiscnptioD,  known  as  ^*  the  standard  inscrip- 
tioQ^^^in  which  the  great  Babylonian  monarch 
)m  recorded  his  own  history,  is  considered  by 
Kr.  George  KawBnflon  to  relate  to  this  mad- 
Ma.  (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  es- 
mj  tHL,  and  Rawlinson's  **  Eistoricd  Evidences 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,"  sec- 
tion V.)  After  a  reign  of  48  years  Nebuchad- 
Bezzar  died,  561  B.  0.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
hb  son  nioarudamiis  or  Evil-Merodach. 

KEBULA  (Lat.,  mist,  vapor),  an  aggregation 
of  itars  or  stellar  matter  having  the  appear- 
tnee,  through  an  ordinary  telescope,  of  a  small 
dood-Hke  patch  of  light.  An  emar^ment  of 
tefeecopic  power  usually  converts  this  appear- 
anee  into  a  duster  of  innumerable  stars,  beside 
hriDgiDg  to  light  other  nebulsd  before  invisible. 
Tbece  in  turn  yield  to  augmented  magnifying 
power;  and  thus  every  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  telescope  adds  to  the  number  of  clusters 
rttolred  from  nebnlse,  and  of  nebulsd  invisible 
to  lower  powers.  Kebulae  proper,  or  those 
which  have  not  been  definitely  resolved,  are 
found  in  nearly  everjr  quarter  of  the  firma- 
ment, though  abonndmg  especially  near  those 
regionfl  which  have  fewest  stars.  Scarcely 
•nj  are  found  near  the  milky  way,  and  the 
great  mass  of  them  lie  in  the  two  opposite 
(paoeefhrtheat  removed  from  this  circle.  Their 
forms  are  very  various,  and  often  undergo 
ftrange  and  unexpected  changes  as  the  power 
of  the  telescope  with  which  they  are  viewed 
is  increased,  so  as  not  to  be  reco^izable  in 
wme  cases  as  the  same  objects.  The  spiral 
b^q]»  are  an  example  of  this  transformation. 
ThisdasB  was  recognized  by  Lord  Kosse  through 
the  ue  of  his  6-foot  reflector.  Many  of  them 
had  been  long  known  as  nebula,  but  their 
^baraeteristic  spiral  form  had  never  been  sus- 
pected. They  nave  the  appearance  of  a  mael- 
rircm  of  stellar  matter ;  and  from  the  support 
theyaeem  to  lend  to  the  celebrated  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  L&r 
pfce^  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  sys- 
^  they  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jccta  in  the  heavens.  There  is  another  class 
of  nebols  which  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to 
plnetary  disks,  and  are  hence  called  planetary 
*Anl«.  They  are  very  rare.  Some  of  them 
present  remarkable  peculiarities  of  color.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  described  a  beautiful  exam- 
j^  of  this  dase,  situated  in  the  southern  cross, 
ilere  are  several  which  have  perfectly  the 
Wearanoe  of  a  ring,  and  are  cdled  annular 
z^ebolc.    A  conspicuous  and  beautiful  example 


is  situated  in  Lyra.  Some  appear  to  be  physi* 
oally  connected  in  pairs  like  double  stars.  Most 
of  Uie  small  nebulsd  have  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  central  nucleus  envelopea  in  a 
nebulous  veil.  This  nucleus  is  sometimes  con- 
centrated as  a  star  and  sometimes  difiiised. 
The  enveloping  veil  \a  sometimes  circular,  and 
sometimes  elliptioal,  with  every  degree  of  eo- 
centridty  between  a  drde  and  a  straight  Ime. 
There  are  some  which,  with  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  symmetry  of  form,  have  great  brandling 
arms  or  filaments  with  more  or  less  precision 
of  outline.  An  example  of  this  is  Lord  Rosse's 
Crab  nebula.  Beside  the  above,  which  are 
oomnaratively  small  telescopic  objects  and  have 
regular  forms,  there  are  others  much  larger 
and  more  diffbsed,  and  devoid  of  symmetry  of 
shape.  An  example  of  this  is  the  nebula  in 
Andromeda,  which  is  visible  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  is  the  only  one  which  was  discovered 
before  the  invention  of  the  tdescope.  Simon 
Harius  (1612)  describes  its  appearance  as  that 
of  a  candle  shining  through  horn.  A  more 
remarkable  example  is  the  great  nebula  in 
Orion,  discovered  by  Huyghens  in  1656.  These 
two  have  been  admirably  delineated  by  the 
Professors  Bond  of  Harvard  observatory,  f See 
*' Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sdences,"  new  series,  vol.  iii.)  The  great 
nebula  in  Argo,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
charted  with  exquisite  care  and  elaborateness 
in  his  **  Cape  Observations."  is  another  example 
of  this  class.  In  the  soutnem  firmament  there 
are  two  extensive  nebulous  tracts  known  as 
^e  Magellanic  douds,  the  j^eater  called  Nu- 
becula Migor,  and  ocoupvmg  an  area  of  42 
Suare  degrees,  the  smaller  called  Nubecula 
inor,  and  covering  about  10  square  degrees. 
In  these  tracts  are  found  multitudes  of  small 
nebulae  and  dusters.  The  number  of  these 
wonderful  objects  which  have  been  recognized 
in  all  the  heavens  is  upward  of  4,000.  Of 
these  fewer  than  150  w^e  known  prior  to  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  In  1786  that 
distinguished  observer  communicated  to  the 
royal  society  a  catalogue  of  1,000  new  nebul® 
and  dusters ;  in  1789  a  second  catalogue  of 
the  same  number  of  new  objects ;  and  in  1802 
a  third  catalo^e  which  included  500  more. 
In  1883  Sir  John  Herschel  communicated  to 
the  royal  society  a  catalogue  of  2,806  nebulas 
and  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ob- 
served by  him,  500  of  which  were  new.  In 
1847  appeared  his  "  Cape  Observations,"  which 
contained  catalogues  of  1,708  nebula)  and  dus- 
ters in  the  southern  heavens. — ^As  to  the  nature 
of  the  nebulsD,  astronomers  have  generally  ac- 
cepted the  hypothesis  that  they  are  stellar  gd- 
axies  similar  to  our  own  firmament  of  stars, 
island  universes  scattered  up  and  down  through 
immensity.  Sir  William  Herschel  propounded 
the  famous  nebular  hypothesis  to  explam  them. 
(See  Nebulab  Htpothssis.)  The  aistance  as- 
signed to  them  is  incredible.  Sir  William  cal- 
c^ated  that  one  of  the  faint  nebulco  seen  in 
his  40-foot  telescope  was  so  distant  that  its 
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light,  though  moving  throng  spaoe  at  the  rate 
of  192,000  m.  in  a  second,  mnat  have  occupied 
above  2,000,000  jetm  inito  passage  to  the  etmu 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  bj  Laplace,  assigning  the  gen* 
eris  of  the  heavenlj  bodies  to  the  gradnafag- 
gregation  and  condensation  of  a  highlj  attenn- 
ated  selMnminoos  substance  diffused  throngh 
space.  (See  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions,*' 
1811.)  To  this  hypothecs  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  condosion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Bosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebuliD  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebnlso  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  Hex^KheVs  reason- 
ing failing,  the  fieibric  of  his  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  No.  cxxxviL  (July, 
1858).  The  argument  in  its  fiivor  is  substan- 
tially as  foUows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
la) are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  still  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  significantly  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  inadmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebukD  ftamishes  evidence 
of  a  physical  connection  with  our  stellar  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
&ct  of  their  resolvabillty  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  muky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  diffionltv  is  presented  by  the  Magella- 
nic clouds.  (See  Nebula.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  liu^r  of  these, 
concludes  that  ^^  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebul®,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10.**  (^^  Outhnes 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1851,  p.  615.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  reductio  ad  abiurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffused  through  space,  the 
following  successive  changes  wul,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms;  2,  atomic  repulsion;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
sion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
staire  of  condensation,  foUowea  by,  5,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocculi  and  floating  in 
the  rarer  medium,  Just  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  7,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  all;  but  bdng  an  irrcfnlar  im» 
in  a  resisting  me^um,  this  motion  will  be  out 
of  the  rectmnear,  that  is  to  si^,  not  directly 
toward  the  common  .centre  of  gravity,  hot 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it;  and  thus.  ^.  a 
spinl  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  throng 
which  the  flocculus  is  moving;  and,  9,  a  pre- 
ponderating momentum  and  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  convefgittg 
in  q>irals  toward  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  do* 
ticed  also.  Mntual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  flocculi  concentrating  srooDd 
load  centres  of  gravity,  and^aogmriDg  a  sub- 
ordinate vertical  movement.  These  conchi- 
sions  are  shown  to  be  in  entire  hannooy 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  In  thb  ge- 
netic process^  when  the  precipitated  matter  k 
aggregating  mto  flocculi,  there  will  be  foood 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  ahredi 
of  doud  in  a  summer  sky,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  internal  maasea,  but  wiQ 
slowly  follow  without  overtaking  them.  ThcM 
ft*agments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motic« 
strOdngly  corretspondent  to  those  of  the  cobh 
ets,  whose  physical  constitution  and  distribo- 
tion  are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesis. — ^Tho  physical  charactrn  re- 
sulting from  the  hypothesis  are  found  to 
tally  with  the  facts.  In  a  rotating  spheroid 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stages  o/ 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  bi'^nm  to 
take  a  li<juid  or  solid  form,  the  foUowi^^ 
actions  will  go  on:  1,  more  and  more  r^itd 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  a&d 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  grarity 
is  i^proached ;  2,  development  of  oblatew^s: 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  contral 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  i,  circulatioQ — 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  the 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  co«B;tcr 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre.  In 
the  course  of  this  round  there  wHl  be.  5,  an  os- 
cillation of  temperature :  first,  from  the  ceatrt 
outward— expansion  by  diminiihed  pii— it 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  </ 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
ward— ^rise  in  temperature  for  oonver^e  rea- 
sons. 6.  As  a  corolUry  to  4  and  5,  external 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  laws 
of  precipitation  fh)m  gases,  resulting  in  a  bdt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  wideoig 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid ;  7,  this  fluid  film 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventaally 
closes  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  thia 
hoUow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter ;  flL 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  will  become  r^rr 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience  a  Ul\ 
of  temperature  and  be^  to  harden  into  a  n^^tA 
crust — ^This  hypothesis  explains  the  rt^Utirt 
specific  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodie-s  th« 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  earth's  cop- 
posed  interior  structure,  indications  of  |>«st  or 
present  high  temperature  throughout  the  solar 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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KEOEAR  (ano.  Ifker),  an  ioiportaiit  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  WUrtemberg  on 
the  £.  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Schwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  ele?ation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
861.  It  first  flows  in  a  K.  £.  direction  throngh 
pirt  of  HohenzoUern,  then  N.  throngh  Wflr* 
temberg,  and  finally  W.  throng^  Baden,  joining 
the  Rhme  at  Mannheim.  Its  chief  tribntaries 
are  the  Enz,  Eooher,  and  Jaxt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  tMuiks  are  the  nniversity  towns 
of  Tabingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  ISieckar  b  abont  170  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  Oannstadt  for  small 
craft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Keekar  is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
en»neDtirine  is  produced  along  its  shores. 

MOEER,  Jaoquxs,  a  French  financier  and 
Btatesman,  bom  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
V^  17S2,  died  at  Ooppet,  in  the  same  conntry, 
April  9, 1804  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, be  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  15, 
Hi  employed  as  a  derk  in  a  banking  house, 
became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Tbeloaaon,  and  afterward  engaged  m  the  same 
boooesg  alone.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fintone,  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
married  Sosanne  Curchod,  whose  only  portion 
wa»  her  beauty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  isme  time  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister  of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  Fruice.  From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  syndic  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and,  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  mlling  fortunes, 
he  proved  hnnself  a  skilfbl  administrator.  His 
rwatation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
poblications,  such  as  the  £loge  on  Colbert,  to 
whidi  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French 
•cademy,  and  an  £8iai  mir  la  Ugklaiion  et  U 
cfmmee  de$  graint^  which  appeared  in  1776 ; 
and  in  1776,  tJlongh  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  appointed  asdstant  to  the  comp- 
troOer-general  Taboureau,  with  the  title  of 
director  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
diredor-general  or  minister  of  finance.  These 
ippointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
■hoold  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
MODomy  into  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tioD.  He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
bf  seeoring  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans, 
wh3e  he  resorted  sparin^y  to  that  mode  of 
niiing  money;  he  restramed  the  pn>digality 
of  the  court,  gk^eatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
frnners  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
Be  estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  alienated, 
''EfBlated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  right  of  mortmain,  established  a  uniform 
excise  on  salt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
^Tored  to  suppress  statute  lalbor  and  tolls. 
Hemorerer  introduced  improvements  in  the 
premment  of  sevend  proidnces,  and  assisted 
fflMtabBshing  the  numt  de  piSte  of  Paris  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequentiy 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  his  manage- 
ment, a  deficit  of  over  24,000,000  livres  was 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  5  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expen^tures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged ;  and 
this  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Necker 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated Compte  rendu  au  rot  mtr  les  financea 
de  rstaty  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  administration 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  proceed- 
ing of  placing  before  the  public  the  Mtherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree- 
able to  the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Necker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 
in^  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
pnvUege  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  on 
account  of  his  reli^ous  persuasion.  His  d&im 
being  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  court.  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity;  and  when 
a  little  later  Calonne  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  Necker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, altiiough  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  Mirabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Administration  des  Jinanees  (1784)  sold 
to  the  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  When  the  shortcomings 
or  follies  of  his  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Necker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVT. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  26, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause;  confidence  at  once  re- 
vived among  aU  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  single  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success;  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  will  of  a  great  statesman.  Necker 
was  only  a  shrewd  financier,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  task.  Relying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  fiattered  himself  that  he 
could  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  fr^m  the  beginning  he  acted  tunidly.  The 
assembling  of  the  states-general  had  been  prom- 
ised by  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fulfil 
that  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  the  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  procured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined. 
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but  did  not  dare  to  settle  the  more  important 

gnestion,  whether  the  vote  should  be  taken 
7  in^vidaals  instead  of  by  classes.  The  diffi- 
onlty  was  afterward  solved  without  him.  On 
the  opening  of  the  states-general,  he  made  a 
long  report  npon  the  general  condition  of 
France,  Ml  of  good  wishes  for  the  public  wel- 
f)EU«,  but  almost  devoid  of  practical  suggestions. 
After  the  royal  session  of  June  28,  he  advised 
Louis  XYI.  to  order  the  deputies  of  the  nobles 
and  the  olersy  to  Join  those  of  the  third  estate. 
He  was  looked  upon  bv  the  nation  as  the 
fitanchest  supporter  of  their  rights,  when  on 
July  12, 1789,  it  was  reported  that  on  the  pre- 
oe&ig  day  he  had  been  dismissed  by  the  king 
and  had  secretly  left  France.  Paris  rose  at 
once  in  the  wildest  excitement;  his  bust,  with 
that  of  the  then  very  popular  duke  of  Orleans, 
was  carried  in  a  mourning  procession  through 
the  streets;  the  insurrection  was  organized, 
and  two  days  later  the  Bastfle  was  taken.  The 
king,  yielding  to  popular  clamor,  sent  immedi- 
ately for  his  exiled  minister,  who  returned 
fh>m  Switzerland  amid  universal  enthusiasm, 
and  after  an  absence  of  18  days  was  reinstated 
in  office.  This  was  the  climax  of  his  populari- 
ty, which  he  was  gradually  to  lose  in  the  new 
triab  that  were  in  store  for  him.  All  the 
sources  of  public  revenue  were  exhausted,  and 
he  had  to  provide  for  daily  necessities.  The 
time  was  past  when  his  name  alone  could  secure 
the  success  of  a  loan ;  one  for  80,000,000  livres 
and  another  for  80,000,000  were  proposed  by 
him  and  voted  by  the  constituent  assembly  on 
Aug.  9  and  27 ;  and  both  failed.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  moved  (Sept.  24)  that  a  tax  amount- 
ing to  the  4th  part  of  all  incomes  should  be 
levied ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Hirabeau, 
who  wanted  the  responsibility  of,such  a  meas- 
ure to  fall  entirely  upon  the  minister,  the  as- 
sembly granted  it  **  without  debate  and  by  a 
vote  of  confidence."  This  was  the  last  finan- 
cial measure  he  proposed.  He  vainly  tried  to 
oppose  some  of^  the  revolutionary  measures 
originating  in  the  constituent  assembly,  such 
as  ^e  seizure  of  church  property  and  the  is- 
suing of  amgnaU,  In  this  nitile  attempt  he 
grew  unpoptdar,  not  only  with  the  revolution- 
bts,  but  with  the  m^ority  of  the  deputies; 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  of  his  colleagues,  in 
whose  eyes  he  was  too  "liberal."  A  new  is- 
sue of  amgnaU  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000 
having,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  been 
ordered  by  the  assembly  (Sept.  4,  1790),  he 
resigned  office  and  started  immediately  for 
Switzerland.  On  the  very  roads  where  the 
year  previous  he  had  been  welcomed  as  the 
savior  of  France,  he  was  insulted,  threatened, 
and  even  arrested ;  an  order  fWnn  the  assem- 
bly was  necessary  to  procure  hb  release.  He 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  engaged  at  once  in  writing  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  De  Padministratum  ds 
M.  Kerker,  par  lui-mSrM  (1791).  The  follow- 
ing  year  he  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  the 


French  king,  now  arraigned  before  the  oonf 
tion ;  his  Riflexum»  offertt*  d  la  nation  Fnm- 
ff<U$e  enfawur  de  Louis XVI.  had  no  other  re- 
sult than  to  cause  him  to  be  placed  open  tUm 
list  of  SmiatrSt.  In  1796  he  publish^  an  r— j 
Ik  la  rholution  Franfai$e^  in  which  be  aermt- 
Iv  censured  the  directorial  government  After 
the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  Keeker 
dreamed  of  the  poesibiliU  of  becooiing  Ida 
minister  of  finance;  but  m  an  interview  be 
was  coldly  if  not  disdainfhlly  treated.  In  con- 
sequence he  published  (1802)  Demihm  rmtt 
de  politique  et  de  ftnaneee^  directed  against  tbe 
consular  government  Among  his  miaeellft- 
neous  writings  are:  Le  honheur  da  mU  waA 
Fragments  tur  quelquee  usages  de  la  sociM 
Franpaise  en  1786,  both  humorous ;  Iht  pour^ir 
exeeutif  dans  les  grands  Hats^  a  political  e«My 

g791);  and  Cours  de  morale  religieuse  (lSi«»j, 
is  (Eutres  computes  {17  vols.  8vo.)  appeared  U 
Paris  in  1822. — SrsAirm  CrncnoD  di  Ka**»«, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Geneva  in  ir<^9« 
died  at  Coppet  in  1794.  She  belonged  to  a 
French  Protestant  family,  who,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  took  refage  in  Switef^ 
land.  Her  father,  a  clergyman,  gave  apedal 
attention  to  her  education ;  and  she  was  early 
noticed  for  her  solid  and  versatile  knowkd^ 
no  less  than  her  beauty  and  virtue.  The  hit- 
torian  Gibbon  sought  her  in  marriage,  bat  de- 
sisted in  consequence  of  his  father^s  oppoettkNL 
Having  married  Necker  in  1764,  she  aeeoos- 
panied  him  to  Paris,  where  her  honae  aooa 
became  the  resort  of  most  of  the  distingnidft- 
ed  writers  of  the  time.  Buffbn,  St.  Lambert, 
Harmontel,  and  Thomas  were  among  her  mosC 
fi^ouent  guests;  and  in  this  society  she  educat- 
ed ner  daughter,  who  afterward  became  Mme. 
de  Sta^.  She  was  much  occupied  with  acU  at 
benevolence,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  bo»- 
pital  which  bears  her  name.  In  1794,  bc^ 
encouraged  by  her  husband,  she  published  ber 
BSflexions  sur  le  divorce^  an  elaborate  pie*  ibr 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  A  selectk» 
from  her  writings  (Milanges)  was  published  Ij 
her  husband  after  her  death  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

KECROMAKCnr  (Gr.  M«epor,  dead,  and  ^t^ 
rtio,  divination),  the  art  of  foretelling  events  or 
revealing  hidden  knowledge  by  consohinff  tba 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Its  origin,  which  anteoatea 
historical  times,  may  periiaps  be  referred  to  tiM 
practice,  prevalent  among  many  nations  of  a&- 
tiquity,  of  ofiering  saorinces  to  the  dead,  who 
were  believed  to  be  thereby  brought  into  ao  in- 
timate relations  with  the  living  as  to  be  capahk 
under  certain  circumstances  of  commmiiDg  or 
conversing  with  them.  This  belief  was  natiinQy 
encouraged  by  the  priesthood,  who,  aTaiKair 
themselves  of  human  credulity  and  supentitkn 
to  confirm  their  own  influence,  claimed  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  communications  paanng  bc> 
tween  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  thna  origi- 
nated a  system  of  divination,  the  awM  eharac^ 
ter  of  which,  as  well  as  the  supematnral  bm- 
chinery  with  which  it  was  conducted,  oocU. 
not  fail  to  impress  the  beholder.    AocordiD^, 
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from  tiM  earliest  mytliioal  and  historical  peri- 
ods ^e  art  has  been  practised  with  peculiar 
aad  imposiDg  ceremonies ;  the  necromancer 
nrroaiids  himself  with  mysterious  emblems;  a 
mklplieitj  of  rites  precedes  the  evocation  of 
tlMdead,  and  aboye  all  solitude  and  darkness, 
n  potent  in  their  influence  over  the  imagina- 
tioo,  are  regarded  as  essential  to  its  success. 
Tha  vas  especiallj  true  of  the  Thessalians  and 
olher  nations  of  northern  Greece,  by  whom 
DMromanoy  was  more  uniyersaUy  practised 
tbfli  among  the  Hellenic  or  Latin  races.    The 
Ibemlian  ^x^T'^Y^  ^^  professed  eyokers  of 
spntSf  perfc^med  their  rites  with  the  sacrifices 
of  Inman  beings  and  other  revolting  practices, 
particQiariy  explained  in  the  6th  book  of  Lu- 
ean's  PkanaUOf  where  the  witch  Erichtho  re- 
nuoilea  the  corpse  of  a  soldier  slain  in  Imttle,  < 
tsd  oonqtels  him  to  answer  her  questions  con- 
eeroing  fotnrity.    Oracles  of  the  dead  {vtKpo- 
pamu9\  in  wluch  those  who  consulted  cdled 
ip  the  spirits  of  the  departed  and  offered  sacri- 
ficei  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  were  also 
not  moommon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
odehrated  bdng  on  the  banks  of  the  infernal 
rirer  Acheron,  in  that  part  of  Epirus  inhabited 
by  the  Theeprotians.    Another  was  in  Heradea 
onthePlropQntis;  and  in  Magna  Grscia,  near 
lib  Afomas,  was  an  oracuhu*  cave  in  which 
priests  evoked  the  dead.    Necyomancy  (ivkuo- 
panm\  the  &vorite  term  among  the  ancients, 
seemi  also  to  have  often  signified  a  descent  into 
Hadia  to  ooosnlt  the  dead,  rather  than  a  calling 
of  them  out  of  that  place;  and  the  11th  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  which  recounts  the  intercourse 
of  Ulyases  with  the  prophet  Tiresias  and  other 
diadeo,  evidently  noakes  the  descent  and  the 
eroeation  one  act.     Ulysses,  sailing  all  day 
from  the  island  of  Oirce,  arrives  at  sunset  at  the 
hod  of  the  Oimmerians,  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  ocean,  and  enveloped  in  clouds  and  per- 
P^ial  ni^t    Having  proceeded  to  a  spot  de- 
Kribed  b^  the  enchantress,  he  digs  a  trench 
ipeaNiing  a  cubit  square,  into  which  he  pours 
Hbations  of  honeyed  milk,  sweet  wine,  and 
Yster,^rinklmg  the  whole  with  flour.    Then, 
baTuigyowed  certain  ofibrings  to  the  manes, 
ad  cfldled  upon  them  to  appear,  he  sacriflces  a 
|tm  and  a  ewe  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and 
mM  the  blood  fill  up  the  trench.    Immediately 
Romanes  in   countless  numbers  assemble 
tfoimd  the  trench,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks, 
^aseking  to  lap  up  the  sacrificial  blood ;  but 
'Jljiaes  repels  them  with  his  drawn  sword  un- 
ul  Tireaias  has  appeared  and  drunk  his  fill,  the 
wood  being  the  price  of  verity,  and  the  reser- 
^•^  of  a  portion  of  it  for  the  prophet  neces- 
MTT  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.    Tiresias 
aad  other  shades,  alter  tasting  the  blood,  oon- 
▼erse  with  the  hero,  who  thus  far  seems  to 
hare  performed  a  sunple  act  of  evocation.   But 
>^  he  is  subsequently  described  as  seeing  Minos 
"fflinirtering  jostioe,  Tityus  tormented  by  vul- 
td^  Sisyphus  upheaving  the  stone,  and  other 
*Jiteriee  peeuHar  to  the  mterior  of  Hades,  and 
aa  Aehflks  aaks  him  how  he  has  dared  to  de- 
▼OL.  xn. — ^11 


scend  to  Hades  where  the  shades  of  men  dwells 
he  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  making  an 
actual  descent  Some  conmientators  believe 
this  part  of  the  Homeric  pcm/o/uuTfia  to  be  the 
inteipolation  of  a  later  era ;  but  H.  Coleridge,  in 
his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Classic  Poets,"  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  actual 
descent  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  origi- 
nal poet,  who  has  indicated  by  the  indistinct- 
ness of  his  description  the  uncertainty  of  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  state  and  locality  of  the 
dead.  Not  unlike  the  adventure  of  Ulysses  is 
the  descent  of  Odin  to  the  gates  of  hell  to  con- 
sult the  prophetess  Angarbodi,  as  described  in 
the  Samundio  Edda ;  although  the  rites  with 
which  the  Scandinavian  god  evokes  the  dead 
are  simpler  than  those  employed  by  the  Greek 
hero: 

Fadng  to  the  northern  olime, 
Thrice  he  traced  the  BudIo  rhymo ; 
Thrice  pronoanced,  in  ftooents  dread, 
The  thrilling  rene  thftt  wftkes  the  dead ; 
Till  ttom  cot  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathM  a  solemn  sound. 

The  visits  of  Hercules,  of  Theseus  and  Piri- 
thous,  and  perhaps  of  Orpheus,  to  the  infernal 
regions,  were  instances  of  one  species  of  necy o- 
mancy ;  while  the  evocation  of  the  shade  of 
Darius  in  the  Penm  of  .^schylus,  and  of  that 
of  Melissa  by  the  tyrant  Periander  of  Corinth, 
as  related  by  Heroaotus,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  necro- 
mancy. In  the  6th  book  of  the  .^Ineid  the  ad* 
venture  of  .^neas  is  manifestly  a  descent,  and 
not  in  any  part,  as  in  Homer,  an  evocation.  In 
reference  to  his  exit  by  the  ivory  gate,  which 
has  been  considered  a  feeble  conclusion  of  the 
most  striking  portion  of  Yirgil^s  epic,  Jortin 
observes:  *' Incantations,  evocations  of  the 
dead,  conversations  with  the  shades,  communi- 
cations with  the  infernal  powers,  necromantio 
divinations,  all  these  belonged  to  the  art  ma^c ; 
and  magic  was  held  in  abomination  by  the  IU>- 
mans  in  Virgil^s  time  and  before  it ;  and  hence 
Christian  emperors  found  it  no  difficulty  to 
make  very  severe  laws  against  such  practices, 
which  were  already  in  had  repute.  The  poet 
therefore  might  choose  to  close  the  narrative 
with  a  hint  that  it  was  ratirely  a  fiction."  The 
Greek  satiric  writers  have  not  failed  toillustrate 
the  subject  of  necromancy,  and  in  the  *^  Frogs" 
of  Aristophanes,  and  particularly  in  Lucian's 
'*  Menippus,"  we  have  elaborate  and  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
evocation  of  the  dead  and  the  entrance  of  the 
living  into  Hades.  That  necromancy,  with 
other  ma^cal  arts,  was  extensively  practised 
amonff  oriental  nations  at  a  very  early  period, 
is  evident  from  the  strin^nt  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  In  Deut  xvnL  10, 11,  it  is  ordained 
that  *'  there  shall  not  be  found  "  among  the  peo- 
ple '*  any  one  that  useth  divination, ....  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer;"  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Isiuah 
the  practice  is  denounced  as  sinfuL  The  ex- 
ample of  surrounding  nations,  however,  seems 
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freqnentljto  haye  led  the  Israelites  astrar; 
and  Baal,  after  haying,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
Tine  command,  *'pnt  awaj  those  that  had 
ftndliar  spirits  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  land,^' 
procured  the  woman  of  Endor  to  evoke  the 
flpirit  of  Samnel,  saying  to  her :  ^^  Bring  me  him 
np  whom  I  shall  name  nnto  thee."  (1  Sam. 
xzyiiL  8-8.)  Isaiah  denounces  also  those  who 
sleep  npon  tombs  for  the  purpose  of  haying 
eommnnications  fh>m  the  departed  hj  means 
of  dreams;  and^asif  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
evocation  of  the  departeo,  the  Jews  were  tanght 
to  consider  simple  contact  with  a  dead  body 
nndean.  The  establishment  of  the  Ohristian 
religion  brought  the  necromancer,  whose  occu- 
pn^on  in  an  earlier  age  had  been  of  a  religious 
character,  or  at  least  a  lawM  one,  under  the  ban 
of  the  church ;  and  the  emperor  Oonstantine,  < 
while  he  permitted  the  pagan  priesthood  upon 
certain  occasions  to  consult  their  augurs,  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties  the  evocation  of 
the  dead.  Julian  the  Apostate,  however,  sub- 
sequently encouraged  the  practice,  which  was 
so  common  among  the  unconverted  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  that,  according  to  Mr. 
E.  Ridi,  as  appears  from  passages  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  one  oblect  of  the  expe- 
riences to  which  the  Christian  neophyte  was 
subject,  was  his  introduction  to  a  lawM  com- 
munion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The 
necromancer  of  the  middle  ages  seems  to  have 
been  merged  in  the  sorcerer,  who  practised 
what  was  called  the  ^^  black  "  or  ^*  forbidden 
art,"  and  summoned  not  merely  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  but,  by  means  of  potent  spells,  de- 
mons and  infernal  spirits  whose  presence  was 
Ml  of  danger  and  terror  to  the  evoker.  As 
late  as  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  public 
schools  of  necromancy  are  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  SeviUe,  Toledo,  and  Salamanca,  in 
caverns  and  other  subterranean  retreats,  the 
entrances  to  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  caused 
to  be  securely  walled  up. — ^The  latest  form  of 
necromancy  will  be  found  treated  under  the 
head  of  Spirituausm.    See  also  Maoio. 

NECTAR,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mvthologists  and  'poets,  the  beverage  of 
the  gods,  imparting  health,  vigor,  youth,  and 
beauty  to  all  who  drank  it.  It  is  described  as  a 
red  wine,  which  like  that  of  mortals  was  drunk 
mixed  with  water.    It  was  served  at  the  ban- 

3 nets  of  the  immortals  by  Hebe  or  Ganymede. 
Lcoording  to  a  few  ancient  writers  it  was  the 
same  as  ambrosia,  being  not  the  drink  but  the 
food  of  thegods.  In  the  Uiad,  Thetis  is  repre- 
sented as  preserving  the  body  of  Patrodus 
from  decay  by  anoinong  it  with  both  ambrosia 
and  nectar. 

NECTARINE,  a  fhdt  considered  by  bota- 
nists as  in  no  way  distinct  from  the  peach  except 
in  its  having  a  smooth  skin.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  amygdalu*  Pertiea^  variety  latu  of  De 
Candolle,  and  like  its  parent  ipecies  occurs  in 
two  sorts,  viz. :  tiie  freestone  nectarine,  with 
the  flesh  parting  from  the  nut,  and  the  ding- 
etone  nectarine,  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the 


nut  'The  beet  varieties  are  known  mderfk 
names  of  eariy  violet,  Elruge,  Boston,  Hvafi 
tawny,  Roman,  te.,  requiring  the  tiBe  trsit- 
ment  in  cultivation  as  is  appropriate  to  tks 
peach.  Royle,inhis''IIluste^tionaofBota7,*' 
dec  (London,  1889),  moitions  the  neetviM  m 
being  seen  in  the  gardens  of  nortlien  Ib&, 
where  it  is  called  the  smooth  peach ;  bat  fnm 
whence  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain,  h 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  ^ 
nectarine  is  sometimes  forced  in  peach  boom 
with  success;  and  some  of  the  hardisr  soiti 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

NECTARY,  a  term  now  in  disuse,  employid 
by  the  linnnan  botanists  to  designate  that  psrt 
of  the  flower  which  secretes  a  sugary  fluid  sis- 
ilar  to  or  precisdy  the  same  as  honey.    IW 
use  of  this  fluid  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
attracting  insects,  so  that  fertilizatSan  nigkt 
be  rendered  certain  by  their  rubbfing  their 
bodies  agsinst  the  pollen  grains  and  thus  tnm- 
ferring  them  to  the  stigmata.   This  idea  baov 
abandoned,  and  the  nectary  is  not  considered 
an  essential  or  distinct  organ,  the  seereCioa  ii 
question  differing  in  no  particular  ftmctkasl 
aspect  from  other  secretions  in  other  parts  of 
the  plant     Malpighi  in  1671,  Toumelbft  ia 
1694,  and  Vaillant  in  1718  noticed  thisboBcysA 
secretion  in  particular  parts  of  flowers;  bot'ths 
last  especially  did  not  regard  the  parts  m^ft- 
serving  any  distinct  name.    linnseua,  however, 
in  1750,  in  his  Philo9ophia  Botaniea^  dainstht 
merit  of  having  first  detected  and  ^mmi 
these  orsans.    With  him  the  corolla  of  a  flowo- 
consisted  of  the  petal  and  the  nectary;  ti» 
latter  was  called  the  melliferous  part  pecofisr 
to  the  flower.    Frequentiy  it  was  only  a  i 
or  glandular  bodies  in  the   bottom   or  the 
calvx,  at  the  base  of  the  petals  or  _„ 
as  in  herberii^  ealthoy  and  the  sOiquoee  . 
erica^juehnoj  kc ;  or  scales  in  the  baae'of  the 
corolla,  as  in  9edfim  and  cramila  ;  or  a  sort  <4 
pitcher  (ureeohu)  in  the  same  poeitioii,  m  ia 
eueomi*  and  nueu$;  or  a  fleshy  ring  smwiaad- 
ing  the  germen,  as  in  nieandra,  eroms,  and  mi- 
via;  or  the  base  of  the  petals  becoming  a  mti 
of  fleshy  gland,  as  in/ritinaria  ;  or  pits  ia  tW 
tube  of  the  corolla  or  in  the  petals^  aa  in  Af* 
drophyUum;  or  processes  from  the  etamcM.  m 
in  tioia  andfumaria;  or  pores  on  the  ovary.  •• 
in  ieiUa  and  ruta;  or  a  swelling  of  the  W«- 
tom  of  the  corolla,  as  in  l<mu€ra  and  ff»r«pri*- 
or  sub-tubular,  honey-bearing  clawa*  ssia 


myo9orui  and  ranttneulvi;  or  a  terminal  if«r. 
asina^u»2(f^ta  and  impatiem;  or  the  labeOoa 
of  the  orehis  fkmily  was  considered  the  ncccsrr, 
and  even  the  cup  of  the  nareimus.  The  nectar 
itself  was  guiurded  by  the  neetarilytmm,  hi  the 
shape  of  hairs,  scales,  rings,  connivent  aad  €«■- 
Crete  anthers ;  or  lodged  securely  in  the  i 
roth^ca^  pocket-Hke  swellings;  or 
and  pointed  out  to  insects  by  the  nseiutwtiifmt, 
in  the  forms  of  q>ots,  lines,  or  proeeasea  «f 
more  vivid  tints. 

NEEDLE,  a  slender  steel  Instrnment,  peiai- 
ed  at  one  end  and  with  an  eye  at  tb«  oCher. 
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lied  lor  emyiiifftiie  thread  in  tewing.  Among 
iBflirifised  people,  at  a  yeiy  earl j  period,  rude 
atttmpts  were  made  to  form  needles  or  bod- 
kiDf  of  bone  and  ivory,  by  means  of  which 
tMr  gannentfl  might  be  stitched   together. 
The  use  of  needles  waft  known  to  the  ancient 
SgTptiaDB,  a  few  having  been  found  in  their 
tombi.    These  were  of  bronze  and  of  large 
■le,  being  from  8  to  4  inches  in  length ;  but 
WQkhison  states  that  such  as  were  employed 
is  their  fine  work  must  have  been  of  a  very 
■mntekind.   Fliny  mentions  needles  of  bronze 
kt  tewing  and  knitting  as  being  in  use  in  his 
day.    The  Spanish  or  steel  needle  was  in- 
trodnoed  into  England  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Hizibeth;  but  the  process  by  which  it  was 
made  wis  kept  aecret,  and  the  art  was  unknown 
until  the  year  1660,  when  it  was  again  revived 
by  Ohrifltopher  Oreening  at  Long  Orenden  in 
Bsrkinghwnshire,    Great  improvements  have 
BDoe  been  introduced  in  neeole  making;  and 
the  "fine  steel  needles"  of  that  period  bear  but 
ft&iat  resemblance  to  the  delicate  and  hi^y 
tempered  needles  of  the  present  time.    The 
mannfaetare  of  needles  is  now  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  many  villases  in  England,  but 
principally  at  Bedditch,  about  14  imles  from 
terminghflm ;  and  from  this  obscure  place  a 
laise  portion  of  Europe,  the  British  colonies, 
ittd  the  United  States  are  supplied.    They  are 
alio  made  at  Aiz  la  Ohapelle  and  at  Borcette, 
a  town  not  fiir  distant,  the  latter  place  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  on  the 
continent. — ^Though  eztremdy  simple  in  its 
form  and  ^pearanoe,  the  needle  requires  a 
mokitade  of  operations  for  its  construction, 
pMsng  throng  the  hands  of  nearly  100  work- 
men.  The  w&es  of  various  sizes  being  fbmish- 
ed  in  coils  to  the  needle  maker,  he  selects  such 
ai  are  of  equal  diameter  and  dips  them  into 
pieoM,  each  of  the  length  of  two  needles,  with 
lUfd  shears,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
the  cQtting  room.    These,  being  cut  from  the 
coil,  are  of  course  more  or  less  bent.    To 
itrai^ten  them,  many  thousands  are  enclosed 
withm  a  ooufde  of  rings,  and,  after  bein^  heat- 
ed to  redness,  are  laid,  still  retained  m  tiie 
ringi,  on  an  iron  plate.    The  workman  then 
takes  what  is  called  a  smooth  file,  having  two 
doU  cot  lengthwise  in  it,  into  which  the  edges 
of  tiie  rings  are  inserted.    Holding  this  instru- 
Aeot  by  Uie  ends,  he  rolls  the  rings  backward 
and  forward  until  the  wires  by  their  friction 
jmnat  each  other  become  perfectly  straight, 
nie  wires  are  next  pointed  by  applying  them 
to  amaO,   nq>idly  revolving  grmdstones.    A 
workman  is  seated  by  each  stone,  holding  in 
hii  left  hand  a  number  of  wires,  so  arranged 
that  the  ends  project  slightly  over  the  fingers 
ttd  hand,  ana  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
ri^  hand  he  so  rolk  the  wires  over  the  stone 
ii  to  produce  a  symmetrical  point,  occasionall v 
^»ing  them  in  waler  to  keep  them  cool. 
Tbs  operation  soon  ruins  the  health  of  the 
pinder,  the  fine  dust  from  the  steel  penetrat- 
bg  the  lungs,  and  producing  a  disease  known 


as  '^  grinders^  asthma.*^  A  physician  in  Bed- 
ditch  has  observed  during  a  long  practice  that 
out  of  many  thousand  men  employed  in  point- 
ing, scarcely  one  reaches  the  age  of  40.  Many 
ingenious  methods  have  been  contrived  to 
remedy  this  evil,  but  the  grinders  are  unwilling 
to  adopt  them,  as  by  lessening  the  risk  they 
fear  a  decrease  in  their  wages ;  and  the  only 
precaution  they  take  is  that  of  tying  a  larse 
handkerchief  over  the  mouth.  The  neefle 
manufacturers  are  now  introduciDg  ventiliMing 
shafts  which  puri^  the  air  from  Sie  iiriurious 
dust.  The  wires  being  pointed  at  both  ends, 
the  centre  of  each  is  flattened,  and  a  groove  is 
formed  on  either  side,  with  a  small  indentation 
at  the  spot  where  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  to 
be  made,  which  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  stamping  machine.  A  bed  of  iron 
which  contains  the  under  half  of  the  die  or 
stamp  is  supported  on  a  heavy  stone,  the  upper 
half  being  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  hammer, 
of  about  12  lbs.  weight,  which  is  raised  with 
the  foot  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  wires  are 
dropped,  one  at  a  time,  upon  the  iron  bed,  and 
the  hammer  is  made  to  fall  upon  them  with  a 
sharp  blow.  The  raised  &oes  of  the  stamp 
produce  indentations  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wire ;  and  though  the  operator  ac^usts  each 
piece  separately,  yet  he  can  stamp  2,000  wires 
or  4,000  needles  in  an  hour.  The  work  of  eye- 
ing the  needles  is  performed  by  boys,  who  use 
small  hand  presses  for  the  purpose.  The 
needles  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and 
placed  on  an  iron  slab.  The  upper  arm  of  the 
press  is  provided  with  a  couple  of  steel  points 
or  cutters  whidi  are  brought  down  to  punch 
the  eyes,  the  boy  constantly  moving  the  wires 
in  his  hand  so  as  to  bring  a  fresh  one  under 
the  cutter.  So  expert  do  they  become  in  this 
business,  that  it  is  said  they  can  pierce  one 
human  hair  and  thread  it  with  another.  An- 
other method  is  sometimes  adopted  for  eyeing 
the  needles.  The  wires,  after  being  pointed 
at  the  ends,  are  cut  in  two,  and  laid  parallel 
to  each  other  in  boxes.  The  head  of  each 
separate  wire  is  then  flattened  with  a  small 
hunmer  on  a  block  of  steel,  which  hardens  it 
so  much  that  it  is  necessary  to  soften  it  by 
heating  before  the  eye  can  be  made.  The 
piercer,  who  is  generally  a  child,  then  places 
the  ends  on  a  block  of  steel,  and  with  one  blow 
of  a  hammer  by  means  of  a  sharp  punch  pierces 
the  eye.  The  needle  is  turned  over  and  the 
operation  repeated  in  order  that  the  two  sides 
may  be  alike.  The  groove  is  formed  aft;er- 
ward  by  means  of  a  small  file.  This  method 
is  little  practised,  being  neither  so  economical 
nor  so  expeditious  as  Uiat  first  described.  In 
the  former  process,  i^r  the  wire  is  perforated, 
the  needles  are  strung  on  fine  wires,  and  the 
bur  formed  by  stamping  out  the  eyes  is  filed 
off.  llie  lengths  are  next  separated  between 
the  eyes  by  bending  the  lines  of  needles  back- 
ward and  forward  The  points  then  being 
held  firmly  in  a  hand  vice,  the  heads  are  filed 
to  their  proper  ahape.    Tlus  completes  the  soft 
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work,  as  it  is  called.  The  next  process  is  hard- 
ening. The  needles  are  now  in  a  black,  soft, 
ding7  state ;  and  in  order  to  harden  them  thej 
are  placed  on  iron  plates  and  brought  to  a  red 
heat  when  ther  are  plnnged  into  cold  water 
or  oil,  after  which  they  are  again  heated  to  a 
less  temperature  and  more  gradnallj  cooled. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  kept  in  constant  motion 
nntil,  changing  to  a  bine  color,  they  are  seen 
to  be  of  the  proper  temper.  Bach  of  the  nee- 
dles as  haye  become  ^storted  are  detected 
by  rolling  them  npon  a  smooth  steel  surface 
with  tiie  finger.  These  are  straightened  by 
being  ^P^  upon  an  anyil  with  a  smaU  ham- 
mer. The  scouring  or  cleaning  is  accomplish- 
ed by  laying  the  needles  in  hei^>s  npon  pieces 
of  canyas,  scattering  npon  them  a  quantity  of 
soft  soap,  emery,  and  ou,  and  rolling  them  into 
bundles  which  are  secured  by  being  closely 
wound  with  twine.  Each  bundle  is  m>m  2  to 
8  feet  long  and  from  8  to  4  inches  thick. 
These  are  placed  in  a  scouring  machine,  which 
resembles  a  common  mangle,  and  roUed  back- 
ward and  forward  for  50  or  60  hours.  The 
canvas  becoming  worn  requires  renewing  every 
8  hours,  and  fresh  polishing  materials  are  then 
added.  The  scouring  and  cleaning  is  continued 
for  the  best  needles  7  or  8  days.  When  taken 
out  of  the  canvas  they  are  laid  on  tin  plates, 
and  a  little  girl  is  employed  to  place  the  heads 
all  one  way.  This  is  done  simply  by  wrapping 
a  piece  of  wash  leather  around  the  fore  finger, 
and  pressing  it  against  one  end  of  the  pile  of 
needles,  thus  catching  all  the  points  which  lie 
in  that  direction.  All  the  imperfect  needles 
are  then  removed,  the  remainder  are  placed  in 
rows  upon  metal  plates  with  the  eyes  project- 
ing over  the  edge,  and  a  red-hot  iron  plate  is 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  produce  a  dark 
blue  film  upon  the  heads,  which  indicates  a 
proper  temper.  The  very  delicate  operation 
of  ariUing,  or  removing  the  Jagged  portions 
ftxrai  the  interior  of  the  eye,  follows.  This  is 
performed  by  a  woman  who  has  before  her  a 
8-sided  steel  drill,  revolving  rapidly.  Taking 
the  needles  in  her  hand  and  arranging  them  in 
the  form  of  a  fan,  she  brings  them  successively 
under  the  action  of  the  drill,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  after  bevelling  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  eye  where  it  communicates 
with  the  groove,  which  is  called  counter-sink- 
ing. The  drilling  of  the  eye  is  a  modem  im- 
provement, and  requires  a  very  steady  hand. 
The  points  are  finished  upon  a  small  rotating 
stone,  and  t^en  polished  on  a  wheel  covered 
with  buff  leather,  slightly  coated  with  polish- 
ing paste.  Lastly  they  are  counted  into  quar- 
ters of  hundreds,  folded  in  colored  paperai  and 
labelled.  For  exportation  these  are  made  up 
into  packeto  containing  from  20,000  to  60,000 
each.  The  processes  above  described  apply 
only  to  the  finer  sorts  of  needles.  In  the 
heavier  kinds,  such  as  harness,  upholsterers*, 
sail,  mattress,  and  book-binding  needles,  many 
of  these  operations  are  omitted.  The  French 
needles  are  generally  made  of  iron  wire  which 


is  converted  in  the  oovme  of  the  prooM  bj 
cementation  into  steeL  The  maan&etirf  b; 
this  method  is  less  difficult,  but  the  needki  tn 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  i^igjish.— The  importi 
of  needles  into  the  United  States  in  the  tmt 
ending  June  80,  1869,  -amounted  to  tM4,TK 
of  which  $217,884  were  from  England. 

NEEDIJIS,  Thb,  a  duster  of  5  mmM 
rocks  in  the  Englidi  channel,  lying  off  the  1. 
extremity  of  the  isle  of  Wight  They  are  tm- 
posed  of  thick  strata  of  chalk  altematiBg  wink 
very  thin  strata  of  black  fiint  Thewafitw 
continually  producing  changes  in  their  km. 
About  80  years  ago  the  prindpsl  one,  mloA 
was  120  feet  in  height,  nil  down,  and  alnoit 
entirely  disappeared. , 

NEEF,  or  Nups.  Preb,  the  elder,  a  piiiter 
of  the  flemish  school,  bom  in  Antwerp  ii 
1070,  died  in  1651.  He  was  a  discUe  ci 
Henry  Steoiwyck  the  elder,  and  like  hn  wn 
distinguished  for  his  excellence  in  perfpeclivt 
and  architectural  views.  He  painted  priad- 
pally  the  interiors  of  churches  and  uu^ 
and  with  such  skill  and  ddicacy  that  tW 
most  magnificent  edifices  would  be  repfww* 
ed  in  the  small  space  of  a  cabinet  pktsM, 
and  the  various  decorations  finished  with  tkr 
utmost  precision  and  correctness.  Msayo' 
these  views  are  represented  by  tordkfif^ 
As  he  was  deficient  in  designing  figorei  bt 
often  employed  the  Francka,  Van  ThoMsa,  Jm 
Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  them ;  and  hm 
pictures,  decorated  by  the  two  last,  art  <  ^ 


quently  greatly  enhanced  in  value. 

NEELE,  HsNBT,  an  English  poet  sod  ■>- 
cellaneous  author,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  f^ 
1798,  committed  suicide,  Feb.  7, 1828.  He  wm 
the  son  of  an  engraver  in  the  Strand,  aai  b 
early  life  was  articled  to  an  attomej.  Bifort 
his  clerkship  had  expired  he  pabliahed  a  ▼oi- 
ume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  their  nirin 
choly  character.  In  1827  he  delivered  a  mtw 
of  lectures  on  Enriish  poetry  from  Cbsneer  to 
Cowper.  His  other  woite  are:  **Dran<i« 
Bcenes,''  "The  Romance  of  English  History.' 
and  ''literary  Remains,''  publuhed  sfttr  ba 
death.  He  was  engaged  upon  another  woti. 
when  his  intense  application  to  study  broairU 
on  a  fit  of  insanity,  during  which  he  kflM 
himself. 

NEEMUOH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  ia  tte 
territory  of  Gwalior,  built  on  rising  f^nni 
near  the  boundary  between  Malwah  and  Mewtf. 
871  m.  8.  W.  from  Delhi;  pop.  about  4,(rt». 
It  is  an  important  Britirii  miHtary  statioa,  $d 
has  an  extensive  cantonment  and  a  smaD  f^^ 
A  mutiny  of  native  troops  took  place  here,  Jbb* 
8, 1857,  and  on  Nov.  8  the  BriUah  garrisoa  v» 
attacked  by  ft,000  rebela,  who  bealeged  tb<? 
ineffectually  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  we^ 
finally  driven  off  after  attempting  an  aaash. 

NEES  VON  E8ENBE0K,  CnaariAX  Gen 
FioBD  Dahikl,  a  German  botanist  and  satarai- 
ist,  bora  near  Erbach  in  the  OdenwaM,  FtV 
14, 1776,  died  March  16,  1858.  He  w»  c^ 
cated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Darmstedt,  and  froB 
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IW  to  1799  at  the  imiTeraity  of  Jena,  where  he 
im^ed  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
btettoe  aocniainted  with  Fiohte  and  Sohelling. 
After  pracaaing  for  a  time  as  a  physician,  he 
was  appointed  in  1818  professor  of  botanj  at 
Iriangen,  and  in  Angnst  of  the  same  year  was 
elected  president  of  the  Leopoldine  academy 
of  Datondiata.    In  1819  he  was  called  to  the 
lewlj  founded  uniyersity  of  Bonn,  and  with 
tiie  help  of  his  brother  laid  out  the  botanic 
garden  there ;  and  in  1830  he  went  to  Breslau 
M  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  bo- 
tuie  garden.    The  Is^r  years  of  his  life  were 
distaibed  by  his  p«-ticipation  in  the  revolution- 
ary moyements  in  Germany.  In  1848  he  went  to 
B^lin^  but  was  exiled  from  that  city  in  Jan. 
18i9.    In  Jan.  1 851,  he  was  suQ>ended  from  the 
pfofesBorship  in  the  university  of  Breslau  in 
eoosequence  of  his  connection  with  a  political 
foci^  called  the  fraternity  of  laborers,  and  by 
a  royal  decree  was  deprived,  March  18,  1852, 
di  kis  <^oe.    Without  property,  suspected  by 
florenunent,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
nnily,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  for  support  on 
the  ttd  of  his  friends,  and  to  sell  his  valuable 
library,  and  his  herbarium,  consisting  of  80,000 
■edmens.     One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
German  botanists,  he  was  honored  with  nu- 
rneroos  dignities,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  77  learned  societies.    Gk>ethe,  in  his  *^  Meta- 
Biorphosis  of  Plants,^^  had  advanced  the  the- 
ory that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  are 
an  mo^cationaof  one  common  type,  the  leaf; 
and  thia  theory  Nees  von  Esenbeck  demon- 
strated to  be  scientifically  true  in  his  Bdndbueh 
itr  BOanUt  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1820-'21). 
Affioog  his  other  botanical  works  are :  DUAU 
^iflt jfiiam  fToaMrt (Bambeiv,  1814);  DaaSyi- 
tm  dsr  Pike  und  Sehwdmme  (Wtlrzburg,  1816) ; 
Di0  P/lansentubitaMy  written  in  coi\junction 
w^  Biachof  and  Bothe  (Erlangen,  1819) ;  De 
Cmmamono  (Bonn,  1828) ;  Bryologta  Germani- 
fls,  with  48  colored  plates,  in  coigunotion  with 
Homachuch  and  Sturm  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg, 
IfiSJ^^Sl);  Agnmtologia  Branlieruiiy  forming 
the  first  part  of  Martius^s  Flora  BraailUnm 
(Biottgart,     1829) ;    EnumenUio    Plantarum 
Grfpi0aamiearum  Javm  et  Intulamm  adjaeen- 
tkm  (Breslau,  1880) ;  Genera  et  Speciee  Am- 
itnarum  (Nuremberg,  1888) ;  Systema  Lauru 
mnm  (BerUsi,  1886) ;  Uora  AfnccB  AustraHo- 
rmUUta^ratioMiMonographieas  (Glogau,  1841) ; 
and  S^aiema  HepaUcaTunk,  in  conjunction  with 
Qottache  and  liudenberg  (Hamburg,  1844-'7). 
He  began  his  long  proje^ed  illustrated  manual 
of  imiraval  natural  history  with  a  volume  enti- 
tled Die  eUlgemeine  Formenlehre  der  Natur 
(Bretlaa,  1852).    He  early  applied  himself  to 
t^  study  of  cryptogamous  pumts,  in  regard  to 
wiiieh  hia  researches  were  minute  and  exten- 
m.    Hia  great  work  in  this  department  is  the 
Sf^atmrfeaekiehU  der  Europdieehen  L^>ermoose^ 
alao  mentioned  under  the  title  of  Erinnerungen 
aut  dem  JSieeengebirge  (4  vols.,   Berlin   and 
BreaUn,  18Sd-'8).    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  devoted  lumaBlf  to  speculative  thought,  and 


Eublished  ^1841)  Die  KaturphUoeaphie,  which 
e  intendea  as  the  first  part  of  a  ^*  System  of 
Speculative  Philosophy." 

NEFF,  Felix,  a  Swiss  missionary,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Oct.  8, 1798,  died  there  in  1829.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant;  but  forsook  the  military 
career  in  1819  to  become  a  missionary  in  the 
valleys  of  the  upper  Alps.  In  1821-2  he  vis- 
ited the  destitute  districts  of  Gr^aoble  and 
Mens  in  France;  and  in  April,  1828.  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  ordained  an  Independ- 
ent minister.  After  returning  to  Switzerland 
he  resumed  his  labors  in  the  Alpine  glens,  dedi- 
cating churches,  organizing  schools,  and  aiming 
incessantly  to  benefit  the  people ;  and  the  hard- 
ships to  which  he  subjected  himself  finally  de- 
stroyed his  health.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  A.  Bost  (London,  1855). 

NEGOTIABLE  PAPEB,  either  promissory 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to  a  payee 
or  hia  order.  '  In  the  article  Exchange,  Bill 
OF,  some  of  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  ne- 
gotiable paper  have  been  stated.  In  ei^lana- 
tion  of  the  central  principle  and  foundation  of 
this  very  peculiar  system  of  law,  we  will  briefly 
consider  its  origin  and  history.  The  earliest 
commerce  must  have  been  by  barter,  and 
therefore  limited  to  the  exchange  of  superflui- 
ties between  neighbors.  Then  money  was  in- 
vented and  used  as  the  representative  of  all 
value  and  all  property ;  and  he  who  had  any 
thing  to  spare  could  exchange  it  for  money,  in 
which  its  value  was  vested,  and  this  value 
could  be  retained  by  him  who  held  it  until  he 
wished  to  exchange  it  for  something  he  needed 
to  use.  It  was  an  immense  step  thus  to  obtain 
a  representative  of  all  value ;  and  the  utility 
of  it  grew  with  the  increasing  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  was  found  adeauate  to  the  wants 
of  this  commerce  until  a  few  centuriea  ago, 
when  the  next  step  was  taken,  and  something 
was  found  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
representative  of  all  value ;  and  to  1^  last  in- 
vention the  enormous  increase  of  commerce 
since  it  came  into  use  must  be  ascribed.  As  a 
bag  of  coin  represented  the  value  of  100  oxen, 
now  a  strip  of  paper  represents  the  value  of 
barrels  of  gold.  But  while  the  principal  bene- 
fit of  negotiable  paper  is  due  to  the  fiict  of  this 
perfect  representation  of  all  value,  there  are 
two  other  utilities  attached  to  it  of  almost  equal 
importance.  One  of  these  is  the  facilifyit 
offers  for  paying  distant  debts  without  transfer 
of  money  or  property,  by  making  debts  in  one 
place  pay  debts  in  another,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  bills  of  exchange.  The  other  ia 
l^e  method  it  ofibrs  of  accumulating  credit  and 
employing  the  whole  mass  as  money  by  means 
of  successive  indorsements.  Such  a  transaction 
as  a  request  by  one  in  Rome  to  his  debtor  in 
Athens,  to  pay  the  debt  to  some  one  there  whom 
the  creditor  in  Borne  owed,  must  have  taken 
place  often  from  the  first  beginnings  of  foreign 
commerce,  as  is  intimated  under  Exohanoe, 
Bill  of,  where  reference  b  made  to  the  prob- 
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ableoriffinandhistorrofbillBofezcbange.  We 
will  add  only,  that  the  many  and  inconsistent 
theories  which  refer  the  invention  to  the  Jews, 
who  made  nse  of  it  to  transfer  their  property 
from  oonntries  hi  which  they  were  threatened 
witii  persecution  and  robbery,  to  others  where 
they  were  safer;  to  the  Gnelphio  Florentines 
when  they  were  exiled  from  Italy  by  the  rioto- 
riooB  GhibeUines ;  or  to  the  Lombara  merchants 
who  were  driyen  ft^m  country  to  country,  per- 
haps for  their  oppressiTS  usury,  and  more 
probably  for  their  wealth;  all  of  these  only 
prove  that  about  6  centuries  ago  the  biU  of 
exchange  came  into  use  among  merchants 
and  capitalists  in  western  Europe,  and  nothing 
more  is  certainly  known  about  it.  It  was  not 
until  long  afterward  that  negotiable  promis- 
sory notes  were  used.  Indeed,  about  tne  year 
1700,  a  disinclination  to  admit  them  to  the 
priyilcffes  of  negotiability  was  so  distincUy  in- 
dicaled  by  the  Endlish  judges  (chiefly  by  Lord 
Ohief  Justice  Holt  in  1702),  that  in  1704  it 
caused  the  statute  of  8  and  4  Anne,  ch.  9,  by 
whidi  it  is  enacted  that  they  should  be  ^^  assign- 
able and  indorsable  over  in  the  same  manner 
as  inland  biUs  of  exchange  are  or  may  be  by  the 
cnstom  of  merchants.**  It  was  by  merchants, 
who  could  not  but  see  the  vast  advantage  of 
bills  of  exchange,  that  they  were  so  firmly 
established  as  mstruments  of  commerce,  that 
the  courts  were  compelled  to  recognize  them. 
When,  at  a  later  period,  the  fi'equent  use  of 
negotiable  promiraory  notes  brought  them 
before  the  courts,  resistance  was  made;  but 
the  usefblness  of  the  thing  and  the  power  of 
mercantile  usage  overcame  this  resistance,  and 
in  &ct  caused  the  enactment  above  referred 
to.  The  secret  of  this  resistance  lies  in  the 
fret,  that  the  negotiabilitv  of  instruments, 
from  which  the  whole  of  their  mercantile 
value  is  derived,  is  an  absolute  exceptionto,  or 
rather  comes  into  decided  conflict  with,  the  best 
establi^ed  principles  of  the  common  law.  To 
explain  this,  we  must  refer  to  the  ancient  rule, 
that  no  chose  in  action  can  be  assigned.  A 
chose  in  action  (which  means  any  debt,  or 
daim,  or  interest  not  in  possesion  of  the 
holder^  is  only  a  right  to  recover  something  by 
an  action,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  right  to  go 
to  law ;  and  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equi^, 
had  settied  upon  rules,  of  which  the  purpose 
and  effect  were  to  prevent  the  assignment  or 
transfer  of  such  a  right  of  action,  in  a  manner 
detrimental  and  unjust  to  the  party  sued.  The 
assignee  was  obliged  to  bring  nis  action  in  the 
name  of  the  asn^or.  The  reason  was,  that 
the  assignee  must  hold  the  debt,  subject  to  all 
the  equitable  defences,  or  equities  of  defence 
(by  which  legal  phrase  is  meant  defences 
ffrounded  in  equitv),  which  the  debtor  might 
have.  For  example,  if  A  owes  B  $1,000  for 
goods  bought,  and  gives  B  some  receipt  or 
other  instrument  showing  this;  and  A  soon 
pays  B  $800,  and  then  $800  more;  and  B,  not 
iemng  0  of  this,  sells  the  debt  to  0  as  if  it 
were  still  $1,000,  and  0  sues  it ;  now  if  0  sues  in 


the  name  of  B,  that  is,  if  the  aotkm  to  B  «.  A, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  A  from  riioviM 
that  he  has  already  paid  $600.    But  if  these, 
tion  stands  0  et.  A  for  the  original  debt,  tkn 
might  be  at  least  a  formal  diffieul^r  hi  perail- 
ting  A  to  show  what  he  had  paid  B.  hAosM 
be  observed,  that  if;  in  the  case  soppoeed,  C 
sues  A  in  the  name  of  B,  A  cannot  set  op  ti  s 
defence  any  payment  which  he  had  nude  to  B 
after  he  haa  notice  of  B*s  transfer  to  0,  be- 
cause this  would  not  be  equitable,  bat  ridMr 
a  ftaxid  upon  0.    And  it  may  ferther  be  re- 
marked, tLat  in  those  of  our  states  in  wUdi 
the  assicnee  of  a  chose  in  action  may  or  sat 
bring  his  action  against  the  debtor  hi  hli  owi 
name,  these  equitable  defences  are  all  pre- 
served to  the  original  debtor.    Kowtbenli 
is  precisely  otherwise  in  regard  to  ncgotisyi 
paper.    Here  no  eouitable  defences  of  thii  kisd 
are  permitted  against  a  party  who  hoMitbe 
paper  by  indorsement,  ana  for  value.    Thkb 
what  is  meant  by  the  negotiabiUty  of  a  proh 
issory  note ;  and  it  is  secured  by  the  wordi 
'^  or  order.**    If  A,  in  the  case  before  isp- 
posed,  save  B  his  note,  promisbg  thereby 
to  pay  him,  without  the  words  ^  or  order, 
$1,000  in  6  months,  and  saw  fit  to  pay  bfastbi 
two  sums  of  $800  even  in  S  and  4  mondii,  ni 
afterward  B  sold  the  note  to  0,  A  covM  ibov 
in  an  action  against  him  what  he  had  peii 
and  would  be  held  to  0  only  for  the  bslMer; 
for  by  such  a  note  he  promises  to  pay  6  fl^OOft. 
and  does  not  promise  to  pay  that  sum  to  «f- 
body  else.    But  if  the  note  promised  to  pef  B 
*^  or  his  order,**  A  has  now  given  paper  miiA 
may  so  forth  into  the  community  and  pe* 
from  hand  to  hand,  cairying  his  credit  fcr  tbe 
sum  named  with  it ;  he  promises  now  to  pey 
the  whole  sum,  not  to  B  only,  but  to  anvboiy 
else  who  owns  the  note  by  B*s  order,  sad  wbo 


S resents  it  to  him  at  maturity.  If  u 
e  chooses  to  pay  B  any  part  of  the 
before  maturity,  without  having  the  paTWSi 
written  upon  the  note  itaeU;  he  pays  tk 
money  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  lose  it  Aad 
B  exercises  his  right  to  order  the  payveot  U 
be  made  to  another  person  by  indonfaig  ^ 
note;  that  is,  by  writing  his  name  oa  tbe 
back.  A  note  or  bill  is  said  to  be  negocieblt 
when  thus  payable  to  order,  because  1^  tbw 
words,  or  rather  by  this  quality  of  Usssifcr 
ableness  which  these  words  sire,  the  note  be 
comes  capable  of  being  used  in  barincsi(tb* 
Latin  woitl  neffotktm  meaning  businessX  »  * 
instrument  of  business;  that  la,  as  raoaey  ft- 
self  could  be  used,  or  as  the  representative  cf 
money;  and  it  is  said  to  be  negotiated,  wbes 
it  is  so  transferred  by  indorsement— U  ii  s 
perfectiy  well  establiahed  rule  of  law,  made  is 
fact  inevitable  by  the  nature  and  use  of  moMy. 
that  money,  or  coined  gold  and  silver,  dUbn 
fttmi  sll  other  property  m  the  foDowing  psrti^ 
ular.  If  a  man  loses  his  watch  or  is  robbed 
of  it,  and  the  finder  or  robber  sHls  it  for  vilse 
to  a  perfectly  innocent  purchaser,  who  seDeit 
to  another,  and  he  to  another,  aod  so  oa,  Ike 
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ovMr  ein  tike  it  wbereTer  he  can  find  it,  for 
BO  hvf^  aoqnires  the  slightest  property  in  it 
i^Biiit  the  owner.  But  if  a  man  loses  or  is 
ifbbed  of  goM  ooins,  and  the  finder  or  robher 
pgjt  than  awaj  to  an  innocent  party  in  the 
MTchase  of  goods,  the  owner  loses  his  money. 
He  cannot  reclaim  it  unless  by  proof  that  the 
nmfer  of  it  imew  when  he  took  it  that  it 
belonged  to  some  one  other  than  the  holder. 
Hov  this  IS  precisely  so  in  relation  to  promis- 
•orj  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to 
ofte  or  to  bearer.  A  familiar  example  may 
be  foond  in  bank  notes,  which  are  only  prom- 
MOfy  notes  payable  to  bearer,  and  which  stand 
enetly  on  the  footing  of  coined  money,  in 
that  any  one  receiving  them  innocently,  for 
rdne,  hdds  them  against  any  original  owner. 
lor  a  while  the  law  was,  in  England  at  least, 
that  one  who  purchased  negotiable  paper 
**inder  soq^oioiis  circmnstanoes"  could  not 
hold  it  against  a  true  owner,  or  recover  from 
vondflor  or  indorser.  But  the  merchants  and 
bankera  of  London  convinced  the  courts  (so 
nji  Lord  Campbell  in  his  ''  Life  of  Lord  Chief 
Joitiee  Tenterden*')  that  this  rule  was  a  very 
danieroas  one ;  and  after  a  while  the  law  was 
eitahlidied  there,  as  it  is  here,  that  nothing  is 
a  deftttoe  against  a  holder  for  value  but  proof 
of  aetoal  fraud ;  that  is,  proof  that  he  took  it 
with  actoii  knowledge  that  the  party  from 
whom  he  took  it  had  no  property  in  it,  and  no 
light  to  transfer  it.  In  Goodman  f».  Harvey  (4 
iiiolphiia  and  Ellis,  870),  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Deomaa says:  *^  We  have  shaken  off  the  last 
remnant  of  the  contrary  doctrine."  And  why  ? 
In  order  that  negotiable  paper  might  become 
the  adequate  instrument  of  business,  as  the 
word  negotiable  implies ;  and  for  this  end  that 
itoi^t  rq)Tesent  money,  and  take  the  place 
of  money,  and  possess  in  all  the  transactions 
of  boiinefls  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  money.  If  we  understand  clearly  this  prm- 
omie  and  purpose  of  negotiable  paper,  or  rather 
octhemfes  of  law  in  relation  to  negotiable 
poor,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  those 
niM.  his  for  this  purpose  that  all  those  rules 
ahn  at  giving  to  nerotiable  paper  the  certainty 
of  money;  o(  mating  it  tell  its  own  story  as 
monsj  does;  and,  in  few  words,  of  enabling 
trery  person  who  holds  it  to  use  it  precisely 
«  he  woaM  use  money,  with  the  additionid 
adfaalage  that  he  may,  by  his  indorsement, 
•dd  his  own  credit  to  that  which  the  paper 
akoadj  holds.  It  ia  to  a  nusapprehension  of 
tys  princi{de  and  purpose  that  we  owe  very 
■•eh  of  the  conflict  and  uncertainty  still  hanff- 
iig  over  aom^  parts  of  the  law  of  negotiable 
piper.  These  nilea  are  numerous.  They  form 
abeaatifbl,  but  an  extensive  and  an  intricate 
intern.  Even  an  indication  of  all  of  them, 
"ifficieDtly  full  to  be  intelli^ble,  would  occupy 
■me  apaoe  than  we  can  give  to  this  subject, 
utttpart  of  thia  law  which  refers  especially 
to  bOla  oi  exehanse  has  already  been  treated 
of  mder  that  head.  In  the  present  article  we 
i^  mideavor  to  g^ve  only  those  general  roles 


and  f^damental  principles  which  will  enable 
any  one  not  only  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
whole  system,  but  to  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion wmch  may  arise  in  reference  to  it. — ^Mr. 
Chitty  says  that  the  most  usual  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable promissory  note  in  England  is :  *^  £50  (or 
other  sum).  London,  Ist  Jany.  1860  (or  other 
place  or  date).  Two  months  after  date  (or  on 
demand,  or  any  other  specified  time),  I  promise 
to  pay  to  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order  fifty  pounds,  value 
received.  (Si^ed)  C.  D."  A  more  common 
form  in  America  is:  "New  York,  Jany.  1st, 
1860.  Value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A.  B. 
or  order  one  thousand  dollars  in  two  months. 
C.  D.^'  But  no  especial  form  is  necessary. 
The  essential  things  are,  a  distinct  promise, 
and  sufficient  certaintv  as  to.  the  payee,  the 
payer,  the  amount,  and  the  time  of^  payment. 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  one  purpose 
of  all  these  certainties  is  to  make  the  note,  as  far 
as  the  law  can  make  it  so,  the  absolute  equiva- 
lent of  money.  As  to  the  certainty  of  the  payee, 
he  may  be  either  the  original  payee,  or  one 
who  Ib  made  a  payee  by  the  indorsement  of  an 
original'  payee  or  of  an  indorsee ;  for  every 
indorsee  may  become  an  indorser.  If  the  note 
is  not  payable  to  bearer,  nor  to  any  payee  by 
name  or  description,  it  is  not  a  promissory 
note ;  but  it  may  be  payable  "  to  the  trustees 
under  the  will  of  (or  the  executors  of  the  wiH 
of)  A.  B.,  or  their  order ;"  for  such  descrip- 
tion define^  them  as  well  as  a  name.  If  it  be 
payable  to  A  or  B  it  is  bad,  because  it  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  payee.  Of  the  certainty 
as  to  the  payer,  he  must  be,  first,  the  maker, 
and  then  the  indorsers  in  their  order.  He  must 
be  distinctly  designated ;  and  if  it  be  signed  in 
the  alternative,  "  A  or  B,"  it  is  not  enouf^. 
It  has  been  held  that  signature  by  pencil,  and 
even  by  initials,  was  sufficient.  But  we  think 
these  decisions  forgetful  of  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiable paper,  which  certainly  ought,  in  our 
judgment,  to  be  signed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
if  the  papNer  is  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  transacting  business.  As  a  promissory  note, 
like  a  biU  of  exchange,  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  money,  it  should  be  payable  in 
money.  On  this  point  there  is  a  singular  dif- 
ference between  the  law  of  England  and  that 
of  some  of  the  United  States.  There,  bank 
of  Endiand  notes  are  a  lawftd  tender,  except- 
ing when  paid  by  the  bank  itself^  which  is 
bound  to  give  specie ;  and  yet  paper  promising 
to  pay  ^'in  cash  or  bank  of  England  notes*'  is 
not  negotiable,  because  not  payable  in  money. 
Similar  doctrine  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  and 
perhaps  some  other  states.  But  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  payable  in  **  good  current  bills  of 
the  state,"  and  in  some  states  even  less  accuracy 
than  this  is  required. — ^We  proceed  now  to 
speak  of  indorsement ;  first  premisong,  that  an 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory 
note ;  while  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who  is  re- 
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qxmslble  if  the  drawee  refbseB  to  aooept,  or  to 
Mj  the  bill,  stands  in  the  position  of  a  first  in- 
dorser.  All  that  is  said  therefore  of  indorse- 
ment, of  demand  and  notice,  and  liability,  ap- 
plies (this  being  understood)  equally  to  bUls  of 
exchange  and  to  promissory  notes.  Negotiable 
paper,  we  shall  see,  is  often  transferable  by 
delivery;  bnt  it  is  by  indorsement  that  it 
la  properly  transferred;  that  is,  the  payee, 
whether  an  oriMnal  payee  or  one  who  is  in- 
dorsee, writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  the 
paper,  and  delivers  it  to  him  who  is  to  be  the 
holder.  As  this  indorsement  is  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  order  it  paid,  no  one  can  indorse 
the  paper  who  has  not  this  right ;  that  is,  no 
one  bat  a  payee.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
oonmion  than  for  many  parties  to  write  their 
namee  one  under  the  other,  and  then  they 
stand  as  first,  second,  third  indorser,  and  so 
forth.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 
first  payee,  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  it  is 

Eayable,  may  indorse  it  either  in  ftill  or  in 
lank.  He  indorses  it  in  ftill  if  he  writes, 
"  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,"  and  then  signs  this ; 
and  now  he  makes  A.  B.  the  payee,  and  A.  B. 
and  nobody  else  can  indorse  it  But  he  in- 
dorses the  paper  in  blank  when  he  writes  only 
his  name  with  nothing  over.  As  yet,  then,  he 
makes  nobody  the  payee.  But  any  one  to 
whom  he  gives  it,  or  any  one  to  whom  it  is 
subsequently  given  and  who  becomes  the  law- 
fbl  holder  of  the  paper,  may  write  over  the 
name  of  the  payee  (or  indorser)  the  name  of 
any  person  whom  he  chooses  to  make  indorsee. 
When  he  has  thus  filled  the  indorsement,  the 
indorsee  alone  can  indorse  it  further.  Now 
if  a  note  has  on  its  back  the  names  of  A,  who 
is  payee,  and  then  B,  then  C,  then  D,  ic.,  if 
E  buys  the  note  and  sues  it,  he  may  write 
•* Pay  to  B"  over  A's  name,  and  "Pay  to  C " 
over  B*s  name,  and  so  on,  and  over  the  last  in- 
dorser, "  Pay  to  £."  Thus  the  title  is  deduced 
to  him,  and  all  the  previous  parties  are  liable 
to  him.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  as  of  the 
essence  of  negotiable  paper,  that  aa  A  promises 
by  his  indorsement  to  pay  if  the  maker  does 
not,  00  B  promises  to  pav  if  neither  the  maker 
nor  A  pays,  and  0  promises  to  pay  if  neither 
the  maker  nor  A  nor  B  pays,  and  so  on.  In  this 
war  the  accumulated  credit  of  all  the  names  is 
added  to  the  note,  because  every  person  who 
signi  the  paper  holds  the  guaranty  of  all  before 
him,  and  is  the  guarantor  of  everybody  who 
signs  before  him  to  all  who  come  after  him. 
It  must  be  farther  remarked,  that  £,  in  the 
above  case,  may  write  over  A*s  name,  "  Pay 
to  £,"  and  then  he  has  good  title  to  the 
note  from  A,  and  may  hold  him  and  the 
maker  liable.  But  he  can  hold  no  one  else. 
He  has  taken  away  the  right  of  B  to  indorse, 
because  he  has  made  A  indorse  to  E  and  not  to 
B;  and  if  B  could  not  indorse  legally,  neither 
eouM  0  nor  D.  Thus  a  holder  of  paper  with 
blank  indorseroenta  may  select  whom  he  will  and 
discharge  whom  he  will,  by  filling  the  indorse- 
ments so  as  to  derive  his  title  only  from  those 


whom  he  chooses  to  hokL  Tbera  Is,  Imiwpb, 
one  important  exception  to  this.  In  the  case 
above  supposed,  E  could  not  make  title  by  fil> 
ing  indorsement  from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to 
I>(omitting  0),  and  from  D  to  E,  and  so  boU 
D.  The  reason  is,  that  by  omitting  O  he  Ittsaoc 
only  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  eaKag 
on  0,  but  he  has  deprived  D  also  of  thispowcr; 
and  therefore  E  shall  not  himself  hold  D.  For 
every  indorser  has  a  rightto  look  to  every  par^ 
before  him,  that  is,  to  the  maker  and  erery  prior 
indorser ;  and  if  a  holder  chooses  to  discbarge 
any  of  these,  he  cannot  hold  any  sobseqwat 
party,  because  he  has  lessened  the  guaraiity  to 
which  that  Bubse<juent  party  may  look.  ¥nm 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  vtspm 
indorsed  in  blank  is  as  much  transferaUe  by 


delivery  as  paper  promising  to  pay  to  1 

and  if  one  noids  paper  indorsed  in  blank,  cr 

Eayable  to  bearer,  and  transfers  this  for  tsIos, 
y  delivery  only,  without  any  indofsemeBt  or 
guaranty,  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  it.  Bit 
paper  payable  to  bearer  cannot  be  indomd 
with  the  same  efiect  as  paper  payaUe  to  or- 
der, because  there  is  no  di^inct  payee.  It  is 
now  common  in  our  large  commercial  dtaas  far 
sellers  to  take  notes  payable  to  the  maker  hiaK 
self  or  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  hj  Um. 
Buch  notes  can  now  be  indorsed  if  any  hoUsr 
chooses  to  do  so,  or,  if  sold  or  discounted,  < 
be  transferred  by  delivery  only.  As 
ment  has  a  twofold  operation,  first  to  1 
the  paper,  and  then  to  guarantee  its  pajiuMt. 
these  two  operations  may  be  sepsrated.  If  m 
indorser  writes  over  his  name  any  reAiaal  to 
guarantee,  he  pmes  the  paper,  bat  cmnmoi  be 
called  upon.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  the  words,  '*  Without  recourse,^  the  resS  of 
the  sentence  ('*  to  me  in  any  evoit'^)  being  i 
plied  by  law  and  custom. — It  is  much  *'\ 
what  is  the  efiect  of  indorsement  by  one  not 
payee  or  indorsee ;  and  the  law  on  this  sal^Mi 
differs  in  different  states.  Peibaps  the  law  sa4 
the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  if  such  a  penm 
writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  wbea  or 
before  it  is  made  or  delivered,  he  may  be  ] 
as  if  he  wrote  it  on  the  face,  that  is,  as  i 
if  after  it  is  made  and  delivered,  he  may  be 
treated  as  a  guarantor,  or  the  payee,  tf  be 
elects  to  do  so,  may  write  his  own  name,  or 
authorize  a  holder  to  write  it,  on  the  paper 
over  the  name  already  there,  and  thus  make 
that  the  name  of  a  second  indorser. — It  has 
been  said,  under  Exchanoi,  Bill  op,  that  n  bffl 
imports  value  or  consideration;  ajui  this  ia 
also  true  of  a  promissory  note,  whether  tiM 
usual  words  ** value  received^*  be  inserted  er 
not  But  a  promissory  note  or  biU,  ahhoq^k 
not  negotiable,  differs  from  other  contracts^  not 
because  it  proves  its  own  consideration  or  vnlae» 
for  it  does  not,  but  because  it  raises  a  presmup- 
tion  of  this,  and  therefore  a  promissor  canawa 
defend  against  his  promise  by  saying  that  tl»ere 
was  no  consideration  for  it,  and  so  put  ihm 

Slaintiff  to  prove  consideration ;  bat  he  amy 
efeat  the  euim  and  avoid  hb  promise,  if  be 
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MB  proye  that  there  was  no  conrideration  for 
it  But  one  of  the  most  important  peoaliari- 
tiMof  negotiaUe  paper  is,  that  no  partj,  maker 
or  tooeptor  or  inaorser,  can  set  np  the  defence 
of  Vint  of  consideration,  against  any  third 
ftrtf  to  whom  it  has  heen  transferred  for  yalne 
withoat  notice.  It  is  precisely  this,  in  fact, 
vluoh  cbsracterijEes  negotiable  paper  and  makes 
it  the  fitdng  instrument  of  business.  A  makes 
the  paper,  B,  0,  D,  and  £  snccessively  indorse 
it;  ma  F,  to  whom  £  indorses  it,  need  not  in- 
qidra  irbether  A  or  B  or  0  or  D  reoeiyed  any 
eonadflrition.  Thej  have  pnt  their  names 
there,  tad  that  ia  enough.  But  if  F  saes  E,  the 
deftmdsnt  may  show  that  no  consideration 
jwaied  between  him  and  F;  because  the  rule  of 
liY  k,  that  as  between  any  iounediate  parties, 
that  is,  maker  and  payee,  or  indorser  and  in- 
donee,  t  defendant  may  show  want  of  con- 
oderation  from  his  tranoferee,  the  plaintiff  but 
csinot  ihow  this  in  defence  against  any  distant 
puty.  The  <mly  exception  to  Uiis  rule  is  where 
the  diftant  party  took  the  note  with  notice  of 
the  vsDt  of  consideration,  and  also  that  this 
Yutt  oonatitated  a  defence ;  for  it  is  no  defence 

if  A,  et  the  request  of  B,  and  witnout  consid- 
entioo,  indorses  his  note  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  him  his  credit,  B  cannot  sue  A ;  but 
uj  party,  distant  or  near,  who  gets  the  paper 
kt  fakie,  may  sue  A,  eyen  if  such  party  knew 
the  want  of  consideration,  because  he  would 
hare  a  ri^t  to  consider  A  as  intending  to  lend 
hii  credit.  In  some  states  there  is  some  dispo- 
Btkm  to  aay  that  a  purchaser  of  accommodation 
p^MT  ehall  recoyer  from  the  accommodation 
Baker  or  indorser  only  so  much  as  the  pur- 
ehasff  paid  for  it ;  and  this  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied in  eome  courts  eyen  to  the  purchase  of 
negotiaUe  paper  not  aoconmiodation.  But  if  it 
were  an  honest  transaction,  the  prevailing^  and 
we  think  the  better  rule  is,  that  he  recovers  its 
fMe.— As  soon  as  negotiable  pq>er  has  been 
diriionoredf  or  is  over  due,  it  loses  almost  the 
vhole  of  its  peonUar  character,  and  what  may 
hecaOed  its  privflege.  The  reason  is  the  ob- 
▼ioQS  one,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  nego- 
tta^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  that 
K  tt  ia  no  longer  fit  to  be  an  instrument  of 
Maesa :  first,  because  it  is  already  discredited, 
nd  cannot  be  considered  the  equivalent  of 
Boaey;  and  next,  because  there  is  no  longer 
uj  time  fixed  when  it  can  be  paid  or  converted 
mo  money.  Hence  it  is  now  like  paper  not 
nogodable ;  that  is,  it  may  be  sold  or  trans- 
ited aa  before,  but  the  purchaser  takes  it  now 
toiject  to  ^e  defence  which  could  be  made 
agtiaat  it  if  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
ptrty  who  transferred  it  after  dishonor.  £yery 
hidoraer,  indnding  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who, 
we  hare  sdd,  holds  the  position  of  a  first  in- 
^oner,  guarantees  to  a  holder  all  prior  parties ; 
hot  this  is  only  on  condition  that  the  holder 
doea  aO  Uiat  should  be  done  by  him  to  obtain 
^  money  from  the  prior  parties,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  parties  looked  to  on 


their  guaranty.  This  condition  is  absolutely 
and  always  implied  by  law;  and  the  rules 
which  grow  out  of  it  are  of  very  great  practical 
importance.  They  determine  when,  where, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  way  acceptance  shall 
be  requested,  and  payment  demanded,  and  no- 
tice of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  given 
to  all  parties  entitled  to  notice. — ^A  bill  of  ex* 
change  should  be  presented  for  acceptance 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business.  The 
drawee  may  answer  at  once,  or  he  may  take 
a  day  for  consideration ;  but  if  he  does  not 
accept  before  the  end  of  the  day  after  present- 
ment, he  refuses  to  accept.  If  not  accepted 
absolutely,  but  upon  some  terms  or  conditions, 
the  holder  may  assent  to  these,  and  then  hold 
the  acceptor;  but  he  must  treat  it  as  no  accept- 
ance and  give  notice  accordingly  in  order  to 
hold  the  drawer.  When  a  biU  is  accepted  it 
becomes  like  a  note ;  and  every  bill  and  every 
note  must  be  presented  for  payment,  or  in 
other  words,  payment  of  them  must  be  de- 
manded, and  the  demand  must  be  such  as  the 
law  requires,  or  all  parties  except  the  maker 
or  acceptor  are  disdiarged.  The  paper  must 
be  so  presented  and  demanded  at  maturity,  by 
the  holder  or  his  authorized  agent,  of  the  ac- 
ceptor or  maker,  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
falls  due,  and  in  the  usual  and  proper  business 
hours  of  that  day.  Neither  tne  bankruptcy, 
nor  the  insolvency,  nor  the  absence,  nor  the 
death  of  the  acceptor  or  maker  is  a  sufllcient 
excuse  for  not  making  the  demand.  For  the 
insolvent  may  pay  it,  and  if  the  payer  is  absent 
the  demand  must  be  made  at  his  house  or  resi- 
dence, or  at  his  place  of  business ;  and  if  he  be 
dead,  it  must  be  made  of  hia  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators. If  the  holder  dies  before  the 
paper  matures,  and  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators are  not  appointed  until  after  the  paper 
matures,  they  must  make  the  demand  as  soon 
after  as  thev  can ;  and  if  they  make  it  without 
unreasonable  delay,  it  is  sufiScient.  Generally, 
when  the  demand  cannot  be  made  in  the  usual 
way  at  the  time,  the  law  permits  the  demand 
to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
obstruction  is  removed.  If  the  payee  has  ab- 
sconded, or  has  no  place  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness in  the  state,  or  is  absent  and  cannot  be 
found  by  diligent  inquiry,  demand  is  excused. 
But  the  same  notice  must  be  given  of  this  non- 
demand  as  of  non-payment;  for  the  parties 
liable  on  the  paper  have  not  only  a  right  to 
require  demana  upon  all  persons  liable  before 
them,  but  the  ftirther  right  to  have  notice 
given  them  if  the  paper  be  not  paid.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  give  them  every  opportunity 
of  getting  such  security  or  indemnity  as  they 
can  from  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  to 
make  payment.  Once,  the  law  said  only  that 
the  notice  must  be  given  in  a  reasonable  time ; 
but  now,  all  over  the  commercial  world,  the 
law  itself  defines  this  reasonable  time.  It  re- 
quires that  this  notice  be  given  on  the  day  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  on  the  day 
immediately  following.    If  the  party  entitled 
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to  notice  liyes  at  s  distance,  the  notice  ahoold 
be  given  by  mail,  and  must  be  pat  into  the 
nudl  on  the  daj  of  dishonor  or  the  next  day, 
if  there  be  anen  a  maiL  and  otherwiae  into  the 
first  mail  that  goes.  A  personal  notice  is,  in 
ffeneral,  good  wherever  given.  And  it  should 
be  personal,  or  in  writing  left  at  the  residence 
or  place  of  business,  if  we  person  giving  the 
nouoe  (as  the  notary  or  agent)  lives  in  the 
same  town  or  city  with  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  given.  He  mav  send  it  even  then  by  mail,  but 
takes  the  risk  of  its  reaching  the  nayer  in  sea- 
son ;  but  if  it  is  sent  ont  of  town,  ne  may  send 
it  by  mail,  and  this  risk  is  not  on  the  sender. — 
As  the  holder  has  one  whole  day  to  give  his 
notice,  so  every  one  receiving  notice  has  the 
same  indulgence.  Thns,  if  a  note  with  6  in- 
dorsers  £a11s  dae,  and  the  indorsee  makes  dne 
demand  of  the  maker,  he  must  give  notice  of 

on  the  next  day.  ThtLt  indorser  has  also  nntil 
the  next  day  to  notify  the  5th,  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  first  indorser  wm  not  get  notice  nntil  the 
6th  day  after  non-pavment;  but  now  he  will 
be  held  not  only  to  his  indorsee  bnt  to  all  per- 
sons below  him,  becaose  he  has  had  his  due 
notice.  Ko  person,  however,  is  entitled  to  the 
delay  of  more  days  than  his  own  single  day. 
Thus,  if  the  indorsee  of  the  6th  indorser  noti- 
fies his  indorser  on  the  next  day,  he  holds 
him ;  but  if  that  indorser  neglects  to  notify 
others,  and  the  holder,  learning  this,  on  the  8d 
day  notifies  all  the  rest,  sH  are  discharged  bnt 
the  6th  indorser.  Hence,  it  is  usual  for  the 
holder  not  to  take  the  risk  of  this,  but  to  send 
notice  himself  to  all  the  persons  whose  names 
are  on  the  paper.  (See  Notabt  Pttbuo.) 
There  is  no  precise  form  necessary  for  the  no- 
tice. It  should  however  state  with  suf9cient 
distinctness  what  the  paper  is,  its  dishonor, 
and  who  the  puties  are,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  notice.  After  due  demand  and  due  notice 
have  fixed  the  liability  of  parties,  it  remains  in 
fbrce,  and  there  is  no  need  of  immediate  suit 
This  right  to  demand  and  notice  may  be  waived 
by  any  party  entitied  to  it,  and  he  may  do  this 
by  any  words  of  sufficient  meaning;  the  usual 
way  is  by  writing  over  his  name  when  he  in- 
dorses: **  Waives  demand  and  notice."  It 
diould  be  remembered  that  a  waiver  of  notice 
is  not  a  waiver  of  demand ;  although  a  waiver 
of  demand  is  perhi^  a  waiver  of  notice. — ^The 
demand  must  be  made  when  the  note  £Edls  due, 
or  to  use  the  common  phrase,  at  its  maturity. 
But  this  is  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
when  the  note  is  made  pavable  on  the  Uuoe  of 
it.  The  law  adds  three  whole  days,  which  are 
called  days  of  grace.  At  first,  these  were,  as 
the  name  intimates,  days  of  &vor  or  mere  in- 
dulgence ;  but  usage,  and  now  law,  have  con- 
verted them  into  an  absolute  right.  In  most 
of  the  states,  statutes  provMe  that  all  negotia- 
ble paper,  not  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand, 
is  entitied  to  three  days  of  grace,  unless  it  be 
expressly  agreed  otherwise.  This  is  sometimes 
dMM,  but  not  often ;  and  the  words  used  for 


this  poriKwe  are,  aimpty,  ^wiftboni  grass." 
One  dimiction  is  important  Theae  d^ji 
retain  so  much  of  their  origfaoal  charadsr  of 
mere  indulgence,  that  if  the  last  day  of  grMs 
iaUs  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  holidav  on  whick 
payment  cannot  be  demanded,  it  is  now  dst, 
and  demand  must  be  made,  on  ike  Batvd^j 
or  other  day  preceding.  Butif  pi^wr  withoia 
grace,  or  any  payment  not  entitled  to  mee, 
tails  due  on  Sunday,  or  any  other  legal  hofid^, 
the  payer  now  gama  a  day,  becanae  paymal 
cannot  be  demanded  until  Monday,  or  tlie  dsy 
after  the  holiday.  When  and  in  what  ma 
negotiable  p^r  should  be  protsitod  for 

payment,  and  how  payment  may  be  a 

supra  protest,  or  for  honor,  will  be  stated  ia 
the  article  Pbotxst. — It  ahould  be  added,  tkst 
of  late  years  some  other  instnunenta  bcsids 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  bars 
been  treated  by  courta  as  negotiable  paper. 
Exchequer  bills  in  England  were  so  held ;  sad 
then  the  bonds  of  foreign  statea^  payable  to 
the  holder,  were  so  considered.  In  tha  United 
States  the  same  doctrine  haa  been  extended  to 
state  bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  traMferaUs 
by  delivery ;  and  in  a  recent  caae  o(  auMii  «- 
thority,  it  has  been  applied  to  railroad  bonk. 
That  it  should  be  applied  to  the  coupoos  on 
such  bonds  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  eAcft 
of  this  doctrine  is,  that  tf  a  thief  or  finder  of 
any  of  these  instruments  sells  or  tranafera  tWfl 
for  value  to  any  person  not  having  knowkdae 
of  his  want  of  titie,  the  purchaser  would  boM 
them  against  the  original  owner.  Henes  the 
not  uncommon  advertisements,  that  sack  in- 
struments have  been  stolen  or  lost>  and  sD 
persons  are  warned  not  to  bny  them  beoaBt 
payment  has  been  stopped,  would  have  ao 
effect  against  any  person  whom  this  notice  fid 
not  reach.  The  law  would  be  otherwiis  \m 
relation  to  common  bonda,  or  deeda,  or  amj 
other  instruments  which  were  not  negotisbla. 
In  that  case,  whether  the  notice  waa  or  was 
not  given,  the  true  owner  would  not  kas  Us 
property  by  a  sale  or  tranafor  bj  one  who  ksi 
no  right  to  make  it. 

NEGRILLO,  one  of  the  11  raoea  of  mk 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Hckering,  correspondlag 
to  the  pelagian  negroes  of  Dr.  Prichard,  and 
the  negritoi  del  manU  of  the  Spanish  voyagciB. 
They  are  tribes  of  small,  wooUy-haired  bkeka, 
found  in  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  archipelago,  and  in  the  mom- 
tainous  regiona  of  the  Malay  peninaala ;  tbcy 
occur  as  £iir  west  as  the  Andtfnan  islands  in  tW 
bay  of  Bengal,  as  &r  south  aaNew  Brilaia  sad 
New  Guinea,  and  as  &r  north  aa  the  Fbilip- 
pne  islanda;  their  traces  may  be  seen inaMn 
islands  where  the  tribes  no  longer  axisl.  sad 
they  are  believed  by  many  ethnoM)giata  to  W« 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta,  afterward  £»* 
placed  bv  the  Malay  race ;  their  intemqiKd 
geographical  distribution  indicates  #  mofe  si- 
tensive  area  of  occupancy  than  the  race  mm 
preaenta.  The  stature  U  smaD,  on  aa  avaraga 
not  more  than  4i  feet,  and  the  figure  lank  and 
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iKght;  the  oomnlezion  is  darker  than  that  of 
die  MiliTS,  hot  fighter  than  that  of  the  negro ; 
the  hliiok.  eolor  has  a  purplish  or  reddish  unt ; 
the  hiir  is  rather  wooUj,  bat  without  the 
ksottj^ doseness  seen  in  the  negro:  the  fore- 
bud  is  low,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  &oe  more  prominent  even  than  in  the 
De^ ;  the  beard  is  generally  absent ;  the  ejes 
ire  small  and  brilliant ;  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
taberant,  as  in  other  races  subject  to  great  ir- 
ngokri^  in  the  supply  of  food.    The  negrillos 
go  neaiij  naked,  wearing  onljr  a  strip  of  bark 
or  vegetable  fibre  arouna  the  loins ;  thej  live 
10  bends  of  60  or  60  in  woods  and  mountains, 
wmderinff  about  in  search  of  food,  and  are  gen- 
eralh  en^ved  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts  b  j 
the  MalajB.    Thej  are  for  the  most  part  yerj 
nde  in  th^  habits,  shj  and  suspicious  of 
strangers,  but  hospitable  i£  kindlj  treated,  and 
gaenOjinoffldnsiye;  where  not  oppressed  by 
sonxHmding  races  thej  are  intelligent,  culti- 
Tating  the  soil,  living  in  cabins,  having  most 
of  tbe  Qsefhl  animals  and  plants  of  the  Poly- 
nefliana,  and  making  canoes  of  rather  indiffer- 
iDt  vorkmanship  oompu^  with  those  of  the 
maritime  tribes.    Thej  inhabit  Yanikoro,  the 
seene  of  the  shipwreck  of  La  P^rouse ;  Ottot 
Dnmont  d*Urville,  in  the  Vayaae  de  VAMtrolabe^ 
BsodonB  the  remarkable  pecuUarity  of  a  state 
of  aettre  war  existing  between  the  people  of 
diimnt  districts,  the  chieft  remainingfriends. 
M.  de  la  Gironidre,  in  his  "  Twenty  Years  in 
thePhi%ine  Islands"  (New  York,  1854),  de- 
Totes  a  chapter  to  the  Ajetas  or  the  negrillos 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.    Making  due  allowance 
for  ezBffgeration,  these  people  must  there  pre- 
sent rather  a  brutiah  appearance ;  they  are  arm- 
sd  with  lances  of  bamboo,  palm  bows,  and  i>oi- 
sooed  arrows ;  their  food  condsts  of  roots,  fruits, 
and  the  scanty  products  of  the  chase  eaten 
oeariy  in  a  raw  state ;  their  language  seems  a 
iDonkej-like  Jabber,  though  in  some  places 
tiiej  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay;  they  are 
▼erjaotiye,  fleet  runners,  and  expert  climbers. 
Having  hardly  any  idea  of  religion,  they  have 
A  great  veneration  for  the  dead  and  respect  for 
OM  age;  they  are  not  polygamous ;  they  seem 
to  have  no  instruments  of  music;  old  persons, 
M^^y  the  females,  are  positively  hideous. 
liEGBO,  a  name  properly  ^pued  to  the 
noea  inhabiting  the  African  continent,  princi- 
pal^ between  lat  lO"*  N.  and  20**  S.,  and  to 
tbeir  descendants  in  the  old  and  new  world ; 
kdoea  not  include  the  nortiiem  Africans  (like 
tbe  Eigyptians,  Berbers,  Abyssinians,  Nubians, 
dK.),  thou^  in  popular  language,  especially 
«  the  old^  wrinngs,  it  oompriMS  these  and 
^tbtf  dait-skinned   nations,  who   are   not 
however,  characterized  by  the  criEp  hair  of 
^  tme  negro ;  in  some  of  the  boraer  coun- 
tries there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
of  negro  blood  and  dialects.    The  Hottentots 
hi  the  south  do  not  belong  to  the  negro  race. 
"M  term  negro,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous 
w^  Aftioan,  and  is  not  a  national  appellation, 
bot  dendea  an  ideal  type  constituted  by  oer- 


taii^  physical  characters,  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  ^ople  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  viz. :  bladL 
ekin^  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  thick  everted  lips, 
and  a  prognathous  fcom  of  skull.  Negroes 
occupy  about  one  half  of  Africa,  excluding  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  but  includ- 
ing its  most  fertile  portions.  Out  of  Africa, 
negroes  are  found  in  the  United  Btates,  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Peru,  the  Cape  Vera  isl- 
ands, and  Arabia.  In  Brazil,  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  the  United  Stateis^ey  are  mostly 
in  the  condition  of  slavery.  They  are  rare  in 
Europe,  Polynesia,  and  Australia,  and  when 
found  are  not  enslaved.  Negroes  were  nearly 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Homeric 
Qreeks;  the  Egyptians,  however,  about  2800 
B.  0.,  became  acquainted  with  ne^oes  through 
the  conquests  of  their  rulers,  and  represented 
them  on  their  monuments  as  early  as  1600  B. 
0. ;  for  nearly  85  centuries  the  type  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  Egypt.  Negroes  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  until  the  7th  century 
B.  0.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  peopfe 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Arabs,  Egyp- 
tians, Libyans,  or  Oarthaginians,  ncme  of  which 
are  negroes.  The  typical  negroes  of  the  Gui- 
nea, Gold,  and  Slave  coasts  are  generally  rude 
and  nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  color 
and  ugly  features ;  in  the  interior,  many  of  the 
tribes,  like  the  Fan  and  others  visited  within 
the  hist  5  years  by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu,  and  de- 
scribed in  his  work  (New  York,  1861),  are 
fierce  cannibals,  but  fine-looking,  warlike,  in- 
genious, and  skilful  in  the  working  of  iron. 
Those  on  the  Slave  coast  are  the  most  degrad- 
ed, selling  their  neighbors  to  slave  dealers. 
In  the  vast  regions  explored  by  Berth,  Liv- 
ingstone, Du  Ohaillu,  and  other  recent  travel- 
lers, there  are  many  tribes,  more  or  less  sav- 
age, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  their  works.  The  Oaff^  of  South 
Africa  may  also  be  classed  among  negroes,  as 
well  as  the  fine  and  ferocious  races  of  Mozam- 
bique and  the  K  coast  of  Africa. — The  skin  of 
the  negro  is  soft  and  silky,  dull  cherry  red  in 
the  in&nt  and  growing  blade  very  soon ;  it  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  whites  principally  in  the 
greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  u  the  reU 
MaJpighii  (the  epidermis  being  uncolored\  and 
in  tne  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands. 
The  hair,  thou^  caUed  wool,  does  not  present 
the  characters  of  the  latter,  especially  the  im- 
bricated projecting  scales,  and  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  other  races  excei>t  in  color 
and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form ;  it  is  harsh 
and  wiry,  and,  according  to  some  microsoo- 
pists,  more  or  lees  flattened,  grooved  longitudi- 
nally, lying  perpendiculariy  in  the  dermis  and 
piercing  the  cuticle  in  this  direction,  the  cd- 
oring  matter  being  difftised  throughout  its 
substance,  aud,  in  a  few  instances,  so  imbri- 
cated as  to  be  capable  of  felting  like  wooL 
The  skull  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  depressed 
forehead,  promment  occiput  and  jaws,  a  fl&oial 
an^e  of  70  to  65  degrees,  and  an  internal  ca- 
paci^  of  about  82  cubic  inches;  a  peculiarity 
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of  Bome  negro  oraiiia,  though  bj  no  means 
eonBUnt,  is  that  the  sphenoid  does  not  reach 
the  parietal  bones,  tiie  coronal  sutnre  Joining 
the  margin  of  the  temporals ;  the  sknll  is  verj 
thick  and  solid,  as  would  be  indicated  bj  the 
negroes  fkyorite  mode  of  fighting,  both  sexes 
butting  like  rams,  and  so  flat  that  burdens  are 
easily  carried  upon  it.  The  stature  of  the  ne- 
gro is  seldom  6  feet,  and  rarelj  below  6i; 
some  of  their  figures  are  fine,  especially  the 
tor$o^  and  have  been  taken  bjr  Ohantrej  and 
other  sculptors  as  models ;  in  the  female  the 
development  is  so  rapid  that  i#  is  common  to  see 
childhood^s  natural  grace  combined  with  the 

Erominent  characters  of  maturity.  Seen  from 
ehind,  the  spine  usually  appears  depressed, 
owing  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs; 
the  nates  are  more  flattened  than  in  other  races, 
and  join  the  thighs  almost  at  a  right  angle 
instead  of  a  curve.  Beside  the  characters  al- 
ready mentioned,  may  be  noticed  the  project- 
ing upper  edge  of  orbit ;  broad  retreating  chin ; 
great  development  of  lower  part  of  face ;  small 
eyes,  in  which  but  little  of  the  yellowish  white 
ball  is  seen;  small,  thick  ears,  standing  off 
fhmi  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a  general 
stunted  look ;  black  iris ;  very  wide  zygomatic 
arches,  giving  large  space  for  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  large  and  transverse  opening 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  pelvis  is  long  and 
narrow,  its  average  circumference  being  from 
26  to  28  inches,  instead  of  80  to  86  as  in  the 
whites ;  this  shape  in  the  female,  according  to 
Vrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds  to  the  charac- 
teristic shape  of  the  negro  head ;  those  writers 
consider  it  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  ^uaartitnana  in  the  more 
vertical  direction  of  tne  iliac  bones  and  their 
less  width,  in  the  smaller  breadth  of  sacrum, 
and  in  the  conseauent  less  extent  of  the  hips. 
The  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  forward  and  out- 
ward, the  tibia  and  flbula  being  more  convex 
than  in  Europeans;  the  calves  are  very  high; 
the  feet  and  hands  are  flatter ;  the  heel  bone, 
instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot, 
causing  it  to  project  more  behind ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  longer  lever  thus  obtained,  less 
muscular  force  is  necessary  in  the  movements 
of  the  feet,  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  con- 
sequently less  developed ;  the  shoulder  blades 
are  shorter  and  broader;  the  muscles  have 
shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons,  as  is  very 
evident  in  the  legs  and  arms.  Negroes  have 
lees  nervous  sendbility  than  the  whites,  and 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  affections ;  they  are 
comparatively  insensible  to  pain,  bearing  severe 
surgical  operations  well ;  the  effects  of  opium 
and  other  narcotics  appear  rather  in  the  di- 
gestive, circulatory,  and  respiratory  ftmctions, 
than  in  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  they 
are  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to 
yaws  and  other  cutaneous  affections;  they  are 
generally  very  torpid  under  disease.  They  sel- 
dom have  a  fetid  breath,  but  transpire  much 
axcrementitious  matter  by  means  of  the  glands 


of  the  skin,  whose  odorous  secreCioQ  is  wcB 
known;  there  is  also  much  oily  matter  in  the 
skin.  The  negro  flourishes  under  the  fteroeK 
heats  and  unhealthy  dampness  of  the  trofte, 
where  the  white  man  soon  dies,  witbsUnrag 
the  virulent  endemics  and  epidemics  of  the 
country;  and  the  race  does  not  dimmish,  fike 
the  aboriginal  American,  in  contact  with  civil- 
ization, imless  cruelly  or  ix^udidonaly  tieatcA 
The  senses  are  acute ;  the  voice  in  the  i 
is  hoarse  and  not  poweriy,  and  in  the  f 
high  and  shrilL  Albinoes  are  not  nne 
among  negro  races  in  all  countries. — ^Tbe  AM- 
can  negroes  display  considerable  ingenuity  ia 
the  manufacture  of  weapons,  in  the  wornat 
of  iron,  in  the  weaving  of  mats,  clothe  m 
baskets  fi-om  dyed  grasses,  in  the  dresoBg  sf 
skins  of  animals,  in  the  structure  of  tbetr  hols 
and  household  utensils,  and  in  the  varioos  im- 
plements and  objects  of  use  in  a  barbaroai 
state  of  sode^.  Their  religion  consists  in  tht 
worship  of  idols  and  fedches,  repreaentiiig  i 
supreme  power  which  they  all  acknowledge; 
they  believe  also  in  good  and  evfl  qiirita,  ia 
witchcraft,  charms  and  spells,  omens,  hicky 
and  unluckv  days,  &a ;  they  make  fetidies  c# 
serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers'  daws,  ani 
many  similar  objects,  and  reverence  wooden  im- 
ages and  sacred  things,  which  they  think  haft 
received  a  peculiar  power  from  their  divinitici 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  protocc  then 
fr^m  danger,  disease,  and  witchcraft  They 
make  prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idoU  and 
have  sacred  songs,  festivals,  dances,  oereoionieii, 
and  places;  they  sacrifice  animals  and  aone- 
times  human  victims,  especially  dnrfaag  fuieral 
obsequies;  they  have  their  priests  and  heij 
men,  who  are  also  magicians  and  doctora. 
They  believe  generally  in  an  after  Hfe,  withont 
any  distinct  idea  of  retribution,  and  some  XAm 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  human  sonl  into 
a  gorilla,  or  other  beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fiah; 
they  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitioas ; 
they  become  ready  converts  to  forei^  religinni» 
whether  Islamism,  Catholicism,  or  Protestant- 
ism.  Being  very  fond  of  mnric,  they  hscre 
manv  ingeniously  contrived  musical  ium- 
ments,  generally  of  a  noisy  character;  thay 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  srs 
of  a  cheerfhl  disposition;  though  cmd  to 
their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting  fictls 
value  on  human  life,  they  are  natoraUv  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  oca- 
municative  of  their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  fe- 
males are  remaibbfy  affectionato  as  mothsfs 
and  children,  and  as  attendants  on  the  sek, 
even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  ia 
their  persons  and  dwelHngs  than  moat  ocho^ 
barbarous  races.  They  are  ready  to  reniTS 
instruction,  and  to  profit  by  it  up  to  a  certaia 
point;  quick  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness, they  generaUy  appreciate  the  services  of 
the  missionaries  in  their  behalf  and,  were  not 
their  teachings  counteracted  by  the  intoxitsfe- 
ing  drinks  brought  by  traders,  they  wooU 
probably  soon,  in  outward  observances  if  net 
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in  i«Afit^,  meril  the  name  of  aemi-Obrifltiaii 
ooomiimties. 

inSGBO,  Rio.    See  Rio  Nbqro. 

KEaBOPONT,  or  Eobipo  (anc  BulHJBa%  the 
krgert  klmd  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  sep- 
nSed  from  the  coast  of  Attica  hj  a  narrow 
itnit  (ano.  Euripfu)^  called  in  its  northern  part 
tlM  chsimel  of  Talanti  and  in  its  sonthem  that 
of  Enboea  or  Necrropont.  The  island  lies  N.  W. 
ndS.£.;  length  100  m.,  breadth  from  6  to  26 
■.;  area,  1,454  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  68,818. 
The  DsiTovrest  part  of  the  strait  is  spanned  bj  a 
brid^  TheE.  coast  of  the  island  IS  rockjuid 
we6i|»toii8,  and  the  interior  is  generally  hillj, 
Mug  trsTeo'sed  bjr  a  mountain  ridge  cidminat- 
wf  near  Delphi  at  the  height  of  6,259  feet,  and 
aboaading  in  Taried  and  picturesque  scenerj. 
Tkare  are  no  rivers,  the  only  streams  being 
mere  brooks,  bnt  the  soil  of  the  plains  and  yal- 
1^  is  exnberantlj  rich ;  the  island  is  well 
wooded;  pastorage  is  abundant,  and  grain, 
wine,  ofl,  and  fruits  are  produced,  beside  small 
man^ties  of  wool,  cotton,  and  the  products  of 
ue  piiie.  There  are  copper  mines  and  quar- 
liea  of  marble ;  iron  is  said  also  to  exist  Ag- 
rieohore  has  been  considerably  improved  by 
fbceign  settlers,  but  the  native  population  is 
geoenJly  very  poor.  There  are  several  good 
barboraon  the  W.  coast,  and  two  towns,  Ohal- 
eli  or  Negrop<mt,  the  capital  (see  Ohalois),  and 
larTito.— In  pre-historic  times  Enboea  was 
eolcHuzed  by  lonio  Greeks,  and  was  divided  be- 
tveen  6  or  7  independent  cities,  of  which  Ohal- 
ob  and  Eretria  were  the  most  important.  The 
wbde  island  became  subject  to  Athens  after 
Qi8  Fenian  war,  revolted  in  445  B.  0.,  was  re- 
wnmred  by  Pericles,  revolted  again  in  411 
B.  0^  and  from  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  dominions, 
nntfl  tiie  Romans  in  194  B.  0.  made  alliances 
with  its  chief  towns,  and  enabled  it  to  recover 
ita  bidq)endenoe.  It  fell,  however,  under  the 
Bomaa  yoke  when  Antiochus  invaded  Greece, 
■d  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
vaa  oooopied  by  the  Venetians.  Mohammed 
H  took  it  from  them  in  1469.  It  now  forms 
{ttt  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  constituting 
together  with  tiie  northern  Sporades  the  prov- 
iaee  of  Enboea. 

KEHEMIAH  (Heb.,  whom  the  Lord  oon- 
nlea),  a  Jewish  governor  of  Jud»a,  under 
file  Perrians,  and  cuj^bearer  to  King  Artax- 
anea  Longimanus.  He  was  the  son  of  Oha- 
bliah,  received  the  surname  or  title  of  Tir- 
iiayia,  and  ia  the  author  of  the  scriptural 
book  which  bears  his  name,  a  continuation  of 
tbe  historical  book  of  Ezra.  The  dates  of  his 
Urth  and  death  are  unknown.  In  the  history 
of  bia  people,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent 
nd  BoUe  part  during  the  period  of  the  resto- 
ntkm  under  the  Persians,  he  first  appears  in 
M  B.  0.    (See  Hebrews,  voL  ix.  p.  87.) 

NULQHERBT  HILLS,  or  Nbilghebbies 
(ttoe  monntaina),  a  remarkable  mass  of  monn- 
taina  in  8.  Hindo^an,  connected  with  tiie  west- 
•m  Qhaota,  about  60  m.  £.  from  Oaliout 


They  Me  between  lat.  11*  10'  and  11*  28'  N^ 
and  long.  76°  80'  and  77"  10'  E. ;  their  greatest 
length  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  is  42  m., 
and  their  area  at  the  same  height  is  about  600 
sq.  m.  The  region  to  which  tney  belong  was 
transferred  to  the  British  in  1799  on  the  down- 
fall of  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  surface  of  the  moun- 
tains is  undulating,  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  surroundi^  plains,  with  some 
grand  peaks  rising  up  at  intervals.  Dodabetta, 
the  highest  of  these,  and  the  lowest  mountain 
in  India  S.  of  the  Himalaya,  is  8,760  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Neilgherries  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich 
black  soil,  often  10  feet  deep  in  the  valleys; 
there  are  some  morasses,  many  of  them  concdst- 
ing  of  peat,  which  ma^es  excellent  fuel.  The 
base  of  these  mountains,  which  covers  a  surface 
of  some  200  m.  in  circumference,  is  clothed  with 
a  dense  forest,  swarming  with  wild  animals  of 
all  descriptions,  among  which  elephants  and 
tigers  are  numerous.  This  barrier  forest  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  for  ages  the  great 
difficulties  and  dangers  attendant  upon  passing 
it  isolated  the  mountains  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  prevented  their  being  explored. 
About  80  years  ago  two  British  officers  succeed- 
ed in  crossing  the  jungle  and  ascending  the 
hills,  and  were  rewarded  by  discovering  a  fine 
open  grass  country,  with  the  vegetation  of 
temperate  regions.  It  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous streams,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and 
inhabited  by  a  strange  race  quite  different 
both  in  appearance  and  language  from  all 
others  of  Hmdostan.  These  people  are  of  a 
light  complexion,  have  strongly  marked  Jewish 
features,  and  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  lost  tribes.  They  build  their  houses 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  subsist  chiefly  upon  the 
produce  of  their  cattle,  are  tall,  well  formed,  and 
handsome,  but  are  very  filthy  in  their  habits. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Ootacamund,  7,800 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  58°.  A  considerable  town 
has  sprung  up  at  this  place,  in  lat.  11°  24'  N., 
long.  76**  47'  E.,  near  the  centre  of  the  ga- 
teau, and  is  frequented  by  European  invalids 
from  other  places.  There  is  another  town  on 
the  Neilgherries,  named  Koonoor,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6,000  feet,  where  tl^e  dunate  is  not 
quite  so  oold.  The  late  Lord  Elphinstone  built 
an  elegant  mansion  near  the  road  between 
tiiese  towns,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  mis- 
sion school  for  the  education  of  children 
from  the  plains  of  European  descent.  All  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions 
attain  great  perfection,  and  are  cultivated  for 
markets  200  and  800  m.  distant.  In  places 
there  are  patches  of  strawberries  growing 
wild  several  acres  in  extent  There  are  no 
dangerous  snakes  on  the  plateau,  and  no 
troublesome  insects  except  fieas.  Upon  the  as- 
cending slopes  there  are  several  coffee  planta- 
tions, and  the  mulberry  tree  thrives.  Good 
roads  have  been  opened  through  the  surround- 
ing forests,  and  a  railway  across  the  peninsula 
passee  about  85  m.  from  Koonoor. 
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NEI8SE,  a  fbrtifled  town  of  PnissianBikdA, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  southern  Neisse  at  ita 
oonfloenoe  with  the  Biela,  80  m.  8.  W.  firom  Op- 
pehi ;  pop.  17,000.  The  fortress,  one  of  the  most 
unportant  in  Prussia,  was  built  bj  Frederic  IL 
The  town  is  dean  and  well  built,  and  contains 
ieyeral  manufitotories  of  linens  and  woollens, 
and  a  number  of  distilleries.  Neisse  was  be- 
sieged 8  times  in  1428  bjr  the  Hussites,  and 
talran  bjr  Frederic  U.  in  1741,  bj  the  Austrians 
in  1758,  and  in  1807  bj  the  French,  who  held 
it  till  1808. 

NELLORE,  a  province  of  British  India,  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  bounded  bj  Gooutoor, 
Arcot.  Gudd^ah,  and  the  baj  of  Bengal; 
area,  7,959  sq.  m. ;  pop.  985,690.  The  crops 
chieflj  grown  are  nee,  dry  gfain,  Ac ;  and 
saltoetre,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  exported.  The 
oapltaL  Nellore,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer  Pena, 
18  m.  m>m  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  100 
m.  N.  from  Madras;  pop.  20,000. 

KELSON.  L  A  central  00.  of  Ya.,  bordered 
6.  £.  by  the  James  river  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  the  Rockfish,  Rock, 
and  Tye  rivers ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
12,758,  of  whom  6,142  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
foce  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  858,482  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  122,280  of  wheat,  1,488^80  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  17,056  of  wooL  There  were  87 
grist  miUs,  15  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  4  wool 
carding  nulls,  4  distiUeries,  21  churches,  and 
847  pupils  attending  public  schools.  A  canal 
eztendW  along  the  James  river  connects  it 
with  Richmond  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,709,861,  showing  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent,  dnce  1850.  Oi^itai,  Lovingston.  IL 
A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Rolling  fork 
and  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river;  area  estimated 
at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,789,  of  whom 
5,180  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  snr- 
fiice  and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  toward  the  N. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,070,066  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  227,188  of  oats,  and  87,828 
lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  45  grist  mills,  6 
saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  18 
churches,  and  1  college.    Coital,  Bardstown. 

NELSON,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24, 
1798,  died  at  Oakland,  Dl.,  Oct  17, 1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Washington  college,  Ya.,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Danville,  Ky.,  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  medical  schooL  He  had  but  Just 
entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine  when  he 
Joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  proceeded  to  Canada.  On  his 
return  he  was  near  dying  in  the  wildemess  of 
fitigue  and  hunger,  but  was  found  Just  in  time 
to  save  his  life  by  his  fHend  and  rdation,  CoL 
Allen,  who  afterward  fell  at  the  river  Raisin. 
He  now  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
had  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  early  life, 
but  had  relapsed  into  open  infidelity.  He  at 
length,  however,  retumed  to  his  first  religious 
oonvictions,  forsook  a  lucrative  profesnonal 
career  to  become  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
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church,  and 

1825.  He  preached  for 
ferent  parts  of  Tenneasee,  and  waa 
in  connection  with  two  other  gentieaMMLjh 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  eaOed  ^Tha 
Oalvinistic  Magazine.^  In  1828  he  snic^wwWi 
his  brother  6«muel  aa  pastor  of  the  Preabj- 
terian  church  in  Danville,  Ky.  W^e  rasidaat 
in  that  place,  Dr.  Nelaon  waa  in  the  jiiImi 
of  hia  eccentric  and  extraordinary  ginliB 
There  waa  something  ahignlarlv  tirikka^  sl- 
most  unioue  in  hia  manner ;  hia  elogoapca 
was  fervio,  powerfol,  and  piotureaque,  aad  Dr. 
Breckinridge  called  him  ^^  one  of  the  g,iaalast 
peachera  on  earth.^  In  1880,  being  dearfy 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  Innrnasii 
the  means  of  education  m  the  West,  he  ranov* 
ed  to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instiiiiinlal 
in  eatablishing  a  college  in  Marion  co.,  IS  m. 
from  Palmyra.  Of  tms  institution  he  becaiM 
the  first  president.  Its  most  distinctive  feateie 
was,  thf^  the  students  supported  thenucliis 
by  occupying  a  part  of  their  time  in  iiianasl 
labor.  In  1886,  owing  to  a  disturbance  mhma$ 
out  of  the  slavery  question.  Dr.  Nelaosi,  who 
was  a  warm  emancipationist,  removed  to  t^ 
neighborhood  of  Quincy,  HL,  and  rataliMMd 
an  institute  for  the  education  of  young  umb,  es- 
pecially for  the  missionanr  life.  Thia  aa  wcAaa 
the  previous  institution  niled,  partly  from  Dr. 
Nelaon*s  acknowledged  lack  of  busiMaa  hahito 
and  qualifications.  In  the  latter  part  of  Ids 
life  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epOmy,  wUdi 
gradually  impaired  his  faculties.  Dr.  Nelas 
pubHshed  a  work  on  **The  Cause  asd  Oaie 
of  Infidelity,^^  which  haa  paased  through  i 
editions,  bedde  many  contributioDs  to  the  ] 
lie  journals  of  the  day. 

NELSON,  HoBATio,  Viscount  Nelson  ef  t^ 
Nile,  a  British  admiral,  bom  at  FumhaM 
Thorpe,  Norfolk  co.,  Sept  29, 1758,  killed  in  tlw 
battle  of  Tra&lgar,  Oct  21,  1805.  Hia  fitths 
was  rector  of  ^e  pariah  of  Bumham  Tbotpe. 
and  the  early  life  of  the  son  waa  mariied 
throughout  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  the 
adventurous  and  fearless  spirit  for  wbkli  ho 
afterward  became  distinguished.  Althoe^  ef 
a  slender  frame  and  delicate  constitntioB,  ha 
left  school  at  the  age  of  12,  and  entered  aa 
midshipman  on  boiva  the  Raisonnable,  6i^  des- 
tined for  the  Falkland  idands,  and  commandsd 
by  his  uncle,  Oapt  Maurice  Suckling.  But  tlis 
expedition  having  been  given  up,  he  went  in  e 
merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  wheaee  ht 
retumed  with  a  great  horror  of  the  royal  aacvy. 
In  1778,  the  Racehorse  and  the  Careasa  ha;Taig 
been  fitted  up  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
north  pole,  under  the  command  of  C^pt  FUp^ 
NehK>n,  although  a  boy,  was  appointed  cox- 
swain of  the  latter  vcsseL  On  returning  be 
waa  nlaced  on  board  the  Seahorse,  20,  whkh 
saUed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the  squadron  of 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  But  the  climate  of  In£e 
soon  prostrated  him,  and  in  18  months  he  waa 
compelled  to  return  to  England  with  an  en- 
feebled body  and  despondent  ^lirita.    Bceov- 
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criag  Ua  li«ahh  on  the  yojage  home,  he  was 
ippdnled  acting  Iientenant  to  the  Worcester, 
64y  and  snbeeqnently  2d  lieutenant  to  the  Lowe- 
ita/S^  9^  having  passed  with  oredit  an  exam- 
iaatkm  for  a  lientenancj,  April  8, 1777.  The 
LowefltodBTe  was  employed  against  the  French 
ind  American  priyateers,  who  were  harassing 
the  BritUh  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  On  one 
oeos^m,  an  American  ship  having^  struck  its 
eoloTB,  the  1st  lieutenant,  after  a  tnal,  deemed 
it  too  dangerous  to  attempt  taking  possession 
of  the  vessel,  as  the  sea  was  running  high. 
''Hive  I  then  no  officer  who  can  hoard  wis 
prize  f^  exclaimed  the  captain  indignantly. 
Seeing  the  master  about  to  volunteer^  Nelson 
fltqiped  him,  lei^>ed  into  the  boat,  saying :  *'  It 
is  my  torn  now ;  if  I  come  hack^  it  will  be 
yonn,"  and  returned,  having  boarded  the  ship. 
He  eoon  afterward  became  Ist  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Bristol  flag  ship ;  in  Dec  1778,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Badger  brig,  and 
post-oaptiun,  June  11, 1779,  when  he  was  as- 
flfoed  to  the  Hinchinbrook,  28,  in  which  he 
dittingTushed  himself  at  the  siege  of  Fort  San 
loan  and  took  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Bot  the  crew  of  t^e  Hinchinbrook  were  deci- 
mated by  the  pestilence,  and  its  oonunander, 
▼orn  oat  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  was  forced  to 
retnm  to  England.  Having  been  restored  by 
the  Bath  waters,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Albe- 
marle, 26,  and  in  the  winter  of  1781-2  cruised 
in  die  North  sea,  where  he  gained  considerable 
faiovledge  of  the  Danish  coast  and  its  sound- 
inga.  On  returning  in  April,  1782,  he  was  or- 
d^  to  Quebec,  and  thence  sailed  with  a  con- 
Toyto  New  York;  he  there  joined  the  fleet 
vnder  Sir  William  Hood,  and  with  him  went  to 
flie  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the 
peace  of  1783.  After  his  arrival  in  England  he 
retired  to  St.  Omer,  but  in  the  spring  of  1784 
took  command  of  the  Boreas,  28,  ordered  to  the 
Leeward  islands.  As  the  Americans  were  at- 
tempting to  establish  an  independent  commerce 
vith  the  West  Indies,  Nelson  resolved  to  en- 
force the  navigation  act,  and  with  that  view 
tmed  4  American  vessels  with  freight  at  Nevis, 
carrying  island  colors.  Although  the  ships 
▼ere  ultimately  condemned  in  uie  admiralty 
court,  his  course  caused  him  much  trouble  and 
bron^t  him  no  credit  either  with  the  colony 
or  home  government.  At  Nevis,  March  11, 
1787,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Herbert  Nis- 
bet,  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  president  of  that  island.  On  its  re- 
tom,  the  Boreas  was  kept  5  months  at  the  Nore 
as  a  slop  and  receiving  ship;  and  this  and 
other  inmsnities  so  exasperated  Nelson,  that  he 
determine  to  resign  his  commission.  This 
resohidon  was  ^ven  up  after  his  favorable  re- 
ception at  court ;  but  he  retired  to  the  parson- 
age house  at  Burnham  Thorpe.  While  there  a 
writ  was  served  on  his  wife  on  the  part  of  the 
Americaa  captains,  who  laid  their  damages  at 
^,000.  He  indignantly  wrote  to  the  treasury 
that  if  he  were  not  supported  he  would  take 
>«ftige  in  France.    **  If  sixpence  would  save  me 


from  prosecution,^  said  he,  "I  would  not  give 
it.*'  The  government  returned  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  he  was  not  farther  troubled.  When 
the  war  with  France  broke  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed, Jan.  80,  1798,  to  the  Agamemnon,  64, 
and  joined  the  Mediterranean  fleet  command- 
ed by  Lord  Hood.  By  him  he  was  sent  with 
despatches  to  Naples,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quiuntance  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. Subsequently  he  commanded  a  small 
squadron  sent  to  Oorsica  to  cooperate  with 
Paoli  against  the  French,  and  took  Bastia,  May 
19,  1794,  after  a  siege  of  7  weeks.  The  Ajja- 
memnon  was  then  ordered  to  Oalvi  to  assist 
Gen.  Si^  Oharles  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  that 
place.  Here  Nelson  lost  an  eye  from  sand 
and  small  gravel  driven  into  it  by  a  shot  strik- 
ing the  ground  near  where  he  stood.  His  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  "(Gazette,"  however, 
and  he  keenly  felt  the  neglect.  Afterward 
serving  under  Admiral  Hotham,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Hood,  he  distinguiuied  himself  in 
the  engagement  with  the  irench  fleet,  whidi 
had  come  out  from  Toulon  to  ffive  battle  to  the 
English,  and  boarded  the  Qa  Ira  and  the  Oen- 
seur,  the  only  two  ships  taken.  About  this 
time  he  was  made  colonel  of  marines,  and, 
hoisting  a  commodore's  pennant,  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  blockaded  Leghorn,  and  su- 
perintended the  evacuation  of  Corsica.  In  sail- 
ing with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits, 
and  on  Feb.  18,  1797,  joined,  with  l^e  intelli- 
gence. Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  thencommand- 
mg  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  By  him  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Theseus,  74,  and  partid- 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Gape  St.  Vincent,  whidi 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  In  this 
battle  Nelson  disobeyed  the  admiral's  orders  to 
tack  in  succession,  and,  seconded  by  Trowbridge 
in  the  CuUoden  and  Gollingwood  in  the  Excel- 
lent, bore  down  upon  7  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
attacked  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  186,  passed 
on  to  the  San  Nicolas,  84,  which  he  earned  by 
boarding,  and  led  his  men  on  to  the  San  Josei^ 
112,  lying  alongside,  and  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render. For  his  conduct  Nelson,  who  had  been 
created  rear  admiral  before  the  action  was 
known  in  England,  was  knighted,  and  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  bath ;  and  Ad- 
miral Jervis  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In 
April,  1 797,  he  was  sent  to  bring  away  the  troops 
from  Porto  Ferr£\jo,  and  diortly  after  command- 
ed the  inner  squadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz. 
On  July  14  he  was  sent  to  attack  Santa  Cruz, 
Teneriffe,  and  carried  the  place,  but,  not  being 
able  to  capture  the  citadel,  was  forced  to  retire. 
In  the  attack  his  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
grape  shot.  Inmiediate  amputation  became  ne- 
cessary, and  for  the  cure  of  the  wound  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  There  numerous 
honors  awaited  him.  Congratulatory  letters 
were  addressed  to  him  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  and  the  duke  of  Clarence;  the  free- 
dom of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  was 
conferred  upon  him;  *he  was  made  a  kni^t 
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of  the  bath,  and  received  a  pension  of  £1,000. 
In  the  memorial  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
present  before  receiving  snch  a  grant,  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  4  actions  with  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy,  in  8  actions  with  frigates,  in  6 
engagements  against  batteries,  in  10  actions  in 
Ih^  employed  in  cutting  ont  of  harbors  and 
destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  8  towns ;  that 
he  had  ako  served  on  shore  with  the  army  4 
months,  and  conmianded  the  batteries  at  the 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Oalvi ;  that  he  had  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  7  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  4 
corvettes,  and  11  privateers  of  different  sizes: 
that  he  had  taken  and  destroyed  nearly  50  sail 
of  merchant  vessels,  and  had  been  engaged 
against  the  enemy  upward  of  120  times;  in 
which  service  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and 
arm,  and  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
bruised  in  his  body.  In  April,  1798,  hoisting 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  74,  he  r^oined  Earl 
8t  Vincent  at  Gibraltar,  and  x)n  May  9  saUed 
from  that  place  with  a  small  squadron  to  ascer- 
tain the  design  of  the  vast  armament  fitting  out 
at  Toulon.  On  the  22d  he  encountered  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  a  sudden  storm  by  which  his 
fiiiip  was  dismasted,  and  in  the  fog  that  fol- 
lowed he  missed  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
sailed  for  Egypt  with  Boni^arte  and  his  army  on 
board.  Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  10 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  of  50  guns,  he  sailed 
for  Alexandria ;  but  not  flnding  the  enemy  there, 
he  returned  to  Italy  to  obtiun  supplies.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  on  the  night  of  June  22,  the 
French  and  English  squadrons  crossed  each 
other^s  track  witnout  eitner  being  aware  of  the 
neighborhood  of  their  enemy.  Having  obtained 
supplies  at  Syracuse,  Nelson  saUed  again  for 
Egypt,  and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  1  descried 
the  tricolor  floating  from  tne  walls  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  bay  of  Aboukir  covered  with  ships. 
For  many  days  previous  he  had  felt  despondent ; 
now  his  spirits  revived.  *^  Before  this  time  to- 
morrow,^* said  he  to  his  officers  when  leaving 
him  to  take  command  of  their  vessels,  ^*  I  shaU 
have  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey." 
The  battle  began  at  6^  P.  M.,  and,  with  an  in- 
terruption of  10  minutes,  when  the  French  flag 
ship  L'Orient  blew  no,  lasted  till  daybreak.  (See 
Aboukir.)  Nelson  declared  victory  a  too  feeble 
word  for  the  result  of  this  battle,  and  called  it 
a  conauest.  Had  he  been  provided  with  smaU 
craft,  ne  could  have  destroyed  in  a  few  hours 
the  store  ships  and  transports  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria;  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  want 
of  these,  that  in  a  despatch  to  the  admiralty 
he  declared :  ^^  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,  want 
of  frigates  would  be  engraven  on  my  heart" 
During  the  engagement  Nelson  received  a 
severe  though  not  dangerous  wound  on  the 
head  from  a  lan^dge  shot.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  received  with  boTmd- 
lesB  enthusiasm  by  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
congratulations  and  rewards  without  number 
were  showered  upon  the  victorious  com- 
mander. He  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  to  himself 


and  his  two  immediate  soooesBon;  rtceifei 
magnificent  presents  from  the  grand  aeiipiMx; 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  East  India  compa- 
ny; and  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  gM 
medals  were  voted  to  him  and  the  **^pMi«*  en- 
gaged in  the  action.  Seventeen  digrs  after  the 
battle.  Nelson  sailed  for  N^les,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  both 
by  the  populace  and  the  court.  Encouraged  bj 
his  victory,  the  Neapolitan  government  broke 
openly  with  the  directory,  and  sent  an  anny 
under  Gen.  Mack  against  the  French  trooos 
occupying  the  Papal  States.  But  an  incapable 
commander  and  cowardly  soldiers  were  no 
match  for  the  forces  of  France.  The  in- 
vading army  was  beaten  back,  Naples  was  e&- 
tered  in  turn,  the  royal  family  compelled  to 
fiee,  and  the  short-lived  Parthenopean  repub- 
lic established.  The  king  and  queen  and  their 
suite  were  conveyed  by  Nelson  to  Palomo. 
The  royalists,  however,  soon  took  the  fieSd 
under  the  lead  of  Cardinal  Rufib,  and  advanced 
upon  the  city  of  N^les.  The  garrisons  of  the 
Castello  Nuovo  and  the  Oastello  dell*  Ovo,  coo- 
sisting  of  Neapolitan  insurgents,  capitulated  to 
the  cardinal,  June  23,  1799,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  aU 
the  honors  of  war,  and  that  the  persons  in  tht 
forts  and  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  king*s  troofs 
should  be  unmolested  or  conveyed  to  Toalua 
and  there  set  at  liberty.  The  part  taken  by 
Nelson  in  annulling  this  capitulation  has  beea 
condemned  as  an  ineffisceable  blot  upon  hJm 
fame  by  Bouthev  and  nearly  all  his  other  lic^ 
raphers;  but  the  publication  by  Sir  Hami 
Nicolas  of  the  *^  Nelson  Despatches^  places  his 
conduct  in  a  much  more  favorable  lii^t,  Oa 
the  24th  Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  puIM 
down,  on  the  ground  that  the  acticm  ni  the  car^ 
dinal  in  granting  a  capitulation  was  not  only 
unauthorized  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  whose  orders  were  ex- 
plicit not  to  treat  with  the  rebels.  On  the  next 
day,  no  steps  having  yet  been  taken  to  carry 
the  capitulation  into  effect,  he  addressed  a  ooie 
to  the  garrisons,  stating  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  embark  or  leave  those  places,  and 
their  surrender  must  be  at  discretion.  On  the 
26th  the  insurgents  submitted,  with  fhll  knowl- 
edge that  the  cardinal's  conditions  had  bees 
annulled,  and  were  detained  as  prisoners  until 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  July  10,  when  they  were 
^ven  up  to  the  Neapolitan  authoriUeft.  Thai 
Nelson  was  justiflable  throu^out  in  this  tnna- 
action  is  now  admitted ;  that  he  acted  «hh 
strict  regard  to  h<»ior  and  good  faith  is  *Pt^ 
ent  from  his  treatment  of  the  garrison  of  Cat- 
tellamare,  who  having  surrendered  before  his 
arrival  were  permitted  to  go  f^ee,  although  the 
officer  who  received  their  c^itulation  ntd  no 
authority  to  grant  them  terms.  The  hangiiK 
of  Prince  Oaraccioli,  the  Nei4>olitan  adinirai 
who  had  joined  the  insurgents  and  served  under 
the  ^*  Parthenopean  republic,"^  haa  also  been 
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broi^t  «giin8t  Kelson  as  a  orime.    Oaraooioli 
wm  ioeofled  of  being  a  traitor,  and  having  been 
egntored  and  given  up  to  Nelson  was  tried  hj 
iKflipQlitan  court  martial,  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  submitted  their  sentence 
to  Kebon  as  superior  officer  for  confirmation. 
It  has  been  charged  that  in  these  transactions 
the  Britbh  admiral  acted  nnder  the  influence 
of  Lsdj  Esmilton,  with  whom  his  illicit  con- 
nectioB  had  already  commenced,  but  there  is 
DO  proof  that  she  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
theoL   (See  the  *^  Nelson  Despatches,"  appen- 
dix to  vol  iii.)    Although  ordered  by  Lord 
Koth  to  sail  with  his  whole  force  for  die  pro- 
teotioa  of  Minorca,  he  continued  in  the  bay  of 
Niplea,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  king  to 
his  dominions.    For  his  services  he  receiveid  a 
fvord  ^lendidly  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
wu  rewarded  with  the  dukedom  of  Bront^ 
vith  i  revenue  of  £8,000  a  year.    He  soon 
after  asalated  Oapt.  Ball  in  the  siege  of  Malta ; 
kt,  mortified  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Keith 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterraneim, 
he  retomed  to  En^and  through  Grermany  in 
eoopany  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  landed  at  Yarmouth,  Nov.  6, 1800,  after 
an  aheence  of  8  years.    Honors  of  every  kind 
awaited  him ;  but  in  8  months  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  on  account  of  his  infatu- 
ated attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.    His  last 
words  to  her  were :  "  I  call  Qod  to  witness 
that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  in  your  con- 
duct that  I  wish  otherwise.^'    In  Deo.  1800, 
amaritnne  alliance  was  formed  between  Rus- 
■a,  Proaria,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  war.    For 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this  confederacy, 
a  fleet  of  52  sail  was  sent  in  March,  1801,  to 
the  Baltic  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  con- 
tenting  to  act  as  second  in  command.    The 
■qoadron  passed  the  sound  on  the  80th,  an^ 
entered  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.    To  Nelson, 
at  the  head  of  12  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller 
Tesek,  making  86  in  all,  was  assigned  the  at- 
tack; against  him  were  opposed   18  vessels 
Boosting  628  guns,  moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in 
Ingth,  and  flanked  by  two  batteries.    The  ac- 
tioQ  began  about  10  A.  M.,  April  2,  and  lasted 
5  hours.    About  1  o'clock  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
Bttde  the   signal  for  discontinuing.    Nelson 
ffdered  it  to  be  acknowledged,  but,  putting  the 
^  to  his  blind  ey^  exclaimed:  "I  really 
<loQ't  aee  the  signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  bat- 
tie  atill  flying.     That's  tne  way  I  answer  such 
Bgnak.   Nail  mine  to  the  mast."  By  2  o'clock, 
tb  Banish  fleet  being  almost  entirdy  taken  or 
ieJtrojed,  he  wrote  to  the  crown  prince  the 
fojfewmg  note:  "  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson 
itta  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when 
die  no  longer  resists.    The  line  of  defence 
which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the 
flrittsh  flag>  but  if  the  flring  is  continued  on 
the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizea  be  has  taken,  without  having  the  power 
of  sarittg  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended 
tWn.    The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers  and 
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should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.** 
An  armistice  of  14  weeks  was  agreed  to,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  accession  of  Alexander  to 
the  throne  of  Russia  broke  up  the  confederacy, 
and  left  matters  on  their  old  footing.  For  tins 
battle,  which  Nelson  said  was  the  most  terrible 
of  all  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount  On  July  24  he 
was  made  commander-in-chie^  from  Orford- 
ness  to  Beachy  Head,  of  the  squadron  for  the 
defence  of  England ;  and  on  Aug.  16,  1801,  ho 
attacked  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  but  was  forced 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  After  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  he  retired  with  Sir  'William 
and  Lady  Hamilton  to  his  seat  at  Merton  in 
Surrey.  But  war  breaking  out  again,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  set  sail  thither  on  May  20,  1808.  He 
immediately  blockaded  Toulon,  but  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  vigilance  a  fleet  escaped  out 
of  that  port  on  Jan.  18,  1805,  and  shortly  af- 
terward joined  the  Cadiz  squadron.  Nelson 
foUowed  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
back  again  to  Europe,  but  being  unsuccessful 
he  retiurned  to  England.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  that  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  in  Cadiz,  he  resumed  hia 
oonunand  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  en- 
countered the  enemy  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct. 
21, 1805.  The  force  under  him  consisted  of  27 
shi^  of  the  line  and  4  frigates ;  the  force  op- 
posed of  88  ships  of  the  line  and  T  frigates.  On 
that  day  he  wore  his  admiral^s  coa^  bearing 
upon  his  left  breast  the  insignia  of  the  orders 
with  which  he  had  been  invested.  To  all  re- 
monstrance against  wearing  so  conspicuous  a 
uniform  he  replied,  referring  to  the  insignia: 
"In  honor  I  gained  them,  and  in  honor  I  will 
die  with  them."  At  11.40  A.  M.,  while  bearing 
down  on  the  enemy,  he  hoisted  the  signal: 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  dntjr," 
whid&  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering 
by  the  whole  fleet  At  10  minutes  after  noon 
the  action  b^an.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle^ 
about  H  P.  M.,  he  was  struck  in  the  shoul- 
der by  a  musket  ball.  "They  have  done 
for  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  he,  as  he  waa 
raised  up  from  the  deck ;  "  my  backbone  is  shot 
through."  He  was  carried  below,  and  the  sur- 
geon examining  his  wound  pronounced  it  to  be 
mortal.  He  continually  expressed  the  greatest 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle.  At  length 
Capt.  Hardy  came  down  from  the  deck,  and 
congratulated  his  dying  commander  on  having 
gained  a  complete  victory.  He  did  not  know 
how  many  had  struck,  but  14  or  15  at  least 
had  surrendered.  "That's  well,"  answered 
Nelson,  "but  I  had  bargained  for  20."  Anx- 
ious that  the  vessels  l^en  should  be  saved 
from  the  possible  danger  of  a  storm,  he  added 
in  a  stronger  voice :  "  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor. 
Do  yon  niake  the  signal ; "  an  order  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  obeyed,  and  in  the  gale 
that  came  up  the  following  night  all  but  4 
of  the  prizes  were  destroyed  or  lost  Next 
to  his  country,  Lady  Hamilton  occupied  his 
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thoiu^ts.  "  Take  care  of  mj  dear  Ladj  HamQr 
ton.  Hardj ;  take  care  of  poor  Ladj  Hamilton/' 
A  few  minntes  before  he  died,  he  turned  to 
the  chaplain,  and  said :  *^  Doctor,  I  have  not  been 
a  great  sinner.  Remember  that  I  leave  Lad  j 
Hamilton  and  mj  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy 
to  mj  country/'  He  then  frequently  repeated : 
"Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  These 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  and  at  4^ 
P.  M.  he  expired  without  a  groan.  The  body 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  made  out  of  the  mast  of 
the  L'Orient  This  singular  gift  had  been  pre- 
sented him  by  Gapt  Hallowell,  and  before 
Kelson  left  London  for  the  last  time  he  had 
called  at  his  upholsterer's,  and  told  him  to  get 
it  ready,  for  he  should  soon  require  it.  He 
was  buried  in  8t  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan.  8, 1806, 
and  his  fhneral,  conducted  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, was  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent 
spectacle  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
England.  Honors  were  hei^>ed  upon  his  fam- 
ily. His  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Kelson, 
D.D.,  was  created  Earl  Kelson  of  Trafalgar  and 
Merton,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £6,000,  and 
permission  to  inherit  the  dukedom  of  Bronte ; 
£10,000  were  voted  to  each  of  his  two  sisters, 
beside  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  appended  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  left  Lady  Hamil- 
ton as  a  legacy  to  his  king  and  country^d  his 
*^  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Kelson  Thomp- 
son," to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  "  These," 
continues  the  document,  "are  the  only  favors 
I  ask  of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment, 
when  I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle."  This 
codicil  liis  brother  concealed  until  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  to  himself  had  been  completed ; 
and  to  it  and  his  djring  request  in  behalf  of 
the  same  persons  the  British  people  paid  no  at- 
tention.--Kelson  is  the  greatest  name  in  the 
naval  annals  of  England.  "His  whole  life," 
■ays  ABson,  "  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
ooTmtiy ;  his  pr^udices,  and  he  had  many,  were 
all  owing  to  the  excess  of  patriotic  feeling ;  he 
annihilated  the  French  navy  by  fearlessly  fol- 
lowing up  the  new  system  of  tactics,  plunging 
headlong  into  the  enemy's  fieet,  and  doubling 
upon  a  part  of  their  line,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Kapoleon  practised  in  battles  on  land.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  seldom  characters  so 
illustrious  to  exhibit,  and  few  achievements  as 
momentous  to  commemorate.  But  it  is  to  his 
public  conduct  and  genius  afloat  that  this  tran- 
scendent praise  is  due ;  on  shore,  he  appears  in 
a  less  favorable  light.    Yain,  undiscerning,  im- 

Setuous,  he  was  regardless  of  his  domestic 
uties ;  an  ardent  lover,  he  was  a  faithless  hus- 
l)and.  He  was  perpetually  liable  to  the  delu- 
sion of  art,  and  sometimes  seduced  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  wickedness.  These  weaknesses  were 
owing  to  the  ardent  temperament  of  his 
mind ;  the v  arose  from  passions  nearly  allied  to 
virtue,  and  to  which  heroic  characters  in  all 
ages  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  been  subject" 
As  he  left  no  legitimate  children,  his  viscounty 
extinct,  but  the  barony  devolved  by  lim- 


itation upon  his  brother  WiOitni,  whois  gnM- 
nephew  HoraUo,  Earl  and  Baron  Kdioo  ni 
Viscount  Merton,  is  the  present  repRieiitath« 
of  the  £unily.  Horatia  Kelson  was  tbs  admi- 
ral's natural  dan^ter,  probably  by  Lady  HnO^ 
ton ;  for  it  is  a  smgular  fact  that  while  1m  vii 
undoubtedly  her  father,  her  maternity  it  by  m 
means  so  certain,  and  there  are  not  wiutiif 
critics  who  maintain  that  the  attachnwat  be- 
tween Kelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  poniy 
Platonic.  Horatia  was  married  to  the  Brr. 
Philip  Ward,  an  English  clergyman.— Aaoag 
the  biographies  of  Lord  Kelson  we  mar  du 
Clarke  and  MacArthur'a  *'Life  of  Admni 
Lord  Kelson"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1809);  Robot 
Southey's  ''Life  of  Kelson"  (8vo.,  1631);  aad 
Pettipew's  "Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Vice 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Kelson"  (2  vok  Sro, 
1809).  His  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  (S  Tok 
8vo.)  were  published  in  1814,  and  the  ^U- 
ters  and  Despatches  of  Lord  Kelson,"'  tiaid 
by  Sir  Harris  Kicolas  (7  vols.  8vo.X  in  1845-1 

KELSOK,  RoBBBT,  an  English  theolopal 
writer,  bom  in  London,  June  23,  1656,  M 
there,  Jan.  16, 1715.  He  was  educated  at  Tn- 
ity  college,  Cambridge,  and  at  an  eariy  i^i 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  iP 
terward  he  visited  France  and  Italy  in  torn- 
pany  with  Halley.  He  enjoyed  the  fiiefidibir 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  tki 
English  church,  particularly  Bull,  TiUotaoB.tti 
Lloyd,  but  did  not  himself  take  orders  Attha 
revolution  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  iBt- 
glance  and  supremacy,  but  ultimately  sufcred 
his  objections  to  be  overcome  by  I>r.  Kect. 
one  of  the  deprived  bishops.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are :  ^*A  Companion  for  the  Fctti- 
vals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  £o|dsa^" 
(1704);  "The  Great  Duty  of  Freqnentinf  tk 
Christian  Sacrifice"  (1707) ;  "  The  Prtrtie*  «f 
True  Devotion"  (1708) ;  and  "  The  Whole  IWj 
of  a  Christian"  (1718). 

KELSOK,  Thomas,  an  American  revohtiao- 
ary  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  in  York  («, 
Va.,  Dec.  26,  1788,  died  there,  Jan.  4, 1T». 
His  father,  William  Kelson,  for  many  pta 
president  of  the  colonial  council,  sent  bhn  k 
his  14th  year  to  Cambridge,  England,  wbcn. 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Porteua,  he  was  edoctf*^ 
at  Trinity  college.  Such  was  the  infloew*  d 
the  family  in  Virginia,  that  while  be  wis  <• 
the  voyage  home  he  was  elected  a  meeWr 
of  the  house  of  burgesses,  although  be  vm 
then  scarcely  21  years  old.  In  his  24th  Tctf 
he  married,  and  settled  at  Torktowo,  wbtfe 
his  £unily  possessed  great  estates.  AltlK«^ 
leading  the  lifeof  a  man  of  leisure  and  cithan, 
he  became  a  decided  partisan  of  the  AmcMi 
cause  in  the  controversy  with  the  Dothir 
country,  and  rendered  efficient  aervioe  ia  tkJi 
behalf  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  90^% 
ed  the  resolutions  against  the  Bosku  port  U. 
passed  by  the  house  in  1774;  and  upon  theft- 
solution  of  the  legislature  br  Lord  Dusm^ 
be  was  one  of  the  89  members  who  etittrt^ 
into  the  association  whidi,  among  other  tliup* 
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nooomiaided  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  the  sereral  ooloides  to  meet  in  a  general 
eoogrefli.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  oon- 
feotioii  whidi  met  at  Williamsburg  in  Aug. 
1774  In  1775  he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
promdfll  oonyention,  and  in  July  he  was  ap- 
pointed oolond  of  the  2d  of  the  8  Virginia  re- 
timentB  ordered  to  be  rdsed,  a  position  whidi 
Sensigned  upon  being  dected  a  delegate  to 
the  oontinentat  congress.  He  was  aconspio- 
BOQg  member  of  the  conyention  which  met  in 
WiDiflmsbiiig  in  Majr,  1776,  to  frame  a  oonsti- 
tHiaa  for  Virginia ;  and  was  selected  to  offer 
tb«  resolution  instructing  the  Virginia  dele- 
git«s  in  congress  to  propose  a  declaration  of 
independence.  Subsequently  he  signed  the 
dedantion  of  July  4, 1776.  In  May,  1777,  he 
wm  obliged  by  an  indisposition  affecting  his 
bttd  to  reogn  his  seat  in  congress ;  but  in  the 
foUowing  August,  during  the  alarm  occasioned 
1^  the  entry  of  the  British  fleet  under  Ad- 
lunl  Howe  within  the  capes  of  Virginia,  he 
wu  appointed  commander-m-chief  of  the  state 
ibrees;  and  soon  alter,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  congress,  he  raised  a  troop  of  cavalry 
vith  whidi  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia.  The 
dancer  apprehenaed  from  Howe^s  expedition 
bamg  been  averted,  his  corps  was  did>anded, 
and  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
legiflUtnre.  In  this  body  he  strongly  opposed 
the  proposition  to  sequestrate  British  property, 
on  tiie  ground  that  it  would  be  an  tu^ust  re- 
taliation of  pubUo  wrongs  on  private  mdivid- 
oali  In  Feb.  1779,  he  again  took  his  seat  in 
eon^ress,  but  was  obliged  almost  immediately 
afUrward  by  a  return  of  his  former  indisposi- 
tion to  resign.  In  May,  however,  he  was  sud- 
dedj  called  upon  to  organize  the  militia  to  re- 
pel a  maraading  expedition  which  was  ravaging 
the  A^rginia  coast.  On  this  occasion  he  sent 
nanj  of  Us  own  servants  to  work  for  poor 
persons  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  hastily 
naed  levies.  Congress  having  called  upon 
the  states  for  contributions  to  provide  for  the 
French  fleet  and  armament,  the  general  assem- 
hlj  of  Virginia  resolved  early  in  June,  1780, 
to  horrow  $2,000,000  to  be  deposited  in  the 
eontittental  treasury  by  the  middle  of  the 
Bonth.  The  public  credit,  however,  was  so 
low  that  there  seemed  little  probability  that 
the  required  sum  could  be  raised.  In  this 
ttiergenoy  Gen.  Nelson  came  forward,  and  on 
ha  personal  security  succeeded  in  raising  a 
oonnderable  portion  of  the  loan.  About  the 
tune  time  he  advanced  money  to  pay  two  Vir- 
ginia regiments  ordered  to  the  South,  which 
had  refosed  to  march  until  their  arrears  were 
diK^iarged.  His  ample  fortune  was  now  so 
KrioQsly  impaired,  tnat  he  was  involved  in 
pecxmiary  embarrassments  in  the  latter  part  of 
hia  life.  In  the  spring  of  1781  he  redoubled 
his^rts  to  protect  the  state ;  and  in  addition 
to  hta  military  duties  he  was  in  June  called 

ri  to  assume  the  functions  of  governor  of 
commonwealth,  a  position  for  which  he 
vaa  recommended  by  Jefferson,  then  retiring 


from  office.  Being  thus  armed  with  ezeontiyt 
and  military  power,  he  hastened  with  all  the 
militia  he  could  muster  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
who  were  ravaging  the  country;  and  with  a 
prompt  waiver  of  his  official  rank,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  cooperate,  as  second  in  command, 
with  the  ^continental  troops  under  Lafayette. 
Preventea  by  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country  from  consulting  his  council  or  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature,  and  obliged  to  perform 
many  acts  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  exer- 
cised dictatorial  powers ;  and  it  was  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  kept  together  during  its  stay  in 
Virginia.  His  extra-legal  acts  were  subse- 
quently fiiUy  approved  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture. He  participated  hi  the  sie^-of  York- 
town  as  commander  of  the  Virgmia  militia, 
and  again  displayed  his  dicdnterested  patriot- 
ism by  directing  that  his  own  house,  the 
largest  and  best  m  the  place,  and  therefore  in 
all  probability  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Oom- 
wallis,  should  be  bombarded,  exclaiming  to 
G^.  Lafayette:  "Spare  no  particle  of  my 
property  so  long  as  it  affords  comfort  or  shel- 
ter to  the  enemies  of  my  country.''  His  ser- 
vices and  those  of  the  troops  whom  he  had 
coUected  were  highly  commended  in  the  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Oct 
20,  1781.  The  success  of  the  American  cause 
being  now  rendered  sure,  and  his  constitution 
being  impaired  by  cares  and  fotigue,  he  resign- 
ed his  office  in  Nov.  1781,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement  at  his  nouse  in  Tork- 
town  or  at  a  small  farm  in  Hanover  co.,  the 
remnants  of  his  princely  fortune,  of  which  the 
greater  part  had  been  expended  in  the  service 
of  the  country.  He  died  so  poor  that  his  re- 
maining possessions  were  sold  at  auction  to 
pay  his  aehts.  His  widow  lived  to  be  nearly 
90  years  of  age,  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  her 
descendants  received  any  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  husband. 
Mr.  Nelson's  statue  was  one  of  the  6  selected 
to  be  placed  around  the  Washington  m9nument 
at  Ricnmond,  Va. 

NELSON'S  RIVER,  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica,  issues  from  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, passes  through  a  series  of  lakes,  and 
falls  mto  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  N.  of  Fort  York, 
after  a  N.  E.  course  of  800  m.  It  is  the  main 
channel  of  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
Nemea  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  held  every 
8d  year.  They  were  instituted  by  the  seven 
against  Thebes  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  the  infant  Opheltes,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  dnigon  while  Hypsipyle  its  at- 
tendant had  gone  to  show  the  seven  a  well. 
On  thdr  return  the  seven  slew  the  dragon 
and  instituted  fhneral  games.  Other  legends 
ascribe  tihem  to  Hercules  in  honor  of  his  de- 
struction of  the  Nemean  Uon.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  r^er  to  a  restoraa<m  of  the 
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tndeni  IMlTal,  and  ita  aHeratfon  to  a  odebra- 
tfon  in  honor  of  Jnpiter.  At  first  thej  were 
of  a  warlike  oharaoter,  only  warriors  and  their 
sons  pvtioipatinff,  but  ther  were  afterward 
thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  horse  racing,  ninning  in  armor 
in  the  stadinm,  wrestling,  chariot  racing,  quoit 
throwing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  archery, 
and  musical  contests.  The  prize  was  at  first  a 
ohaplet  of  oliye  branches,  but  afterward  one 
of  parsley.  The  management  of  these  games 
belonged  at  different  times  to  Oleons,  Corinth, 
and  i^gos.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  once  hon- 
ored by  the  Argiyes  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Kemean  games;  and  at  their  celebration  in  196 
B.  0.,  Qumtius  Flamininus  proclaimed  the  free- 
dom of  Arsos. 

NEMESIANUS,  Mabous  Aubxijub  Oltm- 
PIUB,  a  Latin  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  id  century  A  D.  From  the  epi- 
thet Oarthaginiensis  oonmionly  coupled  with 
his  name,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  He  was  the  author  of  poems  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  haye 
pmshed  except  a  fragment  of  the  Ovnegetiea, 
or  poem  on  nunting,  which  extends  to  825 
hexameter  lines,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
neatness  and  purity  of  its  style.  This  rem- 
nant was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1584; 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Stem  (Halle,  1682). 

NEMESIS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter either  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus.  She  was  a 
personification  of  conscience,  and  is  mentioned 
oy  Hesiod  in  connection  with  Shame.  It  was 
believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  ^ods  were 
enemies  of  excessive  human  happmess,  and 
that  ^ere  was  a  power  which  preserved  a 
proper  compensation  in  human  affairs,  fi*om 
wmoh  it  was  impossible  for  the  sinner  to  es- 
cape. This  power  was  embodied  in  Nemesis, 
who  was  in  a  special  manner  the  avenger  of 
fiunily  crimes,  and  was  particulariy  worshipped 
at  Rhamnus,  Patras,  and  Oyxicus.  She  was 
nauallr  represented  in  works  of  art  as  avirgin, 
•omemnes  standing  in  a  thonghtftil  attitude, 
holding  In  her  left  hand  a  bridle  or  branch  of 
an  ash  tree,  and  in  her  right  a  wheel  with  a 
•word  or  scourge. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  bishop  of  Emesa  in 
Syria,  who  probably  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  treatLse  *'  On  the  Nature  of  Man." 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  physiological 
learning  of  his  age,  and  his  speculations  touch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  pulse  and  the  uses  of 
the  bile  have  led  some  modems  to  suppose 
that  he  was  acouainted  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  tne  ftinctions  of  the  liver.  Like 
Plato  he  believed  in  the  pre^xistence  of  the 
human  souL  The  earliest  sewate  edition  of 
the  work  is  that  of  Nicaaius  EUebodios  (Ant- 
werp, 1565) ;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  of  0. 
F.Matth&us  (Halle,  1802).  There  is  an  English 
translation  by  George  Wither  (London,  1686). 

NENA  SAHIB,  the  title  of  Dhundoo  Punt,  a 
ffittdoo  chieftain  and  a  leader  of  the  sepoy  mu- 


tiny in  1867,  bom  in  18M  or  1885.  HevMlte 
son  of  a  Brahmin  of  the  Deocan,  and  wbca  he 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year  <M  was  bro«^ 
to  Bittoor.  where  B%|ee  Row,  the  peirinra  er 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  adopted  hun  hi  18n. 
On  the  death  of  Bajee  without  heir  of  his  bo^ 
in  1851,  an  estate  m  the  neighborhood  wU^ 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  pleaane 
by  the  British  was  declared  lapsed  to  the  EmI 
India  company,  as  they  had  pi^vioasly  i 
to  recognize  hiheritanoe  of  lands  by  ad  , 

and  a  pension  of  $450,000  a  year  granted  to  1 

and  his  family  in  1818  was  also  stopped.  The 
Nena  sent  an  agent  to  En^^and  to  advocate  hk 
daims,  but  without  succcsil  and  this  soppoesi 
wrong  he  never  forgave.  He  lived  however  ia 
peat  apparent  friendship  with  the  Engtlah,  im- 
itating their  customs  as  nur  as  he  could,  and  wss 
Eermitted  to  occupy  the  town  of  Bittoor,  wbcft 
e  possessed  much  wealth  and  influence.  Whca 
the  sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  be  was 
universally  trusted  by  the  English,  who  appfiei 
to  him  for  abody  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  i 
ury  at  Cawnpore,  which  he  immediiutclj  ( 
ed;  but  no  sooner  had  the  insurreetioii  i 
red  at  the  latter  place  than  he  put  himadf  A 
the  head  of  the  rebels  (June  5),  and  kiBcd  al 
the  Europeans  that  fell  into  hu»  hands,  ssmw 
whom  were  two  large  parties,  principally  er 
women  and  children,  who  were  cndeafutiag 
to  escape  down  the  Ganges  from  FottehgnriL 
The  En^ish  at  Cawnpore  in  the  mean  tisM 
defended  themselves  until  June  97,  when  they 
surrendered  on  the  Nena  promidiig  to  send 
them  safe  to  Allahabad.  They  were  perndttad 
to  embark,  but  immediately  afterward  tired 
upon,  many  beinff  killed  and  the  rest  hrooght 
back  to  land.  The  men  were  put  to  death  at 
once ;  the  women  and  chUdren, after  smritiiig 
namdess  outrages,  were  massacred  July  llC 
the  day  before  Havdock  arrived  at  Cawnpof% 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  wd. 
The  Nena  retreated  to  Bittoor,  where  Have- 
lock  defeated  him  on  the  17th,  driving  him  ovt 
of  the  town,  and  destroying  hte  army.  He 
soon  collected  another  force,  with  whi^  he 
foUowed  Havelock  into  Oude,  but  afterward 
retomed  toward  Oawnpore  with  theintcotkn 
of  attacking  Gen.  Neill,  who  was  in  nrriaon 
there  with  a  small  force.  Seoccupving  Bit- 
toor, he  threw  out  his  left  wing  in  the  diree* 
tion  of  Oawnpore,  but  it  was  driven  hack  in 
confusion  by  Gen.  Neill,  Aug  15 ;  and  on  ^ 
next  day  Havelock,  who  hSd  retomed  tram 
Oude,  defeated  his  whole  force  in  n  aharn  «a- 
gagement  Owing  to  the  exhanstkm  of  the 
victors  and  their  want  of  cavalry,  the  Nena  ce- 
caped,  and,  without  coming  directly  in  contaci 
with  the  British,  except  once  more  at  Cawnpora, 
where  Sir  Oolin  Campbell  defeated  him,  Dec 
6,  continued  an  active  and  harassing  warlhffe^ 
On  the  occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  rebds 
in  June,  1658,  he  was  chosen  pdshwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  his  nephew  Itow  Sahib  waa 
placed  in  command  of  the  dty.  His  snb 
career  b  difflcalt  to  be  traced,  for  his  < 
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WW*  bent  nther  apon  esd^ing  pnraiiit  than 
OTirfn/^^  offeDBiTe  Operations.  Long  after 
tbe  other  teadera  had  anbmitted  or  beoa  oap- 
tmi  he  oontinned.  with  the  begom  of  Onde 
0d  tboot  10,000  rebela,  to  infest  the  northern 
pgrta  of  central  India  and  the  frontiers  of  Ke- 
ptnL  A  report  that  he  died  of  fever  in  the 
mer  part  df  1859  was  generaOj  disoredited, 
nd  it  IS  imoertain  whether  he  is  aliye  or  not 
Tbe  last  report  oonoeming  him  (Aug.  1860)  is 
thit  he  had  crossed  the  fiimalaya  Si  disgidse 
■to  Thibet,  and  was  encamped  near  the  K. 
Wm  of  the  moontains  with  about  10.000  men. 
NENNIUa  an  ancient  British  historian^ 
iBMOsad  to  have  flonriahed  in  the  early  part 
(rf  the  7th  centnrj.  He  was  abbot  of  Bangor 
ID  Wiles,  and  anthor  of  a  history  of  the  Britons 
from  the  arriral  of  Bratos  the  Trojan  to  A.  D. 
C55.  This  work  is  entitied  Hutoria  Britanwn. 
or  EuJoffium  Britanniof,  The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  of  Stevenson  (London,  1888).  An 
bgiiih  translation  bj  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn  has 
hm  repablished  in  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  li- 
hivf  (London,  184$. 

USO-PLATONISTS.      See   Albxandbiah 
SoaooL. 

yEOPTOLEMUS.  L  The  son  of  AchiUes 
ad  Deidamia.  He  was  originally  called  Pyr- 
rbs  from  his  red  hair.  When  it  was  prophe- 
M  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  the  son  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  and  Bio- 
medee  were  sent  to  bring  him  thither.  He  equal- 
led big  fioher  in  valor  and  cruelty,  and  at  Troy 
VM  one  of  the  warriors  selected  to  be  conceal- 
ed in  the  wooden  horse  that  was  introduced 
into  the  devoted  city.  He  slew  Priam,  sacri- 
fieed  PolyzeuA  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
daihed  to  the  ground  from  the  summit  of  a 
t^ver  the  infant  Astyanaz,  the  only  son  of 
Hector.  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector, 
▼SB  isiigned  to  Neoptolemus,  and  bore  him 
•erertl  sons.  Traditions  differ  concerning  the 
nbeeqnent  events  of  his  life,  but  most  of  them 
ifirai  that  he  aettied  in  i^irus,  and  that  he 
VM  murdered  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  buried 
nd  worBhipped  as  a  god.  XL  An  officer  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  first  distinguished 
bimfldf  at  the  siege  of  Gaza  in  882  B.  0.  On 
tbe  division  of  the  provinces,  after  the  death 
of  tbe  conqueror,  Armenia  was  assigned  to 
HeopColemus.  When  the  Macedonian  g^ierals 
took  up  arms  to  contend  for  the  empire  of 
tbeir  master,  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Antipater  and  Craterus,  and  refused  to 
tofpoTi  the  pretensions  of  Perdiocas ;  where- 

rt  Eomenes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
latter,  defeated  him  ana  compeUed  him  to 
flee  from  his  province.  With  a  small  body  of 
ttvilry  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Oraterus, 
▼bom  he  perraaded  to  advance  against  Eume- 
Mi^bir  whoae  hand  Ne(^tolemus  fell  in  battie. 
NEPAI7L,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hin- 
doitan,  bounded  N.  by  the  E&nalaya  moun- 
Uine,  which  separate  it  frt>m  Thibet,  E.  by  the 
Britlah  district  of  Daneeling  and  the  native 
ttateof  Bik)^  S.  by  the  British  possessions, 


and  W.  by  Eumaon.  It  is  induded  between 
lat  26*>  45'  and  SO"*  45'  N.,  and  long.  80*"  15^ 
and  88''  £.;  length  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  £.  460 
m.,  breadth  150  m. ;  pop.  1,940,000.  The 
largest  town  is  Oatmandoo,  the  capital  Ne» 
pam  is  intersected  by  several  large  nvers,  some 
of  which  have  their  sources  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet,  beyond  the  ffimalaya,  through  which 
they  force  their  way  by  narrow  chasms  of  the 
most  appalling  depth.  The  most  important 
streams  are  the  €k>gra  and  Gunga.  The  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  Himalaya 
region,  only  a  tract  about  20  m.  in  width  lyinc 
within  the  plain  which  stretches  southward 
from  the  baiBe  of  the  mountains.  There  are 
several  summits  of  stupendous  height,  among 
which  is  Mt  Everest  (29,002  feet),  the  high* 
est  known  mountain  in  the  world.  From  the 
N.  boundary,  which  lies  within  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  the  elevations  gradually  sink 
mto  lower  and  lower  hiUs,  separated  by  fine 
valleys,  amon^  which  is  the  great  valley  of 
Nepaul,  in  which  is  situated  the  capitaL  It  ia 
about  9  m.  wide.  12  m.  long,  and  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  a  belt 
of  forest  occurs,  running  E.  and  W.  throughout 
the  length  of  the  oountxy,  and  reaching  within 
10  nL  of  the  S.  frontier.  It  is  succeeded  br 
the  Terr®  (marsh)  or  Terreeana,  a  black,  level, 
humid,  malarious  region,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad^ 
skirting  the  frontier  of  the  Bengal  provinces 
and  Oude,  and  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  hilly  tract  consists  of 
limestone,  homstone,  and  conglomerate.  Iron, 
lead,  and  copper  are  found ;  and  gold  and  silver 
have  also  been  said  to  exist,  but  it  is  thought 
that  they  are  very  scarce  if  not  entirely  want* 
ing.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  remarkably  rich, 
and  the  dimate  and  productions  vary  with  the 
degrees  of  elevation.  The  bamboo,  rattan,  su- 
gar cane,  pineapple,  and  various  tropical  fruits 
alternate  with  the  oak,  pine,  barley,  millet,  &a 
Much  land  is  cultivated  m  terraces,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  its  irrigation.  Rice,  maize, 
wheat,  cotton,  8  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tobacco 
are  grown.  Rice  is  the  staple  food;  several 
varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  in  cold  and  dry 
places,  and  even  where  snow  falls.  Yarioua 
roots  and  herbs  f6rm  a  considerable  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  homed  cattie  is  not  great,  but  there 
are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  some  of  great  size 
with  fine  wool,  from  whose  milk  the  Nepaulese 
make  cheese.  Horses  are  brought  from  Thibet. 
There  are  elephants  and  tigers,  though  nol 
numerous,  black  bears  of  great  size,  hogs,  the 
hog  deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  jackals.  The  woods 
are  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  peculiar 
birds,  and  the  rivers  have  abundance  of  fish. 
— ^The  inhabitants  oonsbt  of  a  variety  of  races, 
the  dominant  people  being  the  Gk>rkhas,  a  tribe 
of  Mongol  origin,  Hindoos  in  religion,  who  con- 
quered the  country  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  They  have  enlisted  in  lar^  numbers 
in  the  British  E.  L  army,  and  their  services, 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  have  oansed 
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fhem  to  be  regarded  as  valnable  soldiers.  Thej 
are  fslthflol  and  ooorageons,  though  not  very 
capable  of  endurance.  (See  Gobkhas.)  Manj 
Hindoos  from  Chitore  settled  in  Nepaul  at  the 
thne  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of 
them  have  preserved  their  blood  pure  to  the 
present  time,  while  others  have  intermarried 
with  Ohinese  and  Tartars.  The  Hindoos  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  W. ;  the  £.  is  populated  bj 
^)original  toibes,  among  which  are  the  Ne- 
wars,  Magars,  Gurungs,  Jariyas,  Dhenwars, 
Bhootias,  Mhaigees,  and  Bhanras.  TheNewars, 
who  are  the  most  important  of  these,  are  an  in- 
dustrious agricultural  and  commercial  people, 
more  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts  than  the 
mountain  tribes,  ingenious  and  peaceable,  ex- 
cessively dirty,  of  middle  size  and  great  strength, 
with  round  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  broad  noses, 
and  open  countenances.  They  are  Buddhists  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  have  a  priesthood  of  their 
own.  Most  of  their  arts  appear  to  have  been 
faitroduced  firom  Thibet.  The  women  are  al- 
lowed to  change  their  husbands  as  often  as  they 
please.  Some  coarse  cotton  cloth  is  made,  and 
the  natives  work  very  well  in  iron,  copper,  and 
brass,  and  are  good  carpenters,  though  they 
never  use  the  saw.  The  trade  of  the  country 
is  not  of  much  importance,  bdng  ii^ured  by 
numerous  government  monopolies.  A  oonsid- 
erable  quantity  of  timber  is  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  finds  a  market  prindpallv  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  government  is  strictly  despotic; 
and  the  whole  population  are  liable  to  military 
BOTvice  in  times  ofpublic  danger,  though  not 
trained  to  arms.  There  is  a  standing  army  of 
about  85,000  men,  armed  and  disciplined,  in 
some  measure,  after  the  model  of  European 
troops.  They  are  very  brave,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  good  soldiers. — Of  the  his- 
tory of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Gorkhas  (1768) ;  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  Moguls  or  an^  other  great 
Asiatic  conquerors.  A  war  in  which  it  became 
involved  with  Thibet  in  1790  led  to  hostilities 
with  the  emperor  of  China,  who,  regarding 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  lamas,  sent  an 
army  of  70,000  men  against  the  Nepanlese  and 
extorted  from  them  a  nominal  submission.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
British  in  179S,  and  from  1802  to  1804  the  lat- 
ter had  a  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Cat- 
mandoo.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  had 
been  a  prev  to  intestine  feuds,  during  which  it 
is  remarkable  that  its  boundaries  were  enlarged 
on  all  sides.  In  conseauence  of  the  repeated 
encroachments  of  the  njah  upon  the  East  India 
oompany^s  territories,  de  British  made  war  in 
1814,  and  invaded  the  country  on  the  W.  fron- 
tier, where  their  troops  met  with  repeated 
losses,  and  their  commander.  Gen.  Gillespie, 
was  slain.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  campaign  under  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was 
attended  with  very  diflferent  results.  The  vic- 
tory of  Malowa,  the  capitulation  of  the  famous 
Kepaulese  commander  Ameer  Singh,  and  final- 
ly the  rtfid  advance  <rf  the  victors  toward  Oat- 


mandoo,  obliged  the  n^  to 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  tenna  veir  terot^ 
able  to  the  British  in  March,  1816.  Therseiat 
history  of  ^C|Pm1  bas  been  given  uidar  Jrva 
Bahadook.  Throu^out  the  rnntinT  of  IfsOt 
the  Kepaulese  cultivated  the  friendship  ci  the 
British,  and  a  commission  has  in  eooaeqMBea 
been  recently  ^pointed  by  the  latter  to  maA 
out  a  new  boundary  which  will  give  to  Hepflri 
a  considerable  addition  of  territory. 

NEPENTHE  (Gr.  n^  not,  and  wi^oc  grWX 
a  soothing  drug  known  to  the  Egyptiana,  fWia 
whom,  according  to  Homer,  Helen  leariKcd  the 
art  of  compounamg  it  According  to  Diodorv 
Siculus,  the  Theban  womoi  also  poasesaed  tlM 
secret  of  its  preparation. 

NEPHRITE.    See  Jadk. 

NEPOMUCEN,  JoBH,  or  JomroFKxpoitTCK, 
the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  bom  at  N«yo- 
muck  in  1820,  kiUed  May  16, 1888.  Hla  tns 
name  was  John  Welflin.  Having  entered  ih» 
church,  he  was  made  canon  of  Prague  and  ttm- 
fessor  to  the  queen,  and  was  offered  hfadbg 
dignities,  which  he  modestly  declinad.  FJaf 
Wenceslas,  suspecting  his  wife^s  fidelity,  c»> 
deavored  to  force  him  to  reveal  her  rnnftwiws. 
and  on  his  refusal  caused  him  to  be  drowved 
in  the  Moldan.  He  was  canonixed  by  Fopa 
Benedict  Xm.  in  1729.  He  b  greatlr  bonond 
in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr,  and  invoked  aa  «  pr»* 
tector  against  slander. 

NEPOS,  OoBNxurs,  a  Roman  anthor,  we^ 
ably  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  vioinitj,  dM  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Neariy  aD  Ida  ^ 
have  perished.  He  wrote  CTironiem^  an  i 
of  universal  history;  Bxeimplcmm  Lihrx,  s  ml- 
lection  of  remarkable  sayings  and  doiiipi,  &• 
that  of  Valerius  Mazimus ;  De  HigUrieim^  sad 
De  Viru  lUvstrilmM,  Two  of  the  firea  eoM- 
prised  in  the  last  named  work,  thoee  of  Ckte 
and  Atticus,  are  extant  The  wdl  knows  Jb- 
edlentium  Imperatamm  Fto,  first  printed  ^ 
Venice  in  1471,  and  long  ascribed  to 


lius  Probus,  is  now  considered  an  abridnMBt 
by  him  of  the  work  of  0.  Nepoa.     ft  kaa 
passed  through  numberless  editiona,  and 
Deen  translated  into  most  European  I 

NEPTUNE  {NeptunvM\  the  principal 
divinity  of  the  Romans.  The  Latin  poeta  f 
tified  him  in  aU  respects  with  the  Po 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  son  of  Satmm  aad 
Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter,  Phito^  Ocra^ 
Vesta,  and  Juno.  like  his  brothera  aad  sla- 
ters, he  was  swallowed  by  his  £Mher  aa  mamm 
as  he  was  bom,  and  thrown  up  again ;  or  •»- 
cording  to  another  account,  his  mother 
his  life  by  hiding  him  among  a  flock  <tf  I 
and  ofiering  to  Saturn  a  youn^  horse  to  vfaitfe 
she  feigned  to  have  given  birth.  After  Ju- 
piter had  overthrown  his  £ither,  iIm  eamJi# 
of  the  sea  fell  by  lot  to  Neptune,  H*  is 
represented  as  being  of  equal  dignity 
his  brother  Jupiter,  but  of  inferior 
though  he  sometimes  threatened  him, 
puted  the  possession  of  ^Egina  with  bim, 
once  conspired  against  him.    Hla  palaea  - 
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fai  these*  near  Enboea,  and  he  was  tlie  especial 
nier  of  ^e  Mediterranean.  He  assisted  in 
bmlding  the  walls  of  Tror,  and,  being  refused 
t^  reward  prondsed  hj  Laomedon,  ever  after 
bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Trojans,  and 
fa  the  war  against  Troy  sided  with  the  Greeks, 
often  4i^ting  with  them,  causing  the  earth  to 
tremUe,  and  encouraging  them  with  the  signs 
d  hk  divine  favor.  He  had  power  over  the 
elonds  and  storms,  over  ships  and  mariners, 
ad  over  all  other  sea  divinities;  and  he  held 
the  earth  in  his  watery  embrace.  For  a  long 
time  he  disputed  the  possession  of  Attica  and 
TroBzene  with  IGnerya,  with  Sol  the  soverei^- 
tj  of  Oorinth,  with  Juno  that  of  Argolis,  with 
BiodiQs  that  of  Nazos;  and  at  one  time 
Delphi  belonged  to  him.  He  was  the  creator 
of  the  horse,  and  the  teacher  of  horsemanship. 
There  were  many  legends  about  him;  with 
Jupiter  he  fought  against  Saturn  and  the  Ti- 
tans; he  crushed  the  centaurs  under  a  moun- 
tnn  in  Leuoosia ;  and  he  sought  the  hand  of 
Thetifl,  but  refused  it  through  fear  when 
Themis  foretold  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would 
be  greater  than  his  fisher.  The  wife  of  Nep- 
tone  was  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three 
childroi,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Benthesioyme, 
besde  a  large  nmnber  of  other  children  by 
dime  md  mortal  women.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Argolis.  in  the  Oorinthian  isthmus,  and  in 
Ionia,  ana  had  a  temple  in  Rome,  in  the 
OunpoB  Mflftius.  The  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  were  bulls,  bears,  rams,  and  bridled 
hofSK,  and  horse  and  chariot  races  were  held 
in  his  honor.  He  had  many  surnames  in  aUu- 
flon  to  his  various  attributes.  In  works  of  art 
his  emblems  are  the  trident,  a  spear  with  three 
pobts,  the  horse,  and  the  dolphin ;  and  he  is 
portrayed  sometimes  in  a  state  of  calm,  some- 
thnes  in  agitation,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
cntaspecte  of  die  sea  over  which  he  presides. 

KEPTUNE,  a  planet    See  Lbvsbbisb. 

NERBUDDA,  a  river  of  ffindostan,  which 
rises  about  lat.  23''  40'  K,  long.  81''  52'  K, 
JmAf  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
aad  i^r  a  course  of  600  m.,  generally  W.,  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Oambay  in  kt.  21°  40'  N.,  long. 
TS^5'£.    During  the  rains  itTises  in  some 

^70  feet  and  in  others  20  above  its  level 
dry  season.  The  Nerbudda  has  no  tribu- 
tttiee  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  extensive 
forests  on  its  banks ;  and  in  the  district  of  Hal- 
ve its  channel  is  worn  to  a  great  depth  through 
eolnmnar  basalt.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to 
Deree,  850  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  the  upper 
Pirt  of  its  course  is  obstructed  by  numerous 
ng^and  falls. 

NEREIDS,  the  name  of  the  sea  centipedes 
ef  the  dorsibranchiate  order  of  annelidis,  of 
whieh  the  genus  nereis  (Ouv.)  is  one  of  the  best 
known  forma.  The  class  and  ordinal  characters 
ve  g^en  under  Akkblida.  In  the  true  nereids 
the  tentacles  are  of  even  number ;  there  is  a 
sngle  pair  of  maxillm  in  the  proboscis ;  the 
hnmchuD  are  small  plates  in  which  a  network 
ef  blood  veeaels  is  disposed ;  each  of  the  nu- 


merous feet  has  2  tubercles,  2  bundles  of  bris- 
tles, and  an  under  and  an  upper  cirrus ;  the 
body  is  like  that  of  a  centipede,  with  many 
joints.  They  are  active,  crawling  and  swim- 
ming with  facility;  some  live  in  crevices  in 
rocks  near  the  shore,  in  sponges,  corals,  desert- 
ed shells  under  stones,  or  wherever  they  can 
find  a  shelter ;  others  burrow  in  mud  or  sand, 
occasionally  making  tubes  or  sheaths,  from 
which  they  protrude  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  into  which  they  jetreat  quickly  when 
alanned ;  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  very 
large,  and  vividly  phosphorescent  at  night. 
Their  food  consists  of  living  and  dead  anuoal 
substances,  such  as  marine  worms  and  soft- 
bodied  invertebrates.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  found  on  almost  all  coasts. — ^The 
sea  mice  (aphroditOy  linn.)  belong  to  the  same 
order;  the  body  is  broad  and  flat,  with  2  lon- 
gitodinal  rows  of  wide  membranous  scales  cov- 
ering the  back  and  concealing  the  branchied. 
The  common  sea  mouse  (A,  aculeate^  Linn.)  is 
6  or  7  inches  long  and  2  oroad,  with  the  back 
covered  with  a  flax-like  substance  in  which  are 
mixed  spines  and  softer  bristles,  the  latter 
shining  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  lustre  of  the  humming 
birdorthe  sparkling  of  the  most  brilliant  gems. 

NEREUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
^e  Nereids.  He  is  represented  as  the  wise  old 
man  of  the  sea.  His  peculiar  domidn  was  the 
Mediterranean  and  ^Egiean.  He  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  prophesying,  and  of  ap- 
I>earing  to  mortals  in  many  shapes. — ^The  Ne- 
reids, his  daughters,  60  in  number,  were  wor- 
shipped in  Greek  maritime  towns,  and  on  the 
isthmus  of  Oorinth. 

NERI,  FnjFPo  db\  comijionly  called  in  Eng- 
lish St.  Fhilip  Nbri,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  bom  in  Florence  in  1516,  died 
in  Rome  in  1595.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
flunily  of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care 
of  the  poor,  was  ordained  priest,  and  founded 
a  confraternity  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
strangers,  pilgrims,  and  other  homeless  persons. 
In  1664,  in  concert  with  Baronius,  who  after- 
ward became  cardinal,  and  a  number  of  other 
pious  friends,  he  established  the  congregation 
of  priests  of  the  oratory,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, study,  preaching,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  became  its  first  superior.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  were  not  required 
to  take  vows,  ^eir  founder  saying  that  the 
spirit  of  charity  should  be  their  only  bond  of 
union.  They  were  approved  by  Gregory  XIIL 
in  1575,  and  soon  spread  over  Italy  and  other 
countries.  Fllippo  continued  to  govern  them 
until  1592.  when  he  resinied  in  favor  of  Ba- 
ronius. bt.  fllippo  de*  Neri  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  the  musical  orato- 
rio. He  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in 
1622.  ffis  literary  remains  consist  of  his  let- 
ters, a  few  poems,  and  Bie&rdiy  or  advice  to 
youth.    (See  Frie8T8  of  ths  Obatobt.) 
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KERO,  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Antinm 
on  the  coast  of  Latimn,  Deo.  15,  A.  D.  87,  died 
bj  his  own  hand  in  68.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cneios  Domitins  Ahenobarbos.  by  Agrip- 
]^na,  the  sister  of  Oaligiila,  and  bis  original 
name  was  Lacins  Domitins  Ahenobarbns. 
When  he  was  18  years  of  age  his  mother  mar- 
ried her  uncle  the  emperor  Clandins,  who  8 
years  afterward  gave  his  danshter  Octavia  to 
K^ero  in  marriage,  and  formally  adopted  him 
under  the  name  of  I{ero  Olandins  Caosar  Drosos 
Germanicos.  Under  the  care  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  learning;  for  though  he  was  weak,  indolent 
and  self-indolgent,  he  possessed  good  natnral 
talents,  and  in  his  Idth  year  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  Greek  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ninm  and  Rhodes.  In  54  the  murder  of  Clau- 
dius by  Agrippina  placed  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  his  mother  causing  the  emperor^s  death 
to  be  kept  secret  until  he  could  be  safely  pro- 
claimed by  the  soldiers.  The  senate  and  the 
provinces  at  once  submitted,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  the  purple  for  Claudiuses 
own  son  Britannicus,  who  was  8  or  4  years 
Nero^s  junior.  The  first  5  years  of  the  young 
emperor's  reign,  known  as  the  quinqnenMum 
KeronUy  were  distinguished  for  clemency  and 
Justice,  thou]^  his  private  life  was  from  the  first 
•xtremdy  licentious.  The  conduct  of  affairs 
was  left  principally  to  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 
under  whose  influence  the  happiest  reforms 
were  introduced  into  the  state,  and  Nero  daUy 
rose  in  popularity;  but  the  Jealousy  of  Agrip- 
pina, who  found  herself  shut  out  from  power, 
soon  overthrew  the  ascendency  of  Seneca, 
though  it  did  not  establish  her  own.  She  threat- 
ened to  disclose  the  circumstances  of  Claudius's 
death,  and  to  incite  the  legions  to  support  the 
daims  of  Britannicus;  she  abused  Nero  with 
contemptuous  language,  and  upbraided  him  for 
his  disgracefdl  amour  with  a  low-bom  woman 
named  Acte.  Nero  replied  to  these  reproach- 
es by  causing  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  and 
by  pinning  into  stiU  lower  depths  of  immo- 
rality. In  company  with  other  cussolute  young 
men  he  roamed  through  the  city  by  night, 
beating  and  robbing  passengers  and  breaking 
into  houses.  One  of  his  boon  companions  was 
Otho,  who  was  afterward  for  a  few  months 
emperor.  Poppeea,  the  beautiful  but  profligate 
wife  of  this  man,  was  at  last  the  cause  of  Agrip- 
pina's  death.  Nero  had  become  enamored 
of  her,  and  sent  Otho  to  Lusitania  to  get  him 
out  of  tiie  way;  but  Poppsa,  who  aspired  to 
share  the  imperial  throne,  encountered  in 
Agrippina  an  enemy  who  thwarted  all  her 
plans.  Persuading  the  emperor  that  his 
mother  entertained  designs  upon  his  life,  she 
finally  procured  an  order  for  her  assassination 
(A«  D.  59),  and  her  death  was  communicated  to 
the  senate  by  Seneca,  who  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  crime.  This  was  followed  by  the  divorce 
of  Octavia,  who  was  soon  afterward  put  to 
death,  and  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  to 
PoppmL     In  62  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca 


wisely  asked  leave  to  retire.  Twoytflrai 
ward  a  dreadful  oonflagratioin  raged  In  T 
for  8  days,  totally  destroying  8  of  th*  14  < 
tricts  of  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a  ftr 
ruined  houses  in  7  of  the  others.  Dioii  < 
and  Suetonius  rekte  that  Nero  fired  it  ] 
and  it  is  said  that,  as  he  watched  the 
of  the  fiames  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower;  \m 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  ttxOm  the 
drama  of  the  deetraction  of  Troy.  The  trvlk 
of  the  story  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  believvd  la 
the  time,  and  Nero  sought  to  transfer  the  o£^ 
of  the  conflagration  to  the  Christiana^  maaj  of 
whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Qatnmwmm 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wOd  beasts  and  tocm  ta 
pieces  by  dogs,  and  others  were  am* 
combustibles  and  burned  by  night  ia  th«  \ 
perial  gardens,  while  the  emperor  drora 
chariot  by  the  light  of  the  flames.  The  i 
was  liberal  to  the  sufferers  by  the  eofkHagcr*' 
tion,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  bulk  « 
much  finer  one  on  a  different  plan,  ona  of  its 
most  striking  features  being  a  vast  palaea  iar 
himself;  which  was  called  ^'Uie  golden  honw:' 
but  he  defrayed  the  expense  by  robbery  aai 
extortion.  The  discovery  of  a  ooDs|>tra^ 
against  him  served  to  develop  his  ferocity.  C 
Calpumius  Piso,  Plautius  Lateranu^  the  poiC 
Lucan,  and  Seneca  were  put  to  death  for  oom- 
plicity  in  it  The  senate  was  induced  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  of  thdr  Cute  as  the  acvi 
of  a  great  victory,  and  the  infamous  Ti|  i  Hi—s, 
the  emperor^s  principal  instrumenU  waa  de- 
creed triumphal  honors.  Having  killed  Pe^ 
psea  by  a  kick  when  she  was  with  chUd,  Kcre 
now  proposed  to  marry  Antonia,  his  »i»tcr  hj 
adoption,  and  on  her  refusal  ordered  her  to  ba 

gut  to  death.  He  then  bestowed  his  hand  mfam 
tatilia  Messalina,  whose  husband  Veatima  be 
had  assassinated  for  marrying  If  eaaalinA  ftiWr 
the  emperor  had  cohabited  with  her.  Tbejnntf 
Longinua  was  exiled,  and  the  most  i  ii  twjM 
citizens,  among  whom  were  Thnuwa  PMaa  aad 
Barea  Soranus,  were  put  to  death.  In  tba 
midst  of  these  executions,  Nero^s  higbeal  a^ 
bition  seemed  to  be  to  excel  in  the  games  etf 
the  circus.  He  visited  Greece  to  dieplnj  bis 
skill  as  a  musician  and  charioteer,  and  tba 
Olympic  games  were  delayed  two  years  ii 
65  to  67)  that  he  might  be  present  at  t  ~ 
At  the  Isthmian  games  he  ordered  the  < 
of  a  singer  whose  voice  overpowered  hi»  < 
He  returned  to  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  ent<  _ 
the  city  through  a  breach  in  the  waU,  ndiiiicr  m 
the  chariot  of  Augustus,  with  a  musician  by  baa 
side,  and  the  1,800  crowns  which  he  had  wvft 
at  the  ^ames  displayed  as  the  trophies  of  b« 
expedition.  He  had  already  appeared  opoii  tb* 
stage  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  It^y,  and 
chariot  racing,  music,  and  every  friv  iikias 
amusement  now  engrossed  his  time.  B«t  a 
the  meanwhile  a  formidable  insurrectkn  vaa 
preparing.  It  broke  out  in  Gaul,  under  Jalma 
Vindex,  governor  of  Celtica,  who  raised  mm 
army  and  offered  the  purple  to  Galba.  then  frov  - 
emor  of  Hispania  Tarraoonenaia.    Gaiha  m^^ 
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ottiad  thft  iatterinc^  proposal,  but  the  tro<^  of 
Ymsi  were  defeatoa  before  V  esontio  (Beean- 
^X  and  their  general  was  killed.  Tliere  is 
little  donbt  that  Galba  would  have  yielded,  bat 
is  ^e  meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  reluctantiij 
kft  his  eztrayaganees  in  Naples  to  assume  the 
fflPffiUhip  alone  at  the  capital,  was  deserted  b j 
tbe  prntorian  guard,  condemned  to  death  hj 
ihe  nnate,  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  house  of  one 
of  his  creatures  in  the  snborbs.  Here,  after 
Deoding  in  an  agonj  of  fear  and  irresolntion 
tte  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  he  oom- 
mkted  suicide,  and  died  in  the  presence  of  the 
nUkrs  who  had  come  to  seize  him.  His  corpse 
neeived  an  honorable  burial  from  his  concn- 
biieActe  and  two  of  his  nurses. — ^The  military 
emti  <^  Nero^s  reign  were  upon  the  whole 
^(Mio^  to  the  Roman  arms.  In  Armenia, 
whkii  had  been  oocnpied  by  the  Parthians,  a 
war  oommenoed  in  58,  and  was  terminated  in 
60  by  Doxnitias  Oorbolo,  who  destroyed  Ar- 
tauti,  the  capital,  and  captured  the  city  of 
TigTsnooerta,  thus  rendering  the  Bomans  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  country.  Tiridates,  the  king 
who  bad  been  set  up  there  by  the  rarthians, 
nbseqnently  renewed  the  strug^e,  and  after 
temporary  succeeses  was  compelled  to  submit 
ind  fo  in  person  to  Bome  to  do  homage  for 
bis  kmgdom.  Nero,  however,  soon  afterward 
oondemned  Oorbnlo  to  deatli,  a  sentence  which 
the  old  soldier  anticipated  by  suicide.  In  61 
s  greet  rising  in  Britain  under  Boadioea  was 
pot  down  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  A  revolt 
ibo  broke  out  in  Jud»a,  and  Vespasian  was 
mt  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  history  of  this  war, 
which  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
Mlem  by  Titus,  belongs  rather  to  subsequent 


SO,  OLAunnrs.    See  Olattdius  Nkbo. 

KERO,  OLAimnjB  Dbusus.    See  Dbubus. 

NERO,  Olaudius  Tibxbius.  See  OLAunnm 
TibidfsNkbo. 

NERO  GERMANIOTJS,  Tibxriitb  Claudius 
Dnsua.   See  Claudius  I. 

HEBTOHmSE,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  its 
own  name  in  Eastern  Siberia,  about  660  m.  E. 
bj  If.  firom  Irkootsk ;  pop.  of  the  circle  about 
120,000,  and  of  the  town  6,000.  The  military 
post  of  Nertdiinsk  commands  the  frontier  of 
Obina.  The  drde  of  Nertchinsk  is  generally 
■onntAinoua,  but  the  town  is  situated  on  low 
mmi,  and  is  often  subjected  to  inundation. 
uB  general  i^pearance  is  unattractive,  and 
BKMt  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  It  con- 
tsins  aeveral  churches  and  school  and  derives 
greet  advantages  from  its  extensive  ftir  trade. 
—The  celebrated  Nertchinsk  government  mines 
ventilated  upward  of  100  m.  from  the  town, 
i&  tbe  Nertohinskoi  mountains.  More  than 
iOOO  persons  were  in  former  years  employed 
in  tbe  silver  mines  alone.  The  total  number 
of  the  convicts  sentenced  to  labor  in  the  mines 
of  tbe  empire  in  1866  was  1,674,  a  portion  of 
wbom  are  employed  in  woridng  the  gold  mines 
•t  Kertchinsk,  where  their  condition  is  said  to 
bed^orable  and  attended  with  the  greatest 


sufiSsrings.  The  workmg  of  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  was  stopped  in  1848;  the  ore  at  Ner- 
tchinsk as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Siberia  con- 
tained, according  to  official  investigation,  9.7  oz« 
of  silver  and  about  168  lbs.  of  lead  to  the  ton. 
There  are  also  mines  of  tin,  cinnabar,  and  zino 
in  the  circle  of  Nertchinsk,  but  they  are  not 
much  worked  on  account  of  their  remote  situa- 
tion and  indifferent  character.  This  circle  is 
almost  die  only  one  of  Russian  Asia  in  which 
new  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made 
since  1846,  chiefly  among  the  affluents  of  the 
river  Shilka;  and  the  produce  r^idly  increas- 
ed from  that  time  until  1860,  but  has  since 
been  decreasing.  The  gold  extracted  in  1866 
amounted  to  2,878  lbs.  6  oz.  6  dwt.,  and  the 
sUver  to  1,866  lbs.  11  oz.  The  report  of  1867 
mentions  no  yield  of  gold  at  all,  and  only  7  lbs. 
7  oz.  6  dwt  of  silver.  The  yield  of  aunferous 
sands  is  said  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  old 
deposits  are  exhausted,  while  the  spirit  of  min- 
ing enterprise  has  to  some  extent  subsided.  A 
small  village  (Nertchinskoi  Zavod)  has  sprung 
up  in  the  mining  district,  which  contains  about 
800  houses  for  the  use  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion. Several  naphtha  baths  exist  in  the  circle 
similar  to  those  m  Taurida. — ^MiddendorfT,  of 
the  Russian  academy,  on  his  tour  of  exploration 
in  1846,  crossed  the  Chinese  frontier  and  dis- 
oovered  that  the  Russian  government  errone- 
ously regarded  the  Stanovoi  mountains  as  their 
boundary  toward  China,  the  Chinese  them- 
selves having  erected  boundary  posts  in  a  much 
more  southerly  direction,  and  among  the  left 
affluents  of  the  AnH>or,  and  that  thus  a  great 
extent  of  territory  would  accrue  to  Russia  be- 
side the  outlet  into  the  Paciflc.  Capt  Achte 
was  subsequently  employed  in  acting  upon  thia 
discovery  of  Middendorff,  which  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  whole 
left  bank  of  the  Amoor. 

NERYA,  Maboub  Coooeius,  the  18th  Roman 
emperor,  bom  probably  in  Namia,  Umbria, 
A.  D.  82,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  27,  98.  He  waa 
twice  oonsul  before  his  accession  to  the  pur- 
ple, in  71  with  Vespasian,  and  in  90  with 
Domitian.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  Sept.  96,  Nerva  was  prochdmed  emperor  by 
the  people  and  soldiers.  He  discontinued 
Domitian^s  prosecutions  for  treason,  discouh- 
tenanced  informers,  permitted  exiles  to  return, 
purchased  land  and  distributed  it  among  the 
poor  plebeians,  and  made  occasional  donations 
of  money  and  com.  By  suppresong  many  of 
the  public  shows  and  festivals,  and  diminishing 
the  expense  of  such  as  were  tolerated,  he  ec<m- 
omizea  the  revenue,  and  increased  the  resoureea 
of  his  empire.  In  the  second  year  of  his  rdgn 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the 
head  or  which  was  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir 
Crassus.  Its  existence  was  however  discov^^d 
in  time ;  but  Nerva  having  sworn,  when  accept- 
ing office,  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death 
under  his  rule,  the  leader  was  only  banished  to 
Tarentum  and  the  inferior  conspirators  were 
pardoned. 
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Kebyal. 

N£RVIL  tn  tncient  people,  who  were  re- 
nrded  as  the  most  sayage  of  the  tribes  of  Gal- 
lia Belgioa.  Thej  had  their  capital  at  Bagaoom 
(Bavai),  and  their  territory  bordered  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Atrebates,  Veromandni,  and 
Ambiani.  It  was  oonsequentlj  indnded  in 
what  was  afterward  the  diocese  of  Cambrai, 
Cambrai  or  Camaraomn  being  one  of  Uieir 
towns.  The  J  claimed  a  Gennanio  origin,  bat 
there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  whether 
they  were  Germans  or  not.  Their  conntrj 
was  defended  asainst  cavalry  bv  an  almost  im- 
penetrable qniokset  hedge,  which  Ciesar  says 
a  man  coold  not  see  through.  They  Joined 
^e  Belgian  confederacy  agamst  the  Komans, 
and  under  Boduognatus  fought  a  great  battle 
with  Oaesar  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  or  Sambre 
(57  B.  0.),  in  which  their  name  and  nation 
were  nearly  destroyed.  Their  chief  men  were 
reduced  fVom  600  to  8,  and  their  army  from 
60,000  to  600.  Nevertheless,  in  54  B.  0.  they 
Joined  with  the  Eburones  in  an  attack  on  the 
camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  had  his  winter  quarters 
in  tneir  territory,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
were  again  defend  by  the  Bomans  and  forced 
to  come  to  terms. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  most  important 
and  rraiarkable  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
the  physical  organization  of  animals  from  that 
of  plants,  is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a 
peculiar  tissue  or  substance  called  nerve.  The 
special  endowment  of  this  substance  is  what  is 
termed  sensibility,  or  that  faculty  by  which  an 
animal  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  by  which  consequently  it 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  surrounding 
world.  In  most  animals  this  tissue  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  distinct  and  complete  appa- 
ratus called  the  nervous  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  system  is  always  in  direct  relation 
to  the  complexity  of  the  physical  organixation 
and  the  degree  of  phvsical  endowment.  In 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  creation  the  exist- 
ence of  nervous  matter  is  as  yet  undemonstrat- 
ed,  but  it  is  presumed  by  some  physiologists 
that  it  exists  in  the  form  of  molecular  matter 
diffused  through  the  body  of  the  animaL  The 
tissue  out  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  con- 
structed presents  two  varieties,  described  by 
anatomists  as  the  white  or  fibrous  matter,  and 
the  gray,  oineritious,  or  vesicular  matter.  The 
white  matter  is  developed  in  the  form  of 
fibres  or  filunents,  bound  together  in  fasciculi 
or  bundles,  which  constitute  what  are  called 
nerves ;  their  function  is  intemunoial  or  con- 
ducting. The  gray  matter  is  accumulated  in 
masses  called  centres  or  ganglia ;  their  office 
is  dynamic,  originating  the  so  called  nervous 
force.  (For  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  microscopical  anatomy  and  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  nerve  tissue,  see  BBAiN.)---Examining 
the  nervous  system  in  its  comparative  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  creation,  we  find  four  prin- 
cipal types  exhibited  in  the  four  great  •  * 


radlata,  moDusca,  artteulata,  aid 
We  will  briefly  examine  these  in 
1.  S^ervou$  Sf($Um  ^  £adiata.  In 
we  find  the  smaplest  form  of  nervous  ajstit, 
and  one  which  corresponds  with  the  simfAaSj 
of  the  physical  organixation,  the  animal  beia^ 
formed  by  a  series  of  similar  parts.  THm  m 
the  oiUriai  or  5-rayed  star  fish  we  have  a  ^mm 
of  5  ganglia  surrounding  the  cend^  maaa,  or 
body  which  contains  the  month  and  digestive 
cavity.  These  gangliA  are  united  to  each  odMr 
by  nervous  arcs  caUed  commissurea,  and  emdk 
sends  into  the  ray  or  limb  opposite  to  which  ia 
is  placed  nervous  prolongataona.  S.  Smmm 
Sy$tem  qflioU^uea,  In  these  animals  we  hav* 
several  separate  and  distinct  organs,  sooh  as  a 
digestive  apparatus,  a  liver.  gilU,  ovaries  aad 
testides,  the  male  and  female  function  coeziai- 
inff  in  the  same  animal ;  we  have  beside  amaa- 
cmar  mantle  and  a  foot  or  organ  of  locomoHoaL 
The  necessities  of  this  phyn(^  <H-ganixatioa  mm 
met  by  a  corresponding  arrangemcni  o^  thm 
nervous  system.  Thus  in  aplyna  there  is  oa 
anterior  or  cerebral  ganglion  resnltiiig  from 
the  Junction  of  two  above  the  OBsophagus:  this 
ganglion  represents  the  brain,  ana  is  donbUcM 
connected  with  whatever  sensitive  or  volitioaaJ 
endowment  the  animal  possesses.  Frooi  this 
small  nerves  pass  to  fonn  the  pharyngeal 
ffanglion,  which  supplies  innervatacm  to  thm 
digestive  apparatus ;  from  this  two  nenreapaM 
backward  to  fonn  the  pedal  ganglion,  wiaA 
also  gives  nerves  to  supply  the  mantle ;  and  ia 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  there  is  an  ad£- 
tional  ganglion,  called  the  branchial,  the  osrras 
of  which  are  distributed  to  the  giOs.  S.  JT^r- 
v(m$  Syitem  of  AfHeuJata,  In  this  dass  va 
observe  that  the  body  is  divided  into  a  certaia 
number  of  similar  segmenta,  of  which  the  aa- 
terior,  called  the  head,  presents  the  greatart 
development.  The  nervous  system  in  this 
class  corresponds  to  their  anatomical  stmctars^ 
Thus  in  the  common  centipede  or  Bcoitiprmirm^ 
the  nervous  system  consists  in  two  nerrcpas 
cords  running  along  the  ventral  surface  of  tha 
animal,  and  presenting  opposite  to  each  artica- 
lation  ganglionic  enlargements;  these  gM*gc*H 
send  off  lateral  prolongations,  which  unite  with 
each  other  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
forming  a  series  of  circular  oommissnrca.  At 
the  head  there  is  a  gangUon  at  the  poiat  of 
iunction  of  the  lateral  prolongations  from  the 
infra-CBsophageal  ganglia,  called  the  sapca- 
oesophagi  ganglion,  and  tnaa  this  ring  or 
collar  arise  the  optic  nerves  and  the  o«hflr 
nerves  that  are  distributed  about  the  head,  ia 
insects  we  find  a  somewhat  more  complicatad 
arrangement  of  the  same  type  of  nervoas  sya- 
tem,  and  one  which  presents  very  importaai 
analogies  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  vcrtt* 
brata.  It  conMsts  in  a  ganglionie  nerroaa 
cord,  but  the  ganglia  are  arranged  so  as  t» 
oorren>ond  with  the  anatomical  divinoa  of  the 
animal  into  three  distinct  eavitiea,  the  head. 
chest,  and  abdomen.  In  the  head  we  have  the 
ganglia  presiding  over  the  ftmotiona  of  qiedal 
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HMe^  prehanakm,  and  maslioatlon ;  in  the 
Aeet  those  that  control  respiration  and  the 
loeomotiTe  organs,  the  legs  and  wjngs ;  and  in 
the  ibdomen  uoee  that  are  conneoted  with  the 
digMti?e  and  reprodnotiye  AmctionB.  4.  Ner- 
fm  S^iUm  tf  VerMfrata.  The  nervons  sys- 
tem, as  we  fbd  it  deyeloped  in  the  mamma-' 
]i%  the  list  and  highest  oiaBs  of  the  vertehra- 
ta,  eoossts  of  an  axis  of  nenre  matter,  called 
tbe  eerebro-spinal  axis,  which  is  enclosed  in 
tb«  cssTities  of  the  cranimn  and  q>inal  canaL 
Has  axis  is  constituted  of  ganglia  and  of  longi- 
todisal  and  tranarerse  commissorea,  and  gives 
off  Derres  which  are  distrihnted  to  the  organs 
of  aeosa,  srasation,  and  motion.  This  oerebro- 
ipQMl  axis,  however,  with  its  centres,  commis- 
lares,  and  nerves,  forms  but  one  portion  of  the 
iMToiis  Bjstem  in  the  vertebrata,  that  which 
mid«B  over  the  pnrelj  animal  fdnctions  of 
iooomotioD,  reQ>iratioiL  sensation,  and  intelli- 
fwoa.  A  separate  and  distinct  system,  called 
theganf^Dic  or  sympathetic,  controls  the  fdnc- 
tiOQs  of  organic  or  vegetative  life ;  its  centres 
are  locatedin  the  viscmd  cavities  of  the  body ; 
tkejr  ire  connected  with  each  other  by  longi- 
todnal  and  transverse  commissures,  and  send 
fflamenta  to  all  the  viscera.  The  cerebro- 
ipiaal  azia,  as  it  is  developed  in  man,  may  be 
brieflj  described  as  follows.  The  prindpal  gan- 
gUoQ  is  ^aoed  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
axil,  ana  is  called  the  brain  or  encephalon. 
T^  is  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
lod  ia  envdoped  by  three  membranes,  the 
dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater. 
The  e&oephalon  is  constituted  of  a  series  of 
gaof^  connected  with  each  other,  and  desig- 
oated,  counting  from  before  backward,  as :  1, 
theolJktory  ganglia ;  2,  the  cerebrum  or  hemi- 
spheres; 8,  ue  corpora  striata;  4,  the  optic 
thalami;  6,  the  tnberoula  quadrigemina ;  6, 
the  oerebelhun ;  7,  the  gang^on  of  the  tuber  an- 
mlare ;  and  8,  the  ganglion  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebrum  and  the  cerebeUumpre- 
•ntaoonyoluted surface ;  the  others  are  smooth 
sadinegnlarly  rounded.  The  superior  aspect 
of  the  bndn  presents  a  deep  lon^tudinal  fissure, 
irikich  dirides  the'  cerebrum  mto  two  lateral 
l^rea,  called  the  oerelnal  hemispheres ;  these 
luoispberea,  however,  are  tmited  at  their  base 
hj  a  long  conunissure,  designated  as  the  corpus 
osBoiom.  Upon  its  inferior  surface  each  hend- 
ipWe  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  an  anterior. 
Biddle,  and  posterior  lobe.  The  renudnder  of 
^  axis,  called  the  spinal  cord,  is  a  cylinder  of 
Bsrre  matter,  extending  through  .tiie  entire 
laagth  of  the  vertebral  oanaL  where  it  is  en- 
^wip9d  by  prolongation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  Upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ttpeota  of  this  cord  are  two  longitudinal  fissures, 
vhioh  indicate  the  two  lateral  halves  of  which 
^  organ  is  composed.  From  the  brain  and 
■piBal  oord  there  arise  44  pairs  of  nerves,  per- 
feeUy  ajomietrioal  in  their  courses  and  distri- 
bution. These  nerves  are  distinguished  as  era- 
sial  and  spinal.  The  cranial  nerves,  of  which 
^^  are  IS  pairs,  are  di^buted  mainly  to 


the  organs  of  sense,  and  those  of  voice  and 
speech;  they  emerge  from  the  skull  by  the 
several  opeidngs  at  Its  base.  The  spinal  nerves. 
of  which  there  are  82  pairs,  arise  from  the  cora 
by  two  roots,  one  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 
They  escape  from  the  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral openings,  and  are  distributed  princi- 
pally to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  integ- 
uments of  the  neck,  body,  and  extremities. 
The  cerebro-spinal  ans,  or  the  nervons  system 
of  animal  life,  as  it  is  called  in  contradistino- 
tion  to  the  sympathetic  system,  or  that  of  or- 
ganic life,  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
several  classes  of  vertebrata  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  mentioned.  As  we  descend  in  the  se- 
ries of  vertebrate  animals,  we  are  struck  with 
the  difference  in  the  relative  raze  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The 
annexed  table  will  show  tne  proportion  which 
the  one  bears  to  the  other  m  weight  in  the 
four  classes: 


CbM. 

SpMM* 

Fnp«rtioDof 

Pisces 

LiunpraT 

100        :       760 

Beptilla 

tXd..  ;;:..;;;::: 

100       :      180 

AT68 

Pigeon. 

100       :       80 

T^fprnrnftHii 

Mouse. 

100             n 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  body  and  brain  in  the  same  classes : 

Cla«. 

BptdM. 

Fiepeittai  ef 
braia     to      body. 

Pisces 

LsTnnreT 

100     :     142.600 

ReptUlft 

tSC;............ 

100     :    454.600 

ATes 

Pigeon 

100     :        9.100 

Mouse 

100    :       &600 

This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the 
lower  vertebrata  is  observed  chiefly  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  centres  of  instinct 
and  inteUigence.  A  few  words  will  describe 
some  of  the  more  important  anatomical  difler- 
enoes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axes  of  the  three 
lower  classes  of  vertebrata.  The  bndn  of 
birds  presents  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  and 
is  composed  of  6  masses,  viz.,  beginning  ante- 
riorly, the  two  lateral  hemispheres,  the  optic 
tubercles,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebellum  is  compressed  later- 
ally and  convoluted  transversely.  The  brain 
of  birds  has  in  conunon  with  reptiles  and  fishes 
certain  peculiarities  never  observed  in  the  brain 
of  mammalia.  They  are:  1,  the  absence  of 
the  corpus  callosum  or  broad  conunissure  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres;  2,  the  separation 
of  the  optic  tubercles  with  the  hemispheres; 
and  8,  the  existence  of  two  ventricles  in  the 
optic  tubercles.  Jn  reptiles,  as  in  birds,  the 
brain  is  without  convolutions.  The  optic  tu- 
bercles, however,  instead  of  being  smaller,  are 
larger  than  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
placed  as  usual  behind  them.  The  cerebellum 
IS  behind  the  optic  tubercles,  and  is  generally 
smalL  The  ol&ctory  nerves  are  apparentiy 
ocmtinaoua  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  gan- 
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glU.  The  brain  of  fishes  is  composed  of  lobes 
placed  one  behind  the  other  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  knotted  cord.  The  optic  tuberdea, 
called  also  tubercula  quadrigeminay  and  the 
cerebellum,  are  placed  behind  the  cerebral 
ffanglia,  and  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
hitter  than  in  reptiles.  The  spinal  cord  differs 
essentiallj  in  the  different  classes  of  vertebrata 
only  in  the  number  of  pairs  of  nerves  which 
ariae  from  it,  this  number  being  always  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  yertebne. — FunetUmi 
of  the  aeteral  parts  qf  the  Nertxnis  System,  The 
first  question  that  meets  ns  in  this  inquiry  is : 
What  are  the  vital  endowments  of  nerves  and 
nervous  centres?  When  we  expose  and  irritate 
a  nerve  by  chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical 
stimulus,  we  observe  no  visible  change  in  the 
nerve  itself,  but  we  produce  indications  of  pain 
and  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  We  infer  therefore  from 
tiie  effects  of  the  irritation  that  it  has  produced 
some  change  in  the  nerve,  or  excited  in  it  some 
vital  endowment    This  change  has  been  com- 

gared  to  that  wrought  in  a  piece  of  malleable 
'on  by  the  galvanic  current;  and  the  analogy 
has  sug^sted  the  term  polarity  or  polar  force, 
as  apphcable  to  the  condition  produced  in 
nerves  by  the  application  of  stunulL  This 
property  of  nerves,  by  which  they  respond  to 
externa!  irritation,  producing  pain  or  muscular 
contraction,  is  called  irritabihty ;  and  one  of 
its  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  the  in- 
stantaneonsness  with  which  the  effect  follows 
the  irritation.  This  irritability  or  nervous 
force,  as  it  is  alsocalled,  can  be  excited  at  the 
centres  and  extremities  as  well  as  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  The  effects  of  irritation  vary 
considerably,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system ;  thus  there  are  certain  ganglia, 
as  for  example  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which 
may  be  irritated  without  exciting  pain  or  mus- 
cular contraction.  Considerable  portions  of 
these  hemispheres  are  sometimes  removed  by 
accident  or  operation  without  producing  any 

Spreciable  effect ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
ese  ganglia  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  muscular  system,  and  are  not  sensitive. 
There  are  other  gan^^  and  nerves,  moreover, 
the  irritation  of  which  produces  effects  that 
are  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  ir- 
ritation of  the  optic  tubercles  or  nerves  causes 
the  sensation  of  light,  irritation  of  the  auditory 
nerve  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound,  and 
irritation  of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves 
to  those  of  smell  and  taste.  This  difference  in 
the  effects  produced  by  the  irritation  of  differ- 
ent nerves  is  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the 
nerves  into :  1,  motor  nerves,  or  those  in  which 
iiritadon  produces  muscular  contraction;  2, 
sensitive  nerves,  or  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion, in  which  irritation  is  followed  by  an 
agreeable  or  painful  feeling,  according  to  the 
nature  or  degree  of  the  stimulation;  and  8, 
nerves  of  spe^  sense,  in  which  irritation  ex- 
cites the  peculiar  sensations  of  light,  sound, 
taste,  &0,    Many  sensitive  nerves  arise  ttook 


nervous  oentrea  in  inch  doae  proximity  to  m^ 
tor  nerves,  that  a  stimnhis  applied  to  th*  to^ 
mer  will  react  upon  the  latter,  and  prodana 
not  only  a  direct  sensation,  hot  what  n  UAai- 
cally  cdled  a  reflex  action.  This  property  of 
reflection  was  supposed  by  VM-J^frf  Hal)  to  ro- 
ude  in  special  nerves  which  posnssed  both  sb 
incident  and  a  reflected  fibre,  or,  aa  they  are 
called,  an  afferent  sensitive  nerve  liiaiTing 
the  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve  c 
from  the  centre ;  these  nerves  he  styled  < 
motory.  Probably  the  minority  of  aH  tbe 
nerves  in  the  body  are  compound  in  thoir  ea»- 
stitution ;  «.  «.,  they  are  formed  of  mntiiAm 
and  motor  filaments  combined  in  the  samo 
sheath,  or  fibrous  covering,  called  the  nsvri^ 
lemma.  There  is  no  wpredable  diflhi'moo  fa 
the  structure  of  senstove  and  motor  aervML 
The  difference  in  their  codowmaats  can  oalv 
be  ascribed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  kMnrl- 
edge,  to  the  different  nature  of  their  esntnl 
or  peripheral  connections.  It  is  n  rrnnoTfraMs 
fiict  that  whatever  part  of  a  sensitive  nervo  Im 
irritated,  whether  it  be  the  centre,  tlie  iiiiddla» 
or  the  extremity,  the  same  sensation  viD  ko 
produced.  There  are  many  Huniliar  ill  ■ana 
tions  of  this  tact,  F<v  years  after  tbe  aiinwla 
tion  of  limbs,  patients  will  experience  tlM  as»-^ 
sation  of  fingers  and  toes;  and  when  the  trmak 
of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  they  will  oonrolaift  of 
pains  or  tingling  in  the  extremitiea.  TWasBO 
law  applies  to  nerves  of  special  sense.  OH^ 
narily  their  peculiar  irritability  is  excstod  I7 
stimuli  appKed  to  the  peripheiy  or  nltiaafte 
distribution  of  the  fibres ;  but  occasionally,  is 
conse(]uence  of  disease,  we  have  these  spocisl 
sensations  caused  by  stimulation  fppliod  at  the 
centre  or  origin  of  the  nerves.  ThnB^  tlio  «^ 
culation  in  the  brain  of  a  diseased  blood,  or 
the  existence  of  tumors  or  other  local  ^mtmm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  miw 
of  special  sense,  gives  rise  to  optical  {Uoiiaai^ 
shigular  noises,  disagreeable  oaora,  Aw.  TW 
stimuli  that  excite  the  nervoos  force  or  1 
bility  are  of  two  kinds,  phvsieal  and 
Physical  stimuli  embrace  all  external  c 
of  whatever  natore— light,'  heat,  aoond,  odor, 
and  every  variety  of  chemicsl,  mechanical,  and 
galvanic  irritant  Mental  stimnli  result  hmm 
the  exercise  of  the  will  and  thoo^t.  In  aB 
voluntary  movements  the  mind  is  the  direet 
stimulus  of  the  motor  nerve ;  and  in  osrtiin 
deranged  states  of  the  nervooa  mtmn,  m  fa 
hysteria,  the  mind  also  seems  to  amMi  ^raol|f 
the  nerves  of  sensation  so  aa  to  excit*  pain. 
Motor  nerves  are  never  directly  oxeitea  hf 
physical  stimulL  The  latter  act  ahraya  aa 
motor  nervea  through  the  mediom  of  aandthiw 
nerves,  and,  aa  before  stated,  the  aetiona  ao 
produced  are  termed  reflex  aetiona.  The  aaost 
remarkable  of  the  physical  stinrali,  and  tka 
one  most  analogooa  in  its  effSscta  to  the  stfan- 
Ins  of  the  will,  is  galvanism.  The  effort  of 
this  stimulus  is  muscular  contraetioD,  aid  tbaro 
are  certain  pecuUaritlea  in  ita  mode  of  j 
worthy  of  mention.    1.  If  the  onrrent  ia  i 
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to  ffon  A  nonre  at  right  angles  to  it,  no  efeot 
b  prodaced ;  but  if  it  be  made  to  pass  along 
tiM  fibre,  for  the  smallest  fraction  of  an 
ioch,  it  will  excite  more  or  less  violent  con- 
tnelion  of  the  mnsoles  to  which  the  nerve 
b  dkbibnted.  2.  These  contractions  occur  at 
tbemflment  of  making  and  breaking  the  onr- 
not,  and  not  while  it  is  passing.  8.  When 
the  eoTTeiit  is  made  to  pass  from  the  centre  to- 
ward the  peripherj,  it  is  called  the  direct  cnr- 
not;  when  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
centre,  the  inverse  current;  and  it  is  observed 
that  eontractions  occur  at  the  moment  of  mak- 
ogthe  direct  current,  and  at  that  of  break- 
fBg  the  reverse.  4.  Continuance  of  the  direct 
current  exhausts  the  power  of  the  nerve,  but 
the  rerersal  of  the  current  will  restore  it; 
hence  the  value  of  the  interrupted  current,  ob- 
tained from  die  electro-magnetic  machines,  as 
a  remedial  agent. — Nature  of  Nerwnu  Ibree, 
Wecsn  Jodge  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  force 
oilj  bj  its  effects.  The  muscular  contraction 
enMd  bj  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  is  due  to  the 
defel(^ent  of  a  peculiar  vital  force  in  the 
nerre  struoture,  which  is  unlike  anj  of  the 
hown  phjncal  forces.  It  bears  certain  axxslo- 
giee  to  eleetricitj',  and  by  some  authors  has 
beenenpposed  to  be  identical  with  it  The  rea- 
ionafor  this  supposition  are:  1,  the  identity 
of  thnr  effects  on  muscular  fibre ;  2,  the  rapid- 
ly of  their  action  without  producing  any  ap- 
predaUe  effect  on  the  parts  between  the  point 
of  irritation  and  the  point  affected ;  8,  the  ex- 
tnoe  aensibility  of  nerve  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent;  and  i,  the  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes. 
None  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electrical  forces, 
while  the  experiments  of  Longet,  Hatteucci, 
IHfoet,  Dumas,  and  others,  showing  that  the 
most  delicate  teats  can  detect  no  galvanic  cur- 
rent m  the  nerves,  and  that  they  are  inferior 
to  aome  otiier  substances  as  conductors,  prove 
eonetnaiTely  tiliat  they  are  essentially  distinct 
aai  different  forces.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
dictable electrical  phenomena  that  are  ob- 
serred  in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  it  is  well 
iKertained  that  tiiey  depend  on  the  existence 
in  these  animals  of  a  special  organ  which  gen- 
erates electridty.  The  fbnction  of  nerves,  as 
has  been  remarked,  is  intemuncial.  They 
poaMs  only  limited  capacity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nervous  force.  Their  office  seems  to 
he  to  oondnot  sensations  from  the  periphery  to 
the  oeotre,  and  impulses  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery.  Their  connection  with  a  centre  is 
MNiitial  for  the  j&xercise  of  mental  stimulus  or 
the  appredation  of  external  impressions.  The 
<)ctenimation  of  the  sensitive  or  motor  char- 
•ct«  of  a  nerve  is  effected  by  direct  experi- 
ment on  Hving  animals,  and  by  the  effects  of 
dJaeaae  or  ii^ury  of  the  nerves.  The  frmction 
of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  supply 
^  larger  part  of  the  body,  was  discovered  in 
1811  by  Su-  Charles  Bell.  He  experimented 
on  jimg  rabbits  by  removing  the  posterior 
waD  of  the  spinaX  column.    **  On  laying  bare,*' 


he  says,  *^the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  I 
found  that  I  could  cut  across  the  posterior  fas- 
ciculus of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  but  that  on 
touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  im- 
mediately convulsed."  These  experiments  have 
been  repeated  by  numerous  observeris,  and  the 
conclusion  is  established  that  the  anterior  root 
of  each  spinal  nerve  is  motor  and  the  posterior 
sensitive.  (For  a  description  of  the  frinctions  of 
the  encephalic  nervous  centres  and  the  cranial 
nerves,  see  Brain.) — Funetians  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  columns  made  up  of  longi- 
tudinal nerve  fibres.  Each  pair  of  columns  en- 
closes a  crescentic  mass  of  gray  vesicular  nerve 
matter.  Some  of  the  fibres  originate  from  the 
gray  matter  within  the  cord,  while  others  ex- 
tend through  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  and 
are  connected  with  the  brain.  The  discovery 
of  the  separate  function  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  was  the  first  step  in  unravelling 
the  important  offices  of  the  spinal  cord.  Ex- 
periments on  living  animals  have  established 
the  following  points  in  its  physiology :  1.  That 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
correspond  in  their  function  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  for 
when  the  anterior  column  is  divided,  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  the  parts  below 
the  point  of  division,  but  sensation  remains ;  and 
when  the  posterior  column  is  divided,  the  an- 
terior remaining  intact,  sensation  is  lost  below 
the  point  of  division,  but  voluntary  motion  re- 
mains perfect.  2.  When  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior columns  are  both  divided,  it  is  found 
that  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  anterior 
column  attached  to  the  brain  produces  no 
effect,  while  irrits^on  of  the  lower  segment 
causes  convulsive  action,  showing  that  in  the 
anterior  column  the  nervous  force  travels  from 
within  outward  and  not  from  without  inward. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the 
posterior  column  attached  to  the  brain  is  irri- 
tated, pain  is  produced,  while  irritation  of  the 
portion  below  the  division  causes  no  pain, 
showing  that  in  the  posterior  column  the  ner- 
vous force  travels  from  without  inward  and 
not  fr^om  within  outward.  8.  The  motor 
nerves  derived  from  the  right  side  of  the  body 
enter  the  right  anterior  column,  and  pass  up 
the  cord  on  the  same  side  until  they  reach  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  they  cross  over  to 
the  left  side ;  the  same  course  is  followed  by  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  opposite  side,  which  pass 
up  the  left  anterior  column  till  they  reach  the 
medulla,  when  they  cross  to  the  right  side. 
This  crossing  of  the  motor  nerves  in  the  an- 
terior columns  of  the  medulla  is  termed  decus- 
sation. The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is,  that  when  any  injury  is  inflicted  on  the 
right  half  of  the  anterior  column  below  the 
medulla,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  same  side ;  but 
when  the  injury  is  above  the  point  at  which 
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deeoflsition  oommaioei^  the  paralyirfB  will  be 
on  the  opposite  side.  4.  Beoent  experiments 
by  Dr.  Brown-S^nard  show  that  there  is  a 
crossed  action  in  the  sensitive  as  well  as  in  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  decnssation  of 
the  sensitiye  fibres,  howeyer,  exists  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
not  in  the  medulla  alone,  as  in  the  anterior 
eolomns.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  where 
one  half  of  the  posterior  oolnnm  of  the  spinal 
eord  of  a  dog  is  divided ;  sensation  remains  on 
the  corresponding  dde  of  the  body,  but  is  lost 
on  the  opposite  side. — BeJUx  Action  of  the  Spi- 
nal Cora.  Thns  &r  the  spinal  cord  has  been 
considered  as  a  bnndle  of  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  connecting  the  brain  with  the  muscles 
and  peripherj  of  the  body ;  but  we  find  that 
the  oentinal  portion  of  the  cord  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gray  matter,  and  that  it 
possesses  in  consequence  the  capacity  of  a 
nervous  centre.  Wnen  a  frog  has  been  decap- 
itiUed,  sensation  and  volition  are  of  course  de- 
stroyed, the  communication  between  the  body 
and  ^e  centres  in  which  those  powers  reside 
being  cut  off;  but  it  will  be  found,  neverthe- 
less, that  irritation  of  either  lower  or  upper 
extremity  will  be  followed  by  contraction  on 
the  corresponding  side ;  and  when  the  irrita- 
tion is  excessive,  contractions  will  occur  in  all 
the  limbs.  These  phenomena,  which  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nervous  centre, 
are  not  unfrequently  observed  as  a  consequence 
of  disease  or  l^jury  of  the  spinal  cord.  When- 
ever communication  is  out  off  between  any 
portion  of  the  cord  and  the  brain  by  disease, 
such  as  softening,  or  by  fracture  of  the  spine, 
sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  in 
the  parts  below  the  point  of  disease  or  ii\jury ; 
but  mvoluntary  and  uncontrollable  contractions 
occur  in  response  to  any  irritation  applied  to 
the  surface,  such  as  tickling  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  a  draft  of  air,  or  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  current.  For  the  proauodon  of  these 
reflex  phenomena  it  is  necessary :  1,  that  the 
cord  be  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  and  2,  that  the 
continuity  of  the  spinal  nerves  be  unbroken. 
If  the  cord  be  broken  up  in  the  frog  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  needle  through  the  canal,  irritation  of 
the  extremities  will  produce  no  effect;  and  if 
the  sciatic  nerve,  for  example,  be  divided,  the 
cord  remaining  perfect,  no  contraction  can  be 

J»roduced  on  the  side  of  the  division.  It  is  in- 
Idrred  then  from  direct  experiments  and  from 
the  evidence  fhmished  by  disease  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  a  nervous  centre,  which  supplies 
innervation  to  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sys- 
tems through  the  medium  of  sensitive  and 
motor  filaments;  the  sensitive  filaments  con- 
veying impressions  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre,  and  the  motor  filaments  transmitting 
impulses  fW>m  the  centre  to  the  surface. — ^^^- 
pathetie  or  Ganglionie  Sy$tem.  This  system, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life,  consists  in  a  double  chdn  of 
nervous  ganglia  occupying  the  visceral  cavities 
of  the  body,  and  extending  along  the  front 


and  sides  of  the  yertebral  colomB  from  in 
anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity.    Ther«  am 
4  symmetrical  pairs  of  gan^ia  in  the  bead,  I 
pairs  in  the  neck,  10  pairs  in  the  chest,  an  ir- 
regular aggregation  of  gan^ia  in  the  slirtii— ■ 
ouled  the  semilunar  gan^on,  and  6  pairs  ia 
the  pelvis.    These  gan{^  are  all  cooaccted 
with  each  other  by  transverse  and  ~ 
nal  commissural  fibres,  and  they  send 
filaments  to  Join  nerves  fh>m  the 
nal  system,  and  others  to  be  distributed  to  all 
the  viscera  which  are  concerned  in  the  maiale- 
nance  of  organic  or  purely  vegetative  life.    The 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  special  prv^ 
erties  and  functions  of  the  sympathetic  sjsceai 
of  nerves  is  less  advanced  muk  that  which 
relates  to  the  cerebro-q>inal  system.    TIm  rsa- 
sons  for  this  imperfect  knowledge  ar*,  the 
difficulties  of  experimenting  on  thia  ayatoa 
from  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  and  ths 
yenr  complex  connections  of  the  sympathcdc 
and  cerebro^inal  systems. — ^For  fartKer  ia> 
formation  on  this  subject,  reference  nu^  bt 
made  to  the  foUowing  works:  Longet,  AmaU- 
mie  et  phyriologie  du  tytkne  nerM^ix  (IdeS>; 
Mayo ''On  the  Nervous  System"  (1S4S);  C^ 
pouter's  ''Principles  of  Human  PhjBk>k«j* 
(1846;  5th  ed.,  1865);  "  CydopsBdia  of  Aaal> 
omy  and  Phyriology;''  Todd  and  Tliiaaw. 
"Physiological  Anatomy  and  Fhysioloij  of 
Kan''  (1850);  Dalton's  "  Treatise  on  H«mi 
Physiology"  (New  York,  1859).^NsKTon  Dm* 
XASBS  are  properly  divided  into  the  flim  ijimJ 
and  structural  diseases  of  the  nervooa  mymtm. 
The  functional  diseases  are  those  in  which  tbcrs 
is  no  morbid  change  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  aUac^ 
tures  to  account  for  the  symptoms;  tbcry  SMai- 
fest  themselves  by  irregular,  depressed,  or  as- 
alted  conditions  of  the  processes  and  ; 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  i 
sadon,  and  motion.   They  may  be  < 
as  follows:  1.  The  numerous  varietiea  of  i 
gia  which  are  independent  <^  dissaaa  of  ckt 
nerves  or  their  centres.    (8ee  NxmaxoiA.)   fl. 
The  various  forms  of  insanity,  as    defirioai, 
monomania,  dementia,  and  gei^eral  paralyw^ 
where  no  morbid  change  occurs  in  the  braia  ta 
account  for  the  symptoms.    8.  The  pi  nt<— 
nervous  phenomena,  neuralgia,  pandrasa  otf*  aaB- 
sadon  and  motion,  convulsions,  and  Um  va 
exhibitions  of  mental  and  moral 
constituting  the  disease  known  as     , 
4.  Delirium  tremens,  that  derangeoMoi  of  ^a 
nervous  functions,  manifested  by  optical   ~ 
sions,  hallucinations,  mania,  and  muacalar  ta 
bling,  which  arises  from  exhaustion  of  tha  \ 
vous  power  produced  by  prolonged  i 
by  alcohoL    5.  Chorea  or  8t.  V  itna^a 
an  affection  occurring  generally  in  yoaax  w^*^ 
between  the  period  of  dentition  and  pab«rt?. 
and  consisting  in  irregular  contractioiia  o^  tW 
voluntary  muscles.     This  disease    baa   boaa 
gra^ucally  termed  "  insanity  of  the  maadaa."* 
6.  The  convulsions  and  pandysea  that  occur  im 
infuicy  and  childhood  from  the  irritation  «C 
teething  or  fr^un  gastrio  and  intestinal  deraava* 
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meats.  7.  Tetanus  or  looked-Jaw,  a  rigid 
tp$sm  of  the  Tolnntarj  muscles  arising  from 
so  eulted  state  of  the  reflex  function  of  the 
ipinil  cord,  sometimes  spontaneous,  hnt  moi^ 
oAes  the  result  of  lacerated  wounds.  Hjclro- 
l^bia  maj  be  indnded  under  this  head,  inas- 
mnch  as  no  traces  of  oi*ganio  change  are  dis- 
oorertble  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  ao- 
ooant  for  its  phenomena.  8.  The  rare  and 
oarions  derangements  known  as  catalepsy  and 
eotisj.  (SeeOATALBPST.) — Structural  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  those  in  which  the 
BenroQs  symptoms  arise  front  some  morbid 
obsnge  or  lesion  in-  the  nerve  structures,  maj 
be  dmded  into :  1,  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
ipinsl  cord  and  their  coverings  or  mem- 
Inranee;  and  2,  diseases  of  the  nerves.  The 
bnin  and  spinal  cord  are  subject  to  diseases 
affecting  their  membranes,  their  substance,  and 
flteir  Uood  vessels.  The  diseases  of  the  mem- 
branes are  principally  inflammatory.  The  dura 
mater  is  not  often  inflamed  except  as  a  conse- 
fienoe  of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  of  ii^ury,  such 
as  severe  oontusdon  or  fi*acture  of  the  skull. 
The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  not  unfre- 
qoently  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This  inflam- 
mation is  termed  arachnitis,  meningitis  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  in  common  language 
failammation  of  the  brain  or  brain  fever.  It 
oocors  sometimes  spontaneously,  when  it  is 
termed  primary ;  and  sometimes  as  the  result  of 
prerions  or  coexisting  disesse,  such  as  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever  and  Bright^s  disease  of  the 
kidnej,  when  it  is  called  secondary.  The  in- 
fiammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
common  among  scrofulous  children,  called 
aeote  hvdrocephalus  or  water  on  the  brain,  is 
senmdary  to  tne  deposit  in  the  pia  mater  of 
tubercles.  The  substiance  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
pord  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of 
inflammation  that  terminates  in  abscess.  The 
anhstince  of  the  brain  and  spinal  eord  occasion- 
allj  undergoes  changes  in  its  consistence.  Very 
rardy  it  becomes  hardened,  probably  in  Con- 
stance of  chronic  inflammation ;  frequently 
it  becomes  softened,  a  chan^  technically 
Qtlled  ramolUiBement  or  softenmg.  Patholo- 
giits  distinguish  two  Idnds  of  softening,  the 
red  and  the  white ;  the  red  is  regarded  as  the 
consequence  of  Inflammation,  and  the  white  as 
the  result  of  a  defective  nutrition  ariung  either 
from  sn  insufficient  supply  or  a  poor  quality 
of  the  blood,  or  fh>m  disease  of  the  vessels. 
^  brain  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  tu- 
iBors;  these  are  sometimes  fibrous  and  grow 
from  the  membranes,  sometimes  they  are  made 
op  of  watery  cysts  which  contain  entozoa,  and 
KMoetimes  they  are  constituted  of  deposits  of 
tobntolar  or  cancerous  matter.  The  blood 
▼casek  of  the  brain  are  also  subject  to  diseased 
conditions.  Sometimes  the  blood  becomes 
■tagnant  in  them  and  overloads  them,  causing 
what  b  called  congestion  of  the  brain ;  when 
this  is  suflicient  to  produce  loss  of  consdous- 
BttBf  sensation,  and  motion,  it  constitutes  sim- 
pk  apoplexy.    Sometimes  the  blood  vessels  are 


weakened  through  a  fiatty  deposit  hi  their  walls, 
so  that  under  the  influence  of  unusual  pressure 
they  rupture  and  give  exit  to  blood,  which  ea- 
capes  of  course  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
this  constitutes  what  is  termed  cerebral  haam- 
orrhage  or  apoplexy  with  extravasation.  The 
consequences  that  follow  hemorrhage  into  the 
substuice  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
hsBmorrhage.  It  may  prove  instantaneously 
fatal,  where  the  dot  ruptures  or  presses  upon 
the  centres  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  or  it  may 
cause  paralysis  of  sense,  sensation,  and  motion, 
more  or  less  completely,  through  disintegra- 
tion of  the  structure  or  pressure  upon  the  cen- 
tres that  preside  over  these  functions.  The 
term  hemiplegia  is  used  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  in  one  lateral  half  of  the 
body,  and  the  term  paraplegia  to  indicate  the 
same  paralysis  in  the  lower  hslf  of  the  body. — 
Diseases  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  nu- 
merous. (See  Neubalgia.)  Epilepsy,  which 
is  sometimes  a  purely  functional  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  sometimes  organic  in  its 
oriinn,  is  described  under  its  own  head. 

NESHOBA,  or  Nashoba,  an  E.  co.  of  liGss., 
intersected  by  Pearl  river  and  drained  by  its 
branches;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850. 
4,728,  of  whom  1,885  were  slaves.  Much  of 
the  land  is  uncultivated.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  158,285  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
55,696  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,422  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  6  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
8  tanneries,  6  churches,  and  109  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.    Capital,  Philadelphia. 

NElfeEUlODE,  Kabl  Robert  vok,  count,  a 
Russian  diplomatist,  born  on  board  a  Russian 
frigate  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  Dec.  14, 1780,  and 
baptized  in  the  Protestant  faith  on  board  an 
English  ship.  He  is  descended  from  a  noble 
German  family,  long  settied  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  who  were  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  counts  of  the  em- 
pire. A  younger  branch  became  also  magnates 
of  Hungary,  and  removed  to  Russia  under  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Anne.  The  grandfather  of 
the  present  count  was  employed  m  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service,  and  his  father,  Count  Max 
(bom  1724.  died  1810),  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  Paul  with  the  niece  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Catharine  II.,  who 
employed  him  in  many  diplomatic  missions. 
He  married  at  an  advanced  age  MUe.  Gh)ntard  of 
IVankfort-on-the-Main,  who  foUowed  her  hus- 
band in  his  embassy  to  Portugal,  and  on  her 
Joumey  thither  gave  birth  to  the  present  oount, 
who  received  an  excellent  education,  began  his 
career  in  the  military  service,  but  early  became 
attach^  to  the  various  embassies  of  Ids  flather. 
Subsequently  he  served  in  that  capacity  under 
M.  Harkoff  in  Paris ;  on  the  mpture  between 
Russia  and  IVance  after  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d^Enghien,  he  was  transferred  to  the  legsr 
tion  at  the  Hague  under  Prince  Dolgoruki ;  and 
on  l^at  ambassador's  departure,  ne  remain- 
ed there  as  oharg^  d'aflOBores  (1805-'6)  until 
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the  aooeflston  of  LoidB  Bona]>arte  led  to  his 
withdrawal  He  rejoined  the  embassj  in  Paris 
with  tlie  rank  of  councillor  of  legation  in  1807^ 
and  succeeded  in  neutralizing  the  influence  of 
his  chief^  Oount  Tolstoi,  whose  excessive  hatred 
of  the  French  made  him  unpopular  at  the  court 
of  Napoleon.  Nesselrode,  who  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  man  of  the  world  and  great  tact  as  a 
dinlomatiBt,  gained  the  fayor  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  particularly  by  the  brilliant  style 
of  his  diplomatic  compositions  (which  how- 
ever  were  drawn  up  by  his  secretary,  the  son 
of  Madame  de  Krddener),  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
in  8t  Petersburg.  Although  his  funily  had 
been  naturalized  in  Russia  for  several  genera- 
tions, they  were  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
high  Rusdan  families.  Count  Nesselrode  mar- 
ried, however,  the  daughter  of  the  finance  min- 
ister, the  future  Oount  Gurieff ;  she  was  neither 
Toung  nor  attractive,  but  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was  more- 
over understood  to  possess  condderable  finan- 
cial ability.  At  the  height  of  her  husband's 
career,  the  countess  was  in  partnership  with  one 
of  the  first  commercial  firms  of  St.  Petersburg, 
called  the  *^  Dutch  house*'  or  maison  HoUtai' 
datMCy  which,  sheltered  by  the  illustrious  part- 
ner, derived  hirge  profits  fi*om  smuggling.  Aa 
councillor  of  the  cabinet  he  was  frequently 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  empe- 
ror, who  learned  to  appreciate  his  knowleoge 
of  International  law  and  of  European  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  disguise  his 
superiority  under  an  appearance  of  modesty, 
and  to  make  the  ideas  which  originated  from 
his  own  mind  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
emperor.  The  favorable  impression  which 
he  thus  produced,  and  the  influence  of  the 
empress  aowager  and  of  his  wife,  led  to  his 
being  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  foreign 
aflOedrs  en  second  after  the  rupture  with  Na- 
poleon in  1812,  although  he  was  then  only 
82  years  old.  At  first  invested  only  with  the 
title  of  secretary  of  state,  he  actually  began 
fi^m  that  time  to  control  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  foreign  countries.  His  immediate  chief^ 
Oount  Riuumoflfski,  together  with  Kutusoff, 
Wolkonski,  and  Bdaschoff;  were  opposed  to 
any  coalition  with  England  and  Prussia  after 
the  campaign  of  1812,  but  wished  to  stop  after 
having  overrun  Poland.  But  Nesselrode,  with 
all  the  Qermans  and  the  foreigners  who  sur- 
rounded Alexander,  took  the  opposite  yiew. 
Hie  coalition  was  formed  in  KaUsh  in  1818, 
and  Neeselrode's  influence  became  all-powerftiL 
The  negotiations  and  treaties  with  England, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  determin- 
ed the  result  of  the  conflict  with  France,  were 
almost  an  concluded  under  his  influence.  In 
the  night  of  March  81, 1814,  he  signed  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wars 
of  the  first  French  empire:  and  42  years  after- 
ward he  retired  from  public  service  after  the 
rigning  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  March 
80, 1856,  which  terminated  the  war  with  Napo- 


leon m.  and  his  alHea.  At  the  oommm  of 
Vienna,  Nesselrode,  Metteraieh,  imd  TaDeyraa4 
were  the  leading  spirits ;  and  Neaaelrode  was 
the  first  to  assume  for  Russia  that  attitiide  ai 
superiority  which,  combined  with  a  taom  of 
courteous  and  bland  moderation  in  eomnnni- 
catfaig  with  other  nations,  has  since  given  to 
Russian  state  craft  a  distinguished  poaitkia  i« 
the  diplomatic  worid.  Sympathizing  most  wick 
Austria,  on  account  of  her  abeolatist  teikdcft- 
des,  he  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain intimate  relations  with  Prussia,  mud  also 
showed  great  moderation  toward  France,  cfTee- 
tually  opposing  at  the  congress  of  Aiz  la  Cba- 
pelle  Great  Britain^s  desire  of  prolonging  the 
occupation  of  France  by  foreign  garrisons^  aad 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  a  reanctloo  of  tke 
enormous  fines  imposed  upon  her  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  Louis  XYIIL  and  his  muM* 
ter  Richelieu  showed  their  gratitude  to  NwiJ 
rode  and  his  colleague  Pozzo  di  Botigo,  and 
immense  amounts  of  money  passed  into  the 
hands  of  both.  The  great  WMlth  aecnrod  by 
him  on  that  and  other  occasions,  makes  bia 
now  one  of  the  richest  men  of  Europe.  H«  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep  graziers  in  IU»- 
ria,  his  fiocks  amounting  to  upward  of  150,000, 
and  his  personal  property  is  said  to  be  afanort 
fiibulous.  Though  ren>ected  on  account  of  Us 
great  abili^,  the  prosaic  tenor  of  his  oEiiad  w« 
not  congenial  to  the  poetical  and  mystical  £»- 
position  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  the  koiy 
alliance  as  a  bond  of  religion,  whOe  Neaaelrodb 
looked  upon  it  merely  aa  a  political  power. 
While  preserving  the  first  place  in  tbo  rnriip 
ministry,  he  was  to  some  extent  sup 
some  time  in  the  emperor's 
Count  Oapo  d'Istria,  who  waa 
his  colleague,  and  who  would  prod 
undermined  his  influence  more  pei 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  rerolntMk. 
which  led  to  his  withdrawal  and  left  Nes- 
selrode sole  master  of  the  f<»eign  oOea. 
The  revolutionary  movements  which  at  tka 
same  period  agitated  Italv,  Spain,  and  PortaieaL 
causea  Nesselrode  and  Mettemich  to  adopt  tba 
most  stringent  policy,  which  had  readied  ita 
dimax  of  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  (Dee.  1,  1895). 
Nesselrode  continued  to  enjoy  the  eoaift- 
dence  of  the  new  czar  Nicholas,  whoae  en- 
ergy and  commanding  individuality,  however, 
made  Nesselrode's  position  lees  infioential  than 
it  had  been  under  his  predeceesor.  Neaaebode** 
policy  having  always  been  marked  by  a  tone 
of  moderation  and  an  excessive  caatioa,  the 
hostile  attitude  assumed  toward  Turker  aooB 
after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  waa  attrihoted 
rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  his  miniatar: 
while  the  skill  which  the  latter  manifested  te 
the  whole  course  of  negotiations,  from  theae 
which  |>reoeded  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the 
occupadon  of  the  Morea  to  the  peace  of  Adria»- 
ople,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  politictt]  ia- 
fluence  of  Russia.  In  1844  he  waa  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  empire.     Be 
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esteems  bo  highlj  his  title  of  oount  of  the  sa- 
cred empire  that  he  repeatedly  refused  the  title 
d^  prince  offered  to  mm  bj  three  saocessive 
ears;  bat  his  emoluments  from  his  various 
offices  were  enormous.    From  that  time  Nes- 
aelrode'fl  influence  was  constantly  increasing. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  and. his  other  rivals  of  the 
old  school  of  diplomatists   gradually  disap- 
petred  from  the  public  stage,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Brunnows,  Mejendorffs,  Kisselefifs, 
Gortchakofis,  &c.,  served  their  apprenticeship 
in  liis  chanoellorate.    Under  him  originated 
principally  the  flAshion  in  Russian  diplomacy 
of  writing  for  the  use  of  the  czar  brilliant  and 
elabortte  documents,  and  to  this  capacity  of 
ridiger  U»  rapporU^  as  it  is  called,  Matusche- 
witdi,  Bnmnow,  Keyendor£^  and  other  diplo- 
matto  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  success. 
Neosdrode's  admmistration,  distinguished  for 
its  unity  of  spirit  and  perfect  mechanism,  was 
only  weakened  by  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
tlie  traditional  policy  of  the  holy  alliance,  but 
tempered  by  his  desire  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  France  and  the  other  European 
powers.    This  peaoefol  disposition  seems  to 
naTe  clashed  with  the  impetuous  and  uncom- 
promising character  of  Nicholas,  particularly 
oaring  the  complications  which  led  to  the  Cri- 
mean war;  and  although  Nesselrode  continued 
to  Gondact  the  foreign  affairs  during  the  life- 
time of  Nicholas  and  while  the  war  was  in 
progress,  he  was  relieved  from  his  duties  July 
SO.  1856, 17  months  after  the  emperor^s  death, 
and  4  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Paris,  since  which  time  he  has  lived 
is  retirement    Throughout  his  oflicial  career, 
Xesselrode  was  noted  for  kindness  toward  his 
subordinates,  and  for  obtaining  for  them  lai^e 
pecnniary  and  other  advantaf^es.     Conspicu- 
oQs  among  his  personal  habits  is  his  fond- 
nen  for  ^okery  and  his  skill  in  inventing 
new  and  fiidnous  dishes,  as  for  instance  the  pud- 
ding d  la  Nmelrode^  his  daily  consultations 
with  hb  cooks  having  actually  during  his  tenure 
of  office  preceded  those  with  his  employees. 
His  wife  died  in  Eisaingen  about  1846.    His 
oolr  son  is  employed  in  the  foreign  ministry 
of  Roana,  and  is  married  to  Countess  Zakrew- 
t^,  whose  intimacy  with  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Km  five  rise  to  considerable  conmient.    One 
of  luB  daughters  is  married  to  Baron  Seebach, 
^ Saxon  minister;  another  to  Oount  Chrep- 
towitch,  for  a  time  minister  in  Naples,  Brus- 
^Is,  and  England,  but  now  retired  from  ser- 
^;  and  his  third  daughter  is  unmarried. 

KE8T0R,  a  legendary  Grecian  hero,  son  of 
J^dena  and  Ohloris,  of  Tj\q%,  Previous  to  go- 
ing to  Troy  he  had  taken  part  in  wars  with  ue 
^fcadians  and  Means,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
I^ptths  with  the  Oentaurs ;  and  he  is  idso  enu- 
merated among  the  Oalydonian  hunters  and 
the  Argonauts.  He  went  to  Troy  with  60  ships, 
iod  there  figored  as  soldier,  councillor,  and  ora- 
tor, being  appealed  to  in  all  dissensions  amonff 
^Grecian  commanders.  In  the  famous  quarrd 
iMtween  Agamemncm  and  Achilles,  he  effected 
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their  reconciliation.  He  returned  home  in  safety 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  is  said  to  have  gov- 
erned wisely  three  generations  of  men. 

NESTOR,  the  earliest  Russian  chronicler, 
bom  about  1066,  died  about  1116.  In  the  29Ui 
year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  Petcherskoi 
convent  of  Kiev,  where  he  wrote  his  annals  of 
Russia,  conimencing  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Varangians  in  that  country,  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  and  bringing  the 
history  of  his  nation  down  to  his  own  times, 
various  events  of  which  he  described  from  per- 
sonal observation.  He  wrote  in  the  old  Slavic 
church  dialect,  and  both  as  regards  tiie  lan- 
guage and  the  contents  the  original  work  has 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  modifications 
and  interpolations  of  various  continuators,  so 
that  the  real  merits  of  Nestor  can  hardly  be 
ascertained.  The  best  edition  of  the  work  is 
that  of  Pogodin  (St.  Petersburg,  1841).  The 
principal  translation  and  critical  illustration 
of  the  text  are  by  Schldzer,  Nestors  Russisehe 
Annalen,  &c.  (6  vols.,  (Jottingen,  1802-'9). 

NESTORIANS,  a  sect  of  early  Ohnstians 
who  derived  their  name  and  existence  from 
Nestorius,  bishop  of  Oonstantinople  in  the  5th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  before 
he  became  bishop,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  the  pre- 
vailing heresies  of  his  time,  particularly  those 
of  the  ApoUinarists,  who  taught  tt^t  Ohrist 
had  not  a  human  soul,  his  divme  nature  sup- 
plying its  place,  and  that  consequently  the  two 
natures  were  mixed.  In  his  opposition  to  this 
doctrine  Nestorius  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  Ohrist  as  the  Son  of  €k>d  and 
Ohrist  as  the  son  of  man ;  that  the  actions  and 
sensations  of  the  one  person  were  to  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  those  of  the  other; 
and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  could  not  be  called 
^(orofcoff,  *^  mother  of  God,"  but  only  xp^trroroKOf^ 
<*  mother  of  Ohrist,"  because  it  was  only  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Ohrist  that  was  bom 
of  her,  since  GK)d  could  neither  be  bora  nor 
die.  ms  opinions  were  vigorously  combated 
by  St.  Oyru,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  by 
advice  of  Pope  Oelestine  called  a  council  at 
Alexandria  in  480  to  determine  the  contro- 
yersy.  By  this  assembly  Nestorius  was  judged 
guilty  of  blasphemy  and  anathematized.  He 
retorted  by  charging  Oyril  with  confounding 
the  two  natures  of  Ohrist,  and  anathematized 
him  in  tura.  The  emperor  Theodosius  H. 
thereupon  called  a  general  council  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  Oyril  presided,  and  Nestorius, 
refusing  to  appear  when  smnmoned,  was  again 
condenmed,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent 
into  banishment,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  council  declared  the  trae  sense 
of  the  church  to  be  that  Ohrist  consists  of  one 
divine  person,  yet  of  two  natures,  not  mixed 
and  confounded,  although  intimately  united, 
forming  what  is  known  to  theologians  as  the 
hypostatical  union.     But  this  definition  did 
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not  end  the  controTer^.  John,  biBhop  of 
Antioch,  and  several  other  eastern  prelates, 
held  another  council  at  Ephesus,  and  issaed  a 
^vere  sentence  against  Cyril;  and  though  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  John  and 
Cyril  in  438,  the  disciples  of  Nestorins  con- 
tinned  to  propagate  his  doctrines  throughout 
the  East.  They  met  with  numeroul  adherents, 
particularly  in  Persia,  where  tbey  found  zeal- 
ous auxiliaries  in  Barsnmas,  bishop  of  Nisibis, 
and  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardashir.  The  Persian 
kiuR  expelled  all  the  orthodox  Christians,  and 
made  the  chief  cities  of  the  monarchy,  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  seats  of  a  Nestorian  patri- 
arch. A  famous  Nestorian  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Nisibis,  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
6th  century  the  heresy  had  spread  over  Chal- 
dea,  Assyria,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and 
had  penetrated  to  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 
Their  patriarch  was  nominally  of  Babylon,  but 
his  actual  see  was  at  various  times  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul.  They  were  al- 
most from  the  first  divided  among  themselves, 
and  at  various  synods  adopted  doctrines,  such 
as  the  existence  of  two  distinct  persons  in 
Christ  as  well  as  two  distinct  natures,  which 
it  is  not  agreed  that  Nestorins  himself  ever 
taught.  A  portion  of  them  adhered  to  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  (See  Chbistians  of  St. 
Thomas.)  In  1551  a  dispute  arose  among  the 
Nestorians  respecting  the  election  of  a  patri- 
arch, on%  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamas 
and  anoOier  Sulaka  or  Siud.  Sulaka,  having 
submitted  to  the  pope,  went  to  Bome,  was 
consecrated  by  Julius  III.  in  1558,  taking  the 
name  of  John,  and  returned  to  Chaldea  with  a 
number  of  missionaries  well  acquainted  with 
the  language.  The  party  of  Nestorians  whom 
he  reconciled  to  the  communion  of  the  Boman 
see  received  an  accession  in  1555  in  the  person 
of  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Jelu,  who  af- 
terward succeeded  to  the  patriarch^  and  re- 
moved his  see  to  Ooroomiah  in  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Perda.  All  his  successors  up  to  the 
present  time  have  bome  the«iame  of  Simeon, 
and  are  called  patriarchs  of  Babylon.  These 
united  Nestorians  are  commonly  known  as 
Chaldean  Christians.  They  number  perhaps 
80,000,  and  are  found  principally  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Koordish  mountains.  They  do  not 
admowledge  the  name  of  Nestorians,  calling 
themselves  only  KaldanL  Their  patriarch  is  i^ 
pointed  by  the  pope,  but  they  say  mass  in  Chal- 
dale  according  to  their  ancient  custom,  and  they 
have  many  practices  which  differ  widely  from 
those  of  we^m  Christians.  The  non-united 
Nestorians  recognize  Nestorins  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  their  church;  but  not  as  its  founder. 
They  inhabit  the  W.  part  of  Persia,  and  number 
about  70,000.  They  profess  the  Nicene  creed 
with  a  few  modifications,  but  assert  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  and  natures  in  Christ;  refuse 
the  title  of  ''Mother  of  God'*  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  disbelieve  in  purgatory,  but  pray  for 
the  dead;  acknowledge  7  sacraments,  though  it 
feema  oncertain  whidi  they  are,  burial  being 


sometimes  reckoned  as  one;  permit  roaijii^ 
to  all  the  clergy  except  bishops  and  the  pmtn- 
arch  (though  this  restriction  was  violated  hj 
the  patriarch  Mar  Yohannan  in  1859);   aad 
disca^rd  auricular  confession,  thonsh  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  their  ancient  books.    It  is  ^jffi^h 
in  fact  to  ascertain  precisely  what  they  1»> 
lieve.    "  I  was  assured,'*  says  OoL  Shiei,  *•  hj 
an  American  missionary  to  the  Kaldani  tkiit 
their  belief  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  UmI 
of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  En^i^and  ;  wldte 
a  Lazarist  missionary  to  the  Catholic  KaH«i 
near  Ooroomiah  afiSrmed,  with  equal  po«itrff«» 
ness,  that  their  disbelief  in  Christ's  Godhead 
was  complete.    The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
Nestorians  assign  too  literal  an  interpretjUkm  to 
the  maxim  of  being  all  things  to  all  men.    Ceo- 
turies  of  oppression  and  nSsgovemment  faow 
made  them  too  eager  in  yielding  their  opinioos 
to  those  persons  with  whom  they  conver*e«  if 
the  latter  happen  to  be  superior  in  etalioii.** 
They  offer  annual  sacrifices  to  remove  sic  knew. 
The  laity  receive  communion  in  both  kind^ 
and  there  is  probably  a  belief  in  transobi^aB- 
tiation.    They  read  the  Scriptures  a  gre«t  deal 
and  pray  to  the  saints,  but  admit  no  pictaf«s 
or  images  in  their  churches  except  the  jm^a 
of  the  cross.     The  church  service  is  ia  cM 
Syriac,  and  there  are  transladohs  for  Xhm  mm 
of  the  people.    On  the  whole  the  Keatorifli 
church  seems  to  be  in  a  degraded  and  hU^km 
condition;  but  Boman  Catholic  and  Prntnmrt 
missionaries,  chiefly  French  and  Aioencm^ 
have  labored  among  them  of  late  years  witk 
great  success.    A  Nestorian  bishop.  Mar  T»> 
hannan,  visited  the  United  States  in  184S-*S. 
and  preached  in  several  Protestant  dmrchaa. — 
See  *'  A  Besidence  of  Eight  Years  in  Pton» 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians,''  by  the  B«v. 
Justin  Perkins  (Bvo.,  Andover,  1848). 

NET,  a  fabric  of  threads  woven   in   aprnt 
meshes,  and  used  for  ensnaring  birdA,  fialMat 
and  wild  animals.    The  contrivance  is  of  wy 
ancient  date,  as  appears  fh>m  the  aUosioBs  to  k 
in  Isa.  xix.  8, 9,  but  more  especially  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  nets  and  of  the  modee  of  i    * 
them  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  preserved 
their  monuments.    They  appear  to  have  ' 
the  most  efficient  means  these  people  i 
of  securing  game  of  all  kinds ;  ana  they  < 
qnently  had  the  greatest  variety  of  neta. 
of  all  sizes,  sufficient  even  to  enclose  ( 
able  tracts  of  land,  into  which  they  drove  i 
telopes  and  gazelles,  and  sometimes  hya 
and  Jackals.   The  animals,  being  thus  conf 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.   Their  ' 
for  birds  was  mgeniously  contrived,  so 
when  spread  and  the  birds  had  collected 
it,  the  two  sides  could  be  made  to  coiUp*^  \j 
the  persons  in  charge  suddenly  drawinir  &  ^'Op^ 
attached  to  it    Fishing  nets  were  Aimishcd;,  ea 
are  those  of  the  present  day,  with  wooden  ftc^fea 
along  one  side,  and  leaden  wei^ts  for  sixkkii^ 
the  other ;  and  they  were  drawn  together  wick 
the  fish  they  enclosed  by  numbers  of  men  npca 
the  shore.    Large  nets  are  now  employed  iur 
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takjDg  bIkmIs  of  fish  off  oar  ooasts,  as  menhaden 
for  Dttoore,  by  means  of  two  boats  sailing  in 
eoopinj  aiid  spreading  the  net  between  them, 
▼eigbted  along  one  e^e.  The  fish  swinmiing 
oesr  the  top  of  the  water  are  arrested  in  their 
coane,  and  caught  as  in  a  bag  by  drawing  np 
tbe  lover  edge  to  the  snrfaoe,  the  two  boats 
i^n^^ J  closing  together.  Gill  nets  are  set 
tcroa  waters  frsonented  bj  fish,  which  are 
noght  in  tiie  mesnes  by  running  their  heads 
tlir^igii,  and  the  gills  preventing  their  with- 
dnwmgthem. 

NETHERLANDS,  or  Low  Oountbibs 
(Datoh»  Neckrlanden;  Fr.  PayB-Sas)^  a  country 
in  tbe  W.  of  Europe,  formerly  comprising  Bel- 
fiom  is  well  as  the  present  kingdom  of  Hol- 
Ikod  or  of  the  Netherlands,  to  wMch  the  name 
is  now  poHtioally  restricted.  The  Dutch  term 
Kederlaoden,  like  the  French  Pays-Bas,  signi- 
fiM  low  lands  or  low  countries,  and  is  applied 
to  this  region  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
nr£weis  a  dead  plain,  and  much  of  it  lies  be- 
low tbe  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
tected partly  by  natural  sand  hills  and  partly 
^  vast  artificial  dikes  or  embankments.  The 
KetberUnds,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
if  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  or  Oer- 
mia  ocean,  K  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S. 
by  Frtnoe,  from'whioh  countries  it  is  not  sepa- 
ntted  by  any  great  natural  barriers.  It  is  th% 
wettem  termination  of  the  vast  plain  which 
stretches  across  Europe  from  tne  Oerman 
ooeao  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Three  great 
men,  the  Bhine,  the  House,  and  the  Scheldt, 
6ow  through  it,  and  their  mud,  mixing  with 
the  nnd  banks  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  around 
thdr  mouths,  has  formed  the  country,  which 
b  QoChmg  but  tiie  delta  of  those  rivers.  It 
VM  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  which  man  has 
made  fertile  and  habitable  by  laboriously  pro- 
tecting it  by  ttnbankments  from  the  overflow 
of  the  rivers  and  the  frequent  inundations  of 
tbe  sea.  At  present  this  region  is  divided  into 
two  kingdoms  of  nearly  equal  size,  Holland  in 
the  north  and  Belgium  m  the  south.  (See 
BtwnjiL)— Holland,  or,  as  it  is  officially  styled, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lies  between 
latsr  15' and  63'  50'  N.,  and  long.  8'  80'  and  7' 
1^£L,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North 
tea,  £.  by  Hanover  and  Prussia^  and  S.  by  Bel- 
gnm.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  160 
ID'  and  its  breadth  from  60  to  120  m.,  with  an 
v«aof  18,890  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  12  prov- 
aees,  which  with  their  respective  populations 
sre  as  follows: 

Fop.lnlSn.  Pep.  in  1611. 

|;«<tkBnbttt 408,«8T  414*470 

2!!^jrf«ul 8883M  408,918 

S»«*5on»»1 684,698  ««7,684 

;«?floU«Bd 600,006  648,048 

fc^ 168318  166,488 

S*?« 158,946  169,249 

g<afaa4 95^915  278,910 

2!?7»^ 884,778  886,769 

S«««M» 196^64  208,814 

J!^ 86,786  95,186 

™«w 810,jT5  917317 

^**««irg 194^619  196,088 

TM 8368,896    8348,779 


Luxemburg,  which  like  the  greater  part  of 
liraburg  belongs  to  the  German  confederation, 
is  geographically  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Bel- 
gium, and  France.  The  provinces  are  divided 
into  1,209  communes,  which  include  87  cities. 
Holland  possesses  important  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  aggregate  popula- 
tion far  exceeds  that  of  the  mother  country. 
The  principal  of  these  are :  in  the  East  Indies, 
Java,  Madura,  Banca,  Temate,  Amboyna,  Ban- 
da,  Timor,  and  extensive  territories  in  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea,  with  a  total 
population  in  1866  of  16,854,000 ;  in  America, 
Surinam,  Oura^oa,  and  the  islands  of  St.  £us- 
talius,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  82,761 ;  and  in  Africa,  a  few  posts  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  about  100,000  inhab- 
itants. The  entire  population  of  the  monarchy 
somewhat  exceeds  20,000,000.  The  Hague  is 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
principal  cities  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Maes- 
tricht,  Leeuwarden,  Bois  le  Due,  and  Breda. — 
The  sea  coast  of  Holland  is  lined  in  great  part 
by  sand  banks  cast  up  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  and,  where  these  have  not  been 
formed,  by  vast  dikes,  built  partly  of  granite 
blocks  brought  from  Norway,  and  partly  of 
timbers,  faggots,  turf,  and  clay.  These  em- 
bankments are  usually  80  feet  high,  70  feet 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  wide  enough'  at  the 
top  for  a  roadway.  They  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  labor  of  many  generations, 
at  a  cost  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,600,- 
000,000,  and  are  mmntained  by  an  annual 
expenditure  of  upward  of  $2,000,000.  Great 
pains  and  much  expense  are  bestowed  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  their  supervision  is' 
intrusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  under 
whom  there  are  many  boards  of  sub-commis- 
sioners for  particular  districts,  who  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  central  board  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dikes  under  their  care.  (See  Dies.) 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  are 
the  Rhine,  tlie  Mouse,  tiie  Scheldt,  and  the 
Vecht,  though  only  the  lower  parts  of  these 
streams  are  within  the  limits  of  the  country. 
The  Rhine  enters  from  Germany  on  the  W. 
with  a  breadth  of  nearly  i  m.,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  whion  the  southern,  taking 
the  name  of  the  Waal,  runs  almost  due  W.  for 
a  considerable  distance  till  it  joins  the  Mouse. 
The  N.  branch,  after  running  N.  W.  a  few 
miles,  divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  one, 
called  the  Leek,  runs  W.  and  Joins  the  £.  branch 
of  the  Mouse  near  Rotterdam ;  and  the  other, 
called  the  Yssel,  runs  N.  and  falls  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  Meuse  enters  Holland  from 
Belgium  near  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  flows  at  first  N.,  then  N.  W.,  and  finally 
W.,  and  at  Gorkum  divides  into  two  branchesL 
one  of  which,  the  Merwe,  again  divides,  and 
after  flowing  around  the  island  of  Ysselmonde 
falls  into  the  North  sea ;  the  other  branch,  flow- 
ing more  to  the  S.,  also  divides  into  two  small- 
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er  Btreams  and  falls  into  the  same  sea.  The 
Scheldt  enters  Holland  from  Belgium  in  the  S. 
W.  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  flows  N.  between 
Zealand  and  North  Brabant,  and  then  W.  bj 
many  channels,  enclosing  nomerons  islands,  to 
the  sea;  the  other  branch,  called  the  Western 
Scheldt,  flows  W.  in  a  broad  estnarr  to  the  sea. 
The  Vecht  enters  Holland  from  Germanj  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Znyder  Zee  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  month  of  the  Tssel. 
All  these  rivers  are  kept  within  prescribed 
channels  bj  embankments,  and  are  connected 
bj  canals,  which  senre  not  only  for  nayigation 
but  to  prevent  inundations  bj  draining  off  the 
superflnoos  waters.  Holland  originally  abound- 
ed in  lakesj  about  90  of  which  have  been  arti- 
flciaUydramed  and  converted  into  cultivable 
land,  while  others  by  inundations  have  been 
changed  into  gulfs  of  the  sea.  Among  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  that  great  inlet  of  the 
German  ocean,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  covers 
about  1,200  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  thought  to  have  been  origbally  a 
larae  fresh  water  lake.  The  lake  of  Haarlem, 
before  it  was  drained,  was  about  15  m.  in  length 
and  7  in  breadth.  The  Dollart,  a  lake  be- 
tween Groninsen  and  Hanover,  was  formed  by 
irruptions  of  the  sea  in  1277  and  1287,  and  oc- 
cupies about  60  so.  m. — ^The  surface  of  the 
country  in  Hollana  b  almost  everywhere  a 
dead  level,  and  such  natural  elevations  as  ex- 
ist are  little  more  than  small  sandy  hiUocks. 
The  monotony  of  the  surface  is,  however,  re- 
lieved by  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  fre- 
quent bridges,  and  lined  with  willows  and 
other  trees,  with  which  also  the  roads  are 
bordered;  by  large  and  handsome  towns  at 
short  intervals;  and  by  countless  villas  and 
Urm  houses,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  order  and  neatness.  The  coun- 
try is  everywhere  well  peopled,  and  no  popu- 
l^on  in  the  world  exhibit  a  more  uniform 
^pearanoe  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  content- 
ment The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  but  by  cul- 
tivation has  been  renderea  rich  and  produc- 
tive. Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  madder,  rape  seed,  hops,  tobaooo, 
olover  seed,  mustard  seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are 
extensively  raised.  The  annual  average  crop 
«f  the  cereals  is  about  16,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  potatoes  about  20,000,000  bushels.  The 
horticulture  of  Holland  has  long  been  famous, 
and  among  the  flowers  tulips  and  hyadnths 
are  especially  cultivated.  Fulse  and  garden 
vegetables  are  everywhere  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance. Very  large  orchards  of  apple,  pear, 
and  ohernr  trees  are  found,  especiallv  in  Gel- 
derland.  xhe  greater  part  of  the  soil,  however, 
is  devoted  to  pasturage,  for  which  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted.  In  South  HoUand  the  pasture 
land  is  twice  as  extensive  as  the  arable,  while 
in  Friesland  the  proportion  is  more  than  8  to  1, 
and  the  rearing  of  live  stock  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry are  more  productive  and  profitable  than 
tillage.    Upon  the^exoellent  meadows  created 


by  draining  bogs  and  lakes  vast  herds  of  cc- 
tle,  brought  firom  Denmark  and  Gemkaay  b  $ 
lean  state,  are  fattened  for  market.  TiiMum 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  <^  the  beet  ^/u^ 
i|^  are  produced  and  exported  at  high  |nc<^ 
The  annual  value  of  theee  two  articlea  b  ^ 
quently  as  high  as  $85,000,000.  Aiw^hrr  a- 
portant  product  of  Uie  soil  is  peat  of  a  mart  «x- 
ceUent  quality,  which  is  lanfel j  used  fur  :>. 
and  of  which  extensive  beds  exist. — Tht  <2- 
mate  of  Holland  is  variable,  and  snl^eit  i 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Theteaff 
ature  has  sometimes  fallen  to  23^  below  aer 
and  risen  to  ]X)2**.  In  winter  the  riven  isc 
canals  are  generally  frozen  for  abo>nt  8  bmcl.- 
Thecount^issubiect  to  violent  galea;  thri^ 
mosi^ere  is  generally  damp,  denae  foga  pn^«  k. 
and  agues,  pleurisies,  and  rheoznatisaia  tr*  fre 
auent  Consumption,  however,  ia  not  a  ooo^ : 
aisease.  The  pleasantest  months  are  Seoten^ 
and  October.  From  the  nature  of  the  *^-. 
which  is  almost  everywhere  aUiHrial  day  s. 
sand,  there  are  necessarily  no  iniDca  la  E . 
land,  though  a  little  bog  iron  haa  been  knc 
The  eastern  provinces  have  some  for  arts  d  cdi 
elm,  and  beech,  but  in  general  the  cwafij  s 
destitute  of  trees  except  those  wbich  bavt  bea 
planted  by  man.  PlantatioiHi,  bowev«r,  m 
very  numerous,  and  serve  gretftlj  to  »gabe"jt 
l^e  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  village«»  lbs  Wni 
scenery  being  beside  diversified  by  groapt  ^i 
wind  mills,  mostly  employed  in  drai&in^the  hm 
CTonnds.  There  are  no  large  wild  aniaali  mi 
few  game  birds,  though  hives  and  rabbiti  ct 
plentiful.  Storks  are  v^  nmnerooa.  aad  it- 
main  from  the  middle  of  Febniary  till  tibt  «Jc* 
die  of  August  They  are  favoiitea  with  si* 
people,  and  severe  penalties  are  imoomi  i'- 
tl^ose  who  destroy  theuL  Water  fowl  an  a- 
tremely  abundant,  and  the  watera  of  tbe  teas 
are  f^uented  by^vast  shoals  of  eod«  tartit 
and  other  fish. — ^The  population  of  Hollaad  « 
composed  mainly  of  Dutch^  with  aboot  TOO.*** 
Walloons,  Frisians,  and  Germana,  and  $^*m 
65,000  Jews.  The  Dutch  belong  to  the  fn« 
Teutonic  famfly  of  mankind.  Tba  bmb  «t 
generally  of  ndddle  stature,  stout  totm,  mi 
fair  complexion.  The  womoi  ara  taB  ui 
handsome,  are  very  domestic  in  tbair  bafcai 
and  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attentSon  to  tU 
cleanliness  of  their  houses.  Sobriety,  sta^ 
ness,  economy,  perseveranee,  and  indaatiT  m 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  "'■tii^im]  cte- 
acter.  Even  the  youth  of  both  aaxaa  wn  m 
sedate  and  cautious  as  the  older  peo^  of  cthr 
nations.  Smoking  is  verv  common  erea  tmru 
the  women.  Brimdy,  gin,  and  beer  are  ftcr  r 
ite  beverages,  but  intoxication  la  sa&d  to  U 
very  rare.  "Nothing,''sayBMr.incb<aK  "«« 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  persona]  profncn 
and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of  E» 
land.  I  aid  not  see  a  house  or  a  feoca  oat  d 
repair,  or  a  garden  that  was  not  careMly  ttA- 
tivated.  We  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  pcfasak 
nor  any  drunken  man;  neither  did  I  ate  mf 
indication  that  drunkenness  is  the  vica  of  say 
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portion  of  the  people.    The  Dutch  appear  to 
be  strongl J  aUached  to  their  government,  and 
few  countries  poseess  a  popnlation  in  which 
the  domestic  and  social  duties  are  discharged 
with  sndi  constancj.    A  scmpnlons  economy 
and  eaotiooB  foresight  seem  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic virtnes  of  every  class."    There  is  great 
wealth  in  Holland,  and  it  is  widely  dinused 
imoog  the  people,  bnt  there  is  little  ostenta- 
tiOTttoisplaj  of  it.    The  people  generaUy  live 
well  and  comfortably,   but   frugally.     The 
booflee  in  the  towns  are  plainly  built  and  ftir- 
niahei   The  country  abounds  in  villas  called 
hut»  or  pleasure  houses,  which  are  usually 
bult  of  hrick,  plastered  and  painted^and  kept 
in  the  ntmost  neatness  and  order. — ^There  are 
npwvd  of  600  ship  yards  in  the  country,  and 
220  Teasels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
54,686  tons,  were  launched  in  1854.     The 
brick  mannfkctories  are  about  850  in  number, 
die  oil  mills  812,  and  the  tobacco  manu&cto- 
ries  285.    The  fiibrication  of  earthenware  at 
Delft  is  extensive  and  celebrated.  Holland  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  distilleries  of  spirits, 
and  especially  of  gin,  for  which  Schiedam  is 
pecnHarlj  fiunous.    In  1858  there  were  at  that 
place  ITS  distilleries,  employing  615  men.  The 
mnnbOT  in  the  whole  country  was  824,  and  of 
breweries  876. .  There  are  27  sugar  refineries, 
of  which  8  at  Amsterdam  in  1853  refined  88,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.    The  manufacture  of  pa- 
per is  extensive,  and  there  are  in  the  provinces 
of  Friealand,  Groningen,  Gelderland,  and  North 
Brabant  upward  of  600  establishments  for  the 
manu&ctnre  of  ahoes  for  exportation.     The 
Dutch  linens  are  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
manofactore  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  in  most  of  the  provinces,  in 
eftabli^hments  numbering  in  all  upward  of  500. 
At  Hlbnrg  there  are  woollen  manufactories 
onplojmg  8,800  persons,  and  there  are  exten- 
rire  ^  manufactories  at  Amsterdam,  Haar- 
lem, and  Breda.    The  fisheries  of  Holland  were 
long  &mous  for  tiieir  extent  and  productive- 
ness, especiaUy  the  herring  fishery,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  12th  century  and 
hi  been  termed  the  Dutch  gold  mine.    It  is  a 
common  saying  among  the  people,  that  "  the 
lobulations  of  Amsterdam  are  laid  on  herring 
Uoes.^    In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
nimiber  of  men  employed  in  the  herring,  cod, 
ud  whale  fisheries  was  computed  at  100,000. 
Bat  of  late  years  the  fisheries  have  greatly  de- 
dined,  and  in  1854  the  number  of  vessels  of  all 
kioda  employed  was  1,875,  of  men  7,758,  and 
tie  valoe  of  the  produce  about  $15,000,000.— 
The  coomierce  of  Holland,  though  not  as  ex- 
t«wve  as  formerly,  is  still  great  and  active. 
h  1857  the  imports  were  valued  at  413,682,840 
Soriin,  and  the  exports  at  843,882,758  fiorins. 
It  was  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
^»«TOany,  Java,  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
7,651,706  florins,  and  the  imports  at  9,845,084 
florins.     Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the 
^tfgest  artidee  of  export ;  of  the  former  about 


12,000  tons  are  exported  annually,  and  of  the 
latter  about  20,000  tons.  The  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  HoUwd  in  1859  comprised  2,488  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  587,184.  In 
1858  the  entrances  of  shipping  into  the  Dutch 
ports  amounted  to  9,806  vessels  of  1,664,200 
tons,  and  the  clearances  to  8,896  vessels  of 
1,700,249  tons. — A  system  of  railroads,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  422  ul,  connects  Amster- 
dam with  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Utrecht, 
Amheim,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  in- 
ternal intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
however,  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
canals,  which  conmiunicate  with  the  Rhine  and 
other  large  rivers,  and  afford  an  easy  and  cheap 
conveyance  for  merchandise  and  passengers. 
The  usual  mode  of  travelling  on  the  canals  is  by 
treh9chuiU  or  draught  boats,  which  are  dragged 
by  horses  at  the  rate  of  4  m.  an  hour.  The 
principal  canal  is  called  the  Helder,  and  runs 
N.  from  Amsterdam  to  the  harbor  of  Nieuwe- 
diep  on  the  Helder  point,  where  it  joins  the 
sea,  and  thus  affords  Amsterdam  an  easy  inter- 
course with  the  ocean.  The  dimensions  of 
this  canal  are  so  great  that  two  frigates  can 
pass  each  other.  Its  length  is  51  m.,  and  its 
cost  was  about  $4,000,000.  It  was  constructed 
between  1819  and  1825. — ^A  large  part  of  the 
foreign  conmierce  of  Holland  is  conducted  by 
the  Handel  MaaUehapy,  or  trading  association, 
which  in  1824  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company,  which  had  for  two  centuries 
monopolized  the  trade  with  the  East.  (See 
East  India  Oohpanies.)  The  Handel  Idaat- 
schapy  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  gov- 
ernment colonial  produce  in  Europe,  of 
which  it  is  also  the  carrier,  and  farms  some 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  East 
India  colonies.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports  of 
the  coloides  pass  through  its  hands,  though 
it  has  no  exclusive  trading  privileges.  Another 
great  association  is  the  **  Bociety  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Public  Good,"  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1784  by  a  few  benevolent  persons,  and 
has  spread  till  it  has  220  branches  throughout 
Holluid,  with  about  14,000  members,  each  of 
whom  contributes  to  its  fhnds  a  small  sum  an- 
nuidly.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
works  of  public  utility.  Its  sections  hold  meet- 
ings once  a  fortnight,  at  which  questions  and 
measures  tending  to  advance  the  conmion  wel- 
fare are  discussed,  politics  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  being  excluded.  Institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  are  abun- 
dant, though  in  gener^  the  poor  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  In 
1858  there  were  7,410  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent associations,  including  494  hospitals,  41 
lying-in  hospitals,  59  infirmaries,  188  asylums, 
2  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  the 
blind,  40  for  employing  poor  laborers,  and  47 
for  the  relief  of  poor  travellers.  There  are  8 
great  almshouses,  one  each  at  Amsterdam,  Md- 
delburg,  and  Groningen,  which  afford  shelter, 
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food,  and  olothinff  to  a  large  nnmber  of  persons. 
Pauper  colonies  nave  also  been  formed  on  the 
waste  lands  of  the  country,  and  the  able-bodied 
men  employed  in  reclaiming  them.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  colonies  is  about  $1,000,000  per 
annmn,  and  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom  exceed 
$5,000,000. — ^Education  is  provided  for  bj  the 
government,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior.  There  are  8  univer- 
sities, at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen, 
'which  together  in  1858  had  1,551  students. 
At  Amsterdam  and  Deventer  there  are  colle- 
giate institutions  called  Athenaums,  and  there 
are  seminaries  and  primary  schools  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  number  in  1854  of  about 
4,000,  with  466,100  pupils,  or  about  1  in  7  of 
the  whole  population. — ^By  the  constitution  of 
Holland  mil  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to 
the  people,  and  all  churches  are  equal  before 
the  law.  In  1854  the  population  was  thus  di- 
vided :  Protestants,  1,985,422 ;  Boman  Catho- 
lics, 1,201,891 ;  Jews,  62,610 ;  and  there  were 
1,479  persons  whose  religipn  was  undetermined. 
The  government  pays  the  salaries  of  all  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  rabbis  of  recognized  congre- 
gations. Four  fifths  of  the  Protestants  adhere  to 
the  Reformed  church  of  Holland,  which  holds  to 
the  "  Confession  of  Faith"  drawn  up  in  the  16th 
century  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli 
and  Calvin.  It  nas  a  presbyterian  form  of 
government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  consistory  in  each 
congregation,  by  classes  composed  of  the  min- 
isters of  several  contiguous  parishes,  together 
with  one  elder  from  each,  by  provincial  synods, 
and  by  a  general  synod  wmoh  meets  annually 
at  the  Hague.  The  number  of  ministers  in  the 
church  is  about  1,700.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  at  Utrecht,  bishops  at  Haar- 
lem, Breda,  and  Roermond,  and  two  coadju- 
tors, one  to  the  archbishop  and  one  to  me 
bishop  of  Breda.  The  minority  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  North  Brabant  and  Limburg. 
The  Lutherans  number  about  320,000,  the  Bap- 
tists 115,000,  and  the  Remonstrants  88,000. — 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  whic^ 
the  crown  is  hereditarv  in  the  house  of  Orange. 
All  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  are  en- 
titled to  protection  for  person  and  property, 
and  aU  natives  are  eligible  to  ofSces  and  pubUo 
employment.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
are  inviolable.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king 
bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  The  king 
possesses  the  executive  power,  declares  war, 
concludes  peace,  and  makes  treaties,  commands 
the  army  and  navy,  fixes  the  salaries  of  all 
officers,  and  confers  titles  of  nobility.  He  pro- 
poses projects  of  law  to  the  legislature,  whose 
chambers  he  can  dissolve  at  pleasure,  though 
he  must  command  new  elections  in  the  course 
of  40  days  after  the  dissolution,  and  must  con- 
vene the  new  chambers  within  two  montiis. 
He  has  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  himself^  which  must  be  con- 


sulted about  every  law  and  every  nearare  f4 
general  interest  The  departments  of  the  mis- 
istry  are  not  fixed  by  law ;  in  1860  it  caapr^ 
departments  of  the  colonies,  of  foreign  aJbtn 
finances,  marine,  war,  justice,  of  the  laUna:, 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  of  ProCe<in: 
and  other  worship.  The  kmg,  the  minkten,  i 
secretary,  and  two  royal  princes  constitute  i: 
present  tne  18  members  of  the  cabinet  oooxk^ 
The  legislative  power  is  intrusted  to  the  MaIo- 
general,  composed  of  two  chambers  Tit 
members  of  the  upper  house,  89  in  number,  art 
elected  by  the  provincial  states  for  a  term  of  9 
years,  a  third  of  their  number  retiring  ercrr  I 
years.  Their  president  b  appointed  bv  the  kk; 
once  a  year.  The  members  of  this  hooait  trt 
selected  from  th^  chiss  who  pay  the  higLc>; 
amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  following  k  tht 
ratio  of  their  distribution  among  the  prnviacc* 
North  Brabant,  5 :  North  Holland,  6 ;  Fri««labi 
8 ;  Drenthe,  1 ;  Gelderland,  6 ;  Zealand,  2 ;  Oitr- 
yssel,  8 ;  Limburg,  8 ;  South  Hcdland,  7 ;  Utredt 
2 ;  Groningen,  2.  The  province  of  Lnxembcrib 
the  whole  of  which  belongs  to  the  German  cue- 
federation,  is  not  represented  in  the  atates-fcs- 
eral.  The  members  of  the  lower  honae  art  C« 
in  number,  and  are  chosen  for  4  yean  fron  tt 
electoral  districts,  to  which  they  are  awopiH' 
in  the  ratio  of  one  representative  to  45,000  i&- 
habitants,  Amsterdam  having  6  repreeentaixTs. 
They  are  chosen  at  biennial  electiona  by  elect- 
ors who  must  be  28  years  of  age  and  pay  ttitf 
varying  in  different  districts  from  about  $8  per 
annum  to  about  $65.  Each  member  is  paid  a 
salary  of  about  $850  a  year  and  hia  trsvelhia 
expenses.  The  speaker  ofthe  house  is  appoistid 
by  the  king.  The  king's  ministers  have  a  n|it 
to  sit  and  speak  in  either  house,  but  not  to  rctc 
The  states-general  meet  at  the  Hago«  crcrr 
year  on  the  8d  Monday  in  September,  and  Lt  2 
their  sessions  in  public  They  are  obliged  \j 
law  to  sit  at  least  20  days.  A  minority  if  rt- 
quired  for  a  quorum ;  and  no  measnre  can  t« 
enacted  without  the  assent  of  an  absolute  b*- 
jority  of  each  house.  In  each  province  tlnn- 
are  provincial  "states,^^  which  are  legi&kt:^. 
and  administrative  bodies.  Beside  electing  tit 
members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  state^-pto- 
eral,  they  are  charged  with  the  executjan  «f 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  within  their  titctv 
and  have  power  to  make  special  and  local  lavK 
which,  however,  are  subject  to  the  sanction  cr 
veto  of  the  king.  The  mtemal  police  <d  t3:« 
provinces  is  left  to  their  superintendence.  T^ 
king  appoints  a  commissioner  to  preside  errr 
their  sessions,  which  are  held  semi-annsaL.T 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years  at  tri«£c.&I 
elections,  by  the  same  constituenciee  that  c'ect 
the  memoers  of  the  states-generaL  The  tmm- 
ber  of  the  members  of  these  provincial  kcisj- 
tures  varies  in  each  province,  that  of  S'^b 
Holland,  which  is  most  nmneroua,  baTing  ^ 
members,  and  that  of  Drenthe,  the  sxnallr< 
85.  The  communes  into  which  each  (irmiA^ 
is  subdivided  are  governed  also  by  local  o-cr- 
oils  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  yt.«n. 
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In  1859  the  public  debt  of  the  kingdom  amount- 
ed to  1,086,348,880  florins.  The  receipts  were 
78,575,364  florins,  and  the  expenditures  77,425,- 
841.  The  receipts  of  the  colonial  administra- 
fioDfl  in  1857  were  82,892,641  florins,  and  the 
expoiditares  88,200,889.  The  army  in  1859 
comprised  58,748  men ;  and  the  nayy,  July  1, 
1859,  oonsisted  of  88  vessels  carrying  1,740 
guns,  of  which  14  were  war  steamers  mount- 
ing 94  guns.  There  were  beside  about  70  gun 
boats.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  6,221  men,  in- 
cloding  2,158  marines. — Justice  is  administered 
by  Tsrious  courts,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Idgh  court  of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  a 
preddent,  vice-president,  and  12  judges,  ap- 
pointed bj  the  king  from  8  candidates  presented 
to  him  for  each  vacancy  by  the  lower  house  of 
theitates-general.  The  judges  hold  office  for 
^  The  court  hears  appeds  from  the  lower 
courts.  AH  canses  in  which  the  state  is  defend- 
ant tre  tried  before  this  court,  and  the  high 
fimctionaries  of  government  are  amenable  to 
it  only.  There  is  also  a  provincial  court  in 
each  province,  and  subordinate  to  them  district 
courts,  which  have  each  from  5  to  14  j  udges.  In 
1853  the  number  of  prisons  of  all  kinds  amount- 
ed to  216,  with  4,087  inmates.  There  is  an 
eioellent  prison  for  male  juvenile  delinquents 
at  Rotterdam,  and  another  for  young  females 
atAn^terdam^  which  are  admirably  managed 
and  serve  as  schools  for  intellectual  and  re- 
Hgioos  training. — ^The  first  historical  notice  of 
the  Netiierlands  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  Oeesar^s  account  of  his  wars  with 
the  BelgsB,  the  Nervii,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  who  ii]^abited  its  morasses.  These 
tribes  were  mostly  of  Gallic  race,  though  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  several  clans  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  had  established  themselves,  pre- 
emioent  among^  whom  were  the  Batavi,  whom 
Tadtns  calls  the  bravest  of  all  the  Germans,  and 
who  in  fact  were  idways  spoken  of  by  the  Eo- 
mans  with  marked  respect.  They  were  the 
aUies,  not  the  subjects  of  the  Eomans,  and  a 
Bativian  l^on  formed  the  body  guard  of  the 
emperors  down  to  the  times  of  Vespasian. 
Daring  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and 
Vit^ioB,  Claudius  Civilis,  a  Batavian  who  had 
serred  for  many  years  in  the  Eoman  army 
and  had  received  a  Roman  education,  organ- 
i2ed  a  general  confederation  of  all  the  Nether- 
land  tribes  against  the  Eomans;  but  after  a 
hetok  stru^le,  the  insurgents  were  crushed 
hj  the  armies  of  Vespasian,  who  had  now  at- 
tained the  purple,  and  the  Netherlands  reman- 
ed among  the  provinces  of  the  empire  till  they 
were  overrun  by  the  northern  barbarians  in 
the  5th  century.  The  Batavi  still  formed  the 
brarest  portion  of  the  Eoman  forces,  and  their 
earahy  was  particularly  distinguished.  In  the 
great  battle  at  Strasbourg  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  army  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
thoat  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Bata- 
vian horse  saved  the  day  for  the  Romans.  This 
was  the  last  of  their  achievements  mentioned 
in  history,  and  soon  afterward  the  Batavian  na- 


tion seems  to  have  lost  its  individuality  and  to 
have  become  merged,  together  with  the  Belgsa, 
in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes  who  had  in- 
vaded and  occupied  the  country.  The  mon- 
archy of  the  Franks  in  the  6th  and  7th  centu- 
ries embraced  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  the  8th  century  the  Frisians  revolted,  but 
'were  routed  by  Charles  Martel  in  a  great  bat- 
tle in  760,  and  were  soon  afterward  converted 
to  Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  they  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  A  century  later,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system,  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  was  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  princes,  owning  a  limited  species  of  allegi- 
ance, some  to  the  German  empire,  and  some 
to  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  In  922  Charles  the 
Simple  created  by  letters  patent  the  first  count 
of  Holland,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Brabant, 
Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  Gueldres ;  and  the 
countships  of  Flanders,  Zealand,  Hennegau, 
Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen  were  established 
before  the  18th  century.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  potentates  was  the  count  of  Flanders, 
whose  dominions  in  1888  fell  to  the  house  of 
Burgundy ;  and  in  1487  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  became  master  of  the  entire 
Netherlands.  At  this  period  the  country  had 
already  become  rich  and  populous,  and  the 
commercial  cities  had  acquired  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  government,  and  within  their 
own  limits  eigoyed  idmost  republican  free- 
dom. The  states-general,  as  the  parliament 
was  called,  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  coun- 
try, and  granted  money  to  the  sovereign  only 
when  they  themselves  saw  fit.  Under  the 
house  of  Burgundy  the  Netherlands  became 
the  most  opulent  and  populous  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  their  chief  cities,  Antwerp  Ghent, 
and  Bruges,  were  especially  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  splendor.  By  the  marriage  of  Mair 
of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
with  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  Aug. 
18, 1477,  the  Netherlands  became  a  possession 
of  the  house  of  Hapabur^.  Her  grandson, 
the  emperor  Charles  v.,  resigned  them  to  his 
son  PhUip  n.  of  Spain  in  1556.  At  this  period 
the  Netherlands  comprised  the  dukedoms  of 
Brabant,  limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Gelder- 
land;  the  countships  of  Artois,  Hennegau, 
Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land ;  the  baronies  of  Friesland,  Mechlin, 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen;  and  the 
margraviate  of  Antwerp— in  all,  17  provinces. 
They  were  reported  to  contain  850  cities,  and 
6,800  towns  and  large  villages,  beside  hamlets, 
castles,  and  farm  houses.  Though  these  sta- 
tistics are  doubtless  exaggerated,  it  is  certain 
that  no  other  part  of  Europe  was  so  rich  or  so 
densely  peopled.  The  commerce,  the  manu- 
factures, and  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
were  highly  flourishing ;  and  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional troubles  and  violent  contests  between 
the  sovereigns  and  the  people,  the  taxes  of  the 
Netherlands  were  not  excessive  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  provinces  not  seriously  impaired 
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under  the  role  of  Philip^B  predeoessors.  The 
reformation  had  made  considerable  progress 
among  the  people  daring  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  ohieflj  in  the  cities,  and  Philip  soon  after 
his  accession  undertook  to  root  oat  entirely 
the  new  doctrines,  and  to  restore  the  exclusive 
supremacj  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.^ 
His  father's  abdication  was  carried  into  effect' 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
accession  in  1555  Philip  remained  in  the  conn- 
try  till  Aug.  1559,  when  he  departed  to  his 
Spanish  dominions  never  to  return.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  under  the  government  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  as  regent,  assisted 
by  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  afterward  car- 
dmal,  a  native  of  France,  who  was  greatly  de- 
tested by  the  people.  Three  native  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank  and  character,  William  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Eff- 
mont  ana  Horn,  were  nominally  associated  with 
Granvelle  as  councillors  of  state;  but  by  secret 
orders  frcftn  Philip  they  were  deprived  of  all 
practical  power  in  the  administration,  which 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Granvelle.  The 
arrogance  of  Granvelle  and  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  inquisition  provoked  a  determined 
resistance,  which  was  headed  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  other  great 
nobles.  An  insurrection  of  the  Protestants 
broke  out  in  Flanders,  Aug.  14, 1566,  and  last- 
ed about  a  fortnight,  during  which  great  rav- 
ages were  committed  on  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries. (See  Iconoclasts.)  This  outbreak, 
which  was  temporarily  suppressed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  William  of  Orange  and  Egmont  and 
Horn,  and  by  concessions  from  the  frightened 
duchess  of  rarma,  determined  Philip  to  resort 
to  the  most  severe  measures  to  suppress  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  accordingly  the  cruel  duke  of 
Alva,  a  soldier  of  great  reputation,  was  sent  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1567  with  a  powerful  army 
of  Spanish  veterans.  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
arrested  and  beheaded  at  Brussels,  and  also 
many  other  noblemen  of  distinction,  and  for  6 
years  the  country  suffered  under  a  tyranny 
which  for  extent  and  ferocity  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  The  prince  of  Orange  withdrew 
to  (Jermanr,  and  appealed  to  the  Protestant 
princes  of  that  country  for  aid.  They  allowed 
nim  to  raise  a  force  of  volunteers,  and  gave 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  as  did  also 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  He  reentered 
the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  1568  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  called  his  countrymen  to 
arms.  A  long  war  ensued,  distinguished  by 
sieges  rather  than  by  battles,  and  marked  by 
various  fortune  on  both  sides.  The  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  conferred  almost  dicta- 
torial powers  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  and  those  provinces 
equipped  a  powerful  naval  force  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Span- 
iards and  the  achievement  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence. The  severity  of  Alva  having  driven  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  insurrection, 
and  his  attempts  to  suooress  the  revolution  by 


force  of  arms  hanng  entirely  failed,  bo  waa 
recalled,  and  departed  in  Jan.  1574.  His  sue- 
cessor,  Requesens,  was  instrocted  to  adof<  a 
milder  system  of  government;  but  he  met  witli 
little  success,  and  died  of  fever  toward  the  end 
of  1575.  The  famous  Don  John  of  Austrta,  the 
victor  of  Lepanto,  succeeded  him  as  vioert^y ; 
but  after  gaining  several  victories  orer  the 
revolutionary  forces,  he  too  died  of  fever  or 
of  poison,  Oct.  1,  1578.  He  was  succeeded  at 
regent  by  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Parma.  In 
the  following  year  the  provinces  of  HoQazkd. 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Frieeland,  Groningea,  Over- 
yssel,  and  Gelderland  formed  the  nnkm  of 
Utrecht,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  of  the  Seven  United  Province*,  Frca 
this  period  the  history  of  the  NetherUnda  ^ 
vides  itself  into  that  of  Holland  and  that  oi 
Flanders,  or  the  10  provinces  which  remaiaed 
under  the  Spanish  dominion  and  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  now  con^titalt 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  (See  BojoTnc.) 
William  of  Orange  was  assasfdnated  mt  Delfk, 
July  10, 1584,  by  a  fanatical  partisan  of  @P|Iib 
named  Balthaaar  Geerardt  or  Gerard.  TW 
death  of  this  illustrious  hero  and  statei^un, 
who  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  in  histcwy, 
was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  struggling  commcm- 
wealth,  which  owed  its  existence  mainlr  to 
his  extraordinary  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firm- 
ness. The  Dutch  patriots,  however,  did  noC 
de^air.  They  continued  the  contest  with  nm- 
abated  courage  and  energy,  and  finally  wisli  a 
success  truly  astounding  when  we  consider  tbe 
power  and  resources  of  Spain,  at  that  time  the 
first  power  in  the  world.  Prince  Manriea;  a 
son  of  the  murdered  statesman,  thongfa  cmXj 
17  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  summed  Iw 
father,  and  by  his  military  genius  and  inrciM 
amply  Justified  the  choice  of  the  people.  Ha 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
modem  times,  and  his  career  till  his  death  ia 
1625  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  battlcvw 
sieges,  and  victories.  About  this  time  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  was  offered  to  Qua* 
beth  of  England,  who  declined  it,  but  meat  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ihitch 
with  a  body  of  troops.  Leicester,  hoverer, 
effected  little,  and  was  recalled  in  disifETaee 
in  1587.  Philip  II.  died  in  1598,  and  hi*  wot- 
cessor  Philip  HI.  for  some  years  continued  the 
effort  to  subdae  the  rebel lioua  Hollandcra. 
But  the  Dutch  by  this  time  had  created  a  fircc 
that  made  them  the  first  naval  power  of  the 
world.  Their  ships  were  manned  by  70.i<lO 
hardy  and  daring  seamen^  who  swept  the  re- 
motest seas  of  Spanish  commerce,  and  fisaDy 
so  impoverished  the  king  of  Spain  by  inter- 
cepting the  remittances  of  treasure  frooi  tha 
colonies,  that  at  length  in  1609  he  agreed  to  a 
truce  for  12  years.  During  the  peace  intenal 
dissennions  broke  out  in  Holland  between  the 
Oalvinists  and  Arminians,  whose  theoU^rwal 
differences  were  made  the  basis  of  political 
parties,  who  contended  for  their  re«pe<'t3T» 
tenets  with  great  zeal  and  bittemeaa. 
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^aKosions  were  fomented  hj  the  ambitions 
MAorice,  who  aspired  to  become  hereditary 
gofTereign  of  Holland,  and  was  already  by  his 
infloenoe  orer  the  army  exercising  a  species 
of  dictatorrfiip.  He  was  opposed  by  the  ven- 
erable Bameveldt,  one  of  tiie  most  illnstrions 
of  the  Dntch  statesmen,  who  had  rendered  the 
most  signal  services  to  the  republic,  and  was 
the  held  of  the  Arminian  pf^y,  or  as  they 
came  to  be  called  the  Remonstrants,  from  a 
remonstrance  which  they  pnblbhed  in  favor  of 
ouTersal  toleration,  llie  Oalvinist  party,  of 
vfaieh  Manrioe  was  chief,  were  soon  known 
88  Anti-Remonstrants,  and  those  names  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  Holland  to  the  present 
dif.  The  Calvinists  prevailed  in  the  contest 
for  the  political  supremacy,  and  Bameveldt  and 
the  famous  Grotios,  another  eminent  leader  of 
theBemonstrants,  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
treason.  After  an  infamous  trial,  in  which  party 
spite  and  popular  clamor  were  brought  to  bear 
oQthejndg^  Bameveldt  was  condenmed  and 
execntei,  May  18,  1619,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Grotins  by  an  artifice  escaped  from  prison, 
and  took  refuge  in  France.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  tmoe  in  1621,  the  war  with  Spain  was 
renewed.  After  the  death  of  Maurice,  who  was 
neceeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  operations 
OQ  land  were  not  for  some  time  prosecuted 
with  mnch  vigor,  but  on  sea  the  Dutch  dis- 
pUjed  great  energy.  They  attacked  Peru  with 
Boecess,  and  conquered  St  Salvador  and  a  large 
portion  of  Brazil,  which  at  thatperiod  belong- 
ed to  Uie  Spanish  monarchy.  They  also  made 
incessant  attacks  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Dntch  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world.  On 
thejeneral  pacification  of  Europe  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  a  final  treaty  was  made 
▼ith  Spam,  which  at  length  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Holland  after  it  had  been 
practically  nuuntained  for  70  years.  A  few 
▼ears  later  the  republic  became  involved  in  war 
wiUi  the  English  commonwealth,  and  several 
great  naval  battles  were  fought  between  the 
celebrated  Dutch  commanders  Van  Tromp, 
De  Rnyter,  and  De  Witt,  and  the  famous  Eng- 
lish admiral  Blake.  In  a  tremendous  engage- 
ment near  the  Goodwin  sands,  Dec.  9,  1652, 
the  Dutch  were  victorious,  and  the  triumphant 
Van  Tromp  sailed  along  the  English  coast  with 
a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  indicate  that  he 
had  swept  the  channel  of  English  ships.  An- 
other great  fight  took  place  m  Feb.  1658,  be- 
tween Blake  and  Van  Tromp,  which  lasted  8 
dajs>  and  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  vio- 
torj.  In  the  following  June  the  fleets,  each  num- 
bering about  100  vessels,  again  met,  the  Dutch 
commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  De  Witt,  and  De 
Boyter,  and  the  English  by  Blake,  Monk,  and 
Dean;  and  after  an  obstinate  battle  the  Dutch 
jwe  totally  defeated.  Undismayed  by  this 
™ster,  the  Dutch  sent  to  sea  a  still  greater 
fleet  in  July  under  Van  Tromp,  which  encoun- 
toied  the  English  oflf  the  coast  of  Holland.  Van 
^fomp  was  killed  at  an  early  period  of  the 


battle,  and  the  Dutch  were  again  b^^ten  with 
the  loss  of  6,000  men.  Peace  was  soon  after 
concluded  between  the  two  republics,  and  Hol- 
land inunediately  engaged  in  a  war  with  Por- 
tugal concerning  their  respective  possessions  in 
Brazil,  in  which  many  Portuguese  vessels  were 
captured.  The  war,  however,  ended  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  Brazil  in  1654.  In 
1665  Oharles  H.  of  England  declared  war 
against  Holland,  and  hostilities  on  the  ocean 
were  prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  tiie  Dutch 
fleet  under  De  Ruyter  gaining  a  great  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  even  threatening  to  in- 
vade England ;  while  in  the  following  month, 
after  another  engagement,  the  Dutch  admirals 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  their  harbors.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  De  Ruyter  sailed 
up  the  Thames  with  his  fleet,  burnt  the  shipping 
at  Sheemess  and  Chatham,  and  blockaded  for  a 
short  period  the  port  of  London.  A  month  later 
the  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war,  and  in  tbe 
beginning  of  1668  Holland  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who 
had  seized  u]H>n  the  10  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  ficMe  and  deceitful  Oharles 
n.,  however,  being  bribed  by  Louis,  ordered  a 
treacherous  attack  on  a  rich  Dutch  fleet  from 
Smyrna,  in  March,  1672,  which  was  bravely  re- 
pulsed. Three  days  afterward  he  declared  war 
against  his  late  allies,  and  sent  a  force  to  coope- 
rate with  the  French.  Sweden  also  joined  the 
league  against  the  Dutch,  and  Louis  invaded 
Holland  at  the  head  of  120,000  men  conmiand- 
ed  by  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and  in  a  few 
days  conquered  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Gel- 
derland,  and  Overyssel.  The  Dutch,  whose 
forces  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  were  beside 
divided  and  weakened  by  the  most  violent  con- 
tests between  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Orange  and  the  opponents  of  that  party,  head- 
ed by  the  grand  pensionary  John  De  Witt  and 
his  brother  Cornelius,  by  whose  influence  the 
office  of  stadtholder  had  been  abolished  in  1650 
and  the  states-general  made  the  supreme  power. 
The  partisans  of  De  Witt  proposed  to  remove 
the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies  rather  than 
submit ;  but  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  Wil- 
liam in.,  afterward  long  of  England,  encour- 
aged the  people  to  resist,  and  declared  he  would 
die  in  the  last  ditch.  He  was  made  stadtholder 
by  acclamation,  was  intrusted  with  dictatorial 
power,  and  the  De  Witts  were  massacred  by 
a  mob  at  the  Hague.  The  desperate  resolution 
was  taken  to  cut  open  the  dikes  and  let  in  the 
ocean  to  drown  the  country  and  its  invaders. 
This  expedient  was  successM,  and  the  baffled 
French  were  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
Peace  was  restored  in  1674.  In  1677  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  continued  to  hold  su- 
preme and  almost  absolute  power  in  Holland, 
was  married  to  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  11.  of  England,  and  attmned  the  throne 
of  England  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  During 
his  liro,  and  for  several  years  after  his  death 
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in  1701,  Holland  bore  a  conspionons  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  waged  by  the  European  powers 
against  France  to  check  the  ambitions  projecta 
of  Louis  XIY.  On  the  death  of  William  UI.  the 
anti-Orange  party  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  no 
atadtholder  was  appointed,  except  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Friesland,  which  recognized  the  heredi- 
tary daim  of  his  consin  John  William,  sumamed 
Fnso.  The  republic  was  governed  by  the  states- 
general,  the  grand  pensionary,  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive was  styled,  being  till  his  death  in  1720  the 
eminent  statesman  and  diplomatist  Heinsius. 
In  1747,  the  Orange  party  having  regained  the 
ascendency,  Williain  TV.  was  made  stadtholder 
of  the  republic ;  and  on  his  death  in  1751  his 
infant  son  William  Y.  succeeded  to  the  office, 
which  ho  held  till  1795,  when  Holland  was 
conquered  by  France,  and  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic established.  During  the  7  years'  war,  from 
1758  to  1763,  Holland  remained  neutral ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  American  revolution  she 
became  involved  in  war  with  England,  and  her 
fleet  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  English 
on  the  Dogger  bank  in  1782,  after  a  bloody 
fight.  The  French  revolution  found  warm  par- 
tisans in  Holland  among  the  anti-Orange  faction, 
and  their  sympathy  and  assistance,  together 
with  an  intense  frost  which  enabled  the  French 
army  to  pass  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  ice  in 
the  winter  of  1794-^5,  rendered  the  conquest 
of  Holland  by  Gen.  Pichegru  an  easy  task.  The 
Batavian  republic,  which  in  its  closing  years 
was  administered  by  the  director  Schimmelpen- 
nlck,  a  statesman  and  patriot  of  eminent  ability 
and  integrity,  terminated  in  1806  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Holland  into  a  kingdom,  on  the  throne 
of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  placed  his 
brother  Louis.  Louis  rulea  with  moderation 
and  kindness,  but  his  preference  of  the  interests 
of  Holland  to  those  of  France  gave  such  offence 
to  his  imperial  brother,  that  m  1810  he  abdi- 
cated, and  Holland  was  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  been  in  exile  in  England,  was  declared 
king  by  an  assembly  of  notables,  under  the  title 
of  William  L,  with  a  constitution  limiting  his 
power  within  moderate  bounds.  The  10  ancient 
provinces  which  had  remained  under  Spanish 
rule  at  the  tune  of  the  great  revolution -of  the 
16th  century,  and  had  subsequently  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  annexed  to  Hol- 
land by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  power  of  sufficient  force  to  serve 
as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  France  toward 
the  N.  E.  The  difi'erence  of  race,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  however,  prevented  the 
assimilation  of  the  two  sections  into  one  nation ; 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1830  the  10  southern  provinces  revolted,  and, 
aided  by  the  French,  established  their  inde- 
pendence as  the  kingdom  of  Belgimn,  with 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  king.  Since  the 
separation  Holland  has  continued  flourishing 
and  peaceful,  and  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
prosperity  and  opulence.    In  1848,  after  the 


French  revdntion  of  that  year,  the  oooiEtitotkm 
was  still  farther  liberaliied,  and  ext^Asire  r^ 
forms  were  introduoed.  William  L  abdk«i«d 
in  1840  in  &vor  of  his  son  William  lU  wL<> 
died  in  1849,  and  was  aooceeded  by  WilliAm  UL, 
the  present  king. 

NETHERLANDS,  Lahouaok  Ain>  LmaA- 
TUBE  OF  THB.    The  origin  of  the  DntrL  lan- 
guage has  been  the  subject  of  con^erml>l«  rtc- 
troversy.    The  philologists  of  the  laht  ceotcn 
derived  it  directly  from  the  old  Frisian,  ti  hk  L 
they  regarded  as  holding  the  same  relation  \u 
it  Uiat  the  Anglo-Saxon  doee  to  the  Ec^rlUli. 
Rask  was  the  first  to  declare  that  thi*  vkv 
was  not  wholly  correct    He  suppohc^d  thai  th< 
modem  Dutch  was  indeed,  at  nrat,  a  d«-T^l<'p. 
ment  of  the  old  Frisian,  but  that  this  ^^Tel^p- 
ment  was  arrested,  and  the  current  of  the  Uii- 
guage  essentially  changed,  by  an  irrupt kia  m  a 
remote  period  of  8axona  and  Franks  into  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rhine.    By  this  the^iry  U 
accounted  for  the  presence  of  snch  fonn>  as 
tand  (tooth)  for  the  old  Frisian  t6tk,  and  ^vra 
(do)  for  the  old  Frisian  (ft/a.    More  recent  ia- 
vestigations,  however,  have  shown  that  masy 
of  the  Dutch  inflectional  forms  are  at  Icaat  ts 
old  as  the  corresponding  Frisian  onett ;  tLo*  the 
Dutch  infinitives  and  weak  substantives  end  s 
euy  a  termination  certainly  not  yoauper  thaa 
the  Frisian  one  in  a.    The  inference  its  tfa«n- 
fore,  that  a  single  language,  belonging  to  tit 
Low  German  division  of  the  Teuton i<*  grovfi 
was  originally  common  to  both  FrieaLand  and 
Holland ;  that  this  was  spoken  in  two  diaWctt* 
and  that  the  northern  of  those  dialect*  IxtMBm 
the  modem  Frisian  of  Friesland,  while  fhs 
the  southern  came  the  modem  Dutch  of  Ih^ 
land.    The  Dutch  seems  also  to  coutiiin  a  tev 
remains  of  the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  vvry  sd- 
dent  tongue  spoken  by  the  old  Gallic  tribe*, 
such  as  the  possessive  pronoun  hun  (their).    It 
is  less  sonorous  but  softer  than  tlie  rj.pir^T 
High  German,  from  which  it  espe<Mal]>  dli^cn 
in  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  t-ihilant  aa- 
sonants  and  hard  diphthongs.     Its  bTntax  k 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  German.     The  bi^ < 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  are  it#  de- 
scriptive energy  and  its  power  of  coniiHc«it>oe. 
In  this  latter  respect  it  excels  all  thv  nuMfen 
members  of  the  Gotho-Teutonic  family  except 
the  Icelandic.    Ita  scientific  nomenclatvre  an- 
mits  not  only  of  such  substantives  aa  si<ry 
hunde  (astronomy  ;  Germ.  SUmhuruIf\  b«t  d 
the  corresponding  a^ective  forms  like  *f^rrt' 
hundig  (astronomical;   Germ.  a%tronomi^l\. 
which  in  German  are  generally  taken  fri  c 
exotic  sources.    It  is  especially  ridi  in  terms  U  - 
longing  to  commerce  and  navigation,  anrtl  u>  a» 
maritime  vocabulary  all  the  northern  nat-^r-K 
including  the  English,  are  indebted  for  a  miiit»- 
tude  of  words.    The  chief  dialects  f^i»ok«B  ii: 
the  Netherlands  are  the  Frisian  (*<>e  Fexaas 
Lanofaob  and  LrntBATuns) ;  the  FIemi>h  f  -^^ 
Flemish  Lanofaob  aitd  LrrxsATma)  ;  the  d.»> 
lect  of  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  which  a:- 
proaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  II ^ 
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Oomaii;  and  the  dialect  of  GeMerland«    The 
list  two  have  no  literature  of  any  note. — The 
firit  development  of  the   literature  of  the 
Ketherlandfl,  abont  the  middle  of  the  18th 
eentory,  was  Flemish  rather  than  Dutch,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  more  than 
950  years.   But  about  1570  the  rederijiershamer 
of  Amsterdam,  through  the  efforts  of  three 
men,  assumed  the  character  of  a  literary  acad- 
emy.   These  were  the  reformer  D.  Ooomhert 
(152^'90),  H.  L.  Spiegel  (1549-1612),  and  Boe- 
mer  Visacher  (1547-1620),  the  resd  founders 
of  modem  Dutch  literature.    Ooomhert^s  pro- 
diutions  are  mostly  treatises  on  morality  and 
theology;  but  one  of  his  poems,  WUhelmua  van 
NiutaitwHj  is  still  the  favorite  national  song  of 
HoDand.    The  posthumous  poem  of  Spiegel, 
tiie  Mmitpiegely  is  of  an  ethic  kind.    This  tri- 
mnvirate  rendered  great  service  by  the  gram- 
maticid  works  published  xmder  their  direction 
hj  the  Amsterdam  kanur,    A  linguistio  labor 
of  still  greater  importance  was  the  Dutch-La- 
tin dictionary,  begun  by  the  celebrated  printer 
Plmtin  (1514r-'89),  and  finished  by  his  dis- 
m>le  0.  Kilian  (died  1607). — ^At  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  oentory,  and  for  many  years  la- 
ter, Holland,  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  free 
eommonwealth,  was  preeminently  tne  literary 
eomitry  of  Europe,  llie  devotion  of  the  learned 
to  the  ancient  languages  was  ardent  and  almost 
inthoQt  parallel  c^where ;  but  a  golden  age 
ofremacidar  literature  was  ushered  in  by  P. 
0.  van  Hooft  (1581-1647),  who  gave  a  sweets- 
neis  and  harmony  before  unknown  to  Dutch 
speech.    His  amatoiy  and  Anacreontic  lines 
hsTe  not  been  excelled  by  any  later  writer; 
snd  his  Niederlanchehe  Eiatorien,  embracing  the 
jesrs  between  1555  and  1587,  is  a  model  of 
stately  historical  narrative.  J.  van  Oats  (1577- 
16<I0),  or  *^  Father  Oats,"  as  his  countrymen 
love  to  style  him,  wrote  for  the  multitude, 
whose  descendants  still  almost  know  his  poems 
by  heart    Although  recent  judidous  criticism 
has  somewhat  modified  the  fame  so  long  en- 
joyed by  J.  van  den  Vondel  (1587-1689),  his 
IS  itill  the  greatest  poetical  name  of  the  cen- 
toiy.    He  wrote  much,  dramas,  lyrics,  and 
ndrea,  and  had  a  multitude  of  disciples  and 
imitators.    One  of  the  best  is  Antonides  van 
derGoee  (1647-'84).    J.  Oudaan  (1628-'92)  is 
the  author  of  two  dramas  worthy  of  note,  Jo- 
*«wa  Ora^  and  Koning  Konradijn  ;  and  other 
dramatic  writers  are  G.  A.  Bredero  (1586- 
1618),  8.  Coster,  W.  van  derNieuwlandt  (1584- 
1«86),  the  Fleming  J.  Zevecot  (1604-'46),  whose 
Bdegh  van  Leydm  ("  Siege  of  Leyden")  may 
«t01  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  L.  Botgans 
(1^5-1710),  whose  dramas  are  much  better 
than  hb  tedious  epic,  WiUem  III,    A  man  of 
Urge  learning  and  much  descriptive  talent,  C. 
▼an  Hnyghens  (1696-1687),  produced  some  not 
onpleasmg  didactic  poems,  like  the  Zedenprin- 
t«a  ("Pictures  of  Manners"),  Hofimh,  and 
Yoofhit^  which  with  others  he  included  in  a 
eoDection  bearing  the  quaint  title  Korenbloe- 


men  ("Bluebottles").  A  rhymed  narrative, 
the  Masker  van  der  Wereldy  by  the  Flemish 
Jesuit  A,  Poirtiers  (1606-'75),  was  once  very 
popular.  The  Lof  der  Feldzucht  ("  Eulogy  <rf 
Avarice^O  and  the  domestic  elegies  of  J.  de 
Decker  (1609-'66)  are  yet  frequently  quoted; 
Eosel^ns  Oochies  is  a  pretty  idyllic  effusion  by 
D.  Joncktyns  (born  1600);  and  the  pastoral 
poems  of  J.  B.  Wellekens  (1658-1726)  are 
gracefiil  and  imaginative.  The  almost  univer- 
sal use  of  Latin,  as  a  language  through  whidi 
a  vastly  larger  audience  could  be  reached,  left 
little  room  for  Dutch  prose.  Several  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  both  from  the  original 
tongues  and  the  Vulgate,  some  biblical  com- 
mentaries, and  a  number  of  other  theological 
treatises  met  with  a  wide  circulation.  The 
Bataamsche  Arcadia  of  J.  van  Heemskerk 
(1597-1666),  suggested  by  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  is  the  only  work  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  romance.  Beside  Hoofb,  the  histo- 
rians are  P.  0.  Bor  (1559-1685),  E.  van  Mete- 
ren  (1585-1612),  L.  Aitzema  (1600-^69),  and 
G.  Brandt  (1626-'85).  The  Dutch  navigators, 
as  Barentz  and  Heemskirk  in  their  search  for 
a  north-east  passage,  Gerritszoon  in  the  Aus- 
tralian regions,  and  Noort  and  Spilbergen  in 
the  extreme  Orient,  added  much  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge  in  this  century.  Many  of  these 
explorers  wrote  narratives  of  their  voyages,  ver- 
sions of  which  appeared  in  various  languages. 
Among  these  works  are  J.  Nieuwhof  on  Ohina 
(1665),  P.  Baldens  on  Oeylon  and  Malabar 
(1672),  K  G.  de  Vries  on  Japan  (1642),  G. 
Schouten  on  the  East  Indies  (1696),  0.  de 
Bruyn  on  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia 
(1698),  and  W.  Bosman  on  Guinea  (1705).— 
The  18th  century  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
its  predecessor.  The  literature  of  the  17th 
century  gave  way  in  the  l8th  to  imitation  of 
French  models.  Few  authors  escaped  this 
contagion.  One  of  these,  however,  is  H.  K. 
Poot  (1689-1788),  the  fermer-poet,  whose  style 
is  pure  and  natural,  and  whose  erotic  and  idyl- 
lic verses  are  marked  by  ease  and  liveliness. 
His  most  striking  pieces,  perhaps,  are  Wachten 
("Watching")  and  LandUoen  ("Rnral  life^O- 
A  biblical  epic  which  has  considerable  merit 
but  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  bad 
imitations,  is  the  Ahraiham  of  A.  Hoogvliet 
(1687-1763).  The  Bottestroom  of  D.  Smits 
(1702-52)  also  originated  a  school  Imown  as 
the  stream  poets,  who  sang  the  beauties  of  all 
the  Dutch  nvers.  Of  the  two  brothers  W.  van 
Haren  (l7l0-'68)  and  O.  Z.  van  Haren  (1718- 
79),  the  elder  left  a  legendary,  knightly  tale  in 
verse,  Friso,  and  some  lighter  compositions, 
among  which  are  Leonidae^  Menechel^h  Leven 
("  Human  Life"),  and  the  Bof  van  aen  Vrede 
(*'  Court  of  Peace") ;  the  younger  was  the  au- 
thor of  two  tragedies  and  a  lyrical  epic,  De 
Cruezen^  woven  out  of  the  popular  national  bal- 
lads. A  sort  of  transition  poetical  period,  the 
dawn  of  the  day  of  Bilderdyk  and  ToUens,  be- 
gins with  1780.   It  was  initiated  by  J.  Bellamy 
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(1767-^86).  whose  Booffe  is  the  most  tonching 
ftnd  beautifbl  ballad  in  the  language,  and  was 
ftirther  characterized  by  the  astronomer  P. 
Kieuwland  (1764-'98),  whose  Orion  is  a  statdj 
and,  in  some  iK)rtions,  sublime  epio,  and  by  H. 
Tan  Alphen  (died  1808),  whose  poems  for  chil- 
dren, have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The 
purest  prose  of  the  century  is  that  of  J.  van 
Efien  (1684-1785),  who  possessed  not  a  little 
of  the  humor  and  grace  of  his  model,  Ad- 
dison, of  whose  chief  work  his  MoUandsehe 
Spectator  is  an  imitation.  The  romance  style 
was  developed  by  two  women,  A.  Deken  (1741 
-1804)  and  E.  Wolff  (1788-1804) ;  their  novels, 
written  in  conjunction,  though  somewhat  dif- 
fuse, are  successfbl  pictures  of  Dutch  life  and 
manners.  The  lengthened  Vaderland$ehe  Bu» 
torU  of  J.  Wagenaar  (1709-'98)  is  impartial  and 
trustworthy,  but  the  diction  is  rather  dull  and 
heavy.  The  other  historians  are  G.  van  Loon 
(bom  1688),  S.  Styl(1781-1804),  and  A.  Kluit 
fl787-1807).  The  Vadtrland^che  Woordenboek 
(1786-1800),  in  nearly  40  volumes,  by  J.  Kok, 
is  a  treasury  of  information  conceminff  the 
history  and  topography  of  Holland.  In  philol- 
ogy L.  ten  Eai;e  71674-1782)  anticipated  many 
of  the  ideas  of  Grimm  and  the  later  Teutonic 
school  He  and  B.  Huydecoper  (1695-1778), 
who  edited  one  or  two  of  the  old  Flemish  diro- 
nicles,  were  of  great  service  to  their  native 
tongue.  D.  van  Hoogstraaten  (1658-1724)  at- 
tained some  eminence  as  a  lexicographer.  In 
science  the  philosophers  W.  J.  wravesande 
(1648-1742),  N.  Hartsoeker  (1655-1725),  and 
P.  van  Musschenbroek  (1692-1761)  gamed  a 
European  renown,  as  did  those  disciples  of 
Boerhaave.  P.  Camper  (l722-*89)  and  G.  van 
Swieten  (1700-'72).  J.  Lulof  (l7ll-'68)  wrote 
on  geography,  and  the  Bchultens  and  8.  Ban 
were  well  known  as  orientalists. — ^The  modem 
revival  of  Dutch  letters  is  coincident  with  the 
French  revolution,  having  fairly  commenced 
some  little  time  before  the  opening  of  the  19th 
century.  Bhynvis  Feith  (1758-1824)  did  much 
toward  bringing  in  this  new  epoch.  His  rep- 
utation is  stUl  maintained  by  a  series  of  adndr- 
able  historical  odes,  including  one  on  De  Buy- 
ter,  and  one  entitled  Woihington,  The  Taal^ 
Schilderkunst^  and  other  productions  of  0. 
Loots  (1764-1884)  bear  much  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Helmers.  but  are  much  superior  in 
energy  and  force.  £.  A.  Borger  (1775-1820),  a 
theologian,  A.  Simons  (1769-1884),  and  J.  Ean- 
telaar  (1759-1821)  have  also  left  several  taste- 
ful and  polished  lyrics.  But  the  greatest  of 
modern  Dutch  poets,  if  not  of  all  Dutch  poets, 
is  Willem  BUderdyk  (1785-1881).  Of  his  mul- 
titudinous  works,  Zetden$  Bamp  0^  The  Disas- 
ter of  Leyden*^  is  fhll  of  spirited  action  and 
sustained  interest;  the  ZiekU  der  QeUerdtn 
C* Maladies  of  the  Learned")  is  a  powerftd 
treatment  of  a  subject  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing ;  and  the  BuittnUten  ("  Country  Life")  pos- 
sesses every  beauty  tut  that  of  originality. 
His  most  remarkable  composition,  however,  is 


an  ei^c  entitled  (Mergaing  der  etnU  WmM 
C'  Deetraotion  of  the  First  World"^,  of  whkb 
only  the  first  5  books  were  compleCed.  Hm 
same  author^s  OeeehiedmU  der  Yad/erlami^^  ia 
prose,  has  been  published  since  his  death  ty 
B.  F.  Tydeman.  Another  poet  of  mbooDdei 
poDularityis  H.  0.  ToUens  (1780-1866).  Espe- 
cially  admirable  are  his  narrative  poem  Ih  Otif* 
wintering  op  Nora  Zembltk,  an  account  of  Ba> 
rentz^s  fiunous  expedition  in  1594-'6,  hia  baDadi 
Jan  eon  Sehqffelaar  and  Kenau  Hauelaar^  and 
his  stirring  national  lyric,  the  WopenhrteL  Ths 
example  and  infiuence  of  BilderaVk  and  ToOcas 
have  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  mincn'  barda 
8ome  of  the  most  meritorious  are  J.  F.  Bosdrk 
(died  1850);  B.  H.  Lulofr  0787-1849),  antkr 
of  the  Watemiood;  W.  Mersschet  (died  \Ml 
whose  De  goude  BrtiiUift  ia  Justly  prabei ;  H. 
A.  Spandaw  (bom  1775),  of  whose  woiks  tht 
Keerlande  Zeeroem  and  the  VaderUmdeeke  FeeeS 
are  popular;  W.  de  Olercq  (179S-1844X  ace^ 
ebratea  improvisator;  J.  Immerzeel  (177$- 
1841),  also  known  for  his  biographiea  of  ths 
artists;  B.  Klyn  (1764-1829);  A.  C.  W.  8te* 
ring  van  den  Wildenborch  (1767-1840),  t^ 
best  modem  humorist,  of  whose  peculiar  maa- 
ner  his  lamben  and  ZepMr  en  Clorie  are  gooi 
examples ;  and  P.  Moens  (1767-1843).    Uifa^ 

Seal  and  descriptive  poets  are  I.  ds  Costa,  s 
r,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Tollcoa,  ocn- 
fies  the  highest  place  in  the  modem  Dotck 
'amassus;  0.  G.  Withuvs;  8.  J.  van  dsa 
Bergh;  J.  van  Beers,  whose  latest  vohns 
(1860)  is  called  Letenbeelden ;  J.  A.  Albcf^ 
aingk  ThyuL  L.  van  den  Broek,  and  J.  J.  L 
ten  Kate.  Among  those  who  wrote  for  tbt 
stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ofntiiry 
were  8.  J.  Wisselins  (1769-1845),  J.  Kods, 
J.  van  Walr6  (1759-1887),  H.  H.  K^yn,  and  A 
Looses  (1761-1818),  the  last  of  whom  siso  give 
to  the  world  some  pleasant  tales  and  sketch- 
es. Still  later  dramatists  are  the  peoSM 
comedy  writer  Buysoh  and  J.  TTilmMn  Tba 
novels  of  £.  Kist  (1758-1822)  and  of  A.  Fokks 
(1788-1812)  are  still  much  read;  but  tb«j 
have  been  excelled  by  the  romances  of  J. 
van  Lennep  (bom  1802),  a  son  of  D.  J.  tu 
Lennep  (1774-1858).  He  has  published  a  ae^ 
ries  of  historical  taJes  under  the  general  titk 
Onee  Voorouden^  and  some  of  his  works,  as 
''The  Bose  of  Dekama''  and  "The  Adopted 
8on,"  have  been  translated  in  Knglaiwi  tad 
America.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  ab- 
stract of  the  history  of  Holland,  S  or  S  fivdy 
comedies,  and  many  poems.  The  tales  of  J.  dt 
Vries  (bom  1774),  A.  Drost  (1810-^84),  C.  P. 
E.  Bobid6  van  der  Aa  (1791-1851),  P.  A.  &  xtt 
Limburg  Brouwer,  and  C.  van  Schaick  (boc« 
1808),  have  had  a  larse  circulation.  As  a 
model  of  prose  style,  J.  H.  van  der  Pahn  Q76^- 
1840)  b  esteemed  superior  even  to  Van  Effoa, 
while  M.  0.  van  Hall  (bom  1767),  J.  Kinkar 
(1767-1845)  and  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven  (borm 
1798)  are  likewise  celebrated  as  prose  writcn 
and  orators.    J.  W.  te  Water  (1740-1822)  and  X 
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Sebeltema  (1766-1885),  in  domestic  history,  and 
K  Staart  (1766-1826)  and  H.  Muntinghe  (1762- 
18S4)  in  ecclesiastical  and  nniversal  history, 
hire  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  J.  H. 
Jaoflsenfl,  6.  van  der  Maaten,  T.  Knniyers,  J.  0. 
de  Jonge  (whose  OesMedeniB  van  het  Neder- 
laykche  Zeeweun  was  completed  in  1866),  J.  0. 
den  Beer  Portogael,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
Fitzfin  GeyBbe^L  (1779-1888)  is  the  author  of 
iTsloable  critical  anthology  of  the  Dutch  poets, 
liying  critics  and  litterateurs  are  W.  J.  A. 
JoDckbloet,  whose  edition  of  the  Eeinaert  de  Voe 
ii  the  best  yet  issued,  N.  Beets,  W.  J.  Hofdyk, 
A.  de  Jager,  and  D.  Buddingh.  The  Dutch  dio- 
twoary  of  P.  Weiland  (1 765-1842),  founded  upon 
thatof  nantin  andJOlian,  is  at  present  the  best 
lexicographical  authority.  The  orthography  of 
the  language,  which  was  previously  very  un- 
settled, was  rendered  uniform  by  the  adoption 
in  the  scbools,  in  1804,  of  the  system  proposed 
by  IL  Siegenbeek  (bom  1774),  the  compiler 
of  eereral  works  on  the  Dutch  language  and 
Hterature.  In  spite  of  the  oppomtion  of  Bil- 
derdjk  and  others,  the  new  method  is  now  in 
general  use.  A.  Tpey  (1769-1887)  and  West- 
leenen  de  Tillandt  have  produced  some  yalu- 
able  esaays  on  Dutch  lio^istics,  while  S.  F.  W. 
Boorda  van  Eysinga,  Hoffinan,  A.  Hardeland, 
nd  otiiers  have  written  on  various  foreign  Ian- 
Koagee.  Geography  is  indebted  to  Hogendorp 
(died  1885),  to  Siebold,  and  to  Meylan,  weU 
knoim  writers  on  Japan,  and  for  descriptions 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  0.  J.  Temminck  and 
J.  Tan  der  Aa.  The  other  sciences  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Yorsts  in  theology;  Mulder, 
whose  chief  work  has  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
fiah,  in  chemistry;  and  the  Yroliks,  0.  L. 
Blame,  and  B.  B.  van  den  Bosch  in  the  nat- 
onl  sciences.  Literary  and  philosophical  so- 
dedea,  publishing  valuable  transactions,  exist 
k  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  in  the  Dutch 
Eiet  Indies  at  Batavia,  while  the  Kaninglijh 
hsUlut^  formed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Bo- 
p^arte  upon  the  plan  of  the  iVench  institute, 
ii  the  highest  scientific  authority  of  the  land. 
The  leaduig  critical  and  learned  journal  is  the 
VaderlancUehe  Zettero^ingeriy  established  in 
the  last  century,  and  which  for  many  years 
nhseqaent  to  1808  had  a  rival  styled  Eeeensent 
ookdarReeenaefUen. 

i^ETTLE,  the  name  of  various  species  of 
the  genus  urtiea  (laX,  uro^  to  bum),  herbaceous 
pbnta  armed  wiUi  stinging  hairs,  contact  with 
iriiich  produces  a  burning  sensation.  The 
Itfge  stm^ng  nettle  (  U,  dioicoy  lAan,)  grows  in 
dnaters  about  the  roadsides,  with  stems  from 
3  to  6  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  heart- 
dtaped,  and  toothed ;  its  flowers  small,  obscure, 
preen,  borne  in  axillary  panicles,  which  appear 
ui  pcirB,  spreading  and  oranched.  The  small 
settle  (IT,  ureniy  Linn.)  is  an  annual,  appearing 
u  rich  gardens  as  a  weed ;  it  has  leaves  with  8 
to  5  nerves,  and  axillary  racemes,  which  are 
jBOfltly  fimple  and  generally  shorter  than  the 
w  stalk;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
Bringing  hairs  like  the  preceding.    Both  are 


adventitious  from  Europe.  The  tall  wild  nettie 
(V,  gracilis,  Alton)  is  very  distinct  from  these, 
with  slenderer  and  long-petioled  leaves,  smaller 
flowers,  and  scarcely  any  stinging  hairs  except 
on  the  petioles  and  principal  veins  of  the 
leaves ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  moist  grounds 
of  the  northern  states.  The  purplish  nettie 
(  V,  purpurascens,  Nuttall)  has  ovate  and  mostiy 
heart-shaped  leaves,  globular  flower  clusters, 
and  a  slender  stem  from  6  inches  to  8  feet  high, 
beset  with  scattered  stinging  bristles,  which 
are  likewise  found  upon  other  portions  of  the 
plant ;  it  occurs  in  shady  places  on  the  alluvial 
soils  of  Kentucky  and  southward. — ^The  netties 
belong  to  the  natural  order  of  urticacea,  whose 
prevailing  qualities  are  acrid  and  narcotic. 
The  species  of  this  order  are  widely  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  sometimes  found 
Rowing  in  the  driest  places,  and  then  a^dn 
in  the  dampest  recesses  of  the  forest.  The 
stinnng  property  of  the  juice,  resident  in 
the  hairs,  is  owing  to  its  excessive  causticity; 
and  in  some  East  Indian  species  this  is  very 
remarkable.  The  wounds  from  the  devil's 
leaf  (U.  urentissima)  are  said  to  have  caused 
death.  Some  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed 
to  certain  other  kinds,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  stalk  of  some  species  sdSbrds  a 
kind  of  hemp  used  for  making  lines  and  cord- 
age. According  to  Roxburgh,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  IT,  tuberosa  are  escment,  being  eaten 
raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  by  the  natives  of  cer- 
tain districts  in  the  East  Indies.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  of  an  Egyptian  species  (  U,  membra'na- 
eea)  are  considered  as  an  emmenagogue.  The 
total  number  of  species  in  the  order  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  800. — ^There  are  other  plants 
bearing  the  name  of  nettie,  such  as  the  nettie 
tree  (celHs),  having  leaves  resembling  some 
kinds  of  nettie,  but  the  similarity  ends  there ; 
and  the  dead  netties  (lamium),  which  however 
belouff  to  the  natural  order  of  labiates,  or  the 
mint  mmOy. 

NETTLE  BASH  {urticaria),  an  exanthem 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  patches  whiter 
or  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  and  at- 
tended with  intense  itching.  The  disease  has 
been  divided  into  three  varieties:  urticaria 
febrUis^  U,  evanida,  and  V,  tuberosa.  The  feb- 
rile vanety  is  preceded  by  a  feelinff  of  general 
uneasiness,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  trouble- 
some itdiing  and  the  appearance  of  an  erup- 
tion, commonly  most  abundant  about  the 
shoulders,  loins,  or  thighs.  The  patches  are 
irregular  in  nze  and  form,  sometimes  rose- 
colored  with  whitish  border,  sometimes  white 
with  ros^-colored  border,  sometimes  few  in 
number,  sometime  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface,  and  giving  rise  on  the  face  to 
great  disfigurement  and  a  feeling  of  stiflhess 
and  tension.  The  patches  are  evanescent,  rap- 
idly d^ppearing  but  only  to  give  place  to  a 
new  eruption.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  dis- 
ease is  apt  to  be  attended  witii  a  littie  fever, 
bat  this  soon  subsides,  and  after  a  variable 
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time,  ^neraUy  abont  a  week,  the  eraption 
disappeart^,  leaving  no  traces.  In  U,  etanida 
there  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  disease  is 
frequently  chronic,  the  eraption  often  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  several  times  a  day,  and 
fVeqnently  assuming  the  appearance  of  long 
wheals  as  if  produced  by  a  whip.  U,  tuberaa 
is  the  rarest  and  the  moat  severe  of  the  forms 
of  nettle  rash,  in  which  the  eruption  is  in 
the  form  of  red  swollen  patches  of  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching.  The  patches  extend  deeply  into  the 
skin,  are  numerous,  and  produce  a  very 
disagreeable  feeling  of  swelling  and  stiffness. 
The  rash  commonly  shows  itself  in  the  even- 
ing to  disappear  in  the  morning,  leaving  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  prostration.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  habits  impaired  by  excess,  and  its 
course  is  often  tedious  and  intractable. — Nettle 
rash  is  most  common  in  nervous  persona 
with  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin,  and  conse- 
quently in  women  and  children.  Its  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  some  irritation  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  with  some  persons  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar article  of  diet  is  invariably  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  nettle  rash,  the  offending  article 
vaiying  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  only  to 
be  detected  bv  experience.  There  are  some 
ordinary  articles  of  diet,  as  mussels,  crabs, 
several  of  the  richer  varieties  of  fish,  &c., 
which  act  as  true  poisons  in  certain  individu- 
als, producing  a  violent  eruption  of  urticaria. 
Here  the  symptoms  are  often  excessively  severe, 
the  patient  suffering  from  intense  headache  and 
giddiness,  violent  nausea  and  vomiting,  colicky 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  free  purging, 
&c.  Sometimes  there  are  violent  oains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  sometimes  a  total  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  motion.  The  febrile  reaction  is  often 
severe,  and  the  eruption  is  general,  attended 
with  great  swelling  and  violent  itching  and 
tingling.  In  ordinary  febrile  nrtieariay  rest, 
attention  to  diet,  a  cooling  regimen,  and  the 
use  of  the  tepid  bath,  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Oooasionally  an  alkaline  wash  may  be 
found  useM  in  reUeving  the  itching.  [T.  eva- 
nida  is  an  intractable  complaint,  and  is  best 
treated  by  strict  regulation  of  the  diet.  In  ^e 
severer  forms  of  nettle  rash  produced  by  fish 
poisoning,  A^.,  the  rash  is  of  out  minor  conse- 
quence ;  the  poison  should  first  be  got  rid  of 
by  stimulating  emetics,  and  afterward  the  treat- 
ment must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 
NETTLETON*,  Asa^sl,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  North  Eiilingworth,  Cona^ 
Apnl  21,  1783,  died  May  16,  1844.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  ooUege  in  1809,  and  entering 
at  once  upon  the  study  of  theology  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  May,  1811,  by  the  west  association 
of  New  navon  co.,  and  in  1817  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  south  consociation  of 
Litchfield  co.  He  had  studied  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  missionary,  but  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  hifi  preaching  was  so  powerful  that 
he  was  induced  to  postpone  caiTyin|^  out  his 
intention,  although  he  aid  not  give  it  up  en- 


tirely untU  1828,  when  his  health  failed.  Im- 
mediately aft^r  being  licensed  he  went  to  tha 
E.  part  of  Oonnectiout,  bordering  on  Rboda 
Islimd,  and  visited  several  places  where  Daveo- 
port  had  labored  during  the  religious  excite- 
ment of  1740  and  1741,  and  which  still  sh<>w«d 
the  effect  of  his  teachings.  From  1812  to  1832 
he  preached  revivals  in  82  villages  of  Connec- 
ticut, among  which  were  Derby,  Danbury, 
Bloomfield,  Chester,  Bolton,  Manchester,  Salis- 
bury, Waterbury,  Rocky  Hill,  New  Haven, 
Wethersfield,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  and  Tol- 
land ;  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  towns  of  Pitt«- 
fidd,  Lenox,  Lee,  and  Wilbraham ;  and  in  Kev 
York,  at  Saratoga,  Ballston,  Malta,  Mihoo, 
Schenectady,  and  Nassau.  .  In  moet  of  tbcas 
places  his  ministrations  were  attended  wkh 
the  greatest  success.  He  never  completely  re- 
gained his  health  after  an  attack  in  1822  oi 
typhus  fever,  from  which  for  a  long  time  be 
was  not  expected  to  recover.  In  the  interral 
of  quiet  which  his  enfeebled  constitatioD  de- 
manded, he  published  a  volume  of  *'*'  ViUafit 
Hynons*'  (New  York,  1824),  which  had  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  He  resumed  his  actire 
labore  in  1824.  In  1827  he  went  to  \lrgnua 
for  the  sake  of  his  healtlL  and  returning  ia 
1829  preached  in  New  England  and  New  \  otk 
until  1831.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  mads 
a  voyage  to  England,  passing  some  time  also  ia 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  hia  preaching  did 
not  satisfy  the  expectations  that  had  be« 
formed  of  it  Returning  in  1882,  he  was  abort- 
ly  afterward  appointed  professor  of  paatnrsl 
duty  in  the  newly  organized  theological  aeni- 
nary  at  East  Windsor;  and  although  he  did  sot 
accept  the  ofiioe,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
place,  and  lectured  occasionally  to  the  stndenti. 
Dr.  Nettieton^s  sermons  were  chiefly  extempo- 
raneous, and  oft^en  doctrinal,  rarely  addreMag 
themselves  to  the  imagination.  In  hia  char- 
acter there  was  a  vein  of  eccentricity,  which 
perhaps  hindered  to  no  small  extent  his  oaeAri- 
ness.  In  later  life  his  opposition  to  the  doctri- 
nal views  of  the  New  Haven  school  of  theology 
gave  a  decided  coloring  to  all  his  int4sl]ertaal 
efforts,  although  he  did  not  partidpaie  pnhfidly 
in  the  controversy. 

NEUFOHATEL  (Genn.  Neuenbur^yy  a  V. 
canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  consia 
of  the  former  principality  of  Neufchitel 
the  county  of  Valengin  or  Yalendia,  " 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  6.  E.  by 
Freyburg  and  Vaud,  S.  by  Yaad,  and  W.  aad 
N.  W.  by  France ;  greatest  lengUi  86  m.,  grtt^ 
est  breadth  18i  m. ;  area,  290  sq.  nu ;  pop.  in 
1842,  59,000 ;  in  1860,  over  78,000.  Severd 
ridges  of  the  Jura  mountains  traverae  the  cia- 
ton.  The  lake  of  Nenfch^tel,  28  m.  long.  7  a. 
wide,  and  400  feet  deep,  separates  Neofchiid 
from  Freyburg  and  Vaud,  and  is  connected 
with  the  river  Rhine  by  several  smaller  lakai 
and  streams.  Cattie,  wine,  fruit,  hemp,  fiax, 
and  grain  are  the  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ductfi^  but  the  grain  crop^  is  not  sufllcient  to 
Buatain  the  population.    The  raising  of  ctttle  is 
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the  most  importaDt  branoh  of  agrienltiiral  in- 
Afobj.  With  the  exception  of  6,000  Roman 
CatholicB,  the  people  all  belong  to  the  Ke- 
fbnned  dmrch.  The  principal  langaafire  is 
FreDch^batthe  German  is  also  spoken.  Watch 
mi^,  lace  making,  and  cotton  manufacture 
ire  the  leading  indnstrial  pursuits.  The  con- 
«itsti(Hi  oi  the  canton  is  democratic.  Its  rev- 
<Doe  aTerages  $60,000,  its  contribution  to  the 
federal  treasarj  less  than  $5,000 ;  its  quota  of 
men  in  the  federal  army  is  1,662. — ^Neufcb&tel 
beloo^  to  fiorgundj  until  A.  B.  1082,  when 
it  beeune  part  of  the  Qerman  empire.  After 
hiring  been  a  fief  of  the  counts  of  Frejburg 
and  the  margrave  of  Hochberg,  it  became  a  pos* 
MttOQ  of  the  Longueville  family,  and  was  in- 
herited from  them  by  William  111.  of  Orange, 
who  ceded  it  to  Prussia.  It  remained  with 
Pnusia  aa  a  principality  with  a  separate  gov- 
enuneot  nntil  1606,  when  Napoleon  compelled 
Prania  to  cede  it  to  Marshal  Berthier.  In 
1814  Pnneia  regained  possession  of  Neuf- 
chAtel^and  procured  its  admission  into  the 
SwiM  confederacy,  it  being  the  only  canton 
with  a  monarchical  constitution.  In  1848  a 
revdntionary  movement  severed  the  connec- 
tian  with  Prussia;  and  an  attempt  of  the 
royaliet  party  in  1857  to  reinstate  the  Prussian 
ntbority  having  been  frustrated,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  canton  was  at  last  recognized 
uj  Pnwria,  May  26,  1867. — ^Neupchatbl,  the 
<^ital,  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
nm  Seyon  into  the  lake  of  Neufch4tel ;  pop. 
&500.  It  contains  many  flourishing  indui^rial 
^stabtiahments,  two  hospitals  founded  by  be* 
oeroleDt  dtizens  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  and  $250,- 
000  respectively,  a  college,  an  orphan  asylum, 
tod  otlier  richly  endow^  institutions  of  public 
charig. 

NEUHOF,  Thbodob  tok,  baron,  a  German 
adTenturerJiom  in  1690,  died  in  London,  Dec 
111  1756.  fie  was  the  son  of  a  Westphalian 
iM)Ueman,  studied  in  MOnster  and  Cologne,  was 
wttpeDed  to  leave  the  latter  city  on  account  of 
liaruig  killed  in  a  duel  a  young  man  of  high 
Mix,  and  obtiuned  through  the  influence  of 
tb  Spaniah  minister  at  the  Hague  a  lieuten- 
ifiej  in  the  Spanish  anny  in  Africa.  He  fell 
^  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  is  believed  to 
we  bera  employed  during  18  years  as  inter- 
preter by  the  dey  of  Algiers.  In  1785  he  re- 
peired  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  chiefly 
^pQpoaed  of  Tunisians  and  Algerians,  to  Cor- 
a«a  to  assist  that  island  in  its  struggle  against 
^oa.  Baron  Neuhof  ingratiated  himself  so 
iiraeh  with  the  Condcans  that  they  elected  him 
». their  king,  April  15,  1786,  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  I.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
tOiefNM  of  the  Netherlands;  but  the  French 
c^'&i&g  to  the  assistance  of  the  Oenoese  in 
1788,  the  Oorsicans  were  again  subdued,  and 
^enhof  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight.  In 
17^1,  when  the  fVench  garrison  left  the  island, 
be  endeavored  to  regain  his  power,  but  was 
^  eoccessful,  and  spent  the  remaining  part 
of  hia  IKe  in  iki^and,  where  a  subscription, 


headed  by  Walpole,  saved  him  from  his  cred- 
itors. His  monument  bears  the  inscription: 
^*  Fortune  gave  him  a  kingdom,  and  in  his  old 
age  withheld  bread  from  him." — ^There  are  va- 
rious other  versions  of  Neuhof  s  life  and  ad- 
ventures, but  the  above  is  that  most  generally 
credited  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  left  a 
son  who  assumed  the  name  of  Col.  Frederic, 
was  in  the  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg's  service,  pub- 
lished two  historical  works  on  Corsica,  and  shot 
himself  in  Westminster  abbey,  Feb.  1, 1796. 

NEUILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Seine,  li  m.  K  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 
28,147.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  5  arches,  each  120  feet  wide. 
The  park,  which  extended  for  some  distance 
along  the  Seine,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Parisians,  but  has  been  cut  up  into  villa  sites. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  however  the 
ruined  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  populace, 
Feb.  25, 1848,  with  the  exception  of  one  ¥ring. 
Louis  Philippe  adopted  the  title  of  count  of 
Neuilly  during  his  exile. 

NEUKOMM,  SioisMiJND,  chevalier,  a  Ger- 
man composer,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  July  10, 
1778,  died  in  Boim  in  April,  1857.  He  was 
educated  by  his  kinsmen  Michael  and  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  in  1829,  after  a  busy  career  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  accompanied  Prince 
Talleyrand  to  England,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  life.  He  excelled 
as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  his  ora- 
torios of  *^  Mount  Sinai,"  produced  at  the 
Derby  musical  festival  of  1881,  and  "  David," 
at  that  of  Birmingham  in  1884,  are  impressive 
and  popular  works.  He  produced  in  addition 
to  these  an  immense  number  of  cantatas, 
songs,  psalms,  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  sym- 
phonies, quartets,  sonatas,  &c.,  his  composi- 
tions, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  amounting 
to  nearly  800.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  pfuHal  blindness;  but  until 
his  retirement  to  Bonn,  a  few  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  was  an  indefatigable  traveller 
over  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

NEUMANN,  Kabl  FsiBBmoH,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, bom  in  Reichmannsdoif,  near  Bam- 
berg, Dec.  22, 1798.  He  is  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  a  counting  house 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whence  he  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  He  subse- 
quently studied  at  Munich  and  Gottingen,  and 
in  1822  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Spire,  but  was  compellea  on  account  of  his  lib- 
eral views  to  retire.  He  next  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
particularly  the  Chinese  and  Armenian,  and  in 
1829-^30  visited  China  to  make  a  collection  of 
works  by  native  authors.  He  returned  to  Eu- 
rope with  10,000  volumes,  of  which  2,500 
were  placed  in  the  royal  library  of  Berlin.  In 
1881  ne  was  appointed  professor  at  Munich, 
where  his  lectures  on  the  Armenian  and 
Chinese  languages  and   literature   attracted 
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mm^  attention;  but  his  political  BjmpathiM 
again  involved  him  in  trouble,  and  for  too  open 
an  expression  of  his  democratic  views  in  1848 
he  was  in  1852  deprived  of  his  professorship. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  Memoire$  $ur 
la  vie  et  le$  ouvrtiga  de  Datidy  an  Armenian 
philosopher  of  the  6th  century  (Paris,  1829) ; 
"  History  of  Vartan"  and  "  Yabram's  Chronicle 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Oilicia^'  (London, 
1830),  both  translated  from  the  Armenian  into 
English;  Lehr$aal  der  Mittelreieh  (Munich, 
1886);  "History  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  War" 
(Leipsic,  1846) ;  "  The  People  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia in  their  Historic  Developments ;"  and  trans- 
lations from  the  Chinese  and  other  languages. 
NEURALGIA  (Gr.  imtpov^  nerve,  and  oXyor, 
pain),  an  affection  of  which  pain  is  the  essen- 
tial and  characteristic  feature,  and  which  de- 
pends on  some  disease  affecting  the  structure 
or  function  of  the  nerves  or  of  their  centres. 
The  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  very  numerous. 
Some  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nerve 
affected;  as  neuraljgia  of  the  trifacial  nerve, 
commonly  called  tic  douloureux;  sciatica,  or 
neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, affecting  the  intercostal  nerves,  &c. 
Other  varieties  are  described  according  to  the 
locality  which  is  the  seat  of  pain ;  as  gastral- 
gia,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  ne- 
phralgia, or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
eui.  Other  varieties  again  are  indicated  by  Uie 
causes  which  produce  them ;  as  miasmatic  neu- 
ralgia, the  neuralgia  caused  by  marsh  miasm ; 
saturnine  neuralgia,  the  neuralgia  produced  by 
the  poison  of  lead,  &c.  The  causes  of  neural- 
gia may  be  classified  as  constitutional  and  local. 
The  principal  constitutional  causes  are :  1,  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting 
either  from  hsmorrhage  or  the  exhausting  ef- 
fects of  disease,  such  as  fevers,  chlorosis,  &c. ; 
2,  the  miasm  of  paludial  regions ;  8,  the  mate- 
ria morbi  of  rheumatism;  4,  the  virus  of 
syphilis ;  5,  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  poi- 
sonous secretions,  such  as  urea  and  bile;  0, 
the  poisonous  effects  of  lead,  and  probably  of 
some  of  the  other  metals;  7,  the  fimctionid 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  dis- 
ease known  as  hysteria.  The  local  causes  are : 
1,  Inflammation  of  the  delicate  fibrous  sheath 
which  envelopes  the  nerves,  called  the  neuro- 
lemma ;  2,  the  development  of  tumors  near  the 
origin,  or  along  the  course,  or  amid  the  rami- 
fications of  the  nerves,  as  neuromata,  fibrous 
tumors  growing  from  the  nerve  sheath,  and 
cancerous,  aneurismal,  cartilaginous,  or  bony 
tumors,  so  situated  as  to  stretch  or  press  upon 
the  nerves ;  8,  the  bulbous  expansion  of  the 
extremities  of  divided  nerves,  occurring  after 
amputation,  and  causing  painfhl  stumps;  4, 
the  pinching  of  nerves  in  the  cicatrices  or  scars 
of  lacerated  wounds. — ^The  successful  treatment 
of  a  neuralgia  depends  of  course  on  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  causes  that  produce  it. 
Where  it  arises  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is 
generally  amenable  to  treatment  The  neural- 
gia that  depends  on  an  impoverished  state  of 


the  blood  yields  almost  invariably  to  iroo  toDm, 
good  diet,  and  outdoor  exercise;  xhaX  whk^ 
arises  from  tiie  effects  of  pahidial  pobun  dn- 
appears  rapidly  under  tiie  nse  of  qiuiiiDe ;  nn- 
ralgia  of  rheumatic  origin  is  ordinarily  e«a- 
trolled  by  the  preparations  of  colchienn,  tbr 
alkalis,  alkaline  and  sulphur  baths,  Ac ;  wb> 
the  neuralgia  caused  by  lead  poison  has  iu 
specific  antidote  in  the  iodide  of  potaamB.  a 
remedy  which  is  nsefol  also  in  the  neonikk 
of  syphilitic  origin.  The  neuralgia  vhkh  vt- 
curs  in  hysteria  yields,  like  most  of  the  prolcu 
phenomena  of  that  disease,  to  the  miiMfil 
tonics,  electricity,  shower  b^hs,  and  excrciK. 
Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  fm 
of  neuralgia  caused  by  load  disease,  it  b  to  be 
remarked  that  the  seat  of  pain  in  these  < 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  lo 
of  the  cause  of  irritation.  For  instaaee,  s 
tumor  within  the  cranium  may  prodooe  pss 
at  the  extremitv  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  wme 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  located ;  or  pifsn 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve  mav  cause  pam  ia  iu 
ultimate  ramifications.  Where  neuralgia  m 
caused  by  irritation  near  the  origin  of  thr 
nerves,  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  its  radkaj 
cure  is  generally  impracticable;  where  k  4e 
pends  on  the  pressure  of  tumors  that  can  W 
removed,  the  pain  will  generally  diaspfnf 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  inflamai* 
tion  of  the  nerve  sheath,  local  counter-imta- 
tion,  by  cups,  blisters,  issues,  setonsv  Ac,  mm- 
ally  gives  relief,  and  generally  effecu  a  < 
The  neuralgia  of  painful  stumps  and 
scars,  and  of  obstmate  cases  of  infian 
of  the  neurolemma,  requires  surgical  interier- 
ence,  such  as  reamputation,  removal  <£  tks 
cicadix,  or  exsection  of  a  portion  of  the  dJiSMid 
nerve.  Temporary  relief  may  bo  given  in  tl 
forms  of  neuralgia  by  the  administratm  <i 
powerful  anodynes.  Those  most  cocmiMaly 
used  are  morphine,  the  active  principle  <tf 
opium,  and  aconitine,  the  active  principle  </ 
the  aconitum  napeUut  or  monkshood.  That 
may  be  used  internally  or  externally.  A  tob- 
tion  of  morphine  iigected  into  the  areolar  t»- 
sue  beneath  the  skin,  near  the  seat  of  thesM- 
ralgia,  gives  more  prompt  relief  than  whtm 
given  by  the  stomach.  Aconitine  is  gencraDj 
used  externally,  in  ointments,  in  the  ] 
tion  of  i  or  i  grain  to  thedraohm  of  cis 
it  gives  almost  instantaneous  relief 

KEUBOPTERA  (Gr.  ptvptm,  nerve,  nd  wi^ 
pwj  wing),  an  order  of  insects  characteriaed  by 
powerfm  jaws,  4  reticulated,  membraaoos,  aa- 
ked  wings,  and  the  absence  of  sting  or  niertar. 
They  include  the  dragon  and  lUy  fliea.  aai 
lion,  white  ant,  and  similar  predaceoos  iasactJk 
which  underffo  a  complete  or  partial  iiuitafs 
phosis.  The  Jarvo  are  6-legged,  voraciow  said 
carnivorous,  living  in  the  water,  on  treea,  or  ia 
the  ground.  Only  the  white  ants  and  the  wood 
ticks  are  ii\jurious  to  vegetation;  the  ochan 
are  rather  beneficial  to  man  by  devuwtaa 
Miuatic  and  fi^ng  insects,  plant  lice, 
similar  pests.    They  are  generally  of 
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proportions^  often  prettily  marked,  and  possess 

S)at  powers  of  mght.  Eirby  separated  the 
J  or  csddis  flies  {phryganeada\  and  formed 
of  them  his  order  trUhopUrct.  It  is  commonly 
beBered  that  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and 
tbflir  ooogeners  are  confined  to  tropical  re- 
pffDA  tnd  to  dead  or  decaying  vegetation ;  bnt 
recently  at  Salem,  Mass.,  a  white  ant,  allied  to 
the  gsDQS  UfiMi.  has  been  discovered  making 
in  minee  and  galleries,  attacking  and  destroy- 
mg  with  its  colonies  tiie  roots  of  grape  vines 
in  greenhonses,  and  making  their  cnambers 
ireo  in  the  living  wood. 

NEU8IEDLER  LAKE  (Hung.  FertS),  after 
Bilaton  the  largest  lake  of  Hungary,  situated 
seer  the  Austrian  frontier  on  the  confines  of 
the  counties  of  Oedenburg  (Soprony)  and 
Wksdbnrg  (Mosony) ;  length  about  28  m., 
breidth  7  m.,  depth  9  to  18  feet.  The  reedy 
benb  of  the  lake  shelter  finumerable  water 
fowl  The  E.  side  is  marriiy,  acyoining  the 
ext^?e  marshes  of  H&ns4g.  In  times  of 
nddea  inimdations  the  overflowing  waters 
are  earridd  through  an  artificial  canal  into  the 
rirer  Rabnitz.  The  W.  bank  is  surrounded  by 
beentiliil  vine-dad  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  of  Rust  is  situated.  Other  neighbor- 
ing towns  also  W.  of  the  lake  are  Oedenburg 
iDdEbenstadt 

NEUSTBIA,  the  name  of  the  western  divi- 
ooD  of  the  Frankish  empire,  under  the  Mero- 
vmgians  and  Ou*lovingians,  from  the  partition 
of  the  provinces  by  the  sons  of  Olovis  in  611  to 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  In  the 
etrher  part  of  that  period  Neustria  extended 
from  the  Meuse,  which  formed  its  boundary 
toward  Anstrasia,  the  eastern  division,  to  the 
oenn  and  the  Loire,  whidi  separated  it  from 
Aqmtania.  The  principal  towns  were  Soissons, 
Paris,  Oiieans,  and  Tours.  In  later  times  it 
was  restricted  to  the  territories  lying  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  The  name  disappear- 
ed when  ^e  maritime  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  Normans,  receiving  the  name  of  Korman- 
dy.  JSee  Frakce,  voL  vii  p.  668.^ 

NEUTRALITY,  in  international  law,  the  in- 
different and  impartial  posture  maintained  by 
<ne  nadon  with  regm'd  to  others  which  are  at 
wir.  "The  neutral  state,"  says  Kltlber,  "is 
DoAer  judge  nor  party."  It  may  be  the  com- 
n<mftiend  of  bo&  belligerents,  but  may  not 
&Tor  ttther.  The  character  of  neutrality  is 
9BneraIIj  unpressed  upon  a  nation  only  by  the 
^^^  of  war,  while  in  time  of  peace  it  may 
^ndait  ofi'enshre  and  defensive  alManoes,  and 
^  all  respects  arrange  at  its  pleasure  its  rda- 
tins  with  other  states.  Tet  there  may  be 
^  is  caUed  a  permanent  neutrality.  By  the 
pvUk  law  of  Europe,  Switzerland  and  Bel^um 
ve  to  remain  always  neutral  and  independent 
^^  any  eompli^tions  which  may  in  the  future 
ttse  among  the  other  European  powers. 
^^  states,  it  is  evident,  cannot  even  in  peace 
vter  mto  any  compacts  or  engagements  which 
fwld  be  inconsistent  with  complete  neutrality 
B  case  of  war. — ^It  is  not  a  violation  of  nentral- 
voL.  xn. — 14 


ity  to  fhmish  one  only  of  two  hostile  parties 
with  ammunition  or  other  war  supplies,  pro- 
vided this  be  done  in  accordance  with  previous 
treaty  stipulations.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of 
1788  with  the  United  States,  France  secured 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  asylum  in  American 
ports  for  her  privateers  and  their  prizes.  But 
in  this  case,  as  usually,  such  a  qualification  of 
neutrality,  though  clearly  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  complaint 
and  protest  from  the  less  favored  power.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  a  neutral  character  to 
concede  to  one  belligerent,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  the  liberty  of  raising  land  or  sea  forces 
within  the  neutral  territory.  This  privilege 
the  United  States  reftise  to  all  belligerents 
alike,  and  the  prohibition  is  declared  by  a  per- 
manent act  of  congress.  The  subject  of  foreign 
enlistments  in  neutral  territory,  and  the  doc- 
trine maintained  upon  the  point  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  official 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gushing  of  Aug. 
9,  1866.— The  perfect  inviolability  of  its  tern- 
tory  is  the  clearest  if  not  the  chief  among  the 
rights  of  a  neutral  state.  A  belligerent  there- 
fore cannot  attack  his  enemy  on  neutral  ground, 
uid,  in  spite  of  a  condemnation  by  a  prize  court 
of  the  captor,  the  neutral  power  will  restore  to 
its  owner  property  captured  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  neutral  may  reftise  to  all  belligerents 
the  privilege  of  passaee  over  its  domain,  or 
must  grant  it,  if  at  all,  to  all  alike.  It  may 
forbid  the  entrance  of  war  vessels  and  their 
prizes  into  its  ports^  although,  in  Hie  absence 
of  positive  proliibition,  the  liberty  to  enter  is 
implied.  Our  government  has  uniformly  con- 
ceaed  this  &vor  to  the  public  ships  of  the  hos- 
tile powers,  without  their  prizes.  To  admit 
the  entrance  and  sale  of  these  in  neutral  ports 
is  a  favor  which,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent 
authorities,  is  hardly  consistent  with  perfect 
neutrality,  or  with  the  dictates  of  true  policy. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  latest  practice  In  this 
respect,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  late  Rus- 
sian war,  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Denmark 
adopting  the  same  rules  of  neutrality,  admitted 
into  their  ports  the  ships  of  war  and  of  com- 
merce of  tne  belligerent  parties,  and  accorded 
to  them  the  facility  of  supplying  themselves 
with  all  necessary  stores  and  provisions  not 
contraband  of  war,  but  forbade,  except  in  cases 
of  distress,  the  entrance,  condemnation,  or  sale 
of  any  prize  in  any  of  the  harbors  of  these 
kingdoms. — ^Whether  the  neutral  can  claim  this 
territoriid  immunity  for  its  ships,  whether  in 
other  words  its  flag  shall  protect  the  whole 
ship  and  cargo  from  the  assertion  of  belligerent 
rights,  has  b^n  amuch  vexed  question  in  inter- 
national law.  The  treaties  concluded  at  Utrecht 
in  1718  had  embodied  the  principle  that  the 
character  of  the  vessel  should  determine  that 
of  its  cargo ;  and  though  the  same  principle 
had  been  introduced  into  frequent  conventions 
based  upon  tiiese  treaties,  to  which  England 
had  been  a  party,  yet  this  power  always  refused 
to  admit  that  express  stipulations  of  this  nature 
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could  change  what  it  called  the  common  Liw 
of  nations  in  the  premises.  Except,  therefore, 
when  it  was  bound  by  special  compacts,  Eng- 
land has  steadily  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  rule  that  enemy^s  goods  on  board  a  neutral 
ship  are  good  prize  of  war.  In  1781  the  Baltic 
code  of  neutrality  was  first  proclaimed  by 
Oatharine  11.  of  Russia.  One  of  its  most  prom- 
inent articles  asserted  the  principle  of  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  namely,  that  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods.  The  principal  powers 
of  Elf  ope,  excepting  only  England,  acceded 
to  the  Russian  rules  of  neutrality.  The  single 
influence  of  England,  however,  against  the  code 
was  too  great  to  be  withstood,  and  it  was 
abandoned  in  1787.  An  attempt  to  reviye  it  in 
1801  was  equally  nnsuccessful,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  In  its  general  j  urisprudence  the  United 
States  has,  almost  of  necessity,  adopted  the 
English  rule.  But  in  its  treaties,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  with  American  powers,  it  has 
generally  inserted  the  more  liberal  principle 
that  neutral  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  Since 
1786  England  had  generally  asserted  her  bel- 
ligerent rights,  until  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  Russian  war,  by  a  conmion  declaration 
with  her  ally  France,  promulgated  in  April, 
1854,  she  announced  that  for  the  present  she 
^^  waived  her  right  of  seizing  enemy  property 
laden  on  board  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  were 
contraband  of  war."  At  the  oondusion  of  the 
war  England  gave  a  more  formal  assent  to  the 
principle  which  she  had  so  long  opposed;  for 
the  declaration  which  was  signed  at  the  con- 
gress of  Paris  in  1856  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  all  the  great  powers,  contained  the  provision 
that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  those  contraband  of  war, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  has  fixed  the  maxim  in 
the  law  of  nations.  The  rule  usually  coupled 
with  that  just  referred  to,  though  the  two  have 
really  no  connection,  namely,  that  neutral 
goods,  except  contraband,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture though  laden  in  enemy  ships,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of 
Paris.  It  was  formerly  rejected  by  Francej  but 
other  nations  have  generally  observed  it — 
Subject  only  to  alight  and  reasonable  restric- 
tions, the  neutral  may  car^  on  its  conmierce 
with  the  hostile  powers.  But  plainly  it  must 
not  furnish  either  with  war  supplies,  nor  in- 
deed with  any  material  which  can  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  In 
the  familiar  phrase  of  the  international  law, 
its  ships  must  not  carry  contraband.  Further, 
they  must  neither  breiak  blockades,  nor  carry 
despatches  for  either  party,  nor  in  any  other 
moae  render  direct  assistance  in  the  war.  Fi- 
nally, neutral  ships  must  be  always  ready  to 
prove  themselves  that  which  they  profess  to 
be,  and  must  therefore  be  provided  with  papers 
sufficient  to  prove  their  nationality,  ana  must 
aubniit  to  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  right 
of  visitation.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  con- 
traband specifically,  that  is,  to  declare  what 
particular  articles  will  be  so  regarded  in  time 


of  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  bowerp?. 
respecting  thin^  which  can  be  used  only  la 
war,  or  respecting  materials  which  are  p««v 
liarly  fitted  by  their  nature  for  warlike  surt. 
On  the  other  hand,  things  which  cannoi  be 
employed  in  war  are,  it  is  equally  certain,  ^< 
contraband.  But  it  is  difficult  to  detennin*  ti  * 
character  of  articles  which  are  aneipitu  ««V4. 
of  a  double  or  indifferent  nature,  and  serrkx- 
able  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  such  as  moocT. 
provisions,  ships  and  materials  for  shipi^  and 
naval  stores.  The  decision  will  always  b«  injo- 
enced  by  many  considerationsy  as  by  the  stild 
and  nature  of  the  war,  or  by  the  hij^hlr  pn^b- 
able  destination  of  ^ooda  to  a  military  a**. 
Thus  provisions,  which  prima  facie  are  ajC 
contraband,  will  certainly  be  declared  so  wLca 
they  are  destined  to  a  b^eged  town  or  bkirk- 
aded  port  The  character  of  the  port  to  whkii 
goods  are  bound  oMy  also  be  of  coni^)u«fic«— 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  be  a  port  of  mcrtir 
naval  equipment,  or  one  of  general  commcrra. 
The  chaiures  which  science  has  made  in  t-t 
needs  and  modes  of  war&re  are  al*o  t«>  b* 
regarded,  as  well  as  the  consideration  wbitU-r 
the  goods  alleged  to  be  contnd>and  are  or  a*>. 
not  the  produce  of  the  country  which  tx\»  r.% 
them.  Canying  official  communicathfu  ijt 
a  belligerent  upon  the  public  afiairs  of  hb  iUU 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality.  But  :. 
carry  despatches  from  the  enemy  to  hkan- 
bassador  or  consul  in  a  neutral  country  Ia,  fva- 
erally  speaking,  no  ground  for  condeainaii*q, 
for  the  legal  presumption  is  that  the  comsiv 
nication  has  reference  to  the  commerriai  rth»- 
tions  of  the  belligerent  and  the  ncutraL  h 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  co 
traband  character  of  the  shf^  or  goods  terab> 
nates  with  that  passage  in  which  the  forbUdes 
trade  is  intended  or  done,  and  doea  n^^  a&ct 
the  whole  voyage.  The  owner  of  the  contiv 
band  loses  all,  even  the  innocent  goods  whkl  ht 
has  laden  in  the  ship.  Other  &ipi>er9  feriris 
nothing.  This  doctrine  of  contraband  impMs 
rather  necessarily  the  belligerent's  right  ta 
search  neutral  ships  for  such  articles  as  bit 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  strength  of  ti^ 
enemy.  The  law  of  nations  has  bt^  xk  th» 
respect  that  in  time  of  war  search  may  be  maiAs 
for  contraband  and  for  enemy's  goods.  Tht 
late  modification  of  the  former  practice.  W 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  goods  o^ 
the  enemy  in  neutral  ships  are  now  exeanfaai 
from  seizure,  must  tend,  it  would  Meoi,  te 
reduce  the  application  of  the  law  of  wich  is 
the  case  of  contraband  alone.  Some  povoi 
have  defeated  or  hoped  to  defeat  the  right  of 
search  for  contraband  goods  by  forbidding  tbdr 
subjects  to  carry  them ;  and  sometime*  treflcat 
have  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  8hip«  ondar 
convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  conimsiW 
should  suffice  to  exempt  the  ships  in  his  rh«|eB 
from  search. — A  fhrther  restriction  in  fom «« 
the  commerce  of  the  neutral  consists  in  hk  in- 
capacity to  trade  to  blockaded  porta.  To  rc*> 
stitute  a  violation  of  blockade  there  moat  faa 
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first  an  actnal  blockade  by  a  force  sufficient  to 
maintim  the  same ;  then  there  mnst  have  been 
proper  nodJBcation  of  it ;  with  these  must  con- 
cur some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or 
eoming  ont  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  ^e  blockade.  Sir  William  Scott 
once  held  that  a  temporary  absence  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  from  being  driven  off  by 
a  stoim  or  other  accident,  did  not  suspend  the 
operation  ci  the  blockade.    The  French  pub- 
lickfl  ooDtrorert  this  doctrine,  as  unwarranted 
br  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 
But  the  kw  as  Sir  William  Scott  declared  it  is 
probabij  at  present  tl^e  law  of  England.    The 
coldish  and  French  declarations,  however,  of 
March,  1864,  speak  of  "effective  blockades, 
irhieh  may  be  established  with  adequate  forces." 
Some  exception  has  been  taken  in  the  United 
States  to  the  nde  which  forbids  the  departure 
of  a  reasel  hiden  after  the  blockade  was  known. 
Iq  a  commimication  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  U.  S. 
mimster  in  London,  in  1854,  Mr.  Marcy  urges 
that,  having  visited  the  port  in  the  conunon 
freedom  of  trade,  the  neutral  vessel  ou^ht  to 
be  aSowed  to  depart  with  a  cargo,  without 
regard  to  the  time  when  it  was  received  on 
board.   This  relaxation  of  the  law  of  blockade 
viO  be  hardly  yet  admitted  in  the  general 
pnctiee  of  nations;    but,  especially  in  our 
treaties  with  the  Central  and  South  American 
repablics,  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  familiar 
^polation.    The  treaty  with  Guatemala  pro- 
ndes,  for  example,  that  no  vessel  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  which  shall  have  en- 
tered into  any  port  or  place  of  one  power,  be- 
fore the  aame  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  inTested  by  the  other,  shaU  be  restrained 
from  quitting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  nor, 
if  fbnnd  therein  after  the  reduction  and  sur- 
i^eoder,  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable 
to  confiBcation,  but  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owners  thereof. — ^The  principles  of  the  inter- 
utional  law  of  nentrality  assume  a  x>eculiar 
opuficanoe  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance. 
In  marine  policies  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty i«  nsoally  the  subject  of  express  warran- 
tr.  and  underwriters  are  thus  informed  of  its 
lability  to  or  freedom  from  war  risks.    The 
Bottrality  itself  may  be  sometimes  expressly 
wnmted.     In  these  oases  the  warranty  is 
«wtnied  to  mean,  first,  that  the  ship  or  cargo 
a  actually  owned  by  citizens  of  a  country  not 
■t  war  when  ttie  risk  begins,  and  secondly, 
^  with  the  property  there  shall  go  all  those 
mmI  documents  and  precautions  which  prove 
the  neutrality  and  protect  it  from  belligerent 
nsb.   The  bill  of  mJc  of  the  ship,  the  sea  let- 
tn*  or  customary  certificate  of  nationality,  the 
w^istcr  of  the  vessel,  the  charter  party,  ship- 
ping papers,  the  log  book,  and  in  general  all 
the  documents  which  usually  state  the  national 
c^ttracter,  and  especially  tne  fiag,  must  con- 
firm to  the  warranted  neutrality  of  the  ship. 
^  Uw  holds,  too,  that  if  a  vessel  exhibit 
foly  false  papers  when  she  is  captured,  there 
i»  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  though  she  have 


on  board  the  proper  papers  of  her  nation,  and 
have  the  right  to  carry  false  papers,  because 
she  must  not  only  have  the  proper  documents, 
but  must  use  them  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  way.  Yet  it  seems  that  simulated  or 
false  papers  may  not  only  be  carried  when 
leave  is  expre^y  given,  but  when  a  usage 
exists  to  carry  them,  which  is  or  should  be 
known  to  the  insurer.  The  warranty  of  the 
neutrality  of  a  ship  is  broken  if  a  belligerent 
own  any  part  of  it.  In  regard  to  goods  the 
rule  is  different,  and  the  warranty  is  held  to 
extend  only  to  the  interest  of  the  insured,  and 
is  not  broken  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the 
cargo  not  insured  is  not  neutral.  But  when 
the  interest  insured  covers  the  whole  cargo, 
the  law  will  regard  the  real  ownership ;  and 
therefore  property  held  by  a  neutral  by  a  legal 
title  indeed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  and  in  trust 
for  a  belligerent,  is  belligerent  property.  If 
neutral  goods  are  shipped  in  time  of  peace  to 
a  consignee  who  has  not  ordered  them,  so  that 
the  property  would  not  vest  in  him  till  the 
goods  were  received,  in  case  of  capture  they 
are  considered  as  the  property  of  the  consignor. 
But  if  they  are  shipped  by  a  neutral  after  the 
war  begins,  and  under  a  contract  made  during 
peace  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  to  be 
at  the  risk  of  the  sendee  until  delivery,  they 
are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  if  the  contract 
were  made  during  war.  If  a  subject  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power  ship  goods  to  a  neutral  which 
have  not  been  ordered  by  him,  so  that  the  bel- 
ligerent retains  control  over  them,  they  are 
considered  as  his  property.  The  mere  right  of 
the  belligerent  seller  to  stop  goods  in  transitu 
on  the  insolvency  of  the  vendee  is  not  such  an 
interest  as  would  make  the  goods  belliger- 
ent. The  warranty  of  neutrality  requires  such 
trade,  conduct,  and  course  of  transaction  as 
shall  be  in  conformity  and  adaptation  to  this 
warrMity.  Therefore,  if  the  neutral  interests 
or  property  are  indistinguishably  mixed  up 
with  belligerent  interests  or  property,  they  be- 
come themselves  liable  to  all  the  incidents  and 
effects  of  a  belligerent  character.  So  resistance 
of  a  search  when  rightfoUy  demanded,  an  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  seeking  belligerent  protection 
or  receiving  it,  are  all  breaches  of  the  warranty 
of  neutrality,  because  they  belong  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  belligerent.  It  is  a  sufficient  compli- 
ance with  the  warranty,  that  a  vessel  is  neutral 
according  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  for  a  con- 
demnation for  breach  of  ordinances  which  are 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  underwriters 
are  still  liable. 
NEUVILLE,  Hyde  de.    See  Htde  de  Nett- 

VILLE. 

NEuwUfil),  a  German  town,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Wied  (formerly  Neuwied),  now 
mediatized  and  attached  to  Prussia,  situated 
in  the  district  of  Ooblentz,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  well  built  town,  founded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century.  By  the  liberality 
of  its  princes,  industrious  persons  of  different 
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religioiis  creeds  were  attracted  to  the  place,  and 
established  there  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  and  other  articles,  which  haye 
given  to  it  its  present  prosperity.  The  palace 
possesses  a  collection  of  Koman  antiquities, 
chiefly  from  the  buried  Ronuin  city  victoria 
discoyered  near  Neuwied  in  1791.  In  the  mu 
seum  of  natural  history  are  the  Brazilian  and 
North  American  collections  of  Prince  Maximil- 
ian. Neuwied  possesses  a  normal  school,  and 
is  particularly  Imown  abroad  by  its  settlement 
of  Morayians  {HermhuUr\  who  have  their 
church,  schools,  workshops,  A^.,  in  a  distinct 
part  of  tibe  town. 

NEUWIED,  or  Whd,  MAmmjAN  Alkxan- 
DBB  Pmupp,  prince  of,  a  German  naturalist 
and  traveller,  bom  Sept.  28,  1782.  Hb  mo- 
tiier,  the  countess  of  Wittgenstein-Berleburg, 
was  a  wonuin  of  remarkable  attainments,  and 
encouraged  his  love  for  travel,  which  led  him, 
after  rising  to  the  rank  of  mijor-general  in  the 
Firussian  army,  to  explore  Brazil  from  1815  to 
1817.  The  result  of  his  observations  is  em- 
bodied in  his  BeUe  nach  Brasilien  (2  vols., 
Frankfort,  1819-^20),  and  in  his  Ahbildnngen 
tur  Naturgeschiehte  BrcMiem  (Weimar,  182S- 
'31)  and  Beitrdge  zur  Naturgeschichte  Br<uU%en$ 
(4  yols.,  Weimar,  1824-^88).  Subsequently  he 
trayelled  in  theJJnited  States,  and  wrote  Be%9e 
durdi  Kcnrdamertka^  with  81  plates  (2  vols., 
Ooblentz,  1888-^48;  English  version,  London, 
1848),  a  work  which  is  as  much  yalued  for  the 
beauty  of  its  iUustrations  as  for  its  contributions 
to  American  ethnography.  He  is  the  uncle  of 
^e  present  IMnce  Wilhelm  Hermann  of  Wied. 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Russia,  flowing  from  the 
8.  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  first  S.  W., 
dien  N.  W.,  and  ultimately  through  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg,  dischamnff  itself  by  many 
mouihs  into  the  gulf  of  FinJand«  Its  entire 
course  b  not  more  than  40  m.,  but  it  is  very 
wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  from  2  to  8 
fiAthoms,  and  is  of  great  conmiercial  impor- 
tance. It  is  liable,  particularly  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  April,  to  suaden  inundations, 
often  most  disastrous  to  St.  Petersburg,  which 
is  built  on  the  islands  formed  by  its  branches. 

NEVADA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Cal.,  bordering  on 
Utah,  and  drained  by  Middle  and  South  Yuba 
rivers;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1852,  21,865.  The  surfiice  is  generaUy  moun- 
tainous, especially  toward  the  E.,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  One 
half  of  the  entire  area  ia  estimated  to  be  occu- 
pied by  nodneral  lands.  Mining  is  the  princi- 
pal industry,  and  agriculture  receives  little  at- 
tention. The  county  contains  several  of  the 
ridiest  and  most  productive  quartz  leads  in 
the  state,  and  the  placer  diggings  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other.  The  number  of  ^uartc 
mills  in  operation  in  1858  was  82,  of  which  21 
were  propelled  by  steam ;  number  of  arastras 
86;  cost  of  machinery  $500,000.  The  agricul- 
toral  products  in  the  same  year  were  112,000 
bnahels  of  wheat,  260,000  of  barley,  and  56,000 
ofoata.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  42  saw  niills, 


2  founderies,  8  tanneries,  and  7  breweries^ 
Value  of  taxable  property,  $4,801,1^91.  C«|iiul 
Nevada. 

NEVER8,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  tU 
department  of  Ni^vre,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbc 
Loire,  188  m.  by  railway  6.  £.  frxym  Pirii: 
pop.  in  1856, 16,082.  Andiors,  machinery,  kt^ 
are  manufactured.  Ciesar  mentiona  tbe  to«L 
in  his  **  Commentaries^^  under  the  name  of  Kt^ 
viodunum.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  Uie  tt^ 
ital  of  a  duchy,  the  last  duke  of  which  soU  i: 
to  the  crown  of  France  in  1665. 

NEVIN,  JoHH  WnixucBov,  D J).^  an  Anttr- 
ican  theologian,  bom  in  Franklin  co^  Fml. 
Feb.  20,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Toka 
college.  New  York,  in  1821,  stadjcd  theol^f? 
for  three  years  in  the  theological  acsmnarT  it 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  continued  thert  trt- 
years  afterward  as  assistant  teacher  in  tbeplirt 
of  Professor  Hodge,  then  absent  in  Eimf^ 
During  this  time  he  wrote  ^^  Biblical  Antiqtu- 
ties'*  (2  vols.,  1828).  He  was  licensed  tojartml 
by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1828.  lowmi 
the  dose  of  1829  he  was  called  to  tbe  wc«kn 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  durrii 
in  Alleghany  City,  where  he  continued  as  tmiA- 
ant  teller,  and  afterward  as  professor  <d  He- 
brew and  biblical  literature,  for  10  yean;  mi 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  ordained.  Hesiw 
edited  in  1888  and  1884  ''  The  Friend,*"  a  wtA- 
ly  literary  journal  publish^  under  tbeaai{i«rt« 
of  the  young  men^s  society  of  Pittsborg  sod  Cf 
vicinity.  In  1840  he  removed  to  ICereenbo^ 
Penn.,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  tbe  syaod  << 
the  German  Reformed  church  inviting  lam  x  • 
take  charge  of  its  theological  seminary,  in  ct  o- 
nection  with  Dr.  F.  A.  Rauch,  who  was  at  tii 
same  time  president  of  Marshall  ooDege  in  tic 
same  place.  The  death  of  Dr.  Ranch,  Han\ 
2,  1841,  left  him  the  sole  charge  of  tbe  tbn- 
logical  seminary,  and  the  presidency  of  tU 
college,  till  1844^  when  Dr.  Philip  Scbaff  v» 
called  as  his  colleague  in  the  aetnlnary.  Is 
1848  he  published  ''The  Annona  Bentk' 
which  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  ccrtsA 
means  and  measures  then  extensively  cnipk^yiii 
in  the  service  of  religious  revivala.  This  v«ii 
ftimished  occasion  fbr  much  oontraveny.  h 
was  enlarged  in  a  subsequent  edhion,  nd  iW 
translated  into  Gennan.  The  same  year  kt 
published  a  translation  of  Dr.  SchaiTs  ^Pra- 
ciple  of  Protestantism,'*  with  an  introdncM. 
and  a  sermon  on  ''  Catholic  Unity.^  In  1M« 
he  published  ''The  Mystical  Presence,**  a Tis- 
dication  of  the  reformed  doctrine  of  tbe  bu^ 
eucharist;  in  1847,  the  "History  and  Giaia 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism;''  in  1S48,  '^Aafr 
Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  SchisDi.**  Tn^ 
Jan.  1849,  to  Jan.  1858,  he  edited  tbe  ^ll«r 
cersburg  Keview,"  published  by  the  ahzs 
association  of  Marshall  college,  which  k  ^ 
continued,  and  to  which  he  has  been  op  to  tk* 
time  (1860)  a  prominent  contributor.  At  tU 
close  of  1851  he  resigned  his  sitnatkm  as  \f*- 
fessor  in  the  theological  seminary,  rostiaamr 
to  act  as  president  of  Marshal!  ooUege  «a^ 
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its  union  with  FrankHn  college  at  Lancaster, 
PeniLf  in  1853,  and  its  conseqaent  remoyal  to 
thit  place.    Ho  was  offered   the  presidency 
of  the  college  in  its  new  form,  but  declined 
it  He  now  lives  in  literary  retirement  near 
Lincaster. — ^It  was  daring  Dr.   Nevin's   con- 
nection with  the  theological  and  literary  insti- 
tutions at  Mercersbnrg  and  the  '^  Mercersbnrg 
Beriew,^'  that  the  movement  began  and  was 
cirried  forward  which  has  developed  itself 
into  what  is  called  the  *^  Mercersbnrg  system 
of  theology."    Of  this  movement  Dr.  Nevin 
was  the  originator  and  exponent.    It  seemed 
to  grow  into  shape  without  calculation  or  plan. 
It  owes  its  existence  properly  not  to  any  spirit 
of  philosophical  speculation,  as  has  been  some- 
times imagined,  but  to  an  active  interest  in 
practical  Christianity.    Historically  it  may  be 
re^ed  as  having  commenced  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "  The  Anxious  Bench"  in  1848.    Then 
came  the  sermon  on  **  Church  Unity,"  preached 
by  Dr.  Nevin  at  the  opening  of  the  triennial 
conTention  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  and  German 
Beformed  churches  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  in 
1844;  a  discourse  sanctioned  by  the  official 
representatives  of  both  churches  at  the  time, 
the  positions  of  which,  however,  on  the  subject 
of  the  mystical  union  and  in  opposition  to  the 
sect  system,  were  felt  by  many  afterward  to 
involTe  a  dangerous  tendency.     Dr.  Schaff's. 
"Principle  of  Protestantism"  brought  out  the 
tendency,  in  the  apprehension  of  such  persons, 
nnder  still  more  alarming  proportions.    This 
was  followed  by  the  "Mystical  Presence,"  with 
a  translation  of  Dr.  UUmann's  masterly  tract  on 
'*The  Distinctive  Character  of  Christianity," 
grefiied  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  essay. 
The  work  was  a  vindication  at  large  of  the  old 
Calfinistio  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  con- 
veying against  the  general  Protestantism  of 
the  toe  a  charge  of  wholesale  defection  from 
the  Protestant  sacramental  faith  of  the  16th 
«ntmy.    The  tract  "Antichrist"  was  an  as- 
SMlt  npon  the  sect  system,  as  being  in  full  an- 
tagonism to  the  true  idea  of  the  church,  and 
s'ldi  a  heresy  as  draws  after  it  virtually  in  the 
ead  a  Gnostic  denial  of  the  proper  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  itself.     As  the  occasions  of 
theological  discnssion  were  thus  multiplied,  it 
^<6  felt  necessary  to  establish  a  special  organ 
for  carrying  it  forward;  and  thus  originated 
the  "Mercersbnrg  Review,"  the  pages  of  which 
for  some  years  form  a  sort  of  progressive  pic- 
twe  (rfthe  system  to  whose  exposition  and  de- 
fence it  has  been  devoted  from  the  first. — ^The 
c*r^nal  principle  of  the  Meroersburg  system 
i*  the  fiact  of  ^e  incarnation.    This,  viewed 
itot  as  a  doctrine  or  speculation,  but  as  a  real 
^WMaction  of  God  in  the  world,  is  regarded 
a*  being   necessarily   itself    the   sphere    of 
Christianity,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
*hole  Chri^ian  redemption.    Christ  saves  the 
world,  not  ultimately  by  what  he  teaches,  or 
oy  what  he  does,  but  by  what  ho  is  in  the  con- 
rtttntiim  of  his  person.    His  person  in  its  rela- 
*iato  to  the  world  carries  in  it  the  power  of 


victory  over  sin,  death,  and  hell,  the  force  thus 
of  a  real  atonement  or  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man,  the  triumph  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  all  the  consequences 
for  faith  which  are  attributed  to  this  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  In  the  most  literal  sense  ac- 
cordingly Christ  is  here  held  to  be  "  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  "  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,"  the  principle  of  "life  and  immortali- 
ty," the  "light"  of  the  world,  its  "righteous- 
ness," and  its  "peace."  The  "grace  which 
bringeth  salvation,"  in  this  view,  is  of  course 
always  a  real  effluence  from  the  new  order  of 
existence,  which  has  thus  been  called  into  being 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  Word  made  flesh  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  It  must  be  supernatural 
as  well  as  natural,  and  the  organs  and  agencies 
by  which  it  works  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  carry  with  them  objectively  something  of 
the  same  character  and  force.  In  this  way 
the  church  is  an  object  of  faith ;  the  presence 
of  a  new  creation  in  the  old  world  of  nature; 
the  body  of  Christ,  through  which  as  a  medium 
and  organ  he  reveals  himself  and  works  till 
the  end  of  time.  It  mediates  with  supernatural 
office  instrumentally  between  Christ  and  his 
people.  Its  ministers  hold  a  divine  power  from 
him  by  apostolio  succession.  Its  sacraments 
are  not  signs  merely,  but  seals  of  the  grace  they 
represent.  Baptism  is  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  eucharist  includes  the  real  presence 
of  Christ's  whole  glorified  life,  in  a  mystery, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  idea  of 
the  church,  when  it  is  thus  held  as  an  object 
of  faith,  involves  necessarily  the  attributes 
which  were  always  ascribed  to  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostoli- 
city.  The  spirit  of  sect,  as  it  cleaves  to  Prot- 
estantism at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  great 
evil,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
if  Protestantism  had  any  historial  justification 
in  the  beginning,  its  mission  thus  far  has  been 
only  half  fWfilledj  and  that  it  can  be  rationally 
approved  only  as  it  is  taken  to  be  an  intermedi- 
ate preparation  for  some  higher  and  better  form 
of  Christianity  hereafter.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  the  Mercersbnrg  theology,  in  one 
word,  is  its  Christological  interest,  its  way  of 
looking  at  all  things  through  the  person  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  This,  as  the  world 
now  stands,  embraces  necessarily  all  that  enters 
into  the  conception  of  the  church  question, 
which  this  system  holds  to  be  the  great  prob- 
lem for  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time. 

NEVIS,  an  island  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
in  the  Leeward  group,  2  m.  from  the  8.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  St.  Christopher^  in  kt.  XT'*  14'  K, 
long.  68°  8'  W. ;  area,  20  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,200. 
WiS>  the  exception  of  a  narrow  circle  of  fertile 
land  bordering  upon  the  coast,  the  wholo  island 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  single  mountain  2,500 
feet  high,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation.  The  arable  lands,  com- 
prising in  all  only  6,000  acres,  are  well  culti- 
vated. Sugar  is  tiie  staple,  and  with  molasses 
and  rum  forms  the  bulk  of  the  exports.    The 
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exports  in  1856  amounted  to  £88,977,  and  the 
imports  to  £19,728.  The  island  is  sabjeot  to 
a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  assisted  bj  an 
executive  council  and  a  house  of  assembly. 
Oharlestown,  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  is  the  capital 
and  principal  town,  and  has  a  good  roadstead. 
Nevis  was  colonized  hj  English  emigrants  from 
St.  Christopher  in  1628,  was  taken  bj  the  French 
in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  was  token  by  them  again  in  1782,  but  re- 
stored by  the  peace  of  1788.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Floyd  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
Portland,  Ky.,  1  m.  below  the  falls,  8  m.  below 
LouisvUle,  186  m.  below  Oincinnati,  and  110 
m.  8.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1860, 
15,000.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  bank  which 
is  seldom  reached  by  the  overflow.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  with  wide  naved  streets,  the  whole 
length  of  which,  with  lanes  and  alleys,  amounts 
to  22  miles,  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and 
lighted  wiUi  gas.  There  are  commodious 
wharfs  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
steamers,  and  the  shipping  business  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Steamboat  building  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  there  are 
now  5  ship  yards  and  8  large  founderies  in  op- 
eration. The  city  contains  a  number  of  whole- 
sale establishments  in  various  departments  of 
merchandise,  and  has  an  active  trade.  There 
are  22  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1 
Disciples',  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist, 
4  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1.  United 
Brethren,  and  1  Universalist.  The  public  school 
system  is  very  efficient  and  thorough,  and  oc- 
cupies for  its  various  departments  5  school 
buildings.  The  city  has  a  number  of  private 
educational  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  college  and  the  New  Albany 
collegiate  institute.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Buzzard's  bay,  in  lat  41**  88'  N.,  long.  70°  55' 
W.,  55  m.  S*  E.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1860, 
22,524.  The  municipal  limits  include  an  area 
about  11  m.  in  length  by  2  in  width;  the  city 
proper,  built  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Accushnet 
river,  is  about  2  m.  in  length  by  1  in  width. 
The  principal  business  is  the  whale  fishery, 
which  was  pursued  here  as  early  as  1755.  In 
1765,  4  vessels  were  engaged  in  it,  and  at  the 
revolution  from  50  to  60,  most  of  which  were 
captured  during  the  war.  The  business  sub- 
sequently revived,  but  was  again  prostrated  by 
the  war  of  1812 ;  and  it  was  not  until  1818  that 
the  impulse  was  given  which  has  resulted  in 
making  New  Bedford  the  centre  of  the  whale 
finery  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
Tesseis  in  tiie  district  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  and  domestic  trade  on  Jan.  1, 1860, 
was  547,  measuring  151,478  tons.  Of  this 
number  899  vessels  (being  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  this  business),  measuring  129,576  tons,  were 


employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  801  of  whidu 
measuring  108,564  tons,  belonged  to  the  port 
of  New  Bedford.  The  imports  of  the  prodorti 
of  the  whale  fishery  into  the  district  in  1H51 
and  their  value,  were  as  follows:  2,iS<,4:^ 
galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $2,875,468;  4,715>0 
galls,  whale  oil  $2,046,558;  2,010,882  lb*, 
whalebone,  $1,290,119;  value  of  other  narine 
productions,  $16,807.  The  other  importi 
amounted  to  $127,501;  exports,  $58,4%T: 
amount  of  duties  collected,  $11,1^;  number 
of  entries,  282 ;  of  clearances,  178.  There  are 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  d 
which  the  principal  are  the  Wamsntta  oottoa 
mills,  established  in  1846,  with  a  capital  <-f 
$600,000,  running  81,500  spindles,  employinir 
550  hands,  and  manufacturing  in  1859  $54I.7H 
worth  of  goods ;  the  New  Bedford  gas  h^ 
company,  incorporated  in  1850;  the  GosmU 
mills  for  the  manufiicture  of  hoop  iron ;  18  o9 
and  candle  works,  4  soap  factories,  8  fiooriic 
mills,  a  cordage  factory,  an  iron  foundery.  »td 
manufactories  of  screws,  rivets,  pq>er  hanVrisfi 
Prussian  blue,  and  kerosene  oiL  There  are  4 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  eapital  of  f2,400,(tf«f 
2  savings  banks,  with  deposits  in  1859  to  ti« 
amount  of  $2,488,567 ;  1  fire  and  4  marine  ta- 
surance  companies,  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newi- 
papers,  and  a  weekly  shipping  list.  There  an 
24  churches,  viz. :  4  Bi^tist,  4  Christian,  5  Ci«- 
gregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Friends*.  6  M«cK 
odist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Umvam&L 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a  pert 
society,  which  supports  a  Bethel  for  seanca: 
a  domestic  missionary  society,  maintaiBiBc  4 
free  chapels ;  and  an  orphans'  home  with  »**  cs 
80  inmates.  There  are  8  public  cemtUnok, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  4th.  Tl« 
New  Bedford  social  library  was  establisbed  a 
1808.  In  1852  it  was  merged  in  a  fr«e  tm\ut 
library,  maintained  by  the  city.  In  1857  a  hsai- 
some  library  building,  costing  $45,000,  waseott- 
pleted.  The  library  now  (1860)  contains  11>» 
volumes.  A  lyceum  was  established  in  lt«il 
which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Tlot 
are  41  publio  and  several  exeeUent  prrr^t 
schools,  among  which  is  the  Friends'  aeadcsy, 
established  in  1810.  The  principal  ftakht 
buildings  are  the  city  haU,  a  nandsome  I^nt 
structure,  which  cost  $60,000,  the  Unitna 
and  the  north  Congregational  char^HM.  t&t 
custom  house,  an  almshouse  capal»le  of  aeean- 
modating  400  inmates,  the  public  fil^rary,  mi 
the  house  of  correction.  Most  of  these  tn 
built  of  native  granite.  New  Bedford  is  ^» 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  private  resideftccs. 
The  national  government  is  constrQcting  an  ex- 
tensive fortification  on  Clarke's  point  at  tLe  S. 
end  of  the  city.  A  bridge  over  4»CN"h>  feet  k-ec 
conneots  New  Bedford  and  Fairfaaven.  Tvo 
lines  of  screw  steamers  run  to  New  York,  mi 
a  steamer  to  Martha^s  Vineyaitl  and  Nantnc&cc. 
Communication  is  had  with  Boston  by  rre 
railroads,  the  New  Bedford  and  TaonUia.  aed 
the  Fairhaven  branch.  The  valuation  of  rral 
estate  in  1859  was  $9,718,600,  and  of  pcrttcal 
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pnpertj  $15,905,000,  making  it  the  wealthiest 
commonity  in  the  United  States  in  proportion 
to  the  Domber  of  inhabitants. — ^New  Bedford 
vassot  off  from  the  town  of  Dartmouth  in  1787, 
and  reoeiTed  a  dtj  charter  in  1847. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a  post  borongh  and  town- 
ship of  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  10  m.  S.  ftom 
Hirtford,  on  the  Providence  and  Fishkill  rail- 
roAd ;  pop.  in  1860  abont  5,000.    It  was  set  off 
from  the  town  of  Berlin  in  1850,  and  has  since 
grown  with  great  rapidity.    Among  its  man- 
aftctarefl,  which  are  very  numerous  and  of 
great  yariety,  there  are  extensive  establish- 
ments for  the  making  of  stockinet  goods,  bank 
and  safe  locks,  jewelry,  hooks  and  eves,  cabinet 
hardware,  harness  trimmings,  rules,  plumbs 
and  levels,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
locks,  hoose  trimmings,  and  general  hardware, 
whkh  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  estab- 
fishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
borough  contains  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Con- 
^egadonal,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
BomAzi  Catholic),  and  the  state  normal  school. 
(See  CoK3rKcncxrr,  vol.  v.  p.  618.)  It  is  lifted 
with  gas,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
tained from  a  reservoir  of  175  acres,  at  an  ele- 
TadoD  of  200  feet,  giving  a  head  sufficient  for 
all  fire  purposes,  entirely  superseding  the  use 
of  fire  engines,  and  throwing  a  jet  from  the 
ibnntain  on  the  pablic  square  to  the  height  of 
140  fSset.    The  entire  cost  of  the  water  works 
was  $50,000.    The  valuation  of  the  town  for 
pnrpoges  of  taxation  is  upward  of  $2,000,000. 
MW  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  large  and 
several  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
between  lat  4"  and  6^  80'  S.,  and  long.  148" 
and  163*  30'  E. ;  extreme  length  of  the  large 
idaod  about  300  m.,  breadth  from  5  to  50  m. ; 
area  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m.    It  is  of  cres- 
cent shape,  and  is  separated  on  the  W.  from 
New  Guinea  by  Dampier's  strait,  and  on  the 
£.  from  New  Ireland  by  St.  George^s  channel, 
the  fonner  being  about  50  and  the  latter  25  m. 
wide.   There  are  several  fine  bays  and  har- 
bors, and  at  Spacious  bay,  the  E.  headland  of 
wludi  ia  in  lat  5°  2'  S.,  lon^.  152**  7'  E.,  there 
u  apposed  to  be  a  channel  extending  across 
the  uland.    In  the  interior  there  are  high 
ooontaina,  and  in  the  N.  active  volcanoes.  Bor- 
^tfing  the  coast  are  extensive  fertile  plains,  and 
much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
^icipal  productions  are  palms,  sugar  cane, 
breadmiit,  pi^  turtles,  and  fish.    The  inhab- 
^Unts  ore  a  tnbe  of  oriental  negroes  or  negril- 
loi  wdl  made,  and  of  very  dark  complexion. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  and  tlie  capital 
of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  situated  at  the  head  of 
nt^igation  on  the  8.  W.  bank  of  the  Raritan 
n'rer,  abont  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  30  m.  from 
S'ew  York  by  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  ca- 
D*I;  pop.  in  1860, 11,287,  including  8  slaves. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  town  are  built  on  low 
lAod,  bat  a  lai^  and  by  far  the  pleasantest 
portion  is  upon  the  high  and  sloping  ground 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  half  encirdea 


the  original  location.  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures,  having  about  20  extensive  estab- 
lishments, which  employ  1,400  hands  and  a 
capital  of  $1,255,000,  and  whose  annual  products 
amount  to  about  $1,800,000.  Among  them  are 
4  factories  of  India  rubber  goods,  8  of  paper 
hangings,  1  of  printed  cottons,  1  of  leather,  1  of 
alcohol,  and  1  of  gas  and  coal  tar.  There  are 
beside  these  4  machine  shops,  8  founderies.  2 
sash  and  blind  factories,  and  several  smaller 
establishments.  There  are  2  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  8  building  loan  associations. 
Traffic  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  daily  steam- 
boat line  to  New  York,  by  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  intermediate 
places,  and  by  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Oamden 
and  Amboy  railroads.  A  number  of  coasting 
vessels,  engaged  mostly  in  the  transportation 
of  coal,  are  owned  here.  There  are  1 6  churches, 
viz. :  2  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  8  Meth- 
odist, 2  Presbyterian,  8  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  2  union. — Rutgers  college 
occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiAil  situation  m 
the  N.  part  of  the  city.  Its  buildings  are  the 
college  edifice,  built  of  freestone  in  1809,  and 
Van  Nest  hall,  a  brick  building  erected  in  1847. 
The  former  contains  recitation  rooms,  a  philo- 
sophical room,  library,  and  chapel;  and  the 
latter  rooms  for  the  literary  societies,  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  and  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and 
9  professors.  The  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance (Nov.  1860)  is  120.  It  was  establish- 
ed by  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Dutdi  church  in  North  America,  and  was  char- 
tered under  the  name  of  Queen's  college  in 
1770.  The  name  was  changed  to  Rutgers  in 
1825.  It  has  always  been  under  the  patronage 
of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
but  it  is  open  to  all.  Its  professorships  are  par- 
tially endowed.  Its  libraries  contain  about 
12,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus  and  the  collections  in  natural 
history  are  respectable  and  constantly  impvov- 
ing.  Students  lodge  and  board  in  private 
families  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty, 
though  rooms  are  provided  in  Hertzog  hsJl  for 
those  who  have  tiie  ministry  in  view.  The 
affairs  of  the  college  are  controlled  by  a  board 
of  trustees.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  church,  established  here  in 
1810,  occupies  a  commanding  position  N.  of 
the  college.  It  has  a  spacious  building,  called 
Hertzog  halL  which  contains  recitation  rooms, 
a  library,  a  chapel,  and  rooms  for  106  students. 
There  are  8  professors  and  60  students.  The 
library  contains  5,000  volumes.  Among  the* 
other  educational  institutions  are  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Rutgers  college,  2  private  clas- 
sical schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  a  free  Lancasterian  school  supported  by 
an  endowment,  and  a  public  school  sustained 
by  tax.  There  are  1,750  white  and  70  oolored 
children  in  the  free  schools,  and  240  in  private 
schools.    The  amount  ej^>ended  in  1859  in 
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snpporting  the  pnblio  sohool  was  $10,069. 
The  peri^ical  press  comprises  2  dailj  and  8 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Rntgers  college 

auarterly. — ^New  Brunswick  was  settled  about 
be  close  of  the  17th  century  by  emisrants  from 
Long  island,  and  was  incorporatea  as  a  town 
in  1786.  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
at  different  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  of 
the  opposinff  armies,  and  remains  of  their 
works  are  stul  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1784.  In  1886  it  suf- 
fered severelyfrom  a  tornado. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in 
North  America,  boundea  N.  by  the  river  Res- 
tigouche  and  the  bay  of  Ohaleur,  which  sep- 
arate it  from  Lower  Canada,  E.  by  the  gulf  of 
Bt  Lawrence,  8.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bar 
of  Fundy,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  It 
lies  between  lat  45'*  and  48*  5'  N.,  and  long.  68* 
50'  and  6r  58'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  8. 180 
m.,  breadth  150  m. ;  area,  27,620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  198,800,  including  1,058  colored  and 
1,116  Indians,  llie  number  of  immigrants  in 
1851  was  8,470.  Hie  province  is  divided  into 
14  counties,  and  61,278  acres  of  land  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Indians.  The  capital  is  Fred- 
ericton,  in  the  county  of  York,  on  the  St 
John,  80  m.  from  the  bay  of  Fundy;  and  the 
principal  commercial  town  is  St.  John,  at  the 
mouth  of  St  John  river  on  the  same  bay. — 
The  coast  Une  of  New  Brunswick  is  about  500 
m.  in  length,  interrupted  only  at  the  |>oint  of 
junction  with  Nova  Dcotia,  where  an  isthmus 
of  not  more  than  14  m.  in  breadth  connects 
the  two  texritories,  and  separates  the  waters 
of.  Northumberland  strait  from  those  of  the 
bay  of  Fundv.  The  principal  bays  and  har- 
bors are  Bathurst  bay  on  tne  N.  coast,  lOra- 
michi  bay  on  the  E.,  and  Passamaquoddy  bay 
and  St  John  harbor  on  the  S.  There  are 
numerous  smaller  harbors,  more  particularly 
on  the  S.  portion  of  the  £.  coast  There  are 
many  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  in  the  province, 
and  from  some  parts  of  the  interior  a  canoe 
can  be  floated  either  to  the  bay  of  Chaleur, 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  the  bay  of  Fundr. 
The  largest  river  is  the  St  John,  or  Looshtook, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  Maine,  and  in  its  upper  course  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  Can- 
ada. After  entering  New  Brunswick,  it  first 
flows  8.  and  then  8.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Fundy  at  St  John,  aiter  a  course  of  450  m. 
The  principal  tributary  of  the  St  John  in  New 
Brunswick  is  the  Tobiaue.  The  Miramichi 
crosses  the  central  part  of  the  province  in  a  N. 
£.  direction,  and  fiuls  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  gulf  of  8t  Lawrence,  and  is  navi- 
gate by  lai^e  ships  for  25  m.  The  Restigouche, 
which  divides  New  Brunswick  from  Canada, 
is  formed  by  5  main  branches,  and  frills  into  the 
bay  of  Chaleur  after  a  course  of  200  m.  The 
Nepisignit,  100  m.  long,  which  flows  through 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  province,  also  fiills  into 
the  bigr  of  Chaleur.  The  Petitcodiac  £ills  into 
the  N.  part  of  the  bi^  of  Fundy,  and  is  navi- 


gable 25  m.  for  vessels  of  largo  size.  In  the  J. 
part  of  the  province  there  are  many  lakok 
but  none  of  any  considerable  size ;  in  the  R 
there  are  a  few  somewhat  larger,  the  moit  fas- 
portant  of  which  are  Grand  lake,  20  m.  Um^ 
and  about  5  m.  broad,  and  Washademoak  lU^ 
about  20  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  both  Ijir^ 
between  St.  John  and  Fredcricton.— New 
Brunswick  cannot  be  considered  moontjUDoaA. 
but  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  partake  more  of 
this  nature  than  any  other  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince. A  branch  bf  the  Appalachian  moantAiiH 
enters  the  N.  W.  of  the  province  £rom  Mair.r, 
and  runs  across  to  the  Day  of  Chaleur.  11 « 
mountains^e  of  no  great  height,  and  eome  an 
entirely  clothed  with  wood.  The  scenerr  ^4 
this  district  is  very  beautlftil.  Large  tr»rt*  t  { 
flat  alluvial  soil  lie  along  the  numerous  rhcn 
that  intersect  the  country.  The  surface  of  ti  c 
8.  part  is  much  broken  and  diversified  wi*': 
rocks  and  ravines,  and  the  whole  coaxt  of  tL  • 
region  is  bold  and  rocky.  East  of  the  S«.  Jr  U 
the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  covered  wcl 
tall  and  dense  forests.  To  the  W.  of  thai  rrrcf 
the  land  is  rather  poorer,  but  there  are  bkj 
watered  valleys  covered  with  forests  intenpoi* 
ed  with  com  fields.  For  nearly  20  m.  iiUici 
along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawreiic«  0^ 
country  is  flat  and  fertile ;  but  in  the  intcr>  r 
it  rises  into  gently  sloping  hills,  which  eHex^ 
westward  as  far  as  the  St.  John.  The  geokr? 
of  the  interior  is  not  minutely  known,  b«t  tic 
formation  of  the  parts  that  have  been  inspedcJ 
presents  no  remarkable  features.  6even]  mI: 
springs  are  found,  and  some  of  the  strata  art 
very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  which  are  nsnari- 
able  in  many  cases  for  the  distinotneai  vitb 
which  they  have  been  preserved.  Iron  ors  » 
abundant,  and  copper  has  been  found  on  ti« 
banks  of  the  Nepisiguit  and  plumbago  near  6l 
John.  There  is  a  coal  field  in  the  central  cok^ 
ties,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  10,000  sf. 
m. — ^The  climate  is  remarkably  heahhfuL  Tli 
8.  part  is  considerably  milder  than  the  K^  b;£ 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  mow  fcr 
about  4  months  in  the  year.  At  Fredrricfv 
the  temperature  ranges  from  85**  below  nro  to 
95^  above,  and  the  mean  is  about  49°.  Ti« 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  is  between  De«ialicr 
and  March,  and  the  most  snow  falls  in  F«brs- 
ary.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  8.  wU# 
set  in,  and  soon  afterward  the  ice  breaks  np  re 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  sprint  is  gtmrdj 
cold  and  rainy,  but  in  summer  Uie  weathff  is 
commonly  dry.  The  8.  W.  wind  is  warn  sb^ 
agreeable,  except  on  the  ^ores  of  the  bar  «.  f 
I'undy,  where  its  vapor  is  condeitfed  in  Ui>  W 
fogs  which  prevail  during  the  summifr;  ^  .: 
these  fo^  do  not  extend  more  than  16  cr  r 
m.  into  the  interior.  The  shifting  of  ihrw  :  i 
produces  a  great  change  of  temperature  in  Sc  » 
Brunswick,  which  has  been  known  to  rise  •  r 
fall  60°  in  24  hours.  The  clearing  of  ti:t  ft«^ 
ests  has  already  greatly  mitigated  the  ftvfrrtr 
of  the  winters,  and  shortened  their  t]ariti^<ci« 
for  the  shade  a£Ebrded  by  the  woods  projects 
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tite  mow  from  the  ^ects  of  the  son.  Baring 
the  aotanm,  and  especiallj  in  the  tune  called 
the  Indian  sommer,  the  weather  is  particularly 
tfreesble. — ^The  chief  vegetable  production  of 
K«w  Bnmswick  is  timber,  of  wnich  there  is 
the  Qsoal  variety  found  in  North  American 
forests;  but  the  pine  is  the  principal  kind  ex- 
{K^ted.  Indian  com  is  grown  in  the  S.  parts 
of  die  province ;  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals, 
iDd  good  potatoes,  are  raised.  Much  of  the 
lind,  incluoing  the  extensive  marshes  which 
hATe  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  offers  extra- 
ordhiary  advantages  for  breeding  and  feeding 
ctttle,  and  for  the  establishment  of  dauies  upon 
ID  extensive  scale.  The  wild  animals  are  bears, 
moose  deer,  foxes,  wild  cats,  raccoons,  beavers, 
otten,  ai^  porcupines.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abonnd  in  sahnon,  trout,  chub,  eels,  and  perch ; 
and  ood,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  abundant 
on  the  coast — ^The  chief  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  British  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants. There  are  a  few  of  French  stock,  who 
are  principally  settled  on  the  bay  of  Ohaleur; 
and  there  are  some  lOcmao  and  Melicete  In- 
diana, the  former  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province, 
and  the  latter  in  the  valley  of  the  St  John. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  the  fisheries,  in  cut- 
ting timber  in  the  woods  and  preparing  it  for 
Ertation,  and  in  ship  building.  The  princi- 
eatfl  of  ^e  fisheries  are  the  harbor  of  St. 
1  and  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Fondy,  the  whole  of  its  shores  on  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  bay  of  Ohaleur ; 
and  cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  mackerel  are  the 
&h  diiefly  caught  The  timber  is  felled  and 
hauled  over  the  snow  to  the  rivers,  down  which 
it  is  floated  to  the  saw  mills,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  province.  Of  the  17,677,360  acres 
conatitnting  Uie  area  of  New  Brunswick,  about 
12,000,000  acres  are  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tiration,  and  much  of  the  remainder  might 
eaaUy  be  reclaimed.  About  5,000,000  acres 
bare  already  been  granted  to  settlers,  and 
11,000,000  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  Of  these  ungranted  lands 
^  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  St  John.  The  land 
nnder  cultivation  in  1854  was  648,954  acres. 
The  chief  crops  in  1866  were  206,636  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,411,164  of  oats,  and  nearly  8,000,000 
of  potatoes.  There  were  22,044  horses,  106,268 
homed  cattle,  168,089  sheep,  and  47,982  swme. 
h  different  parts  of  the  country,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  peas  have  yielded  40  bushels  per  acre; 
oata,  60  bushels ;  Indian  com  and  buckwheat, 
65  bnshels ;  carrots  and  mangel  wurzel,  80  tons; 
tomipa,  1,000  bushels;  and  potatoes,  600  bush- 
ek  Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
many  of  the  vessels  constructed  are  of  very  good 
models  and  fast  sailers.  They  are  built  principal- 
ly on  speculation,  loaded  with  timber,  and  sent 
to  find  a  market  in  England.  The  number  built 
in  the  province  in  1854  was  185,  and  their  ton- 
nage 99,426;  in  1865  the  number  was  95,  and 
their  tonnage  54^661.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  8t  John  in  1865  was 


866,  tonnage  188,292.  The  nxmiber  of  en- 
trances in  1856  was  8,700,  tonnage  625,867; 
clearances  8,746,  tonnage  100,886.  The  trade 
of  New  Brunswick  has  benented  very  consid- 
erably by  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States,  which  has  open- 
ed a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  coast.  During  the  year  1857-8, 
218  American  vessels  entered  6t.  John  from 
various  ports,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  number  cleared.  The  value  of 
their  import  cargoes  is  officially  stated  at 
$201,611,  and  that  of  their  export  at  $446,712 ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  was 
conveyed  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1855  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  £1,481,880,  and  of  exports  £826,881 
(against  £2,068,178  and  £1,104,216  in  1854) ; 
the  latter  of  course  not  including  the  amount 
realized  upon  vessels  sent  out  of  the  country 
for. sale.  The  number  of  saw  and  ffrist  mills  in 
the  province  in  1851  was  845,  emijloying  4,668 
hands.  There  were  also  125  tanneries,  1 1  found- 
eries,  52  weaving  and  carding  establishments, 
8  breweries,  and  94  other  factories. — Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  education.  At  Frede- 
ricton  there  is  a  university,  founded  in  1828. 
in  connection  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticai 
government  of  the  province.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  6,000  acres  of  land  near  the  capital,  and 
receives  £1,000  a  year  from  the  crown  and  the 
same  amount  from  the  colonial  government. 
There  is  a  Methodist  and  also  a  Baptist  college; 
and  grammar  and  parish  schools  have  been  es- 
tabl^ed  in  every  county.  The  parish  school- 
masters are  paid  sums  varying  from  £18  to  £40 
per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  school 
houses  in  1851  was  798.  There  is  a  marine 
hospital,  a  lazaretto,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  in  1854  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  was  £17,269. 
None  of  the  religious  denominations  in  New 
Brunswick  are  supported  by  the  government 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  (m 
1860,  the  Hon.  Manners  Sutton)  has  a  salary  of 
£8,000.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  8,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representa- 
tive house  of  assembly.  In  1855  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  £98,916,  and  the  expen- 
ditures to  £188,858.  The  British  exchequer  con- 
tributed in  1857  £9,480  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  province.  The  military  force  of  New  Bruns- 
wick consists  of  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
8  troops  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
18  regiments  of  infantry,  numbering  in  all  27,- 
200  rank  and  file. — ^New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  originally  formed  one  French  colony, 
called  Acidia  or  New  France.  The  abori^al 
inhabitants  consisted  of  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
but  there  are  now  only  two  tribes  left  They 
wander  about  the  country  in  small  parties,  but 
assemble  annually  to  arrange  their  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  affairs  concerning  their  general 
welfere.  The  country  was  first  settled  by  the 
French  in  1639,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1713.    In  1764  it 
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was  first  settled  by  British  colonists;  in  1784 
it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  form* 
ed  into  a  distinct  province.  When  the  United 
States  gained  their  independence  many  of  the 
British  adherents  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick, 
and  their  descendants  now  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population. 

NEW  CALABAR.    See  Oalabab. 

NEW  CALEDONIA  (called  Balade  by  the 
nativee),  an  island  of  Australasia  belonging  to 
France,  in  the  8.  Padflc,  between  lat  20'  and 
22**  80'  8.,  and  long.  164'  6'  and  167**  E. ;  length 
from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  about  200  m.,  breadth  80 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  oangerouB  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  coral 
reefk,  and  Is  accessible  by  only  two  channelw, 
one  of  which,  between  the  8.  end  and  Botany 
island,  was  discovered  in  1849  by  Capt.  Woodin, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  several  bays 
where  ships  may  anchor  near  Uie  shore,  beside 
which  there  are  secure  harbors  at  Port  Balade 
on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island  and  Port  St 
Vincent  on  the  8.  W.  Xhe  interior  is  occupied 
principally  by  barren  mountains,  rising  in  some 

E laces  to  a  height  of  8^000  feet,  and  abounding 
1  granite,  quartz,  mica,  steatite,  and  green 
amphibole.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  among 
these  hills,  and  indications  of  gold  have  recent- 
ly been  discovered.  A  few  fertile  valleys  are 
interspersed,  in  which  grow  the  cocoanut,  ba- 
nana, taro,  mango,  breadfruit,  and  yam.  Vege- 
tation in  such  spots  is  luxuriant.  The  sugar 
cane  and  vine  grow  wild,  and  the  former  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  to  some  extent  cultivated. 
There  are  many  large  and  well  watered  plaina 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  forests 
of  sandal  wood  extend  from  the  coasts  10  or  12 
m.  into  the  interior.  Tripang  is  fished  in  the 
surrounding  waters.  The  natives  resemble  the 
Papuan  or  negrillo  race,  and  speak  a  language 
kindred  with  the  Australian  tongues.  They  be- 
long to  different  tribes,  some  of  which  are  de- 
scribed as  hospitable  and  honest,  while  others 
are  cruel  and  treacherous  cannibals.  They  are 
well  formed,  tall,  robust,  and  active.  Their  skin 
is  deep  black,  and  their  hair  coarse  and  bushy. 
They  are  fond  of  painting  and  tattooing  their 
bodies,  which  are  encumbered  by  few  garments, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  and  scantiest  descrip- 
tion. Their  huts,  built  of  spars  and  reeds,  thaton- 
ed  with  dried  grass,  and  entered  by  a  very  small 
opening,  bear  some  resemblance  to  bee-hives. 
The  chief  articles  of  food  are  yams  and  fish. — 
New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook 
in  1774,  and  visited  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792. 
A  settlement  of  Europeans  at  Balade  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  in  1849,  and  several  of 
the  settlers  were  killed.  The  same  year  the 
captain  and  cook  of  the  ship  Mary  were  killed 
and  eaten.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  Sept  1858,  and  established  on  it  a 
station  for  their  Pacific  squadron.  They  have 
since  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  the  islanders, 
but  hostilities  wore  closed  in  1867,  when  the 
most  troublesome  chief  was  made  prisoner. 
The  French  colonists  have  not  been  miifonnly 


sncoessfhl,  many  of  them  baving  fidka  vietiw 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  natives.  The  French 
misrionaries,  however,  have  made  several  pra*- 
perouB  settiements,  and  cultivate  flantirifiM. 
They  have  introduced  a  variety  of  vegetshW* 
and  fruits,  including  wheat  and  bariej,  tad 
have  been  very  succ^sful  in  raising  live  stock. 
Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  have  anbraetd 
Christianity.  They  are  found  to  be  indoib^ 
and  averse  to  drunkenness.  The  French  gor- 
emor,  who  resides  at  Port  de  France,  wbidi 
was  founded  in  1854,  has  authority  over  all  tlw 
French  possessions  in  the  Padfio. 

NEW  CA8TLE,  a  N.  oo.  of  Del,  borderiM 
on  Penn.,  bounded  E.  by  Delaware  river  and 
bay,  which  separate  it  fi^>m  New  Jersey,  aad 
drained  by  Brandywine,  Christiana,  and  other 
creeks;  area  about  500  sq.  m.;  pcm.  in  IbM, 
54,858,  of  whom  254  were  slaves,  it  baa  a  di- 
versified surface  and  fertile  soiL  The  nrodac* 
tions  in  1850  were  1,068,877  bushels  of  India 
com,  819,012  of  wheat,  483.987  of  oata,  lSI,6a 
of  potatoes.  24,417  tons  of  hay,  766,803  Iba.  of 
butter,  and  14,872  of  wooL  There  were  IS 
cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  4  iron  fboad- 
eries,  2  forges,  7  machine  shops,  24  piat  mflh, 
8  paper,  3  powder,  and  9  saw  miHa,  5  ddp 
yards,  5  tanneries,  78  churches,  2  coDcfca,  8 
newspaper  offices,  and  4,258  pupils  attcn^af 

Sublic  schools.  It  is  intc^rsected  hj  the  Pbila- 
elphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltlmor^  tha 
Frenchtown  and  New  Castie,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, New  Castie,  and  Wilmington  railroadi— 
New  Castlb,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Del- 
aware river,  5  m.  o.  from  Wilmingtcm,  43  H. 
from  Dover,  and  82  8.  W.  from  Philadelphia; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,468.  It  contained  in  1^60  a 
bank,  a  public  library,  an  arsenal,  aod  h 
churches,  vix. :  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Pi«»- 
byterian,  and  1  Boman  Catholic  New  Ctftk 
has  also  a  large  mannfactory  of  locomotini 
and  other  macUn^. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  the  north-eastem  poftioa 
of  the  United  8tate&  comprising  the  sUka  d 
Haine,  New  Hampshire^  Vermont,  ICaaaaefan- 
setts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  It  ex- 
tends fh>m  lat  4r  to  48*"  N.,  and  from  kaiE. 
67*^  to  74*  W.,  with  an  am-egateareaof  «.0(jO 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  700  n^ 
without  allowing  for  the  smaller  inkta,  aad 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  great  peniniols 
which,  including  Nova  8cotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  is  formed  bj  tba 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  8t  Lawrence,  and  tha  cet- 
nected  waters  of  Lakes  Champl^  and  Geocf* 
and  the  river  Hudson — an  interesting featawa 
tiie  topography  of  the  continent  fWly  deecriW 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  Palfrey's  **HiitoiT 
of  New  England."  It  was  originally  grants 
for  colonization  by  Jamee  L  in  1606  to  the 
Plymouth  company  under  the  name  <rf  X*«« 
Virginia,  and  received  its  present  name  fru« 
Capt  John  8mith,  who  in  1614  explored  and 
made  a  m^  of  the  coast — For  the  detaOaof  tba 
geography  and  hbtory  of  New  England,  see  tba 
states  respectively  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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NEW  GRANADA  (called  also  La  Co^fede- 
nteion  Granadina)^  a  republic  of  Sonth  Amer- 
ki,  occupying  the  N.  W.  corner  of  that  conti- 
Dat,  between  lat  8"*  35'  S.  and  12''  80'  N.,  and 
long.  66"  60'  and  88**  6'  W.  It  is  bounded  N. 
br  the  Caribbean  sea,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Y enezn- 
eifl,  8.  £.  and  S.  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Costa  Rica.  It 
derives  ita  name  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Bogota,  its  capital,  and 
that  sorrounding  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain. 
Its  geographici^  position  is  both  remarkable 
md  interesting.  It  lies  between  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  Oaribbean  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
tvo  great  rivers  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon 
on  the  other,  and  comprehends  the  isthmuses 
ofChiriqoi,  Panama,  Darien,  and  Atrato,  all  of 
which  have  been  indicated  as  available  for  in- 
teroceaoio  communication,  and  over  one  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  and  travel 
between  the  seas  now  passes.  Its  population 
indodes  1,600,000  whites,  more  than  one  half 
of  the  total,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than 
»  foond  in  any  other  Spanish  American  state. 
It  is  divided  into  8  departments  or  states,  as 
follows: 


UHm. 

ATM 

•q.  m. 

isto. 

CmgifiM. 

Popul^ 
Uoo. 

Artloqala. 

BoLnr. 

19.890 
90,580 
80,700 
171,000 
54,000 
10,740 
17,560 
12,000 

244,248 
182,157 
879,688 
880,831 
517,048 
78,098 
188,808 
878,876 

Medellin 

Carthagena  — 

TtmlA 

19,000 
10,000 

Bofica 

8,000 

Ciaca 

M^ddeM. 

Pttama. 

ftintwder 

liili 

7.600 
60,000 
5.000 
9,000 
12,000 

Total 

888,000   2,248,687 

The  capital  is  Bogota,  or  Santa  F6  de  Bogota, 
whioh  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Cundina- 
marea.— Among  the  40  bays  and  ports  of  the  re- 
poblio  on  both  oceans,  the  most  important,  com- 
merdaUy,  beside  the  free  ports  or  Panama  and 
Colon  (Aspinwall),  are  Oarthagena,  Santa  Mar- 
ia, Sftbanilla,  and  Rio  Hacha  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  on  the  Pacific. 
Chiriqni  lagoon  and  Porto  Bello  on  the  Atlan- 
tic are  also  fine  ports ;  beside  which,  on  the 
Padfio,  may  be  mentioned  Humboldt  harbor, 
Gopica,  and  Seai  Juan  or  Gharambira.  The  first 
fiamed  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Eelley,  and 
the  second  by  Humboldt,  as  proper  termini  for 
mterooeanio  canals  by  way  of  the  rivers  Tru- 
andoand  Napipi,  which  are  affluents  of  the  river 
Atrato,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  San  Juan  was 
once  connected  with  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Atrato  by  a  small  canal,  constructed  by  a  priest 
in  1788,  and  called  the  canal  of  Raspadura. — 
The  natural  configuration  of  New  Granada  is 
peculiar.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  country  from  the 
S^  forming  the  plateau  of  Pasto  and  Tuquerres, 
elevated  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  opens  out 
like  a  fan^  or  rather  like  an  extended  hand,  in 
three  great  ranges,  called  the  eastern,  central, 
and  western,  between  which  are  the  two  large 
and  beantifal  valleys  of  Canca  and  Magdalena, 


differing  in  altitude  and  climate,  leaving  on  the 
W.  the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  and  on  the  £.  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  From  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  world, 
descend,  in  difTerent  directions,  the  rivers  Caque- 
ta  falling  into  the  Amazon,  the  Guachicono  into 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Magdalena  and  Gauca,  both 
starting  from  the  same  lake,  but  separated  for 
a  while  in  their  course  by  mtgestic  mountains 
(among  others,  those  of  Tolima,  18,800  feet 
high),  and  finally  uniting  and  falling  into  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  E.  branch  of  the  Cordil- 
leras is  much  the  greatest  in  extent ;  it  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  great  table-lands  or 
plateaux,  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet  in  elevation, 
cool  and  salubrious,  where  the  Caucasian  race 
fiourishes  in  all  its  strength,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  African,  who  naturally  seek  the  hot  valleys 
of  the  coast.  In  this  plateau,  which  extends 
from  Bogota  to  near  Venezuela,  the  ancient 
Chibchas  had  their  seat.  It  produces  in  great- 
est profusion  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  contains  more  than  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  republic,  which  in  some 
parts  is  concentrated  to  the  number  of  2,600 
inhabitants  to  the  square  league.  The  great 
rivers  Negro^  Caqueta,  and  Putumayo  connect 
the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  republic  with  the 
Amazon ;  and  the  Guavtare  and  the  Meta  (now 
navigated  by  steamers)  and  its  affluents  with 
the  Orinoco.  The  republic  has  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Amazon  proper,  which  separates 
it  from  Brazil,  as  also  of  navigating  the  Orinoco, 
which  constitutes  in  part  its  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Venezuela.  But  the  most  important 
river  is  the  Magdalena,  with  its  tributary  the 
Cauca,  together  2,000  m.  in  length,  and  trav- 
ersing almost  the  entire  republic,  from  N.  to 
8.  The  former  is  navigated  by  steamers  for 
700  m.  to  the  rapids  of  Honda.  Whenever  en- 
terprise shall  overcome  these  rapids,  and  restore 
the  old  canal  which  ran  from  the  river  to  the 
port  of  Carthagena  (which  it  is  estimated  can 
be  done  for  $160,000),  the  river  will  become  one 
of  the  most  important  water-ways  of  all  South 
America,  and  will  accommodate  at  least  three 
fifths  of  the  entire  inhabited  territory  of  New 
Granada,  now  having  a  commerce  of  not  less 
than  $21,000,000.  The  river  Atrato  is  scarcelv 
less  important ;  it  has  a  length  of  800  m.,  and, 
it  is  believed  by  many,  will  some  day  afford  an 
important  lud  in  uniting  the  two  oceans.  The 
rivers  Patia  and  San  Joan  are  the  most  impor- 
tant falling  into  the  Pacific,  and  may  be  greatly 
improved,  with  advantage  to  commerce,  inas- 
much as  they  communicate  with  the  high, 
salubrious,  and  fertile  districts  of  Popayan, 
Pasto,  Tuquerres,  and  the  famous  valley  of 
Cauca,  which  Bolivar  called  *'the  Italy  of 
America." — ^The  fauna  and  flora  of  New  Grana- 
da combine  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  tropi- 
cal, intertropical,  and  temperate  zones.  The 
traveller  frequently  encounters  in  a  single  day's 
journey  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
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yegetable  peculiarities  of  the  three  central  zones 
of  the  globe.  Uc  finds  wheat,  potatoes,  the 
breadfruit,  the  quina  (Peruvian  bark),  pitayo^ 
cedar,  balsam  of  Tola,  vanilla,  lignmnvitoo,  mOf 
hogany,  wax  tree,  caoutchouc,  and  the  three 
trees  perhaps  most  precious  of  alL  viz. :  the 
alhataque^  the  vine  of  the  cross,  ana  the  ariio^ 
all  remarkable  specifics,  the  first  against  inflam- 
mation, the  second  for  stanching  effusions  of 
blood,  and  the  third  for  instantaneously  stoppmg 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  Pearls,  mother  of  pearl, 
tortoise  sheU,  and  coral  abound  on  the  coasts  of 
Panama  and  Carthagena.  The  changeable  but- 
terfly of  Muzo  is  without  a  rival  in  its  beauty,  as 
also  the  curious  and  brilliant  bird  of  Velez,  call- 
ed 9ol  y  luna  (sun  and  moon)  from  having  the 
image  of  both  those  luminaries  portrayed  on  its 
wings.  In  the  vast  unexplored  forests  popular 
tradition  reports  the  existence  of  the  panchique 
and  mantarita,  enormous  quadrupeds  never 
seen  alive,  but  whose  tracks,  those  of  the  first 
round,  and  those  of  the  second  marked  with 
three  great  toes,  have  been  often  observed  in 
the  mountains  of  Ooconuco  in  Pop^an,  and  at 
Piedecuesta  in  Santander.  It  is  affirmed  that 
on  the  line  of  the  tracks  of  the  panehique  the 
branches  of  the  trees  have  been  broken  off  to 
the  height  of  16  feet. — ^The  geological  condi- 
tions of  New  Granada  are  equally  extraordinary 
and  perplexing,  and  must  ultimately  attract 
the  study  of  scientific  men.  Everywhere  are 
found  traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a 
disarrangement  and  intermixture  of  primitive 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  which  seem  to  put  all 
classification  at  defiance.  In  places  great 
rivers  and  even  small  streams  have  cut  through 
mountains  of  the  hardest  rocks,  leaving  dizzy 
escarpments  on  either  hand;  in  other  places 
we  come  suddenly  on  enormous  subsidences  in 
the  earth,  as  if  the  props  of  its  surfiEUse  had  sud- 
denly given  way,  or  vast  caverns  glistening 
with  ^actites;  while  everywhere  colossal 
masses,  lifted  high  above  the  general  level,  at- 
test the  violence  of  volcanic  agencies.  These 
agencies  are  still  active  in  some  places,  as  in 
Batan  near  Sogamoso,  where  the  soil  is  so 
much  heated  that,  although  in  the  heart  of  the 
Andes,  it  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
The  celebrated  New  Qranadian  geologist,  Joa- 
quin Acosta,  describes  great  glaciers  which  he 
saw  in  the  Paramo  of  Ruiz,  a  phenomenon  which 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  Humboldt  and 
Boussingault. — From  Costa  Rica  to  Venezuela, 
New  Granada  abounds  in  rich,  auriferous  allu- 
vions of  great  extent  There  is  hardly  a  state 
which  does  not  possess  in  its  soil  more  or  less 
gold.  It  is  claimed  that  Choco,  Antioquia,  Mari- 
quita,  Popayan,  Pamplona,  Ocafia,  Bucaraman- 
ga,  and  other  places  are  exceedingly  rich  in  that 
metal.  Even  now,  though  rudely  worked  by  a 
few  laborers,  they  produce  annually  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000  worth.  The  auriferous 
sands  of  Antioquia,  according  to  M.  Dufr^- 
noy,  afford  results  very  nearly  coinciding  with 
those  of  California.  Choco  produces  nearly 
all  the  platinum,  and  Muzo  the  emeralds,  which 


are  now  found  in  foreign  markets ;  and  in  ra. 
rious  parts  of  the  country  are  mines  of  nlTcr. 
copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  coal  (In  Bo^>- 
ta,  Call,  Soata,  Chiriqui,  &c.),  amcthvtfU,  and 
other  varieties  of  rare  and  valuable  stooe*  mU. 
minerals.  The  great  coal  bed  of  Cali,  it  is  l«- 
lieved,  extends  beyond  the  Cordilleras  to  tb« 
Pacific. — ^The  late  Col.  CodazzirhaH  demoo- 
strated  that  in  the  highlands  of  BogoU,  Tio^a. 
and  Velez,  where  is  now  the  densest  popo^ 
tion,  there  once  existed  a  system  of  broad  aui 
deep  lakes,  which,  breaking  through  the  bar- 
riers that  encircled  them,  precipitated  tb<ni- 
selves  through  what  is  now  the  river  Soarei 
or  Sogamoso  into  the  ocean,  leaving  the  rot- 
ged  traces  of  their  irruption  boldly  marked  r>c 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  same  anthorin 
conceives  that  this  great  cataclysm  may  ha«v 
occurred  within  the  past  four  centuries  Soiat 
evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  is  afforded 
by  two  great  stones  which  have  been  diacorcrtd 
on  opposite  sides  of  what  must  have  be«D  tfa* 
borders  of  the  principal  lake ;  both  lace  toward 
the  points  of  rupture  of  the  mountains,  aod 
the  faces  of  both  are  covered  with  aculpCorfi. 
among  which  are  distinguishable  figures  erf*  the 
frog  (Uie  Chibcha  sign  of  water)  in&k  ootspread 
feet,  and  human  figures  with  upraised  anu^  in 
attitude  of  surprise  or  alann.  The  Cojine*  d« 
Tui^a,  the  Calzada  del  Llano  de  PatagOi  acid 
the  ruins  of  Infiemito  are  remarkable  teamuSi 
of  Chibcha  architecture.  The  last  named  coa- 
sistff  of  100  beautiful  round  columna  of  crets 
sandstone,  one  15  feet  high,  probably  b^oof- 
ing  to  some  palace  or  temple.  Beyond  the  fin- 
Its  of  the  Chibcha  kingdom,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  are  found  innamerabk 
ancient  relics  of  stone,  the  probable  remaiw 
of  a  race  more  cultivated  than  was  ibnnd  tbcr» 
in  1587. — Among  the  natural  curiosities  <tf 
the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  fidls  of  Te- 
quendama  near  Bogota,  upward  of  700  frd 
nigh ;  the  natural  bridge  of  Pandi  or  Ieoooii». 
spanning  the  river  Sumapaz  at  an  elevatioii  of 
600  feet ;  the  cascade  of  the  Rio  Vinapn  fc 
called  fh>m  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it> 
waters  are  charged;  the  great  orifices  caDcd 
Hovo  del  Aire  and  Hoyo  de  los  P^aroa«  netf 
Velez;  the  Pefion  de  Quitisoaue,  from  the 
symmetrically  pierced  summit  of  which  fid!  I 
beautiful  streams  of  water;  the  Fara-T«ftft 
(man  and  woman  in  the  Chibcha  lango^v . 
and  the  Boqueron  de  Pefia  Armada,  wBch  art 
two  stupendous  cuta  or  excavations  made  b^ 
the  Rio  Minero,  the  second  10^650  feet  deep*: 
and  the  natural  tunnel  of  the  Rio  Snarei. — ^Tikr 
people  of  New  Granada  are  generally  distift- 
guished  for  their  aptitude,  festive  humor,  aad 
generous  impulses.  They  are  hospitable,  aad 
invincible  in  their  repugnance  to  limitary  rak. 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  military  chief  hm 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  pow- 
er. The  educated  classes  rvSk  among  the  toA 
in  South  America  for  their  scientific  and  liters 
ary  culture.  The  people  of  Socorro  and  An- 
tioquia have  been  called  the  **  New  Fnglawiga 
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of  Now  Granada,"  from  their  laborious  indus- 
try and  their  mercantile  enterprise.  The  women 
of  Antioqoia,  Bogota,  Ocafia,  and  other  cities 
tre  celebrated  by  travellers  for  their  grace  and 
beiatj.— The  interior  conmierce  of  the  country 
u  greater  than  the  exterior.  The  annual  ex- 
ports and  their  values  are  given  approximately 
in  the  following  table : 

Gold 16,000,000 

PlAtiiiiiin«  direr,  emeralds,  &c 1,000,000 

PMrit  tod  tortoiM  BheU 800,000 

Tolneeo,  from  AmUlem*,  Caoea,  &c 8,000,000 

Pioamahats 1,400,000 

Other  maaaflKtiiiet 60,000 

Qniaiie 400,000 

l^e  woods  and  timber. tOOfiOO 

Cittt 500.000 

Hhki 500,000 

C$ao 80,000 

Ctootehonc  (India  rubber) 50,000 

Mihe,  Tegetablelrory,  rice,  balsam,  Ae.....  900,000 

Total 114,180,000 

Indostiy  in  the  country  is  generally  backwar^ 
and  travel  la  difficult  from  the  absence  of  ffood 
roads.— The  constitution  of  New  Granada  is 
closely  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
Complete  freedom  in  reli^on  and  worship  is 
conceded,  and  there  is  absolute  independence 
of  church  and  state.  Trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
the  press,  free  navigation  of  me  interior  waters 
of  the  republic  for  all  flags,  prohibition  of  mo- 
nopolies, abolition  of  slavery  and  the  penalty 
of  death  for  political  offences,  gratuitous  pri- 
mary education,  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  in  every  parochial  district,  equal  rights 
of  foreigners  with  citizens,  freedom  of  foreign 
and  domestic  periodicals  from  postage,  a  deci- 
mal money  system,  freedom  of  the  ports  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  and  liberal  encouragement 
of  emigration,  are  amon^  the  laws  and  guaran- 
tlea  wMch  have  distinguished  the  policy  of  the 
coon^  and  its  government.  The  public  treas- 
nrj,  although  weighed  down  by  an  exterior 
debt  of  $34,500,000,  inherited  from  the  old  re- 
public of  Colombia,  has  been  managed  with 
great  integrity.  The  revenue  has  fallen  to  about 
12,000,000  annually,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the 
lorrender  of  imposts  on  the  transit  of  the  isth- 
mos  of  Panama.  There  are  800  public  schools, 
60  seminaries  and  colleges  for  higher  and  pro- 
fessional instruction,  4T  printing  establishments, 
40  periodicals,  various  literary  and  scientific 
societies  and  theatres,  8  hospitals,  2  asylums, 
one  of  which  is  for  orphans,  and  a  number  of 
MTings  ba^cB  for  the  poor,  administered  gratu- 
itoosly,  and  paying  an  interest  of  1  per  cent,  a 
month.  Efforts  are  now  making  to  finish  the 
"Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  New 
Granada,^^  a  work  of  great  extent  and  value, 
eommenoed  by  Ool.  Codazzi,  and  cut  short  by 
his  death. — ^The  principal  aboriginal  nation  of 
Kew  Granada  was  Chibcha,  or  Muysca,  rank- 
inf  fourth  in  the  list  of  semi-civilized  American 
fiunilies — tho  Tzendals  or  Toltecs  being  first, 
the  Kahuatls  or  Aztecs  second,  and  the  Qui- 
choas  or  Pemvians  third.  The  early  chroniclers 
represent  them  as  frugal,  industrious,  and  hap- 
py, with  a  well  organized  government  and  a 


systematized  religion.  They  believed  in  the 
teachings  of  the  beneficent  demi-god  Nemque- 
teba  (envoy  of  God),  who  corresponded  in 
character  with  Manco  Oapao  in  Peru,  and 
Quetzalcoatl  in  Mexico.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  to  man,  according  to  the  Chibcha 
tradition,  seated  on  a  rainbow.  The  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Ghibchas  was  divided  between  the 
jjpa  or  lord,  who  resided  in  Muequet^  now 
Irenza,  and  the  eaque,  signifying  also  lord,  who 
lived  in  Hunsa,  now  Tu^ja.  There  was  an 
elective  high  priest,  whose  seat  was  in  Iraca, 
now  Sogamozo,  who  had  the  right  of  final  me- 
diation between  the  zipa  and  the  zaque.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  it 
would  seem,  had  some  notion  of  a  triune  God. 
Their  language  was  soft  and  fiuent,  rich  in 
words,  and  fi^  of  sonorous  diphthongs.  The 
sound  eh  was  often  repeated,  as  in  the  Italian. 
Although  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  number- 
ing upward  of  2,000,000,  and  having  chieftains 
distinguished  in  war,  yet  they  werer  reduced 
by  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  a  lawyer  transformed 
into  a  general,  but  nevertheless  worthy  to  rank 
with  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  but 
166  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  Ohiriqui  to  Gk>fiuira,  are  of  the 
Carib  stock,  and  very  similar  to  the  Guaranis 
of  Brazil.  Some  nations  are  still  in  a  savage 
state,  as  the  Mesayos,  Caquetes,  Cheques,  Mo- 
coas,  Omaguas,  Gfo%jiras,  and  others.  These 
still  preserve  their  languages,  but  the  Chibchas 
and  allied  nations  have  nearly  lost  theirs,  and 
now  speak  Spanish.  The  Mesayos  and  some 
others  are  said  to  be  cannibals^  with  very  in- 
distinct ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being. — ^The  coasts 
of  New  Granada  were  discovered  by  Alonzo  de 
OJeda  in  1499,  and  visited  by  Kodrigo  Bastidas 
in  1501,  and  by  Columbus  in  1502.  The  con- 
quest was  effected  in  1586-7^  and  the  country 
erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1718.  The  first 
efforts  for  emancipation  from  Spain  were  made 
in  1781  and  1795 ;  independence  was  procl^m- 
ed  in  1810,  and  secured  by  Bolivar  in  1819. 
The  union  of  the  country  with  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador,  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  was  dis- 
solved in  1830,  and  the  present  republic  of  New 
Granada  finally  organized  in  1882,  since  which 
period  there  have  been  7  successive  administra- 
tions in  the  government,  each  completing  its 
constitutional  term  of  4  years,  viz. :  that  of  Gen. 
Santander,  from  1888  to  1886  inclusive;  Br. 
Marquez,  1837-'40;  Gen.  Herran,  1840-'44; 
Gen.Mosquera,  1845-'8;  Gen.  Lopez,  1849-'52; 
Gen.  Obando,  whose  term  was  concluded  by 
the  vice-presidents  Obaldia  and  Mallarino, 
1853-'6;  and  Dr.  Ospma,  1867-'60.  Every 
revolution  attempted  in  New  Granada  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  civil 
government  has  been  uninterrupted. — See  J. 
Aoosta,  RiMtoria  del  descuMmimtOy  eonquUta^ 
y  colonisMtion  de  Nueva  Granada  (Paris,  1849); 
Mosquera,  "  Memoirs  on  the  Geography  of  New 
Granada"  (New  York,  1858) ;  and  J.  F.  Holton, 
"Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes"  (New  York, 
1856) 
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NEW  GUINEA,  OP  Paptta,  next  to  Austra- 
lia the  largest  island  of  Australasia,  lying  be- 
tween lat  O"*  15'  and  10**  8.  and  long.  181**  20' 
and  149''  20'  E.;  length  1,200  m.;  area  esti- 
mated at  200,000  sq.  m.  To  the  S.  it  is  divid- 
ed from  Australia  by  the  straits  of  Endeavor 
and  Torres,  the  latter  of  which  is  about  80  m. 
broad ;  on  the  N.  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  on  the  E.  it  is  separated  from  New 
Britain  by  Dampier  strait ;  and  on  the  W*  are 
Oeram  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Molucca  sea. 
It  is  of  irregular  outline,  and  the  coasts  are  in 
many  places  deeply  indented  with  bays.  Little 
is  known  of  the  whole  island,  and  until  very 
lately  the  acqudntance  of  Europeans  with  it 
has  been  confined  to  a  few  places  on  the  coast. 
The  interior  has  not  been  explored  by  white 
men,  but  recent  travellers  describe  the  whole 
northern  peninsula  of  the  island  as  rugged  and 
mountainous.  A  succession  of  jagged  ran^ 
stretches  far  away  into  the  interior,  and  is  visi- 
ble from  both  the  N.  and  S.  coasts ;  it  runs  E. 
and  W.,  and  the  highest  peaks  appear  to  bo 
covered  with  snow.  No  traces  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion are  to  be  found,  slate  and  limestone  being 
the  rocks  chiefly  met  with.  The  rivers  of 
New  Guinea  are  unknown,  the  mouths  of  a 
few  only  having  been  seen;  but  it  is  inferred 
fVom  the  great  height  of  the  mountain  range  in 
the  interior,  and  its  distance  from  the  coasts, 
that  there  must  exbt  some  considerable  streams. 
In  lat.  5"  and  long,  isr  80'  the  Dutch  discov- 
erers of  1628  examined  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  they  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  a 
mile  broad,  but  at  a  short  distance  above  it 
was  found  to  branch  off  into  three  different 
streams.  The  climate  of  New  Guinea  is  warm, 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  moist,  with  heavy- 
rains  from  March  to  October.  The  whole  isl- 
and appears  to  be  one  luxuriant  forest,  and 
many  of  the  trees  reach  the  height  of  180  feet. 
The  accounts  of  all  the  navigators  who  have 
touched  on  its  coasts  agree  in  describing  it  as 
a  rich  and  magnificent  country,  containing,  in 
all  probability,  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
products  of  the  Moluccas.  Forrest  found  the 
nutmeg  tree  on  an  island  situated  near  the 
coast ;  and  he  learned  that  a  people  in  the  in- 
terior, called  Haraforas,  cultivate  the  ground 
and  bring  their  produce  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
that  they  are  very  poor,  and  some  of  them 
have  long  hair;  and  that  they  live  in  trees, 
which  they  ascend  by  cutting  notches  in  them. 
The  hog  is  the  only  large  mammiferous  land 
animal  found  in  New  Gumea.  The  Dutch 
naturalists,  who  resided  on  the  S.  coast  for  8 
months  in  1828,  only  found  6  mammifers,  and 
all  of  them  belonged  to  the  marsupial  or 
pouched  class  of  Australia ;  two  of  them  were 
kangaroos,  but  differed  from  all  others  of  the 
same  family  by  their  singular  habit  of  living  in 
trees.  The  feathered  tribes  are  of  p-eat  beauty 
and  infinite  variety.  New  Guinea  is  the  native 
country  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  said 
to  migrate  in  large  fiocks,  in  the  dry  season,  to 
the  blands  lying  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.   During 


the  residence  of  the  Dutch  on  the  S.  cout 
they  collected  119  species  of  bird^,  belonging 
to  60  genera.  In  this  collection,  birds  of  prey 
were  rare,  and  the  family  of  the  pies  altogHb«r 
wanting.  The  most  numerous  fsmili««  coin 
sisted  of  the  insect  eaters,  parrots,  and  pige<icu. 
There  were  many  aquatic  birds,  both  web-foot- 
ed and  waders,  but  more  especially  the  h^er. 
The  Dutch  naturalists  also  collected  26  difier • 
ent  species  of  reptiles,  viz. :  15  lizards,  5  wr* 
pents,  5  frogs,  and  1  tortoise.  Fish  were  fbimd 
m  abundance  on  the  coast. — ^The  inhabitanuof 
New  Guinea  are  a  variety  of  the  negrillo  or  ori- 
ental negro,  and  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race  throughout  the  island.  No  other 
indigenous  race  has  been  found  on  any  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  prisoners  brought  from  the 
interior  and  sold  as  slaves  are  found  to  be  th« 
same.  The  Papuan  negroes  are  below  Iht 
middle  height,  or  about  6  feet  4  inches ;  thttr 
complexion  is  deep  brown  or  black ;  the  nose 
is  fiat  with  wide  nostrils ;  the  mouth  is  largt, 
with  thick  lips  and  good  teeth.  The  hair  c(f 
the  head  grows  in  spiral  detached  tuAf  aboot 
10  inches  long,  and  the  beard  and  whiskers  an 
frizzly.  A  very  wide  difference  seems  to  eiaA 
in  the  state  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast,  har- 
ing  been  for  ages  in  communication  with  tb« 
people  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  more  espe- 
cially with  those  of  the  Moluccas,  have  re- 
ceived a  certain  portion  of  their  civilization. 
They  have  consequently  good  dwellings;,  ind 
are  decently  clothed ;  they  build  large  rowing 
and  sailing  boats,  and  have  a  knowledge  t*( 
iron;  they  cultivate  some  ground,  and  hare 
two  domestic  animals,  the  hog  and  the  d*^ 
Toward  the  E.  the  tribes  bea>me  gradnally 
more  barbarous.  In  1822,  when  the  Dutch 
visited  the  8.  coast,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria in  Australia,  they  encountered,  in- 
stead of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
site shores,  a  tribe  of  naked  and  ferocioas 
savages,  who  avoided  every  attempt  made  to 
hold  intercourse  with  them.  They  nad  cani>o«, 
but  no  domesticated  animals,  and  did  not  know 
the  use  of  iron.  The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  small,  independent  tribes,  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  live  in  a  state  of  almost 
continual  warfare.  On  the  N.  and  S.  coasts 
the  Dutch  discoverers  in  1828  and  1835  fotmd 
it  necessary  to  procure  fresh  interpreters  wh^a 
they  moved  even  a  few  miles.  The  popolatko 
of  New  Guinea  must  be  small,  but  there  b  do 
means  of  forming  any  correct  estimate  of  its 
amount — ^The  island  was  discovered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Portu- 
guese, by  whom  it  was  named  New  Gainm 
from  the  strikhig  resemblance  between  it*  in- 
habitants and  those  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The 
Malay  and  Javanese  call  it  Tannah-pavab> 
puwah,  which  means  the  land  of  the  wooIIt  or 
frizzled,  and  this  has  been  corrupted  into 
Papua.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European 
nation  to  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  oo 
New  Guinea.    In  1828  they  began  to  erect  ft 
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fort  in  kt  5*  8.  and  long.  188*  80*  E.,  but  the 
climate  prored  so  nnhealthj  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  it.  In  1845  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Hjr  soirejed  140  m.  of  the  8.  E.  coast  of  New 
Guinea  within  the  Qreat  Bight,  and  found  the 
coast  low,  and  intersected  by  many  channels 
which  aM>eared  to  be  the  estuaries  of  a  large 
rirer.  the  boats  ascended  one  of  these  for 
aboQt  20  m.,  but  as  the  inhabitants  appeared 
to  be  of  a  warlike  disposition  it  was  thought 
imprndent  to  land.  There  were  many  villages 
seen  at  iotenrals  along  the  banks.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  schooner  Bramble  continued 
this  nurey  along  the  8.  E.  shore  of  the  bight, 
and  as  they  proceeded  8.  it  was  found  that  the 
country  improved  in  appearance.  In  1848  the 
Battlesoake,  another  British  ship,  accompanied 
bj  the  Bramble,  commenced  a  further  survey 
of  the  8.  K  part  of  New  Guinea.  They  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  many  reefs  and  smaller 
i&hmds,  and  found  the  height  of  a  mountain,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  8.  E.  cape  of  the  isl- 
and, to  bo  13,205  feet  above  the  sea.  Euro- 
pean and  Mohanmiedan  traders  are  found  at 
Dorey  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Dutch,  who  have 
again  formed  settlements  on  the  island  and 
taken  possession  of  it  as  far  E.  as  long.  141% 
cany  on  an  active  and  exclusive  trade  between 
it  and  the  Moluccas.  The  population  of  the 
Botch  possessions  on  the  coast  amounted  in 
1859  to  about  100,000.  The  governor  in  1860 
was  Lient.  Col.  Nagtglas.  The  value  of  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands  is  estimated  at 
$600,000. 

XEW  HAMP8mRE,  one  of  the  13  oriffinal 
states  of  the  American  Union,  bounded  N.  by 
Canada  East,  K  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic,  8. 
by  Maaaachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  42"*  41'  and  45°  11' 
N.,  and  long.  70°  40'  and  72°  28'  W. ;  length 
torn  K.  to  8.  176  m.,  extreme  breadth  90  m., 
average  breadth  45  m. ;  area,  9,280  sq.  m.,  or 
6,939,200  acres.  The  state  is  divided  into 
10  coontiefl,  viz. :  Belknap,  Carroll,  Cheshire, 
Coca,  Grafton,  Hillsborough,  Merrimad^  Rock- 
ntgham,  Straffed,  and  8nllivan.  Concord,  on 
the  rirer  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Nashua, 
Keene,  Exeter,  Peterborough,  Laconia,  8om- 
wsworth,  Rochester,  Claremont,  Hanover,  and 
HaverhilL — ^The  population  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1790  and  at  the  subsequent  decennial  pe- 
riods was  as  follows: 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were 
155,960  males  and  161,496  females;  of  the 


colored,  260  were  males  and  260  females.  Deaf 
and  dumb,  162;  blind,  184;  insane,  878;  idiotic, 
851.  Density  of  population,  84.26  to  the  square 
mile ;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union, 
1.87  per  cent  Dwellings,  57,889;  families, 
62,287.  Bom  in  New  Hampshire,  261,591 ;  in 
other  states,  42,686 ;  in  foreign  countries  18,- 
571 ;  unknown,  178 ;  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  other  states  109.878.  The  original 
population  of  New  Hampsnire  was  almost  ex- 
dusivelj  of  English  and  8cotch  descent,  and 
the  rural  districts  still  remain  without  much 
intermixture. — New  Hampshire  has  but  18  m. 
of  sea  coast,  and  the  shore  in  most  places  is 
a  sandy  beach,  bordered  with  salt  marshes. 
There  are  numerous  creeks  and  coves,  which 
form  harbors  for  small  craft;  but  Portsmouth, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  is  the  only 
haven  for  large  ships.  About  8  m.  off  the 
coast  lie  the  Isles  of  8hoals,  8  in  number,  8 
of  which  belong  to  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen, 
and  have  for  2  centuries  past  been  noted  for 
the  superior  quality  of  their  dried  cod,  known 
in  the  market  as  the  Isles  of  8hoals  dunfish. 
For  about  20  to  80  m.  back  from  the  shore 
the  country  is  level,  occasionally  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond  this  the  hills 
increase  in  number,  and  in  many  parts  rise  into 
lofty  mountains,  particularly  toward  the  N. 
part  of  the  state^  where  the  White  mountains 
are  situated.  The  White  mountains  proper 
extend  only  from  14  to  20  m.,  but  detached 
groups  are  found  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  whole  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  range.  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  of  the  state  are  Grand 
Monaonock,  near  the  8.  W.  comer,  8,450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Chocorua  in  Al- 
bany, 8,858  feet;  8unapee  mountain,  near 
8unapee  lake;  Eearsarge  mountain,  between 
8utton  and  Salisbury,  2,461  feet;  Carres 
mountain  in  Ellsworth  jMoosehiUock  in  Ben- 
ton, 4,686  feet;  Mt.  Washington,  the  most 
elevated  peak  of  the  White  mountains,  6,285 
feet  high;  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  at  Franconia 
Notch,  5,500  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the 
strip  bordering  the  ocean,  the  whole  state  is 
mountiunous  and  broken,  but  there  are  many 
fine  valleys  through  which  the  chief  rivers 
have  their  course.  The  general  slope  of 
the  country  is  from  N.  to  8.  The  Connecticut 
river,  which  is  the  largest  stream,  rises  near 
the  N.  extremity,  and  forms  nearly  the  whole 
W.  boundary ;  the  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  from  this  state  are  the  Upoer  and 
Lower  Ammonoosuck  in  the  N.,  and  the  Ash- 
uelot  in  the  8.  The  Merrimack  is  formed*  by 
the  junction  of  the  Pemigewasset,  which  rises 
in  the  White  mountains,  and  the  Winnepise- 
ogee,  the  outlet  of  the  l^e  of  the  same  name, 
at  IVanklin,  and  runs  8.  throng  the  middle 
of  the  state  to  Massachusetts.  Baker^s  river, 
rising  near  Moosehillook  mountain  and  uniting 
with  the  Pemigewasset  at  Plymouth,  is  one 
of  its  principal  sources.    The  Salmon  Falls 
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river  and  the  PiBoataqoa,  of  whiob  it  is  a  branch, 
constitute  part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Oocheco  is  a 
branch  of  the  Salmon  Falls ;  and  the  Lamprej 
and  Exeter  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pisca- 
taqoa  proper.  The  Merrimack  and  its  branches, 
and  the  Salmon  Falls,  have  nnmeroos  cataracts, 
and  furnish  a  large  amoont  of  water  power  to 
Manchester  and  other  mannflGkctnring  towns  on 
their  banks.  The  Androscoggin  has  a  small  part 
of  its  course  in  the  N.  £.  of  this  state,  and  the 
Saco  also  has  its  source  among  the  White  moun- 
tiuns,  and  runs  S.  E.  into  Maine.  The  passage 
of  the  Saco  near  its  head  waters  through  the 
mountains  forms  the  celebrated  Notch,  a  re- 
markable chasm  2  m.  long,  and  where  narrow- 
est onlv  22  feet  wide.  This  is  the  onlj  opening 
throngn  the  mountains,  and  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  the  stream  becomes  much  swollen.  In  1826 
a  violent  storm  caused  a  slide  of  earth  2  m.  from 
^e  Notch  which  crushed  9  persons,  choked  up 
the  Saco  river,  and  flooded  the  country.  The 
Margalloway,  which  falls  into  Lake  Umba- 
gog,  has  part  of  its  course  in  New  Hampshire. 
About  110,000  acres  of  the  surface  of  this  state 
are  covered  with  water.  Winnepiseogee  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  lake.  It  is  about  25 
m.  long  by  from  1  to  10  broad,  and  contains 
about  860  islands,  and  its  shores  are  indented 
with  numerous  bays.  Umbagog  lake,  about  18 
m.  long  and  10  broad,  on  the  boundary  between 
Mfdne  and  New  Hampshire,  is  the  source  of 
the  Androscoggin ;  Connecticut  lake,  the  source 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  N. ; 
and  Sunapee  and  Squam  lakes  and  several 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  the  sources  and 
recipients  of  many  streams.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Niagara  falls,  the  mounts  scenery  of 
New  Hampshire  attracts  more  tourists  than 
any  other  natural  object  in  the  United  States. 
The  traveller  may  wander  for  weeks  through  a 
country  which  presents  to  the  view  a  continual 
change  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  water- 
falls, and  for  which  the  grandeur  and  diversity 
of  its  scenery  have  procured  the  appropriate 
name  of  "the  Switzerland  of  America." — ^The 
geological  formations  of  New  Hampshire  are  id- 
most  exclusively  those  of  Uie  ancient  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  the  mica  and  talcose  slates,  quartz 
rock,  granular  limestones,  granites,  gneiss,  &c. 
Though  they  contain  numerous  veins  of  me- 
tallic ores,  none  of  these  have  proved  of  much 
practical  importance.  The  most  promising  are 
the  enormous  beds  of  magnetic  and  specular 
iron  ores  of  Bartlett,  and  the  specular  ores 
of  Piermont  on  the  western  side  of  the  state, 
neither  of  which  have  ever  been  worked.  At 
Franconia  a  blast  furnace  (the  only  one  ever 
built  in  the  state)  and  some  forge  fires  have 
been,  with  some  interruptions,  in  operation 
since  1811,  reducing  the  niagnetic  ores  of  that 
vicinity.  Oopper,  zinc,  and  lead  ores,  most  of 
the  last  argentiferous,  are  found  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  towns.  A  lead  mine,  largely  argentiferous 
and  containing  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oopper,  is  successfully  worked  in  Warren.    A 


vein,  containing  oxide  of  tin  in  smiD  quantity 
and  associated  with  arsenic,  occurs  in  the  town 
of  Jackson.  Granular  quartz  has  been  worked 
in  the  towns  of  Unity  and  Eeene,  and  applied 
to  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  ground  between 
millstones  and  bolted,  to  be  used  either  ••  a 
polishing  powder  or  for  the  preparation  of  Mutd 
paper  at  the  manufactory  of  tnat  article  in  Bock- 
ingham,  Vt  It  has  also  been  mixed  iniit««d  of 
barytes  with  white  lead.  Aoworth,nearB4fIiOwi 
FaUs,  is  celebrated  for  its  beryls,  specimens  of 
which  of  gigantic  size  are  found  in  the  eoUee- 
tions  of  minerals  throughout  Europe.  Tbers 
are  also  found  tourmalines  and  mica  in  gnsi 
perfection.  The  latter  is  extensively  qujorried 
at  Alstead,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Acwortlt,  and  M 
Grafton,  85  nules  N.  It  is  sold  at  from  $2  to 
$8  per  lb.  to  be  used  for  the  windows  in  stores, 
for  lanterns,  compass  cards,  &c  Solphnrct  of 
molybdenum  is  found  in  many  placets  espe- 
cially at  Westmoreland ;  and  graphite  or  phua- 
bago  is  also  a  common  nunera],  which  i» 
worked  for  the  manufacture  of  crudblet  at 
Taunton,  Mass.  Steatite  or  soapstone  is  abo 
found  at  many  localities.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
quarry  in  Francestown,  and  also  at  that  in  Or- 
ford,  m  large  blocks,  which  are  cut  to  the  ^ 
mensions  of  6  feet  by  8  and  7  feet  by  6,  as 
well  as  into  slabs  and  smaller  blocks.  It  is 
used  for  stoves,  fireplaces,  sinks,  for  rollers 
used  in  dressing  cotton  warp,  and  for  other 
purposes. — ^The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  noc 
generally  very  fertile,  but  by  indu^ry  and  adD 
&e  inhabitants  have  in  great  measure  over- 
come its  natural  defects.  The  best  lands  ars 
in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
subject  to  occasional  ovei^ows.  The  N.  part 
of  the  state  is  chiefly  pasture  and  wood  linl 
The  climate  is  severe,  being  somewhat  cuMcr 
than  that  of  Maine,  but  more  steady.  Differ- 
ence of  elevation  within  the  state,  howercr, 
causes  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  t«ia- 
perature ;  so  much  even  as  20°  to  25*  between 
the  valleys  and  the  more  elevated  positions.  la 
summer  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  100^,  and 
in  winter  the  cold  has  been  known  to  frtem 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  In  the  n«i^ 
borhood  of  the  White  mountains  the  winters 
are  excessively  cold,  and  the  peaks  are  corerei 
more  or  less  with  snow  9  or  10  months  out  oi 
the  12,  from  which  circumstance  their  name  has 
been  derived.  All  parts  of  New  Hampuhire  art 
exceedingly  healthnil,  and  cases  of  remarkahlt 
longevity  are  very  numerous.  The  cold  weath- 
er begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
continues  till  May ;  and  from  the  latter  part  of 
November  till  the  opening  of  spring  the  wbub 
country  is  covered  thickly  with  snow,  and  tha 
rivers  are  all  frozen. — ^The  natural  prodnrtioas 
of  New  Hampshire  include  the  oak,  pine,  he»- 
lock,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees,  mhk^ 
are  largely  exported  in  the  shape  of  lumber.  The 
sugar  maple  and  the  pitch  pme  are  abundaaL 
The  native  animals  though  much  thinned,  tre 
not  yet  exterminated ;  wolves,  bears,  and  other 
wild  beasts  are  atill  found  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
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itite,  and  oooaaonallj  oommit  depredations  on 
the  fknns.  Wild  fowl  and  game  are  abundant, 
and  both  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stored  with 
fiiL— On  June  1, 1850,  New  Hampshire  contain- 
ed 29,229  iarmfl  under  onltivation,  covering  2,- 
251,488  acres  of  improved  and  1,140,928  acres 
of  unimproved  land ;  value  of  fEirms  $55,245,- 
997,  and  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon 
$2,341,126.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  84,288 
hones,  19  asses  and  mnles,  94,277  milch  cows, 
50,027  working  oxen,  114,606  other  cattle, 
^756  sheep,  and  63,487  swine;  a^egate 
Tiloe,  $8,871,901 ;  and  the  value  of  the  ani- 
loals  slan^tered  in  the  year  then  ending  was 
$1,622,873.  Of  wool  there  was  produced  1,- 
108,476  lbs. ;  of  butter,  6,977,056  lbs. ;  and  of 
cheese,  8,196,568  lbs.  The  grain  crops  for  the 
nme  year  were:  vrheat  185,658  bushels,  rye 
183,117,  oats  978,881,  Indian  corn  1,578,670, 
hukj  70,256,  buckwheat  65,265,  and  pota- 
toes 4,804,919 ;  hoy,  598,854  tons ;  clover 
seed  829,  and  other  grass  seed  8,071  bushels ; 
flax  leed,  189  bushels;  flax,  7,752 lbs. ;  peas 
ind  beana,  70,856  bushels ;  tobacco,  50  lbs. ; 
hops,  257,174  lbs.  ;  silk  cocoons,  191  lbs. ; 
maple  sugar,  1,298,868  lbs.,  and  9,811  gal- 
loos  of  molasses;  beeswax  and  honey,  117,140 
Ibi;  wine,  844  gallons.  The  orchard  prod- 
Qds  were  valued  at  $248,568,  those  of  market 

ems  at  $56,810,  and  home  manufactures  at 
,455.— Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
eitensiyely  carried  on,  the  great  water  power 
of  the  rivers  affording  peculiar  facilities  jot  the 
eeoDOfliical  use  of  machinery.  By  the  census 
of  1850  there  were  8,801  manufactories,  each 
prododng  annually  upward  of  $500  worth  of 
goods.  Of  this  number  44  were  engaged  in 
cotton  manufacture,  capital  $10,950,000,  em- 
plojiDg  2,911  male  ^a  9,211  temale  hands, 
eonsmning  raw  material  worth  $4,889,429,  and 
prodndDg  113,106,247  yards  of  stuffs  and 
140,700  lbs.  of  yam,  valued  at  $8,880,619 ;  61 
i^oolkn  ketones,  coital  $2,437,700,  employ- 
ing 928  male  and  1,201  female  hands,  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $1,267,829,  and  pro- 
doosg  9,712,840  yards  of  stuffs  and  165,200  lbs. 
of  yira,  valued  at  $2,127,745 ;  29  iron  founde- 
ria,  famaces,  4c,  capital  $288,700,  employing 
3d0  male  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$187,660,  and  producing  6,074  tons  of  pig,  cast, 
ud  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $888,100;  168 
tttneries,  coital  $^1,975,  consuming  raw  ma- 
teria worth  $548,779,  and  producing  leather 
nhed  at  $900,421.  The  above  list  includes 
the  princiittl  manufactured  articles  of  New 
Hunpshire;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
otl»erg,  which  taken  in  the  aggregate  would 
Probably  amount  to  very  nearly  as  much  in 
^slae.  There  are  numerous  grist  and  saw 
odila,  carriage  factories,  paper  and  powder  mills, 
^ware  and  cutlery  factories,  machine  shops, 
Dumifictories  of  glass,  shoes,  wooden  wares 
^—Portsmouth  is  the  only  port  of  entry,  and 
^  eentre  of  all  the  direct  foreign  commerce 
<^  New  Hampshire ;  but  l^e  great  bulk  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  state  is  carried 
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on  through  Boston.  In  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1859,  the  exports  from  Portsmouth  amoimt- 
ed  to  $9,798,  and  the  imports  to  $28,227.  The 
entrances  comprised  48  vessels  of  4,857  tons, 
44  vessels  and  8,592  tons  being  forei^,  and  the 
clearances  47  vessels  of  4,084  tons,  45  vessels 
and  8,668  tons  being  foreign.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  state  consist  of  manufactured  goods, 
timber,  live  stock,  wool,  fish,  beef,  pork,  apples, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  granite.  The  shipping 
registered  at  Portsmouth  and  belonging  to  the 
state  in  1859  amounted  to  84,485  tons.  The 
steamers  which  run  on  Winnepiseogee  lake  are 
registered  at  Portsmouth.  In  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1859,  there  were  6  vessels  built,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,846.  The  railroads 
lying  wholly  or  in  part  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  their  lengths  withhi  the  state  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows : 

Concord,  from  Ck>sooTd  to  Nftsbaa 86 

Portland  dlrlalon  of  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada 69 

Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  from  Concord  to  Ha- 

TerhfU  ....7! 9B 

White  Mountains,  from  HaTerblll  to  Littleton 20 

Northern  New  Hampshire,  from  Concord  to  W.  Lebanon  99 

Concord  and  Portsmouth 47 

*Concord  and  Claremont^jirom  Concord  to  Bradford ....  26 

Contoocook  BlTer,  from  Hopkinton  to  Hillsborough 16 

Manchester  and  Lawrenea. 28 

Worcester  and  Nashua 8 

Nashua  and  Lowell 4 

Wilton,from  Nashua  to  Wilton 16 

^Peterborough  and  Bhirley,  from  Oroton,  Mass.,  to  Ma- 
son village 12 

Cheshire,  from  Fitchburg  to  Bellows  FaUs 40 

AshueloL  from  South  Vernon,  Yt,  to  Koeno 19 

Manchester  and  North  Weare j9 

Cocheco,  ftt>m  Dover  to  Alton  bay 28 

*Great  Falls  and  Conway  (to  Unioii  Tillage) 80 

Boston  and  Maine 86 

Eastern,  from  Portsmouth  to  Massachusetts. 18 

BuUiTan,  from  BeUows  Falls  to  Windsor,  Vt 26 

Total 681 

Several  short  canals,  locks,  and  dams  were  built 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Merrimack  river,  bnt  they  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  railroaas,  and 
are  now  altogether  disused.  On  Dec.  8,  i860, 
there  were  51  banks,  the  condition  of  which 
was  as  follows:  Liabilities:  capital,  $4,981,- 
000;  circulation,  $8,882,010;  deposits,  $1,284,- 
627.74.  Resources:  notes,  bills  of  exchange^ 
Ac,  $8,794,948.88;  specie.  $248,719.77;  real 
estate,  $76,646.74;  total,  $9,114,815.89.— The 
New  Hampshire  asylum  for  the  insane  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  blind  are 
sent  to  the  Perkins  institution  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  American 
asylum  in  Connecticut.  An  excellent  system 
of  education  has  been  established.  The  office 
of  school  commissioner  was  abolished  in  1850, 
and  the  county  commissioners  of  schools  now 
constitute  the  board  of  education.  The  school 
report  for  the  year  ending  May,  1859,  gives 
the  following  statistics.  The  number  of  dis- 
tricts was  2,862;  of  scholars,  86,708;  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  55,606 ;  male  teach- 
ers 1,104,  female  8,184;  and  87,808  volumes 
were  in  the  school,  district,  or  town  libraries. 

♦  XJnflniahed. 
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In  the  year  1858, 18  teachers*  institatea,  attend- 
ed bj  1,901  teachers,  were  held  in  the  different 
oonntiea.  There  are  4  theological,  1  medical, 
and  107  private  schools,  and  1  college,  Dart- 
month,  with  an  income  in  1850  of  $11,000. 
In  1858  a  honse  of  reformation  for  jayenile  and 
female  offenders  waa  opened  at  the  *^  Stark 
Farm"  in  the  vicinitj  of  Manchester,  capable 
of  accommodating  125  bojs  and  25  females. 
Dmring  the  year  ending  May  81,  1859,  88  con- 
victs were  received  into  the  state  prison,  mak- 
ing a  total,  with  those  nrevionsly  imprisoned, 
of  148.  The  receipts  ana  earnings  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  year  were  $10,578,  and  the 
expenses  $8,247.  In  1859,  according  to  the 
latest  reports  of  the  different  denominationB, 
there  were  700  churches  or  religions  societies, 
of  which  91  were  Baptist,  24  Christian,  190 
Oongregational,  16  Unitarian,  78  Universalist, 
14  Episcopal,  127  Freewill  Baptist,  15  Friends*, 
91  Metiioaist,  8  Presbyterian,  11  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 2  Shakers*,  and  88  union  and  miscellane- 
ous. Hie  value  of  church  property  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  in  New  Hampshire  in  1860  was  88, 
8  of  which  were  daily.  There  is  one  monthly 
periodical,  devoted  to  education. — ^The  consti- 
tntion  of  1784,  amended  in  1792,  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  composed  of  5 
members,  a  senate  of  12,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, all  to  be  elected  annually.  The  state 
is  divided  into  5  councillor  and  12  senatorial 
disMcts.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to 
every  male  inhabitant  21  vears  old,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  town  6  months,  excepting  paupers, 
and  persons  who  at  their  own  request  are  ex- 
ousea  from  paying  taxes.  A  town  having  150 
rateable  polls  may  choose  one  representative, 
with  the  allowance  of  one  additional  represen- 
tative for  every  additional  800  polls.  The  gen- 
eral election  is  held  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  March, 
and  the  official  year  begins  on  the  1st  Wednes- 
day in  June.  No  person  can  hold  the  office  of 
governor,  or  be  a  senator  or  representative  in 
the  legislature,  unless  he  conforms  to  some 
denomination  of  Protestantism.  The  selectmen 
of  towns  must  submit  to  the  inhabitants  once 
in  every  7  years  the  question  of  amending  the 
constitution,  when  if  a  majority  be  in  favor 
thereof  a  convention  must  be  called,  and  if  the 
amendments  are  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
when  submitted  to  the  people  they  become 
law.  Since  June,  1859,  the  judiciary  consists 
of  a  supreme  Judicial  court,  with  a  chief  justice 
and  5  associates;  this  is  now  the  only  state 
court,  excepting  justices*  and  police  courts. 
Terms  are  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and  in  some  coun- 
ties 8  times  annually.  The  state  is  divided  into 
4  judicial  districts,  and  for  the  determination 
of  questions  of  law  2  terms  are  held  in  each 
annually.  The  revenue  of  New  Hampshire  is 
derived  principally  from  taxation.  For  the 
year  ending  June  1, 1860,  it  amounted  to  $206,- 
890.89,  including  a  balance  in  the  treasury  from 


the  previous  vter  f]^  $97,802.60,  aad  a  Vmm^ 
rarj  loan  of  $42,750.    The  expenditsre  dari^ 
the  same  year  was  $184,446.77,  which  left  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  state  of  $22,444.61 
On  June  1,  1860,  the  amount  of  the  state  d*b( 
was  $82,147.76,  fh>m  which  would  have  to  b« 
deducted  the  amount  in  the  trearary,  aone  0Q^ 
standing  taxes,  and  $15,593  of  trust  fte^— 
New  Hampshire  was  first  visited  by  Enropcaet 
in  1614,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  aev 
Portsmouth  in  1628.    The  district  was  scrtn) 
times  connected  with  Massachusetts;   it  wm 
made  a  royal  province  in  1679,  but  was  sfiia 
joined  to  Massachusetts  in  1689,  and  was  aftft^ 
ward  for  a  little  while  attached  to  New  York 
In  1741  it  became  a  separate  province,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  revolution.    The  eariy  art- 
tiers  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians' nti] 
after  the  English  got  possession  of  Canada 
In  1689,  in  revenge  for  some  injuries  done  tbca 
18  years  before,  a  party  of  Indians  attael'«i 
Dover,  killed  many  of  the  inhabitania,  n4 
burned  several  houses.     The  settlementi  d 
New  Hampshire  were  gradually  extended  fcr- 
ther  W.  than  the  original  limits  prescribed  W 
the  patents  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  sn^nNiasJ. 
till  1764,  that  the  territory  at  preMnt  isebd- 
ed  in  Vermont  formed  part  of  the  pioiitt, 
and  grants  of  knd  were  made  in  that  diiectka 
by  the  authorities.    The  din>uted  district  w 
claimed  by  New  York,  and  a  vexatioas  tem- 
troversy  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  indepta 
dence  of  Vermont  was  acknowledged  in  1710 
In  1776  New  Hampshire  made  a  public  deds- 
ration  of  independence,  and  establiahed  a  tarn- 
porary  government  to  continue  during  the  w. 
The  state  took  an  active  part  in  vSb  war  «^ 
independence,  and  the  men  of  New  Btm^ 
shire  were  engaged  on  every  battle  field  fron 
Bunker  hill  to  the  surrender  of  Comwaffis  it 
1781.    At  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Scnfto^ 
Monmouth,  and  Bennington  they  were  partira- 
larly  distinguished  for  their  bravery.    On  Jim 
21, 1788,  the  state  in  convention  ratified  the  cca- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  57  votes  baiac 
cast  for  and  46  against  it    In  1807  the  sail  o/ 
government  was  permanently  established  at 
OonconL    About  1884  a  dispute  of  loajr  stnl 
ing  with  the  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  matt 
north  of  lat.  45°,  who  claimea  to  be  indcptt- 
dent  of  state  jurisdiction,  led  to  the  wS&tarj 
being  called  out,  but  order  was  restored  wiih- 
out  serious  conflict 

NEW  HANOVER,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  C^  bar> 
deringon  the  Atlantic  and  bounded  W.  fay  the 
Gape  Fear  river  and  one  of  its  branches;  ana 
estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  I7,MA. 
of  whom  8,581  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  sir- 
&ce  with  occasional  swamps,  and  a  not 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  foreeCs  of  ; 
The  productions  in  1850  were  S15,4«i8  ba 
of  Indian  com,  168,002  of  sweet  potaloeA.  md 
1,41 8,525  Iba  of  rice.  There  were  6  saw  aAk 
4  planing  miUs,  14  turpentine  distiDcnea,  V 
tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  2  ship  jm^ 
6  new^Mper  offices,  19  churches,  aaa'l,17n 
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ptpk  ittending  pnblio  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railroad. 
OuM  Wilmington. 

NEW  HARMONY,  a  town  in  Posey  co., 
lodn  on  the  Wabash  riyer,  60  m.  from  its 
month;  pop.  estimated  at  700.  It  was  built 
bj  the  Hannonists  under  George  Rapp  in  1815, 
and  poithased  from  them  in  1824  bj  Robert 
Owen  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  social  sys- 
tem, an  ezpenment  which  resulted  unsuccess- 
Mj.  Mr.  Owen  sold  a  large  portion  to  William 
Kaolore,  who  there  established  a  school  of  in- 
(k^,  which  after  a  trial  of  about  6  years  was 
sbiodoDed.  After  the  failure  of  these  various 
pjects  the  town  declined  for  several  years, 
batii  now  improving.  It  contains  an  Episco- 
pal ind  a  Methodist  church,  a  working  men's 
institate,  a  large  school  house,  a  union  hall  used 
as  a  theatre,  S  steam  mills,  and  2  distilleries, 
lo  1857  it  exported  1,900,000  lbs.  of  pork,  6,000 
bbk  of  whiskey,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,- 
000  bosbels  of  Indian  com,  and  600  head  of 
ctttle. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  S.  co.  of  Oonn.,  on  Long 
Iiliod  sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Housatonio 
river,  and  drained  by  the  Naugatuck,  Quine- 
piaek,  and  other  streams;  area,  640  sq.  m.; 
pop.  m  1860,  65,588.  The  surface  is  generally 
DMTen,  mountainous  in  the  middle  and  toward 
the  £.,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  On 
the  eoast  tiiere  are  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were 
235,881  bushels  of  Indian  com,  445,125  of  po- 
tiloes,  112,727  of  rye,  107,859  of  oats,  67,176 
tons  of  hay,  45,986  lbs.  of  wool,  and  948,915 
of  butter.  There  were  11  grist,  6  paper,  and 
1^  aaw  and  planing  mills,  12  founderies,  87 
boot  and  shoe  and  8  pin  manufactories,  18  tan- 
paries,  108  churches,  and  10,781  pupils  attend- 
ing pnblic  schools.  The  county  is  intersected 
hj  the  Naugatuck,  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton, and  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield 
nilroads;  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
ind  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  railroads 
nieet  at  the  capital,  New  Haven. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  township,  city,  and  port  of 
^titry  of  CSonnecticut,  capital  of  New  Haven  co. 
<Dd  aami-capital  of  the  state,  situated  at  the 
head  of  New  Haven  bay  or  harbor,  4  m.  from 
1^  Island  sound,  and  76  m.  K  N".  E.  from 
J*w  York,  in  lat  4V  18'  28"  N.,  long.  72*^  66' 
W"  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,588 ;  in  1860,  not 
iadtiding  abont  1,200  persons  temporarily  re- 
sdmg  in  the  city  for  purposes  of  education, 
3^7,  viz. :  of  the  dty  proper  85,585,  of 
WestTiDe  1,095,  and  of  that  part  of  Fair  Haven 
▼hioh  lies  in  New  Haven  township  2,647.  The 
eitj  stKids  on  a  plain  about  2  m.  wide,  and  is 
u^y  anrroonded  by  hills  from  which  delight- 
<q1  Tiews  may  be  obtained.  Chapel  street,  the 
liuluonable  promenade,  extends  in  a  W.  N.  W. 
^rwtion  throughout  the  length  of  the  city. 
Ihe  dwelling  houses  are  generally  neatly  buUt 
tod  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  many  of  them 
ve  ahnost  hidden  from  view  among  trees.  The 
Bomber  of  magnificent  elma  wit£  which  the 


principal  avenues  are  planted  has  caused  New 
Haven  to  be  called  **  the  city  of  elms.*'  They 
were  mostly  set  out  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  by  James  Hillhouse,  or  through  his  in- 
fluence and  example.  Of  several  public  squares 
which  adorn  the  city,  the  principal  are  Wooster 
scfaare,  an  enclosure  of  5  acres  in  the  E.  part 
hud  out  with  remarkable  elegance  and  good 
taste,  and  the  *^  Green,"  16  acres  in  extent,  and 
shaded  by  beautiM  elms.  Brewster's  park, 
adjoining  West  river  and  WestviUe,  comprises 
55  acres.  Works  to  supply  the  city  with  water 
from  Mill  river  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Of 
the  public  buildings,  the  first  in  point  of  interest 
are  those  connected  with  Yale  college.  Iliey 
consist  mainly  of  8  plain  brick  structures  oppo- 
site the  public  green,  occupying  nearly  a  whole 
square,  and  a  number  of  other  edifices  in  the 
rear,  one  of  which,  occupied  for  the  library,  is 
a  costly  fire-proof  Gothic  building,  160  feet  long. 
(See  Yalb  Oolleoe.)  The  custom  house,  near 
the  green,  is  of  PorUand  stone,  and  has  apart- 
ments for  the  post  office  and  U.  8.  courts.  The 
state  house,  hospital,  medical  cdlege,  railroad 
depot,  young  men's  institute,  orphan  asyhun, 
and  almiBhouse  are  the  principal  otner  buildings. 
There  are  88  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist  10  Con- 
gregational, 7  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  6  Methodist, 
1  Moravian,  8  Roman  Oatholic,  and  1  Universal- 
ist.  The  New  Haven  burying  ground,  contain- 
ing 18  acres,  is  beautifully  laid  out  on  the  N. 
W.  of  the  city.  The  Evergreen  cemetery,  on 
West  river,  is  large  and  tastefrdly  adorned,  and 
near  it  is  a  OatJbolic  burying  ground.  The 
educational  establishments,  b^de  the  coUe^, 
comprise  a  number  of  good  private  seminanes 
for  t>oth  sexes,  and  a  system  of  public  schools. 
There  are  8  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $8,457,000 ;  8  savings  banks  with  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000 ;  4  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies  (capital  $650,000) ;  1  mu- 
tuid  life  insurance  company  (capital  $250,000) ; 
4  daily  newspapers,  and  several  monthly  and 
other  magazines.  A  capital  of  $4,016,965  is 
invested  in  manufactures,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  7,222  persons,  and  produce  $8,722,642 
wortli  of  goods  annually.  The  motive  power 
is  steam.  An  important  manufacture  is  that 
of  docks,  which  are  made  here  very  exten- 
sively, and  are  exported  to  the  most  distant 
countries.  Carriage  making  is  more  lanroly 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  many  as  18,726  vehicles,  valued  at 
$2,228,460,  being  turned  out  annually,  chiefly 
for  the  southern  market.  L*on  worldug,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  that  metal,  and  the  manufacture  of 
boots,  shoes,  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  India  rubber  goods  are  also  prominent 
branches  of  industry. — ^The  harbor  of  New  Ha- 
ven is  shallow,  and  has  extensive  oyster  beds: 
and  the  main  channel  from  the  junction  of 
Quinepiack  and  Ifill  rivers  is  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous, and  not  of  sufficient  depth  for  large 
vessels.  To  meet  the  channel  from  the  buri- 
ness  part  of  the  city  a  wharf  8,500  feet  in  length 
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has  been  bailt,  and  there  are  other  landings  for 
steamboata.  Ship  building  is  almost  confined 
to  Fair  Haven.  Apart  from  the  coasting  trade, 
the  chief  commerce  is  with  the  West  Indies,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  West  India  trade  of  aU 
New  England  being  condncted  by  New  Haven 
merchants,  which  the  U.  6.  commercial  reports 
do  not  fbUy  exhibit,  as  mnch  of  their  business 
is  done  through  New  York.  During  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  the  imports  were  $1,- 
108,288,  and  the  exports  $954,^^9.  The  en- 
trances were  182  vessels,  of  27,916  tons ;  the 
clearances  118  vessels,  of  28,154  tons ;  and  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district,  June  80, 1859, 
was  28,761.  New  Haven  has  regular  commu- 
nication by  steamboats  with  New  York,  and 
railroad  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  Union 
by  means  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  the 
New  Haven  and  Northampton,  and  the  New 
Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington  railroads. 
— ^New  Haven  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  com- 
pany chiefly  from  London  under  Theophilua 
£aton,  their  first  governor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport.  It  was  a  distinct  colony  until 
1664,  when  after  a  protracted  struggle  it  was 
united  with  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of 
1662.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784. 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  a  group  of  volcanic  isl- 
ands in  the  6.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  E.  of  New 
Caledonia,  between  lat  18"  15'  and  20*"  8'  8., 
and  long.  Idd""  80^  and  nO""  E. ;  area  esthnated 
at  2,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  Beside 
a  great  number  of  islets  and  rocks,  they  com- 
prise about  20  islands  of  considerable  sixe,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Espiritu  Santo,  70 
m.  long  by  about  25  m.  broad ;  MallicoUo,  60  m. 
long  by  28  m.  broad,  with  a  good  harbor  called 
Port  Sandwich,  in  lat.  W  25'  8.,  long.  16r  46' 
E.;  Erromango,  Tanna,  Ambrim,  Annatom, 
Aurora,  Banks,  Sandwich,  and  Whitsuntide. 
There  is  an  active  volcano  in  Tanna.  Most  of 
these  islands  are  hilly,  and  there  are  some  hi^ 
mountains.  With  the  exception  of  Erromango, 
and  some  of  the  smaller,  th^  are  all  well  wood- 
ed and  supplied  with  good  water,  and  present 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Sandal  wood 
and  ebony  are  procurable.  Yams,  taro,  shad- 
dookt,  bananas,  limes,  cucumbers,  oocoanuts, 
and  a  species  of  sweet  potato  are  cultivated. 
There  are  few  animals;  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  diminutive  species  of  hog,  which  when  fbll- 
grown  is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit.  The  natives 
are  of  the  same  race  of  oriental  negroes  that 
are  found  on  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  in 
the  vicinity;  they  are  courageous,  active,  and 
hospitably  but  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  In 
point  of  intelligence  they  are  below  the  na- 
tives of  most  of  the  SouUi  sea  islands;  their 
habits  are  disgusting,  their  persons  filthy,  and 
their  feces  smeared  with  turmeric  and,  char- 
coal The  use  of  betel  nut  and  chunam  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  group ;  and  the  language 
it  said  to  possess  a  similarity  to  the  Malay. 
They  have  no  canoes,  and  use  a  sort  of  raft,  on 
which  they  only  venture  a  few  hundred  yards 


from  the  shore. — Quiros  in  1606  was  the  fint 
to  discover  any  portion  of  this  group.  He  ssw 
the  N.  and  latest  island  in  thegroap,  andeoo- 
eluded  that  it  must  be  a  portion  o€  the  Urn 
sought  southern  continent,  which  ha  nsiaiil 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo ;  but  he  made  ao 
explorations  to  satisfy  himself  that  hk  oot^ic- 
ture  was  well  founded.  He  speaks  of  it  oolj 
as  one  land,  and  it  is  described  as  abo«ndiiv 
in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  BougainviDe,  lO 
years  later,  saw  that  the  N.  part  was  oomposid 
of  several  islands,  to  which  he  cmve  the  nsne 
of  the  Great  Cydades.  Cook  discorered  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  S.  chain  in  1778,  and  caikil 
the  isUmds  collectively  the  New  Hebridsi; 
and  as  his  discovery  much  exceeded  in  cxieat 
those  previously  made,  the  name  nven  by  hia 
has  superseded  that  applied  by  Boogabvilk. 
Erromango  has  acquirea  a  melancholy  notorwtj 
from  the  massacre  of  the  well  known  misme- 
ary  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  author  of  ^Mn- 
sionwy  Enterprises." 

NEW  HOLLAND.    See  Austraua. 

NEW  IRELAND,  an  island  in  the  S.  Ftedie 
ocean,  between  lat  2°  40'  and  4°  52'  &,  nd 
long.  150*"  80'  and  152°  50'  K  It  is  aepanled 
from  New  Britain  on  the  S.  W.  by  St.  G««r|C*  t 
channel,  and  from  New  Hanover  on  the  K.  W. 
by  Byron^s  straits;  length  about  200  m^  sw- 
age breadth  12  m.  The  hills  rise  to  the  bciftt 
of  1,500  or  2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  tnm 
base  to  summit  with  the  most  luxuriant  fcRSK 
trees.  The  timber  grows  to  a  greet  bei^ 
many  of  the  trees  being  80  or  90  feet  p«^ 
fectly  straight,  and  9  feet  in  cireinoftriSMCL 
The  indentations  of  the  coast  ofier  several  rvj 
snug  harbors.  The  lower  tracts  are  well  cahi- 
vat^  and  produce  sugar  cane,  bananas,  oocoa- 
nuts, yams,  and  numerous  other  plants  tmt 
trees.  The  inhabitants  are  oriental  negrock 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  thdr 
villages.  Their  canoes  are  neatly  formed,  bat 
not  very  large.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  the 
chief  animals.  The  island  prodneea  for  oomt- 
merce  fancy  woods  and  tortoise  shdl,  the  ha- 
ter of  superior  quality. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  18  original  state* 
of  the  American  Union,  situated  between 
lat  88^  55'  and  41^  21'  N.  and  long  73*  58  md 
75''  29^  W. ;  extreme  length  167  m^  extrsm* 
breadth  96  m. ;  area  estimated  at  8,820  sq.  wl^ 
or  5,824,800  acres.  New  Jersey  is  boimad 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  state  of  New  Toik.  tnm 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  Had- 
son  river ;  E.  by  New  York  bay  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  S.  by  the  Athintic  and  Delawva 
bay ;  and  W.  by  &e  states  of  Delaware  md 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Delaware  river.  The  state  is  divided  iato 
21  counties,  viz, :  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Buriingtoa. 
Oamdea,  Oape  May,  Oumberland,  Essex,  Gkw- 
cester,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  MiddleMK, 
Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Paasaic,  Sakaa. 
Somerset,  Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren.  TreataM^ 
situated  on  the  Ddaware  at  the  head  of  sUssb 
navigation,  ia  the  oapitaL    Several  raflroafc 
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lad  tbe  Delawire  and  Raritan  canal  have  their 
tonnini  bW  Newark  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and  its  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  manofaotares.  The  other  most  im- 
Dortant  cities  and  towns  are  Paterson,  New 
Brangwick,  Oamden,  Jersey  Oity,  Hoboken, 
BvlingtoOf  Princeton,  Haokensaok,  Morris- 
towo,  OloQcester,  Elizabethtown,  Bahway, 
Freehold,  Monnt  Holly,  Bordentown,  and 
Sileou  The  population  of  New  Jersey  in  1790 
ffid  at  subsequent  periods  was  as  follows : 
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Dnsitj  of  population  to  the  square  mile  in 
1800,  68.84;  in  1860,  81.24.  In  1860  there 
were  of  white  inhabitants  288,440  males  and 
Uim  females;  of  the  free  colored,  11,800 
vere  males  and  12,010  females ;  and  of  slaves, 
108  were  males  and  128  females.  Deaf  and 
(famb,  189;  blind,  207;  insane,  879;  idiotic, 
419.  Births,  18,556 ;  marriages,  3,719 ;  deaths, 
(,454.  Number  of  £Eunilies,  89,080 ;  of  dwell- 
ingg,  81,064.  Of  the  white  population,  861,- 
^Iwere  bom  in  the  state,  48,711  in  other 
parti  of  the  Union,  81,092  in  Ireland,  11,877 
in  En^d,  2,262  in  Scotland,  166  in  Wales, 
^1  in  British  America,  10,686  in  Qermany, 
Mi  in  fVance,  and  1,785  in  other  countries, 
or  in  places  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  whites,  27  per  cent  were  under  10 
J«tnof  age,  22.60  between  10  and  20  years, 
18J)8  between  20  and  80,  12.68  between  80 
ud  40,  aTl  between  40  and  50,  5.55  between 
50  and  60,  3.21  between  60  and  70,  1.41  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  0.44  between  80  and  90, 
0.04  between  90  and  100 ;  and  of  0.08  per  cent. 
tbe  agea  were  unknown.  Of  128,748  males 
over  15  years  of  age,  there  were  employed  in 
oonuneroe,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
lad  mining,  46,545  ;  agriculture,  82,884;  labor 
lut  agricultural,  88,388 ;  sea  and  river  naviga- 
^4,861;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  1,781; 
otker  imrauits  requiring  education,  2,457;  gov- 
^mment  civil  service,  373;  as  domestic  ser- 
v»t6)  404;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,l,668. 
I^  atate  is  entitled  to  6  representatives  in 
C6ograaa.— New  Jersey  has  a  direct  coast  line 
of  120  m^  but  including  bays,  islands,  and 
0^  irregularities,  the  coast  measures  540  m. 
On  the  N.  E.,  Raritan,  Newark,  and  New  York 
^  and  the  Hudson  river,  form  good  har- 
wa  for  large  vessels ;  but  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  (^>e  May  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
•■ndy  beach,  mtersected  here  and  there  by  in- 
^  tad  endosmg  long  shallow  lagoons.  Bar- 
1^  bay  and  inlet,  Little  Egg  harbor,  Abse- 
^  inlet,  and  Great  Egg  harbor  are  the  prin- 
<^P«1  openings  for  shipping.  Many  of  the  ports 


which  were  on  this  part  of  the  coast  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of^the  country  have  been  fill- 
ed up  by  silt,  and  others  formed ;  and  as  the 
Atlantic  surf  beats  here  with  unrestrained  vio- 
lence, there  are  frequent  disastrous  shipwrecks. 
The  New  Jersey  shore  of  Delaware  bay  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt  marsh,  destitute 
of  harbors.  On  the  Delaware  river  the  land  is 
more  elevated.  Beside  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware, already  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
E.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  state,  the  interior 
is  watered  by  several  streams,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Passaic  and  Hadcensack, 
flowing  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Raritan,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name ;  Maurice  river, 
whose  mouth  is  in  Delaware  bay ;  and  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river,  which  flows  into  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for 
vessels  of  light  draught  for  distances  varying 
from  10  to  20  m.  from  their  mouths.  A  number 
of  small  streams  fall  into  the  Delaware  river, 
but  they  are  not  navigable. — ^The  surface  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  state  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. The  Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  N.  W.  bound- 
ary, and  a  short  distance  S.  of  it  several  parid- 
lel  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  system  cross  ^e 
state  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  Pennsylvania 
into  New  York.  They  bear  the  local  names 
of  Schooley^s,  Trowbridge,  Ramapo,  and  Sec- 
ond mountains.  In  the  N.  K  there  are  some 
remarkable  elevations,  including  the  Palisades, 
a  range  of  trap  rocks  on  the  Hudson  river,  in 
Bergen  co.,  which  extend  for  about  15  m.  along 
the  river,  with  a  height  of  from  200  to  500 
feet;  and  the  Neversink  hills,  a  group  between 
300  and  400  feet  high,  just  below  Raritan  bay. 
Elsewhere  the  surface  is  generally  low  and 
level,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
above  Trenton.  The  whole  state  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  N.  E.  from  this  point  to  the  Neversink 
hills  is  an  extended  plam,  nowhere  rising  more 
than  60  feet  above  the  sea. — New  Jersey  is 
separated  into  5  distinct  geolo^cal  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  clearly  defined  by  its  peculiar 
formations,  mineral  products,  and  soiL  Each 
has  its  special  objects  of  interest  and  value, 
and  all  combine  to  make  the  state  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  presenting  so  clear  a  suo- 
cession  of  diflerent  geological  groups,  which 
are  also  most  important  for  the  value  of  the 
minerals  and  ores  they  contain.  The  geological 
formations  cross  the  state  in  belts  from  N.  £.  to 
S.  W.  The  broadest  of  these  is  the  most  south- 
em  one,  occupying  all  the  counties  on  Delaware 
bay  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  N.  as 
Shark  inlet  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  extending 
inland  to  a  line  drawn  from  this  inlet  to  Salem 
on  the  Delaware.  The  region  thus  included 
is  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  forests  of  pitch 
pine  and  oak,  and  cedar  swamps.  It  is  water- 
ed by  numerous  streams,  some  of  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  and  some  into  the  Delaware. 
Along  the  course  of  two  of  these  are  found 
extensive  deposits  of  bog  iron  ores,  which 
have  supplied  6  or  7  blast  fnmaces  in  their 
own  vicinity,  beside  furnishing  large  quan- 
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titias  of  ore  for  shipment  to  other  looalitiee. 
In  the  last  centnrj  and  the  early  part  of  the 

S resent,  iron  ores  were  transported  to  furnaces 
I  Pljrmoath  co.f  Mass.,  sitnated  in  a  similar 
hut  less  important  district  of  bog  ores.  The 
streams  referred  to  are  the  Atsion  and  Wading 
and  their  branches,  which  unite  and  flow  into 
the  little  Egg  Ilarbor  ri^er.  On  the  Atsion 
and  its  tributaries  the  ores  spread  over  an  area 
of  20  m.  by  about  8  in  breadth ;  and  the  depos- 
its on  the  Wading  were  almost  as  extensive, 
though  not  as  proKdnctive.  A  number  of  other 
smaller  deposits  occur  along  the  N.  W.  margin 
of  the  region.  Oaloareous  marls  of  the  miocene 
period  are  found  in  the  W.  part  of  Oumberland 
00.,  and  make  the  northern  outcrop  of  this 
formation,  which  further  8.  extends  through 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  fhmishes  immense 
quantities  of  shelly  remains  for  agricultural 
uses.  In  the  same  county  an  abundance  of 
good  sand  for  glass  making  is  found,  and  work- 
ed at  the  glass  houses  at  Millville.  There  are 
several  other  localities  of  similar  sand  in  this 
region,  and  a  number  of  establishments  for 
making  glass,  one  of  which  is  in  its  extreme 
N.  E.  portion.  The  next  formation,  coming  up 
from  beneath  the  more  recent  sands  of  the 
coast,  is  the  upper  secondary  group  of  alter- 
nating sands  and  clays,  known  as  the  green- 
sand  or  marl  district.  Excepting  a  few  rare 
occurrences  of  a  brown  sandstone  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish limestone,  filled  with  remains  of  coral, 
a  great  yariety  of  shells,  ^.,  the  mineral  beds 
are  whoUy  formed  of  loose  unconsolidated  ma- 
terials. Numerous  beds  of  valuable  greensand 
Tsee  Qbsxnband)  are  found  throughout  this 
oistrict,  and  add  much  to  its  fertility ;  and  it 
contains  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands 
in  the  state.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating 
and  drained  by  numerous  streams,  which  fiow 
into  the  Delaware.  The  Oamden  and  Amboy 
rdlroad  lies  wholly  along  the  range  of  this  for- 
mation, and  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown  gen- 
erally 4  to  5  m.  fh)m  its  N.  W.  boundary.  In 
this  district  are«found  the  great  beds  of  plastic 
day,  which  are  extensively  worked  near  Am- 
boy and  at  other  localities  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick. — ^The  next  formation  should  be 
the  great  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks  which  ex- 
tends from  Oanada  through  Vermont  and  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  should  take  in  nearly  all 
of  northern  New  Jersey  in  its  range.  Its  8. 
margin  indeed  appears  at  Trenton,  and  extends 
a  few  miles  directly  toward  the  outcrop  of  the 
same  margin  of  the  formation  on  the  N.  side 
of  8taten  island,  and  along  New  York  island ; 
in  the  other  direction  the  same  group  spreads 
out  toward  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  fh)m  the  margin  of  the 
ffreensand  formation  in  New  Jersey  toward  the 
N.  W.,  the  metamorphic  group  is  overlaid  and 
concealed  by  the  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secondary.  The  strata  of  argillaceous  red  sand- 
stone which  make  this  formation  dip  gently 
toward  the  N.,  and  occupy  a  basin  of  20  m. 
in  width,  which  extends  fh>m  the  Hndson 


river  below  the  bi^^ilandf  8.  W.  throngii  tkt 
middle  Atlantic  sUtea.  Thisisthersfiociof^ 
red  rocks  and  red  sandy  soil  of  New  Jcrter. 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Prinoeton.  sod 
Trenton  are  near  its  8.  £.  margin,  and  its  N. 
W.  border  follows  up  the  Ramapo  froa  the 
New  York  state  line  to  Pompton,  and  thcaoe 
on  the  same  course  by  the  8.  £.  foot  of  Trow- 
bridge  mountain.  Mine  mountain,  and  Masoo- 
netcong  mountain,  past  New  Oermantowa  to 
8prinff  MHIb  on  the  I>elaware.  The  district  b 
a  moderatelv  undulating  plain,  diverdfied  \j 
numerous  abrupt  and  rugged  hiDs  aad  )aa$ 
narrow  ridges  with  very  steep  and  rocky  lidoi 
which  are  composed  of  greenstone  trap.  Thr 
longest  of  these  ridges  wirts  the  Hudson  river 
on  the  W.  side  and  forms  the  Paliaadea,  sad. 
continuing  back  of  Jersev  City,  terminateB  b 
New  York  bay.  Through  this  ridge  the  Ber- 
gen tunnel  at  Hoboken  was  completed  in  184^. 
The  copper  ores  of  New  Jersey  (see  Oorm 
Mixes)  occur  near  the  line  of  contact  of  thr 
sandstone  with  theee  greenstone  ridgea.— Thr 
fourth  geological  group  is  that  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  occupying  the  region  of  tht 
highlands,  which  are  a  continuation  of  them 
fh>m  New  York.  On  the  New  York  Mae  the 
gneissic  rocks  are  largely  developed  from  the 
Ramapo  to  Pochuck  mountain,  where  thi 
lower  Silurian  limestone  begins  to  appear  m 
the  valleys  extending  8.  W.  between  the  psr- 
allel  ridges  of  gneiss  and  metamorphie  wet. 
The  limestones  increase  in  proportion  toward 
the  8.  and  the  W.,  running  in  continnoas  lice* 
with  the  valleys  across  this  portion  d  the 
state.  Along  this  belt  are  founa  the  great  bs^ 
of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  oree  (sea  laosi 
which  have  long  given  support  to  the  impor- 
tant iron  establishments  or  this  state,  thejvia- 
cipal  seats  of  which  are  at  Boontoo,  Biar 
wood,  Dover,  Rockaway,  and  Philiprimrir.  The 
great  blast  furnaces  at  the  last  named  plaetoa 
the  Delaware  are  supplied,  as  are  also  mtmj 
of  the  furnaces  in  the  Lehigh  valkj,  P««a. 
with  the  rich  primary  ores  of  northern  Ker 
Jersey,  brought  to  the  Delaware  by  the  Monk 
canal ;  and  by  the  same  route  are  retoraed  ti* 
the  fhmaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  nbr* 
the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Vam- 
stone  at  Franklin,  near  its  contact  with  ike 
gneiss,  are  found  the  beds  of  red  oxide  of  sisi 
associated  with  the  iron  ore  called  frankfiaHe. 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Fraxkuvits  mA 
ZiNo.  This  locality  is  on  the  weeti  i  iiansr 
border  of  the  metalliferous  district,  which  asj 
be  bounded  by  a  line  extending  fh>m  Pbebari 
mountain  to  fielvidere  on  the  IX^ware.  Be- 
yond this  succeed  the  formations  beloogiar  t 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Appalachian  systaoi  r' 
rocks.  The  lower  sQurian  limestones  gewh- 
ally  give  place  to  a  belt  of  the  Hodsnn  rinr 
slates,  which  reaches  as  fu*  W.  as  the  Wtfar 
Gap  on  the  Delaware,  to  the  base  of  a  hici- 
ridge  of  coarse  white  sandstone,  the  contiBaa 
tion  of  the  8hawangunk  mountain  and  of  it* 
peculiar  grit  rook,  stretching  in  an  almost  «& 
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broken  ridge  nearlj  from  Rondont  on  the  Hnd- 
Mm  Across  the  N.  W.  margin  of  New  Jersey 
into  Pennsjlvania.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  this 
lidfle,  between  its  base  and  the  Delaware, 
vfaidi  fonns  the  bonndary  of  the  state,  appear 
in  laooeflsion  a  long  strip  of  the  red  sand^ne 
of  the  Ohnton  group,  and  then  the  limestone 
of  the  npper  H^derberg  group,  filling  the  val- 
1^  of  the  rirer. — ^New  Jersey  offers  numerons 
flttraetionfl  to  trarellers,  among  which  are  the 
fidb  of  the  Passaic  near  Paterson;  the  passage 
of  the  Delaware  through  the  Blue  mountains, 
oiDed  the  Delaware  Water  Gap ;  the  well  known 
bithing  places  of  Cape  May,  Long  Branch,  Deal, 
Sqoin  bench,  Absecum  beach,  ttod  Tuckerton ; 
Sdioolej^B  mountain  in  Morris  co.,  with  a  min- 
ertl  ipring  on  its  summit ;  and  Brown^s  Mills, 
imong  the  pines,  20  m,  from  Burlington,  a  fa- 
forite  resort  for  valetudinarians. — The  oUmate 
nriei  mnoh  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In 
the  K.,  where  the  country  is  more  elevated,  it 
isnmeh  colder  than  toward  the  S.,  where  the 
influence  of  the  ocean  and  a  low  situation  ia 
felt  Fevers  and  ague  prevail  in  the  neigh- 
bortiood  of  tiie  marshes,  but  upon  the  sea 
ihore  and  in  the  hilly  re^ons  the  climate  is  re- 
mirkahly  healthy. — ^Portions  of  the  soil  of  the 
great  pl^  of  southern  and  central  New  Jersey 
ire  not  naturally  fertile ;  but  by  the  application 
of  marl  and  other  fertilizers  the  soil  is  rendered 
Tery  productive.  In  certain  localities,  how- 
eter,  particularly  near  the  sea  coast,  the  soil 
oonsits  of  white  sand,  and  is  not  capable  of 
modi  improvement;  but  even  on  the  coast 
thw  is  some  arable  land,  and  Long  Branch 
and  Deal  beaches  are  said  to  be  the  only  fer- 
tile spots  inunediately  on  the  Atlantic  from 
Mame  to  Georgia.  The  N.  part  of  the  state 
is  wen  adapted  to  cultivation  and  pasturage. 
Excellent  grazing  lands  are  found  among  the 
hiUB,  whOe  the  a&uvial  valleys  are  highly  pro- 
doctiTe.— The  vegetation  presents  no  remarka- 
ble features,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  central 
«tatee  generally.  In  the  N.  are  found  the  oak, 
hiokorj,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  in  the  S.  are 
^nable  pine  woods,  oedar  swamps,  and  a  con- 
aderable  growth  of  stunted  oaks,  which,  though 
veleM  for  building  purposes,  make  excellent 
foeL  The  central  region  is  the  most  thoroughly 
nnproved  part  of  the  state,  and  forms  a  vast 
Btfket  garden  from  which  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia are  m  large  part  supplied.  The  apples 
ad  dder  of  this  locality  are  famous,  and  the 
pesehes  of  the  more  southerly  section  are  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  abundant  Muskmelons, 
^ttermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay,  flax,  grass 
leed,  i^nms,  apricots,  and  cherries  are  raised ; 
b^Mwaz,  honey,  and  butter  are  made;  and 
th«e  is  also  a  limited  production  of  barley, 
tohacco,  wine,  silk,  maple  sugar,  and  hops, 
^^▼eral  of  the  native  wild  animals,  such  as  tne 
^I(  bear,  and  deer,  are  still  seen  in  the  forests. 
—In  1860  New  Jersey  contained  28,905  farms, 
▼ihied  at  $120,387,611,  and  comprising  1,761,- 
ttl  acres  of  improved  and  984,955  of  unim- 


proved land ;  value  of  implements  and  machine- 
ry thereon,  $4,425,508.  The  live  stock  consisted 
of  68,955  horses,  4,089  asses  and  mules,  118,786 
milch  cows,  12,077  working  oxen,  80,455  other 
cattle,  160,488  sheep,  and  250,870  swine ;  value, 
$10,679,291 ;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in 
the  preceding  year.  $2,688,552.  The  products 
of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850, 
were  1,601,190  bushels  of  wheat,  1,256,577  of 
rye,  8,878,068  of  oats,  8,759,704  of  Indian  com, 
6,492  of  barley,  878,984  of  buckwheat,  8,207,- 
286  of  potatoes,  and  608,015  of  sweet  potatoes; 
hay,  485,950  tons;  clover  seed  28,280,  and' 
other  crass  seeds  68,051  bushels ;  flax  seed, 
16,526  bushels;  flax,  182,966  lbs.;  hops,  2,188 
lbs. ;  butter,  9,487,210  lbs. ;  cheese,  865,756  lbs. ; 
peas  and  beans,  14,174  bushels;  value  of  mar- 
ket garden  products,  $475,242,  and  of  orchard 
Products  $607,268;  beeswax  and  honey,  156,694 
)s. ;  tobacco,  156,692  lbs. ;  wool,  876,896  lbs. ; 
silk  cocoons,  28  lbs. ;  wme,  1,811  galls.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1850  was 
$19,822,894,  and  of  home-made  manufactures 
$112,781.— The  abundant  water  power  of  New 
Jersey,  and  its  facilities  of  communication  wi^ 
the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Union  by  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  rivers,  have  greatly  devel- 
oped its  manufEUitures.  In  1850  there  were 
4,108  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  manu- 
fiactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a 
capital  of  $22,184,780,  and  87,811  hands  (28,- 
549  males  and  8,762  females),  paying  in  wages 
$9,202,788  annually,  using  $21,992,186  worth 
of  raw  material,  and  manufacturing  annually 
$89,718,586  worth  of  goods.  The  principal 
establishments  were  21  cotton  mills,  41  woollen 
mills,  10  manufactories  of  pig  iron,  45  of  iron 
castings,  64  of  wrought  iron,  68  distilleries  and 
breweries,  and  188  tanneries.  There  are  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, carriages,  saddlery  and  harness,  jewelry, 
g^ass,  pottery,  bricks,  paper,  small  arms,  paint, 
boots  and  E&oes,  and  hats.  The  fisheries  in 
the  neighboring  waters  are  a  source  of  great 
profit,  particularly  those  of  oysters  and  shad. 
— ^Itis  difiScult  to  estimate  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  state,  because  Jersey  City,  which  has  a 
large  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  district  of  New  York, 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  commerce  is  trans- 
acted through  Philadelphia.  The  chief  ports 
represented  in  the  oflicial  returns  are  Newark 
and  Perth  Amboy.  There  are  6  others,  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
registered  tonnage,  June  80, 1859,  was  119,616, 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  built  during 
the  previous  year  was  6,562.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  $21,988,  and  the  imports  at 
$6,046.  The  entrances  were  2  American  ves- 
sels of  266  tons,  and  28  foreign  of  8,084  tona— 
total,  26  vessels,  8,840  tons ;  the  clearances  were 
6  American  vessels  of  2,822  tons,  and  18  foreign 
of  1,809  tons— total,  19  vessels,  4,181  tons. 
The  internal  traflSc  is  much  more  important, 
and  the  state  has  a  vast  transit  business,  lying 
as  it  does  on  the  direct  land  route  between  the 
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North  and  Sonth.    It  is  traversed  bj  nomer-  1869  the  term  was  extended  anotlMr  ft  : 

ons  railroads,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  It  is  situated  in  Trenton,  and  in  Jan.  1869,  had 

present  temuni  and  number  of  miles  in  running  118  pupils  and  1 46  alnnmi.    Connected  with  it 

order  within  the  state,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as-  are  a  model  school  with  800  pupils,  taogbc  hj 

certained,  are  as  follows :  the  members  of  the  senior  cIms  in  Um  noraal 

bcim.  school,  and  the  Farnum  preparalor^r  ffV^4, 

Northern  New  Jersey,  from  Jeriej  City  to  Plermont . .    96  The  latter  is  Situated  at  Beverly,  BurluigteB  €0. 

New»AMdB]<»mfl«jd. «  In  I860  there  were  77  pnblio  librmriea  in  the 

^'Vn'.'  ..•"  .  !^.^^.!^.  •.'^.^.^^^^^  M  state,  containing  48,908  volomea.    The  chief 

New  York  iuidPiiuadeipbu,  'via  Cftmden  aj!d  Amboy,  ooUegiate  institutions  are  the  ooUege  of  New 

B^ISSl^.^BlSlSlo'SSSJSiVHiux  •;;;.::::::::  1  JemyrtI«noeton,BurlingtoncoUege.tto. 

Geiitra]NewJerM7rJen«rcitytoEMton,Peiui 75  ungton,  Rutgers  College  at  New  Bronswkk, 

Fre^oidw»dJ«ieeburgA«ricultar^..j^..^. 11  Seton  Hall  Roman  Catholic  College  ne«r  Mafr 

MorriA  »nd  Essex,  from  Newark  to  Hackottstown 58  ^^^    . ,  ^  ♦i»a^i.v-j«-i  .a.»:.««...  ^/Vk^  ^  ^ 

Sossex,  from  Newton  to  Waterloo  on  the  Morrto  and  BOn,  the  theological  semmary  of  the  Refomsd 

Essex M  Dutch  church  at  New  Brunswick,  and  tiie  tbeo- 

Bianeb  from  LambertTiUe  to  Fiemington IS  at  Princeton.    A  plan  has  lately  (1880)  be<B 

^^*^toiJtoi^ISrNY'"'^''^**^^"f!T  98  *^rm^  ?>r  establishing  at  Burlington,  nndtr 

West  Jsrsey,  from  OMnden*  to*  Ospe  Maj,'  eompieted*  as  the  auspices  of  the  presbytery  of  Borljngton, 

ikr  as  Woodbury 10  an  institution  for  educating,  as  far  as  po«iUe 

^^T^j^BT^ctZT..^!:.^^^.,^?^^^^  90  gratuitously,  the  children  of  foreign  miaaoa. 

—  aries  and  those  preparing  for  the  minirtiy. 

Total  mUes  within  the  state Oil  Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1860,  Now  Jerwy 

The  Morris  canal  connects  Easton^  Penn.,  with  contained  814  churches,  with  aooommodatioB 
Jersey  City,  and  has  a  large  busmess  in  con-  for  845,788  persons,  and  property  valued  at 
veying  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  $8,540,486.  Of  these  ohnrohes,  108  wereBsp- 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  tist,  8  Christian,  8  Oonmgational,  52  Epifeo- 
Bordentown  and  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  pal,  7  free,  52  Friends^  7  I^theran,  812  mmh- 
New  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan,  and  affords  odist>  149  Presbyterian,  64  Reformed  Bntdu  St 
inland  water  communication  between  New  Roman  Catholic,  2  Tunker,  5  union,  2  Unita- 
York  and  Maryland. — On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  rian,  8  Universalist,  and  10  minor  sects.  The 
state  had  46  banks,  the  condition  of  which  number  of  periodicals  in  1850  was  51,  ctrookt- 
was  as  follows :  Liabilities :  capital,  $7,884,412 ;  ing  4,098,678  copies  annuallv.  Of  thaae,  6  wan 
chwulation,  $2,876,171 ;  deposits,  $5,770,584;  issued  daily,  48  weekly,  and  2  aend-monUdjr; 
profits  on  hand,  $1,887,778.  Resources:  notes,  6  were  literary  and  miscellaneoosi  1  neotrri 
bills  of  exchange,  ^.,  $16,531,987  ;  specie,  and  independent,  and  44  political. — ^The  pne*- 
$940,701 ;  real  estate,  $446,202 ;  total,  $17,-  ent  constitution  of  New  Jersey  waa  adopted  ia 
918,890.  The  principid  public  institntions  sup-  Aug.  1844,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  9d 
ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the  of  the  following  month.  It  secures  the  rigks 
lunatic  asylum  at  Trenton,  which  was  opened  of  voting  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
in  1848,  and  in  1858  had  279  patients,  and  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  residsd 
state  prison,  also  at  Trenton,  which  in  1858  in  the  state  1  year  and  in  the  county  5  mocthi 
contained  285  convicts. — ^The  school  officers*  next  preceding  tibe  election.  The  general  dee- 
report  for  1858  gives  returns  of  1,651  public  tion  is  held  annually  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  in  Ko- 
schools  (16  townships  made  no  returns),  and  vember,  and  all  votes  are  taken  by  baUoL  The 
2,108  teachers  (1,235  males  and  868  females),  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  meBihcn» 
The  whole  number  of  children  taught  was  one  from  each  county,  elected  for  8  yaank  i 
188,548 ;  the  average  price  of  tuition  per  quar-  every  year,  and  an  assembly  of  60  reprtseota- 
ter  to  each  pupil  was  $1.29,  and  the  whole  tives  dected  annually.  The  chief  execolife 
amount  i^>propriated  for  conunon  school  pur-  officers  are  the  governor  (salary  $1,800  sad 
poses  was  $526,572.17,  of  which  $838,160.06  fees),  elected  by  the  people  for  8  years;  seen- 
was  raised  by  special  tax,  $86,078.81  receiv-  tary  of  state  (salary  $500  and  feesX  apfMOtel 
ed  from  the  state,  $40,820.17  received  from  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  senate; 
other  sources,  and  $61,518.68  raised  in  addi-  treasurer  (salary  $1,000  and  fees),  elected  bf 
tion  to  the  regular  income  for  building,  re-  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot  for  one  year;  aaii 
pairing,  and  furnishing  school  rooms.  The  the  superintendent  of  schools  (salary  $6001 
receipts  of  the  school  fund  during  the  year  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  ftmd  ftjr 
amounted  to  $78,885.72,  including  a  balance  2  years.  Senators  and  representatives  reeetr* 
left  over  from  the  previous  year,  llie  manage-  during  the  session  of  the  legLdature  $2  a  ds7 
mentofthe  fund  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  first  40  days,  and  $1.50  a  day  afUf^ 
are  oonfided  to  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  ward.  The  president  of  the  senate  and  spcato 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-gen-  of  the  assemoly  are  paid  $4  a  day  for  the  firrt 
eraL  president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  40  days,  and  $2  a  akj  afterward.  The  Jodi- 
the  house  of  assembly.  A  normal  school  was  dary  consists  of  a  court  of  errors  and  apfMalSi 
established  in  Feb.  1S55,  for  5  yeara,  and  in  court  ofchancery,  supreme  court,  couita  of  ca»- 
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mon  plets,  orphans*  courts,  courts  of  general 
qosrter  sessions  of  the  peace,  circnit  courts, 
and  coorts  <^  ojer  and  terminer.  The  court 
of  errors  and  i^>peals  is  composed  of  the  chan- 
c^or,  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  6 
otber  judges  iq>pointed  by  the  governor.  They 
reeeire  $6  a  day  for  each  day^s  attendance. 
The  goTemor,  chanceUor,  and  6  judges  of  this 
ooort  c(»i8titate  the  pardoning  power.  The 
chsDoellor  is  {^pointed  by  the  governor  and 
eeute  for  7  years,  and  holds  a  court  of  chan- 
cery 8  &nes  annually ;  salary  $2,500.  The  su- 
preme court  consists  of  7  jusdces,  appointed  for 
7  yesrs  from  each  of  the  7  judicial  districts. 
Th«y  hold  circuit  courts  and  court  of  oyer  and 
tominerStimes  a  year  in  each  county,  and  are 
a  <rt^tf  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
orphans'  court,  and  court  of  general  quarter 
searions  of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties. 
They  receive  salaries  of  $3,000  each,  except  the 
chief  justice,  who  receives  $2,100.  Judges  of 
common  pleas,  not  exceeding  3  in  each  county, 
are  also  appointed  by  the  legislature  for  5 
years,  and  hold  court  8  times  a  year  in  each 
eoon^.  They  are  paid  $2  a  day  for  each  day^s 
attendance. — ^The  revenue  of  the  state  in  1858 
amoimted  to  $215,458.46,  including  a  balance 
of  $9,058.52  from  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $202,412.88,  leaving  a  balance 
in  &Tor  of  the  state  of  $18,046.08.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue  are  transit  duties  on 
niiroads  and  canals  ($111,581.92),  taxes  on 
eaintal  stock  ($69,969.86),  and  dividends  on 
ndiroad  and  cansl  stocks  owned  by  the  state 
(tl6,000).  Oftheexpenditures,  $181,481.86  was 
for  ardinaxy  expenses,  and  $70,970.52  for  extra- 
ordinary purposes.  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1859f  was  $95,000 ;  annual  interest  on  the  same, 
15,700;  value  of  productive  property  owned  by 
the  state.  $276,528.85 ;  value  of  property  not 
now  proQucdve,  consisting  of  surplus  revenue 
hoi  to  the  counties  without  interest,  $764,- 
670.60;  amount  of  school  fund  Oucluding$ll,- 
169.85  unavailable),  $448,924.85.— The  precise 
date  of  the  first  semement  of  New  Jersey  is  not 
Meertained.  The  earliest  colony  was  probably 
planted  at  Bergen,  between  1617  and  1620,  by 
the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed 
the  whole  country  as  apart  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. In  1628  a  Dutch  company  under  Oor- 
nelis  Jacobson  Mey  and  Adnaen  Jorisz  built 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Delaware,  a 
&▼  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Philadel- 
I^da.  Godyn  and  Bloemart  in  1680  pur- 
chased land  of  the  Indians  at  Oape  May,  but 
made  no  settlement.  Sir  Edmund  Ployden  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  country  on  the  Dela- 
ware from  the  king  of  England  in  1684,  and 
oaDed  it  New  Albion;  and  in  1688  a  small 
party  of  Swedes  and  flnns  purchased  land  in 
the  same  region  from  the  natives,  and  planted 
■everal  settlements.  The  New  Haven  colony 
abo  made  purchases  along  the  Delaware  about 
the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  pertain  that  they 
Mtoally  effected  a  settlement  The  Dutch  and 
8v6des  afterward  drove  out  all  the  English 


colonists,  and  in  1655  the  Dutch  under  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
dispossessed  the  Swedes  and  Bent  most  of  them 
back  to  Europe.  In  1664  Oharles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, disregarding  the  daims  of  both  parties, 
granted  all  the  territory  between  the  Delaware 
and  Oonnecticut  rivers  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  York,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  New  Amsterdam  was  first  con- 
quered, the  New  Jersey  settiiements  at  once 
submitted,  and  under  the  authority  of  NichoUs, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  and  first 
governor,  a  patent  was  granted  to  immigrants 
from  Long  island  and  New  England.  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Newark,  Middletown,  and  Shrews- 
bury were  now  founded.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  duke  of  York  had  sold  his  claim 
to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Oarteret; 
they  named  the  tract  New  Jersey  in  honor  of 
Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  King 
Oharles  in  his  contest  with  the  parliament. 
They  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and 
in  1665  sent  out  Philip  Oarteret,  brother  of 
Sir  George,  as  governor.  He  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Elizabethtown,  and  by  liberal 
ofiers  to  settlers  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
country ;  but  his  administration  was  unpopular, 
the  persons  who  held  under  Nicholls^s  pat^it 
refrised  to  pay  him  rent,  and  in  1670  the  peo- 
ple revolted  and  chose  James  Oarteret,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Sir  George,  for  their  governor. 
Philip  Oarteret,  however,  obtained  several  con- 
cessions and  promises  from  the  proprietors, 
which  induced  the  people  to  submit  again  to 
his  authority.  The  first  legislative  assembly 
of  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  held  under  his 
proclamation  in  May,  1668,  passed  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
severity,  the  punishment  of  death  being  assign- 
ed for  no  fewer  than  12  offences.  In  Mai^ 
1678,  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  in  the  proprie- 
torship to  John  Fenwick  and  Edward  Byllmge, 
Quakers.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Dutoh 
recaptured  New  York,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  including  the  whole  province  of  New 
Jersey,  at  once  fell  into  their  hands.  New 
Jersey  was  called  by  them  Achter  Eol.  It  re- 
verted to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1674, 
and  the  question  now  arose  whether  the  title 
returned  to  the  proprietors  or  the  king.  To 
avoid  all  difficulty,  the  king  recognized  the 
claim  of  Oarteret,  and  made  a  new  grant  to 
the  duke  of  York,  who  also  executed  a  fr^sh 
conveyance  to  Oarteret,  covering  however  only 
a  part  of  the  original  territory  of  New  Jersey. 
But  before  makmg  this  conveyance,  the  duke 
had  included  the  province  in  a  commission 
given  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New 
York,  who  refrised  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  Governor  Philip  Oarteret,  arrested  all  ma- 
gistrates who  would  not  submit  to  his  own 
jurisdiction,  and  finally,  on  April  80, 1680,  car- 
ried Oarteret  himself  prisoner  to  New  York. 
The  duke  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  the  proprietors,  and 
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in  1681  the  government  of  Andros  came  to  an 
end.  In  the  mean  time  Fenwick  and  Byllinge, 
to  whom  Berkeley  had  sold  his  share  in  toe 
province,  conveyed  an  interest  in  it  to  William 
renn  and  two  other  Quakers,  Garven  Lawrie 
and  Nicholas  Lucas;  and  Fenwick  in  1675  es- 
tablished a  Qoaker  settlement  at  Salem,  near 
the  Delaware.  He  claimed  authority  as  chief 
proprietor  over  all  that  part  of  New  Jersey 
S.  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  harbor 
to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  in  lat.  41''  N.; 
vid  the  province  continued  for  some  years 
to  be  divided  into  East  Jersey,  subject  to  Sir 
George  Oarteret  and  his  heirs,  and  West  Jer- 
sey, under  Fenwick  and  his  associates.  In 
Feb.  1682,  the  whole  territory  was  purchased 
by  William  Penn  and  11  other  Quakers.  The 
first  governor  under  the  new  proprietors  was 
Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  ana  one  of  the 
12  purchasers,  under  whom  the  country  became 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  members  of  his 
creed,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
But  the  number  of  proprietors,  the  frequent 
subdivisions  and  transfers  of  shares,  and  vari- 
ous other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  gov- 
ernment soon  involved  the  province  in  trou- 
Ue;  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered 
the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.  Queen 
Anne  appointed  Lord  Combury  governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but  each  continued 
to  have  a  separate  assembly.  In  1708  New 
Jersey  petitioned  for  a  distinct  administration, 
and  Lewis  Morris  was  appointed  governor. 
The  population  was  then  about  40,000.  Until 
the  revolution  New  Jersey  was  the  scene  of  no 
important  event,  and  it  was  never  much  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.  The  last  royal 
governor  was  William  Franklin,  the  natural 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1776,  and  throughout  the  revo- 
lution the  country  was  frequently  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mill- 
stone. Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  on 
its  sou.  The  first  legislature  met  at  Princeton 
in  Aug.  1776,  and  chose  William  Livingston 

governor.  The  federal  constitution  was  adopted 
y  a  unanimous  vote,  Dec.  18, 1787.    The  state 
capital  was  established  at  Trenton  in  1790. 
NEW  JERSEY,  Collsob  of.    See  Pbikoi- 

TOH.  

NEW  JERUSALEM  GHUROH,  a  reliffiona 
body  which  holds  the  doctrines  set  form  in 
the  theological  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
These  doctrines  teach  emphatically  the  oneness 
of  God  in  essence  and  in  person,  and  that  he  is  a 
Divine  Man.  All  life  is  of  love ;  and  God  alone 
has  life  in  and  of  himself.  He  is  essential  love, 
and  thus  essential  life.  All  other  beings  are 
recipients  of  life  from  him.  Gk)d  is  also  essen- 
tial wisdom ;  his  wisdom  being  the  form  and 
manifestation  of  his  love,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  operates.  All  the  works  of  creation 
have  relation  to  these  two  attributes,  or  to 
what  is  good  and  what  is  true.  Man,  being 
OTMted  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  has 
two  faoolties:  a  wul  to  receive  and  be  afiTected 


by  the  divine  love,  and  an  ondentandinf  to 
receive  and  be  enlightened  by  the  divine  vi»- 
dom.  In  the  heavens,  where  God  is  perotpt)- 
bly  present,  the  proximate  divine  sphere  appeij^ 
to  the  angels  as  a  sun,  from  which  there  b  t 
constant  emanation  of  spiritnal  heat  and  h^ 
The  spiritual  heat  is,  in  its  easenoe,  love ;  tad 
tiie  spiritual  light  is,  in  its  essence,  wisdom; 
and  tne  hearts  of  the  angels  are  filled  wiUt 
love,  and  their  understandings  illustrated  wcii 
truth,  at  the  same  time  that  their  bodies  tn 
warmed  and  their  eyes  are  enlightened  by  dM 
heat  and  light  of  the  spiritual  sun.  The  laat 
influence  is  operating  on  men  in  the  natnnl 
world.  It  is  from  this  influence,  consumlj 
exerted,  that  all  power  of  loving  and  williiyE, 
and  of  perceiving  and  thinking  is  derived.— u 
the  primeval  state  of  man,  which  in  the  Sacnd 
Scriptures  is  represented  by  the  term  Adam, 
the  divine  influence  was  received  into  the  v^U 
and  understanding  without  being  cornipted  or 
perverted  by  actual  or  hereditary  eviL  Divia* 
truth  was  inscribed  directly  on  the  heart.  The 
natural  objects  by  which  men  were  sorroimdcd 
were  to  them  full  of  spiritual  meaning  and  Bf- 
nificance,  and  were  thus  a  source  of  conaUnt  de* 
light  and  instruction.  It  was  also  pennitted  to 
them  to  be  consciously  present  in  the  spiritci. 
world,  and  to  have  open  commnnication  witii 
the  angels  of  heaven.  They  constantly  dct^ 
ceived  and  acknowledged  that  all  their  {or« 
and  all  their  intelligence  or  wisdom  were  frua 
the  one  only  source  of  love  and  wisdom.  Bat 
an  essential  part  of  their  nature  was  freedom ; 
and,  being  free,  they  had  the  power  of  avertisf 
themselves  frt>m  die  only  sonroe  of  §eamm 
love  and  life.  This  aversion,  which  is  nsprt- 
sented  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  took  place  mutt 
and  more  through  successive  generatioof^  t^ 
at  length  men  ceased  to  regard  God  as  the  u&lj 
source  of  their  life,  and  imagined  that  thtj 
lived  of  and  from  themselves,  thus  nukja^ 
themselves  gods.  In  this  way  evil  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  and  has  been  tranmitted 
from  generation  to  generation ;  for  the  cpirit' 
nal  part  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  materisl 
is  derived  from  his  parents,  and  partakes  ti 
their  quality ;  the  internal  being  from  the  iatbff. 
which  by  conception  is  clothed  with  a  oorre 
spending  external  nature  frt)m  the  mother.  1W 
will  having  become  corrupted,  men  have  ia- 
herited  tendencies  to  all  the  evils  forbiddea  ia 
the  decalogue.  These  evils  become  sins  oaij 
when  they  are  indulged  and  committed ;  bat 
they  must  be  seen  and  renoonoed  by  repent- 
ance, reformation,  and  regeneration,  before  s 
state  of  heavenly  life  and  happinen  can  be  at- 
tained.— When  mankind  had  thna  lallen,  tU 
divine  love  prompted  and  the  divine  wMam 
provided  the  means  of  their  redemption  sad 
restoration.  It  was  foreseen  and  foretold  that 
Jehovah  would  come  into  the  world  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  All  ins 
providential  dei^ings  with  men  looked  to 
this  great  event,  which  in  the  folness  of  tins 
was  accomplished.    But,  in  order  to  see  ths 
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neoeanty  of  the  advent  of  JehoTah  into  the 
world,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
r^ation  between  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
natural  world,  and  something  of  the  condi- 
tion of  both  at  the  time  at  which  this  event 
took  place.  The  spiritual  world  exists  within 
the  natural,  as  the  soul  within  the  body.  There 
is  the  most  intimate  relation  and  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  Man,  as  to  his  seal,  is  a  spirit 
artnallj  existing  in  the  s^iritaal  world,  and  is 
most  closely  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  world.  Their  influence  is  as  necessarj  for 
hii  mind,  as  the  heat  and  light  and  surrounding 
atmosphere  are  for  his  body.  If  it  should  be 
wholly  withdrawn  from  him,  he  would  at  once 
be  dq>rived  of  his  spiritual  faculties,  and  in- 
deed of  life.  The  spiritual  world  consists  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  there  are  three,  one 
wHhin,  or  one  higher  and  purer  than  the  other ; 
of  the  hells,  of  which  there  are  also  three, 
itanding  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heavens; 
and  of  an  intermediate  place  or  state  between 
the  heavens  and  the  hells,  called  by  Sweden- 
borg  **the  world  of  spirits,"  which  is  under- 
atora  bj  the  great  gulf  spoken  of  in  Luke  xvi. 
Of  the  three  heavens,  the  highest  is  called  by 
Swedenborg  heavenly  or  celestial ;  the  middle, 
ipintaal;  uid  t^e  lowest,  natural.  The  heav- 
^  heav^i  is  governed  by  love,  and  essen- 
tially by  love  to  the  Lord;  the  roiritual  heaven 
bj  troth,  which  manifests  itself  and  operates 
throng  love  to  the  neighbor;  in  the  natural 
heaven  Uiese  loves  still  govern,  but  less  perfect- 
ly and  in  a  very  subormnate  degree.  In  each 
<^^  heavens  and  in  each  of  the  hells,  as  well 
aa  in  the  world  of  spirits,  there  are  innumerable 
iocieties,  each  sodety  consisting  of  those  who 
are  governed  by  the  same  ruling  love,  and  are 
drawn  and  held  together  by  a  similarity  of  in- 
terior life  and  character.  The  heavens  are 
fbonded  on  the  two  ^reat  commandments  of 
kve  to  God  and  the  neighbor.  All  the  angels, 
being  under  the  constant  influence  of  these 
loves,  constitute  a  kingdom  of  uses;  each  so- 
ciety and  each  individual  having  a  peculiar 
Amotion  or  oflSce  to  perform  for  the  use  and 
bendit  of  the  rest ;  and  all  working  together 
b  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and  with  affection 
and  deK^t,  in  harmonious  connection,  like  the 
Cerent  organs  or  members  of  the  same  hu- 
man body.  They  thus  make  one  Greatest  Man, 
vithin  which  dwells  the  Lord  himself  giving 
^  and  intelligence  to,  and  ruling  in  the  heart 
of  each  and  of  the  whole.  The  hells  are  the 
oppodtes  of  the  heavens ;  the  evil  i^irits  of 
TOch  they  consist  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  loves  of  self  and  of  the  world,  which 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  love  of  God  and  the 
lore  of  the  neighbor.  These  loves  are  essen- 
tially discordant  and  distracting  in  their  nature, 
and  tend  to  bring  those  in  whom  they  exist 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  and  to  produce 
Tesolts  directly  opposite  to  those  exhibited  in 
the  heavens.  lato  *^  the  world  of  spirits"  all 
persons  first  enter  imme^ately  after  death.  It 
oonsista  of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the 


natural  world  into  the  spiritual,  and  who  are 
not  yet  fully  prepared  either  for  heaven  or 
hell.  In  this  world  of  spirits  men  are  as  to 
their  spirits,  even  while  yet  alive  on  earth. 
Above  them  are  the  heavens ;  beneath  are 
the  hells ;  and  about  them  on  all  sides  is  the 
world  of  spirits.  By  these  influences  above, 
beneath,  and  about  them,  men  are  held  in  equi- 
librium, and  thus  in  freedom  to  turn  either  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  If  tlds  freedom 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed,  reformation  and 
regeneration  would  be  impossible.  At  ti^e  time 
of  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  such  was  the  accu* 
mulation  of  the  evil  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
that  this  equilibrium  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  and  human  freedom  lost.  The  hells 
had,  as  it  were,  risen  up  out  of  ^eir  proper 
places;  devils  were  takmg  possession  of  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  the  human  race 
was  threatened  with  impending  destruction. 
The  work  of  redemption  consisted  in  rolling 
back  this  tide  of  evil ;  in  casting  out  the  devils 
and  subjugating  the  hells ;  and  thus  restoring 
and  preserving  human  freedom,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  By  this  means  it 
was  made  possible  for  all  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  to  attain  to  heavenly 
life  and  happiness. — ^It  is  important  here  to 
understand  tne  nature  of  the  divine  power  or 
omnipotence.  The  power  of  God  is  the  eflect 
of  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  and  under- 
standing, or  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom, 
and  must  of  course  be  limited  by  them  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  do 
any  thing  which  is  opposed  to  his  own  nature, 
or  any  thing  which  is  not  good  and  wise. 
His  love  extends  to  all  created  beings,  even  to 
those  who  are  in  the  hells ;  as  ^^  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." 
The  eflect  of  his  government  over  evil  spirits 
is  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  to  make 
them  less  hurtful  to  each  other,  and  less  mis- 
erable than  they  would  be  otherwise.  To  re- 
store order,  therefwe,  to  the  spiritual  world, 
he  must  adopt  the  method  which  his  own  di- 
vine love  would  OTompt,  and  his  own  divine 
wisdom  provide.  The  wheat  must  be  separated 
from  the  tares  without  the  loss  of  the  least  por- 
tion of  it ;  and  this  must  be  eflTected  without 
doing  violence  to  the  freedom  of  any.  For  this 
purpose,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with  that 
part  of  human  nature  which  is  derived  from 
the  mother,  consisting  not  only  of  a  material 
body  but  also  of  the  exteraal  parts  of  the  mind. 
The  everlasting  Father  could  not  be  tempted ; 
but  the  assumed  humanity,  deriving  from  Mary 
tendencies  to  evil,  could  meet  evil  spirits  on  their 
own  plane ;  was  subject  to  temptations;  and  as 
these  temptations  were  resisted,  the  divine  in- 
fluence and  power  were  brought  down  into 
that  region  where  their  presence  was  needed, 
in  order  to  remove  the  disorders  which  had 
arisen  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
the  essential  Divinity  descended  without  being 
thus  veiled  and  clothed,  it  would  have  been 
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liko  a  consaming  fire,  both  to  tlio  eril  and  to 
tho  good  who  were  still  connected  with  the 
ovil.  All  evils  have  a  connection  and  relation- 
ship with  each  other,  as  well  as  all  evil  spirits; 
ana  in  the  evils  of  tho  assumed  humanity  the 
indwelling  Divinity  could  meet,  resist,  and  sub- 
jugate all  the  hells.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  means,  the  humanity  was  glorified, 
or  made  one  with  the  Father.  All  that  was 
derived  from  Mary  was  gradually  put  away,  so 
that  he  no  longer  acknowledged  her  as  his 
mother ;  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the 
divine  life,  affections,  and  thoughts  which 
flowed  down  from  within.  At  first  there  was 
opposition  between  the  indwelling  Divinity 
and  the  external  humanity.  The  will  of  the 
latter  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
former,  but  opposed  to  it.  The  assumed  human- 
ity was  the  seat  of  the  most  grievous  trials  and 
temptations.  To  this  the  words  apply :  ^^  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me."  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  give  up  its  own  peculiar  life ;  and  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  this  was  done,  it  was  brought  into 
harmony  and  union  with  the  Father  witMn.  In 
this  way  the  humanity  was  glorified,  or  made 
divine,  and  thus  became  a  perfect  medium  of 
the  essential  Divinity.  This  work  was  going  on 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
Lord  on  the  earth.  The  last  and  mos^tgrievons 
temptation  was  that  on  the  cross,  l^e  work 
was  then  finished,  or  nearly  so ;  for  the  union  of 
the  Divinity  with  the  humanity  was  not  perfect 
till  the  final  ascension.  That  which  to  the 
external  observer  appeared  to  be  death,  was 
really  the  lifting  up  of  the  humanity,  and  the 
uniting  of  it  more  Ailly  with  the  Father,  that 
it  might  draw  all  men  unto  itself.  Even  the 
material  body  was  gradually  changed  into  a 
divine  natural  body.  Nothing  of  it  remained 
in  the  sepulchre ;  and  after  the  resurrection  it 
was  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
but  was  present  with  the  disciples,  the  doors 
being  shut  As  the  humanity  was  made  divine, 
all  power  was  given  to  it  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ;  for  it  is  in  and  through  the  glorified 
humanity  alone  that  the  divine  love  and  wis- 
dom operate. — By  assuming  humanity,  and 
glorifying  it,  Jehovah  not  only  subjugated  the 
hells,  and  thus  performed  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, but  restored  order  to  the  heavens;  for 
the  angels  are  not  good  and  wise  of  themselves, 
but  are  only  recipients  of  love  and  wisdom 
from  him.  They  are  not  perfectly  pure  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  evil  infiuences,  but  are 
better  than  men  because  they  are  more  humble, 
and  more  willing  to  acknowled^  the  sonroe 
of  their  goodness.  In  removmg  the  evila 
from  his  humanity,  the  Lord  at  the  same  time 
made  the  heavens  more  receptive  of  his  spirit. 
The  influence  of  the  work  of  redemption,  there- 
fore, extended  not  only  to  men,  but  to  angels ; 
and  by  bringing  down  his  divine  life  into  the 
lowest  plane,  even  to  the  ultimates  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  putting  on  the  divine  natural  or 
Divine  Uumanity,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with 


EDwer  to  hold  the  hells  in  8ulj(ectioQ  for  i  „. 
y  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  he  was 
able  to  reach  and  affect  the  minds  of  men  vilk 
a  new  influence  and  power ;  agreeably  to  the 
words :  **  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,  becaiM 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ;^  and  after  the 
resurrection  *^he  breathed  on  hu  disciple^  sad 
saith  unto  them,  Beceive  ye  the  lioly  SpiriL** 
He  also  made  himself  visible,  and  thoa  bectiM 
a  distinct  object  of  thought  and  affection ;  thst 
by  loving  1dm  and  being  conjoined  to  faia, 
men  might  have  eternal  life  and  happioetfi 
The  infinite  Father,  in  himself  invisible  and  in- 
accessible, thus  became  ^^Immannel,  God  with 
us."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  emanation  of  kr?« 
and  wisdom  from  the  Divine  Humanity,  Ek» 
heat  and  light  from  the  sun.  The  esd*eiitial 
Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  the  Diriae 
Proceeding— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit— 
like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man,  ccvt- 
tute  the  one  triune  6oa.-— Such  is  a  brief  stale- 
ment  of  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion. The  accomplishment  of  this  work  k» 
rendered  it  possible  for  all  men  to  be  MT«d : 
but  their  salvation  cannot  be  effected  witbcct 
cooperation  on  their  part  There  is  in  the  spent 
of  every  person  an  internal  man  and  an  extansl 
man,  or  a  spiritual  mind  and  a  natural  nnnd.  At 
birth,  the  infant  has  no  distinct  thoa|^  or 
affections.  He  first  acquires  the  use  of  L^ 
senses,  which  is  in  itself  a  great  woriL  Tbr 
external,  sensuous  parts  of  tho  mind  are  aext 
opened;  and  he  gradually  attains  the  pover 
of  willing  and  thinking.  It  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  higher  faculties  are  developed.  These 
are  at  first  concealed  from  his  view ;  and  ia 
this  we  have  an  image  of  the  state  of  the  Lord 
during  infancy,  when  the  Father  was  de«f 
within,  and  (perhaps)  not  at  first  distanctlj  re- 
cognized by  the  assumed  humanity.  Dnriac 
this  period  of  infancy  and  childhood  man  ii 
kept  m  a  state  of  dependence  upon  others  c^ 
pecially  his  parents,  and  is  guarded  by  aoftl* 
whose  province  it  is  to  cherish  and  prcBcrre  all 
innocent  and  kindly  feelings  and  thonghtjc 
This  period  of  long  dependence  upon  othoK 
which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  animal 
creation,  is  of  divine  providence,  that  he  may  be 
thereby  prepared  to  feel  and  acknowledge  hit 
entire  dependence  on  his  heavenly  Father: 
which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  tuntl 
life  and  happiness.  The  hereditary  evil  Urn- 
dencies  of  nis  nature  are  at  first  in  a  ptti 
measure  quiescent,  but  are  pennitted  gradnsDr 
to  appear,  as  he  is  able,  if  ne  is  faithrol  to  h» 
duty,  to  resist  them  and  put  them  away.  TVt 
natural  mind  is  developea  by  things  perUinxnit 
to  this  world,  including  the  arts  and  scieacM, 
languages,  history,  Ac  If  the  developnMOft 
goes  no  ftirther  than  the  natural  mind,  the  ra- 
tional faculty  must  be  narrow  in  its  Tiem 
liable  to  be  warped  by  evil  deshnea,  and,  vsat- 
ing  that  interior  illumination  whidi  can  cant 
only  from  above  and  within,  comparativdx 
blind,  and  constantly  exposed  to  false  oodcIq* 
sions  and  inferences.    The  spiritual  mind  a 
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opened  onl  j  with  those  who  shnn  evUs  as  sins 
against  God;  with  others  it  remains  closed. 
As  tins  mind  is  opened  hj  shnnning  evils  as 
gins,  ihere  is  given  an  affection  of  spiritual 
troth,  and  with  the  affection  an  internal  per- 
«eptioii  of  what  is  tme.  The  truth  is  then  re- 
tmed  rationally  and  in  freedom.  The  evi- 
dence of  miracles  is  not  only  not  required,  but 
woold  be  injurious ;  because  the  external  mind 
would  thereby  be  compelled  to  admit  that  for 
wbkk  the  internal  affections  were  not  pre- 
pared; whereas  the  truth  can  be  fruitful  in 
good  works,  and  subserve  its  highest  use, 
onlj  wb^  it  is  implanted,  in  f^^edom,  in  the 
heart  and  life.  As  the  spiritual  mind  is  open- 
ed, it  is  capable  of  discerning  spiritual  truths, 
as  the  natural  mind  discerns  natural  truths. 
The  work  of  regeneration  consists  in  bringing 
the  external,  natural  man  into  subjection  to 
and  oorreqwndence  with  the  internal,  spiritual 
man.  It  is  an  image  of  the  glorification  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Lord.  He  stands  at  the  door 
of  the  mmd  of  every  one  and  knocks;  but  he 
cannot  enter  unless  the  person  first  opens  the 
door,  bj  removing  the  evils  of  the  external  man, 
▼hidi  18  done  only  by  shunning  them  as  sins 
against  God.  If  they  are  shunned  for  any  other 
reason,  they  are  not  removed.  A  person  may 
ibstain  from  committing  evils  on  other  grounds, 
u  Ibr  instance  from  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion;  but  in  this  case  the  disposition  to  commit 
tiiem  wiU  remain.  The  evil  must  be  shunned 
not  only  in  the  act,  but  in  the  thought  and  affec- 
txm ;  for  therein  is  its  seat  and  origin.  But  it 
most  be  remembered  that  ^^  none  is  good  save 
one^  God  f  that  he  alone  is  able  of  himself  to 
resist  evU;  that  all  the  power  of  angels  and 
men  is  derived  from  him ;  and  that  evils  should 
be  flhonned  as  of  ourselves,  but  with  the  con- 
stant acknowledgment  that  the  ability  to  shun 
^lem  is  derived  from  him  alone.  If  this  is 
dime,  and  they  are  put  away  internally  as  well 
as  extemaUy,  then,  as  the  evil  affections  are  re- 
mored  from  the  mind,  the  Lord  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  communicate  the  opposite  good  affec- 
tions in  their  place.  He  glonfied  his  humanity- 
in  order  that  he  might  perform  a  similar  work 
in  man ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  one  follows 
Inm  in  the  regeneration,  he  will  be  the  better 
iUe  to  understand  the  process  of  the  Lord's 
dorification,  for  he  will  have  an  image  of  it  in 
ninttdf — ^The  internal  or  spiritual,  and  the  ex- 
tenul  or  natural  mind  have  been  mentioned ; 
bnt,  strictly  spiking,  there  are  three  degrees 
in  the  human  mind,  the  one  within  or  above 
the  otiier.  These  are  called  the  heavenly,  the 
spbitual,  and  the  natural,  corresponding  to  the 
threeheavens  above  described.  With  sii  other 
anfanals,  the  two  higher  degrees  are  wanting ; 
they^  are  therefore  incapable  of  having  human 
s^BMBtions  and  thoughts;  they  have  not  in 
th«r  nature  the  possibility  of  linking  of  and 
Coring  the  Lord,  and  thus  being  coi\joined  to 
bim ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  live  to  etemi- 
tf.  Degrees,  as  understood  iu  the  New  Church, 
sre  of  two  khids,  and  are  called  continuous  ana 


discrete.  Continuous  degrees  are  degrees  of 
more  or  less  in  the  same  thing,  like  the  degrees 
of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  or  of  light  and 
heat  from  morning  to  evening.  Discrete  de- 
grees exist  between  thiugs  internal  and  things 
external ;  which  so  differ  in  their  nature,  that 
the  one  cannot  by  any  possibility  become  the 
other.  Thus  the  soul  and  the  body  differ  by 
discrete  degrees.  Matter  may  be  more  or  less 
refined,  but  by  no  possible  sublimation  can  it 
be  made  spirit.  Between  the  internal  and  the 
external,  in.  things  separated  from  each  other 
by  discrete  degrees,  there  is  the  relation  of 
correspondence ;  and  communication  between 
them  exists  by  the  influx  of  the  former  into 
the  latter.  The  relation  is  simUar  to  that  of 
cause  and  effect  Thus  the  body  corresponds 
to  the  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  communicates  with 
and  actuates  the  body,  to  which  it  corresponds, 
by  influx.  So  also  with  the  parts  of  the  body. 
The  eye  corresponds  to  the  understanding; 
and  the  action  of  the  understanding  into  £e 
eye,  which  causes  vision,  is  influx.  The  heart 
corresponds  to  the  will ;  and  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  will  into  the  heart,  which  causes 
its  pulsations,  is  influx.  The  three  heavens,  as 
also  the  three  planes  or  provinces  of  the  human 
mind,  are  separated  frt>m  each  other  by  discrete 
degrees ;  and  the  relation  and  connection  be- 
tween them  is  by  the  influx  of  the  higher  into 
the  lower,  which  takes  place  because  between 
them  there  is  correspondence.  The  natural 
world  is  separated  from  the  spiritual  by  dis- 
crete degrees.  All  things  of  tne  former  have 
their  prototypes  in  the  latter,  to  which  they 
correspond;  and  the  relation  and  connection 
between  them  is  by  influx.  All  animal  and 
vegetable  life  depends  upon  this  influx  from 
the  spiritual  world.  At  Uie  same  time,  the 
natural  world  with  its  inhabitants  is  necessary 
for  the  spiritual  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  they  rest  Thus 
there  is  ihe  most  intimate  relation  and  mutual 
dependence  between  them. — ^The  same  law  of 
correspondence  explains  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
It  is  a  divine  work,  and  is  written  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  world  is  created 
— according  to  the  correspondence  of  natural 
things  with  spirituaL  It  nas  a  spiritual  sense 
throughout  within  the  literal,  as  the  spiritual 
world  exists  within  and  animates  the  natural 
world,  and  as  the  soul  exists  within  and  ani- 
mates the  body.  This  spiritual  sense  does  not 
relate  to  thiugs  pertaining  to  the  natural  world, 
but  wholly  to  those  which  are  spiritual ;  thus, 
to  regeneration,  to  redemption,  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  humanitv  of  the  Lord.  The  re- 
corded events  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
were  providentaally  ordered  for  this  purpose ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  letter, 
l^e  spiritual  sense  flows  on  in  a  harmonious 
and  consistent  series,  being  represented  by  the 
coat  which  "  was  without  seam,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout  ;'*  while  the  literal  sense, 
like  l^e  outer  garment  of  our  Lord,  may  be 
torn  into  pieces,  and  distributed  among  men, 
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as  they  choose  one  or  the  other  fragment 
There  is  also  in  the  Word  a  sense  still  more 
interior  than  the  sptritnal;  it  is  called  the 
heayenly.  It  cannot  be  easily  unfolded,  not 
being  so  much  the  subject  of  thought  as  of  af- 
fection. These  three  senses  answer  to  the  three 
degrees  in  tiie  human  mind.  The  Sacred 
Scripture  exists  in  the  heavens,  and  is  the  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wisdom  to  the  angels. 
In  its  first  origin  it  is  altogether  divine ;  and  as 
it  descends  through  the  heavens,  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  heavenly  angels  in  the  heavenly 
sense,  and  by  those  who  are  spiritual  in  the 
spiritual  sense.  The  literal  sense  contains  the 
other  senses,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which 
they  rest ;  as  the  natural  degree  of  the  mind 
contains  the  spiritual  and  celestial,  or  as  the 
body  contains  the  souL  The  Word  is  thus 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  throughout.  Its 
inspiration  is  a  present  reality.  The  devout 
reader  is  brought  into  immediate  and  direct 
connection  with  the  angels,  although  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence ;  and  these  angels  are 
in  the  perception  of  the  interior  senses,  which 
communicate  with  the  literal  by  influx  and 
correspondence ;  and  within  the  whole  is  the 
divine  influence  imparting  love  and  light  both 
to  angels  and  men.  The  Sacred  Scripture  dif- 
fers from  all  other  books,  as  what  is  divine 
and  infinite  differs  from  what  is  human  and 
finite,  and  as  the  Lord  differs  from  all  men. 
It  is  called  a  testament  or  covenant,  because  it 
brings  those  who  truly  keep  the  command- 
ments, by  shunning  the  evils  therein  forbidden 
as  sins  against  Gknl,  into  communion  and  in- 
terior union  with  him.  It  is  thus  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  men  are  conjoined 
to  Hie  Lord,  and  consociated  with  the  angels. 
Without  this  provision,  the  human  race  would 
perish. — All  knowledge  of  God,  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  is 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  reve- 
lation. The  various  forms  of  idolatry,  wher- 
ever they  are  found,  are  the  perversions  of 
what  was  once  true  and  pure  religion.  The 
external  objects,  which  were  originally  prized 
because  they  brought  to  mind  the  internal 
things  to  which  they  corresponded,  became, 
when  all  affection  for  and  knowledge  of  what 
is  spiritual  was  lost,  objects  of  worship.  Thus 
the  sun,  which  represents  the  Lord,  and  which 
at  first  only  reminded  men  of  his  glory  and  his 
goodness,  was  at  length  itself  worshipped  by 
those  who  ceased  to  raise  their  thoughts  above 
their  senses.  There  was  a  written  revelation 
previous  to  that  given  to  the  Israelites.  The 
*^  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah^*  spoken  of  in 
Numbers,  and  the  *^  Book  of  Jasher^^  referred  to 
in  Joshua  and  Samuel,  were  parts  of  this  Word. 
From  this  also  Moses  copied  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  including  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  flood,  Ac. ;  which,  though  written 
in  the  historical  style,  are  not  true  in  the  lit- 
eral sense.  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Ham, 
Shem,  Japheth,  Ac.,  did  not  exist  as  individuals, 
but  signify  respectively  churches,  or  states  of 


mankind  or  of  rdigions  bdie£  True  history 
begins  with  the  generations  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  OeiM*k 
Some  of  the  books  generally  supposed  to  coa- 
sdtute  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  nu 
the  internal  sense  in  a  connected  series,  aadsrt 
not  inspired  according  to  the  meaning  uf  is- 
spiration  in  the  New  Church.  The  ertkaatitA 
in  which  these  books  are  held  by  this  chnrrt 
does  not  vary  materially  from  that  with  whjeli 
they  Bite  regarded  by  others ;  but  the  vafaie  sad 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  those  wlueii 
are  inspired  is  so  flar  beyond  any  thing  that  tl»c 
world  has  hitherto  imagined,  that  these  are  rt- 
garded  as  comparatively  of  much  leas  import- 
ance. The  books  which  constitute  the  insfsnid 
Word,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  ExodM 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joabia. 
Judges,  Ist  and  2d  Samuel,  Ist  and  9d  Kiofi 
the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations 
EzekieL  Daniel,  Hosea^Joel,  Amoa,  ObadiaK 
Jonah,  iOcah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaoiak 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malaohi ;  and  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  the  four  (]k)spels  and  the  Book  d 
Revelation. — The  divine  providence  tsthegvr- 
emment  of  the  divine  love  and  the  divine  wit- 
dom  of  the  Lord,  and  is  in  all  things,  evea  thr 
most  minute  and  particular.  It  always  loob 
beyond  things  temporal  and  finite,  and  regarii 
the  salvation  and  eternal  welfare  of  man.  Itt 
great  end  is  a  heaven  from  the  human  rate 
For  this  purpose  man  was  created  by  God  bt^ 
his  own  image  and  likeness,  capable  of  receiviBr 
his  love  and  wisdom  freely  and  rationaDy,  witl 
an  acknowledgment  of  him  fh>m  whom  ihtj 
proceed.  No  finite  created  being  can  be  nurt 
than  this,  though  the  human  and  angelic  mad 
is  capable  of  being  enlarged  and  perfected  to 
eternity.  All  angels  are  men  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  their  existence.  There  is  not  sa  sa- 
gel  in  the  heavens,  nor  an  evfl  spirit  in  the 
hells,  who  did  not  commence  his  exiftenee  b 
this  or  in  some  other  natural  world ;  and  thcr^ 
is  no  human  being  who  is  not  already,  or  viU 
not  become,  either  an  angel  in  heaven  or  sa 
evil  spirit  in  hell.  The  na^oral  world  b  dca^ 
ed  to  be  the  seminary  of  heaven.  After  death, 
the  real  man  continues  to  live  on  as  before.  Hs 
has  lost  nothing  but  the  material  body,  w^A 
derived  all  the  vitality  it  at  any  time  posKMcd 
from  the  spirit.  Death,  or  the  withdrawal  a( 
the  spiritual  from  the  material  part,  b  not  ae 
instantaneous  or  very  sudden  proce^.  h  i* 
usually  fully  accomplished  on  the  third  daj 
after  respiration  ceases.  The  man  then  Hrei 
only  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  in  all  respecte 
the  same  as  ne  was  before  death;  except  tJbM 
he  b  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  instead  of 
a  material  one,  which  b  adapted  to  the  worjd 
in  which  he  now  lives,  as  the  material  oas 
was  to  this.  He  has  the  same  affisctioos  aod 
thoughts  and  capacities  as  before.  Nothiif  of 
hb  life  in  the  world  b  lost  or  forgotten,  bet 
all  b  laid  up  in  hb  interior  memory.  He  aee*. 
hears,  and  handles  things  in  that  worid,  as  be 
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fymerlj  did  the  things  of  this  world.  He  is 
sDiTOonded  by  objects  similar  in  appearance 
to  those  which  he  has  left  behind  nim ;  and 
tbej  are  altogether  real  and  substantial,  thoogh 
not  material.  But  he  has  passed  into  a  world 
of  sobstantial  realities,  in  which  the  laws  of 
time  and  space  differ  greatly  from  those  in  this 
world.  Spiritual  distance  is  caused  by  dissim- 
iltritj  in  the  life  and  affections;  and  the  sue- 
cenve  changes  in  them  produce  the  appearance 
of  longer  or  diorter  duration.  Time  and  space 
are  no  longer  masters,  but  servants ;  being  ap- 
pearances produced  by  the  internal  state  of  the 
ingelfl  and  spirits,  and  subject  only  to  spiritual 
laws.  All  things  in  that  world  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spiritual  sun,  as  all  things  in  this 
exi^  in  relation  to  the  natural  sun.  As  it  is 
with  time  and  space,  so  it  is  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal objects  bj  which  the  angels  and  spirits 
are  surrounded.  These  correspond  to  tlieir 
interior  life  and  affections,  and  depend  upon 
them.  The  imagination  of  man  cannot  con- 
oerre  of  the  beauties  of  paradise ;  but  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  exists  around  the  angels,  be- 
canee  it  exists  within  them.  It  is  not  a  place 
into  which  any  one  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He  cannot  be  in 
heaven  externally  without  being  there  inter- 
nally, or  without  having  heaven  in  himself. 
Wh^  any  person  dies,  and  is  raised  up  in  the 
ipiritnal  woiid,  he  is  received  by  the  angels 
wkh  the  most  tender  love.  They  perceive  his 
real  state  and  character,  and  are  ready  to  in- 
(trnct  him  in  heavenly  things  so  far  as  he  is 
willing  to  be  so  instructed,  and  are  glad  to  do 
him  Jl  the  good  in  their  power.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man race  die  during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  All  these  are  saved ;  for  they  have 
not  oonfirmed  themselves  in  evil,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  being  so  instructed  and  educated  by  the 
angels,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  heavenly 
life  and  happiness.  As  they  are  so  led,  and  their 
hereditary  evils  are  subdued  and  removed,  they 
grow  to  maturity  in  stature,  as  iu  goodness  and 
wisdom,  and  at  length  become  angels.  There 
ftre  places  of  instruction  for  this  purpose  in 
the  "  worid  of  spirits."  Those  who  die  at  ma- 
tnre  age  are  Judged  according  to  their  works. 
The  intentions  and  the  acts  of  a  person  are 
hMcribed  on  his  interior  memory.  This  is  the 
hook  of  his  life.  After  death  all  power  of  dis- 
nmnlation  is  taken  away;  and  this  book  is 
opened,  and  he  is  judged  according  to  the  things 
thereto  written.  If  he  is  tutemiJly  good,  hav- 
ing acted  from  a  love  of  the  Lord  and  the 
nc^bor,  whatever  exists  in  the  external  parts 
of  his  mind  which  does  not  agree  with  his  real 
<^iaracter  is  put  away,  and  he  is  prepared  for 
heayen.  If  he  is  internally  evil,  having  con- 
finned  himself  in  the  love  of  self  and  the  world 
as  his  ruling  principle  of  action,  fdl  his  seeming 
goodness  is  removed  by  the  current  of  his  own 
affections;  and  of  his  own  choice  he  seeks  the 
company  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
lus  own,  and  finds  them  in  the  hells.    As  the 


tree  fiJls,  so  it  lies.  The  inmost  state  of  his 
life,  or  his  ruling  principles,  can  never  be 
changed,  however  their  manifestation  may  be 
controlled  or  suppressed  through  punishment 
or  the  fear  of  it,  or  by  other  similiur  means. — 
It  was  said  that  the  earth  was  designed  to  be 
the  seminary  of  heaven.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
men  should  be  bom,  but  that  they  should  be 
so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
great  purpose  of  their  existence  may  be  attain- 
ed. For  this  end  the  marriage  of  one  man 
with  one  woman  is  of  divine  order  and  appoint- 
ment. It  has  its  origin  in  the  two  constituents 
of  the  divine  nature,  love  and  wisdom ;  and  the 
male  and  female  minds  are  so  formed  as  to  be 
the  counterparts  of  each  other,  and,  when  united 
by  true  coigngial  love,  to  constitute  one  mind. 
They  can  be  so  united  only  when  the  spiritual 
mind  is  opened.  They  are  then  comomed  to 
the  Lord  by  the  reception  and  acknowledgment 
of  his  influence,  and  by  a  life  according  to  his 
commandments ;  for  he  is  the  Bridegroom,  and 
the  church  is  the  Bride;  and  true  coi\)ugial 
love  descends  from  this  heavenly  marriage. 
The  distinction  between  the  sexes,  having  its 
origin  in  the  mind,  must  continue  to  eternity. 
The  husband  partakes  more  of  the  intellectual 
character,  and  the  wife  more  of  the  affectional ; 
and  by  true  marriage  the  love  of  himself  and 
of  his  own  intelligence  is  taken  out  of  the  man, 
where  it  is  evil,  and  shows  itself  in  pride  or 
vanity,  and  is  transferred  to  the  wife,  where  it 
is  ^ood  and  useful.  The  married  partners,  not 
bemg  divided  in  their  affections,  and  never  for- 
getting or  losmg  their  love  for  each  other,  will 
feel  and  think  chastely  and  purely,  and  mutu- 
ally aid  each  other  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  uses  of  life.  Their  love  of  their 
children  will  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
love  of  each  other,  and  will  continusdly  regiurd 
and  seek  their  spiritual  good  and  happiness. 
Such  love  is  now  extremely  rare ;  but  it  once 
prevailed  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  constant 
effort  of  Divine  Providence  to  restore  it.  As 
it  is  restored,  the  hereditary  evils  which  have 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion will  be  gradually  softened  and  extirpated. 
The  angels  live  thus  imited,  husband  and  wife, 
in  perpetual  youth,  innocence,  and  peace ;  find- 
ing their  delight  and  happiness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  usefal  works,  each  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions for  which  he  is  specially  adapted.  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  the  order  of  Providence 
that  they  should  commence  their  existence  in 
some  material  world,  and  marriages  in  the 
heavens  are  without  prolification,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children.  But,  being  founded  on 
the  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  or  goodness  and 
truth,  a  continual  increase  of  love  and  wisdom 
flows  from  this  union  as  its  legitimate  offspring. 
In  the  language  of  Swedenborg  (*^  Apocalypse 
Explained,"  No.  998):  "That  love  truly  con- 
contains  in  itself  so  many  ineffable  de- 


lighta  that  they  exceed  number  and  expression, 
may  also  be  evident  from  this,  that  tnat  love 
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is  the  fandamental  love  of  all  beavenlj  and 
spiritnal  loves,  since  hj  it  man  beoomee  love ; 
for  from  it  spouse  loves  spouse,  as  good  loves 
truth  and  truth  loves  good ;  thus,  representa- 
tively, as  the  Lord  loves  heaven  and  the  church ; 
such  love  cannot  exist  but  by  marriage,  in 
which  the  man  is  truth  and  the  wife  good. 
When  man  has  become  such  love  by  marriage, 
then  also  he  is  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  love 
toward  the  neighbor ;  consequently  in  the  love 
of  all  good,  and  in  the  love  of  all  truth.  For, 
from  man  as  love,  nothing  but  loves  of  every 
kind  can  proceed ;  hence  it  is  that  conjngial 
love  is  the  fandamental  love  of  all  the  loves  of 
heaven.  Now  because  it  is  the  fundamental 
love  of  all  the  loves  of  heaven,  it  is  also  the 
foundation  of  all  the  delights  and  Joys  of  hea- 
ven; for  all  delight  and  joy  is  of  love.  It  fol- 
lows that  heavenly  joys,  in  their  order  and  in 
their  degrees,  derive  their  origins  and  causes 
from  coi\j  ugial  love.  From  the  felicities  of  mar- 
riage it  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  infelicities 
of  adulteries ;  namel  v,  that  the  love  of  adultery 
is  the  frmdamental  love  of  all  infernal  loves, 
which  in  themselves  are  not  loves  but  hatreds ; 
consequently  that  it  is  the  love  of  adultery 
from  which  flow  forth  hatreds  of  every  kind, 
as  well  against  Gk)d  as  against  the  neighbor ; 
in  general,  agdnst  all  the  good  and  truth  of 
heaven  and  of  the  church.  Hence  to  it  belong 
all  infelicities;  for  from  adulteries  man  be- 
comes a  form  of  hell,  and  from  the  love  of 
them  he  becomes  an  iniage  of  the  deviL" — ^An- 
other essential  means  by  which  the  great  end 
of  creation,  a  heaven  from  the  human  race,  is 
effected,  is  the  church.  The  church  is  designed 
to  be  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is  the  fonnda^on 
on  which  the  heavens  rest;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  always  be  an  unbroken  con- 
nection between  them.  Without  this  the  hu- 
man race  would  perish.  It  has  been  said  that 
conjunction  with  the  Lord  and  consociation 
with  the  angels  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures.  But  for  this  end  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  there  should  be  a  church  by  which  the 
Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures received  and  understood.  Hence  there 
has  always  been  a  church  on  the  earth.  ^^  The 
angelic  heaven  cannot  be  separated  from  man- 
kind, nor  mankind  from  the  angelic  heaven ; 
wherefore  it  is  provided  by  the  Lord  that  both 
the  angelic  heaven  and  mankind  mutually  as- 
sist and  support  each  other."  The  church  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race  what  the  heart 
and  lungs  are  to  the  body.  There  have  been 
four  churches,  or  dispensations,  on  the  earth, 
which  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
fr^m  each  other.  As  one  has  gradually  de- 
clined till  it  finally  became  extinct  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  loss  of  charity  and  faith,  another, 
distinct  in  its  character,  has  been  raised  up  to 
take  its  place!  At  the  end  of  every  church 
there  has  been  a  general  judgment  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  of  those  who  have  lived  during 
that  dispensation ;  and  a  new  heaven  has  been 
formed  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  new 


church.  At  that  time  vast  nwhterias  htm 
been  collected  together  in  the  world  of  ipirit^ 
consisting  of  those  who  have  died  daring  tW 
existence  of  the  church  which  lias  come  to  m 
end,  and  who  are  of  sach  a  diMiwcUr  that  tU 
good  could  not  be  separated  in  fireedon  from 
the  evil  till  the  final  consummatiotL.  U  ikoaU 
be  understood,  however,  that  all  who  had  <bid 
in  infancy  and  childhood  during  this  poiod 
were  already  in  the  heavens,  as  wefl  as  muf 
others  whose  lives  on  earth  had  prepared  sImd 
for  the  society  of  angels.  The  consninmitka 
of  the  first  or  most  ancient  chnrch  is  syaboi- 
cally  described  in  Genesia  by  the  flood;  A 
which  time  a  judgment  was  aocompBahed,  sad 
the  next  succeeding  church  ertabHshad,  whkk 
is  called  the  ancient  church.  Under  tb«  b- 
raelidsh  dispensation,  which  was  the  ckte 
period  of  the  ancient  chnrch,  coiQuietm 
with  the  heavens  was  not  effected  by  tkt 
reception  of  what  is  good  and  true  into  th» 
heart  and  life,  but  by  means  of  outward  06- 
servances  which  represented  things  inund 
and  spiritual.  When  the  Lord  was  on  tU 
earth,  a  second  general  judgment  was  aoeosi- 
plished  in  the  spiritnal  world,  and  the  hit, 
Oliristian  church  established.  This  chvdi 
continued  till  the  year  1757,  during  whidi  jmt 
the  last  general  judgment  was  aocoDpfisbcd 
also  in  the  spiritual  world  on  thoee  who  had 
lived  during  that  diq>ensation,  and  the  Xev 
Jerusalem  church  was  formed.  The  two  ts* 
sentials  of  this  chnrch  are  the  acknowledgneit 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God  0^ 
heaven  and  earth,  uid  that  there  is  coi\{nDctioa 
with  him  by  a  life  according  to  the  preoepCsof 
the  decalogue.  The  New  Jerusalem,  being  thm 
last  and  crowning  dispensation,  founded  on  tbt 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Saoed 
Scriptures,  which  is  an  infinite  and  BThanrtM 
source  of  divine  truth,  will  not  come  to  an  ead. 
It  will  continne  to  increase  in  the  knowisdnt 
and  love  of  the  Lord  for  ages  of  ages.  Tbers 
will  consequently  be  no  other  general  JodgnaL 
All  who  die  are  iudged  soon  after  paarinir  iaie 
the  spiritual  world ;  and  none  now  remaia  m 
the  ^^  world  of  spirits^'  for  a  longer  period  tte 
80  years.  The  wonderful  changes,  rerohitiaHk 
and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  dar- 
ing the  last  century,  and  make  this  period  tht 
most  remarkable  in  the  worid^s  history,  are  ths 
fruits  of  the  last  judgment;  by  means  of  wkkk 
the  minds  of  men  were  liberated  from  spiritHl 
bondage,  and  opened  to  new,  stronger,  sad 
higher  influences.  The  reveladon  of  the  nr- 
itual  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scr^tnres  is  ■fniiid 
by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ^'in  the  eloodiof 
heaven,  with  power  and  great  ^ory."  Byckfodi 
is  there  denoted  the  literal  sense  of  the  Wtird. 
The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Apocalypee  or  Book 
of  Revelation  relates  particuluiy  to  the  eoa- 
summation  of  the  Ohristian  church,  to  the  ls« 
Judgment,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  b«« 
heavens  and  the  new  church,  which  is  oaUed 
the  New  Jerusalem.  This  is  distinct  ftom  ths 
first  Ohristian  chnrohy  as  the  first  Obristiaa  vii 
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Adnct  from  that  wbioh  preceded  it.  In  the 
kngoage  of  Swedenborg:  ^^This  second  coming 
d  tbeLord  is  effected  by  means  of  a  man,  be- 
fore whom  he  has  manifested  himself  in  person, 
•nd  whom  he  has  filled  with  his  spirit,  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Ohorch  throngh  the 
Word  from  him.  That  the  Lord  has  mfmifest- 
ed  himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me 
on  this  office,  and  that,  after  this,  he  opened 
tiie  flight  of  mj  spirit,  and  thns  let  me  into  the 
ipri^  world,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens 
nd  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels 
tad  spirits,  and  this  now  continually  for  many 
jun,  I  testify  in  truth ;  and  also,  that  ftom 
the  first  day  of  that  caU,  I  have  not  received 
•ny  thing  which  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of 
thit  church  from  any  ftngel,  bat  from  the  Lord 
•lone  while  I  read  the  Word."— In  the  early 
period  of  the  human  race,  represented  by  the 
tenn  Adam,  men  were  permitted  to  eiy oy  open 
oommQnication  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  to 
oo&yene  with  the  angels  of  heaven.  But  after 
the  mind  of  man  became  perverted  and  cor- 
nipted,  if  tills  intercourse  had  been  allowed  to 
continne,  it  would  have  been  attended  with 
gTMt  qHritoal  danger  and  harm,  threatening 
eren  the  extinction  of  the  race.  It  was  there- 
fore of  divine  providence  that  thb  communica- 
tkm  dM>ald  cease,  and  a  thick  veil  be  drawn 
between  the  spiritual  world  and  the  natural ; 
80  tiiAt  a  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of 
the  former,  and  of  its  realities,  should  be  alto- 

eer  obscured,  and  in  a  very  great  measure 
The  spiritual  senses  of  the  prophets, 
howerer,  were  opened ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  seers.    This  was  to  the  intent  that 
they  might  be  able  to  write  the  books  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures^  which  consist  in  good 
part  of  things  beard  and  seen  in  the  spiritual 
worid,  which  they  were  commanded  to  record. 
The  spiritual   senses   of  Swedenborg   were 
opeoed)  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
mderstand  and  disclose  the  laws  by  which  the 
Scrbtores  were  written,  and  reveeJ  their  spir- 
itoal  sense,  and  thus  be  the  means  through 
whom  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was 
elfeeted.    But  all  attempts  to  have  open  com- 
nninieation  with  departed  spirits,  by  magic, 
witchcitA,  or  necromancy,  are  reneatedly  and 
emphatically  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament. 
These  prohibitions  still  remain ;  and  the  phe- 
Bom«ia  of  spiritism,  so  far  as  they  are  real, 
come  under  these  prohibitions,  and  are  disor- 
derlj  and  dangerous.    Visions  have  doubtless 
been  occasionaJly  granted  in  the  different  ages 
of  the  world ;  bn^  when  orderly  and  useral, 
they  have  not  been  sought  for,  but  have  been 
freely  given  by  the  providence  of  the  Lord. 
Swedenborg  was,  of  all  men,  in  a  position  to  see 
eletriy  the  dangers  attending  open  conununi- 
tati/m  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  frequent- 
ly warns  his  readers  against  these  dangers, 
^▼ery  man  is  attended  by  two  angels  from 
betven,  and  two  evil  spirits  from  hell.    The 
ugels  perceive  the  quality  of  his  affections  and 
thoiQ^ta,  and  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
Tou  xn. — 16 


avert  evil  influences,  and  impart  those  which 
are  good.  But  they  have  no  perception  of  man 
by  sight,  or  touch,  or  hearing.  The  evil  spirits 
do  not  faiow  that  they  are  with  man ;  but  they 
are  attracted  to  him  by  that  which  is  evil  in 
the  sphere  of  his  life,  into  which  they  enter, 
not  knowing  that  it  is  not  their  own.  If  he 
shuns  evils  as  sins  against  God,  they  can  do 
him  no  harm ;  but  their  influence  will  be  use- 
ful to  him,  in  enabling  him  to  see  and  remove 
the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature.  By  means 
of  these  attendant  angels  and  spirits,  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  heavens  above  and  the  hells 
beneath,  and  is  held  in  freedom  to  turn  either 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other. — Baptism  and  the 
Lord^s  supper  are  holy  sacraments  of  the 
church,  representing  and  sigmfying  things 
spiritual  and  divine,  and  designed  as  the  means 
of  commtmicating  to  man  those  blessings  of 
which  they  are  tne  outward  ^rmbols.  Bap- 
tism represents  regeneration,  which  is  effected 
by  cleansing  the  spirit  from  evils  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  mind  of  those  truths  which  are 
signified  by  water,  which  are  the  truths  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word.  It  is  a  sign  which 
is  perceived  by  the  angels,  and  is  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  the  person  baptized 
is  brought  under  those  spiritual  influences  best 
suited  to  his  state,  and  best  adapted  to  promote 
tiiat  which  is  signified  by  that  sacrament, 
namely,  his  regeneration.  It  should  precede 
the  Lord^s  supper.  The  latter  sacrament  is  the 
most  holy  act  of  worship.  The  bread,  which  is 
called  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  corresponds  to  his 
divine  love  or  goodness;  and  the  wine,  which 
is  called  his  blood,  to  his  divine  wisdom,  or  to 
the  interior  truths  of  his  Word.  Those  who  re- 
ceive them  worthily,  receive  also  those  things 
which  they  represent,  and  are  by  the  act 
brought  into  consociation  with  the  angels  of 
heaven,  and  into  conjunction  with  the  Lord 
himself. — ^The  above  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  as 
it  is  believed  that  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
teach,  and  the  members  of  the  church  hold 
them.  These  doctrines  are  fully  set  forth  in 
his  theological  writings,  an  enumeration  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  under  his 
name.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  of  a 
character  to  obtain  a  rapid  reception.  During 
the  life  of  Swedenborg  the  number  of  those 
who  received  them  was  extremely  small,  at 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  or  discouraged;  and 
for  their  slow  reception  he  gives  distinct  and 
sufficient  reasons.  A  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  New  Church, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  openly  profess 
to  be  receivers  of  its  doctrines,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  is  still  comparatively 
small.  It  is  greatest  in  the  United  States  and 
in  l^igland.  These  doctrines  find,  however, 
zealous  advocates  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  In  England  there 
is  a  general  conference  of  the  New  Church, 
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which  holds  an  anniial  Beasion  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
also  a  general  convention  of  the  New  Ohnroh, 
which  meets  annually  in  different  places. 
There  are  church  societies  in  both  countries 
not  in  connection  with  these  organizations. 
The  general  conference  has  published  a  liturgy 
which  is  very  generally  used  in  England.  A 
liturgy  has  also  been  published,  and  from  time 
to  time  revised,  by  the  general  convention  of 
the  New  Church  in  the  United  States.  Several 
periodicals,  both  in  Eng:land  and  America,  are 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  and  dissemination 
of  its  doctrines,  and  various  able  writers  have 
published  works  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
public  worship  of  the  New  Church  in  this 
country,  generally  speaking,  no  prayer  but  the 
Lord^s  prayer  is  used.  The  music  consists  most- 
ly, and  in  many  places  entirely,  of  chants  and 
anthems,  the  words  of  which  are  taken  wholly 
from  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  liturgy  of  the 
general  convention,  beside  the  liturgical  portion 
of  ^e  book,  contains  240  pages  of  scriptural 
selections,  with  suitable  chants  and  anthems. 
The  words  of  Scripture  are  regarded  by  the 
New  Church  as  possessing  an  influence  and  a 
power  in  worship,  whether  in  prayer  or  sing- 
mg,  altogether  above  those  of  any  merely  hu- 
man composition. 

NEW  KENT,  a  8.  K  00.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Pamunkey  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Chickahominy ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1850,  6,064,  of  whom  8,410  were  sUves. 
Its  surfiftce  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
light  and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  178,818  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  87,846 
of  oats,  13,650  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,288  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  88,081  of  butter.  There  were  12 
grist  mills,  10  churches,  and  800  pupils  attend- 
ing puUio  schools.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $917,121,  being  an  increase  since 
1850  of  29  per  cent  Capital,  New  Kent 
Court  House. 

NEW  LANARK.    See  L^Amr. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a  N.  E.  township  of  Co- 
lumbia CO.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855,  2,829.  In  the 
£.  part  is  a  large  Shaker  settlement  of  from 
500  to  600  persons  (including  a  few  in  the  ad- 
Joining  town  of  Canaan),  owning  about  4,000 
acres  of  land.  They  have  a  large  meeting  house, 
a  laboratory,  a  grist  mill,  5  saw  mills,  2  ma- 
chine shops,  8  dwellings,  and  a  stone  barn  196 
by  50  feet,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  bam  in 
the  country.  Ventilation  is  thorough,  and  the 
manure  is  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the  end  of 
the  bam,  for  which  purpose  railroads  pass  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  on  either  side. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  raising  and 
putting  up  of  medicinal  plants  and  garden 
seeds,  the  preparation  of  roots  and  extracts, 
and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  baskets. 
Of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  articles  the  an- 
nual production  is  about  200,000  lbs.  The  town- 
ship contains  8  places  of  worship,  viz. :  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Christian,  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Shaker. — ^Niw  Libasov 


Spbihob,  a  village  in  the  above  towMhip,  SI 
m.  S.  E.  from  Albany  (pop.  in  1855,  S7b>,  k 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs.  There  are  sev- 
eral springs,  the  lai^gest  of  which  is  10  fcet  la 
diameter  and  4  feet  deep,  and  discharges  16 
barrels  of  water  per  minute.  Aooording  to  sa 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  Meade,  1  pint  of  wstcr 
contains  0.25  ^.  chloride  of  calcinm,  0.44  gr. 
chloride  of  sodium,  0.19  gr.  carbonate  of  hm^ 
and  0.87  gr.  sulphate  of  Ume.  Gas,  corapo«4 
of  89.4  parts  nitrogen  and  10.6  parts  oxygen, 
is  constantly  given  ont  in  the  proportion  of  6 
cubic  inches  for  every  pint  of  water.  The  di*- 
charge  of  this  spring  supplies  several  betb^ 
and  keeps  2  or  8  mills  mnning  throod^out  the 
year.  The  waters  have  a  uniform  temperatsre 
of  73''  at  all  seasons.  The  village  contains  I 
churches,  4  hotels,  and  a  female  seminary. 

NEW  LEON,  orNuKvo  Lk>h,  a  central  stiU 
of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  CoahuHa,  £. 
by  Tamaulipas,  and  8.  W.  by  San  Lnis  FoUm  sad 
Zacatecas;  area,  16,687  sq.  m.;  pop.  1463^1. 
Portions  of  it  are  very  mountainoua,  a  spar  of 
the  great  Sierra  Hadre  terminating  near  the  017 


of  Monterey.  Between  the  mountains  are  hroei 
barren  plams,  but  along  the  streams  are  nik 
alluvial  valleys,  which  with  artificial  irrigataca 
yield  abundant  crops.  The  chief  rivers  are  ths 
Sabinas,  Salado,  San  Jnan,  and  San  Femaa^ 
or  Tigre.  The  dimate,  although  hot  at  sli  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  is  considered  healthy.  Ths 
chief  productions  are  live  stock,  consisting  ol 
horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep^  and  gvsta 
for  the  raising  of  which  the  plains  and  valkyi 
are  well  adapted.  Very  large  numbers  of 
mules  are  raised,  which  find  a  ready  market  ia 
other  parts  of  Mexico  and  in  Texas.  The  sa- 
nual  product  of  the  soil  has  been  stated  Vf 
Mexican  authorities  to  average  860,000  bnshcfc 
of  Indian  com,  15,000  bushels  of  beams  (Jri- 
jol€i),  and  46,500  cwt  of  sugar.  The  last  ii 
put  up  in  small  cakes,  and  is  worth  aboei  I 
cents  a  pound  by  the  quantity ;  it  is  of  a  dark 
color,  and  inferior  to  the  West  India  sofcsra 
Salt  is  also  made  on  the  banka  of  the  Tip% 
The  state  was  formerly  rich  in  silver  nuMSi 
but  from  the  want  of  capital  and  enterpriss, 
and  of  protection  from  the  Indians,  who  earn- 
mit  great  ravages  here,  the  mines  are  either 
imperfectly  worked  or  have  been  abandooed. 
Theprincipal  city  is  Monterey,  the  capiuL 

NEW  LISBON,  the  capital  of  ColombMa 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  little  Beaver  river  and  oa 
the  Ohio  and  Danby  canal,  155  m.  K.  £.  tnm 
Columbus  and  56  m.  fhmi  Pittsburg;  pifp.  d 
1859  estimated  at  8,000.  It  is  neatly  and  cma- 
pactly  built,  and,  being  situated  in  the  mid<  of 
a  fertile,  populous,  and  highly  improved  reiciuQ, 
noted  as  one  of  the  chief  wool  growing  di^trii  u 
of  the  state,  is  rapidly  increadng  in  iniptwt- 
ance.  The  little  Beaver  river  supplies  it  with 
abundant  water  power.  It  contahis  8  pri^^ 
ing  offices,  2  machine  shops,  1  saw  miU,  S  grist 
mills,  about  25  stores,  and  7  churches  (Discfr- 

Sles\  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Fri«CMk\ 
Lethodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Seoeder). 
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IfEW  LONDON,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  Conn.,  on 
Long  bland  Boond,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island, 
bonnded  K  partly  by  the  Pawcatnok  and  W. 
bj  the  Oonnecticat  river,  and  drained  by  the 
Iliames  river ;  area,  abont  650  sq.  m. ;  p6p. 
in  1650,  51,821.  The  sorfiBMse  is  hilly,  and  in 
the  fi.  W.  moontainons ;  the  soil  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  grazing.  Fishing  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  productions  in  1850  were  248,412 
Imshels  of  Indian  com,  28,904  of  nre,  99,828 
of  cats,  and  80,110  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
23  grist  mills,  60  saw  mills,  22  woollen  and 
17  cotton  factories,  5  foanderies,  5  printing 
offices,  7  newspapers,  102  ohnrches,  and  10,078 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county  is 
trtTersed  by  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railroad,  and  partly  by  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  and  New  Haven  and  New  Lon- 
don railroads.  8hire  towns,  New  London  and 
Korwigb. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
and  semi-capital  of  the  preceding  county,  sit- 
Dated  <m  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  river, 
3  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  sound, 
and  60  m.  E.  from  New  Haven;  lat  41  **  18' 
5r  K,  long.  72**  5'  4"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
9,006;  in  1860,  10,116.  It  is  built  on  a  de- 
dirity  eloping  toward  the  8.  and  £.,  and  the 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city  rises  to  a  cOn- 
liderable  height.  The  streets  were  not  origi- 
nally ]M  out  with  much  regularity,  but  have 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the 
new  quarters  are  well  graded.  The  private 
residences,  owing  partly  to  the  influx  of  sum- 
mer visitors  who  are  attracted  by  the  beauti- 
M  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  are  in  many 
eases  elegant  and  picturesque.  A  fine  hot^ 
whieh  has  for  some  years  been  sustained  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  (the  Pequot  house) 
bas  also  made  this  city  a  fashionable  summer 
resort  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  hand- 
some granite  custom  house,  a  substantial  and 
elegant  brown  stone  city  building  in  which  also 
^  post  office  is  situated,  the  court  house,  and 
other  county  oflloes,  and  10  churches,  viz. :  8 
Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Meth- 
odut,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist. 
There  is  an  excellent  school  system,  and  be- 
side 17  public  schools  the  city  has  a  female 
aeademy,  and  the  Bartlett  high  school.  It 
has  a  public  library  with  8,000  volumes,  2 
daUj  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks  with 
u  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000,  2  savings 
banks,  8  iron  founderies,  2  steam  saw  mills, 
a  flouring  mill,  and  a  horse-shoe  nail  factory. 
The  Albertson  and  Douglass  machine  company 
(capital  $60,000),  the  Wilson  manufacturing 
company  (capital  $100,000),  and  the  Naum- 
keag  manufacturing  company  ($70,000),  are 
among  the  largest  industrial  establishments. 
A  small  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  ship 
building,  4  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
290  tons  having  been  launched  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1860.  The  harbor  is  the  best 
on  Longlsland  sound,  and  one  of  the  best  indeed 
in  the  United  States.    It  is  8  miles  long  and  6 


fathoms  deep,  sheltered  by  hills  seldom  ob* 
stmcted  by  ice,  and  defended  by  Fort  Tram- 
bull  at  the  entrance.  This  fortress,  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1840,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  mounts  80 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  It  has  acconnnoda- 
tions  for  a  garrison  of  800  men.  At  the  town 
of  Groton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Griswold,  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  by  the  British  in  1781.  (See  Obo* 
TOK.)  The  inhabitants  of  Kew  London  have 
long  been  actively  engaged  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery, in  which  the  city  ranks  second  only  to 
Kew  Bedford.  The  coasting  trade  and  other 
fisheries  are  also  very  important.  On  June  80, 
1860,  the  shipping  of  the  district  amounted  to 
87,490  tons,  of  which  17,924  was  registered 
and  19,566  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  this  the 
whale  fishery  enrployed  18,066  tons,  the  cod 
fishery  4,957,  and  tiie  coasting  trade  15,116. 
Duiinf  the  year  1858-^9  the  entrances  were  28 
American  vessels,  tonnage  7,558,  and  11  foreign, 
tonnage  1,545 — total,  89  vessels,  9,108  tons; 
and  the  clearances  were  20  American,  tonnage 
5,492,  and  9  foreign,  tonnage  1,275— total,  29 
vessels,  6,767  tons.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$484,718,  and  the  exports  to  $178,908.  There 
are  two  lines  of  daily  steamboats  to  New  York, 
and  the  Kew  London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer, 
and  the  New  York  and  Boston  (shore  line)  rail- 
roads ofier  easy  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  country. — ^New  London  was  settled  in 
1644  by  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  On  Sept.  6, 1781,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  force  under  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  set  fire  to  the  stores  and  shipping,  and 
reduced  the  most  valuable  part  of  tne  town  to 
ashes.  They  then  attacked  Fort  Griswold  at 
Groton,  and  massacred  the  garrison  after  it  had 
surrendered.  Fort  Trumbidl,  not  belnsr  ten- 
able, as  it  was  much  exposed  on  the  land  side, 
had  been  evacuated. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
ing  on  the  Mississippi  river,  by  which  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  arela, 
880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 4,817,  of  whom  1,649 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and 
in  some  places  very  productive.  The  remark- 
able earthquakes  of  1811-^12  (see  Eabthqvake, 
vol.  vL  p.  722)  severely  iigured  this  region, 
leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  land,  now  known 
as  the  "sunk  country," under  water.  Various 
effbrts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  the  land. 
The  productions  ih  1850  were  586,260  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  13,260  of  oata,  and  2,419  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  1 
tannery,  1  printing  office,  1  newspaper  office, 
8  churches,  and  882  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  New  Madrid. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican states,  bounded  N.  by  Utah  and  Kansas, 
E.  by  Kansas,  Indian  territory,  and  Texas,  S.  by 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  W.  by  California.  It  lies 
between  lat.  81*  10'  and  88*  N.,  and  long.  108* 
and  117*  9'  W.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  700 
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BLf  its  Inneadih  from  850  to  400  m.,  and  its  area 
nearly  220,000  8(f.  m.  It  is  divided  into  8  conn- 
tiea,  viz. :  Bernalillo,  Donna  Anna,  Rio  Arriba, 
San  Migael,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  F6,  Socorro, 
Taos,  and  Valencia.  The  principal  towns  are 
SantaF^  the  capital,  Albaaaerqne,  Socorro,  and 
Taos.  All  that  part  of  tne  territory  lying  S. 
of  the  river  Gila  and  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
eompri^ng  Donna  Anna  county,  with  an  area 
of  about  80,000  so.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
6,000,  is  what  is  called  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
and  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  unornui- 
ized  territory  of  Arizona.  (See  Abizona.)  The 
population  of  New  Mexico  according  to  the 
oensus  of  1850  was  66,547,  of  whom  66,525 
were  whites  and  22  free  colored  persons.  The 
Indians  number  about  44,000  adoitional. — ^The 
Bio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte,  rises  near  the 
N.  frontier  of  the  territory  on  the  S.  W.  bor- 
der of  Kansas,  and  flows  S.  £.  and  S.,  forming 
the  K  boundary  of  Arizona,  and  crossing  the 
fhmtier  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Its  trib- 
utanr,  the  Peoos,  waters  the  £.  part  of  the 
territory.  The  Canadian  and  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Arkansas  also  have  their 
sooroes  here.  W.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are 
the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  the  Colorado 
Ohiquito  or  Rio  de  Lino,  San  Juan,  Virgen, 
Green,  Grand,  and  Williams  Fork;  and  the 
Gila  with  its  tributaries,  the  Rio  Verde,  San 
Francisco,  and  Prieto.  The  Rio  Grande  has 
in  the  territory  a  direct  course  of  500  m.,  and 
including  windings  a  length  of  1,200  ul  In 
width  it  varies  from  150  to  600  feet,  and  in 
drj  seasons  is  nearly  all  absorbed  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  The  broadest  arable  valleys  lie 
along  this  river.  The  Mesilla  valley  borders 
its  W.  bank ;  it  commences  about  10  m.  N.  of 
£1  Paso,  and  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  from  i  m.  to  2  m.  The  Colorado  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  territory.  Its  banks,  in 
many  places,  where  it  forces  its  way  through 
mountains,  are  very  precipitous,  rendering  it 
uni^proachable.  Recent  explorations  with  a 
steamboat  demonstrate  that  its  valleys,  mostly 
oovered  with  timber,  are  broad  and  rich,  and 
are  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 
Artifidal  irrigation  is  necessary  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  territory.  Several  Indian  tribes 
occupy  the  valley  and  cultivate  the  soil,  raising 
wheat,  Indian  com,  beans,  melons,  &c.  The 
U.  S.  officers  who  explored  this  river  report  that 
there  are  about  700  s<j.  m.  of  arable  land  between 
the  moutii  of  the  Gila  and  the  85th  parallel. 
— ^The  greater  portion  of  New  Mexico  is  moun- 
tainous, embracing  some  of  the  largest  moun- 
tain ranges  in  North  America.  Among  them 
are  the  Kooky  mountains,  and  £.  of  these  the 
lesser  chains  known  as  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Or- 
ganos,  Oscuro,  Sacramento,  and  Guadalupe. 
On  the  W.  side  are  ranges  known  as  the  Sierras 
Madre,  Mogoyon,  Burro,  Pinal  Lleno,  Chiri- 
oahui,  and  Santa  Rita.  N.  of  the  Gila  and  £. 
of  the  Colorado  the  whole  country  is  intersect- 
ed by  detached  ranges  or  spurs  of  mountains. 
The  elevation  of  SanU  F6  is  7,000  feet,  while 


the  mountains  near,  whose  peaki  vtt  eofwed 
with  snow,  rise  to  the  height  <^  12,000  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea. — ^The  climate  varies  mach. 
Near  Santa  F6,  and  in  the  mountaipa,  the  wia- 
ter  is  severe.  In  the  southern  pordona  near  El 
Paso  the  temperature  is  mild,  being  seldom  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  In  the  Arizona  district, 
S.  of  the  Gila,  snow  seldom  if  ever  falls,  and 
frosts  are  rare.  The  summers  are  very  hot 
in  thu  district,  the  temperature  ranging  fron 
90**  to  110%  yet  the  whole  territory  may  be 
considered  very  healthy.  The  sky  is  generally 
clear  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  In  the  south- 
ern portion  the  rainy  season  is  in  the  monlhi 
of  July  and  August.  The  diseasea  are  fev. 
Inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers  aometimsi 
appear  in  the  winter  season :  rheomatisai  it 
more  prevalent,  arising  doubtless  from  tbt 
common  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  groond. 
Pulmonary  complaints  are  scarcely  k^wn.— 
The  agricultural  portions  of  New  Mexico  an 
the  bottom  lands  near  the  rivers  and  small  wa- 
ter courses.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  valky 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  river  is  the  main 
artery  of  the  territory,  rising  near  its  nortberm 
boundary  and  flowing  throng  its  entire  toogth. 
This  valley  is  generally  from  1  to  4  m.  in  width, 
yet  in  some  places  expands  to  10  or  15  m.  It 
has  a  light  soil,  and  by  artificial  irrigatioa 
is  very  productive ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unuraal  to 
raise  two  crops  in  the  year  from  t&e  same  land. 
As  there  is  but  little  rain,  artificial  irrigation 
is  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  by  damming 
the  stream,  and  leading  the  water  by  canal* 
and  ditches,  called  acequioij  over  the  valleys. 
Near  £1  Paso  is  an  aoequia  20  m.  in  length. 
The  Indians  on  the  Gila  also  resort  to  this  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
in  a  primitive  way,  with  a  hoe  and  a  woodea 
plough  made  of  a  forked  tree,  such  as  is  used 
on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  in  Persia.  By  this 
means  only  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  distorbed, 
but  it  seems  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  fields  are  without  fences,  though  many 
are  protected  by  the  ditches,  along  whieh 
bushes  spring  up,  thereby  making  a  hedge. 
The  census  of  1850  presents  the  following 
statistics  of  agriculture  in  New  Mexico,  d<4 
including  the  Mesilla  and  Santa  Cruz  valleri 
and  other  districts  in  what  is  now  called  Ari- 
zona, that  country  being  then  a  portion  of 
Mexico.  Number  of  fums,  8,750 ;  acres  of  fan- 
proved  land,  166,201  ;  unimproved,  124,870 ; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $1,658,952 ;  of  implemenu 
and  machinery,  $77,960.  The  live  stock  con- 
sisted of  5,079  horses,  8,654  asses  and  mnkK 
10,685  milch  cows,  12,257  working  oxen,  10.0^5 
other  cattle,  877,271  sheep,  and  7,814  swine; 
value  of  live  stock,  $1,494,629.  Wheat  raised 
in  1849, 196,516  bushels;  Indian  com,  865,411 ; 
peas  and  beans,  16,688 ;  value  of  orchard  prod- 
nets,  $8,281;  of  gardens,  $6,679;  of  che«se,t^- 
848;  mohisses,  4,286  galls.;  wool,  82,091  Ibi.; 
tobacco,  8,467 lbs.;  wme, 2,868  gidls.;  vsloeof 
home  manufactures,  $6,088 ;  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, $82,125.  Little  butter  is  made,  and  the  col- 
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tifitibn  of  potatoes  has  not  until  recently  been 
ittendedwithBuocees.  Stock  raising  is  the  most 
profitable  sonroe  of  income,  the  country  being 
better  adapted  to  this  branch  of  industry  than 
ihe  caltivfUion  of  the  soil.  Immense  flocks  of 
ibeep  are  raised,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
moles.  Portions  of  the  high  plains,  valleys,  and 
the  lesser  hills  are  covered  with  grass  sufficient 
for  the  pasturage  of  millions  of  animals ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  win- 
t^.  The  great  and  only  impediment  to  stock 
raising  is  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  whent 
they  carry  off  immense  numbers  of  animals. — 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  great, 
jet  this  branch  of  industry  is  much  neglected. 
Qold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  known 
to  exist  in  abundance.  Zinc  is  also  found. 
Some  of  the  gold  placers  have  long  been  im- 
perfectly worked,  and  would  give  a  plentiful 
jield  if  in  skilful  hands ;  but  with  bad  manage- 
ment the  returns  are  smaU.  Thirty  miles  S. 
W.  of  Santa  F6  are  rich  placers  known  as  the 
Ortiz,  Biggs,  and  Davenport  mines.  Mr.  Gregg 
Mji  that  from  1882  to  1885,  when  mining  oper- 
itioDs  were  most  flourishing,  fh)m  $60,000  to 
180,000  per  annum  was  taken  from  them,  and 
tiiat  from  their  first  discovery  to  1844  they 
yielded  about  $500,000.  The  ore  exists  in 
qnsrtz,  which  is  ea^y  crushed.  At  the  new 
plicer,  which  is  in  the  vicinity,  the  gold  is 
ohtsined  by  washing.  Near  the  Placer  moun- 
tains the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  precious  metal,  and  it  is  believed  by 
those  who  have  examined  this  district  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  gold-bearing  coun- 
tries in  the  world  if  science  and  capital  were 
employed  in  its  development.  Silver  is  also 
foond  in  many  parts.  In  Spanish  times  several 
Brines  were  worked  to  advantage,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  only  one  worked  is  the  Stevenson  mine, 
in  the  Organ  mountains,  near  Donna  Anna.  It 
ii  also  found  in  the  Sandia  mountains.  Several 
copper  mines  were  formerly  worked.  Coal 
has  been  found  cropping  out  upon  the  surface 
in  many  places.  Sialt  lakes  or  mliruu  are  nu- 
merous in  the  country,  and  are  chiefly  found 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos.  From 
these  all  t^e  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  used  in  New 
ICexico  is  procured.  Chihuahua  also  receives 
its  chief  supply  fVom  the  same  source.  A  train 
of  10  or  15  utrge  wagons,  each  capable  of  car- 
rying 5,000  lbs.  of  salt,  goes  once  a  year  from 
£1  Piso  to  a  salt  hike  60  m.  distant,  £.  of  the 
Organ  mountains,  for  the  annual  supply.  Min- 
end  and  warm  springs,  some  of  which  possess 
nre  medidnal  virtues,  are  found  in  diflerent 
pirts. — ^The  manufactures  are  blankets,  scrapes, 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  carpets.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  distilleries  in  the  country.  All  the 
aerohandise  reoeivedand  sent  from  New  Mex- 
ico b  by  trains  of  wagons.  From  St.  Louis 
large  trains  are  sent  to  Santa  F6  with  merchan- 
dise, which  supplies  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  territory.  The  commerce  of  El  Paso 
and  the  southern  portion  is  with  San  Antonio, 
Texas.    The  caravans  make  the  northern  Jour- 


ney in  from  50  to  60  days ;  the  southern  is  fhmi 
40  to  50  days.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  grass,  they  are  20  days  longer. — ^The 
Indian  population  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes:  1,  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  and 
those  who  live  by  the  chase ;  2,  the  Pueblo  or 
semi-civilized  tribes,  who  live  in  communities, 
have  fixed  places  of  residence,  and  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  former  include :  1,  the  Navigoes ; 
2,  the  Apaches,  and  the  various  tribes  allied  to 
them,  among  which  are  the  Jicarillas^  the  Mus- 
caleros,  the  Coyoteros,  the  Tontos,  the  Pinal 
Llenos,  and  the  Gilenos ;  8,  the  Utahs ;  4,  the 
Oheyennes ;  5,  the  Oomanches.  Beside  these, 
other  wandering  tribes  roam  over  portions  of 
the  territory.  The  number  of  these  Indians 
within  the  territory,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  made  in  1855, 
is  as  follows :  Apaches  proper,  7,000 ;  Navijoea, 
7,500;  Utahs,  2,600;  Oomanches,  Oheyennes, 
and  other  wandering  tribes,  17,000 ;  total, 
84,000.  The  Apaches  and  their  allied  tribes 
extend  from  the  Oolorado  of  Oalifomia,  along 
both  sides  'of  the  Gila,  to  the  borders  of  Texas, 
Sonora,  and  Ohihuahua.  The  Navigoes  are 
between  the  Little  Oolorado  and  the  river  San 
Juan.  The  Utahs  are  in  the  northern  parts, 
while  the  Oomanches  and  Oheyennes  roam 
only  in  the  eastern  parts  bordering  on  Texas. 
The  second  of  the  great  classes  of  Indians  in- 
cludes the  following  Pueblo  or  village  tribes, 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  1851,  by  or- 
der of  Gov.  Oalhoun :  Taos,  861 ;  Picaris,  222; 
San  Juan,  568;  Santa  Olara,  279 ;  San  Udefon- 
so,  189;  Pojodque,  48;  Tesuque,  119;  Nambe, 
111 ;  Zuni,  1,500;  Lagnna,  749;  Acoma,  850; 
Lentis,  210;  Isletta,  751;  Sandia,  241 ;  Oia, 
124;  Santanna,  899;  Jeraez,  865;  San  Felipe, 
411 ;  Santo  Domingo,  666 ;  Oochiti,  254 ;  Moqui 
Pueblos,  according  to  Gov.  Bent,  2,450 ;  to^, 
10,817.  Add  those  of  the  first  class,  84,000, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  tiie  terri- 
tory is  44,817. — New  Mexico  was  among  the 
earliest  of  the  interior  portions  of  North  Amer- 
ica visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  distant  as  it  is 
from  the  sea,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  that 
neople  led  them  here  nearly  a  centunr  before  the 
English  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. Alvar  Nunez  (Oabe^a  de  Yaca),  with  the 
remnant  of  those  who  accompanied  Narvaez  to 
Florida,  reached  New  Mexico  before  1587,  and 
made  a  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  of  what 
they  saw.  The  expedition  of  Marco  de  Niaa 
followed  in  1589,  and  that  under  Ooronado  the 
next  year.  The  latter  traversed  the  country 
N.  of  the  Gila  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
and  pushed  his  way  eastward  beyond  the  Ria 
Grande  to  the  country  of  the  cibola^  or  buflfalo, 
and  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  that  animal, 
which  he  calls  **  a  new  kind  of  ox,  wild  and 
fierce,  whereof,  the  first  day,  they  killed  four- 
score, which  sufiSced  the  army  wiUi  fiesh.''  The 
great  prairies  and  desert  plains  of  New  Mexico 
are  so  truthfully  described  by  Oastaneda,  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition,  that  no  doubt  remains 
of  his  crossing  the  entire  country.  In  1581  other 
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adventoren  under  Capt.  Frandseo  de  Bonillo 
reached  the  ooontry,  and  on  their  retnm 
made  known  the  mineral  wealth  existing  there, 
which  oansed  the  name  of  New  Mexico  to  be 
applied  to  it  Abont  this  period  Angnatin 
Ruiz,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  entered  the 
coantry,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  A  more  snccessfnl  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  Don  Antonio  Esp^o,  who  took 
with  him  a  bodj  of  men  to  protect  the  mi»- 
sions.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  Joan  de 
Oflate  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  conn- 
try  in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  to  establish 
colonies,  missions,  and  forts  there.  The  year 
of  his  arrival  is  by  some  writers  stated  to  be 
1595,  by  others  1699.  The  misdonaries  met 
with  great  success  in  Christianizing  the  native 
tribes.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were  more  ready 
to  adopt  the  new  faith  than  the  roving  tribes ; 
and  it  IS  a  singular  fact  that  on  rediscovering 
some  of  these  Pueblos  within  a  few  years, 
when  they  had  been  without  any  priest  for 
nearly  a  century,  many  of  the  Christian  rites 
and  doctrines  were  found  among  them,  though 
strangely  blended  with  their  own  religion. 
Espejo  found  the  people  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization.  They  wore  garments  of  cotton 
of  their  own  manufacture.  Their  arms  were 
large  bows,  and  arrows  terminated  with  sharp- 
pointed  stones ;  their  long  wooden  swords  were 
also  armed  with  sharp  stones.  Thev  carried 
shields  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  buffidoes. 
Some  of  the  people  lived  in  stone  houses  sev- 
eral stories  high,  the  walls  of  which  were  or- 
namented with  pictures;  these  lived  in  the 
valleys  and  cultivated  the  soil.  In  the  villages 
were  seen  a  great  many  idols,  and  in  every 
house  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  some  evil 
ffenius.  Ofiate  is  stated  by  historians  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  officials  sent 
to  New  Mexico.  Many  new  missions  were 
established,  mines  were  opened  and  worked, 
and  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing  state. 
But  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  by  the 
oolonists,  who  compelled  them  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  They 
made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  oppressors,  and  finally  in  1680 
drove  out  the  Spianiards,  and  recovered  the 
whole  country  as  far  south  as  £1  Paso  del 
Norte.  It  was  not  until  after  several  attempts 
that  the  Spaniards  regained  possension  of  the 
oountry  in  1698.  In  1846  Santa  F6  was  taken 
by  a  U.  S.  force  under  Gen.  Kearney,  who  soon 
after  conquered  the  whole  territory  from  Mex- 
ico. In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and  on 
Sept  9,  1850,  the  present  territorial  govern- 
ment was  established.  The  territory  S.  of  the 
Gila  (Arizona),  acquired  from  Mexico  under 
^e  treaty  of  Dec  80,  1858,  was  annexed  to 
New  Mexico  by  act  of  congress  passed  Aug.  4, 
1854,  and  still  so  remains. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a  township  and  village  of 
Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hopsatonio  river,  and  on  the  Housatonio  rail- 


road, 80  m.  N.  by  W.  tnm  BridMori;  ml 
of  the  township  in  I860,  8,860.  The  Till^ 
is  neatly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  aad  in  1860 
contained  4  churches  (Baptist,  0<mgrt^tM)nl, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  a  bank,  and  %  wool- 
len factories.  The  town  oontidns  8  grist  nilk, 
2  paper  mills,  a  fulling  mill,  a  eotton  CMtory, 
and  5  tanneries. 

NEW  ORLEANS  (French,  La  KometU  (^ 
lSan$)y  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana^  capital  ct 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  the  emporinm  ct 
^  the  MiBsiBsippi  valley,  sitoated  on  the  left  bsak 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  100  m.  from  ill 
mouth,  in  lat  29''  58'  N.,  long.  90''  W.;  po^ 
in  1803,  8,000;  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1890, 
27,176;  in  1880,  46,810;  in  1840, 102,198;  k 
1850,  116,875;  in  1860,  168,828,  of  wbon 
18,380  were  slaves.  A  portion  of  the  inBrmw 
of  the  last  decade  is  due  to  the  inoorporatiaa 
with  the  city  of  the  eontignous  town  of  Lafty- 
ette  (pop.  in  1850, 14,190).  The  older  portioi 
of  the  city  is  built  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
bend  of  the  river,  which  here  sweeps  aroond  ii 
a  N.  K,  E.,  and  S.  £.  course.  From  this  loca- 
tion it  derives  its  familiar  aobrioiiei  d  Un 
**  Crescent  City."  In  the  progress  of  its  mvtii 
up  stream,  the  city  has  now  so  extended  itsrif 
as  to  fill  the  hollow  of  a  curve  in  the  opposiu 
direction,  so  that  the  river  frcmt  presents  sa 
outline  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  S,  and  I 
or  7  m.  in  extent.  This  oonfignration  nscii 
rily  renders  the  direction  of  the  streets  very 
irregular.  The  whole  of  sonthcnm  Loo^ana  k 
a  vast  plain,  but  the  land  immediately  MQaool 
to  the  river  is  more  elevated  than  daewheri. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  gradual  descent  firom  ths 
river  to  the  swamps  lying  in  the  rear  of  th» 
city,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  aad 
a  half  from  the  levee.  These  swamps  are  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  ^wth  of  cypress  trees  aad 
underbrush,  afEbrdmg  a  habitation  tor  niahi- 
tudes  of  alligators  and  other  reptiles.  Beyoad 
the  swamp,  bordering  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  5  or  6  m.  N.  of  the  city,  lies  a 
tract  of  drier  and  more  elevated  grcmnd,  knova 
as  the  Metairie  ridge.  Here  are  severd  of  the 
city  cemeteries.  &you  St.  John,  a  deep,  aari- 
gable  inlet  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  indtots 
the  swamp  and  extends  to  the  subnrba.  TVs 
^  canal  Carondelet,"  communicating  wtdi  fiUs 
bayou,  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  Uie  dty,  aad 
terminates  in  a  basin  for  the  acoommodatko  of 
vessels.  Most  of  the  coasting  trade,  howtnx; 
with  the  ports  of  the  gulf  lying  eastward,  is 
now  carried  on  through  another  canal  oooba- 
nicating  directly  with  the  lake,  to  the  westward 
of  Bayou  St  John.  The  spadoos  basin  of  this 
canal  is  at  all  times  filled  with  sloops,  aobooo> 
ers,  and  other  craft,  most  of  which  are  employ- 
ed in  the  lumber  trade.  Beside  these  caasK 
the  Pontchartrain  railroad,  ocmneoting  the  ci^ 
with  the  lake,  communicates  at  its  tenninM 
with  steamers  plying  to  Mobile  and  other  plans 
on  the  coast  The  Carrollton  railroad,  froai 
New  Orleans  to  the  village  of  Carrolltom  I  or 
7  m.  above,  has  also  a  branch  extending  to  I^ka 
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FMitduurtriin.  The  Mexican  golf  reSlroad, 
oetrly  80  m.  in  length,  connects  the  city  -with 
Like  Borgne.  The  most  important  railroads 
termhiating  at  New  Orleans  are  the  New  Or- 
leans, Jackson,  and  great  northern,  which 
nnites  it  with  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
eastern  and  ncni^em  states,  and  the  New  Or- 
leans, Opelonsaa,  and  great  western,  extending 
vestwaraly  toward  Texas,  and  susceptible  of 
indefinite  prolongation.  The  great  avenne, 
however,  <^  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New 
Orieaife,is  the  Mis^ssippi  river.  Along  the 
river  front  of  the  city  the  levee,  or  ar^dal 
embankment,  is  extended  by  a  continnons  se- 
ries of  wooden  wharfs  or  piers.  A  sort  of  es- 
planade is  thus  formed,  several  miles  in  extent, 
vhich  daring  the  bnsy  season  presents  a  scene 
d  nngalar  variety  and  animation. — The  new 
oostom  house  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  moat  massive  stmctores  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  begun  in  1848,  and  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  eathnated  cost  is  $8,600,- 
000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  already 
been  spent.  It  is  of  granite,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  to  adapt  it  to  the  streets  which 
eDokwe  it;  the  dimensions  of  the  sidoa  being, 
respectively  884,  810,  206,  and  251  feet,  front- 
ing Canal,  New  Levee,  Old  Leree,  and  Custom 
House  streets.  The  height  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  to  be  85  feet  to  the  roo^  and  180  feet  to 
tiw  sommit  of  the  dome.  The  principal  room 
is  116  feet  by  05  in  dimensions,  lighted  from 
tiw  dome,  whic^  is  to  be  of  iron,  supported  by 
U  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble.  The 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  situated  on 
£q>lanade  street,  near  the  site  of  Fort  8t 
Oharles,  whidi  stood  at  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  old  city,  is  of  brick,  stuccoed,  282  feet  by 
108,  with  two  wings,  each  81  by  20  feet,  the 
▼hole  being  8  stories  in  height.  The  archi- 
tectore  is  Ionic,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
(182,000.  The  coinage,  during  the  year  ending 
Jolf  31, 1860,  amounted  to  $160,000  of  gold, 
aad|l,488,00O  of  silver ;  total,  $1,607,000,  being 
a  ooni^erable  reduction  from  the  operations 
of  previous  years.  New  Orleans  has  about  60 
churches  and  places  of  public  worship,  of  which 
8  are  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8  Jewidi,  4  Luther- 
an, 18  Methodist,  7  R'esbyterian,  20  Roman 
Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  &o.  Of  all  these  the 
OKMt  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  original  parish  church,  fronting  Jackson 
iqoare,  formerly  ttie  Place  d'Armes.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  erected  in  1850.  Its  facade 
is  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers.  St.  Patrick's, 
8t  Joseph's,  St  Augustine's,  and  the  new 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alphonsus,  are 
all  fine  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
8t.  Paul's  and  Christ  churches  (Episcopal),  the 
Ul  Preebyterian,  tiie  Unitarian,  and  several 
Boman  Catholic  churches  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  are  all  worthy  of  note.— Foremost 
imong  the  benevolent  institutions  is  the  charity 
hospital,  supported  partly  by  the  state,  partly 
Vjrthe  dty,  and  puily  by  various  endowments. 


Among  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  its  ben- 
efactors was  Sefior  Boxas,  who,  about  1786, 
erected  4i  building  (afterward  consumed  by 
fire)  at  an  expense  of  $114,000,  and  endowed 
it  with  a  revenue  of  $1,500  per  annum.  The 
present  edifice,  erected  abont  1812,  acconmio- 
dates  400  or  500  patients,  and  is  attended  by 
sisters  of  charity.  The  sisters  have  another  in- 
firmary or  fnaiton  de  santS^  with  100  or  150 
patients.  The  ladies  of  Providence  have  an 
asylum  for  infirm  old  men  and  an  asylum  for 
widows.  Stone's  hospital,  the  Franklin  in- 
firmary, and  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  are  the 
principal  other  establishments  for  the  care  of 
the  infirm.  Beside  many  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions, there  are  6  Roman  Catholic  orphan 
asylums,  one  of  which  has  a  coimtry  house  at 
Carrollton  for  sick  and  delicate  children,  while 
another  is  also  an  industrial  school.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  benevolent  fonnda- 
tions  is  the  Hebrew  benevolent  association, 
which  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Judah 
Touro,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  Orleans. — 
The  public  school  system  of  New  Orleans  was 
inaugurated  in  1841,  and  has  been  conducted 
with  great  success.  The  schools  are  governed 
by  a  separate  board  of  directors  and  superin- 
tendent for  each  of  the  4  districts ;  the  direct- 
ors being  elected  annually  by  the  city  council, 
and  the  superintendents  by  the  directors  or 
each  district,  respectively.  In  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  1st  and  2d  districts  are  val- 
nable  public  libraries ;  that  of  the  1st  district 
contains  more  than  11,000  volumes.  Both  of 
them  include  some  rare  and  valuable  works. 
Beside  these,  there  are  numerous  private 
schools,  two  well  supported  and  fiourishing 
medical  colleges,  a  Boman  Catholic  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary,  a  college  under  the  Jesuits,  a 
convent  and  academy  of  Ursuline  nuns,  free 
schools  directed  by  members  of  several  reli- 
gious orders,  male  and  female,  and  a  convent 
of  Redemptorists.  There  are  10  daily  news- 
papers; 1  conmieroial,  1  literary,  and  4  reli- 
gious weeklies;  2  medical  journals;  and  "De 
Bow's  Beview,"  a  monthly  commercial,  indus- 
trial, literary,  and  miscellaneous  repository. 
One  of  the  dmly  journals  is  exclusively  German ; 
one  of  the  religious  weeklies  is  French ;  and 
two  of  the  dailies  are  both  French  and  English. 
The  other  journals  and  periodicals  are  printed 
in  English.  The  great  comparative  cost  of 
printing  and  other  labor  operates  as  a  se- 
vero  restriction  upon  periocucal  literature  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  South- West  generally. 
— ^The  principal  theatres  are  the  thedtre  d'Cft' 
UanSy  tne  elegant  new  opera  house  opened  in 
1850,  and  the  St.  Charles  and  varieties  thea- 
tres. Of  the  hotels,  the  St.  Louis,  which  ex- 
tends 800  feet  on  St.  Louis  street  from  Chartres 
to  Boyal,  with  a  depth  of  120  feet  on  each  of 
the  last  two  streets,  is  celebrated  for  its  magni- 
ficent rotunda,  the  cellh^g  of  which  is  ridily 
adorned  with  paintings.  The  St.  Charles  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fiire  a  few  years  ago,  and  re* 
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built  in  1859,  At  a  ooet  of  about  $500,000.  Hie 
8t  James,  opened  in  1860,  and  the  city  hotel,  are 
aho  spaoioQS  and  elegant  bnildings.  Among 
other  pablic  bnildlDgs  worthy  of  note,  not 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Odd  Fellows'  hall, 
municipal  hall,  bank  of  Louisiana,  canal  bank, 
U.  S.  marine  hospital  in  the  Tillage  of  McDon- 
ongh  opposite  the  city,  and  the  U.  S.  military 
barracks  about  8  m.  below.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  costlj  structures  are  the  vast 
cotton  presses.  The  Orleans  press  occupies  a 
space  of  632  by  808  feet,  most  of  which  is 
covered  with  buildings.  It  has  storage  for 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  compresses  on  an 
average  about  160,000  bales  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  the  ground  and  buildings  was  $758,000. 
The  Levee  press  cost  $500,000.— The  streets, 
shops,  and  awellings  of  New  Orleans  present 
an  extraordinary  varied  of  style  and  construc- 
tion. The  limits  of  tiie  old  city,  as  it  existed 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  governments, 
are  defined  by  Oanal,  Rampart,  and  Esplanade 
streets.  These  three  streets,  occupying  what 
was  formerly  the  line  of  the  defensive  works, 
are  nearly  200  feet  in  width,  with  a  sidewalk 
and  carriage  way  on  each  side,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle an  unoccuoied  space  (or  *^  neutral  ground,'* 
as  it  is  callea)  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
trees.  Within  the  above  limits  the  streets  are 
narrow,  crossing  each  other  at  right  andes,  the 
houses  compactly  built,  but  without  uniformity, 
and  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
European  city.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  con- 
structed with  a  carriage  way  and  gate  opening 
directly  from  the  street  to  an  interior  court- 
yard enclosed  by  the  main  building.  Most  of 
the  signs  over  the  shops  are  inscribed  in  French, 
or  both  French  and  English.  This  portion  of 
the  city,  with  the  old  faubourg  Tr^m6  in  its 
rear,  constitutes  the  2d  district,  formerly  the 
Ist  municipality.  Next  above,  extending  from 
Oanal  street  to  Felicity  road,  lies  the  1st  dis- 
trict, formerly  the  faubourg  St.  Mary,  and 
subsequently  the  2d  municipality ;  while  still 
beyond  is  the  4th  district,  pnor  to  1852  the  city 
of  Lafayette.  In  these  two  districts  the  bnild- 
ings are  more  modem,  and  most  of  the  streets 
are  wider,  though  very  irre^ar  in  their  di- 
rections. In  the  4th  district  many  of  the 
dwellings  are  spacious  and  of  great  elegance, 
with  ample  grounds  for  shrubbery,  &c.  Below 
the  old  city  again  lies  the  8d  district,  formerly 
the  faubourg  Marigny,  and  afterward  the  8d 
municipality,  which  is  the  residence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Creole  and  foreign  population. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  streets  is  remarkable. 
French,  Spanish,  and  Anglo-American  ideas 
and  personages  are  all  represented.  The  9 
Muses,  with  other  heathen  divinities,  give  name 
to  one  series,  while  in  other  quarters  are  found 
St.  Charles,  St.  Mary,  St.  Louis,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  John  Baptist,  St  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the 
like,  tojrether  with  "Love,"  "Piety,"  "ReU- 
gious,"  "  Virtue,"  Ac.  The  Pontchartraln  nul- 
road,  by  which  the  traveller  arrives  from  the 
eastward,  runs  through  the  Elysian  fields— a 


street,  and  by  no  means  the  moit 
one  of  the  city.  "  Greatmen,"  "  GoodehOdm," 
*^  Frenchmen,"  ^  Crape,"  te.,  are  spedmtm  «r 
other  odd  and  apparently  whimwcal  Bansa 
The  same  street  repeatedly  ehanges  not  only  ito 
direction,  but  its  designation.  Thus  Bojil, 
one  of  the  original  streets  of  the  old  city,  ba> 
comes  St.  Charles  on  entering  the  1st  dis^iet. 
and  still  higher  takes  the  pagan  and  poelaeil 
name  of  Nayades;  while  its  oontinoatioii  intks 
opposite  direction,  through  the  8d  distriet,  eon- 
memorates  the  marquis  Casa  Calvo,  th*  last  of 
the  Spanish  governors.  In  like  manner  Bam- 
bon  becomes  Caronddet  and  then  Apoflo  k 
one  direction,  and  declines  into  BagateUe  in  te 
other.  An  effort  has  been  recently  made  by 
the  dty  authorities  to  correct  many  of  Asm 
irregularities.  There  are  5  or  6  pabUe  mnutm 
in  New  Orleans.  Jackson  square,  formeny  tkt 
Place  d'Armes,  is  coevd  with  the  fonndarisi 
of  the  city.  It  is  tastelblly  adorned  wilk 
shrubbery  and  statuary,  prominent  amid  whidb, 
in  the  centre  of  the  sciuare,  is  a  bnxue  eqM- 
trian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by  Clark  Milk 
Lalf^ette  square,  in  the  1st  district,  is  wil 
shaded,  and  affords  a  deli^tful  summer  jpraa- 
enade.  The  present  PlaM  d^Armee  k  Cinm 
place,  or  Congo  square,  so  called  fh>m  the  ftfd 
of  its  having  formerly  been  a  favorite  rsMrt 
of  the  negroes  for  dancing  and  other  amnn 
ments.  A  colossal  statue  of  Henry  Cli^,  by 
Hart,  was  inaugurated  April  12,  1860.  U  k 
of  gilt  bronze,  and  stands  on  the  ^'  neotni 
ground"  in  the  centre  of  Canal  streeC  TUb 
markets  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  there  ars  T, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  fields  for  ob- 
servi^  the  peculiarities  of  Creole  life  and  ha^ 
its.  The  "Old  French  Market*'  (as  H  k pop- 
ularly known)  of  the  2d  district  is  the  bo* 
extensive  and  characteristic. — ^The  popcdatka 
of  New  Orleans  has  long  been  remarkable  for 
the  diversity  of  its  elements.  About  one  hdf 
of  the  whites  are  of  foreign  birtk,  and  i 
these  the  French  and  Spanish  are  predo 
The  Irish  and  Germans  are  also  na 
The  English  and  Scotch  are  few  in  proportka, 
and  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  foreign  eosi- 
merce  as  merchants  or  factors.  Sir  Cbarict 
Lyell  says,  describing  the  markets  of  New  Or> 
leans:  "When  passing  through  the  stalk  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  population  of  negroM, 
mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  some  talking  FnMk, 
others  a  patok  of  Spanish  and  Frendi,  oUMfa 
a  mixture  of  Frenon  and  Knglidi,  or  EngfiA 
translated  from  French,  and  with  the  FraMk 
accent  They  seemed  very  merry,  espedsQy 
those  who  were  jet-black.  Some  of  the  Cre- 
oles also,  both  of  French  and  Spankh  ex- 
traction,  like  many  natives  of  the  south  «f 
Europe,  were  very  dark."  The  same  trardkr 
describes  the  French  creole  ladies  as  very 
handsome,  usually  not  so  thin  as  are  the  gta- 
erality  of  American  women,  and  as  dre«iiif  k 
Parisian  iiEishion,  ^*  their  luxuriant  hair  taste- 
fully arranged,  fastened  with  ornamental  piaa 
and  adorned  with  a  colored  ribbon  or  a  i 
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flotv.^— There  are  about  17  oemeteries  in  and 
aroimd  the  city.    The  soil  being  so  moist  and 
manhythat  intennent  beneath  the  snr£Eice  is  ob- 
jeeCionable,  the  nsnal  mode  of  sepulture,  when- 
erer  the  expense  can  be  incurred,  is  in  tombs 
ibore  gronid.    Manj  of  these  are  of  costly  and 
ekgant  construction.  The  walls  of  these  endo- 
nres  are  about  10  feet  in  thickness  and  12  in 
bddit,  and  are  completely  honeycombed  with 
tt^eA  cells,  just  la^  enough  for  the  reception 
of  cdfins  endwise.  Tne  mouth  of  the  cell,  when 
ooeapied^  is  hermetically  closed.  On  All  Saints 
diy  (KoT.  1)  the  Roman  Oatholio  oemeteries, 
and  the  others  to  some  extent,  are  resorted  to 
bf  great  crowds  of  yisitors,  as  it  is  then  custom- 
ary to  visit  the  tombs  of  deceased  relatives 
aad  friends,  and  adorn  them  with  wreaths,  bou- 
qoels.  and  other  offerings.    New  Orleans,  dur- 
ing die  first  TO  or  80  years  of  its  existence, 
aecma  to  have  been  regarded  as  eminently 
bealMil    The  nnacclimated  were  subiect  to 
i&^t  fevers,  which  were  rarely  fatal.     De 
Lozi^  a  I^ench  traveller,  who  was  in  Loui- 
nana  from  1794  to  1798,  speaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lowa:  **New  Orleans  is  an  enchanting  place 
of  abode.    The  air  Uiere  breathed  is  so  wnole- 
aome,  the  earth  so  fruitM,  the  location  so  de- 
lif^itnil,  that  we  might  &ncy  ourselves  in  the 
nndat  oi  a  flower  gfu^en.    It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  IGsdssippi — those  banks  so  favored  by 
nature;  and  its  pure  and  pleasant  waters  are 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  contributing 
even  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race." 
Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  descriptions 
given  of  it  during  the  18Ui  century.    Since  its 
tranifer  to  the  American  government,  the  re- 
peated ravages  of  yellow  fever  have  given  it  a 
very  different  reputation.    It  appears,  never- 
^eas,  to  be  well  established  that,  apart  from 
jelknr  fever,  the  healthfulness  of  "New  Orleans 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  large  city,  and 
that,  including  all  risks,  the  natives  and  thor- 
onghly  acclimated  residents  compare  favorably 
rai  any  other  oommunity  in  respect  of  health 
iod  longevity.    The  generally  received  state- 
ment 18  that  yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  this 
oty  in  1769,  the  same  year  in  which  O^Reilly 
Mi  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
crown.    Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  however,  who 
has  bestowed  much  research  upon  the  subject, 
believes  that  its  first  appearance  was  in  1796. 
On  either  supposition  its  occurrence  was  long 
nbaeqnent  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
o*h»  cities  of  Europe  and  North  America.    It 
ivevailed  with  some  severity  in  1799,  and  has 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  city  during  the  present 
ewrtory.    Some  of  the  most  memorable  epi- 
demics were  those  of  1819,  '22,  '29,  '88,  '86,  '87, 
'39,  '41,  '48,  '47,  '53,  and  '58.    In  1858,  out  of 
a  popoLition  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  about 
120,000,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  a 
perk)d  of  150  days— fi-om  May  26  to  Oct.  22, 
inchisive— was  11,156,  of  which  about  8,500 
were  attributed  to  yellow  fever.    The  greatest 
number  of  deatha  in  any  one  day  was  283,  on 
Ang.  22.    Even  in  this  fatal  season  the  natives 


and  older  residents  were  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
empted, most  of  the  mortality  occurring  among 
strangers  and  foreigners.  From  fear  of  epi- 
demics and  the  general  relaxation  of  business, 
the  population  is  much  reduced  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber.— The  water  of  the  Mississippi  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  for  domestic  uses  in  1886. 
The  works  were  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Albert  Stein,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,- 
000.  The  reservoir,  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween Eichard,  Market,  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
Religious  streets,  is  250  feet  square,  divided 
into  4  compartments,  and  sunnotmted,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  partition  walls,  by  a  hand- 
some pavilion.  Its  capacity  is  4,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  it  is  supplied  by  pumps  worked  by  a 
steam  engine.  Tne  average  daily  delivery  in 
1859  was  about  6,000,000  gallons,  and  the 
number  of  buildings  supplied  about  8,000. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  also  provided  with 
large  cisterns  for  ram  water.  The  streets  of 
New  Orleans  were  almost  entirely  unpaved  un- 
til within  80  or  40  years  past.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  keep  an 
ordinary  pavement  in  repair,  the  authorities 
are  now  (1861)  engaged  in  paving  the  prin- 
cipal streets  with  large  blocks  of  granite.  A 
company  has  been  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  network 
of  street  railroads,  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  accomplished.  This  company  holds  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  26  years,  for  which  it  pays 
the  city  the  sum  of  $180,000.  Among  other 
recent  improvements  is  a  police  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  by  means  of  which  instant  communi- 
cation may  be  held  between  the  central  police 
office  at  the  city  hidl  and  every  part  of  the  city. 
— ^The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor, 
board  of  aldermen,  and  board  of  assistant  al- 
dermen. Each  district  has  its  own  recorder, 
who  holds  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offences 
against  the  municipal  laws.  The  executive 
police,  however,  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  mayor. — The  villages  of  Algiers, 
McDonough,  and  Gretna,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Jefferson  City,  immediately 
above  the  4th  aistrict;  CarroUton,  a  few  miles 
beyond;  and  Milneburg  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  at  the  end  of  the  Fontchartrain  railroad, 
are  dependencies  of  New  Orleans.  Algiers  has 
a  considerable  population,  extensive  docks  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels,  some 
manufactories,  several  churches,  &c,  Gretna 
has  some  neat  and  tasteful  dwellmgs.  The 
*^  stock  landing"  and  depot  of  cattle  for  the 
New  Orleans  market  is  in  Jefferson  City.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1859-'60  the  receipts  here  were 
24,095  western  cattle,  82,518  Texas  cattle,  8,066 
milch  cows,  25,659  "veal  cattle,"  80,922  hogs, 
and  51,294  sheep. — ^The  trade  of  New  Orleans 
did  not  for  some  years  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  On  the  contrary,  from 
1806  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-'15,  there 
was  a  considerable  decline.  In  1802,  the  year 
previous  to  the  transfer  firom  France,  the  ex- 
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ports  amoimted  to  40,000  tons,  of  which  the 
principal  articles  were  as  follows:  60,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  8,000  barrels  of  salt  beef  and  pork. 
2,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  4,000  hogsheads  of 
sQgar,  84,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  800  casks  of 
molasises.  The  trade  with  the  interior  was 
carried  on  by  abont  500  flat  boats.  New  Or- 
leans is  now  the  second  city  in  America  in  the 
amonnt  and  value  of  its  exports,  the  greatest 
cotton  market  in  the  world,  and  far  beyond  all 
other  cities  in  the  number  of  steamboats  em- 

Elojed  in  its  trade.    The  following  table  ez- 
ibits  the  annual  value  of  exports  from  1805  to 
1820,  inclusive:  


to  1888,  IndiisiTe,  the  arerage  rahie  of  txporti 
was  abont  $14,000,000,  and  the  arer^e  Tiiu 
of  imports  was  nearly  $7,000,000.  From  IbM 
to  1842  the  average  valnea  of  exports  sad  ia- 
ports  were,  respectively,  about  $33,0Uu«ij^ 
and  $12,500,000.  From  1843  to  ISoO  iW 
average  of  exports  rose  to  nearly  $4O,0u(».CO6, 
while  that  of  imports  declined  to  $9,OiK«,0i<l 
The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail  for  tSi 
last  10  years,  the  annual  amount  being  midr 
up  for  the  12  months  ending  with  June  10  U 
each  year: 
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Since  1820  the  increase  of  trade  has  been  more 
steady.  From  1821  to  1824,  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  exports  was  about  $7,750,- 
000 ;  of  imports,  about  $4,000,000.    From  1825 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  loitik- 
em  and  western  produce  received  at  Nev  Oh 
leans  for  the  last  12  years,  ending  with  Asg.  II 
of  each  year.* 
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The  next  table  exhibits  the  share  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  country,  giving 
the  receipts  and  exports,  and  also  the  whole 
crop  of  the  United  States,  in  bales,  for  25  years : 


ceipts  and  exports  of  the  principal  artkis  «f 
produce  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  IMi: 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  average  weight  of  the  cot- 
ton bale  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above 
table.    The  annexed  statement  shows  the  re- 


To  which  may  be  added  the  foUowinc  sti 

of  various  articles  received,  chiefly  for  dty  md 

pUmtation  use : 
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Tbe  ne^pts  at  the  eofltoan  bouse  of  088^  duties  on 
imports  for  8  years,  each  miding  June  80,  were  as 
ibUowi:  1858,  $2,168,172;  1854,  |2,647,886; 
1855,  $8,181,001;  1866,  $8,548,841 :  1857,  $8,- 
695,420;  1868,  $2,084,554;  1869,  $2,108,062; 
laao,  (3,620,665.  The  prmdpal  imports  in 
1869-'«0  were:  West  Inma  sngar,  8,129  hogs- 
bcida,  16,914  boxes  and  barrels;  Brazil  sngar, 
839  b^s;  Cuba  molasses,  17,419  hogsheads 
and  tierces,  5,604  barrels;  Liverpool  salt, 
848^7 Bioki;  Sioilj  salt,  &c,  871,182  bushels; 
Bk)  coffee,  280,926  bags;  Cuba  coffee,  4,615 
bag!  The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances 
of  Ma^oing  ress^  has  varied  but  little  for  10 
jeir8]Mit,  averaging  a  little  more  than  2,000 
per  umim;  but  the  a^r^gate  tonnage  has  ad- 
Tmced  from  768,000  m  1850-1  to  more  than 
1,S00,000  in  1869-^60,  showing  a  progressive 
mercase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  employed. 
For  the  year  rading  June  80,  1860,  the  en- 
tranees  were  2,062,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,212,- 
021;  the  dearancee  2,285,  with  a  tonnage  of 
l;t48,626.  Of  the  arrivals,  about  800  were  of 
itNnidiips.  The  arrivals  of  steamboats  for  the 
Teir  ending  Aug.  81,  1860,  w«re  8,566;  of  .flat 
iMMtB^Sdl.  Thegrei^^estobstructicmtotheeom- 
fflercs  of  New  Means  arises  from  the  bars  ex- 
istiof  tt  the  mouths  of  the  ^OssiBsippi,  occa- 
Moed  hv  the  innnense  amount  of  seoimentary 
matter  brought  down  ahd  deposited  by  the 
mer.  These  bars  vary  in  position  and  in  the 
d^  of  water  upon  them,  almost  every  freshet 
oecasioiUDgBome  change  in  these  respects.  Ya- 
noQs  efforts  have  been  made,  at  great  expense, 
bj  dredging  and  other  means,  to  deepen  the 
▼liter  aad  obtain  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth, 
bot  tbns  far  none  have  been  permanently  suc- 
canfol—Tbe  banking  system  of  New  Orleans 
is  legirded  as  one  of  uie  best  in  existence.  The 
uniber  of  banks  is  11,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $18,067,800.  The  dividends  paid  by 
thcae  banks  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1860,  amounted  to  $1,991,180.  There  are  11 
n«iraiice  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  capi- 
tal and  assets  amounting  to  $8,409,816.  The 
pnoivms  earned  by  these  companies  during 
^  year  amounted  to  $4^984,470,  and  the  losses 
Piid  to  $3,408,498.— The  first  settlement  was 
Bade  it  New  Orleans  in  1718,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bienville,  then  governor  of  the  French 
pfonnee  of  Louisiana,  who  had  become  con- 
▼iaced  of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  chief 
aeat  of  the  colcmy  fiim  Mobile  to  the  more 
prodoctiTe  r^on  lying  on  the  Mississippi. 
Cludetoix,  who  visited  it  in  1722,  speaks  of  it 
^  then  as  *'this  famous  town  which  has 
Im  named  New  Orleans."  He  expresses  his 
""Wantment,  however,  on  finding  it  really 
to  consist  only  of  "  a  hundred  cabins,  disposed 
J'Jth  little  regularity;  a  large  wooden  ware- 
wMe;  two  or  three  dwellmgs  that  would  be 
ao ornament  to  a  French  village;  and  the  half 
ofiaorry  storehouse,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  lend  to  the  Lord,  but  of  which  He  had 
••"roeiy  taken  posseasiim  when  it  was  proposed 
totnm  Him  out  to  lodge  under  a  tent.'*^   He 


goes  on,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  prediction 
Siat  ^  this  wild  and  dreary  place,  still  almost 
entirely  covered  with  woods  and  reeds,  will,  one 
day  (and  perhaps  that  day  is  not  tar  distant), 
be  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
and  rich  colony."  The  population  at  this  time 
consisted  of  about  200  persons. — In  1728  Bien- 
ville removed  his  head- quarters  from  Mobile  to 
New  Orleans,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
permanently  transferred.  On  Sept.  11  of  the 
same  year  occurred  a  frightful  hurricane,  which 
destroyed  the  church,  hospital,  and  three  ships 
that  were  lying  in  the  river,  beside  doing  im- 
mense damage  to  the  crops  in  the  a^acent 
country.  In  1726  Bienville  was  superseded  by 
P6rier,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  whose  admin- 
istration was  the  construction  (1727)  of  a  strong 
levee,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  front  of 
the.  city,  which  had  previously  been  subjected 
to  annual  overflows  from  the  river.  Smaller 
levees  were  also  extended  for  about  15  m.  above 
and  the  same  distance  below,  and  a  deep  ditch 
or  canal  was  dug  around  the  city.  About  the 
same  time  arrivcMi  a  colony  of  Jesuits  and  one  of 
Ursuline  nuns,  sent  out  by  the  western  company 
to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
colony.  Grants  of  land  and  other  property 
were  made  to  each  of  these  societies,  and  a 
building  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Ursu- 
Hnes,  which  was  occupied  by  them  from  1780 
to  1824,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  *^  old 
Ursuline  convent,"  being  probably  the  oldest 
edifice  in  existence  in  Louisiana.  It  is  now 
occupied  as  a  residence  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop.  The  Ursulines  have  erected  a 
spacious  and  handsome  building  2  or  8  m.  be- 
low the  city,  devoting  themselves  chiefly  to 
female  education.  The  Jesuits  established 
themselves  just  above  the  city,  in  what  is  now 
the  1st  district,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
until  expelled  from  the  colony  in  1768.  The 
following  description  of  New  Orleans,  by  Le 
Page  du  Pratz,  probably  applies  to  a  period 
some  10  or  12  years  subsequent  to  that  quoted 
above  from  Charlevoix :  ^^  In  the  middle  of  the 
city,  facing  the  river,  is  the  Place  d'Armes. 
Midway  of  the  rear  of  this  s<juare  is  the  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  8t.  Louis,  where  officiate 
the  reverend  father  Capuchins;  their  residence 
is  on  the  left  of  the  church ;  on  the  right  are 
the  prison  and  guard  house.  The  two  sides 
of  the  square  (pfoee)  are  occupied  by  two  sets 
of  barracks.  The  square  is  entirely  open  on 
the  side  next  the  river.  All  the  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out  in  length  and  width ;  they 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  These  streets 
divide  the  city  into  66  squares  (ule9\  11  in 
length  along  the  river,  and  6  in  depth.  These 
squares  measure  50  toises  (about  820  feet)  each 
way,  and  are  each  divided  into  12  lots."  Bien- 
ville was  reappointed  governor  of  the  colony 
in  1788,  and  continued  in  office  until  1741. 
He  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  Yaudreuil, 
Kerl^rec,  D'Abbadie,  and  Aubry.  During  this 
period  of  French  occupation  the  progress  of 
New  Orleans  i4>pears  to  have  been  steady, 
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though  xerj  gradual.  In  1745  the  popnladoa 
was  estimated  at  aboat  800  white  inhabitants, 
exdosive  of  women,  children,  and  200  soldiers, 
beside  800  negroes.  In  1768  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  with  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  Looisi- 
ana,  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Snch,  howeyer,  was 
the  aversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  transfer, 
that  it  was  not  until  6  years  afterward  that  the 
Spanish  government  actually  obtained  posses- 
sion. At  this  time  the  whole  population  was 
8.190,  of  whom  1,808  were  free  whites,  81  free 
blackiB,  68  of  mixed  blood,  1,225  negro  slaves, 
and  60  domesticated  Indians.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  houses  was  468.  The  city  and  colony 
declined  somewhat  during  the  brief  and  rigor- 
ous administration  of  O'Reilly,  the  first  Span- 
ish governor,  many  of  the  best  inhabitants 
removing  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
but  revived  under  the  ^vemment  of  a  se- 
ries of  moderate  and  judicious  successors.  In 
1785  a  census  taken  by  order  of  Gov.  Galvez 
exhibited  a  population  of  4,980  souls.  On 
March  21. 1788,  a  terrible  conflagration  occur- 
red, by  which  900  houses  were  destroyed,  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Provisions  became  very  scarce,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened  with  fetmine.  Nev- 
ertheless the  population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  6,838.  The  administration  of  the  baron  de 
Oarondelet  (1792-'7)  was  marked  by  various 
improvements,  among  which  were  the  lighting 
of  the  streets,  the  organization  of  fire  compa- 
nies, and  the  opening  of  the  canal  Oaronde- 
let. He  also  erected  new  fortifications  around 
the  city,  and  organized  a  militia  force  of  about 
700  men.  During  his  admhiistration  (in  1794) 
the  first  newspaper,  the  Maniteur^  was  issued. 
A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of  New 
Orleans  in  1795  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  in  1808,  the  population  of  the  city  was 
about  8,000.  Its  limits  at  that  time  comprised 
only  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  2d  district. 
It  was  bounded  by  Oanal,  Rampart,  and  Es- 
planade streets,  and  the  river,  forming  nearly 
a  rectangle,  defended  by  4  strong  forts,  one  at 
each  comer.  The  faubourgs  (or  suburbs^  St. 
'Mary,  Marigny,  Tr^m6,  ^.,  now  comprising 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  por- 
tions of  the  modem  dty,  were  then  little  more 
than  wild  meadows  and  marshes.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans, 
since  its  transfer  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
battle  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  for  an  account  of  which 
see  Jackson,  Akdbiw.  Gas  was  first  employed 
for  lighting  the  streets  in  1884,  through  the 
enterprise  of  James  H.  Oaldwell,  Esq.  In  1886 
the  city  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture into  three  municipalities,  each  with  a 
separate  government;  but  in  1852  these  muni- 
cipalities were  consolidated,  and  the  limits  of 
the  corporation  were  extended  to  include  the 
town  of  Lafayette,  lying  in  the  ai^jacent  parish 
of  the  same  name*    The  1st,  2d,  and  8d  mnni- 


cipalitiea  are  now,  respeettvely,  Um  H  1c 
and  8d  districts,  while  the  foniwr  dty  o^  U 
fayette  constitutes  the  4th  district 
NEW  PHILIPPINES.    See  Caboub  k- 

▲KDS.  

N£W  PBOYIDENOE,  one  of  the  Bilte 
islands,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  groap,  ■! 
containing  Nassau,  the  seat  of  gorifwia 
pop.  in  1851,  8,885.  It  is  17  m.  loog  frw  L 
to  W.,  and  7  m.  broad.  It  was  eolonnid  W 
the  English  in  1629,  and  twice  takflofroa  tka 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  finally  reitorid  it  tte 
peace  of  1788.  It  is  more  hill v  thaa  moc  rf 
the  other  islands  of  the  group,  has  soat  Mil 
land,  and  produces  good  fruits. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  eoknr^ 
cupyinff  the  S.  E.  part  of  Austr^is,  ^MoHm 
along  tne  S.  Pacific  ocean  from  Qm  Bowk 
the  vicinity  of  the  Solitary  lilaDda,  boadil  S 
by  the  colony  of  Queensland,  £.  by  the  Mk 
S.  by  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  W.  by  tfct  Bih 
rior  territory  of  the  colony  of  Sooth  AvDiifc 
It  extends  between  lat.  80"*  and  ST  lO'  &  ■< 
long,  ur  and  158°  K,  or  about  750  n.  L  «K 
W.  and  500  N.  and  S.;  area,  nearij  80a.mi| 
m. ;  pop.  on  Jan.  1, 1858, 805,487  (171,6^  Mb 
and  188,814  females),  according  totheoiK 
statement,  but  actually  estimated  si  39I,M: 
and  amounting  in  1860,  at  the  avengt  oi^ 
rate  of  increase  of  15  per  cent,  to  Msif 
450,000.  The  colony  of  QoeenilaDi  tflai^ 
ing  from  lat  26**  to  80°  8.,  wasfonacHftb 
Horeton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wiki  wk 
was  separated  from  the  latter  colony  in  Jaa 
1859 ;  but  as  this  separation  is  losredj  «« 
completed,  we  shall  treat  the  two  mBcr  ik 
name  of  the  parent  colony.  This  Ibmm 
territoi^,  comprising  altogether  about  fiOtff 
sq.  m.,  IS  divided  into  68  countica  sod  «««il 
squatting  districts.  The  counties  lie  ikwt^ 
wnole  length  of  coast,  extending  for  abtet  !** 
m.  into  the  interior ;  and  the  ooontry  vterl 
they  occupy  has  been  thoroughly  sarriH  ^ 
explored,  and  more  or  lees  occuiM  bjicttln 
Beside  Sydney,  the  oax^tal,  there  are  mri 
towns  of  considerabje  importance  ot  ^ 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  the  chief  of  vbA 
are  E.  and  W.  Maitland,  Liverpool,  Btfl>c< 
Goulbum,  Windsor,  Newcastle,  Ysm,  FnH^ 
Woolongong,  and  Paramatta.— The  eotrt  'm 
presents  in  general  bold  perpeodieiilsr  di6  •< 
sandstone,  occasionally  interrupted  by  >* 
sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  stretch  •  <* 
siderable  distance  inland,  and  appear  to  hg 
been  covered  by  the  sea  at  no  ▼•T/JJ* 
period.  There  are  numerous  bays  and  iadrf*- 
tions  along  the  shore,  some  of  which  fa»^ 
cellent  harbors.  Hervey  bay  is  a  very  ert* 
sive  sheet  of  water  at  the  N.  bounds?.  •■ 
next  to  it  in  extent  is  Moreton  bay,  f"''™^*^ 
tween  the  mainland  and  Moreton  sod  ^rtk 
broke  islands,  the  two  largest  of  the  «*^?- 
Prooeedhig  to  the  S.  from  this  point  then-" 
no  important  opening  for  800  m. ;  but  bc^iv^ 
at  Port  Stephens  there  fe  a  succosrioo  rf^ 
bors,  some  of  them  already  forming  oooodenW 
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loomeroial  enmorhuiis.  The  most  important 
of  these  «re  Port  Hunter,  Port  Maoqnarie, 
Men  bftj,  Port  Jackson,  Botany  bay,  Port 
^kiog,  Sussex  haven,  and  Jarvis  and  Two- 
fold bayB.— A  monntain  range,  varying  in 
height  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet,  extends  from 
K.  (0  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  ooast,  at  the 
dutanoe  of  from  30  to  60  m.  inland,  and  is 
eiUed  Uie  liverpool  range  in  the  K,  in  the 
MDtre  the  Blae  moontains,  and  at  the  S.  the 
Aostnlian  Alps.  The  space  between  the 
BxnotaiDfl  and  the  sea  has  an  undulating 
vood^d  sorface,  broken  here  and  there  by  spurs 
nd  ramifications  from  the  mountain  range,  and 
in  aome  places  covered  with  dense  brushwood. 
The  ground  to  the  W.,  instead  of  descending 
npldlj,  continues  rugged  and  mountainous  for 
I  considerable  width,  and  at  last  assumes  the 
form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  a  great  part  of 
vhkh  remains  unexplored.  Several  considera- 
ble rlTers  rise  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains 
and  flow  westward ;  but  as  they  have  only  the 
first  part  of  their  coursd  in  New  South  Wales, 
they  do  not  properly  belong  to  it.  The  more 
important  of  diese  rivers  are  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  Lachlan,  Bogan,  Macquarie,  and  Peel. 
The  riTCTs  on  the  £.  of  the  moimtain  range 
are  mostly  small,  and  many  of  them  are  dry 
doring  part  of  the  year.  The  chief  are  the 
Honter,  Hawkesbury,  George,  Shoalhaven,  and 
Cljde.  In  the  N.  are  the  Hastings  and  Olar- 
esoe.— The  prevailing  rock  on  the  E.  side  of 
^  moontams  is  sandstone,  and  on  the  W. 
granite.  Mnoh  of  the  sandstone  belongs  to  the 
earboDi^erous  system,  and  there  are  several 
vorkable  seams  of  good  coal.  The  Newcastle 
field  oQ  the  Hunter  river  is  excellent  in  quality, 
and  contains  5  seams,  2  of  5  feet  and  8  of  8  feet 
in  thickness.  This  field  is  worked  extensively, 
<nd  the  produce,  after  supplving  colonial  de- 
nanda,  is  shipped  to  India,  China,  and  Califor- 
nia to  anpply  steamers.  Several  other  fields 
an  known,  and  one  is  worked  at  Woolongong. 
bon  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  some  of 
it  haa  been  smelted  by  a  company  formed  for 
the  purpose.  Rich  copper  ore  is  abundant  in 
md  around  Wellington  district  Fine  pebbles 
tn  90  plentiful  in  the  Hunter  river,  that  it  is 
apposed  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  flow  over 
nwb  of  jasper,  agate,  opal,  and  chalcedony. 
^  these,  however,  were  regarded  as  compara- 
tively unimportant  after  the  discovery  of  rich  de- 
R(sta  of  gold  in  May,  1851 .  Gold  has  since  been 
^ovdA  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  colo- 
^.  and  in  the  torritories  both  N.  and  S.  of  it. 
J  tar  the  frontiers  of  Victoria,  particularly  in 
^  coonties  of  Wellesley  and  Wallace,  it  oc- 
ean in  several  localities ;  and  N.  of  these  it  is 
Bet  with  in  more  than  9  other  counties,  and  is 
Fwiod  on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie  and  Meroo 
QTtn.  There  are  considerable  deposits  about 
^  Peel  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  upon  the 
Titzroj  river  somewhat  beyond  the  N.  frontier. 
Aostralia  bdng  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  seasons 
v«  the  reverse  of  ours ;  December  is  there  mid- 
nnuner,  and  June  the  deptii  of  winter.  Summer 


extends  over  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary ;  and  the  mean  heat  during  tiiese  8  months 
is  about  80*'  at  noon.  This  heat,  however,  is 
tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  begins  to 
blow  regularly  along  the  coast  about  9  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  evening.  The 
whole  colony  is  subject  to  hot  winds,  which 
are  liable  to  happen  8  or  4  times  during  the 
summer,  and  which  blow  from  the  N.  W., 
raising  the  thermometer  to  125''  when  exposed 
to  their  influence.  These  winds  seldom  last 
longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  very  heavy  squall  from  the  8.,  generally  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  rain,  cooling  the 
atmosphere  immediately.  At  Sydney  the  aver- 
age annual  temperature  is  64*' ;  that  of  sprins 
being  65°,  of  summer  72*^,  of  autumn  66^  and 
of  winter  55°  ;  showing  an  annual  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  of  17°.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  country  above  the  mountains, 
however,  is  much  lower,  and  at  some  places 
snow  falls  in  winter.  The  annual  fall  of  rai^ 
is  52  inches  at  Port  Jackson,  and  62  at  Port 
Macquarie.  Droughts  are  frequent.  The  cli- 
mate is,  however,  both  healthful  and  agreeable, 
and  its  influence  is  highly  beneflcial  in  con- 
sumptive diseases. — ^For  5  or  6  m.  from  the  sea 
coast  the  country  is  in  general  barren,  the  soil 
being  mostly  composed  of  drift  sand  covered 
with  a  stunted  vegetation.  Some  rich  and  fertile 
districts,  however,  occur  at  intervals.  Further 
inland  weU  wooded  and  fertile  valleys  lie  be- 
tween the  hills,  but  the  land  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Blue  mountains  is  as  a  general  rule  much 
inferior  in  quality,  both  for  agriculture  and  pas- 
ture, to  that  on  the  W.  Above  the  range  it 
consists  of  a  dry  black  soil,  covered  with  open 
forests  and  luxuriant  herbage.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  various  grasses,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
small  quantities  of  cotton,  are  all  profitably  cul- 
tivated in  different  parts  of  the  colony ;  and  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  cauliflowers,  lettaces,  cucumbers,  pump- 
kins, sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  plantains  thrive 
remarkably  well.  At  Sydney  the  market  is  sup- 
plied with  green  peas  all  the  year  round ;  very 
few  vegetables  degenerate,  and  many  are  more 
productive  than  elsewhere.  Peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  loquats,  oranges,  pears,  plums,  figs,  ^ 
pomegranates,  raspberries,  strawberries,  mul-* 
berries,  and  melons  attain  great  perfection. 
The  N.  districts  produce  pineapples,  bananas, 
guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  and  various  other 
tropical  fruits,  while  W.  and  8.  of  Sydney  the 
apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  cherry  are 
found  to  grow  well.  More  than  1,000  acres  are 
planted  with  the  vine,  and  the  grapes  are  of 
the  finest  quality.  About  50,000  sq.  m.  of  pas- 
ture land  is  occupied  by  fiocks  and  herds.  In 
1855  there  were  157,159  horses,  1,858,408  horn- 
ed cattle,  68,091  swine,  and  8,608,499  sheep; 
and  a  recent  estimate  based  upon  ofScial  re- 
turns of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  latter  since 
then,  makes  the  number  of  sheep  within  the 
territory  in  1860  considerably  over  10,000,000. 
The  clunate  is  particularly  well  suited  to  all 
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these  animals.  Hones  are  exported  in  large 
numbers  to  India,  both  for  private  use  and  to 
supply  the  cavalry  and  artillery :  homed  cattle 
grow  to  an  inmiense  size ;  and  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  of  very  superior  quality.  Asses,  mules, 
and  goats  are  seldom  seen.  The  camel  has 
been  faitroduced  for  exploring  purposes,  but 
has  not  thriven.  About  800  head  of  llamas, 
alpacas,  and  vicufias  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced. They  were  procured  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  exported  from  Peru  notwithstanding 
the  rigid  prohibitions  of  the  government  of 
that  country.  High  expectations  are  formed 
of  Uiese  animals,  which  it  is  thought  will  exert 
groat  influence  on  the  wool  trade  of  Australia, 
as  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca  weighs  from  10  to 
12  lbs.,  while  the  colonial  sheep  yields  an  av- 
erage of  about  %  lbs.  The  mountains  of  New- 
England,  between  Sydney  and  Moreton  bay, 
are  said  to  have  a  climate  similar  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ck>rdilleras,  where  the  family  of  the  lla- 
mas are  found.  Domestic  fowl  of  every  de- 
scription, and  some  that  are  delicate  elsewhere, 
thrive  remarkably  well,  and  are  reared  at  small 
expense.  Fish  are  abundant  on  the  coasts; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  fresh  water  codfish  in 
tho>  Murray  river  which  weighs  sometimes  as 
much  as  70  lbs.  Oysters  are  plentiful,  and 
turtle  are  procured  from  the  waters  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  colony. — ^According  to  the  census  of 
1856,  barely  a  third  of  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  was  bom  in  Australia;  about  75,- 
000  were  supplied  by  England  and  Wales,  50,000 
by  Ireland,  16,000  by  Scotland,  5,000  by  Ger- 
many, and  2,000  by  Cliina.  The  population  now 
(I860)  includes  a  large  portion  of  Chinese,  many 
Americans,  and  some  of  almost  all  European 
nationalities.  In  appearance  and  character  the 
native-bom  part  of  the  community  is  said  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  colony  in  1787,  the  total  num- 
ber of  convicts  sent  into  it  from  Great  Britain 
up  to  1840,  when  the  importation  ceased,  was 
54,888.  In  1848  the  whole  population  of  both 
New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  (Victoria) 
was  165,541.  At  present  probably  the  number 
of  convicts  remainmg  is  less  than  14,000,  while 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victo- 
ria, taken  together,  is  not  much  short  of  1,000,- 
000 ;  or  in  other  words,  the  number  of  actual 
convicts  is  only  about  1  in  70  of  the  population. 
The  descendants  of  felons,  however,  are  much 
more  numerous ;  but  education  has  been  of  late 
years  much  attended  to,  and  many  whose  pro- 
genitors came  to  New  South  Wales  as  prisoners 
are  intelligent  and  estimable  members  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  emancipists,  and  sev- 
eral of  their  descendants,  are  among  the  most 
wealthy  people  in  the  colony ;  but  the  former 
are  never,  and  the  latter  but  rarely,  admitted 
into  the  better  class  of  society.  The  gold  fields, 
however,  now  attract  such  an  influx  of  settlers 
that  these  caste  distinctions  must  soon  dis- 
appear, by  the  convict  element  being  entire- 
ly absorbed  in  the  free  population. — ^Much  of 


the  wnl  of  New  South  Walea  k  vMytMi; 
but  the  cultivadon  is  slovenly,  iBd  it  is  «bJt 
lately  that  machines  have  been  introdaced  td- 
culated  to  economize  labor  and  iaatm  tk 
amount  of  production.    At  present  the  priidpj 
attention  of  the  colonists  is  turned  to  tbt  ■*» 
duce  of  the  pasture  lands,  chiefly  in  the  fcm 
of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow.    In  1857,  ItORJfrl 
lbs.  of  wool  were  exported.    Wines  o^  tm 
superior  quality  are  made,  resembling  Sntmc. 
Barsac,  hock,  claret,  &e, ;  and  the  eahsn  t( 
the  grape  promises  to  become  one  of  tkent^ 
important  interests  of  the  colony.    The  cb^ 
manufiictures  are  leather,  and  a  kind  of  vm^ 
len  cloth  called  *^  colonial  tweed."*  vhiek  > 
exceedingly  durable  and  in  hi^  faror  mum 
Uie  settlers.    Sugar  refining  is  carried  oatoi 
considerable  extent  at  Sydney;  and  th«c  vi 
extensive  distilleries,  breweries,  virioQi ««« 
of  mills,  founderies,  tallow  boiling  ««iUa^ 
ments,  and  docks,  in  different  plac^  thmdk- 
out  the  colony.    The  people  are,  bowerer.  •- 
pendent  upon  older  countries  for  cloduif,  ik 
articles  of  domestic  use  and  omsment  mA 
those  luxuries  which  can  only  be  prodw«4)A 
advantage  where  labor  is  abundant  ud  cIm^il- 
The  imports  in  1857  were  valued  at  £«,72t.<'«. 
of  which  £5,51 1,007  were  from  the  United  &t 
dom  and  the  British  coloniee,  and  the  reitftw 
various  oountriee,  including  arMe«  tatwlr 
ing  to  about  £800,000  from  the  United  SuMk 
consisting  of  tobacco,  timber  and  piae  pbsh. 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  cloeUtsk 
pails  and  brooms,  steam  machinery,  hsnlvn* 
books,  daguerreotype  plates,  and  bresd«A 
The  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  fi- 
011,952  (about  £600,000  more  than  in  18$«l  d 
which  £8,676,418  were  to  the  United  Kisfte 
and  British  colonies,  including  wool  tothttiii* 
of  £1,275,067;  taUow,  £82,184;  skins.  £1^' 
808;  and  gold  dust,£187,249.  BeeidetheMcii^ 
items  of  export^  there  were  gums,  bark,  ccfftf 
ore,  timber,  and  a  large  number  of  iiua«r  ^ 
tides  of  raw  produce.    The  remarkable  difc' 
ence  that  appears  between  the  amoasi  of  »- 
ports  and  exports  is  occasioned  by  the  <^ 
tity  of  gold  which  is  coined  at  the  Aoitnltf 
mint  at  Sydney,  and  which  leaves  New  S<*i 
Wales  for  circulation  in  the  neigfaboriag  «*• 
nies,  and  as  a  remittance  to  other  parte  of  ^ 
world,  without  appearing  among  the  experfc 
and  by  the  large  numbers  of  honea,  h***' 
cattle,  and  sheep  driven  across  the  fr«t"r 
to  find  a  market  in  Victoria.    GoW  ii  * 
natural  state  is  subject  to  a  doty  of  It  M. 
an  ounce  upon  leaving  the  colony,  and  •»  ^ 
pears  in  the  custom  nouse  returns;  b*  *• 
coined  gold,  having  already  paid  this  tax  it  ti» 
shape  of  mint  charges,  is  allowed  to  ?••■?* 
noticed.    Some  of  the  imports  trota  the  anr^- 
borinp  colonies,  the  whole  produce  o(  the  *i*-* 
fishenes,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  u^ 
ceived  firom  the  ^uth  sea,  are  men*ly  tran- 
shipped In  the  ports  of  New  South  Wale#  wt » 
in  trarmht  to  other  parts  of  the  worid.    b 
1857,  1,100  vesseb  of  851,418  tons  entewd  the 
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port  of  Sydnej,  and  1,204  of  877,147  tofis 
cleared.  Of  these  anivals  and  departares,  near- 
ly }  Wife  under  the  Britiah  flag.  In  1858,  78 
ABMrican  yeaaela  arrived  with  goods  valued  at 
17,9^865,  nearly  $2,000,000  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  } 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  \  fh>m  the  Pacific. 
TbeTahe  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
dnriDg  the  same  period  was  about  $48,000.-^A 
ndlway  was  projected  in  1846  to  connect  8yd- 
nej  with  the  capital  of  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Yietoria.  The  line  has  been  c^ned  for 
tnffie  as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  for  the  present 
it  is  only  intended  to  carry  it  to  Goulbnm,  125 
m.fnm  Sydney.    Another  railway  has  been 

Tfned  connecting  the  chief  towns  in  the  valley 
the  Hunter  with  the  port  of  Newcastle  at 
the  mofuth  of  that  river.  There  are  several 
good  roads  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  mails 
are  carried  over  1,028,265  m.,  though  often  over 
mere  pathways,  throughout  the  colony.  There 
ire  155  post  offices,  and  the  number  of  letters 
that  passed  through  the  general  post  office  at 
Sydney  in  1865  was  2,114,179,  and  of  news- 
papers 2,100,989 ;  the  postal  income  was  £24,- 
902,  and  the  expenditure  £60,091.  In  1865, 
lt7,952  acres  of  public  land  were  sold  at  an 
irerage  of  about  £2  an  acre.  This  land  was 
difided  into  5,910  lots,  of  which  3,462  were 
town  aDotments,  1,114  suburban,  1,244  country, 
and  90  special  country.  The  present  minimum 
price  is  fixed  at  £1  per  acre.  The  eflTect  of  the 
prwent  system  is  almost  virtually  to  prevent 
laboring  men  and  small  capitalists  from  becom- 
ing: land  owners ;  but  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it  must  soon  cause  its  abrogation. — 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesses  an 
excellent  observatory,  a  university  at  Sydney,  a 
Soman  Catholic  college,  and  numerous  schools; 
ibnnch  of  the  London  mint,  which  issues  Aus- 
tralian gold  coin  current  in  all  the  neighboring 
colonies,  and  in  Mauritius,  Oeylon,  and  Hong 
Kong*;  floral  and  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies;  a  botanical  garden  containing  most 
piants  known  in  both  tropical  and  temperate 
r^<nu ;  hospitals  and  asylums,  both  benevo- 
lent and  lunatic ;  and  many  public  buildings, 
and  works  of  great  extent  constructed  chiefly 
by  conrict  labor.  The  public  press  includes 
two  daily  newspapers  and  several  other  periodi- 
«b  pnblished  at  Sydney,  and  newspapers  at 
^tiitland,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  and  other  places. 
^ey  is  the  seat  of  the  Australian  metropoli- 
to  bWiop.  A  new  see  was  created  in  1859  at 
Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland,  on  occasion  of 
^  separation  of  that  colony  from  New  South 
"  alM.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor 
JWinted  by  the  crown,  an  executive  council 
chosen  by  the  governor,  and  two  houses  of  legis- 
latnre,  one  nominated  by  the  governor  and 
«Ued  the  legislative  council,  and  the  other 
wected  by  the  people  and  called  the  legislative 
*«embly.  No  allowance  is  paid  to  anv  of  these 
"*«nb€r8,  except  to  those  of  the  ministry  or 
wecntive  council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
"  ^"'^  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  solicitor- 


general  and  attorney-general,  and  the  minister 
of  lands  and  public  works.  These  ministers 
are  all  required  to  possess  seats  in  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  retain  their  offices  only  so  long  as 
they  can  secure  a  majority  in  this  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  qualifications  required  for  a 
voter  are  that  he  should  be  a  householder,  or 
if  living  in  lodgings  that  he  shall  be  earning 
wages  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  vear,  and  that  he 
should  have  resided  6  months  in  the  colony. 
All  voters  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
house  of  assembly,  composed  of  64  members, 
makes  laws  within  the  colony  (which  provision- 
ally extend  as  far  N.  as  Oape  York)  not  repug- 
nant to  those  of  Great  Britwn ;  it  regulates  the 
whole  of  the  revenue,  and  makes  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  service.  Measures  passed  by 
it  do  not  become  law  till  they  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  legislative  council  and  the  governor, 
who  has  power  to  dissolve  the  house  at  pleasure. 
The  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  is  derived 
from  import  duties  and  miscellaneous  taxes, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  licenses  to  depasture.  The  revenue 
in  1858  was  £1,422,466,  an  increase  of  £218,788 
over  1867,and  £821,801  over  1866,  and  includ- 
ing £240,588  from  land  sales,  £160,939  from 
other  branches  of  the  land  revenue,  and  £48,107 
from  the  tax  on  gold.  The  expenditures  of 
the  mother  country  for  the  colony  in  1867  were 
£59,646.  Steam  communication  is  maintained 
with  England  tia  Melbourne,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Red  sea,  once  a  month ;  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  colony  has  appropriated  £60,- 
000  a  year  as  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  for  a  like 
service  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama. — ^For  infor- 
mation concerning  the  aborigines,  the  native 
animals,  botany,  geology,  and  history  of  New 
South  Wales,  see  Austbalia. 

NEW  STYLE.    See  Oalendak. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    See  Bibub. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  for  many  ages  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  celebrated  as  a  religious  ana  social  fes- 
tival. With  the  post-biblical  Jews  the  new 
year  commenced  and  still  commences  with 
the  autumnal  month  Tisri,  the  first  day  being 
celebrated  by  them  with  considerable  cere- 
mony. The  Romans  made  an  especial  holiday 
of  it,  offering  sacrifices  to  Janus,  whose  prin- 
cipal festival  occurred  on  this  day,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  all  they  thought,  said,  and  did 
^ould  be  pure  and  favorable,  since  every  thing 
was  ominous  for  the  occurrences  of  the  whole 
year.  They  appeared  in  the  streets  in  festive 
garments,  exchanged  kindly  salutations,  and 
gave  to  each  other  presents  called  itrenas,  con- 
sisting of  ^t  dates,  figs,  honey  cakes,  and  cop- 
per coins  having  on  one  side  the  double  head 
of  Janus  and  on  the  other  a  ship.  This  custom 
of  bestowing  presents  was  made  bv  some  of  the 
emperors  an  important  source  of  their  personal 
revenue,  untU  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  The  early  Christian  emperors 
however  continued  to  receive  them,  notwith- 
standing they  were  condemned  by  the  ecclesi^ 
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astical  connoOi  on  aooonnt  of  the  pagan  oere- 
monies  at  their  presentation.  Prjnne  in  his 
^^Histrio-Mastix,^'  referring  to  the  hostility  of 
the  early  church  to  any  imitation  among 
Christians  of  the  Roman  saturnalia,  says : 
*^The  whole  Catholioke  church  appointed  a 
solemn  puhlike  faste  upon  this  our  new  yeare^s 
day,  to  bewail  those  heathenish  enterludes, 
sports,  and  lewd  idolatrous  practices,  which 
had  been  used  on  it ;  prohibiting  all  Christians, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  observing 
the  calends  or  first  of  January  (which  wee 
now  call  new  yeare^s  day)  as  holy,  and  from 
sending  abroad  new  yeare^s  gifts  upon  it  (a 
oustome  now  too  frequent),  it  being  a  mere 
relique  of  paganisme  and  idolatry,  deriyed  from 
the  heathen  Komans'  feast  of  two-faced  Janus, 
and  a  practice  so  execrable  unto  Christians, 
that  not  onelj  the  whole  Catholicke  church, 
but  even  the  four  famous  councils  of  (here  fol- 
lows a  long  array  of  authorities)  have  positive- 
Iv  prohibited  the  solemnization  of  new  yeare's 
day,  and  the  sending  abroad  of  new  yeare's 
gifts,  under  an  anathema  and  excommunica- 
tion/' The  bestowal  of  gifts  upon  new  year's 
day  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The 
druids  distributed  branches  of  the  sacred  mis- 
tletoe, cut  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  as  new 
year's  gifts  among  the  people ;  and  the  Saxons 
of  the  north,  according  to  Bishop  Stillingfieet, 
observed  the  festival  with  more  than  ordinary 
jollity  and  feasting,  and  by  sending  gifts  to  one 
another.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  eccle- 
siastical councils,  the  practice  continued  through 
the  middle  ages ;  and  among  kings  and  their 
powerful  vassals  the  interchange  of  presents 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Henry  IIL  of  England  is  said  to 
have  extorted  new  year's  gifts,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wardrobe  and  jewelry  were  prob- 
ably almost  wholly  supplied  from  these  annual 
contributions.  It  appears  from  the  "Pro- 
gresses and  Processions"  of  her  miuesty,  pub- 
lished by  Nichols,  that  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  realm,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and  the  servants  of  the  royal  household 
down  to  the  master  cook,  sergeant  of  the  pal- 
try, and  dustman,  were  among  the  contributors 
to  these  largesses,  which  consisted  of  money, 
rich  wearing  apparel,  plate,  jewels,  trinkets, 
sweetmeats,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
things.  Dr.  Drake  says  that,  althongh  the 
queen  made  returns  to  the  new  year's  gifts,  in 
plate  and  other  articles,  she  took  care  Uiat  the 
iMdanoe  should  be  in  her  own  favor.  As  late 
as  1692,  as  appears  from  the  "Monthly  Mis- 
cellany" for  December  of  that  year,  tiie  Eng- 
lish nobility  were  accustomed,  "every  new 
year's  tide,"  to  "  send  to  the  king  a  purse  with 
gold  in  it."  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
new  year'8  gifts  were  given  and  received  with 
mutual  wishes  of  a  happy  new  year  among  all 
conditions  of  people.  An  orange  stuck  with 
clover  or  a  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  popular  gift; 
tenants  sent  their  landlords  capons,  and  ladies 
received  presents  of  gloves  or  pins,  or  in  lieu 


thereo.  a  oompoaitioii  in  money,  whtaei  tke 
terms  "  fdove  money"  and  "  pin  money."  Brmi 
in  his  "Pi^ular  Antiquities''  enumeraUa  maaj 
ceremonies  and  superratious  praoticea  obmrw^i 
by  the  English  and  Scottish  peasantry  on  tht 
first  day  of  the  ^ear,  which,  together  with  tht 
once  almost  nmversal  bestowal  of  gifla^  bait 
very  much  declined.  In  England  the  riB|^ 
ing  in  the  new  year  from  the  belfries  of 
churches  is  now  the  only  open  demoastratka 
of  joy  at  the  recurrence  of  the  annivenary.  h 
G^many  many  ceremonies  derived  from  M 
superstitions  are  in  vogue;  but  throoi^Mnt 
continental  Europe,  although  the  day  is  a  vm- 
versal  holiday,  congratulatory  wL»hes  have  bea 
generally  substituted  for  the  more  subsuatia. 
expressions  of  esteem  formerly  interchanged  bj 
friends.  In  Paris  and  other  large  cities  afaioa 
incredible  sums  are  still  expended  in  bombou 
and  similar  articles  for  preeenta.  In  the  citj 
of  New  York  the  day  is  made  the  occmmcxl  t/ 
social  visits  by  gentlemen  among  the  CunSBet 
of  their  acauaintance— a  custom  djuioff  bark 
almost  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  by  ^ 
Dutch,  and  which  has  been  imitated  with  more 
or  less  success  in  other  places  in  the  Unitwd 
States. — ^For  the  religious  festival  of  new  y«sr  > 
day,  see  CiBcuMcisioy,  Fbast  or  thx. 

NEW  YORE,  one  of  the  18  original  state 
of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  middk 
states,  situated  between  lat  40"*  29'  40'  mi 
46°  0'  42"  N.,  and  long.  Tl**  61'  and  T^  47 
26''  W.;  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  412  a., 
breadth  varying  from  8  or  10  m.  on  Long  iJaiJ 
and  18}  m.  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  state, 
to  811f  UL  Arom  the  Canada  boundary  to  tW 
8.  point  of  Staten  island ;  area,  50,619  aq.  m^ 
or  82,882,160  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  0»- 
ada  West  (fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  Lakas 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  river  8t.  Lawicam, 
and  by  Oanada  East  and  Long  Island  aoasd; 
E.  by  Vermont  (from  which  it  is  separated  ia 
part  by  Lake  Champlain),  HassachuitettA.  Cos- 
nectiout,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  th«  At- 
lantic, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  T. 
by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada  WcaL 
It  is  divided  into  60  counties,  viz. :  Albany,  AD»- 
ghany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chantaa- 
qua,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Clinton,  ColnmMa. 
Cortland,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Erie,  £«ez. 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Greene,  TTsnriltfln, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson*  Kings,  Lewis,  UvxaaCaa, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  New  York, 
Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Orancvk 
Orleans,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Putnam,  Qoeaa^ 
Rensselaer,  Richmond,  li^kland,  St.  Lawrcncvb. 
Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Schvylsr. 
Seneca,  Steuben,  Sufiblk,  SuUivmn,  Tioga,  Tom^ 
kina,  Ulster,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayve. 
Westchester,  Wyoming,  and  Yatea.  The  cttiaa. 
in  the  order  of  their  population,  are  New  Toclu 
Brooklyn,  Bufialo,  Albany  (the  capital),  Rocfe- 
ester,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Oawe^  P<«q«^ 
keepsie,  Auburn,  Schenectady,  and  Hodwa. 
The  state  contains  numerous  large  towns  or  Tr- 
iages, among  the  largest  of  which,  in  thoiri 
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of  pqpdition,  are  Kewbnrg,  Lookport.  Bing- 
hsnton,  Elmira,  West  Troj,  Yonkers,  Ogdench 
bug;  Rome,  Oohoes,  Rondont,  Watertown,  Sar- 
atoa  ^ringSf  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Dunkirk,  Seneca 
f^  Ganandiugua,  Lansingbarg,  Potsdam, 
Little  Falls,  Kingston,  Ooming,  Peekskill, 
Fhuhing,  Glen^s  Falls,  Sangerties,  Greenbush, 
Whitehall,  Lyons,  Astoria,  f^ton,  Waterford, 
Waterloo,  Owego,  Port  Jenris,  Tarrytown,  and 
Kiigara  Falls.  Each  ofthese  Tillages  contains  a 
population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000.— In  popula- 
tion Kew  York  surpasses  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Under  t^e  colonial  government, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1698  was  18,067; 
1708,20,666;  1728,40,564;  1781,50,824;  1787, 
60,487;  1746,  61,589;  1749,  78.848;  1766,  96,- 
7W;  1771, 168,887.  The  results  of  the  U.  S. 
decennial  censuses  have  been  as  follows : 
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Oensoflefl  have  also  been  taken  by  the  state 
as  Mows:  1814  (total  population),  1,086,- 
910;  1826,  1,614,466;  1885,  2,174,517;  1845, 
S,604^495;  1865,  8,466,212.  Increase  of  popu- 
Iition  from  1698  to  1771,  or  during  a  colonial 
period  of  78  years,  804.06  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  11.014  per  cent,  per  annum.  Increase  from 
1790  to  1860,  or  during  a  period  of  60  years, 
810.67  per  cent,  or  18.51  per  cent,  per  annum; 
1840  to  1860,  27.52  per  cent.,  or  2.75  per  cent, 
perannmn;  1850  to  1855, 11.91  per  cent.,  or 
188  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  1855  to  1860, 
11.18  per  cent.,  or  2.22  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1855,  1,727,650  were 
miles  and  1,788,662  females ;  of  the  whites, 
1,706,278  males  and  1,714,658  females;  of  the 
oolored,  21,877  males  and  28,909  females, 
i^:  under  5  years,  471,619 ;  5  and  under 
10, 894,881 ;  10  and  under  15,  874,545 ;  15  and 
mder  20,  858,942 ;  20  and  under  25,  868,214; 
is  and  under  80,  825,077 ;  80  and  imder  85, 
)74,689;  86  and  under  40,  214,898;  40  and 
under  46, 180,257;  45  and  under  50, 188,892; 
60  and  under  60, 196,802 ;  60  and  under  70, 
108,040;  70  and  mider  80,  45,017;  80  and 
Oder  90,  12,258;  90  and  under  100,  1,549; 
o^er  100,  91 ;  unknown,  6,582.  Natives  of 
the  United  States,  2,528,444,  of  whom  2,222,- 
ttl  were  bom  in  New  York,  and  85,928  in 
otiter  states ;  of  foreign  countries,  922,896,  of 
whom  60,608  were  bom  in  British  America, 
188,866  in  Great  Britain,  469,758  in  Ireland, 
336,546  in  Germany,  18,866  in  France,  and 
18,756  in  other  countries;  unknown,  17,288. 
During  the  year  ending  June  1, 1855,  the  births 
were  102,522;  deaths,  46,297;  marriages,  21,- 
S61.  By  the  same  census,  the  occupations  of 
^68,298  persons  were  returned,  as  follows: 
igncQlture  818,980 ;  commerce,  trade,  manu- 
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factures,.  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  812,697; 
labor  not  agricultural,  196,618 ;  army,  1,462 ; 
sea  and  river  navigation,  28,242 ;  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  14,258 ;  other  pursuits  requiring 
education,  11,104;  government  civil  service, 
4,985 ;  domestic  service,  6,824 ;  other  occupa- 
tions, 8,628.  Deaf  and  dumb,  1,422 ;  blind,  1,- 
186 ;  insane,  2,742 ;  idiotic,  1,812.  Number  of 
families,  668,124;  freeholders,  861,018;  dwell- 
ings, 522,825.  Density  of  population,  68.61  to 
the  square  mile. — The  outlmes  of  the  state  are 
very  irregular,  only  about  one  third  of  the  en- 
tire boundaries  consisting  of  right  lines.  Omit-  ' 
ting  Long  island,  the  state  somewhat  resembles 
a  congress  boot,  the  heel  being  at  New  York 
city,  and  the  toe  at  Chautauqua  county.  If  the 
Pennsylvania  line  were  produced  to  the  £. 
boundary,  it  would  divide  the  state  into  two 
triangles.  The  river,  lake,  and  ocean  bounda- 
ries are  all  navigable  waters,  except  17i  m.  on 
Poultney  river,  and  consist  of  862  m.  on  Lakes 
Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain ;  281^  m.  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson,  Kill  Van  Kull, 
Ddaware,  and  Niagara  rivers ;  and  246  m.  on 
Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
boundaries  along  Canada,  Yermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  made  up  of  right  Ihies,  form  a  total 
of  541.28  m.  The  principal  islands  belonging 
to  the  state  are  the  following :  in  Niagara  river, 
Chrand,  Squaw,  Strawberry,  Rattlesnake,  Tona- 
^^anda,  Beaver,  Buckhora,  Cayuga,  and  Goat; 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Carlton,  Grenadier^Fox, 
Wells,  Grindstone,  a  large  number  of  the  Thou- 
sand islands,  and  Gallup ;  in  Lake  Champlain, 
Valcour,  Crab,  and  Schuyler;  in  New  York 
bay,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  Long  Island 
sound.  New  York,  Staten,  Long,  Gardner^s, 
Shelter,  Plum,  Fisher^s,  all  the  islands  be- 
tween Ix>ng  ifJaild  and  Connecticut  to  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  Connecticut  shore.  Sunken 
Meadow,  Randall's,  Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Gov- 
ernor's, Bedloe's,  and  ElUs.  The  last  8  are 
owned  by  the  general  government,  and  occu- 
pied as  U.  S.  military  posts.  New  York  bay 
and  harbor  is  sufficiently  deejp  and  capacious 
to  accommodate  all  the  shippmg  belongingto 
and  trading  with  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
other  principal  harbors  are  Dunkirk  and  Buffa- 
lo, on  Lake  Erie ;  Tonawanda  and  Lewiston  on 
Niagara  river ;  Genesee^odus,  Oswego,  Sadc- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent  on  Li^e  Onta- 
rio ;  Ogdensburg  on  the  St  Lawrence ;  Rouse's 
Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall  on  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  Sag  Harbor  at  the  E.  end  of 
Long  idand.  The  principal  river  of  the  state 
is  the  Hudson,  which  is  navigable  to  Troy,  160 
m.  from  its  mouth.  The  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  on  the  N.  and  W.  boundaries  are  also 
navigable.  The  Mohawk,  the  principal  affluent 
of  tiie  Hudson,  is  a  sluggish  stream  about  150' 
m.  long,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and 
entering  the  Hudson  at  Waterford;  it  affords 
extensive  water  power  at  Little  Falls  and  Co- 
hoes.  Its  principal  branches  are  West  and  East 
Canada  creeks  from  the  north,  and  Schohuie 
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creek  from  the  soath.  Oswego  river,  which  re- 
oeiyes  the  waters  of  all  the  interior  lakes,  from 
Oneida  and  Cazenovia  on  the  E.  to  Orooked 
and  Oanandaigaa  on  the  W.,  ftimishes  with  its 
branches  and  tributaries^  good  water  power  at 
Penn  Yan,  on  Orooked  Lake  oatlet;  at  Water- 
loo, Seneca  Falls,  and  Baldwinsville,  on  8eneca 
river;  at  Phelps,  on  Flint  creek  and  Oanan- 
daigna  oatlet;  at  Anbom  on  Owasco  ontlet; 
almost  the  entire  length  of  Skaneateles  oatlet 
(the  fall  being  458  feet  in  9  m.) ;  at  Oazenovia 
and  Ohittenango,  on  Ohittenango  creek;  and 
at  Folton  and  Oswego,  on  Oswego  river.  The 
Alleghany,  Sosqaehanna,  and  Delaware,  with 
nameroos  branches,  drain  the  western,  cen- 
tral, and  eastern  portions  respectively  of  the  8. 
part  of  the  state,  and  fhmish  valuable  and  im- 
portant water  power  at  nnmeroas  points  within 
the  state.  Oattaraogns  and  Tonawanda  creeks 
are  also  conaderable  streams  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  the  former  famishing  imDortant  wa- 
ter power  at  nnmeroas  points,  ana  the  latter 
affording  slack-water  navigation  for  the  Erie 
canal  for  about  10  m.  from  its  month.  The 
otlier  principal  streams  are  Buffalo  creek,  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Erie ;  Oak  Orchard  creek,  Salmon 
and  Black  rivers,  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario; 
Oswegatchie,  Grasse,  and  Racket  rivers,  tribu- 
taries of  the  St  Lawrence;  Ohazy,  Saranac. 
and  Au  Sable  rivers,  and  Wood  creek,  rapid 
streams  or  mountain  torrents  flowing  into  Lake 
Ohamplain,  and  fiimishing  almost  unlimited 
water  power;  Susouehanna  river,  which  rises 
in  Otsego  lake,  ana  in  its  course  in  the  state 
receives  the  waters  of  Charlotte,  Unadilla,  and 
Ohenango  rivers;  and  Ohemung  river,  which 
drains  a  portion  of  the  state  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Susquehanna,  and  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  Oanisteo,  Conhocton,  and  Tioga  rivers. 
The  principal  branches  of  the  Delaware  are 
Popacton  and  Neversink  rivers. — ^The  state  is 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  beantifhl  lakes 
in  the  interior  and  N.  E.  parts.  The  principal 
of  tJiese  are  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus,  in 
the  W. ;  Hemlock,  Uoneoye,  Canadioe,  and 
Conesus  in  the  Genesee  basin,  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  Genesee  river;  Crook^l, 
Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skane- 
ateles, Cross,  Onondaga,  Otisco,  Cazenovia,  and 
Oneida,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  all  of 
which  And  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through 
Oswego  river;  Otsego  and  Schuyler,  which 
empty  into  the  Susquehanna ;  and  Schroon, 
George,  Avalanche,  Colden,  Henderson,  Sand- 
ford,  Eckford,  the  Fulton  lakes  (8  in  number). 
Racket  Forked,  Newcomb,  Long,  Cranbernr, 
Upper  Saranac,  Lower  Saranac,  Tapper's,  Rich, 
Pleaitant  and  numerous  other  small  lakes  in 
the  N.  E.  part  Canandaigua,  Crooked,  Sene- 
ca, Cayuga,  Owasco,  Onondaga,  Skaneateles, 
Chautauqua,  Otsego,  and  Oneida  lakes,  and  Lake 
George,  are  all  navigable  for  boats  and  steam- 
ers, and  on  manv  of  them  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cham- 
plain  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  all  sizes. 
Seneca  lake  never  freezes,  and  hence  steamers 


ply  upon  it  tiirougfaout  the  jear.  n*  ttmm* 
of  these  lakes  is  worid-renowned,  and  tfttaa 
thousands  of  pleasure  seekers  durng  tk*  «»• 
mer  months. — ^The  sur&oe  of  tke  state  is  gn* 
ly  diversified.  Three  distinct  mcMmtAin  tm^ 
enter  it  from  the  S.  and  extend  aeroM  it  2  • 
general  N.  £.  direction.  The  most  earittrh¥ 
tiiese  ranges,  a  continuatioQ  of  tfa«  BIm  Bk;- 
of  Virginia,  extends  K.  E.  thioiigfa  BoeUal 
Orange,  Putnam,  and  DotohMs  coniitiea.  foa^ 
ing  the  highlands  of  the  HadaoB.  TW  kd^ 
est  peaks  of  this  range  are  Besooo  hiU,  Ik«a^ 
ess  CO.,  1,685  ft.  high ;  Bull  bill.  Full—  f^ 
1,586  ft.;  Butter  hill,  Orange  eo^lJBM  1 
Old  Beacon,  Putnam  co.,  1,471  It. ;  Crow  Wt. 
Orange  co.,  1,418  ft ;  Bear  moont^  Omft  «&. 
1,850  fl. ;  Anthony^B  Koee,  Putnam  oou  U^ 
ft. ;  and  Breakneck,  Orange  eo^  1,187  ft  he^ 
The  second  ran^e  extends  if  .  £.  thram^  ^* 
van,  Ulster,  and  Greene  ootmties,  tiiiMi-* 
and  culminating  in  the  Catakill  iiiiiitiis  « 
the  Hudson.  The  highest  peaks  are 
Top,  High  Peak,  and  Ptoe  Orchard,  C 
recmectively  8,804,  8,718,  and  S,000  ft  Ld 
ana  Rockland  mount  and  Walniit  liilt  SmLrm 
CO.,  2,400  and  1,980  ft  high.  The  fliiawiaa 
mountains,  a  high  and  continnoos  nd|te  tev« 
Sullivan  and  Orange  counties,  extend^  3* 
the  S.  part  of  Timer  00.,  are  tbs  extnwl 

3>ur  of  this  range;  and  the  Heldertaf« 
ellibark  mountains  are  npun  extcndar  S 
from  the  main  range  into  Albsoij  ssd  fi^ 
harie  counties.  The  third  range  nxttsrt  S  I 
through  Broome,  Delaware,  OtsegOi,  ScMns 
Montgamery,  and  Herkimer  ooimtiss  u  ftp 
Mohawk,  reappears  on  the  N.  aids  of  te 
river,  and  extends  N.  K  to  Lake  CiMBifae. 
formmg  the  mountain  region  in  tbe  K.  &  y*^ 
of  the  state  known  as  the  Adirondao  mmmtM 
region.  S.  of  the  Mohawk  ^iis  raoM  tmmm 
the  form  of  broad,  iiregolar  hUlB ;  K.  «f  tts 
stream  it  is  broken  into  several  ilisllm  qv 
or  ranges,  all  terminating  npoo  Leks  Ck» 
plain.  (See  Abibokdao  MouBTAUDB^)  Rflipi' 
hills  forming  spurs  of  the  Allerftanisi  oec^ 
the  S.  Dart  of  the  W.  half  of  lEe  st^iL  TW 
water-sned  that  separatee  the  nost^sra  ^m 
the  southern  drainage  of  western  Xsv  T«t 
extends  in  an  irregular  line  tkroogb  tfc»  as- 
erly  counties.  That  portion  of  tbe  itM»&  ' 
this  water-shed,  and  embracing  tbe  cntfr 
part  of  the  two  southerly  tiers  of  lUirtM  • 
almost  entirelv  a  hilly  oonntrj.  Tba  b^tf 
summits  W.  of  the  SusqnehaziiiA  ers  it  i> 
ghany  and  Cattaraugus  oonntisa,  and  ar»  1^ 
to  8,000  feet  above  tide.  N.  of  the  s^gd^ 
the  iface  of  the  country  descends  in  a  wmim  d 
rolling  and  smooth  terraces  toward  lefcaMa^ 
rio,  the  region  between  tbe  Mils  of  tbe  &  mt 
the  level  lands  of  the  N.  bein^  a  hmmtt. 
rolling  country.  S.  of  tbe  ^g*"^^^^T  ti*  t^ 
face  is  generiuly  level  or  broken  by  low  h2a 
The  river  system  of  tbe  state  ronsiiH  «f  tvi 
general  divisions,  vix. :  that  pert 
the  great  lakes  and  the  &L  Lawn 
erly ;  and  that  part  drained  hj  tbe 
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and  other  rivers,  sontherlj.  The  water-shed 
between  these  two  divisions  extends  in  an 
imgidar  line  from  Lake  Erie  eastward  throng 
tibe  southern  tier  of  oonnties  to  near  the  N.  E. 
eomer  of  Ohemnng  oo.,  thence  N.  E.  to  the 
Adirondao  mountains  in  Essex  co.,  thence 
8.  &  to  ^e  K  extremity  of  Lake  George,  and 
thenoe  nearly  dne  E.  to  the  E.  line  of  the  state. 
The  northern  of  these  divisions  consists  of  6 
sobdiviaons  or  basins,  viz. :  the  basin  drained 
hj  lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Ontario 
W.  of  Genesee  nver ;  the  basin  of  Genesee 
mer  and  its  tributaries ;  the  basin  of  Oswego 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  small  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  between  Genesee 
and  Oswego  rivers ;  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
mee  and  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario E.  of  Oswego  river;  and  the  basin 
drained  by  Lakes  George  and  Ohamplain.  The 
foothem  division  consists  of  4  subdivisions, 
Tiz.:  the  Alleghany  basin,  the  Susquehanna 
bam,  the  Delaware  basin,  and  the  basin  of 
the  Hudson. — ^The  state  of  Kew  York  presents 
a  very  complete  series  of  the  older  rock  forma- 
tions, from  the  azoic  up  to  the  lower  members 
of  the  carboniferous ;  but  the  groups  of  later 
age  are  not  represented  in  the  state,  with  few 
exceptions.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
Mcondary  extends  from  N.  E.  New  Jersey  over 
Bookknd  co.,  terminating  at  the  Palisades  of 
trap  on  the  W.  side  of  Tappan  bay.  Some 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  pHooene  period,  which 
are  of  little  extent,  are  found  on  the  borders  of 
tiie  8t  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ohamplain ; 
and  again  the  drif^  or  bowlder  formation, 
overq>reads  the  whole  state,  and  is  developed 
over  Long  island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
days  of  such  depth,  that  the  rocky  ledges  are 
ererywhere  concealed  from  view  except  in  a 
few  points  where  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare  on  the 
ibore  of  the  East  river  opposite  New  York 
island*  The  great  metamorphic  belt  of  thb 
eaatem  states  passes  into  New  York  all  along 
its  eastern  line,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Hohawk 
river  it  branches  off  over  nearly  all  the  rugged 
eonntry  which  lies  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Ohamplain.  In  this  district  are  the 
Adirondac  mountains,  which  have  already  been 
described  under  their  own  name.  The  granitic 
and  hypersthene  rocks  of  which  they  consist 

riad  almost  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  frt>m  which 
tact  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam 
aandstone,  which  passes  through  the  town  of 
that  name  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  encircles 
the  great  district  of  azoic  rocks  on  its  N.  and 
W.  odea;  and  next  to  this,  bordering  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  calciferous  sandrock  overlies  the 
Potsdam  sandstone.  The  birdsey e.  Black  river, 
and  Trenton  limestones  of  the  next  upper 
group  of  rocks  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
Jeffioson  CO.  on  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  strata  extend  along  the  S.  W.  border 
of  die  azoic  district  through  the  centre  of  Lewis 
eo.,  following  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Black  river 
to  Norway  in  Herkimer  co.  The  same  calcare- 
ous ro^  form  Ihe  S.  K  boundary  of  the  azoic 


tract,  extending  in  a  narrow  belt  from  the  S.  W. 
to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Saratoga  co.,  and  thence 
to  Whitehall  on  the  border  of  Vermont.  The 
district  of  azoic  rocks  is  also  skirted  along  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Ohamplain  by  the  same 
limestones,  the  broadest  outspread  of  which  is 
against  the  N.  half  of  the  lake,  and  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  also  appears  in  several  places  on 
this  side.    The  region  thus  encircled  is  the 

great  iron  ore  district  of  northern  New  York, 
eds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ores  are  worked 
chiefly  near  Lake  Ohamplain  and  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  St.  Lawrence  cd. ;  and  in  the  latter 
vicinity  are  the  most  promising  lead  mines  E.  of 
Wisconsin,  though  they  are  not  now  worked. 
The  country  lying  E.  of  the  Hudson  river  con- 
sists of  the  lower  members  of  the  New  York 
system  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphosed, 
the  sandstone  passing  into  quartz  rock,  the 
blue  stratified  limestone  into  the  crystalline  and 
white  marbles,  and  the  argillaceous  slates  of 
the  Hudson  river  group  into  silicious,  talcose, 
and  micaceous  slates.  These  changes,  most 
complete  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  side  of  &e  belt  in 
Massachusetts  and  Oonnecticut,  and  lUong  its 
continuation  on  the  course  of  the  highlands 
across  S.  E.  New  York,  gradually  disappear  to- 
ward the  Hudson  in  Oolumbia  and  Rensselaer 
COS.  The  unaltered  silurian  rocks  cross  the 
Hudson  river  in  a  belt  reaching  from  the  lower 
comer  of  Dutchess  co.  to  Rondout  in  Ulster 
CO.,  and  extend  into  the  N.  E.  portion  of  New 
Jersey.  The  metamorphic  formations,  consist- 
ing of  the  slates  and  gneiss  with  occasional 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  occupy 
the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester,  and 
the  8.  E.  portion  of  Orange  co.  New  York  isl- 
and consists  of  gneiss,  and  the  same  formation 
stretches  across  Staten  island  toward  its  reap- 
pearance near  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  formation 
IS  split  or  rather  covered  along  its  S.  E.  hdf 
by  the  secondary  red  sandstone,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Tappan  bay,  ranges  throng  Rock- 
land CO.  and  across  New  Jersey  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  group  of  aJtered  rocks  is  tiie 
repository  of  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron 
ore,  numbers  of  which  have  been  extensivdy 
worked  near  the  line  of  Massachusetts  and 
Oonnecticut.  (See  Hematite.)  In  the  high- 
lands are  many  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  as 
noticed  in  the  article  Ibok.  Numerous  beds 
of  white  marble  also  are  worked  at  several  lo- 
calities, for  an  account  of  whic^  see  Mabble. 
It  is  in  the  Hudson  river  slates  or  lower  silu- 
rian limestones  that  the  mineral  springs  of 
Saratoga,  Ballston,  Sharon,  and  other  places  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  found.  As  the 
rocks  of  the  Appalachian  system  are  traced 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  those  of  a 
later  period  than  the  Hudson  river  slates,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  river  on  the  general  range 
of  the  outcrop  toward  the  N.  E,  are  deflected 
toward  the  N.  W.  before  reaching  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  great  development  of  azoic  rocks  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  seeming  to  split 
and   turn   aside  these   stratified   formations. 
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This  is  the  case  with  all  that  group  of  silurian 
rocks  which  make  up  the  Shawangunk  moun- 
tains, and  pursue  their  course  regularly  with 
this  ridge  from  the  N.  W.  comer  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  Hudson  rirer  at  Bondout  The  sum- 
mit and  W.  slope  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  hard  silicious  sandstone,  called  the 
Oneida  conglomerate  or  Bhawangunk  grit, 
dipping  toward  the  west,  and  overlying  the 
Hudson  river  slates  that  occupv  the  central 
portion  of  the  ridge.  In  the  vallev  W.  of  the 
mountains  are  the  l^estones  and  shales  of  the 
Helderberg  and  Hamilton  groups.  These  rocks 
as  they  approach  the  Hudson  river,  sweeping 
around  to  the  W.,  traverse  together  the  great 
length  of  the  state  and  pass  across  the  head  of 
the  IHagara  river  into  Canada.  The  Oneida 
conglomerate  appears  again  in  Oswego  co.,  run- 
ning out  to  a  point  in  Oneida  oo. ;  and  hetween 
this  and  the  long  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Helder- 
berg and  Hamilton  groups  on  the  S.  are  in- 
terposed the  several  intermediate  formations. 
Hiese  are  the  Medina  sandstone,  stretching  along 
the  whole  8.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  part 
of  Oneida  lake  to  the  N. ;  the  Olinton  group 
of  red  and  variegated  shales  and  sandstones, 
including  in  its  £.  and  W.  range  the  whole 
of  Oneida  lake,  and  reaching  in  a  narrow  belt 
from  Schoharie  co.  across  the  Niagara  river ; 
the  Niagara  limestone  and  shale,  the  outcrop 
of  which  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Olinton  group 
firom  Oneida  lake  west;  and  lastly  the  Onon- 
daga salt  group,  consisting  of  calcareous  shales, 
ffypseous  marls,  deo.^  extending  from  Sharon 
m  Schoharie  oo.  past  Syracuse,  and  thence  due 
W.  across  the  Niagara  river.  In  these  forma- 
tions the  valuable  mineral  productions  are  the 
lead  and  copper  ores  of  the  Shawangunk  grit 
rsee  Lbad),  the  fossilifsrous  iron  ores  of  the 
Clinton  group  near  Oneida  l^ke.  and  the  salt 
wells  and  gypsum  beds  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group. — Overlying  the  Hamilton  group,  ^e 
next  formation  on  the  W.  and  the  8.  is  the 
series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  shales  com- 
prised in  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups. 
These  overspread  toe  whole  southern  por- 
tion of  New  York  as  fkr  £.  as  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  extends,  and  toward  the  N.  £. 
the  formation  reaches  into  Greene  and  Albany 
COS.  Its  northern  line  is  along  the  N.  portion 
of  Wyoming  co.  and  across  the  middle  portions 
of  Seneca  and  Cayuxa  lakes.  In  Delaware. 
Greene,  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Ulster  and 
Broome  cos.,  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of 
the  Catskill  group  overspread  Uie  Portage  and 
Chemonff  rodn ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Cats- 
kills,  and  at  a  row  localities  in  Delaware  and 
SnUivan  cos^  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomer- 
ate, which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, cqw  the  highest  sunmits.  Had  these 
hills  be^  100  feet  higher,  thev  would  have  in- 
cluded <me  or  more  of  the  lower  coal  beds. 
(See  Catskill  MomrrAiKB.)  This  is  the  nearest 
q>proach  in  New  York  to  the  carboniferous 
formation.  In  Pennsylvania  beds  of  coal  are 
found  within  6  m.  of  the  line  of  the  state ;  but 


the  gentle  rising  of  the  strata 
brings  the  lower  formations  of  the  ] 
Chemung  groups  to  the  surfMse  bctora  i 
the  state  line.  The  Portage,  wadewijimg  d« 
shales  of  the  Chemung,  chicly  oonarta  of  tha- 
bedded  sandstones  of  dose  grain  and  o^  c 
and  bluish  colors.'  These  are  qaarriad  im  Uj« 
Greene,  Seneca,  and  Albany  ooa.  for  Aiq 
stones,  and  are  sent  to  New  York  to  ihm  mm 
of  several  mUlion  feet  annnally.  Tkcy  c* 
shipped  from  Kingston,  Saiigertie%  Caxirnkm, 

BnstoL  and  New  Baltimore.     The  ' 

also  affords  grindstones,  which  i 
different  parts  of  its  range.  In  tSa 
part  of  the  state  the  sandstones  mr^  aa 
of  a  bituminous  character.  At  Rockvar  c 
Alleghany  co.,  as  stated  by  ProC  Ha3.  tbr 
clothes  of  the  anarrymen  even  aeqnire  tke  ear 
of  bitumen,  ana  the  water  of  the  sprintg^  tiMce 
clear,  tastes  of  the  same  snbatanoa.  JU  t 
number  of  places  in  Alleghanj,  < 
and  Chautauqua  cos.,  springs  of  p 
rock  oil  issue  from  the  rocka  of  tlua  j 
jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gaa 
accompany  the  oil,  and  are  also  aeei 
up  in  the  standing  and  running  walcn»  i^ 
cially  of  Cattaraugus  co.  A  few  uika  ai^m^ 
La  Grange  the  gas  is  reported  to  be  — ff*^^^  i 
maintain  a  constant  flame.  At  Fredecs  r 
Chautauqua  co.  the  supply  is  so  ■liiimikB'  oa. 
it  has  long  been  used  for  li^tinc  tke  tm 
The  ligh^ouse  at  Portland  on  Lake  En*  > 
supplied  with  it,  and  near  Forreatville  it »  » 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  economical  ajaJka^rt 
The  petrolemn,  wmch  until  recently  W  Ih 
deemed  of  little  importance,  ia  *»^Tat^iaf  bhb 
interest  since  the  great  de  vel<^Hnenta  oliim  aa^ 
ful  oil  in  the  neighboring  region  of  PenaayhKA 
and  operations  are  already  oommenoad  $ar^ 
ing  the  ci4>aoity  of  the  q>rin«  at  Caba  ia  1> 
ghany  CO.  and  other  points.  (SeePtoBoaara.^ 
'The  rockformations from  the  Potadam  Haiftv 
up,  which  have  been  named,  togatbar  vit&  or- 
various  subdivisions,  oonstitnte  what  li  oM 
the  New  York  system,  and  with  the  a 
erous  group  complete  the  AimalachiaB  < 
Thou^  the  whole  series  is  feond  in  F 
vania,  the  formations  below  tha  earboi 
are  more  fallj  developed  in  K«w  Yefk,  i 
are  especially  richer  in  fbssila.  In  thh  a* 
therefore  they  have  been  studied  to  tht  kia 
advantage,  and  when  recogniaed  in  othar  ytf 
of  the  country  are  genenDy  known  hf  ^ 
names  gi^en  to  them  by  the  New  York  faa 
gists.  The  series  is  presented  in  tahahr  in 
m  the  article  Gboloot  (voL  riiL  p.  157V  ^ 
cept  in  the  N.  and  £•  portiooa  of  the  alala  ^ 
formations  lie  but  sb^tly  <iw4ii*^  Hfp^  ^^ 
horizontal;  but  the  general  dip  beta 
the  8.,  lower  formations  oonataattj  i 
one  travels  from  Penn^lvaaia 
Many  of  the  groups  are  in  great  part  avlt  9 
of  limestones,  and  even  amoo^  tha  shakt  ai 
slates  of  the  others  oalcareona  atnte  ««  ^ 
frequent  occurrence.  Tha  eflbct  ot  tfcw  «A 
distribution  (^  oaloareooa 
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,  siffeneral  fertility  of  soil,  and  to  ^ve  to 
New  Tone  a  high  position  among  the  agricnl- 
tvil  states  of  the  Union. — ^The  soil  and  tem- 
perature of  New  York  are  well  adapted  to  the 
soeoessfol  ooltivation  of  most  of  the  crops  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Somewhat  more 
tbu  one  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  state  is 
improved  and  mider  snccessfnl  cultivation :  87 
per  cent  of  the  improved  land  is  devoted  to 
ptftorage,  25  per  cent  to  meadow  lands,  87  per 
cent  to  &e  ndmng  of  oats,  Indian  com,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  rye,  and  barlej,  and  1  per  cent,  to 
the  minor  crops  and  gardens.  In  the  northern 
eoontiee  and  tne  highland  regions  along  the  S. 
border  and  npon  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep 
raising  and  dairy  farming  are  the  almost  ezcln- 
sire agricnltnral  pursuits;  while  the  low  lands 
that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
W.  portuHi  of  the  state  are  best  adapted  to 
grain  groinng.  Broom  com  has  long  been  the 
itaplft  crop  of  the  Mohawk  valley  intervales ; 
tobacco  is  extensively  raised  in  uie  Chemung 
lallej,  and  parts  of  Onondaga  and  Wayne  cos. ; 
hops  are  a  leadinff  product  of  Madison,  Oneida, 
Oteego,  and  Schonarie  cos. ;  grapes  are  sucoess- 
Mj  coltivated  in  l^e  valley  of  the  Hudson  be- 
low the  highlands,  on  the  K.  shore  of  Long 
iiland,  and  m  several  of  the  lake  valleys  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  Maple  su^  is  an 
important  product  of  the  northern  and  central 
portioM;  a^  firuits,  particularly  apples,  peach- 
a,  pears,  and  strawberries,  are  grown  m  the 
western  counties  N.  of  the  water-shed.  Large 
tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  are* 
deroted  to  market  gardens  and  to  furnishing 
the  d^  with  milk.  The  dimate,  being  modi- 
fied and  governed  by  the  configuration  of  the 
sor&ce,  li^tude,  elevations  above  tide,  charac- 
ter of  soil,  and  geological  formation,  possesses 
a  wider  range  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
tbe  Union.  Those  portions  affected  by  the 
winds  from  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lakes  are 
more  even  in  temperature  and  suffer  less  se- 
Terelj  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the 
orif  frosts  of  autumn  than  any  other  portions 
of  <)onntry  in  the  same  latitude  not  thus 
■^fected.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  state, 
u  determined  from  observations  made  at  58 
^teorological  stations,  for  periods  ranging 
^  1  to  25  years,  is  46.49°.  The  mean 
^gth  of  the  season  of  vegetation,  from  the 
m  blooming  of  apples  to  the  first  killing 
froft.  is  174  Says ;  while  on  Long  island  it  k 
^  oajs  longer,  and  in  St  Lawrence  co.  22 
«js  shorter.  The  mean  annual  fall  of  water 
m  the  forms  of  rain  and  snow  is  40.98  inches. 
-The  most  noted  waterfalls  in  the  state  are 
%ara  falls,  in  Niawa  river,  2,900  ft.  wide 
^  163  ft.  high ;  Portage  falls  in  Genesee 
nver,  consirting  of  2  falls,  of  70  ft.  and  110 
ft.  and  a  series  of  rapids  150  ft;. ;  Genesee  falls 
^  Genesee  river,  at  and  below  Kochester,  con- 
««ing  of  8  fella,  of  96  ft.,  25  ft,,  and  84  ft., 
^thin  a  distance  of  2i  m. ;  Trenton  fells,  in 
J'ttt  Ctnsda  creek,  Herkimer  co.,  conristmg  of 
ocaaoides  with  a  total  feU  of  200  ft.  in  i  m.  • 


Taghanio  falls,  Tompkins  co.,  280  ft. ;  Ohit- 
tenango  falls  in  Ohittenango  creek,  Madison 
00.,  186  ft. ;  Lyons  fells,  in  Black  river,  Lewis 
CO.,  flowing  down  an  inclined  plane  68  ft.  at  an 
angle  of  60° ;  Kaaterskill  falls,  Greene  co., 
consisting  of  2  fells,  175  ft.  and  85  ft. ;  Baker's 
falls,  Wa^ington  co.,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  fedls  and  rapids,  having  a  total  descent  of  76 
ft;,  in  60  rods;  Oohoes  falls  in  the  Mohawk, 
near  its  mouth,  with  a  total  fall  including 
rapids  of  108  ft. ;  Glen's  fells,  Warren  co.,  50 
ft. ;  High  falls,  in  the  Hudson,  Warren  co.,  60 
ft;. ;  Hi^  falls,  Ulster  co.,  50  ft. ;  the  Au  Sable 
fdls,  inWilmington,  Essex  oo.,  100  ft;. ;  Enfield 
falls,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cas- 
cades with  a  total  fall  of  280  ft. ;  Buttermilk 
falls.  Genesee  co.,  90  ft. ;  and  the  falls  in  Fall 
creek,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  5  falls  with 
a  total  descent  of  over  500  ft.  in  1  m.  In  East 
Canada  creek,  about  2i  m.  from  its  mouth,  is 
a  series  of  cascades  and  nmids,  having  a  total 
fell  of  75  ft.  in  80  rods.  Upon  Stone  Bridge 
creek,  Warren  co.,  is  a  natural  bridge  40  ft. 
high,  80  ft.  broad,  and  247  ft.  long.  Dover 
Stone  church,  Dutchess  co.,  is  a  ravine  25  ft. 
wide  at  the  bottom,  1  to  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top, 
about  40  ft.  long,  and  40  to  50  ft.  high.  Near 
Kyserike,  Ulster  co.,  is  a  cave  wMch  has  been 
explored  ^  m.  from  its  entrance.  On  Black 
river,  at Lyon^s fells,  are  the  "Pictured Rocks;" 
and  in  Onondaga  co.  are  the  "  Oratean  Lakes" 
and  "Green  lAkes."  The  principal  mineral 
and  medicinal  springs  are  the  salt  springs  of 
Onondaga  co.,  from  which  over  7,000,000  bush- 
els of  salt  are  annually  manufactured;  Sara- 
toga Springs;  New  Lebanon  and  Stockport, 
Oolumbia  co. ;  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  co. ; 
Richfield,  Otsego  co. ;  Avon,  Livingston  co. ; 
Olifton,  Ontario  co. ;  Sharon,  Schoharie  co. ; 
Ohittenango,  Madison  co. ;  and  Alabama,  Gen- 
esee CO.  The  Lake  ridge,  a  slight  elevation 
resembling  an  ancient  shore  or  beach,  extends 
from  near  Niagara  river  into  Monroe  co.,  at  a 
distance  of  4  to  ^  m.  from  Lake  Ontario.  East 
of  Genesee  river  this  ridge  is  not  continuous, 
but  its  line  may  be  traced  nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  near  its  point  of 
egress  from  the  lake.  A  second  ridge,  called 
"  the  Mountain  ridge,"  a  few  miles  S.  of  the 
Lake  ridge,  extends  from  Canada  West  across 
Niagara  river,  just  above  Lewiston,  and  nearly 
parsdlel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  into  St 
Lawrence  co. ;  and  down  this  ridge  fiow  all  the 
larger  streams  that  empty  into  Lake  Ontario. 
"  Rock  City,"  Alleghany  co.,  upon  a  summit 
1.400  ft.  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  con- 
sists of  a  tract  of  40  acres  covered  with  rocks 
broken  into  regular  layers  forming  streets  and 
alleys.  The  most  remarkable  public  works  in 
the  state  are  the  Croton  aqueduct,  supplying 
the  city  of  New  York  with  water,  8  ft.  5^  in. 
high,  7  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  40i  m.  long,  costing 
$8,575,000 ;  Niagara  suspension  bridge,  821  ft. 
long,  247  ft.  above  the  water,  and  costins 
$400,000 ;  Portage  bridge,  on  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  city  raihroad,  800  ft;,  long,  284  ft;. 
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above  the  bed  of  Genesee  river,  oostiiig  $175,- 
000,  and  the  largest  wooden  straoture  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  Lewiston  snspenEion  bridge, 
849  ft  long,  20  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  above  the  water, 
costing  $68,000 ;  Cascade  bridge  over  the  Del- 
aware, on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  250 
ft  long,  190  ft  high,  24  ft  wide,  consisting  of 
a  single  arch,  and  costing  $70,000 ;  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  hydraulic  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  Lock- 
port  hydraulic  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  locks  in 
the  Erie  canal  at  liOckport  and  Oohoes ;  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Erie  canal  across  the  Mohawk 
near  Oohoes,  l,187i  ft-  long,  26  ft.  high,  and 
resting  on  26  piers ;  and  the  Erie  canal  a^e- 
duct  across  Genesee  river  at  Rochester. — ^The 
agricultural  products  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  census  of  1855,  were  as  foUows:  8,256,941 
tons  of  hay,  194,846  bushels  of  grass  seed,  9,- 
092,402  of  wheat,  27.015,296  of  oats,  8,089,488 
of  rye,  8,568,540  of  barley,  2,481,079  of  buck- 
wheat, 19,290,692  of  Indian  com.  15,191,852 
of  potatoes,  705,968  of  peas,  244,079  of  beans, 
985,528  of  turnips,  478,277  of  carrots,  15,027 
of  onions,  16,662  of  dover  seed,  87,094  of  flax 
seed,  4,907,556  lbs.  of  flax,  7,192,254  of  hops, 
946,508  of  tobacco,  18,668,881  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, 278,689  bbls.  of  cider,  4,985,816  lbs.  of 


maple  sugar,  85,098  galls,  of  mania . 

18,182  galls,  of  wine,  2,557,876  lbs.  of  koMv, 
188,084  of  wax,  90,298,074  of  batter,  S8.»4i.. 
250  of  cheese,  20,965,861  galls,  of  mOk  aoU, 
9,281,959  lbs.  of  wool,  1,510  tons  of  broom  eon. 
1,611  bushels  of  grapea,  115,411  of  pMcbca, 
84,492  of  dried  fhnt,  and  65,677  <^  other  frvla. 
including  pears,  cherries,  currants,  phnna,  ber- 
ries, &e.  The  products  of  the  market  gardi 
were  sold  for  $1,188,682,  gard«i  M«ds  for 
$40,889,  fhiit  and  ornamental  trees  for  tl4&- 
828,  eggs  for  $1,860,678,  and  misceDaneoia  ^ 
ricultural  products  for  $1,421,750.  Aecordiofr 
to  the  same  census,  the  live  stock  eoDsiflCed  of 
579,715  horses,  2,254  mules,  2,106,466  neat  <^ 
tie,  1,068,427  cows,  1,069,792  swine,  and  &517,- 
024  sheep,  and  the  poultry  sold  amounted  v> 
$1,076,598.— The  manufSMSturing  interests  of  tbe 
state  are  very  extensive,  and  in  manj  aactMOi 
they  surpass  those  of  agriculture  or  oommcree. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  lines  of  internal  »- 
provements,  manufactures  have  leceired  mort 
attention,  and  now  flourishing  ftfttahria>iiiiirta 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  t^ 
state.  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  tlw  statis- 
tics of  the  most  important  mannfactnpea,  ar* 
cording  to  the  state  census  of  1855 : 


MMnfkttar— . 


ffambOT 


Capitol. 


rmX  MUto. 


Agrlealtorftl  UxAf  and  Implements 

MeUUorgj 

Flbroos  and  textile  rabetenoee 

Obeml  proeeesM,  mennlkotaree,  and  oompoonds 

Lampe,  lanterni,  gratea,  and  atovea 

Bteam  englnea,  bollera,  looomotivea,  Ac. 

KaTiisation  and  maritime  implements 

Mathemat'l,  philoeopbl,  and  opt*l  Instniments. . 

Civil  engineering  and  arohiteotare 

All  klnda  of  wheel  carriages,  railroad  oars,  Ac. . 

Pompe,  fire  engines,  and  oello ws 

Levers,  screws,  scales,  and  other  mechani  powers 

Grinding  mills,  mill  gearing.  Ac 

Lumber,  and  tools  and  maonlnea  for  Its  mann- 

Iketore 

Stone,  claj,  pottery,  and  gUss  mannilMtnre 

Leather  and  leather  goods <% c 

Household  ftimltnre  and  domestic  implements 

and  machines 

In  the  polite,  fine,  and  ornamental  arts 

Vlrearms,  implements  of  war,  powder  and  shot. 
Buiglcal,  medical,  and  dental  instruments,  Ae  . . 
Wearing  apparel  and  toilet  articles  not  chemical 
Miseellaneons  manulkotnres 


80S 

4,783 

8S9 

1,851 

W 

8S 

88S 

4S 

OM 

1,462 

44 

IS 

1,518 

e,T04 
8«5 

8,015 


76 
86 

1,010 
497 


S,474 

88,M6 

19,66S 

14,646 

1,87S 

4,848 

4,786 

887 

6,817 

8,269 

511 

79 

8,684 

tl,514 
18,818 
19,842 

9,679 

6,981 

598 

911 

88,196 

6,190 


9749,606 

10,078,806 

^284,629 

U,497,«74 

616,900 

1,412,800 

2,070,160 

106,660 

1,606,080 

8,206,482 

99,960 

27,900 

8kl69>40 

9,961,174 
8,896,690 
4,480,189 

1,977379 
9,426,717 
172,146 
111.260 
8,504,878 
1,782,672 


|S44,856 

6,426378 

^406,825 

7,591362 

901368 

1318,860 

851,246 

193^440 

448311 

819464 

79,466 

18,100 

9,178^836 

8,004376 

1,182364 

966317 

86S3M 

9,006,909 

140,640 

19,000 

791,649 

1,119381 


tl3«63«» 

21306v««8 

10,S<M,178 

86,692.7^ 

949,186 

9374,7S7 

8,992,728 

169.080 

1,067,^08 

«,S10,«09 

961,686 

41,121 


lt30MS7 
8348,600 
14391,706 

8,WMW 

a371,7SS 

6««,754 

7S34# 

ia.6&«,ii6 


It^SAJf 


aatf^us 


ajKCis 


Total 94,888     814.899       71,180.407       86319370     |lTa3S43»  t    Itl' 


— ^The  position  of  New  York  gives  it  peculiar 
facilities  for  maritime  affairs,  and  through  its 
ports  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  is  carried  on.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  established  11  districts  within  the 
state  for  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  the 
principal  offices  in  these  districts  are  located 
severallT  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  Platts- 
burg,  Ogdensburg,  Oape  Vincent,  Sackett's 
Harbor,  Oswego jKochester,  Lewiston,  Buffalo, 
and  Dunkirk.  The  tots!  amount  of  customs 
ooUected  at  all  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
Statea  for  the  jear  1857  was  $68,875,905.05, 
of  which  sum  (43,510,758.79  was  collected  at 
the  offices  in  this  state.  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  United  Sutcs  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 


1859,  was  5,145,087  tons,  of  which  amoott 
1,629,451  tons  belonged  to  the  ports  of  K«v 
York.  The  movement  of  shipping  in  tiie  sftsi* 
in  that  year  was  as  follows : 


FfcV. 

■alwi*. 

Ckmm^ 

VMMte.  1     T«MH«. 

rmmH,       T        , 

AnifTlcan. 

6,457  1  8,907,7f*6 

4399  1  1306379 

4.79S    ijaajaa 
43n     UR«3«i 

Foreign. 

Total 

10,466  l43183«6 

•jm    tjam^^m 

Value  of  imports,  $229,181,849,  of  which  $1S3l- 

816,984  was  in  American  vessels ;  raloe  iff  ex- 
ports, $104,726,546,  of  which  $59,295,645  w 
in  American  vessels.  In  the  same  ye«r,  liC 
vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  with  a 
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r)  burden  of  16,814  tons.  The  statistios  of 
OaDAda  trade  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  80. 
1858,  present  the  followmg  resnlta :  value  of 
imports  from  the  Canadas,  dnty  free,  into  the 
United  Statee,  $14,752,255;  into  New  York 
itAte,  $7,91 8,092;  value  of  exports  to  the  Cana- 
das  ptring  duties,  from  the  United  States,  $28,- 
661,727;  from  New  York,  $15,806,519.  Ves- 
lels  entered  from  Canadian  ports  in  1858: 
American  2,566,  foreign  8,280,  total  5,846: 
detred:  American  2,564^  foreign  8,549,  total 
6,118.  Tonnage  entered :  American  1,186,532, 
foreign  708,898,  total  1,889,980;  cleared: 
American  1,124,041,  foreign  698,768,  total  1,- 
888,809.— The  fisheries  of  the  state  are  quite 
nbordinate  to  the  other  branches  of  industry. 
On  Jane  80,  1859,  only  8,758  tons  of  shipping 
belonging  to  this  state  were  ^piployed  in  the 
whale  fisheries,  while  the  to^  of  whaling  ves- 
Belt  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  date  was 
185,728  tons.  Large  numbers  of  fishermen 
obtsin  a  livelihood  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
flbores  and  in  the  bays  of  Long  island ;  while 
ibont  $100,000  worth  of  shad  are  annually 
taken  in  the  Hudson  below  the  highlands,  and 
120,000  worth  of  sturgeon  from  the  same  riv- 
er are  annually  sold  in  the  Albany  markets. 
There  are  also  extensive  fisheries  on  the  great 
lakes,  especially  near  the  £.  end  of  Lake  On- 
tirio;  and  in  Ohaumont  bay  10,000  bbls.  of 
herring  and  whitefish  have  been  taken  in  a 
angle  season. — ^The  following  table  exhibits 
the  extent  and  cost  of  the  railroads  lying 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  state  on  Oct.  1,  1859 : 


Albnj,  Vennont,  and  ChzumIa.  . 
AUmj  tBd  Went  Stockbridge. . 

Bhck  Sirer  and  Utica 

Bkabnrg  and  Comiiig 

MUo,  New  York,  and  Krie. . . 

Baftlo  and  State  liDo 

CiTafa  and  Suaqnehaima 


Canan* 


.  Jaflenon,  and 

^aripu TT. 

Qmmu  Vaflej 

Hadmiaad  Boatoa 

BadsooBiTer 

LoBglduid. 

Xav  Tork  Central 

9ew  York  and  Erie 

Kew  York  and  Floahlng 

HewYork  and  Harlem 

Acv  Tork  and  New  Haren  .... 
gtogra  Bridge  and  Canandalgoa 


L*Bf th  of 
roulUid 
ImbUm. 


Oi««(i>  and  BTxaenae 

Plittdnzg  and  Montreal 

Fotodam  aad  Watertown 

Ecaaalaer  and  Baratofla 

Boefaeiter  and  Oeneeee  Valley. . 
BKkett*a  Harbor  and  EUlaborg 

■ — '-- landBcheneetodr 

^^andWhitebaU 

J  laUnd  (opened  in  iseo).. 
Bjnem^  Binghamton,  and  New 

Y«rk 

noyand  Bennington 

TroyudBoeton 

Tief  and  OreeabttdL 

2^^n*oo 

Watertown  and  Borne 

wBUaoMport  and  Elmira 


Total S,e».10 


88.00 
88.00 
84.94 
14.81 
14S.00 
6a84 
84.61 
17.86 

46.64 
16.60 
17.88 

144.00 
W,W 

665.88 

44&00 
12.00 

18a76 
62.85 
99.00 

118.00 
85.91 
20.00 
76.86 
25.22 
18.45 
18.00 
21.00 
40.86 


81.00 
6.88 

84.91 
6.00 
2.14 

96.76 
&00 


Cortof  ntOt 
•qnipVMnta. 


18,802,984  22 
1,287,668  67 
496,66128 
8,160,762  14 
2,779,994  06 

iob^ooooo 


829,224  92 

175,000  00 

11,833,279  64 

2,566,270  07 

80,840,718  71 

85,820,907  19 

8,01*9^671  19 
6y880,486  41 

4,799^287  42 
775,677  81 

901,026  63 
668^87 

480,684  16 
008,890  92 
114,014  87 

2,861,292  80 
218,918  67 

1,610,618  02 
294,78148 
782,114  72 

2,168,602  04 


There  are  in  addition  49.65  m.  of  horse  rail- 
road in  the  cities  of  New  Tork  and  Brooldyn, 
costing  $5,671,528.74.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
above  named  roads  was  $89,068,200 ;  paid  in 
capital  $72,900,911.79;  funded  and  floating 
debt,  $78,118,567.42 ;  nnmber  of  passengers  car- 
ried during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1859, 51,886,- 
998 ;  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers, 
870,989,486 ;  tons  of  freight  carried,  8,859,288 : 
cost  of  operating  roads,  $6,669,165.81 ;  total 
earnings,  $20,841,877.62;  interest  paid,  $8,- 
824,988.97;  net  income,  $8,625,269.70;  amount 
of  dividends,  $2,586,718.  There  were  also 
508.42  m.  of  railroad  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion at  the  same  date.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  extent  of  the  state  canals  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  tolls  received  from  the  same,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859 : 


Erif  caDol.* ,^....,*<.. 

ChsmpUln  canftl  aud  Glen'a  TaUi 

fficder. ...» n^^M.^***^^*^. 

Black  BlvfiT  tmnaH  and  ImproTcnieJil 

Ooitjuifo  cojibL^-^ ,*,,-., 

Oneida  Lak^  canal.  ^.»*«^..,.>.. 


OswflgQ  caniiJ 

Ba) d wt DAvUlo  caDal ........ 

Oneida  RlV4^rlmproT«ment, 
SeDCiCa  KivGT  tow  log  fiotli. , 
C9Ljti|[;a  and  Soncca  auial . . . 

CrtJoked  Late  canal. 

Cbetnunj;  cjinal  and  fcedern, 

Cajugft  inlet , 

Genesee  Tallsf  cai»l  and  PAiuirlllt 

side  ctit , . . . . . , 

Eiteniion  of  OentMe  Valley  caimi. 
Katl^bla  lb«d«ni  not  Aboru  muucd, 


11,549^  Sft 

l0ft,(t&4T9 

17,§01  72 

701  41 

AfifSSa  ST 

U08 

1,044  U 

1«B* 

n,44D  M 

17BI& 


1128.761^1  or 


Total 88B.95    11,812^0  80 

MM  I  • 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  the  property 
of  an  incorporated  company,  is  109  m.  long  (88 
m.  being  in  this  state) ;  the  present  capital  of 
the  company  is  $7,500,000 ;  the  tolls  in  1857 
amounted  to  $485,198.44.— The  business  of 
banking,  as  now  pursued  under  the  banking 
laws  of  this  state,  m  utility  and  safety,  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  the  banking  system  of  any  other 
state  in  tiie  Union.  On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  were 
800  banks  of  issue,  whose  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows: Liabilities:  capital,  $110,997,040;  cir- 
culation, $87,780,266;  deposits,  $107,772,208; 
profits  on  hand,  $11,888,946.  Resouroes:  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  ^.,  $287,264,819 ;  specie, 
$22,026,187;  real  estate,  $8,647,508;  total, 
$267,988,459.— On  Jan.  1,  1860,  there  were 
97  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  with 
a  capital  pwd  in  of  $20,007,000 :  total  as- 
sets, $26,828,884.21;  liabilities,  $2,144,558; 
amount  received  in  cash  premiums,  $6,421,- 
842.54;  losses  paid  during  the  year,  $2,681,- 
986.08;  dividends  paid,  $2,851,722.74;  out- 
standing risks,  $719,267,809.62.  There  were 
82  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $4,798,506.17;  premium  notes,  $4,- 
591,181.99;  other  assets,  $527,852.16;  liabili- 
ties, $95,066.48 ;  cash  premiums  paid  during 
the  year,  $194,408.11 ;  losses  paid,  $94,501.71 ; 
outstanding  risks,  $87,810,910.92.  There  were 
14  marine  insurance  companies,  whose  total 
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•nets  amonnteu  jo  $20,982,067.80;  premiums 
earned,  $12,989,201.68;  losees  and  expendi- 
tares,  $9,446,298.09.  There  were  22  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  of  other  states 
transacting  business  in  this  state;  the  total 
capital  of  these  companies  was  $14,065,219; 
totd  assets,  $26,161,079.66 ;  cash  premiums  re- 
ceived in  this  state,  $1,860,512.75;  dividends 
paid,  $1,880,268 ;  outstanding  risks,  $779,801,- 
816.87.  The  life  insurance  companies,  8  in 
number,  report  a  capital  and  accumulations 
of  $12,090,815.24;  cash  premiums  received, 
$1,801,184.82 ;  premium  notes  received,  $212,- 
842.02 ;  outstanding  risks  for  life,  $68,208,270 ; 
for  shorter  terms,  $8,944,166.82.  There  were 
7  life  insurance  companies  of  other  states  trans- 
acting bumness  in  tnis  state;  these  companies 
reported  a  capital  and  accumulations  of  $8,- 
906,999.27 ;  cash  premiums  received,  $1,898,- 
268.74;  premium  notes  received,  $558,484.88 ; 
outstandmg  risks  for  life,  $65,950,851.50:  for 
shorter  terms,  $8,849,690.  There  were  also  6 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  transacting 
business  in  the  state ;  Uiese  companies  had 
$594,000  on  deposit  in  trust  in  the  state  insu- 
rance department. — ^According  to  the  state  cen- 
sus of  1855,  there  were  5,077  places  of  worship, 
of  which  882  were  Baptist,  85  Ohristian,  801 
Oongregational,  16  Disoiples\  4  Evangelical, 
100  Evangelical  Lutheran,  184  Friends',  11 
German  Evangelical  Reformed,  19  Jewish  syn- 
agogues, 6  Mennonite,  1,580  Methodist,  4  Mora- 
vian, 8  New  Jerusalem,  710  Presbyterian,  846 
Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Ck>mmunion  of  True  In- 
spiration, 8  Protestant  (miscellaneous),  260  R^ 
formed  Dutch,  291  Roman  Oatholic,  8  Second 
Advent,  8  Shakers*,  7  True  Dutch,  152  union, 
Bethel,  and  free,  16  Unitarian,  and  188  Univer- 
salist.  The  total  value  of  churches  and  lots  was 
^7,769,828;  of  other  real  estate,  $8,710,816. 
The  salaries  of  the  clergy  amounted  to  $2,411,- 
688. — ^Aooording  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
year  ending  Sept  80, 1859,  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  state  was  11,621,  of  which 
number  827  were  free  schools,  and  the  remain- 
der were  supported  by  income  from  the  com- 
mon school  rond,  state  and  county  taxes,  and 
district  rate  bills;  number  of  school  houses, 
11,576;  number  of  children  between  4  and  21 
years  (A  age,  1,272,486 ;  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  851,588 ;  teachers  employed, 
males  8.515,  females  17,896 ;  teachers  employed 
6  montns  or  over,  14,659 ;  average  length  of 
school  during  the  year  in  the  ruraf  districts,  7f 
months;  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  city 
schools.  $885.48  per  annum ;  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, $15.98  per  month  (over  f  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  were  females,  and  in  the 
rural  districts  the  compensation  often  included 
board) ;  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries, 
1,271,279 ;  total  cost  of  support  of  schools, 
$8,664,617.57.  The  school  money  apportioned 
for  the  year  1860  was  derived  fr(»n  the  follow- 
ing sources:  from  common  school  fdnd,  $155,- 
000;  from  U.  S.  deposit  fond,  $165,000;  fi^m 


state  school  tax,  $1,068,878.04.    The 
of  private  schools  was  1,520,  and  the  fii  ■ 

number  of  pupils  attending  the  same  waa  60,- 
000.  The  number  of  academies  solit^ect  to  tba 
visitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  oai- 
versity  in  1859  was  208,  frt>m  185  of  which  im- 
ports were  received.  According  to  thcae  re- 
ports, 998  teachers  (481  males  and  512  foouka) 
were  employed ;  the  total  number  of  pnpOs  ia 
attendance  during  the  previous  year  was  86,718, 
of  which  number  21,801  pursued  clawriffal  ^tn^ 
ies  4  months  or  more.  The  value  of  bmldingii, 
lots,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  endowmenta  to 
$2,694,695 ;  and  the  total  indebtment  of  all  tba 
institutions  was  $279,168.  The  income  fnm 
personal  property  and  real  estate  waa  $St,044; 
from  tuition  fees,  $887,771 ;  from  the  litarateia 
frmd.  $89,869  J  from  regents  of  the  i: 
for  the  education  of  common  school 
$15,788;  fr^m  other  sources,  $158,990; 
annual  revenue,  $578,412;  paid  salarica  sf 
teachers,  $410,614 ;  total  annual  expes^tm, 
$558,818;  number  of  volumes  in  librvte, 
99,940.  The  regents  of  the  university  ksfe 
made  provisions  for  the  education  of  tei 
by  making  an  annual  appropriation  to  < 
academies  to  defray  the  expense  of  inafei 
a  teachers'  class  at  least  4  montha  or  one  i 
in  each  year.  la  1859  teachers*  daa 
formed  in  90  academies,  and  1,804 
(711  males  and  1,098  females)  received  i 
tion.  The  state  normsl  school,  ntaat«d  at  Al> 
bany,  was  established  in  1844;  to  BepC  laHl, 
it  had  frimished  tuition,  for  a  longer  or  slioitv 
period,  to  8,288  pupils,  of  which  number  1,129 
(502  males  and  618  females)  had  been  grada- 
ated  from  the  institution ;  the  number  of  |«- 
pils  for  the  scholastic  year  1858-'9  waa  812  (lOi 
males  and  209  females) ;  number  of  grsdnlfi^ 
63  (21  males  and  42  females) :  number  of  pr^ 
fessors  and  teachers,  10.  An  experimftJ 
school  is  connected  with  the  institutioQ.  ia 
1859  teachers*  institutes  were  held  in  50  eatm- 
ties,  at  which  6,766  teachers  received  instrve- 
tion  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  ^9SLSflL 
The  state  contains  14  colleges,  viz. :  Oolunbia. 
at  New  York ;  Union,  at  Sdienectady ;  HaaA- 
ton,  at  Olinton;  Hobart,  at  Geneva;  i 
sity  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  Madison  i 
sity,  at  Hamilton ;  St  John's,  at  Fordham ; 
versity  of  Rochester ;  Troy  university ;  Gi 
see  college  at  lima;  £ln^  female  coQefe; 
Tngham  university,  at  Le  Roy ;  New  York  auaa 
agricultural  coUege,  at  Ovid ;  and  People^a  col- 
lege, at  Havana.  The  last  two  are  not  yeClnlly 
in  operation.  The  aggregate  number  ot  firiAa 
sors  and  tutors  in  the  first  10  of  theee  infft»- 
tions  (all  that  reported)  for  the  scholaalk  yev 
185S-'9  was  127;  number  of  students,  U560; 
graduates,  280;  volumes  in  libraries*  110,496; 
total  value  of  buildings,  lots,  libraries,  and  a^ 
paratus,  $897,989.  There  are  7  medical  collegia 
m  the  state,  viz. :  college  of  physiciana  and  aor- 
geons,  New  York ;  medical  department  of  tte 
university  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  New  Tork 
medical  college ;  metropolitan  noedkal  eoll^ge  ; 
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ilbiDj  znedical  college ;  Geneva  medical  col- 
lege ;  and  medioal  department  of  the  xmiversitj 
of  Boffklo.  Total  nomber  of  professors  for  the 
jm  1659,  67;  students,  868;  graduates,  266. 
m  flsme  year  the  state  contained  10  theological 
•amnariee,  as  follows :  general  theological  semi- 
urj  of  Uie  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch.  New 
York ;  theological  department  of  Hartwick  sem- 
wtTj;  theological  department  of  Martin  Lnther 
con^  Bnffiilo ;  Rochester  theological  semina- 
Tj;  &  Joseph's  theological  seminary,  Fordham 
((&eondnned  in  1860) ;  theological  department 
of  St  Lawrence  nniversity,  Oanton ;  theolo^- 
ed  departeient  of  Madison  nniversity,  Hamil- 
ton;  Aabnm  theological  seminary ;  theological 
aeminary  of  Associate  Reformed  church.  New- 
ban;  and  union  theological  seminary,  New 
Yoii.  Number  of  professors,  80;  students, 
ibont  800.— The  state  of  New  York  contains  a 
krge  nnniber  of  charitable  institutions.  The 
imtitDtion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York 
dtjf  in  1859,  reported  808  pupils,  of  whom  220 
were  supported  by  the  state  at  an  expense  of 
$150  each  per  annmn.  The  New  York  institu- 
tkm  for  the  blind  reported  for  the  year  ending 
Od  1, 1859, 175  pupils  appointed  by  the  state ; 
total  number  of  pupils  about  200.  The  state 
hmitic  asylum  at  Utica  was  opened  in  1848, 
ind  to  Jan.  1, 1859  (a  period  of  16  years),  5,516 


patients  had  been  treated,  of  whom  4,896  had 
been  discharged,  2,226  had  recovered,  801  were 
improved,  1,194  unimproved,  686  had  died,  and 
89  were  not  insane.  The  number  treated  in  1858 
was  787 ;  average  number  annually  for  16  years, 
881.  The  New  York  state  asylum  for  idiots  at 
Syracuse  has  been  in  succesdtil  operation  as  a 
state  institution  for  6  years ;  average  number  of 
pupils  annually,  over  100;  number  m  1860, 140; 
cost  of  building,  $75,000.  The  buildings  for 
the  state  inebriate  asylum  at  Binghamton  are 
being  erected.  During  the  year  1858, 108,499 
county  and  22,205  town  paupers  were  relieved 
or  supported,  of  whom  18,422  (6,219  males  and 
7,208  females)  were  in  poorhouses.  Of  the 
whole  number  relieved,  65,212  were  foreigners, 
4,246  were  lunatics,  1,082  idiots,  and  88  mutes. 
The  toUd  expenses  for  support  of  the  poor 
were  $1,491,891.28.  The  house  of  refuge  at 
Randall's  island  during  the  year  1860  received 
about  1,000  children,  of  whom  550  (445  boys 
and  105  girls)  remained  at  the  dose  of  the 
year.  The  western  house  of  refuge  at  Roch- 
ester received  186  boys,  discharge  145,  5  es- 
caped, 8  died,  and  409  remained ;  total  number 
of  inmates  during  the  year,  562.  There  are 
state  prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Danne- 
mora,  Clinton  co.  The  reports  from  these  for 
the  year  1860  show  the  following  statistics: 


BlBf  Sinf . 


Total. 


Haito<tfeoiiTteta,&«pt80,1860 

KieclTtd  dorioc  jtn  ending  Sept  80^  1800. 
Dbeknpd,  died,  p«rdoned,  tnd  eaoaped — 
Iopiiioo,8«pt80,1860 


1,238 
48T 
840 

$111,64093 
188,186  W 


811 
£88 
841 
868 
$100,846  78 
81,817  60 


447 

114 

180 

481 

$26,640  98 

68,868  61 


8,486 

884 

711 

8,669 

$288,627  66 

282,706  67 


On  Sept  80, 1860,  the  Sing  Smg  prison  con- 
tiined  187  fSunale  convicts.    The  Auburn  pri- 
foo  contains  an   asylum  for  insane  convicts, 
opened  in  Feb.  1859,  from  which  date  to  Sept 
80,  1860,  69  convicts  had  been  received,  and 
Udiflduoged.    The  state  also  contains  5  peni- 
tentiaries  or  workhouses,  in  Albany,  Buffalo, 
KiDgB  CO.  (near  the  south  line  of  Brooklyn), 
5eir  Toi^  (on  Blackwell*s  island),  and  Onon- 
daga CO.  (at  Syracuse).— In  1855  the  news- 
pq>«n  and  the  periodicals  published  in  the 
itate  were  as  follows:  78  daily,  18  tri-weekly, 
16  semi-weekly,  411  weekly,  18  semi-monthly, 
113  monthly,  16  quarterly,  %  semi-annual,  and 
16  annual;  total  newspapers,  559 ;  other  peri- 
odicals, 112.    For  the  year  1859  the  organized 
mifitia  was  composed  of  8  divisions,  26  brig- 
«dee,  64  redments,  and  in  the  aggregate  18,846 
noL— The  legislative  department  consists  of  a 
*BDate  and  assembly,  the  former  composed  of 
33  members  chosen  by  single  districts  every  2 
T^sn,  the  whole  number  being  chosen  at  once, 
od  the  hitter  of  128  members  elected  annually 
^  sioq^e  districts;  pay  of  members  of  the  le- 
giilatore,  $8  a  day  for  not  more  than  100  days, 
aad  mile^e.    The  executive  department  con- 
Mts  of  a  governor  elected  for  2  years,  salary 
HOOO  and  house  rent ;  a  lieutenant-governor, 
elected  for  the  same  time,  salary  during  the 
Mwmof  the  legidatoie  $6  a  day  and  mileage ; 


secretary  of  state,  comptroUer,  treasurer,  state 
engineer  and  surveyor,  each  $2,600  a  year,  and 
attorney-general,  $2,000  a  year,  all  elected  by 
the  people.  The  chief  ofiScers  of  the  adminis- 
trative department  are  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  $2,500 ;  19  regents  of  the  uni- 
versky,  without  salary :  superintendent  of  the 
banking  department,  $5,000;  superintendent 
of  the  insurance  department ;  8  inspectors  of 
state  prisons,  each  $1,600;  8  canal  commis- 
sioners, each  $2,000;  auditor  of  canal  depart- 
ment, $2,500 ;  8  canal  appraisers,  each  $2.000 ; 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  $500; 
and  8  state  assessors.  The  officers  of  the 
Judiciary  department  are  8  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  88  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  salary  $8,500  each  per  annum ; 
derk  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  state  reporter, 
each  $2,000.  The  state  is  divided  into  2  fed- 
eral judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  held  a 
district  court.  The  officers  of  this  court  in 
each  district  are  a  district  judge,  attorney, 
marshal,  and  derk.  These  courts  have  nearly 
concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  in 
offences  against  the  federal  laws.  An  appeal 
lies  from  the  district  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
from  thence  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  The 
state  courts  consist  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments,  the  court  of  appeals,  the  su- 
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preme  court,  and  the  oonri  of  ojer  and  tenni- 
ner.  Hie  ooort  for  the  trial  of  impeaohmenta 
if  oomposed  of  the  senate  and  the  jndgea  of  the 
conrt  of  appeals;  it  is  a  coort  of  record.  The 
court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  8  jadgea,  6  of 
whom  constitnte  a  qnormn ;  it  has  power  to 
correct  and  reyerse  all  proceedings  of  the  sn- 

5reme  coart  The  supreme  court  has  general 
arisdiction  in  law  and  eqoity,  and  power  to 
review  the  judgments  of  the  county  courts. 
The  county  courts  are  held  by  the  county 
Judge,  assisted  by  2  justices  of  the  peace  elect- 
ed annually  for  the  purpose.  The  judge  also 
performs  the  duties  of  surrogate;  but  in  coun- 
ties having  a  population  of  over  40,000,  the  le- 
gislature may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  sur- 
rogate. County  courts  have  jurisdiction  in 
dvH  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  not 
above  $2,000 ;  in  actions  for  damages  for  in- 
Jury  to  the  person  or  trespass  upon  property 
not  exceeding  $500 ;  in  replevin  suits  of  prop- 
erty not  valued  above  $1,000;  for  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  sale  of  real  estate  of  infants,  par- 
tition of  lands,  admeasurement  of  dower,  satis- 
flMStion  of  Judgments  over  $76,  and  the  care 
and  custody  of  lunatics  and  habitual  drunkards. 
Surrogates*  courts  have  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  of  probate.  Justices^  courts 
have  Jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  $100  in 
value;  in  criminal  cases  for  imposing  fines 
not  exceeding  $50,  and  of  imprisonment  in  the 
county  gaol  not  exceeding  6  months.  The 
Judges  and  justices  are  all  elected  by  the  people. 
— At  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  S.  £.  part 
of  New  York  was  inhabited  by  several  subor- 
dinate tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Al- 
gonquin race,  and  the  remainmg  part  of  the 
state  by  the  celebrated  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois 
stock.  The  names  of  places  bequeathed  by  the 
various  tribes  indicate  to  what  race  they  be- 
longed ;  the  Algonauin  words  being  harsh  and 
fall  of  gutturals,  wnile  the  Iroquois  names  are 
usually  smooth,  soft,  and  musicaL  The  Five 
Nations  included  the  Mohawks  upon  the  lower 
Mohawk  river,  the  Oneidas  to  the  S.  £.  of 
Oneida  lake,  the  Onondagas  to  the  S.  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  the  Cayugas  on  the  £.  bank  of  Ca- 
yuga lake,  and  the  benecas  W.  of  Seneca  lake. 
Iroauois  war  parties  carried  their  conquests  in 
all  airections,  and  fought  fierce  battles  with  na- 
tive tribes  in  the  wuds  of  Canada,  upon  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina 
and  the  everglades  of  Florida.  In  1712  the 
Tuscaroras,  an  offshoot  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
after  a  defeat  by  the  English  settlers  of  Virginia, 
came  north,  settled  upon  the  Susquehanna  near 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  became  incor- 
porated in  the  Iroauois  league ;  and  the  Indians 
who  were  bound  by  this  compact  were  after- 
ward known  as  the  Six  Nations.  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  the  French  navigator,  was  the  first  white 
man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  New 
York.  On  July  4,  1609,  with  two  white  at- 
tendants and  a  companv  of  Canadian  Indiana, 
he  entered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and 


on  the  80th  ibogfat  a  battle  on  the  W.  shovt 
with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  and  defeated  thsa. 
By  this  act  of  Champlain  the  French  innmW 
the  hatred  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  hotciliiiai 
between  them  never  entirely  ceased  waXal  tht 
final  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  Aomt- 
ica^  On  Sept.  9, 1609,  Henry  Hudson,  the  Ea^. 
lish  navigator  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  £mi 
India  company,  with  his  little  shallop  Half-Mooa 
of  80  tons,  discovered  the  bay  of  New  York. 
Three  days  later  he  entered  the  river  wkidk 
bears  his  name,  and  continued  hia  voyagt  to 
some  point  between  the  present  cities  of  Hodsoa 
and  Albany.  The  land  discovered  bv  HodMO 
was  claimed  by  Holland  and  named  New  5cU- 
erlands.  In  1611  the  states-general  gnakd 
special  privileges  to  any  company  which  shooH 
open  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  this  regiua. 
During  the  next  10  years  many  trading  voyafpM 
were  made,  the  country  was  exploral  akac 
the  Hudson  and  around  Long  Island  souimI,  aM 
small  trading  posts  were  ere^ed  at  Fort  Oraaai 
(now  Albany),  and  on  Manhattan  island,  u 
1621  the  Dutch  West  India  company  was  iaear- 
porated,  and  under  its  auspices  two  years  aftff- 
ward  18  families  settled  at  Fort  Oracge,  and  Jti 
ffunilies  at  New  Amsterdam.  In  1626  Pmrn 
lOnuits,  the  director-general,  purchased  Mia- 
hattan  island  of  the  natives  for  the  valac  d 
$24.  In  1629  the  company  nassed  an  aetsa- 
abling  all  who  wished  to  obtsin  manorial  iw*- 
ses»ons  in  the  country.  By  this  act  the  mm, 
valuable  part  of  the  company's  hand  soon  ^tmi 
into  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  an  ari«»> 
cratic  element  was  introduced.  The  eflbrt  ti. 
establish  feudal  privileges  faUed;  but  the  )mi 
monopolies  granted  at  tius  time  led,  i 
two  centuries  afterward,  to  serious  dii 
known  as  the  **  anti-rent  difficulties.*^  Wo 
van  Twiller,  the  successor  of  Minnit^  i 
in  1688,  wasBUCceededinl688by  WUliiykE^L 
During  the  administration  of  the  latter,  scb* 
troubles  having  arisen  with  the  natirw,  n  ^ 
tack  was  suddenly  made  by  the  whites  «^<« 
the  nearest  Indian  villages,  and  more  than  lo« 
unoffending  men,  women,  and  childreB  w«» 
massacred.  A  bloody  war  ensued,  which  hth 
ously  endangered  the  existence  of  the  ookay. 
In  1647  Kieft  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Sfisyve^ 
sant,  who  immediately  inaugurated  a  new  or  ~ 
of  things.  The  Indians  were  conctlialed,  i 
the  general  affairs  of  the  odony  were  morv  i 
tematically  administered.  The  Dittch 
ments,  spreading  to  the  east  and  west,  easa  ia 
collision  with  the  English  upon  the  CoiiiMffi 
cut,  and  with  the  Swedes  upon  the  Ddawws. 
In  1655  Stuyvesant  took  fbrdUe  poaeeaMB  «€ 
the  Swedish  territory  and  annexed  it  to  K«w 
Netherlands.  The  border  contests  wilk  tW 
English  on  the  east  continued  aa  long  aathe 
Dutch  held  possession  of  the  country.  TW 
English  claimed  New  Netherlanda  as  pot  «f 
Virginia,  a  claim  founded  upon  the  prior  dimw- 
ery  of  Cabot.  In  1622  the  En^ish  minbtar  at 
the  Hague  demanded  that  the  enterprisa  U 
planting  a  Dutch  odooy  upon  the  Hvdboa 
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flhonld  be  abandoned.  In  1627  Goy.  Bradford 
of  Plymoiith  gave  notice  to  Peter  Mnnits  that 
the  patent  of  New  England  extended  to  lat  40% 
and  that  the  Dutch  had  no  right  "  to  plant  and 
trade"  north  of  that  line.  On  March  12, 1664, 
Charkfl  11.  granted  a  charter  of  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing between  the  Hndson  and  Ddaware  to  Ms 
broUier  the  duke  of  York.  This  inclnded  New 
Kelherlandsand  aportion  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  preyionsly  granted  to  Oonnecticnt, 
MasBadiiu^tB,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  Col.  NicoUs  at  the  head  of  an  English 
force  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam,  and 
demandied  its  surrender.  Being  in  no  condi- 
tion to  resist,  Qoy.  Stuyveeant  complied  with 
fte  demand,  and  the  whole  country  qxdetly 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli^.  New 
Amsterdam  was  named  New  York,  and  Fort 
Orange  Albany,  and  the  name  of  New  York 
was  also  applied  to  the  whole  proyince.  New 
York  was  subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Dutch, 
hot  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  English. 
The  Dutch  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  as  early 
as  1(S87,  and  at  the  surrender  in  1664  the 
eolonj  c(mtained  more  slaves  in  proportion  to 
its  inhabitants  than  Virginia.  Owing  to  the 
preiKHiderance  of  the  aristocratic  element,  hut 
Me  attention  was  paid  to  general  education, 
or  to  any  measures  calculated  to  elevate  the 
people.  Political  freedom  and  religious  tol- 
eration made  advances  in  spite  of  tiie  rulers, 
and  along  the  Hudson  grew  up  a  sturdy  and 
indnstrious  yeomanry.  The  English  rule,  under 
the  duke  of  York,  gave  little  encouragement 
to  freedom.  lArge  estates  and  special  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favorites,  heavy  taxes 
were  imposed,  and  onerous  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  manufactures  and  trade.  When 
the  dnke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  as 
James  II.,  the  government  hecame  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  crown,  hut  was  otherwise  un- 
dttDged.  The  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  England  in  1689  was  hailed 
hj  the  people  of  this  colony  as  a  harhinger  of 
better  thnes;  but  the  Protestant  William  was 
found  no  more  willing  to  concede  popular 
rights  and  forego  ancient  privileges  than  the 
Catholic  James.  The  royal  governors  had  fre- 
foeot  collisions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  concerning  the  right  of  taxation  and 
o&er  matters  of  similar  character.  Democratic 
prindi^  continued  to  spread,  and  the  contro- 
▼eraes  Uiat  took  place  from  time  to  time  grad- 
uDy  prepared  the  people  for  the  great  final 
stn^e  that  severed  the  colonies  from  the 
»otoer  country.  In  1689  the  people  revolted 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  the  governor 
voder  James  U.,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Jacob 
I*Wer,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  seized  the 
go^^ernment  and  administered  it  in  the  name 
of  WOBam  and  Mary.  Although  never  official- 
ly recognized  as  governor,  Leisler  continued  at 
the  head  of  affairs  more  than  two  years,  when 
be  was  snperseded  by  Gk>v.  Sloughter,  bearing 
a  oommisnon  direct  fit>m  the  English  sover- 


eigns. Offering  some  slight  resistance  to 
81oughter  upon  his  arrival,  Leisler  and  his  son- 
in-law  Milbome  were  arrested,  tried  for  trea- 
son, and  executed.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  the  settlement  the  French  were  engaged  in 
almost  incessant  warfare  with  the  ]^ve  Na- 
tions. Sometimes,  by  the  distribution  of  val- 
uable presents  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
missionaries,  they  would  succeed  in  effecting 
a  treaty  with  their  enemies,  but  the  natives 
would  generally  recommence  hostilities  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  On  some  occasions  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  remain  neutrid  in  the 
wars  between  the  French  and  English,  but 
usually  they  completely  protected  the  fron- 
tier settlements  from  French  incursions  on 
the  north  and  west.  In  1684  Gov.  Dongan 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  from  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish became  the  recipients  of  that  fnendship 
which  had  been  before  bestowed  upon  the 
Dutch.  In  1687  "the  Seneca  country  m  west- 
em  New  York  was  invaded  by  a  French 
army  under  De  Nonville,  governor  of  Canada ; 
and  in  1689  the  Five  Nations  retaliated  by  in- 
vading Canada.  In  this  last  expedition  more 
than  1,000  French  settlers  were  slain,  and  the 
whole  French  province  was  threatened  with 
destruction.  On  the  night  of  Feb.  9, 1689,  a 
party  of  French  and  Canadian  Lidians  fell 
upon  Schenectady,  destroyed  the  place,  and. 
ma^aored  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1698 
a  French  expedition  against  the  Mohawks  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  one  of  the  Indian  forte  and  in 
capturing  800  prisoners,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  invaders  perished  with  cold  before  reach- 
ing Canada.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697 
concluded  the  hostilities  between  England  and 
France,  and  Count  Frontenac,  then  governor 
of  Canada,  turned  his  whole  force  against  the 
Five  Nations.  His  plans  however  were  frus- 
trated by  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  then  royal 
governor  of  New  York,  who  declared  he  would 
make  conmion  cause  with  the  Indians  in  case 
any  attack  was  made  upon  them.  During  the 
continuance  of  Queen  Annexe  war,  from  1702 
to  1718,  hostilities  in  New  York  were  confined 
to  skirmishes  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  expeditions  which  failed  from 
want  of  promised  aid  from  England,  but  which 
cost  immense  sums  of  money  and  involved  the 
colony  largely  in  debt.  In  1781  the  French 
built  the  important  fortress  of  Fort  Frederic 
at  Crown  Pomt  on  Lake  Champlain,  complete- 
ly conunanding  the  natural  pass  between  the 
Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence.  During  King 
George's  war,  which  conmienoed  in  1745  and 
continued  8  years,  frequent  skirmishes  occur- 
red upon  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
advanced  English  ]>osts  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  French  fortress  at  Crown  Point;  but  no 
general  engagement  took  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  The  great  final  conflict 
between  England  and  France  to  determine  the 
soverei^ty  of  North  America  commenced  in 
1754.   In  view  of  the  French  claims  and  en- 
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eroadiments,  *  ixHigreM  of  delegates  from  the 
•everal  colonies  convened  at  Albany  in  June  of 
that  year  to  decide  upon  measures  of  general  de- 
fence. A  plan  of  nnion.  drawn  ap  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, was  aidopted  by  the  delegates;  bat  it  was 
rc(jected  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  which  it 
was  submitted,  as  confemng  too  much  power 
upon  the  crown,  and  by  the  crown  as  conceding 
too  many  popular  rights.  Owing  to  these  mu- 
tual iealousies  no  plan  of  union  was  adopted, 
and  m  consequence,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  a  series  of  disasters  threatened  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America.  The  war  involyed  nearly  all 
the  colonies,  and  its  records  belong  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  country.  Along  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  the  French  had  erected  for- 
tresses on  Lake  Ohamplain,  at  Frontenac  (now 
IQngston)  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Niagara. 
Hie  English  advanced  posts  were  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Oswego  on  Lake 
Ontario.  In  1755  an  expedition  under  Gov. 
Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  directed  against  Ni- 
agara, proceeded  as  far  west  as  Oswego,  but 
returned  without  accomplishing  any  thinff.  In 
the  same  year  a  large  force  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  marched  against  Orown  Point  Ar- 
riving at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  under  Dieskau,  but  the 
victory  was  finally  obtained  by  the  English, 
and  the  French  force  was  nearly  annihilated. 
In  1756  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
destroyed.  In  1757  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  tiie  garrison,  after  capitulation, 
were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In 
1758  Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  16,000  men. 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  army  ever  raised 
in  America,  was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon 
Ticonderoga;  and  during  the  same  year  OoL 
Bradstreet  marched  through  the  wilderness  and 
took  Fort  Frontenac  In  1759  Niagara  was 
taken  by  Gen.  Prideauz  and  Sir  William  John- 
son, and  Ticonderoga  and  Orown  Point  were 
abandoned  upon  the  q>proach  of  an  English 
army  under  Gen.  Amherst,  leaving  no  French 
force  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  under  the  administration 
of  Pitt,  the  English  pursued  a  liberal  policy  to- 
ward the  colonies;  but  upon  the  conquest  of 
Ganada  in  1760,  they  recommenced  aggressions, 
which  provoked  opposition.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  a  larger  body  of  rovalists  than 
in  any  other  colony,  New  York  niUy  shared 
in  the  indi^^nation  caused  by  the  oppressive 
acta  of  parliament,  and  entered  zealously  into 
the  measures  proposed  for  common  defence. 
In  Oct  1775,  Try  on,  the  last  royal  governor, 
abandoned  the  province  and  took  refoge  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  In  Mav  of  that 
year  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  partv  of  **  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys^*  under  Ethan  Allen.  In  July  an 
army  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler 
passed  down  Lake  Ohamplain  to  invade  Gan- 
ada, and  in  the  suoceemng  spring  the  same 


army,  defeated  and  broken,  rvlraated  over  the 
same  route.  In  Feb.  1776,  an  American  foret 
took  possession  of  New  York ;  in  Aogort  tlM 
disastrous  battle  of  Long  island  was  foothi, 
and  immediately  afterward  New  York  and  Us 
envir<ms  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  ia 
the  summer  of  1777  Burgoyne  invaded  the 
province  from  Ganada,  and  a  Kitiah  fcra 
from  New  York  passed  up  the  Hudson  to  co- 
operate with  him.  Several  fortresaea  noB 
Lake  Ohamplain  and  the  Hudson  were  tans 
by  the  enemy,  but,  after  a  series  of  uivirssi. 
Burgoyne^s  army  on  Oct  17  was  obliged  to  sir- 
render  at  Saratoga.  Li  the  winter  of  1777-Y 
West  Point  was  fortified,  and  soon  beeame  tha 
most  important  fortress  in  America.  Under 
the  lead  of  Sur  John  Johnson,  the  Six  Natkaa 
espoused  the  English  cause,  and  oontmaaOy 
harassed  the  defenoelesa  fit>ntier  settlcmcDta 
In  1779  Gen.  Sullivan  marched  through  Ite 
Indian  country  in  western  New  York,  Md  de- 
stroyed thdr  villages.  During  the  next  twa 
years  the  Indians  made  frequent  attacka  vpoa 
the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settlementa,  mitfl  te 
whole  of  that  flourishingrenon  was  lidd  waala. 
On  Nov.  25, 1788.  New  York  was  evacuated  by 
the  British,  whicn  was  the  last  scene  of  tha 
drama  of  the  revolution.  The  original  gnaS 
of  New  York  included  all  lands  between  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  rivera,  oonflictiiig  wiik 
patents  previouslv  granted  to  Oonnecticut  Mss- 
aachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1664,  aooa 
aft;er  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  the  pio- 
prietor  sold  the  territory  included  in  tha  prm- 
ent  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  OoimacaMit 
boundary  was  established  in  1781.  The  cUbb 
of  Massachusetts  were  finally  settled  in  1781, 
by  a  compromise  which  gave  New  York  tka 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  territory,  bat  ykMsJ 
to  Massachusetts  the  risht  of  soil  to  that  w- 
tion  of  the  state  which  lies  west  of  a  mmiMi 
line  passing  through  the  82d  mileetooe  of  the 
Pennsylvania  boundary.  This  line,  known  sa 
the  '*  preemption  line,'*  commftnof  at  tbafli 
K  comer  of  Steuben  co.,  extends  along  the  W. 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  and  terminates  in  fuJm 
bay  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  conflicting  ciaiBa 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  led  to  via- 
lent  collisions  and  almost  to  dvU  war.  The 
threatened  hostilities  however  were  averted  ia 
1790  by  the  erection  of  the  disputed  terrtmj 
into  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  the  paymeaa  ta 
New  York  of  $80,000.  The  first  oonstitntion  oi 
the  state  waa  adopted  in  March,  1777.  TUa 
constitution  was  revised  in  1801, 18S1,  and  IM4, 
each  change  making  the  government  »ore  trnly 
democratic  in  its  character.  Slavecj,  whidb 
had  been  much  restricted  since  the  mmaAm, 
of  the  first  constitution,  was  finally  abolish  si 
hi  1817.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutioa  a 
treatv  was  concluded  with  the  Six  Nataoos.  >y 
which  a  large  amount  of  the  Indian  landa  w« 
ceded  to  the  state.  Settlements  rapidly  spread 
in  the  fertile  regions  of  central  New  York,  sad 
hj  subsequent  treaties  all  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians except  a  few  "  reservati<ma'' ^  ^'~"- 
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the  hands  of  the  whites.    Upon  these  reserva- 
tioDfl  the  kst  remnants  of  the  once  powerftd 
Six  Kadons  yet  linger.    In  1787  Massachusetts 
sold  to  OliTer  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham 
the  whole  tract  lying  W.  of  the  preemption 
Hne,  contuning  6,000,000  acres,  for  |1,000,000. 
About  two  thirds  of  this  tract  reverted  to  Mas- 
ndinsettB,  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Robert 
Monia.  Morris  sold  about  seven  eighths  of  his 
pnrehase  to  a  company  of  capitalists  of  Amster- 
dim,  Holland,  and  the  tract  was  afterward 
known  as  the  "  Holland  Purchase."    The  Hoi- 
land  land  company  pursued  an  exceedingly  lib- 
eral policy  in  r^ard  to  their  lands.    They  thor- 
oo^y  surveyed  the  whole  region,  built  roads 
and  DuUfl,  and  by  every  means  encouraged  set- 
tlement In  consequence  of  this  policy  and  the 
lidmeBS  of  the  soil,  western  New  York  was  fill- 
ed op  with  unexampled  rapidity.    The  central 
pordon  of  the  state  and  a  part  of  Franklin  and 
Clinton  counties  were  set  apart  for  military 
bounty  lands,  which  were  mostly  drawn  by 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.   Several  large  grants 
of  land  were  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  settlement, 
bat  most  of  the  companies  engaged  in  these 
enterpriaes  failed,  and  the  land  in  small  parcels 
gradoally  came  into  the  possession  of  actual 
settlere.    Ihe  largest  of  these  grants,  known 
as  ".Macomb's  Purchase,"  embraced  8,698,755 
acres,  in  Oswego,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  St  Law- 
reoee,  Franklin,  and  Herkimer  counties.    Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  the  frontier  settlements 
were  conatantiy  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  several  Berious  engagements  took  place 
along  the  borders.    Sackett's  Harbor,  the  prin- 
cipal American  naval  station  on  Lake  Ontario, 
was  once  attacked  unsuccessfully,  and  from  it 
sereral  ezpeditians  were  sent  out  against  various 
points  in  Canada.    Previous  to  the  revolution 
no  provisions  were  made  for  a  general  system 
of  edncadon.  Eing^s  (now  Columbia)  college  in 
Hew  York  city,  founded  in  1754,  was  the  only 
ine(»porated  educational  institution  in  the  ool- 
onj.  Bnt  after  independence  was  won  education 
iweiTed  early  attention.    In  1787  Gov.  Clinton 
in  his  message  to  the  leeislature  recommended 
immediate  action  upon  t£is  subject ;  and  during 
the  session  the  **  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
^vsty,"  a  body  to  take  charge  of  all  educa- 
tiooal  matters,  was  created.    In  1795  a  law  was 
pisaed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
loaintaimng  common  schools,  and  the  sum  of 
$50,000  was  annually  appropriated  for  5  years 
fcr  their  ben^t.    The  success  of  the  experi- 
Beot  was  so  complete,  that  the  appropriation 
was  continued.    In  1812  a  complete  common 
9<ho(A  system  was  reported  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  adopted  by  ^e 
legislature.    Since   that  time   many  changes 
hare  been  made  in  the  system,  most  of  which 
hare  had  the  tendency  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  schools  and  to  place  them  on  a  firmer 
Cnmdatbn.    In  1796  the  "  Western  Navigation 
Company*'  was  incorporated.    This  company 
hnOt  lodoB  around  the  rapids  upon  the  Mohawk, 


and  dug  a  canal  across  the  portage  at  Rome,  so 
that  laden  boats  could  pass  from  the  ocean  to 
Oneida  lake,  and  thence  by  the  outlet  of  that 
sheet  of  water  to  Lake  Ontario.  Various 
plans  were  brought  before  the  public  from  time 
to  time  for  improving  this  diannel  of  naviga- 
tion and  for  building  locks  around  Niagara  falls 
so  as  to  unite  the  waters  of  Ontario  and  Erie. 
In  1800  Gouvemeur  Morris  conceived  the  bold 
p^an  of  bringing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  ^e 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  canal  directly  through 
the  centre  of  the  state.  In  1808  James  Geddes 
made  a  partial  survey  of  the  proposed  route, 
and  gave  a  report  highly  favorable  to  the  enter- 
prise. De  Witt  Clinton  soon  afterward  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  from  that  time  forward 
^ve  to  the  project  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence.  The  war  of  1812  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  but  upon  the  return  of  peace 
in  1815  the  discussion  was  vigorously  resumed, 
and  in  1816  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  work  was 
actually  commenced  in  1817,  and  the  canal  was 
finished  in  1825.  It  speedily  becune  the  great 
channel  of  trade  and  emigration,  and  poured 
into  New  York  city  the  rich  streams  of  traflic 
which  have  made  it  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  western  continent.  The  state  has  Seen 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  renderins 
communication  between  distant  points  easy  and 
rapid.  The  early  attention  paid  to  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  consequent  development 
of  internal  resources,  gave  to  New  York  the 
impetus  which  has  placed  it  first  in  commerciid 
importance,  and  given  to  it  the  name  of  "  The 
Empire  State." 

NEW  YORK  (called  by  the  Dutch  New 
Amsterdam),  the  chief  city  of  New  York  state, 
the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  sitimted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat 
(of  city  haU)  40**  42'  48"  N.,  long.  74^  0'  8" 
W.  The  city  and  county  are  identical  in  limits, 
and  extend  over  Manhattan  island^  Randall's, 
Ward's,  and  BlackwelPs  islands  m  the  East 
river,  and  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  and  Ellis's 
islands  in  the  bay ;  the  last  8  are  occupied  by 
the  IT.  S.  government.  Manhattan  island,  on 
which  stands  the  city  proper,  is  18^  m.  long, 
and  on  an  average  IJ  m.  wide,  having  an  area 
of  nearly  22  sq.  m.  or  14,000  acres.  The  East 
river  islands  make  about  800  acres,  and  those 
in  the  bay  100  more.  Manhattan  or  New  York 
island  is  bounded  N.  by  Bpuyten  Duyvil  creek 
and  Harlem  river,  which  separate  it  from  the 
mainland  of  the  stat^  E.  by  Long  Island  sound 
and  the  East  river,  8.  by  the  East  river  and  the 
bay,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river.  The  island 
was  originally  very  rough,  a  rocky  ridge  run- 
ning from  the  8.  point  northward,  and  branch- 
ing into  several  spurs,  which  united  after  4 
or  5  m.,  culminatmg  in  Washington  heights, 
288  feet  above  tide  water,  and  a  bold  promon- 
tory of  180  feet  at  the  extreme  N.  point.  These 
ridges  are  composed  of  primitive  gneiss,  mixed 
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with  granite,  hornblende,  elate,  and  mica. 
Nearly  all  the  rook  on  the  island  shows  evi- 
dence of  violent  upheaval,  the  dip  of  strata 
varying  from  10^  to  60"*,  and  the  ranges  being 
fireqaently  broken  laterally.  Most  of  the  stone 
is  unfit  for  building  purposes,  being  coarse  and 
brittle.  The  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  shores  in  some  places,  are  alluvial  sand 
beds.  The  few  swampy  places  are  disappear- 
ing before  the  constant  grading  and  filling  for 
new  or  improvement  of  old  streets.  A  deep 
valley  which  crossed  the  island  at  Canal  street 
has  shared  this  fate.  Manhattan  island  is  by 
survey  divided  into  141,486  lots,  of  which  about 
55,000  are  built  upon.  The  city  proper  extends 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and  is 
compactly  built  for  6  m.,  and  irregularly  along 
the  £.  side  to  Harlem,  4  m.  frirther.  On  the  W. 
side  it  is  almost  solidly  built  to  about  50th  street, 
and  irregularly  to  Bloomingdale,  at  78th  street 
Thence  to  Manhattanville,  at  125th  street,  there 
are  old  country  seats  and  gardens.  North  of 
180th  street  Uie  island  is  compressed  into  a  nar- 
row ridge,  now  occupied  by  handsome  rural 
residences,  and  is  to  be  laid  out  in  serpen- 
tine streets  according  to  its  surface. — Three 
wagon  and  two  ridlroad  bridges  over  Harlem 
river  connect  New  York  with  the  mainland  on 
the  north ;  15  ferries  connect  with  Long  island 
eastward,  7  with  New  Jersey  on  the  W.,  and  2 
with  Staten  island,  7  m.  8.  W.,  beside  many 
steamboats  not  regular  ferries,  running  to  40  or 
50  small  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  amount  of 
travel  by  ferries  is  enormous.  On  4  routes  to 
Brooklyn — ^Fulton,  Wall,  South,  and  Hamilton 
avenue — ^there  are  20  boats,  making  about  550 
trips  per  day,  at  intervals  fi*om  6  to  20  minutes, 
carrying  a  daily  average  of  70,000  foot  passen- 
gers (35,000  each  way)  and  2,750  vehicles ;  all 
the  other  eastern  ferries  carry  about  two  thirds 
as  many,  making  a  transit  to  and  fr^m  Long  isl- 
and of  about  120,000  persons  and  5,000  vehicles 
daily.  The  first  steam  ferry  boat  on  this  river 
was  the  Nassau,  started  in  the  summer  of  1812 ; 
the  largest  boat  now  is  the  Atlantic,  of  700 
tons  and  160  horse  power,  elegantly  fitted,  and, 
like  nearly  all  the  others,  lighted  by  gas  and 
warmed  by  steam.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  city, 
8  lines  run  to  Hoboken,  one  to  Jersey  City, 
and  2  or  8  to  other  points.  The  Hoboken  lines 
have  7  boats,  starting  every  8  to  80  minutes, 
making  about  800  trips  per  day,  and  carrying 
about  9,000  foot  passengers  and  700  vehicles. 
During  the  summer  months  Hoboken  is  a  favor- 
ite rural  resort,  much  frequented  by  Germans ; 
and  then  the  daily  travel  often  reaches  20,000 
each  way.  The  first  steamboat  on  this  route 
started  in  1822.  On  the  Jersey  City  ferry  there 
are  8  large  boats,  nmning  at  intervals  of  10  to 
80  minutes,  and  carrying  about  80,000  passen- 
gers, or  15,000  each  way,  daily,  of  whom  about 
one  half  are  to  and  from  the  western  and  south- 
ern railroads.  The  railroads  diverging  frx>m 
New  York  are :  to  the  north,  the  Hudson  river, 
the  Harlem,  and  the  northern  New  Jersev;  to 
the  east,  the  New  Haven  and  the  Long  island ; 


to  the  south,  the  New  Jersey,  tlie  Ctrndm  ad 
Amboy,  and  the  Staten  idand ;  to  the  wwl,  tbc 
New  Jersey  centraL  the  Morris  and  Esei,  asi 
the  New  York  and  Erie.  These  roads  run  slwst 
100  passenger  and  25  freight  trains  per  daj  (« 
points  frx>m  10  to  460  m.  distant,  and  bring  8,001 
to  10,000  passengers  dafly.  The  princ^ 
steamboat  routes  are :  northward  im  the  Hod- 
son  river,  150  m.,  with  8  through  ana  5  or  6  vty 
boats  each  way  daily;  eastward  throng  Lc«f 
Island  sound  to  Briogepori,  New  Haven,  Hirv 
ford,  Groton,  Newport,  and  Fall  river,  5  regnkr 
lines  of  large  boats ;  aiid  south  ward,  a  Um  to 
Cape  May  during  the  summer  season.  Tbcniit 
many  more  irregular  lines  and  single  boats  add- 
ing to  the  throng,  so  that  by  water  and  lioid 
about  20,000  persons  are  daily  brought  to  tk 
city  during  the  height  of  the  season  for  pUann 
travel,  exclusive  of  those  arriving  by  rcgoW 
ferries.  There  are  7  steamship  companSei,  wi^ 
large  coital,  running  steamers  to  Biehmood, 
Oharleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans*  HaTUL 
Aspinwall,  and  on  the  Pacific  to  San  Fruni- 
CO.  New  York  is  well  provided  with  docks  lor 
the  repair  of  shipping,  there  being  6  or  6  oatfe 
East  river  side  ready  for  use,  toad,  capable  «f 
raising  the  lai^est  sailing  vessels.  There  snW 
piers  on  the  Hudson,  and  70  on  the  £art  rirtf. 
Telegraph  lines  radiate  frx>m  New  Yoit  to 
every  part  of  the  Union  and  the  British  prar- 
inces;  and  by  an  arrangement  made  bj  :h» 
leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  city,  Toy 
frill  intelligence  of  all  important  transiactiaw 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  iwwf  \j 
steamers  which  touch  at  distant  porta,  is  kt- 
warded  instantly  to  New  Yoi^  There  k  s 
local  line  to  Brooklyn,  recently  ^^^^^r****^ 
Internal  travel  is  by  means  of  horse  rail  cart 
and  omnibuses.  There  are  6  city  rtilrosdi 
running  through  the  1st  and  2d,  8d,  4th,  iii. 
8th,  and  9th  avenues,  and  the  Bowery,  Chsl- 
ham,  Yarick,  Hudson,  Canal,  and  Greenvii 
streets,  and  West  Broadway.  They  all  tcf» 
nate  near  the  city  hall,  ^cept  the  2d  arcnat 
railroad,  which  runs  to  the  WilliamrfHirg  fierry 
at  Peck  slip.  The  2d  avenue  and  8d  arena 
lines  have  each  70  cars  in  use,  the  4th  arcaas 
42,  the  6th  avenue  69,  the  8th  avenue  6t,  ami 
the  9th  avenue  about  40.  They  miJ^e  trip»  ere- 
ry  2  minutes  during  the  morning  and  aftefSM* 
travel ;  the  fare  is  5  ots.,  and  on  the  Sd  aii*l  Id 
avenues  1  ct  additional  from  61st  street  to  Hsr> 
lem  (128th  street).  In  1859  the  2d«  Sd.  4c^ 
6th,  and  8th  avenue  roads  carried  82,TS3LJS5: 
passengers,  at  an  expense  of  $1,087,567;  n- 
ceipts,  $1,738,556.  There  are  24  lines  of  cs^ 
nibuses,  comprising  about  570  stages,  of  v^k 
more  than  half  run  through  Broadway,  mmi 
nearly  all  through  some  portion  of  that  ■crevc 
There  are  also  845  hackney  coaches. — ^TW 
harbor  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  fint^  ia  ti# 
world.  The  bar  is  at  Sandy  Hook,  18  ou  frin 
the  city,  and  has  2  ship  channels,  from  31  to  tS 
feet  at  low,  and  27  to  89  at  high  tide,  admitmx 
vessela  of  the  heaviest  draft,  the  Great  Em 
having  passed  4  times  without  danger  or 
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coltf.  The  lower  baj  is  a  safe  anchorage,  of 
triiuDgolar  form,  from  9  to  12  m.  on  each  side, 
theK.  E.  angle  opening  into  the  npper  or  New 
York  \uLjy  through  the  Narrows,  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  Long  island  and  Btaten  island, 
aboat  H  di-  long  by  1  m.  wide.  The  npper 
bftj  ia  an  irregnlar  oval,  abont  8  bj  6  m.,  open- 
ing northward  into  the  Hudson  river,  east- 
¥ird  throQgh  the  East  river  into  Long  Island 
floond,  and  westward  into  Newark  bay.  The 
rirers  immediatelj  aronnd  the  city  are  deep, 
90  that  the  heaviest  ships  can  approach  anj 
of  the  wharfe,  while  the  bottom  idSbrds  good 
oehora^,  and  the  tidal  currents  keep  the 
channels  free  from  ice.  Tides  rise  from  4  to 
6  feet  at  the  piers.  For  defence  there  are,  at 
the  Narrows,  Forts  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Rich- 
mond, and  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
Morton,  with  467  heavy  guns  requiring  2,170 
men;  in  the  npper  bay,  on  Gk>vemor^s  island, 
FortOolmnbus,  Castle  William,  and  the  South 
Battery,  with  200  guns  and  800  men ;  on  Bed- 
Ws  island,  Fort  Wood,  and  on  Ellis  isUnd, 
Fort  Gibson,  with  100  guns  and  480  men ;  at 
Throg's  Neck,  in  the  sound.  Fort  Schuyler, 
vith  SIS  gnns  and  1,250  men ;  while  at  Sandy 
Hook  new  works  for  800  guns  and  1,250  men 
tn  in  progress.  There  is  also  under  construc- 
tion at  Hobokea  an  immense  floating  battery 


(see  Battbbt)  ;  and  there  are  usually  several 
ships  of  war  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. — ^The 
growth  of  New  York  has  hden  extremely  rapid. 
The  population  in  1656  was  1,000 ;  in  1756, 
10,881 ;  in  1800,  60,489 ;  in  1820,  128,706  ;  in 
1880,  202,589;  in  1840,  812,852.  The  follow- 
ing  table  gives  the  numbers  frunished  by  the 
last  8  censuses : 
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18 

14 

15 

18 

IT 

18 

19 

80 

81 

49.068 
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88 

Total 

616,547 

689.810 

814,887 

The  state  census  of  1855  gave  the  following 
distribution  of  the  population  at  that  time : 
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There  were  11,840  colored  persons,  22,845 
widows,  6,894  widowers,  14,784  land  owners, 
and  25,858  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(of  whom  1,968  only  were  bom  in  the  United 
SUtes,  and  21,878  in  Ireland).  As  to  nativity, 
^155  were  bom  in  the  ci^,  80,000  in  other 
puts  of  the  state,  41,665  in  other  states,  2,040 
in  OsDada,  916  in  other  Briti^  North  Ameri- 
«n  provinces,  1,121  in  the  West  Indies,  170  in 
Sooth  America,  8,487  in  Scotland,  986  in  Wales, 
174  in  Belghim,  766  in  HoUand,  1,686  in  Prus- 
aa,  881  hi  Austria,  978  in  Switzerland,  968  in 
Italy,  848  m  Spain,  163  in  Portugal,  1,200  in 
Polsnd,  116  in  Pmsria,  227  in  Norway,  664  in 
Sweden,  and  827  in  Denmark.  There  were  41 1 
^«af  and  dumb,  816  blind,  666  insane,  and  62 


idiotic,  including  those  in  the  several  asylums. 
The  return  of  dwellings  gave  1,617  of  stone, 
29,997  of  brick,  10,696  framed,  838  mixed- 
total  42,668,  valued  at  $273,481,811.— Most  of 
the  buildings  erected  within  a  few  years,  along 
Broadway  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city, 
extend  from  street  to  street,  or  to  the  centre  of 
the  block,  covering  the  entire  ground  space, 
with  a  height  above  the  ground  of  6,  6,  and  7 
stories,  and  2  stories  below  the  surface,  with 
well  lighted  vaults  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Brick  is  stiU  much  used  for  the 
cheaper  class  of  dwellings  and  workshops,  but 
seldom  for  more  elaborate  stmctures.  Broad- 
way, the  great  oentiral  thoroughfare,  is  fast  be- 
coming a  street  of  palaces  occupied  as  stores 
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and  BhojM.  In  the  sommer  of  1860  there  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  park  new  buildings  in 
progress  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Brcwdwaj  is  6  m.  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and 
upon  it  are  nearly  all  the  principal  hotels,  places 
of  amusement,  and  great  retail  shops.  It  is 
the  favorite  promenade  of  beauty,  fasnion,  and 
curiositj.  Wall  street,  less  than  half  a  mile 
long,  is  the  money  centre  of  America.  It  con- 
tains the  custom  house,  exchange,  and  many 
fine  bank  buildings.  Fifth  ayenue  is  noted  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  priTate  residences,  to 
which  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted.  It  has  also 
some  handsome  churches.  Each  of  the  avenues 
from  Ist  to  12th  is  100  feet  wide,  and  is,  or 
will  be,  nearly  8  m.  long,  except  the  6th  and  7th. 
which  are  cut  off  by  the  central  park.  The 
cross  streets  at  right  angles  with  the  avenues^ 
vary  from  1}  to  2i  m.  in  length,  and  are  60  feet 
wide,  except  about  Svery  10th  one,  which  is 
100  feet  wide.  The  avenues  are  about  1,000 
feet  apart,  the  cross  streets  260.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  less  regular,  and  a  few  streets 
are  crooked  and  narrow ;  but  these  are  con- 
BtanUy  beingwidened  and  extended  at  immense 
cost  The  Bowery,  a  wide  street,  is  the  main 
thoroughfare  for  the  east  side,  as  Hudson  street 
is  for  the  west ;  and  these  great  avenues,  with 
their  hundred  lateral  streets,  pour  into  lower 
Broadway  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night  a 
crowd  of  people  and  vehicles  unequalled  by  any 
other  city  on  the  continent.  There  are  alto- 
gether 646  streets  and  places  laid  out,  and  most 
of  them  opened  and  paved. — Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  is  the  city  hall,  in  the  park,  216 
by  105  feet,  and  8  stories  high ;  it  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  the  Italian  style.  The  front  is  of  white 
marble,  and  the  rear  of  brown  stone.  It  was 
erected  from  1808  to  1812,  at  a  cost  of  $216,000, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  mayor,  common  coun- 
cil, and  other  public  oflBcers.  The  "governor's 
room''  in  the  2d  story  contains  Washington's 
writing  desk  and  chair,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings 
embracing  portraits  of  the  mayors  of  the  city, 
state  governors,  and  leading  federal  ofiScers  and 
revolutionary  chieftains,  mostly  by  eminent  art- 
ists. It  has  also  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Columbus. 
North-east  of  the  city  hall  is  the  new  court 
house,  of  brown  stone,  8  stories  high,  and  105 
by  72  feet.  Near  this  is  a  similar  edifice  70 
by  55  feet,  and  also  occupied  by  law  courts, 
offices,  &e.  The  rotunda,  erected  in  1818  by 
Yanderlyn  for  a  panorama,  was  occupied  after 
the  great  fire  of  1885  by  the  post  office,  and  is 
now  used  by  the  Oroton  water  commissioners 
and  the  almshouse  department.  East  of  the 
city  hall  is  the  hall  of  records,  a  massive  stone 
edifice,  once  used  as  a  prison,  and  now  occu- 
pied by  the  finance  department  and  the  regis- 
ter of  deeds.  The  custom  house,  situated  in 
Wall  street,  is  of  white  marble,  fire-proof,  200 
feet  by  00,  and  80  feet  high,  with  Doric  porti- 
cos of  8  columns  on  Wall  and  Pine  streets,  and 
a  granite  roof.  The  rotunda  is  60  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  dome  is  supported  by  16  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Its  cost  was  $1,175,000.  The 


merchants*  exchange,  also  in  Wall  itrMi  % 
200  by  about  160  fSet,  and  77  feet  hi^  vteli  t 
dome  124  feet  high.    It  is  of  Qoiney  gmit% 
with  a  portico  having  12  front,  4  m>d£«,  »4 
2  rear  columns,  each  of  granite,  88  feet  h%k 
and4ifeetindiametei.    The  rotunda  it  80  fM 
high,  and  the  dome  is  supported  on  8  jiilartin 
of  fine  Italian  variegated  marble.    The  eott  cf 
the  building  and  ground  was  $1,800,000.    Tiki 
U.  8.  assay  office  in  Wall  street  is  a  sabatiMefo 
amint   New  York  receives  more  than  V^  of  tk 
domestic  product  of  gold.    The  assay  oAet  m 
5i  years  received  in  bullion  $105,091,  lS4.fl. 
made  into  bars  $89,400,266.70,  and  Beat  $M,- 
695,582.80  to  Philadelphia  to  be  coined.— That 
are  many  fine  churches,  especially  in  the  int  i  d 
portion  of  the  dty,  and  an  immenae  Fn— 
Catholic  cathedral  has  been  oommeneed  ia  06 
avenue  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  HnalMi 
The  finest  church  edifice  is  Trinity,  in  Broadw^ 
opposite  Wall  street    It  is  in  thie  Gothic  strk. 
built  of  brown  stone,  192  feet  long,  80  feci  brosi 
and  60  feet  high,  with  a  spire  284  feet  hi^L   h 
has  rich  stained  windows,  and  a  good  dome  cf 
bells.     It  is  a  trte  church,  open  every  dsr. 
8t  Paul's,  also  in  Broadway,  is  151  by  Tl 
feet,  and  has  a  spire  208  feet  his^ ;  the  froit 
and  rear  are  of  brown  stone,  and  the  «d«  «f 
gray  stone  colored  to  match ;  thepedimcBt  ooa- 
tains  a  white  marble  statue  of  St.  Panl  aid 
below  is  the  monument  of  Gen.  Richard  Mofi- 
gomery.     Bt.  John's,  in  Yariek  street,  is  cf 
brown  stone,  and  has  a  graceful  spire;  it  it  It] 
by  80  feet    St.  George's,  in  Stuyreeant  m^mn, 
is  170  by  94  feet,  with  double  spir«« ;  it  is  ia  t^ 
Byzantine  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pacious churches  in  the  city.    St  Thomai'i*  ii 
Broadway  and  Houston  street,  b  a  plain  ratA 
stone  building  118  by  62  feet    Graca  ekatL 
in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  street,  is  one  of  th« 
showiest  bimdings  in  the  city ;  it  is  of  vlte 
freestone,  and  the  interior  is  ezoecdingly  cU- 
orate  with  carved  work  and  stained  gla*. 
Trinity  chapel,  in  25th  street,  180  by  M  iHt 
has  an  interior  of  Caen  stone,  with  a  bloe  eefl- 
ing,  rich  stained  windows,  tiled  floor,  vodmanr 
ble  seats.    All  the  above-named  chnre^es  «t 
EpiscopaL   The  first  B^tistchurch,  in  BrooBt 
street,  is  of  blue  stone  with  battlements  if 
brown  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  99  by  75  fctC 
The  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  4th  street  m  a 
massive  plain  buUding,  110  by  75  feet,  with  a 
conical  spire.    The  Washington  sqnara  DiSck 
Reformed  church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  niafh 
granite,  with   square  towers.     The   Bamm 
Catholic  church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  ia  Bl 
•treet^  is  very  large  and  costly,  and  richly  4m- 
orated  inside  with  marble  columns  and  a  Mar- 
nificent  altar.    The  first  Presbyterian  chnfrL 
in  5th  avenue,  is  119  by  80  feet,  and  has  a  apcv 
160  feet  high.    The  Congregational  dinrch  ia 
84th  street  and  6th  avenue  is  a  fine  new  G«kk 
edifice,  with  elaborate  omamentatko.     The 
Madison  square  Presbyterian  church  is  anu<hw 
elegant  building.    St  Paul's  IL  E.  churchy  ia 
4th  avenue,  ia  Romanesque,  of  white  r 
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orflurUe,  146  bjYT  feet;  the  spire  is  210  feet 
high.  The  Unitarian  chorch  of  the  Messiah, 
in  Broadwaj,  is  a  massive  rough  granite  build- 
ing, 100  by  74  feet,  with  a  square  tower.  The 
Piresbjterian  church  in  10th  street  and  Uni- 
Tenity  place,  of  reddish  stone,  is  a  Gothic 
boiMiiig,  116  by  65  feet,  with  a  spire  of  184 
feet  the  4th  Universalist  church,  in  Broad- 
way near  Spring  street,  is  of  brick,  110  by  77 
feet,  and  richly  ornamented  inside.  The  free 
Episcopal  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in 
6th  ayenue  and  20th  street,  is  of  sandstone,  cm- 
dform  in  plan,  104  by  66  feet,  with  a  turret  70 
feet  high.  The  5th  avenue  Beformed  Dutch 
dinrch  is  an  elegant  white  marble  building, 
with  a  tall  spire  of  the  same  material.  Oal- 
lary  Episcopal  church  in  4th  avenue  and  2l8t 
street,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  brown 
stone,  with  double  towers.  On  the  corner  be- 
low is  the  Unitarian  church  of  All  Souls,  of 
red  brick  and  cream-colored  stone  in  alternate 
lajers,  with  variegated  marble  door  columns. 
Hie  Congregational  church  of  the  Puritans,  in 
Union  sqoare,  is  of  Romanesque  style,  built  of 
▼hite  stone,  with  one  square  and  one  Ohinese 
peaked  tower.  St  Peter's  Catholic  church,  in 
Barday  street,  is  a  massive  granite  building, 
with  an  Ionic  portico  and  6  granite  columns, 
with  a  statue  of  St  Peter,  llie  oldest  church 
edifice  is  the  North  Dutch  in  William  street, 
between  Fulton  and  Ann,  erected  in  1769. 
The  ktest  official  church  returns  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 
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Beside  which,  the  churches  own  other  real  es- 
tate worth  $1,192,850,  and  pay  for  clergTmen's 
salaries  $438,063.  Since  this  return  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  46  church  organizations. 
Mad  a  number  of  expensive  edifices,  raising  the 
valojitioQ  to  more  than  $15,000,000.  The  actual 
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number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  summer 
of  1860  was  274,  including  about  25  mission 
stations.  The  entire  number  of  seats  would  ac- 
commodate nearly  one  third  of  the  population 
of  the  city. — ^New  York  possesses  an  excellent 
system  of  free  schools,  and  every  facility  is  af- 
forded by  large  and  commodious  school  houses, 
free  books  and  materials,  and  competent  teach- 
ers, for  the  education  of  all  children  within  its 
boundaries.  These  schools  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  education  of  44  members,  and  a  local 
board  in  each  ward  of  2  commissioners  (who 
are  members  of  the  general  board),  2  in- 
spectors, and  8  trustees,  all  serving  without 
pay.  There  are  52  ward  or  grammar  schools, 
85  primary  schools,  8  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, 12  corporate  schools.  4  normal  schools, 
and  the  free  academy — ^in  all,  112  schools.  The 
free  academy,  a  large  and  well  endowed  estab- 
lishment, is  intended  to  furnish  the  means  of 
a  full  collegiate  education  to  deserving  pupils 
from  ward  schools.  It  has  29  teachers,  9  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  faculty.  In  1859, 
830  pupils  were  under  tuition,  826  were  ad- 
mitted, and  80  graduated.  The  library  has 
7,170  Yolumes,  Inside  text  books.  In  its  10 
years^  existence  the  academy  has  taught  2,762 
pupils.  The  52  ward  schools  are  subdivided 
into  44  grammar  schools  for  boys,  45  for  girls, 
8  for  both  sexes,  and  46  primary  departmenta 
In  1859, 188,688  pupils  were  registered,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  51,489.  For  a  portion 
of  the  winter  there  were  24  male  and  20  fe- 
male evening  schools  in  operation,  with  15,851 
pupils ;  and  all  the  year  12  specially  incorpo- 
rated schools  with  7,309  scholars.  The  asgre- 
flnte  school  registry  shows  168,828  children. 
The  expense  of  this  instruction  was  $1,246,000 ; 
of  which  teachers*  salari^  took  $617,129,  new 
houses  and  repairs  $868,946,  fuel  $29,580, 
books  and  stationery  $72,486,  free  academy 
$50,112,  evening  schools  $69,089,  and  normal 
schools  $9,156.  Of  this  money,  $207,883  came 
from  the  state  at  large,  and  $1,088,667  from  city 
taxation.  To  the  school  tax  of  the  state  at  large 
the  city  contributed  $191,684  more  than  she 
received  from  it.  More  than  i  of  the  attend- 
ants in  evening  schools  were  persons  too  old  to 
go  to  day  schools ;  2,100  word  over  21  years 
of  age.  Teachers*  salaries  range  from  $1,500 
for  male  principals  to  $250  for  good  female 
teachers.  More  than  i  of  the  instructors  are 
women.  Most  of  the  school  houses  are  40  or  50 
feet  front,  100  feet  deep,  and  8  or  4  stories  high ; 
and  some  are  of  elegant  appearance.  There 
are,  beside  tlie  public  schools  supported  by  tax- 
ation, iibout  88  Boman  Catholic  free  schools,  8 
of  them  taught  by  brothers  of  Christian  schools, 
12  by  sisters  of  charity,  1  by  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  1  by  sisters  of  mercy,  1  by  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  1  by  sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 
They  have  from  12,000  to  15,000  pupils.  The 
same  denomination  have,  of  higher  schools,  St. 
Xavier's  college,  under  the  Jesuits ;  St.  Yin- 
centos  academy,  and  the  academy  of  the  Holy 
Infancy,  brothers  of  Christian  schools;  and 
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oonTents  and  aoademies  of  the  Saored  Heart. 
Colombia  college,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
situated  in  4th  avenne  and  60th  street,  had  at 
the  last  report  178  students  and  12  professors ; 
the  number  of  students  graduated  during  the 
year  was  82.  Its  property  amounts  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,  chiefly  in  real  estate.  (See  Columbia 
College.)  Connected  with  it  is  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  in  4th  avenue  and 
28d  street,  founded  in  1791  and  chartered  in 
1807.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  rather  plain 
in  appearance.  It  has  a  good  library  and  a  val- 
uable physiological  museum.  There  are  1 1  pro- 
fessors and  198  students,  and  the  number  of 
ffraduates  at  the  last  commencement  was  48. 
It  has  no  debts,  and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees 
and  voluntary  donations.  It  became  attached 
to  Columbia  college  in  Oct.  1860.  The  univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  (Jothic  white 
freestone  structure  in  Washin^n  square,  180 
by  100  feet,  4  stories  high,  with  octangular  6 
story  turrets  at  the  angles,  was  founded  in 
1881,  and  in  1859  had  850  pupils  and  27  profes- 
sors and  teachers ;  the  number  of  graduates  was 
28.  It  has  a  special  law  department,  and  a  sep- 
arate medical  college.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
^12,000.  The  medical  department  in  1859  had 
18  professors,  411  students,  and  124  graduates. 
The  New  York  medical  college,  in  18th  street 
near  Broadway,  founded  in  1851,  has  18  pro- 
fessors and  92  students,  and  had  82  graduates 
in  1859.  The  metropolitan  medical  college  is  a 
new  institution  not  fully  established ;  it  has  7 
professors. — ^There  are  two  extensive  theologi- 
cal seminaries  in  the  city.  The  first,  known 
as  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States,  was  establisned  in  1819  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  was  soon  after  removed  to  New 
York,  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1822. 
All  the  bishops  of  tiie  church  are  er  officio 
trustees,  in  common  with  clerical  and  lay  trus- 
tees from  every  state  in  which  the  church  is 
organized.  Prof.  Clement  C.  Hoore  gave  a 
block  of  ground  in  9th  avenue  and  20th  street 
to  *^  promote  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment, and  aid  in  the  support  of  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  holy 
orders  in  our  church,'^  and  upon  this  ground 
2  substantial  stone  buildings,  50  by  110  feet, 
were  erected  soon  afterward.  This  real  estate 
is  now  worth  more  than  $500,000.  In  1860 
there  were  54  students,  26  having  been  admitted 
during  the  year.  The  studies  are  entirely  of  a 
theological  character,  designed  to  qualify  grad- 
uates for  holy  orders.  The  library  numbers  near- 
ly 14,000  vols.  The  union  theological  seminary 
(Presbyterian)  was  founded  in  1886,  chartered 
in  1889,  and  ia  open  for  students  from  every 
denomination  of  Christians ;  but  the  applicant 
must  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  an  evan- 
gelical church,  and  a  graduate  from  college,  or 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  usual  college 
branches.  The  course  of  study  occupies  8 
years,  and  is  entirely  of  a  theological  nature. 
The  edifice,  of  plain  brick,  is  in  University 


place,  near  Washington  square ;  it  <ymtain»  a 
chapel,  4  lecture  rooms,  a  library,  and  pririu 
rooms  for  about  80  students.  The  htodeLt*  bA?« 
formed  a  boarding  association,  reducing  xhr  ci4t 
of  living  to  $2.25  per  week.  A  generml  chtf/« 
of  $10  a  year  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  Mai- 
nary.  There  is  a  faculty  of  5  profes4^r» ;  a  peniur 
class  of  88,  middle  49,  Junior  58 — 141  fetudcsu, 
128  being  college  graduates.  Whole  nmnbcr  U 
alumni  507,  of  whom  86  have  died.  The  Ubrsrj 
has  nearly  24,000  vols.— Rutgers  femAlc  iSfO- 
tute  is  one  of  the  principal  private  a<'ad<n^t 
for  girls.  It  occupies  a  handsome  X^ritk  cdi> 
fice  in  5th  avenue,  opposite  the  dij»tntutic« 
reservoir,  has  an  endowment  to  the  raloc  id 
$85,000,  and  affords  a  first  class  academic  vk^ 
cation.    In  1859  there  were  247  pnpiU    TU 

Sngler  institute,  in  6th  avenue,  is  u»u(hcr 
ool  for  girls ;  and  there  are  man  j  other*  *4 
a  private  character,  less  extensive  but  eqiallT 
meritorious.    The  oldest  school  in  the  citj  if 
that  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  f<«ijd«4 
in  1688,  and  still  a  flourbhing  academic  iii<it> 
tion.    The  Protestant  Episcopal  chorch  irii--', 
founded  in  1710,  will  soon  come  into  an  3- 
mense  property  by  the  testament  of  I>r.  J«  is 
Baker,  who  gave  46  acres  of  land  on  xht  £«( 
river  shore  near  Yorkville  to  endow  thi»  m  % 
charity  school.    There  is  in  the  C<K>i»er  iix> 
tute  an  academy  of  design  for  women ;  sec 
many  other  commercial  and  litefarv  nrJWKj 
offer  easy  and  generally  cheap  £EicUiti<4  fr 
general  and  special  education. — ^The  New  Y««i 
hospital,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  ^ 
the  state,  was  chartered  by  Georg«  III  j: 
1771.    It  is  in  Broadway  above  the  city  h&I, 
approached  through  an  avenue  of  Ci^blrrlB 
trees,  and  has  8  large  buildings,  re«pe<Cirtij 
124  by  86,  128  by  90,  and  98  by  68  fe«t.  wi 
each  4  stories  high.    The  grounds  cover  abuvi 
2  acres.    The  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Blwcft- 
ingdale,  opened  in  1821,  is  a  branch  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  it  has  about  40  acres  of  ground  and  a  Cat 
botanical  garden.    In  1859  the  total  rt<ci|«i 
of  the  hospital  were  $120,590.87 ;   exptsm. 
$112,781.04.    Patients  treated,  2,5t8  ;   cmxi 
1,771,  relieved  269,  discharged  218,  died  llJ: 
of  the  deaths  174  were  from  incurabW  »c«*- 
dents ;  1,825  were  surgical  cases.     Of  aH  tU 
patients,   785  were  natives,  1,045   Irish,  V.*^ 
German,  and  175  English.    In  30  year^  then 
were  74,257  patients,  of  whom  54,726  wtrc 
cured,  4,974  relieved,  and  7,469  died.     The  asy- 
lum for  the  insane  in  1B59  treated  2N3  pat^tfst^ 
of  whom  55  recovered,  32  improved,  and  1* 
died ;  in  10  years  there  were  admitted  1,0*7 
There  are  5  principal  free  dippensarie*.  the  oii- 
est  founded  m  1791.    In  1859  there  « <:re  lU.- 
418  patients  treated  (62,067  native,  72.:i:»l  t-  '- 
eign),  of  whom  925  died ;  12,667  vaccirat>  c  k 
and   262,688    prescriptions ;   whole    t  t^u^ 
$21,468.    The  New  York  woman's  bo^i-iial  V- ' 
the  exclusive  treatment  of  diseases  of  wi«»rfc. 
is  a  new  and  very  promising  institntion,  the  tio!« 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.     Its  th'ui  m- 
portance  is  due  to  some  recent  disco vcRe»  %f 
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great  valne  in  the  cure  of  affections  peculiar  to 
the  sex.  There  is  also  a  lying-in  asylnm  in 
Mirion  street  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
damb,  incorporated  in  1817,  is  at  Washington 
heists,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
eoontrr,  employing  15  teachers,  and  meeting 
with  gntifying  snocess.  The  grounds  com- 
prise 87  acres.  In  1859  there  were  808  pupils, 
of  whom  164  were  males  and  144  females. 
The  institution  for  the  hlind,  in  9th  ayenue,  a 
hiDdsome  and  spacious  structure  of  stone,  has 
19  teschers,  and  in  1859  took  care  of  205  in- 
mates or  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  well  edu- 
cated, ana  good  workmen  in  the  trades  taught 
on  the  premises.  The  grounds  are  800  by 
SOOfeet;  the  building  is  175  feet  front,  and  8 
stories  high.  The  society  for  the  reformation 
of  jnrenile  delinquents  has  an  important  re- 
fonnatory  institution  on  RandalFs  island,  to 
whidi  juvenile  criminals  and  vagrants  are 
sent.  It  is  a  state  institution,  but  most  of  the 
inmites  are  from  the  city.  In  8  years  2,641 
children  were  received  (2,177  boys  and  464 
inris),  of  whom  1,648  were  Irish,  218  German, 
150  English,  280  from  other  foreign  countries, 
and  445  American.  The  Juvenile  asylum  in 
175th  street  supports  and  educates  children 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  placed  there  by 
parents  and  guardians  or  committed  by  magis- 
trates. The  children's  aid  society,  for  sending 
to  the  country  destitute  children,  is  doing  much 
good,  in  connection  with  the  local  missions  in 
the  Five  Points  (a  section  of  the  6th  ward  in- 
habited until  within  5  years  almost  exclusively 
by  the  lowest  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  beggars) 
and  other  disreputable  portions  of  the  city,  the 
Tdi^gcd  schools,  and  private  charities.  The  asso- 
etadon  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  started  in  1848, 
has  an  organization  which  thoroughly  super- 
Tises  the  city,  and  relieves  all  deserving  poor 
sot  otherwise  provided  for.  In  1859  $44,856 
was  thus  spent;  9,281  families  and  44,557  per- 
sons were  relieved,  and  47,000  visits  were  made, 
nearly  all  in  January,  February,  and  March. 
This  association  divides  the  city  into  882  sec- 
tions, having  in  each  a  gratuitous  visitor.  For 
10  years,  from  1845  to  1855,  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  pauperism,  though  the  population  in- 
creased 67  per  cent.  From  1855  to  1857  pau- 
perism materially  increased,  through  financial 
revulsion;  but  since  that  year  the  current  has 
set  the  other  way,  and  the  net  result  of  17 
Tears  shows  an  improvement  upon  indigence 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  population  of 
148  per  cent  Of  44,950  persons  relieved  by 
this  association  from  1854  to  1860, 81,002  were 
Iridi,  4,872  (German,  2,012  English  and  Scotch, 
•40  other  foreigners,  and  6,424  native-born. 
The  latest  summary  shows  that  from  Oct.  1859, 
to  Oct.  I860,  8,081  fiamilies  and  85,942  persons 
were  relieved,  40,866  visits  made,  and  $40,565. 10 
spent  The  New  York  orphan  asylum,  on  the 
htok  of  the  Hudson  at  Bloomingdale,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building  120  feet  by  50,  with  15  acres 
of  land.  The  society  was  organized  in  1806  by 
Udies,  and  b  supported  by  private  donations. 


The  Leake  and  Watts  orphan  house  in  112th 
street  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  plot  of  26  acres,  and  has  an 
income  sufficient  for  the  support  of  250  chil- 
dren. At  the  Five  Points  the  house  of  indus- 
try and  the  Five  Points  mission  have  to  a  great 
degree  reformed  that  notorious  locality,  and 
extirpated  most  of  the  dens  of  degradation  and 
crime  once  abounding  there.  Ajmong  the  less 
prominent  benevolent  institutions  are  the  prison 
association  for  the  reformation  of  discharged 
convicts ;  the  association  for  the  relief  of  aged 
and  indigent  females;  association  for  the  bene- 
fit of  colored  orphans;  ladies*  home  mission- 
ary society  ;  American  female  guardian  s()cie- 
ty;  8t  Luke's  home  for  indigent  Christdan 
females ;  Protestant  half  orphan  asylum ;  Mag- 
dalen female  benevolent  society ;  house  and 
school  of  industry ;  marine  society,  the  oldest 
society  in  the  state;  sailors*  snug  harbor,  a 
retreat  for  seamen  on  Staten  island ;  seamen's 
friend  society;  society  for  relieving  children 
of  seamen ;  mariners*  &mily  industrial  society; 
St.  Luke's  hospital;  eye  and  ear  infirmary: 
ophthalmic  hospital;  and  children's  hospital 
and  nursery.  The  principal  Roman  Oatholio 
institutions,  beside  the  Jesuit  coUege  of  8t. 
Francis  Xavier,  are  the  convent  of  Redemp- 
torists  or  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
in  8d  street,  attached  to  the  church  of  that 
title;  the  conmiunity  of  missionary  priests  of 
the  congregation  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle  (a 
congregation  founded  in  New  York  in  1859),  in 
59tn  street  near  the  central  park;  the  com- 
munities of  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools 
in  2d  street)  attached  to  St.  Vincent's  academy, 
and  in  181st  street  (Manhattanville),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  academy  of  the  Holy  Infancy; 
the  communities  of  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
connected  with*  their  seminaries  for  young 
ladies  in  17th  street  and  Manhattanville ;  the 
convent  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  in  Houston 
street,  with  an  asylum  or  house  of  protection 
for  destitute  women,  and  a  free  school;  the 
houses  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  direct  an 
orphan  asylum  for  girls  in  Prince  street  and 
one  for  boys  in  51st  street  and  the  5th  avenue, 
an  industrid  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  42d 
street,  and  St.  Vincent's  hospital  in  11th  street ; 
St.  Vincent's  (French)  orphan  asylum  in  24th 
street,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul;  the  convent  of  the  school 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  8d  street,  where  there 
is  a  school  and  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  200 
children  during  the  absence  of  their  parents ; 
and  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  the  Qood 
Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  refor- 
mation of  faUen  women,  and  have  from  50  to 
75  inmates  in  their  asylum.  There  are  also  about 
80  private  benevolent  societies,  beside  masonic, 
odd  fellows',  dmids',  united  American,  sons  of 
Herman,  German  Verein,  Hebrew  benevolent, 
sons  of  temperance,  and  other  lodges.  The 
masonic  order  have  about  100  lodges  in  the 
city.  A  foundling  hospital  has  been  projected, 
and  the  edifice  is  now  building.    The  Cooper 
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institate  fbr  mora],  inteDectaal,  and  phjsical 
oaltare  (see  Ooopkb,  Pktkb),  is  a  fine  edifice  of 
6  stories,  195  feet  on  4ih  avenne,  148  on  6th 
street,  165  on  8d  avenne,  and  66  on  7th  street. 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  leotnre  room  125  feet 
by  82,  and  21  feet  high,  and  in  the  8d  story  is 
another  of  the  same  size.  There  are  rooms  for 
libraries,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  study,  a 
free  reading  room,  &o.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  rated  at  over  $500,000.  The  Bible  honse 
in  Astor  place  occnpies  an  entire  block,  with  a 
front  of  711  feet,  and  a  depth  of  50  feet ;  it  is  6 
stories  (74  feet)  in  height.  The  American  Bible 
80ciety,next  to  the  British  and  foreign  the  lan^ 
in  the  world,  was  founded  in  1816,  and  had  an 
income  in  1859  of  |485,956.  For  the  advance- 
ment of  a^cnltore  and  science  there  are  the 
American  institute  with  its  farmers^  clnb,  and  the 
mechanics*  institute,  the  former  holding  annual 
fairs  in  the  city. — ^The  Astor  library,  now  hav- 
ing 100,000  volumes,  was  founded  by  a  legacy 
from  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1848.  This  library 
is  for  study  and  reference,  no  books  being 
taken  away.  (See  Astob  Libbabt.)  The  mer- 
cantile library,  in  Astor  place,  organized  in 
1820,  is  a  lending  library,  and  has  about  55,000 
volumes;  its  files  of  magazines  and  leading 
newspapers  are  very  full.  The  association  is 
composed  of  merchants  and  clerks,  who  become 
members  on  payment  of  a  small  initiation  fee 
and  annual  dues.  Other  persons  may  acquire 
the  privileges  of  the  librai^  and  readW  room 


by  paying  $5  annually.  The  societv  library, 
estaDHshed  in  1754,  has  a  fine  building  70  by 
100  feet  in  University  place,  with  40,000  vol- 


umes of  history  and  general  literature.  The 
historical  society  has  a  handsome  fire-proof  ed- 
ifice in  2d  avenue,  with  about  80,000  volumes, 
particularly  of  American  history ;  it  was  found- 
ed in  1804.  The  other  prindpal  libraries  are : 
union  theological  seminary,  24,000  vols. ;  ap- 
prentices' library,  19,000;  Columbia  college, 
18,000  ,-*£piscopal  theological  seminary,  18,500 ; 
law  institute,  6,000 ;  American  institute,  7,500 ; 
free  academy,  7,000 ;  New  York  hospital,  6,000 ; 
mechanics*  institute,  5,000 ;  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  4,185 ;  university  medical  de- 
partment, 4,000;  printers*  library,  4,000;  ly- 
ceum  of  natural  history,  8,000 ;  geographical 
society,  2,450;  young  men*s  Christian  associa- 
tion, 2,800;  and  there  are  manv  other  small 
libraries,  beiride  the  public  school  libruies  far- 
nished  by  the  state.  The  city  has  a  very  good 
oollectioiL  principally  of  law  and  statistical 
works.  A  woman*s  library,  the  first  in  the 
oonntry,  haa  been  opened  (1660),  under  en- 
ooura^^ng  prospects,  with  several  thousand 
volumes  of  scientific  and  general  literature. 
There  are  many  very  good  private  libraries, 
belonging  chiefly  to  lawyers  and  clergymen. 
— Art  is  cared  for  by  the  national  academy  of 
design,  chartered  in  1826,  with  schools  for  the 
study  of  antique  and  living  models,  giving  an- 
nual exhibitions.  There  are  also  the  DOssel- 
dorf  gallery,  a  collection  of  works  of  that 
achooL  in  the  new  and  beautifbl  institute  of  the 


fine  arts  in  Broadway  near  Houston  Mrwt ;  tk 
international  gallery ;  and  the  artists'  sliidkja»  t 
large  building  in  10th  street.  Among  the  mm 
valuable  and  interesting  museum  ooUectioes  b 
that  of  Dr.  Abbott,  gathered  during  sersn! 
years*  residence  in  £gypt,  where  be  was  pk^w- 
ciantoHehemetAlL  There  are  fow  coUecck«i 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  more  valuable  than  thm 
In  1860  it  became  the  property  of  the  hifiorir«l 
society.  The  opera  house,  or  academy  of  bi^. 
in  14th  street  near  Broadway,  is  *  handwiiw 
building  of  painted  brick,  with  stone  Ueiap^  k 
is  121  by  114  feet,  very  elaborate  and  omaU  b- 
side,  with  4  tiers,  and  seats  for  4,700  prrwM. 
Except  the  two  Bowery  theatres  and  BemaV 
museum,  the  other  places  of  amnsemcat  m 
of  mean  exterior,  standing  in  back  streets,  yiu 
simply  an  entrance  from  Broadway,  lankt 
however,  they  are  generally  comfortable,  mi 
some  are  luxurious.  With  average  attract** 
about  20,000  people  niffhtiv  attend  these  piM 
The  chief  of  them  are  liiblo*s  garden,  the  wii> 
ter  garden,  Wallack*B  and  Laiura  Keene*s  thts- 
tres,  in  Broadwi^ ;  Bowery,  New  Baw«7. 
National,  and  Stadt  theatres,  in  the  Bofwmj: 
Bamum*B  museum;  and  three  negro  mil 
halls.  In  summer  the  palace  ga^oi,  J« 
woods,  and  many  other  outdoor  places  of  < 
t^ment,  are  frequented  by  lam  sambas  d 
people. — ^There  are  8  public  and  a  few  pmsii 
parks.  Amonff  them  are  the  Battery,  1  Of  acta 
(now  being  emarged  to  about  80  acres),  at  \h* 
8.  W.  extremity  of  the  city;  the  city  haU  pari 
lOi;  Washington  parade  ground,  ^;  vBi«, 
4;  Btuyvesant,  4;  Tompkins,  10^;  Mi 
7;  StJohn*s,4;  Gramercy,  li;  andtbtj 
central  park  of  848  acres,  now  being  la 
This  park  extends  from  59th  to  110th 

Smiles  long,  and  from  5th  to  8th  avcaat. } 
a  mile  wide.  It  b  to  contain  drives,  hni* 
roads,  foot  paths,  play  grounds,  ponds,  lsk«k 
exotic  and  native  trees  and  plants,  and  to  prt- 
sent  all  the  features  of  a  rural  pleasure  grood 
twice  as  large  as  Hyde  park  in  London.  Ifsri 
of  the  work  in  the  lower  part  ia  now  (18(0)  cam- 
pleted  or  in  a  state  of  forwardnesa,  and  k  t^ 
ready  frimishes  a  delightftil  resort  for  thoassB^ 
daily  in  &ir  weather.  (Bee  Paul)  Fo 
have  been  constructed  m  the  city  halL 
ington,  union,  Tompkins,  Madison,  Btnyi 
St.  Jolin*s,  and  Oramercy  paries. — ^The  liaiBrr 
dubs  are  the  union  and  the  Athausam  ia  tht 
5th  avenue,  the  New  York  and  eclectic  in  Dinad 


21st  street  The  hotels  of  New  York  a: 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  cUcf 
of  them  are  the  Astor,  La  Farge,  Everett  ad 
Brevoort  houses,  and  the  6t  Nicholas,  Mstit^ 
politan.  Fifth  avenue,  Clarendon,  and  5ew 
York  hotels ;  and  of  more  than  50  other  1 
hotels,  several  are  not  much  inferior  to  t 
named.    The  Astor  house  is  the  oldest  cf  t^  ' 

5 rest  hotels.    It  was  built  in  1889  by  J«*t£ 
acob  Astor,  then  the  richest  man  in  Amcnca. 
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It  if  I  fflMrive  (1 8toi7  granite  bnilding  in  Broad- 
way oppodte  the  citj  hall  park,  the  front  oo- 
eopjiog  an  entire  block,  with  shops  in  the  first 
stfuy.    This  honse  accommodates  aboat  600 
goMti,  on  either  the  American  or  European 
plu  (that  is,  as  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  both). 
The  St.  Nicholas,  opened  in  1854,  is  6  stories 
hi^  firoDting  abont  275  feet  on  Broadway  and 
Wi  on  Spring  street,  built  of  white  marble  and 
brown  freestone,  and  has  600  rooms  with  acoom- 
modatioQS  for  1,000  guests.    It  is  luxuriously 
famisbed  throughout  The  Metropolitan  fronts 
278  feet  on  Broadway,  with  a  wing  on  Prince 
itreet  800  by  25  feet.    The  main  building  is 
ibootiK)  tdet  deeps  6  stories  high,  all  of  brown 
freeitone.    This,  like  the  6t  Nicholas,  is  ele- 
gaatly  furnished,  and  conducted  on  the  American 
or  full  board  plan.    The  last,  and  most  expen- 
ST6  and  luxurious,  is  the  Fifth  avenue  hotel, 
it  the  junction  of  Broadway,  5th  avenue, 
tad  28d  street  opposite  Madison  square.     It 
ifl  of  white  marble,  6  stories  high,  fronting  on 
8  streets,  having  room  for  more  than  1,000 
gaestB.~There  are  few  monumental  memorials 
m  the  city,  except  in  the  churdiyards.    In 
Ui2ion  square  is  a  colossal  bronze  equestrian 
ititoe  of  Washington,  executed  by  H.    E. 
Brown,  at  the  cost  of  an  association  of  private 
gmdemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood.    At 
the  jonction  of  Broadway  and  5th  avenue  is  a 
monoment  to  Migor-Gen.  Worth ;  it  is  a  granite 
obeliak,  inscribed  upon  the  shaft  with  the  names 
of  battles  in  which  he  was  distinguished  during 
the  war  with  Mexico.    This  is  the  only  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  corporate  authorities.    In 
StPtal's  churchyard  may  be  seen  from  the 
ttreet  a  small  marble  obelisk  to  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  and  beneath  the  portico  a  monument 
to  Gen.  Montgomery. — ^There  are  11  public 
markets,  all  Insignificant  in  appearance  except 
Tompkins  market,  at  the  Junction  of  8d  avenue 
aal  6ch  street,  a  fine  iron  building  182  by  100 
feet,  opened  in  1860.  In  1859  there  were  brought 
to  tiie  city  sluunbles  205,272  oxen  and  steers 
Hid  9,422  oows,  yielding  about  140,000,000 
lbs.  of  beef;  48,769  calves,  8,000,000  lbs.  of 
▼eal;  504,894  sheep,  or  over  25,000,000  lbs.; 
about  400,000  live  hogs  and  as  manv  carcasses, 
making  56,000,000  lbs.  of  pork;  m  all  over 
2SiOOO,000  lbs.  of  meat,  beside  beef;  veal,  and 
matton  to  a  large  amount  ready  dressed,  poul- 
try m  enormous  quantities,  game,  and  fish.  The 
i^ply  of  milk  from  the  adjacent  country  is 
about  180,000  quarts  per  day.    The  surround- 
mg  waters  are  noted  for  yielding  excellent 
ojaters  in  great  abundance.    There  is  no  con- 
siderable supply  of  fish  taken  near  the  city,  ex- 
cept of  shad  in  the  spring,  when  inmiense 
quantities  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  Hudson 
river.     The  annual  catch  is  valued  at  over 
$100,000,  though  the  season  lasts  but  6  or  8 
weeks.    Nowhere  is  the  habit  of  eating  away 
from  home  so  general  as  in  New  York,  owing 
to  the  great  distance  between  residences  ana 
places  of  business;  and  this  habit  has  mode 
eating  houses,  lunch  rooms,  refectories,  oyster 


cellars,  bar  rooms,  &c.,  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  town.  They  are  everywhere,  open  day 
and  night,  and  thronged  by  all  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  onality,  from  the  millionaire  to  the 
vagabond. — ^The  city  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  a  board  of  17  aldermen  elected  for 
2  years,  and  one  of  24  councilmen  annuallv 
chosen,  and  constituting  the  conmion  council 
The  controller  and  corporation  counsel  are  also 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  mayor  and  the 
heads  of  departments  have  salaries  of  $5,000 
per  year.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  i^ppint 
the  street  commissioner,  city  inspector,  and 
Croton  water  conmiissioners.  The  street  com- 
missioner's department  opens,  extends,  and  al- 
ters streets,  roads,  parks,  and  wharfe,  erects 
and  repairs  corppration  buildings,  supplies  fuel, 
light,  stationery,  and  other  requisites  to  city 
offices,  and  collects  assessments  for  local  im- 
provements. The  city  inspector's  department 
cleans  the  streets  and  markets,  records  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  grants  permits  for  buriaL 
collects  market  fees,  and  inspects  weights  and 
measures.  The  Croton  board  superintend  tlie 
supplying  of  water  to  the  city,  build  sewers,  and 
lay  and  repair  pavements  and  sidewalks.  The 
controUer  has  supervision  of  the  financial  aflOairs 
of  the  city  and  county,  receiving  and  disburs- 
ing all  moneys  raised  by  tax  and  assessment. 
The  extent  of  this  business  may  be  inferred 
from  the  footings  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
general  ledger  for  1859,  viz. :  $88,508,655.69. 
The  actual  expenditures  during  the  year  were, 
on  city  account,  $6,655,626.84,  and  for  state 
and  county  purposes,  $8,802,878.42;  total, 
$9,958,504.76,  of  which  $9,860,926.09  was 
raised  by  tax.  The  city  is  in  debt  $17,801,560, 
of  which  $7,698,121  is  for  the  first  cost  of  in- 
troducing the  Oroton  water,  $1,000,000  for 
land  damages  for  the  same  work,  $255,600 
for  extending  water  works,  $1,679,100  for  the 
new  reservoir,  $190,000  for  a  new  workhouse, 
$402,768  for  buildings  blown  up  by  the  author- 
ities at  the  great  fire  of  1885,  $5,406,971  for 
the  central  park,  $520,000  for  public  buildings, 
$154,000  for  education,  and  $500,000  for  dodcs 
and  slips.  The  total  amount  of  interest,  at  5 
and  6  per  cent,  is  $959,854.  This  debt  is  re- 
deemable at  several  periods  up  to  1898,  from  a 
sinking  ftmd  now  amounting  to  $6,864,894.85. 
There  is  another  sinking  fund  of  $185,827.52, 
for  paying  interest  on  the  public  debt  The 
revenues  of  these  funds  are  such  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  interest  and  principal  will  be  paid 
without  resort  to  taxation.  Beside  these  rev- 
enues all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  sinking  fund  commissioners  for  the 
security  of  public  creditors.  This  amounts  to 
$48,000,000,  of  which  the  Oroton  works  are 
valued  at  $15,475,000,  parks  $14,761,000,  piers 
$8,400,000,  school  houses  $2,859,000,  markets 
$1,814,000,  almshouse  $1,250,000,  and  ferries 
$1,200,000.  The  leading  items  of  city  expenses 
are:  charity  and  correction  $665,000,  city 
schools  $1,246,000,  street  cleaning  $820,000, 
docks  $146,000,  light  $420,000,  salaries  $420,- 
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000;  and  of  oonnty  and  state  paid  bjroit7,  state 
fichools  $400,000,  police  $1,250,000,  and  state 
tax  $980,000.  The  rapid  property  growth  of 
the  city  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
valuation  and  taxation  for  20  years : 
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Large  as  these  figures  seem,  thej  are  far  below 
the  truth.  In  1859  the  state  appointed  com- 
missioners to  equalize  and  graduate  the  county 
and  local  valuation  for  assessments,  who  fixed 
the  aggregate  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
city  at  the  sum  of  $856,9d4,491,  adding  that  it 
was  still  deemed  too  small.  There  is  a  county 
government  in  addition  to  that  of  the  city, 
vested  in  aboard  of  12  supervisors,  two  chosen 
each  year,  who  have  partial  control  of  taxation, 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  county  oflSces. 
The  county  officers  elected  by  the  people  are 
supervisors,  5  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  6 
of  the  superior  court,  8  judges  of  conmion  pleas, 
8  of  the  marine  court,  and  8  of  district  courts; 
a  district  attorney,  county  clerk,  sherifif,  regis- 
ter, surrogate,  and  4  coroners.  New  York  is 
politically  divided  into  6  congressional,  4  state 
senatorial,  IT  assembly,  8  judicial,  22  school  or 
ward,  and  21 7  election  districts.  Aldermen  are 
elected  from  assembly  districts,  and  councilmen. 
6  on  a  ticket,  from  senatorial  districts ;  school 
officers  and  constables  from  wards.  Supervi- 
sors, judges  (except  district  and  police  justices), 
and  other  county  and  city  elective  officers  are 
voted  for  throughout  the  city.  The  city  forms 
the  1st  judicial  district  and  the  1st  military  di- 
vision of  the  state.  The  laws  are  administer- 
ed by  a  supreme  court  of  6  judges,  a  superior 
court  of  6  judges,  a  marine  court  of  8  judges, 
a  court  of  common  pleas  with  8  judges,  7  dis- 
teiot  civil  courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner (held  by  a  supreme  court  judge),  the  gen- 
eral sessions  and  special  sessions,  and  4  police 
courts,  beside  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  1858  there  were  in  the 
city  criminal  courts  of  record  608  convictions, 
207  being  natives.  In  the  special  sessions,  of 
ll,4d9  convicted,  1,742  were  natives,  10,863 
intemperate,  4,784  males,  and  6,685  females; 
and  of  the  latter  2,849  were  vagrants.~There 
is  a  lively  military  spirit  among  the  young  men 
of  the  city,  and  some  of  t^e  volunteer  militia 


regiments  rival  veteran  renlars  in  tlicir  driD. 
There  is  one  military  division,  embramc 
4  brigades,  16  regiments,  119  oompaniM,  441 
officers,  529  non-commissioned  offioer«,  4.021 
privates,  169  mnsicians,  6  general  officcn.  tad 
21  in  the  staflT;  total  at  last  inqiection,  5.181 
The  full  return  shows  a  total  of  6,224.  Then 
are  48  light  infimtry,  82  infantry,  28  cavriry, 
10  rifle,  and  6  artillery  companiea,  bc«de  aa 
engineer  corps.  The  state  armory  in  the  7l^ 
avenue,  just  completed,  is  a  very  large  brick 
structure  with  octagonal  towers,  and  oovcnaa 
area  of  about  80  by  150  feet  The  arKMi  ii 
White  street  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  Um 
stone,  2  stories  hi^,  oonstracted  with  a  vicv 
to  defence  as  well  as  storage. — ^New  York  ii 
supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  Croton  af^as- 
duct  (see  Aqukduct,  vol.  L  p.  730).  frxna  the 
Croton  river,  a  small  stream  in  WestcbeiNr 
00.  The  present  receiving  reservoir  at  8ltk 
street,  in  the  central  park,  holds  160,OOOlM 
gallons ;  2i  m.  below  is  a  distributing  reM^ 
voir  holding  20,000,000  gallons.  A  new  rm- 
ervoir  immediately  N.  of  that  at  86th  atrsrt. 
and  also  in  the  park,  is  nearly  completed,  hat- 
ing 96  acres  of  water  surface,  88  feet  dssp. 
and  holding  1,080,000,000  gallona.  Ud  to 
1860,  266i  m.  of  water  pipes  had  been  W 
supplying  nearly  every  paved  street  in  tbt 
city.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  to  1860  wm 
$15,210,630 ;  receipts  in  1859,  $800.000 ;  total 
receipts  for  water  since  it  was  introdoeed  ia 
1842,  $7,485,098.  The  sewerage  of  the  ctty  li 
not  as  thorough  as  it  should  be ;  hot  there  art 
100  m.  of  sewers,  some  of  them  extensiTe  and 
costly.  There  are  nearly  200  m.  of  psied 
streets,  mostly  of  cobblestone ;  but  of  late  yam 
square  block  or  Belgian  pavement  is  chkij 
used,  and  iron  paving  has  been  employed  to  s 
very  limited  extent.  The  footways  are  tMfftd, 
The  city  is  lighted  by  14,451  gas  lamps,  wbkk 
bum  every  mght  from  dusk  until  dnwn :  iLtft 
are  three  companies  in  operation,  sopplvinir  ^ 
at  $2.50  per  1,000  feet.  The  longest  lifted 
street  is  Broadway  and  Bloominffdale  roel 
18}  m.,  with  895  lamps.~The  fire  departBflC 
is  entirely  voluntary,  the  men  receiving  no  rt- 
muneration  except  exemption  from  jury  sad 
military  duty.  By  the  last  official  report  thmt 
were  1  chief  engineer  with  14  assistanta.  ISM 
members  of  engine  companies,  1,41 1  of  hoM 
companies,  and  582  of  hook  and  ladder  earn- 
panies— total,  4,227;  50  engine,  56  boee.  and  17 
nook  and  ladder  companies;  and  86,000 fed 
of  hose.  Several  steam  fire  engines  have  rs^ 
oently  been  introduced  with  success.  TbeoaB- 
ber  of  fires  in  1858  was  261 ;  the  loss  on  boOd- 
ings  was  $598,657,  and  on  stock  $514.99a  Tbs 
machines  and  men  are  housed  in  good  b«nl£ap 
erected  by  the  city,  and  furnished  with  gas,  taii 
sleeping  rooms,  and  baths.  Since  the  introdoc^ 
tion  of  the  Croton  water  there  have  been  com* 
paratively  few  destructive  fires.  A  board  of  fvt 
coounissioners  hear  and  determine  dispntssand 
offences  in  the  department,  and  the  fire  wtr- 
dens  enforce  the  building  and  other  law*  lor 
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tbe  prerentioii  of  fires.  These  boards  and  the 
chief  engineer  and  his  assistants  ej^  elected  hj 
members  of  the  department.  The  firemen 
hflTe  an  invested  fond  of  $97,250  for  the  re- 
lief of  widows  and  orphans  jKT  deceased  or 
£ttbled  members ;  the  receipts  in  1859  were 
140,221,  and  the  disbursements  $88,890.— The 
police  department  extends  over  the  metro- 

Cm  district,  including  New  York  and 
kljn,  and  Ein^  Bichmond,  and  West- 
chester counties;  it  is  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed bj  the  governor  and  senate.  There 
is  a  superintendent  for  the  whole  district,  a 
deputy  for  New  York  and  one  for  Brooklyn, 
and  4  inspectors ;  and  the  force  in  New  York 
consists  of  27  captains,  110  sergeants,  48  rounds- 
men, 1,258  patrolmen,  101  on  special  dutj,  and 
58  doormen ;  total,  1,597.  There  are  285  daj 
tnd  493  night  posts,  412  miles  of  streets  in  the 
pttrol  district,  and  11  miles  of  piers.  There 
are  87  precincts,  including  the  detective  squad. 
F(ff  the  quarter  ending  Julj  81,  1860,  there 
were  18,162  arrests  (12,586  males,  5,627  fe- 
males); offences  against  the  person,  15,027,  of 
which  2,918  were  assaults,  disorderly  conduct 
1,800,  intoxication  7,247,  street  fitting  846, 
vigrancy  800,  murder  10;  among  property 
offences  were  burglary  184,  fraud  155,  grand 
tod  petit  larcenies  1,875,  keeping  disorderly 
booses  73,  false  pretences  59,  violation  of  va- 
rious laws  857,  rioting  25.  Of  all  the  arrested, 
8,966  were  married  and  9,176  single ;  18,816 
ooold  read  and  write,  695  could  read  only,  and 
4,161  eoold  neither  read  nor  write ;  8,595  were 
bom  in  the  United  States,  9,889  in  Ireland, 
1,863  in  Enghmd,  1,251  in  Germany,  490  in 
Scotland,  814  in  France,  and  188  in  Italy ;  and 
409  were  colored.  Ages  of  males :  10  to  15, 
646;  15  to  20,  1,444;  20  to  25,  2,848;  25  to 
80,  2,295;  80  to  40,  8,296;  40  to  50,  1,668; 
orer  50,  848.  Ages  of  females:  10  to  15,  94; 
16  to  20, 595 ;  20  to  25, 1,197 ;  25  to  80, 1,198 ; 
80  to  40, 1,587;  40  to  50,  622;  over  50,  889. 
As  to  occupations,  8,002  were  returned  as  me- 
chanics, 2,771  laborers,  1,488  housemaids,  1,247 
proetitotes,  896  servants,  561  seamen,  501  house- 
Keepers,  457  cartmen,  220  clerks,  218  peddlers, 
179  boatmen,  173  hackmen,  22  teamsters,  86 
^Tera,  58  porters,  45  runners,  188  seamstresses, 
182  merchants,  111  porter  house  keepers,  80 
hotel  keepers,  43  bar  tenders,  68  grocers,  141 
other  liquor  dealers,  101  junk  dealers,  89  artists, 
86  actors  and  7  actresses,  20  doctors,  68  farmers 
>nd  gardeners,  21  lawyers,  217  tra;de8men,  and 
5  gentlemen.  Losses  by  robberies  amounting 
to  145,059  were  reported,  and  $17,622  was  re- 
coTered.  The  number  of  arrests  is  no  guide  to 
the  nomber  of  offenders,  since  some  are  arrest- 
^  from  5  to  20  times  in  a  quarter  for  intoxica- 
tion, each  arrest  being  duly  recorded.  Of  671 
workhouse  commitments  in  2  weeks  for  vagran- 
cj,  only  5  were  for  the  1st  time,  811  for  the  2d, 
162  for  the  8d,  3  for  the  60th,  and  4  for  the 
75th.  The  average  result  for  a  year  shows  the 
number  of  individuals  arrested  to  be  about 


one  sixth  of  |;he  number  of  arrests.  Policemen 
are  appointed  during  good  behavior,  and  ofii- 
oers  rise  from  the  ranks.  Patrolmen  are  paid 
$800  a  year,  sergeants  $900,  captains  $1,200,  in- 
spectors $2,000,  and  the  general  superintendent 
$5,000.  Telegraphic  lines  connect  all  the  sta- 
tions with  the  central  office,  at  which  there  were 
received  and  transmitted  during  the  quarter  by 
their  means  88,786  messages,  giving  notice  of 
fires,  lost  persons  and  property,  &c.  There  are 
28  station  houses  (most  of  them  built  for  the 
purpose),  fitted  up  as  lodging  houses  for  the 
men,  and  having  room  also  for  lodging  desti- 
tute or  wandering  persons,  of  whom  18,667  were 
accommodated  during  the  quarter  above  named. 
A  portion  of  the  force  form  a  harbor  police,  in 
boats,  and  another  portion  is  a  sanitary  squad 
for  the  suppression  of  nuisances  dangerous  to 
health  and  life.  This  sanitary  squad  show  that 
in  the  6th  and  7th  wards  there  are  1,152  tene-> 
ment  houses,  with  87,064  inhabitants,  about 
2,500  of  whom  live  in  a  space  of  less  tiian  200 
cubic  feet  each.  New  York  pays  nearly  $1,250,- 
000  a  year  for  police  expenses. — ^Three  commis- 
sioners of  public  charities  and  correction  have 
charge  of  paupers  and  criminals.  The  institu- 
tions under  their  care,  with  the  number  of  in- 
mates during  the  year  1859,  were  as  follows : 
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There  were,  at  the  dose  of  1859  (including  with 
the  above  institutions  the  colored  home,  colored 
orphan  asylum,  and  city  cemetery),  7,982  per- 
sons in  care  of  the  department  of  charities  and 
correction.  In  the  Bellevue  hospital  there  were 
888  births.  Of  the  children  discharged  from  the 
nursery,  279  were  bound  out,  167  adopted,  and 
621  given  to  relatives.  Of  those  committed  to 
the  d^trict  prisons,  25,588  were  males  and  16,- 
469  females;  16,087  were  married,  22,649  sin- 
gle, the  rest  widowed  or  unknown ;  85,476  were 
intemperate;  15,461  could  not  read,  18,729 
oould  not  write,  and  only  8,117  were  well  edu- 
cated. Of  the  foreigners,  there  were  from  Ire- 
land 22,870,  Germany  4,322,  England  1,944, 
Scotland  900,  France  892,  Italy  296.  The 
principal  offences  were:  intoxication  11,688, 
vagrancy  7,055,  assault  and  battery  2,889,  dis- 
orderly conduct  2,920,  petit  larceny  8,160, 
murder  49.  The  commitments  were  chiefly  for 
from  1  to  6  months.  There  were  2,278  paupers 
buried  in  the  city  cemetery,  of  whom  1,401  were 
natives  and  877  foreigners,  and  1,200  were  chil- 
dren. Of  outdoor  poor)  5,046  adults  and  7,812 
children  were  relieved  with  money,  and  29,515 
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adults  and  45,477  bUldren  with  ftieL  Of  the 
adohs,  24,899  were  foreign,  8,745  native,  and 
1,871  colored.  The  ezpenditnres  for  the  year 
were  nearly  $800,000,  of  which  $28,646  was 
oath  and  $87,746  for  coal  for  outdoor  poor, 
$12,000  for  nnrsing  children,  $18,000  tor  the 
colored  home  and  asylum,  $88,874  for  dry 
goods,  $11,414  for  medicines,  and  $186,118  for 
provisions.  The  buildings  in  chaiige  of  the 
conmiissioners  are  solid  and  spacious.  On 
Kackwell^s  island,  the  lunatic  asylum,  alms- 
house, penitentiary,  island  hospital,  workhouse, 
and  small  pox  hospital  are  all  of  granite  ouar- 
ried  on  the  island  by  convicts.  On  Banoall's 
island  there  are  several  large  buildings  for  the 
care  of  foundling,  orphan,  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, and  the  house  of  refuge  for  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. Bellevue  hospital  occupies  two 
bl(Mks  at  the  foot  of  26th  street,  £ia^  river. 
The  city  prison,  or  Tombs,  fills  a  block  in 
Centre  street;  it  is  258  feet  long  by  200  feet 
wide,  buUt  of  granite  in  the  E^ptian  style, 
with  about  150  cells  around  the  inside  square. 
The  city  cemeteiy  (potter's  field)  is  on  Ward's 
island,  between  blackwell's  and  Randall's  isl- 
ands.— ^Nine  commissioners  of  emigration  have 
supervision  of  the  landing  and  forwarding  of 
immigrants,  collectinff  commutation  fees,  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick.  The  landing  depot  is 
in  Oaitle  garden,  at  the  Battery,  and  there  is 
an  emigrants'  reniffe  hospital  on  Ward's  island. 
In  1859,  79,822  bonded  passengers  arrived 
(82,652  from  Ireland,  28,270  from  Germany, 
10,875  from  Enghind) ;  61,584  came  in  822  sail- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  105  steam  vessels.  Of 
the  immigrants,  8,510  were  destined  for  the  east- 
em  states,  40,928  for  New  York,  9,991  for  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  15,790  for  the  western 
states  and  California,  740  Mormons  for  Utah, 
2,200  for  Canada  West,  and  5,066  for  southern 
states.  During  the  year  there  was  an  average 
of  676  persons  m  the  hospital  and  refhge ;  aver- 
age cost  of  support,  $81.20  per  year  each.  It 
is  estimated  that  since  the  revolution  5,480,000 
passengers  have  entered  the  country  from  for- 
eign ports,  of  whom  about  8,500,000  debarked 
atx^ewTork.  (See Emioratiok.)  These immi- 
ffrants  bring  an  average  of  about  $100  per 
head  in  cash ;  and  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  come  pay  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  designed  for  their  benefit  a 
oommutation  of  $2  each.— The  quarantine  es- 
tablishment is  at  8taten  island,  where  the 
health  oflScer  resides,  and  where  ships  from 
infected  ports  are  detained  and  purified.  The 
earliest  special  acts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  were  passed  about  lOOyeara 
ago,  and  in  1794  a  regular  quarantine  was 
established  on  Governor's  island.  A  quaran- 
tine was  begun  on  Bedloe's  island  in  1797; 
but  the  severity  of  the  yellow  fever  the  next 
year  induced  the  state  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  80  acres  in  the  town  of  CasUeton, 
Btaten  island,  to  which  the  Bedloe's  isknd 
building  was  removed.  In  1819  a  more  sub- 
ftantial  Imilding  was  erected,  in  1828  a  fever 


hospital,  and  in  1829  a  small  pox  hotoitsL  is 
Btaten  island  became  thickly  settled,  the  roBfffw 
al  of  the  quarantine  was  asked  for,  but  notUif 
was  done  up  to  1856.  In  that  year  then  w«« 
769  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  Staten  idand.  tb* 
acyoining  shore  of  Long  island,  and  bi  lovth 
Brooklyn;  of  the  588  on  Staten  island,  oat 
third  were  fatal  In  March,  1867,  the  Uptk- 
ture  authorized  the  removal  of  quarantine,  ml 
land  was  bought  at  Seguine's  point,  7  m.  taihm 
from  the  ci^,  but  still  on  the  isLsod.  Fn« 
days  after  the  transfer,  a  mob  bomed  sH  Um 
buildings;  new  ones  were  put  up,  bat  therUo 
were  soon  burned,  and  the  site  was  thepceiur- 
ward  abandoned.  The  hostility  to  the  rcfnlir 
establishment  increased  in  strength;  th«  Cat- 
tleton  board  of  health  declared  it  a  nuisiaei. 
and  on  the  night  of  Sept  1. 1858,  the  pJace  ys 
attacked  by  a  mob,  the  sick  were  carried  torn 
the  hospitals  and  laid  upon  mattresses  ia  tls 
fields,  the  officers  and  phyacians  driven  off,  mi 
all  the  buildings  save  the  women's  hospital  d*> 
stroyed  by  fire ;  the  next  night  the  remainiif 
hospital  was  similarly  destroyed.  Tlw  gor- 
emor  declared  the  island  in  rebellion,  and  mbI 
troops  there ;  but  no  fhrther  trouble  oocornd. 
Sheas  have  nnce  been  erected  on  the  ground, 
and  the  health  officer  resides  there ;  but  a  flow- 
ing hospital,  anchored  in  summer  about  U  ■. 
away,  receives  patients  suffering  frcns  ytDov 
fever  and  other  contagious  diseases.  The  ht- 
manent  location  of  quarantine  is  yet  unscctW. 
There  is  a  board  of  health  in  the  city,  ttm- 
posed  of  the  mayor,  resident  physician,  hcthi 
commissioner,  and  common  council,  who  pot- 
sees  summary  power  in  all  matters  afiTectiiii?  tk 
public  health.  The  executive  committee  of  tUi 
Doard  hold  daily  sessions  through  the  soa^Mr 
season.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in  New  York  m 
high,  owing  to  the  vast  infiux  of  uiisiiTlia^ 
forei«pers.  In  1859  there  were  21,645  destk 
of  which  8,182  were  of  adults  and  18,441  of 
children ;  6,187,  mostly  adults,  were  of  for«if9 
birth,  and  492  were  colored  persons;  USti 
deaths  were  from  accidents  and  other  ctassi 
than  disease;  males  exceeded  females  hj  1,6SS: 
one  mulatto  said  to  be  114  years  old,  one  D«pe 
107,  and  8  women  109, 105,  and  102.  The  priari- 
pal  diseases  were :  apoplexy  809,  broadiisis  Slfil 
cholera  infantum  1,864,  congestion  of  the  hrdm 
489,  congestion  of  the  lungs  217,  consuBipCkci 
8,289,  convulsions  1,816,  croup  622,  dewy 
425,  diarrhoea  502,  dropsy  244,  dropsy  in  the 
head  907,  erysipelas  141 ;  puerperal  fever  16ft. 
scarlet  840,  fyphoid  206,  typhus  169 ;  heart  fc- 
ease  456,  whooping  cough  858 ;  inflanunstkia  cf 
bowels  885,  brain  468,  lungs  1,167,  ^taamth 
157,  throat  111;  intemperance  118,  marmras 
1,471,  measles  261,  pslsy  257,  teething  Si4. 
and  from  external  causes,  burned  and  snidc^ 
185,  various  casualties  267,  drowned  165.  kflM 
or  murdered  28,  old  age  258,  premature  lur± 
874,  suicide  56.  The  still-bom,  1,S31,  trt  mA 
included  in  the  above  totals.  Since  the  chokra 
of  1849  and  1854  there  has  been  no  epideaiic 
Small  pox  and  scarlet  fever  ran  rerj  h^  frtsa 
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1860  to  1858,  and  meades  from  1848  to  1858. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  since  1855  has  been  abont 
1  in  35.  Bnrials,  except  in  family  vaultfi^  have 
long  been  prohibited  in  the  settled  portion  of 
the  city,  and  the  dead  are  now  mostly  taken  to 
Greenwood,  Evergreens,  Calvary,  and  Cypress 
Ms  cemeteries  on  Long  island,  New  York  bay 
oeBoetery  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  Trinity 
eemeterjonthe  apper  part  of  Manhattan  island. 
-*A  condensed  view  of  the  statistics  of  mana- 
ftctores,  derived  from  the  latest  official  returns, 
is  presented  in  the  following  table : 
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Hie  amoont  of  capital  invested  by  these  estab- 
lishments in  real  estate  was  $21,484,002,  and 
in  machinery,  $10,995,634.  Some  of  the  most 
extensive  branches  were  as  follows : 
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Of  the  leading  occupations,  the  directory  for 
1860  records  704  bakeries,  646  boarding  houses, 
80  breweries,  1,296  butchers,  918  oiffar  and  to- 
biooo  stores,  180  fishmongers,  65  poulterers,  542 
hotter  and  milk  dealers,  773  provision  dealers 
and  hucksters,  339  coffee  and  eating  houses,  187 
trmterers,  259  confectioners,  282  flour  and  grain 
merchants,  3,624  grocers,  113  hotels,  807  oyster 
houses,  3,787  porter  houses,  86  tea  stores,  22 
SQgtr  refineries,  and  469  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
duints;  2,412  boot  makers,  819  builders,  688  cab- 
inet makers,  363  hatters,  60  carpet  stores,  1,391 
tailors,  223  china  and  glass  dealers,  1,807  mil- 
liners and  dress  makers,  and  78  shirt  factories; 
746  dry  goods  dealers,  1,278  variety  stores,  268 
cod  dealers,  164  oil  stores,  103  gas  fitters,  195 
fiindshing  stores,  569  hair  dressers,  815  hard- 
'^re  stores,  212  iron  works,  720  watchmakers 
>Qd  jewellers,  99  lace  and  90  silk  importers, 
100  locksmiths,  155  lumber  yards,  154  marble 
•nd  stone  yards,  464  piunters,  121  piano  makera 


207  plumbers,  100  stove  stores,  108  turners, 
62  umbrella  makers,  107  upholsterers,  and  84 
whitewashers ;  17  d»ly,  10  semi- weekly,  128 
weekly,  and  50  monthly  newspapers,  and  82 
magazines  and  reviews;  114  stationers,  268 
booksellers,  228  printing  offices,  and  129  private 
schools  of  note.  There  are  also  576  agents  by 
profession,  87  auctioneers,  183  bankers,  735 
brokers,  49  pawnbrokers,  255  exchange  offices, 
284  blaicksmiths,  87  engine  and  boiler  shops. 
167  machinists,  84  brass  and  170  copper  ana 
tin  smiths,  165  coopers,  481  drug^ts,  205  den- 
tists, 91  nurses,  1,149  physicians,  and  1,805 
lawyers ;  202  livery  stables,  90  coach  makers,  86 
wheelwrights,  160  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
and  222  leather  dealers ;  51  lithographers,  182 
photographers,  288  engravers,  189  glass  work- 
ers, 105  goldsmiths,  1,206  importers  and  com- 
mission merchants,  62  railroaa  offices,  80  steam- 
ship companies,  6  ship  yards,  100  shipwrights, 
50  riggers,  54  sail  makers.  89  ship  chandlers,  20 
boat  builders,  and  95  undertakers.  Nearly  all 
these  fi^pres  represent  establishments  in^»ad 
of  individuals,  except  in  the  profesaons.  The 
general  directory  for  1860-^61  contained  150,- 
808  names.  At  the  beginning  of  1859  the  rates 
of  wages  for  ordinary  trades,  such  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  iron  workers,  ranged  from  $8 
to  $12  per  week ;  for  women  as  millinerB,  dress 
makers,  book  folders,  dec.,  $3  to  $7.  The  press 
of  New  York  produces  about  800,000  newspa- 
pers every  day,  beside  an  enormous  weekly 
issue,  circulating  chiefly  in  the  country.  The 
leading  morning  journals  range  from  80,000  to 
50,000  per  day,  and  on  occasions  of  public  ex- 
citement sometimes  twice  as  many.  There 
are  10  German,  2  French,  1  Italian,  2  Spanish 
and  2  Welsh  newspapers,  one  of  tiie  German 
having  a  very  large  circulation.  The  recent- 
ly originated  package  express  business  of  the 
country  has  its  focus  in  New  York,  where 
there  are  8  principal  and  many  smaller  com- 
panies. Beside  the  freight  taken  by  ship- 
pers to  their  stations,  about  800  large  wagons 
are  constantly  employed  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing packages  in  the  city. — New  York  is 
preeminently  a  commercial  dty,  second  only  in 
some  respects  to  London.  It  was  founded  by 
the  adventurous  traders  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  and  has  preserved  its  mercantile 
character  through  all  vicissitudes.  From  1790 
to  1800  the  population  neavly  doubled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  derangement  of  commerce  in 
Europe,  then  distracted  by  wars.  Subsequent- 
ly, until  1812,  the  rate  of  progress  was  rapid, 
the  population  rising  from  60,000  to  nearly 
100,000,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  sus^ 
pended  foreign  trade  for  8  years,  and  for  that 
period  checked  the  city's  growth.  Peace  re- 
stored prosperity,  and  in  10  years  thereafter 
66,000  were  added  to  the  census.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  commerce,  and  in  10 
years  the  population  rose  from  166,000  to  268,- 
000,  with  trade  in  proportion,  soon  however  to 
receive  a  serious  if  not  a  salutary  check  by  the 
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financial  crisis  of  1887;  but  the  city  soon  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  in  5  years  added  to  her 
census  44,000.  Thenceforward  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  been  great  and  steady,  with  equal 
progress  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
immensely  increased  by  the  golden  stream 
from  California,  and  only  nlomentarily  stayed 
by  the  panic  of  1857.  At  this  time  New  York 
has  a  population  within  her  geographical 
bounds  of  more  than  800,000,  and  within  the 
suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  Staten  island,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Mount  Yemon,  Astoria,  Flush- 
ing, &o.,  properly  embraced  in  her  commercial 
circle,  not  less  than  1,800,000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
depend  directly  upon  the  business  of  the  city. 
The  chamber  of  commerce,  an  influential  body 
of  leading  merchants  and  business  men,  holds 
monthly  meetings  to  consider  questions  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  gen- 
erally. It  has  been  in  existence  since  1768. 
The  imports  into  New  York  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  were  $244,841,542 ;  ex- 
ports, $187,696,187;  revenue  from  customs, 
$88,884,212.  The  imports  of  New  York  aver- 
age 66  per  cent,  of  all  that  come  to  the  United 
Btates,  and  the  exports  about  85  per  cent.  The 
importation  of  articles  duty  free  amounted  to 
$29,184,496,  of  which  the  principal  items  were : 


The  principal  exports  were  as  foDofWt: 


Beer,  ale,  and  por- 
ter   $802,827 

Buttons M<«.789 

ChccM 128,770 

Watches  and  mate- 
rials   «,287,SM 

Clothing 1,095,281 

Mann&ctnres  of 

cotton 19,408,658 

Tojrs 218,992 

Flowers  and  feath- 
ers   654,S49 

Mannlkctnres  of 

flax 8,482,88« 

Fmlta,  mostlT 

dried 2,150,466 

Furs 2,944,845 

Mannlkctnres  of 

glass ti40,009 

Gems &40,««00 

Jewelrj 411,181 

Onms 8S0,980 

Hair  and  hair  goods  989,817 
Hats  and  bonnets.  1,047,519 
Hemp  and  its  man- 
ufactures   i'MfPO 

India  rubber '    HI 

Indigo 158 

Iron  and  steel....  192 

Jute fbS 

Laces  of  aU  kinds.  no 

Lead »%9 

GIoTes  of  leather..  160 

Leather 482 

Liquorice W^ 

Matting 166 

MoIamcs. ] .     ,  MO 

Musical   Instm- 

menu 979.885 

VntM 1ii<9,Ub 

Oils  of  aU  kinds...  1,881,227 


<Vrrn        $215,988 

614,819 

.  ..|-.  i  i'-'\iJS,cardB, 

raiohr',     writing 

11  ncUi  Lank  books  684,89$ 
Trill  t*0  tH>okiLma- 

CA^Ities^  ana  pa- 

T«n 660,412 

Haw    liid(;S    and 

nkln*..*, 8;487,01T 

Sol! 897,898 

S[|it  [I We  goods..  20,46^182 

*  ithtt  sUks 6,664,080 

r^f«p.. 858,18$ 

N^ds 1,895,914 

h[jlcc.! 985,650 

iJmndj  2,220,048 

I'tirviplrTls 1,156,071 

Rmwn  Hie»r 19,192,46$ 

Tin,    nlntis   and 

shert 4,«5,768 

*'i|ar* 2,201,18$ 

<  Jihtf r  Uibacco  and 

■hti*r      1,4^,818 

i  hlTiA  wjiro 1,886,67$ 

f  L  Jilt]  I  Ml*;  lie 1,207,847 

JUicr  witaes 1,186,487 


SUbog^r 

i;nf*wo«d. 

.       218,957 

.       110,518 

^V'oollftn   piece 

^\^ff»2d*iA^*** 

.  10,418,88$ 

j^-'N^*.-: 

.  11.807,140 

-'((iwi*  i>r  wool.. 

.    2A«i.80S 

|lliintrli_ 

..    1.251,260 

'•4r|rt»t|t!^?. 

..    1,774.639 

i[.»^1--fy, . , 

.       621544 

iv,„,u,.[3,ani.... 

856,285 

i  HIm  r  utKHla  of 

«wi 

..    1,017.418 

Zlne 

.    1,«5,905 

IfanvihetBrad    to- 
bacco  $U11M 

Cotton  goods 4,41im 

Ifanofcrtarcs  of 


Ba-^  '-"*  ^jewooda 

OL            «ui: 

Bp         , t;<tf« 

w fitri 

w            • U>->« 

Ps          ,,    11L«* 

P»Kf !•#« 


i,:4T.« 
iiiw 


Ashes r---    [$ 

Beef )           M 

Biscuit ^;vro 

Boards andjnmber  1    i i  -79 

Books SE  r» 

Butter 4i'-    n 

Candles ->     10 

Cordage .' <      M 

Carriages i-<--    1% 

Cheese :-      19 

Clover  seed. -v  i    16 

Coal J'  :.-J2 

Copper  and  brass.  >' .  j  34 

Com  and  meal ....  .m  :  '19 

Cotton,  imw K,m;-ii 

Drugs ,'i'i.)98 

Fish v*7,'0$ 

Gold  and  flilTer 

coin 19,318,506 

Bullion M,419lM7 

Gunpowder llSjOOO 

Hams  and  bacon..  $4$,0$8 

House  fbmiture..  4mJSH 

Iron  and  nails. . . .  0,71647$ 

Ijurd 1,80$,8S6 

Leather 04ij»26 

Boots  and  shoes...  n7«664 

The  commercial  growth  of  New  York, 
pared  with  that  of  the  whole  country,  will  bt 
seen  by  the  following  tattles : 

Inrosn  AT  Dnrrsxxarr  Pcsiooa. 


Fork. 
Po(Mh9*.. 
Ricp 

tin.' 


ftin. 


1^ 

8o 

Pt..  _,„iU 

'  SplriU  torpcntlM 

l^Uow 

Tobacco 

Wearing  apparal.. 

Wheat l,l»4:ii 

Wheat  floor 


1J>'^« 
in.»3 

4Cr: 
Kim 

t4aTK 
I3i^ 


Coflbe $0,064,8&4 

Tea 7,011,668 

Madder 1,866,764 

Wool 2,028,887 

Rawsilk 1,824,148 

Bags 065.266 

Tin 016,942 

Seeds  and  trees. . .  892,221 

Beeds 812489 

The  importation  of  dutiable  articles  amounted 
to  $189,046,697,  of  which  the  principal  were : 


PaintingB  and  stat- 
uary   $267,980 

Guano 148389 

Linseed 458,814 

Djewoods 469,146 

Copper 7481205 

Gold   and   tilrer 

coins  and  bullion.  l,$li,101 

PeruTian  bark. . . .  8^8,747 


TMm. 

Ntw  T.A. 

OiWr 

f^ 

rwsk 

it 
IC.fflft. 

1821 

$88.$89,000 

67,on,ooo 

75,n8,000 
14U64$,000 
010,160,464 
88$.406,485 
178,475,78$ 
220,181,840 

$f«-*--eo 

<            00 

1         lot 

1             100 
1<             k6^ 
Ij             IS4 
14             114 

1<             >1 

fia 

1881 

1841 

1861 

ISM 

1866-*8« 

AS 

1856-'57 

ex 

1857-'5a 

a.  19 

185&-'50. 

Cfi 

Exrom  rem  Fors  Ti 


T-n. 

N«w  T«k. 

rw  Mk 

5.  f  «Sb. 

1855-'5$. 

$111,110,600  $O0T,Wk4«^     9km 

1858-'57. 

184,808,298     20M57,»4     K.U 
10K340924.    «ia}mi4M     tie 

1867-'6a 

1858-'69. 

117,680,*f95 

S80.Mt.«7      AM 

Before  1855  about  one  half  the  imports  at  thif 
port  consisted  of  dry  ffoods;  since  that  tJam 
the  rapid  increase  has  been  chieflj  in  jrencnJ 
merchandise.  The  following  is  a  condened 
view  of  the  course  of  trade  for  the  ftnt  f 
months  of  1858, 1859,  and  1860: 
EZPoniL 


ClMnctor. 

llSi. 

Mas.           ,           IM. 

Merchandise 

Specie 

$4^$46.800 
20,608,900 

$40.i46..vio    $muim 

Total,  0  months... 

$$6,240,700 

$107.17H.(»io  $\€<^*mum 

iMrORi. 

CiMncltr. 

18$S.        1        k»st.        t        na 

DrjKoods 

Herchandise 

Total 

Duties 


•47,707.100'    •96.4%>^one>    pA.m* 
67,$18,000     104JI&«J0Oi      M.;iM 


$115,820,100  $197.744.S(»  $1M.**«» 

20,694,472       «1.M4>I0       •»*:%?* 


The  principal  articles  of  domestic  prodoci  tz- 
ported  were  1,269,687  bbls.  floor,  6.6«9.54» 
bush,  wheat,  1,889,821  bosh,  com,  ITl.^*"! 
bbls.  beef  and  pork,  1,422,491  gaUn.  oil,  ud 
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lirge  qnantities  of  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  and 
batter.    More  than  i  of  the  customs  revenue 
of  the  United  Stivtes  is  collected  at  New  York, 
where  from  700  to  800  revenue  officers  and 
derics  are  employed. — ^During  the  financial 
jBtr  1858-'9,  there  were  cleared  from  the  port 
of  New  York  1,911  American  vessels,  tonnage 
935,538,  with  80,619  men,  and  1,175  foreign, 
toanflge  550,751,  with  22,856  men ;  total  clear- 
ed, 3,086  vessds,  1,476,279  tons,  and  52,875 
men.   In  the  same  period  there  were  entered 
2,659  American  vessels,  tonnage    1,820,296, 
with  40,011  men,  and  1,245  foreign,  tonnage 
M9,85i,  with  28,628  men ;  total  entered,  8,- 
903  yessels,  1,890,144  tons,  and  68,684  men. 
Of  the  clearances,  266  were  for  En^Umd,  619  for 
Britiah  North  America,  296  for  British  West 
Indies,  508  for  Cnha,  108  for  New  Granada,  and 
40  for  Ohina.    Of  the  entries,  519  were  from 
En^d,  404  from  British  North  America,  817 
from Bridah  West  Indies,  169 from  Francel891 
from  Onba,  209  from  Porto  Rico,  167  ftom  Brar 
xO,  and  55  from  China.    The  tonnage  belonging 
to  New  York  is  as  follows:  registered  perma- 
nent, 689,021 ;  registered  temporaiy,  205,411 ; 
earoHed  and  licensed,  586,506 ;  nnder  20  tons, 
coistiiig,  13,207 ;  steam  registered  70,898,  steam 
enrolled  120,498 ;  coasting  trade,  586,506;  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  the  oitjr,  1,444,861,  exceeding 
thit  of  any  other  port  that  ever  existed.    There 
is  BO  actual  record  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
Xew  York,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  within  the 
ptst  jear  there  were  not  fewer  than  9,500  ar- 
HtiIb  coastwise  and  an  eqnal  number  of  clear- 
ances.   Bjr  the  census  of  1855  there  were  25 
ship  building  establishments  in  and  near  the 
dtf,  Bome  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the 
oomtrj.    In  1858  there  were  built  within  the 
Kew  York  collection  district  7  ships  and  barks, 
3  brigs,  21  schooners,  84  sloops,  and  26  steam- 
en— m  all  140  vessels,  of  25,854  tons.    In  the 
jear  ending  Sept.  80, 1860,  there  were  launched 
or  building  in  the  New  York  and  Long  island 
ship  yards,  23  steamers  (of  which  8  were  of 
iron),  measuring  20,468  tons,  and  valued  at 
$3,500,000;   also  1  ship,  2  barks,  8  brigs,  2 
schooners,  4  pilot  and  7  fernr  boats,  registering 
5,781  tons,  and  valued  at  $762,000.— The  in- 
ternal trade  of  New  York  hj  water  passes 
north  and  west  over  the  Hudson  river  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  Erie,  and  Ohamplain 
canals,  bj  steamboats,  barges,  canal  boats, 
and  sailing  vessels ;  eastward  over  Long  Isl- 
and sound  in  steam  and  sailing  craft  of  larger 
tonnage;  and  southward  in  coasting  vessels. 
The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825 
made  New  York  the  maritime  outlet  for  the 
snrphis  produce  of  the  great  West.    Previous 
to  that  time  western  produce  went   down 
the  Busouehanna  to  Baltunore  or  the  Schuyl- 
kOl  to  Philadelphia:  and,  except  in  the  region 
tributary  to  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island 
sound.  New  York  had  no  domestic  commerce. 
By  the  Erie  canal  she  was  placed  in  easy  com- 
munication with  a  wonderfully  fertile  region 
of  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  2,500  miles 


of  navigable  waters,  and  a  population  then  of 
leas  than  500,000,  now  increased  to  9,000,000 
or  10,000,000.  In  1858  the  Erie  canal  brought 
to  tide  water  1,496,687  tons  of  frei^t,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  flour  eqnal  to  8,568,901  bbls.  of 
the  latter,  nearly  all  of  which  came  to  New 
York  city.  The  water  trade  eastward  is  mostly 
the  carrying  away  of  raw  materials  and  the 
return  of  manufEMstured  articles.  The  principal 
railroads  of  the  state,  terminating  here,  in  1859 
carried  4,248,000  passengers,  and  1,252,881 
tons  of  freight,  of  which  802,128  was  animal 
and  189,960  tons  vegetable  food.  The  New 
York  central  railroad  in  the  same  time  carried 
2,124,489  passengers  and  765,407  tons— 172,076 
animal  and  801,507  v^table  food— nearly  all 
arriving  at  the  city.  Beside  these,  there  are  4 
railroads  in  New  Jersey  carrying  at  least  2,000,- 
000  passengers  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 
freight.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1860, 
there  came  to  New  York,  by  rfdlroad  and  canal, 
2,898,819  bbls.  flour,  8,677,552  bush,  wheat, 
10,828,177  bush,  com,  97,142  bush,  rye,  146,- 
888  bush,  barley,  2,807,211  bush,  oats^  89,868 
tierces  and  bbls.  beef,  91,666  bbls.  pork,  58,258 

?ackages  bacon,  97,786  packages  lard,  and  827- 
77  packages  cheese. — ^There  are  54  banks  do- 
ing business  in  the  city,  of  which  the  bank  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  founded  in  1784,  is  the 
oldest.  The  condition  of  these  banks,  as  oflS- 
oially  declared  Sept.  80, 1860,  was  as  follows: 


Capital 109,990,476    Loans fl20,S71^ 

NetprofiU 7,669,329  Stocks,  real  et- 

ClronlaUon 9,186,897       tate.  See. 19,898,478 

Dae  other  banks    21,271,950  Dae  from  banks  7,368,068 

Deposits 81,288,120    Cash  items 92,418,016 

Miacellaneoas...      1,029,961    Specie 90,116,447 

Orerdrans 54,176 

Total $189,021,728       Total $189,021,728 

In  1858  a  dearing  house  was  established,  at 
which  all  banks  are  required  to  settle  their 
balances  with  each  other  in  specie  every  morn- 
ing, and  publish  a  weekly  statement  of  their 
condition.  For  the  year  ending  Sept  80, 1 859, 
the  clearing  house  exchanges  were  $6,448,005,- 
956,  or  $20,867,888.19  per  day.  The  average 
daily  liability  of  the  banks  in  1859  was  $95- 
124,728,  and  the  amount  of  specie  was  28  per 
cent.  There  are  10  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,000,000 ; 
earnings  in  1859,  over  $12,000,000;  losses  and 
expenses,  $8,000,000;  amount  insured,  $740,- 
000,000.  Marine  losses  for  the  year  on  ships, 
$16,702,752;  on  cargoes,  $20,558,420;  total, 
$87,256,172.  For  fire  insurance  there  are  90 
companies,  the  oldest  dating  from  1787;  gross 
capital,  $18,000,000;  risks,  over  $700,000,000. 
Eight  new  companies  were  organized  in  1859. 
In  1858  the  capital  of  the  city  companies  was 
$16,696,010;  surplus,  $5,282,498;  premiums, 
$5,559,880 ;  gross  income,  $6,962,216 ;  losses, 
$1,904,044 ;  ^vidends,  $2,484,976 ;  taxes,  272,- 
128;  gross  expenditures,  $6,079,804;  outstand- 
ing liabilities,  $2,445,442.  The  transactions 
in  1859  of  14  life  insurance  companies  whose 
business  is  mainly  in  this  dty,  were  as  follows : 
policies  at  commencement  of  the  year,  45,092 ; 
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amount  intared,  $135,806,078 ;  preminnu  for 
a  year,  $4,688,662.  The  claims  paid  in  1868 
were  $1,260,494;  expenses,  $691,876;  assets, 
$18,846,822,  There  are  18  savings  banks, 
holding  $48,410,088  from  196,979  depositors; 
increase  of  deposits  in  one  year,  $8,000,000. 
Of  the  8  largest  sayings  banks,  the  Bowery- 
has  $9,578,400  on  deposit,  Bleecker  street  $9,- 
644,479,  and  Seamen's  $8,188,715.  The  six- 
penny savings  bank  (for  ohUdren)  has  $146,294 
from  8,869  depositors.  Average  to  eadi  depos- 
itor in  all  the  banks,  $208.91 ;  deposited  in 
1859,  $80,808,888;  withdrawn,  $28,808,109; 
received  for  interest,  $8,049,924.  Three  more 
banks  for  savings  were  incorporated  in  the 
winter  of  1860.  In  addition  to  this  accmnn- 
lated  capital,  there  is  $74,000,000  of  individual 
deposits  in  banks  of  discount,  $17,000,000  in 
life  insurance  companies,  and  $10,000,000  in 
trust  companies,  making  $144,600,000  of  cash 
laid  up  by  the  working  classes  of  the  city. 
— The  New  York  post  office  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  country.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80, 1860,  the  receipts  were  $904,- 
121.49,  of  which  $678,284.09  was  for  stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes ;  16,607,664  letters 
were  mailed,  exclusive  of  those  coming  from 
other  offices  to  be  remailed;  18,262,684  letters 
were  received  for  delivery  in  the  city;  8^16,- 
774  letters  were  remdled  to  other  offices; 
4,681.987  circulars  were  mailed;  4,818,949 
mail  letters,  1,271,640  city  letters,  and  618,518 
newspapers  were  delivered  by  carriers;  8,516,- 
567  letters  and  860,218  newspapers  for  the 
mails,  and  678,494  city  letters,  were  collected 
from  the  street  boxes  and  stations ;  172,821 
registered  letters  were  sent  and  received; 
570,407  letters  were  sent  to  and  888,086  wore 
received  from  Oalifomia;  2,942,449  foreign 
letters  were  sent  and  2,486,585  received ;  270,- 
602  letters  were  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office ; 
200  steamships  left  with  mails  for  foreign 
ports,  and  201  arrived,  in  the  year.  During 
the  Quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  46,264  locked 
mail  letter  bags  were  sent  out,  and  48,818  re- 
ceived; and  43,787  bags  of  newspapers  and 
other  printed  matter  were  sent,  and  40,888 
received.  The  number  of  daily  mails  sent  out 
is:  north,  1,641;  east,  1,049;  west,  960;  south, 
1,126.  There  are  574  street  letter  boxes,  28 
collectors,  and  89  carriers ;  228  clerks  in  the 
general  office,  and  14  at  the  4  stations ;  4,262 
boxes  are  rented  at  the  general  office. — ^Henry 
Hudson  discovered  Manhattan  island,  Sept. 
12,  1609.  A  temporary  settlement  was  miule 
by  the  Dutch  in  1612.  and  a  permanent  one 
in  1628,  when  a  small  fort  was  built  The 
same  year  the  first  white  child  was  bom  in 
the  colony,  Sarah  |Upe\je.  Peter  Hinuits,  the 
first  Dutch  governor,  arrived  in  1626,  and  pur- 
chased Manhattan  island  of  the  Indians  for  $24. 
A  new  fort  was  begun  in  1688,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Battery.  Wouter  van  Twiller  be- 
came governor  in  1688,  and  William  Kieft  in 
1638.  Tobacco  was  cultivated  and  slavery 
introduced  before  1688.    In  1644  a  city  haU 


was  built  in  Co«ntiea  slip,  and  In  1647  Gov. 
Stuyvesant  arrived ;  he  was  the  last  of  t^ 
Dutch  governors,  ruling  for  17  yean.  In  1661 
a  wall  was  built  acroes  the  ialand  at  Wall 
street,  for  defence  against  Indians  and  tiv 
expected  troops  of  (>omweU.  In  1656  tht 
city  had  120  honses  and  1,000  inhahitams. 
Wharfr  were  built  in  1658,  and  a  windiBill  ti 
1662.  Charles  IL,  having  come  to  the  EngU 
throne,  assumed  the  Dutch  oocnpaAcy  ia 
North  America  to  be  a  nsoipatioiu  and  aa 
March  12, 1664,  granted  the  entire  terntofr  to 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  A  small  ied 
arrived  in  August,  and  the  dty  mmtaAtni 
without  resistance,  OoL  Bichard  Kieolk  as- 
suming the  office  of  governor.  The  nmm 
(New  Amsterdam)  was  changed  to  New  York. 
and  an  English  form  of  government  waa  estab- 
lished, which  lasted  9  years ;  when,  in  Jaly, 
1678,  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  city,  named  a 
New  Orange,  made  Anthony  Colve  governor, 
and  drove  out  the  English.  Their  triampk 
was  short,  for  by  the  peace  between  FngisnJ 
and  the  states-general,  the  dty  was  restored  te 
^e  British  crown,  and  once  more  caDed  5ev 
York,  and  the  Dutch  power  was  finally  ended, 
Nov.  10, 1674.  For  the  remainder  of  the  ITtk 
century,  the  progress  of  the  city  waa  rapid. 
The  old  Dutch  charter  was  replaced  in  1181 
by  a  more  particular  and  liberal  grant  trtm 
the  crown  known  as  the  Dongan  charter.  Tbe 
only  untoward  event  of  the  period  was  the 
unsuccessful  rebellion  of  Jacob  Leislerin  1C81 
(See  Lkislbb.)  At  the  dose  of  the  centvry. 
New  York  had  about  760  dwellings,  and  4.^«> 
white  and  750  black  inhabitants.  The  fint 
Trinity  church  was  built  in  1696.  In  ITci  a 
pestilent  fever  was  brought  from  St.  Tbotaat, 
mmi  which  nearly  600  persona  died,  or  aboat 
1  in  10  of  the  population.  Some  HogacMC 
funilies  arrived,  and,  in  spite  of  the  stiu. 
freedom  of  rdigion  was  practically  aeeand. 
Wall  and  other  streets  were  paved,  watchaMS 
employed,  and  in  1711  a  regular  slave  marksl 
was  established.  In  1719  the  first  Presbyterii 
church  was  built  The  ''  New  York  GaMtta,^ 
the  fifth  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  waa  begia 
in  1726,  and  Zenger's  "Weekly  Jonraal"  ia 
1788.  Stages  ran  to  Boston  in  1782,  bdng  U 
days  on  the  journey,  and  infectious  fever  prs- 
vailed  with  great  fstality.  In  1786  occomd 
the  first  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  sp«eek 
By  the  death  of  Gov.  Montgomerie,  the  dosies 
of  the  office  devolved  until  the  appointmcot  of 
a  new  governor  upon  Rip  van  Dun,  the  o!d«A 
member  of  the  counciL  Van  Dam  officiated  a 
year,  when  €k>v.  Cosby  arrived,  and  daoMd 
half  the  fees  collected  by  Van  Dam.  A  wot 
followed ;  and  by  the  suppresdon  of  afanoft  sB 
the  forms  of  Justice,  Van  Dam  waa  bcatas. 
The  people  took  up  the  quarrel,  which  wm 
really  the  first  step  of  separation  or  distinctioa 
betireen  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  thoie 
of  the  colony ;  lampoons,  satires,  and  libelkns 
ballads  were  rife,  and  the  two  newspapers 
Joined  in    the   controversy — the   "  Gaaects** 
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inpportiiig  Coebj  and  the  *' Journal^*  yiolentlj 
oppoeiBgliim.    The  council  directed  certain 
copies  of  the  "  Jonmal  ^*  to  be  burned^  and 
ordered  the  mayor  and  ma^strates  to  attend 
the  ceremony ;  they  refused,  and  the  general 
iMembly  sympathized  with   them.     Zenger 
VIS  imprisons  for  libel,  and  Cosby's  party 
gtriined  erery  nerve  to  convict  him,  ffoing  so 
fiir  as  to  dirauss  from  the  bar  eminent  lawyers 
who  took  bis  part    Against  this,  and  in  the 
&ee  of  the  most  outrageous  rulings  of  the 
ooort,  8  jnry  declared  Zenger  not  guilty.    The 
jetr  1741  was  remarkable  for  fire,  pestilence, 
ind  inanrrection ;  the  Dutch  church  in  the 
fort  and  a  part  of  the  fort  itself  were  burned ; 
jdlow  feyer  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  the  imaginary  negro  plot  occurred. 
This  80  called  plot,  which  was  never  proved, 
created  the  neatest  alarm ;  the  fire  in  the  fort 
was  charged  to  the  negroes;   arrests  were 
made,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  ser- 
rant  girl  a  number  were  executed.    The  most 
hnportant  victim  was  John  Ury,  a  Roman 
Graiolic  priest,  doubtless  perfectly  innocent, 
who  was  hanged  in  August.    Within  6  months 
IM  negroes  and  20  whites  were  imprisoned, 
of  whom  65  were  convicted,  78  confessed,  18 
nqgroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  20  were 
hanged,  78  were  transported,  and  the  remain- 
der were  discharged.    The  evidence  in  any  of 
the  cases  would  now  be  considered  worthless. 
In  1743  a  pestilence  carried  off  217  persons, 
chiefly  from  mar^y  localities.    In  1 750  a  thea- 
tre was  established.    In  1755  St.  Paul's  church 
wtt  baUt    In  that  year  began  the  stamp  act 
exdtttnent,  and   a   colonic  congress  assem- 
bled in  New  York ;  figures  of  tne  governor 
and  the  devil  holding  the  stamp  act  were 
homed  in  publio.    In  1765  the  sons  of  liberty 
were  organized  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with 
other  colonies,  ana  the  governor  was  burned 
in  effigv.    In  1770  a  meeting  of  8,000  citizens 
was  held,  who  resolved  not  to  submit  to  op- 
preanon,  and  a  slight  collision  with  the  troops 
oocorred;  a  committee  of  100  was  appointed 
to  resiBt  the  importation  of  obnoxious  goods, 
wbaegnently  restricted  to  tea  only ;  the  statue 
of  George  UL  in  the  Bowling  Green  was  de- 
layed, and  a  marble  statue  erected  to  Pitt,  for 
his  exertions  in  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.    In 
1772,  Pitt  having  become  Lord  Chatham  and 
plttoged  his  course,  this  statue  was  mutilated; 
it  was  removed  in  1788,  and  the  torso  is  now 
•tahotel  in  West  Broadway.    In  1778  the  vigi- 
Inoe  committee  agreed  to  redst  the  landing  of 
tea,  tad  in  1774  a  ship  thus  laden  was  stopped 
it  Sandy  Hook  and  sent  back  to  England, 
18  ehests  secretly  landed  being  destroyed.    The 
sime  year,  at  a  great  meeting  on  the  conunon, 
strong  revolutionary  resolutions  were  passed. 
On  April  3,  1775,  the  colonial  assembly  finally 
mourned ;  on  July  25  delegates  were  elected 
to  the  continental  congress ;  and  on  Aug.  28 
congress  ordered  Oapt  Lamb  to  remove  the 
ctnnon  from  the  dty  forts  to  the  highlands ; 


resistance  was  offered  from  the  Asia  man-of- 
war,  but  21  pieces,  all  that  were  mounted,  were 
secured.  On  Aug.  26,  1776,  by  the  result  of 
the  battie  of  Long  island,  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Britbh,  and  so  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  Sept  21, 1776,  a  fire  de- 
stroyed 493  houses,  all  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way from  Whitehdl  to  Barday  street  (l  of  the 
city)  being  laid  in  ashes.  On  Aug.  7,  1778, 
another  fire  destroyed  800  buildii^  around 
Cruger's  whar^  on  tiie  East  river.  The  winter 
of  1780  was  very  cold ;  ice  covered  the  bay, 
and  heavy  teams  and  artillery  crossed  to  Paulus 
Hook  (Jersey  City).  On  Nov.  25,  1788,  the 
British  finally  evacuated  the  city,  and  Gen. 
Washington  marched  in ;  the  day  is  still  annu- 
ally celebrated  under  the  name  of  evacuation 
day.  During  the  war  the  British  had  nearly 
destroyed  all  the  churches  except  the  Episco- 
pal, making  prisons,  riding  schools,  and  stables 
of  them:  the  college  and  schools  had  been 
closed.  In  1785  the  first  federal  congress  or- 
ganized at  the  city  hall  on  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets ;  in  the  next  year  tiie  first 
Roman  Oatholio  church  ^t  PeteWs,  Barclay 
street)  was  built,  and  the  first  divorce  suit  was 
brought.  The  a(doption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution was  grandly  celebrated  in  1788;  and 
the  inauguration  of  President  Washington  took 
place  at  the  city  hall,  April  80,  1789.  In  1788 
a  serious  riot  occurred  at  the  ho^ital,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  careless  exposure  of  dissect- 
ed bodies.  The  doctors  were  mobbed,  theur 
houses  invaded,  some  of  them  were  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  city,  and  others  took  refoge  in 
the  gaoL  A  census  in  1790  showed  a  pop- 
ulation of  29,906.  In  1791  yellow  fever  car- 
ried off  200  victims.  The  city,  now  just  reach- 
ing the  lower  comer  of  the  park,  began  to 
extend  along  the  Boston  road  (Bowery)  and 
Broadway;  an  almshouse  was  built  in  the 
park,  and  had  622  inmates  in  1795.  The  park 
theatre  was  begun  this  year  and  opened  in 
1799.  In  the  latter  year  2,086  nersons  died 
in  8  montiis  from  yellow  fever,  which  return- 
ed at  intervals  until  1805,  but  with  diminiah- 
ing  virulence.  The  Manhattan  company,  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  was  chartered 
in  1799.  On  Sept.  20,  1808,  the  comer  stone 
of  the  city  hall  was  laid  by  Mayor  Livingston ; 
the  hall  was  finished  in  1812^  when  the  old 
one  in  Wall  street  was  sold.  In  the  winter  of 
1804,  40  stores  in  Wall  and  Front  streets  were 
burned.  The  free  school  society,  the  germ  of 
the  present  board  of  education,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1805.  The  city  had  now  78,770  in- 
habitants, and  streets  were  extending  across  the 
Oanal  street  marsh,  while  the  collect  or  swamp 
where  the  city  prison  now  stands  was  being 
filled  up.  The  spread  of  population  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  yellow  fever,  which  drove  a  third 
of  the  people  fr^m  their  dwellings  below  the 
park  to  the  woods  and  fields  north  of  the  fresh 
water.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  navigated  the 
first  steamboat  from  near  New  York  to  Alba- 
ny.   In  1812  Fulton  leased  the  Brooklyn  ferries 
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for  $4^000  a  year,  to  nm  by  steam.  A  great 
fire  in  Chatham  street  in  1811  oonsnmed  nearlj 
100  houses.  The  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  temporarily  checked  the  city's  growth, 
the  census  in  1814  showing  a  decrease  of  2,812 
from  1810.  In  Aug.  1812,  experiments  with 
gas  lights  were  made  in  the  park.  Fulton's 
steam  frigate  was  launched  in  Oct.  1814.  In 
1821  the  survey  and  laying  out  of  the  island 
north  of  Houston  street  was  completed  after  10 
years'  labor.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  the 
nudson  river  was  frozen  over  for  the  nrst  time 
in  41  years.  Yellow  fever  reappeared  in  1822, 
occasioning  a  great  panic;  the  city  south  of 
the  park  was  fenced  off  and  nearly  deserted, 
feunilies,  merchants,  banks,  and  even  the  city 
government  removing  to  Greenwich  (now  the 
9th  ward)  and  upper  Broadway ;  yet  the  mor- 
tality was  not  comparatively  great,  fewer  than 
200  persons  being  victims,  lliis  panic  materially 
improved  property  north  of  Oanal  street,  and 
correspondingly  expanded  the  city.  In  1 828  in- 
terments souUi  of  Uanal  street  were  forbidden, 
Washington  square  was  reflated,  and  a  gas 
company  organized — gas  bemg  first  generally 
used  two  years  later.  The  city  now  had  12 
wards,  and  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to 
1,500  houses  per  year — ^a  growth  occasioned  by 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  first  boat 
from  vrhich.  arrived  Nov.  4,  1825.  The  canal 
celebration  was  the  grandest  affair  ever  known 
in  the  country.  In  the  next  decade  New  York 
received  some  severe  blows  from  pestilence,  fir^ 
and  financial  disaster.  The  cholera  appeared 
in  1882,  carrying  off  8,518  persons,  and  again 
in  1884,  taking  971.  On  Dec.  16,  1885,  the 
most  disastrous  fire  known  to  the  city  swept 
the  1st  ward  east  of  Broadway  and  below  Wall 
street,  destroying  648  of  the  most  valuable 
stores,  the  merchants'  exchange  and  the  South 
Dutch  church,  and  property  valued  at  more 
than  $18,000,000.  With  almost  miraculous 
energy  the  city  was  rising  from  these  ashes, 
when  the  financial  explosion  of  1887  came,  with 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  failures,  and 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  country.  Even 
this,  however,  but  momentarily  checked  the 
progress  of  the  city,  her  population  increasing 
from  202,600  in  1830  to  812,700  in  1840.  In 
1842  the  Croton  water  was  introduced.  On 
July  19,  1845,  a  great  fire  occurred  between 
Broadway,  Exchange  place,  Broad,  and  Stone 
streets,  destroying  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 

Eroperty.  Within  40  years  theatres  have  been 
umed  as  follows :  the  Park  in  1821  and  1848 ; 
the  Bowery  in  1828, 1836, 1838,  and  1845 ;  the 
Mount  Pitt  circus  in  1828 ;  La  Fayette  in  1829; 
the  national  in  1839  and  1841;  Niblo'sinl846; 
the  Franklin  in  1849.  In  1849,  bv  legislative 
act  and  vote  of  the  people,  radical  cnanges  were 
made  in  the  city  charter,  the  selection  of  lead- 
ing officers  being  opened  to  popular  sufiVage, 
and  the  police  partially  (since  wholly)  taken 
from  the  control  of  the  mayor.  The  most 
serious  popular  disturbance  of  recent  times 
was  the  Astor  place  riot  in  May,  1849,  grow- 


ing out  of  the  assumed  hostility  of  two  pran>- 
nent  actors.  (See  Macrkadt,  WnxiAV  C.) 
Cholera  came  again  in  the  summer  of  1849  tad 
carried  off  5,071  persons;  and  lastly  in  IhH 
when  874  died.  The  first  dty  railroad  wm  Imik 
in  1852,  in  anticipation  of  the  projected  indos- 
trial  exhibition,  which  opened  with  great  cere- 
mony (the  president  of  the  United  States  oO- 
elating)  July  14,  1853,  in  a  magnificent  ciyiul 
palace  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  ctom.  boflt  of 
iron  and  glass,  865^  feet  in  diameter  eadi  vaj, 
with  galleries,  and  a  dome  128  feet  high  tii 
100  wide,  the  flooring  covering  5}  acrea.  Tkii 
building  was  burned  m  1 868.  In  1 857  occrnni 
another  financial  panic,  but  its  oonsequeaen 
were  not  extensively  disastrous.  In  the  «Bt 
year  the  radical  change  in  the  control  of  tba 
police  made  by  the  legislature,  and  the  r»s(- 
ance  to  the  act  by  Mayor  Wood,  resulted  m 
popular  disturbances  in  June  and  July.  Tht 
first  serious  trouble  was  on  June  9,  wbeo  i 
confiict  occurred  for  the  possesnon  of  ths 
street  commissioner's  oflSce— the  goremor  hsr- 
ing  appointed  a  new  head,  and  the  mayor  n- 
frising  to  deliver  the  keys.  An  order  wai  if- 
sued  for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor,  and  a  detarli- 
ment  of  the  new  or  metropolitan  police  w«rt 
with  the  oflicer  to  serve  it  They  were  rtsaai- 
ed  by  the  old  or  municipal  police,  who  adherfd 
to  the  mayor,  and  a  savage  fight  ensued  on  the 
steps  of  the  city  hall ;  many  were  hurt  b«t 
none  killed.  The  7th  regiment  chanced  to  bt 
on  parade  for  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  were  som- 
moned  to  the  city  hall.  The  governor  of  the 
state  came  to  the  city,  but  the  whole  matter 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  courts  in  the  Ujrm 
of  a  suit  for  possession  of  the  disputed  office. 
There  was  no  farther  disturbance  until  JuIt  X 
when  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  soi- 
taining  the  new  police  law  was  annoaarcd. 
This  law  had  been  violently  denounced  bv  tht 
mayor,  and  the  more  turbulent  and  danirerocs 
of  the  people  openly  resisted  it  Under  frt- 
tence  of  obedience  to  the  court  of  laft  Prtwl 
the  mayor  disbanded  his  police  on  the  ere  at 
the  national  celebration.  On  the  4th  the  onal 
license  of  a  holiday  led  to  variona  distar^ 
ances,  resulting  finally  in  a  serious  conlvt 
known  as  the  **  dead  rabbit  riot/'  The  dc«i 
rabbits  were  a  faction  of  the  rowdv  and  vip- 
bond  boys  and  young  men  of  the  tire  Poioti. 
mostly  composed  of  thieves  and  convicts.  CHi 
the  night  of  the  8d  they  attacked  the  pofire 
patrolmen  in  the  Bowery,  but  were  dnvtn  c§ 
oy  another  faction  known  as  Bowery  N>t^ 
The  next  day  an  assault  was  made  upon  tte 
police  in  Jackson  street,  and  in  the  trrvia$ 
there  was  a  series  of  fights  in  the  Five  Poit.tK 
where  even  the  women  threw  brirk*,  stone*, 
pots,  and  kettles  at  the  police  from  the  top*  rf 
the  houses.  The  Bowery  boys  mingled  in  tie 
fight  also,  and  for  hours  there  was  a  mnciof 
contest  over  most  of  the  6th  ward.  There  w« 
some  pistol  firing,  and  the  mob  got  po^r*)** 
of  a  howitzer,  but  did  not  use  it  Order  »■• 
restored  by  calling  out  a  detachment  of  miB- 
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Urjy  who  marched  to  and  fro  over  the  ground, 
▼here  they  fonnd  piles  of  bricks  and  stones, 
reftdy  for  use  by  the  mob.  Some  of  the  police 
wve  badly  braised,  and  one  died  ft'om  his 
wounds ;  1 1  persons  in  all  lost  their  lives  through 
this  riot — ^The  original  charter  of  New  York 
city  was  granted  by  James  II.  in  1686,  amended 
bj  Qaeen  Anne  in  1708,  ftirther  enlarged  by 
George  11.  in  1780,  confirmed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  province  in  1y32,  and  spe- 
dilly  affirmed  after  the  revolution  by  the  state 
legislature.  This  charter  was  of  the  most  lib- 
o^  nature ;  it  made  New  York  practically  a 
free  government,  established  an  elective  coun- 
cil, and  gave  unusual  privileges  to  the  people. 
The  most  important  property  grants  were  the 
exdusive  possession  and  control  of  the  waters 
to  low  water  mark  on  all  the  shores  opposite 
Manhattan  island,  with  the  ownership  of  the 
ferries  for  all  time,  and  the  proprietorship  of 
dl  waste  and  unoccupied  lands  on  the  island. 
The  "mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty" 
were  made  a  perpetual  corporation ;  municipal 
officers  were  created ;  an  annual  election  was 
ordered,  at  which  all  freeholders  and  those 
made  freemen  by  the  act  of  the  city  might 
vote;  full  power  was  conferred  to  make  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  establish  markets,  regulate 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  make  free  citizens, 
h<^  courts  and  administer  Justice,  erect  and 
owrn  wharfs,  grant  licenses  for  all  manner  of 
retail  trade,  and  do  all  necessary  acts  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment The  mayor  was  appointed  by  the  pro- 
Tindal  governor  and  council  until  the  revolu- 
tion; by  the  state  governor  and  council  of  ap- 
pointment until  1821 ;  by  the  common  council 
until  1834  ;  and  thenceforward  bv  the  people 
m  general  election.  No  direct  changes  were 
made  in  this  charter  for  100  years ;  but  much 
of  the  judicial  power  had  been  transferred  to 
regular  courts,  and  the  number  of  members  of 
the  coDunon  council  had  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  In  1829  the  people  in 
city  convention  prepared,  and  the  legislature 
adopted,  the  amended  charter  of  1830.  It 
dinded  the  common  council  into  two  boards 
of  concurrent  powers,  gave  the  mayor  a  veto, 
and  provided  against  extravagance  by  prohib- 
iting the  drawing  of  money  from  the  treasury 
except  upon  previous  specific  appropriations. 
The  next  amendments  were  niade  in  1849, 
when  the  government  was  divided  into  7 
departments,  the  head  of  each  being  elected 
by  the  people ;  the  mayor's  term  was  extend- 
ed to  two  years ;  and  further  checks  were  put 
iipon  hasty  or  wasteful  expenditures  by  re- 
qoiring  previous  publicity  and  prohibiting 
piembers  of  the  common  council  from  being 
interested  in  city  work.  In  1853  the  board  of 
Msistant  aldermen  was  changed  to  a  board  of 
M  councilmen,  the  term  of  aldermen  extended 
to  two  years,  and  city  works  and  property  were 
<^ered  to  be  let  or  sold  by  contract  or  at  auo- 
^n;  the  aldermen  were  displaced  from  the 
court  of  sessions  and  the  oyer  and  terminer 


and  the  appointment  of  policemen  (up  to  this 
time  made  practically  by  the  aldermen)  was 
confided  to  the  mayor,  city  judge,  and  recor- 
der. The  last  and  most  important  changes 
were  made  by  the  amendments  of  1867;  the 
city  was  redistricted  for  aldermen,  reducing  the 
number  from  22  to  17 ;  the  60  councilmen  were 
reduced  to  24;  the  aldermen  were  no  longer 
supervisors,  a  new  county  board  being  created; 
the  mayor  and  common  council  were  entirely 
dissevered  from  the  police;  the  salaries  of 
aldermen  and  councilmen  were  abolished  (but 
have  since  been  restored),  and  their  powers 
were  materially  restricted,  particularly  in  the 
license  for  selling  liquors,  that  duty  going  to  a 
special  commission ;  the  mode  of  choosing  heads 
of  departments  was  changed  in  several  in- 
stances from  election  to  appointment  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen;  some  departments  were 
abolished;  and  still  further  safeguards  were 
enacted  against  reckless  expense,  by  requiring  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  to  exceed  certam  speci- 
fied appropriations,  and  making  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  common  coun- 
cil an  indictable  offence.  But  with  all  these 
changes,  the  charter  of  1780,  known  as  the 
"Montgomerie  charter,"  is  recognized  as  the 
fountain  head  of  city  government,  and  upon 
its  liberal  provisions  rest  the  vast  public  and 
private  interests  of  the  municipality. 

NEW  ZEALAND  (so  called  by  its  Dutch 
discoverer  Tasman,  in  honor  of  Zealand  in  the 
Netherlands),  a  British  colony  consisting  of  8 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  called  re- 
spectively the  North  island,  the  Middle  island, 
and  the  South  or  Stewart^s  island,  stretching 
from  lat.  84**  15'  to  47**  80'  S.,  and  between 
long.  166**  and  179**  E.,  and  about  1,200  m.  8.  E. 
from  Australia ;  pop.  about  120,000,  of  whom 
56,000  are  aborigines.  The  North  island  is  600 
m.  long  and  of  very  irregular  shape,  varying 
in  breadth  from  5  to  800  m.  The  Middle  island 
is  550  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  110 
m.  The  South  island  is  triangular  in  shape, 
and  measures  about  80  m.  on  each  side.  The 
North  island  contains  40,000  sq.  m.,  the  Mid- 
dle island  60,000,  and  the  South  island  1,500 ; 
total  area,  101,500  sq.  m.  The  three  islands  in 
shape,  like  Italy,  resemble  a  boot,  the  toe  of 
which  is  toward  the  N. ;  and  they  are  nearly 
eaual  in  size  to  that  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. — ^The  North 
island  is  separated  from  the  Middle  island  by 
Oook*s  strait,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  18 
m.  wide ;  and  the  Middle  is  separated  from  the 
South  island  by  Foveaux's  strait,  which  is  15 
m.  wide.  The  coast  line  of  the  whole  group  is 
8,120  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  one  half 
belongs  to  the  North  island,  whose  shores 
abound  in  indentations.  The  best  harbors  of 
this  island  are  in  the  northern  district,  between 
North  Oape  and  Cape  Oolville,  in  which  are 
found  the  magnificent  ports  of  Mongonui,  "Wan- 
garei,  Auckland,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands.  South 
of  Oape  Oolville,  on  the  E.  side,  for  the  space 
of  200  m.,  there  are  only  two  safe  anchorages, 
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Iferonrj  bay  and  Tanranga.  the  former  of  which 
does  not  admit  large  vessels.  On  the  remain- 
der of  the  E.  coast,  for  a  distance  of  400  m., 
there  is  no  safe  harbor  except  the  excellent  one 
at  Wellington  at  the  S.  end  of  the  isUmd.  On  the 
W.  coast  of  the  North  island  Uie  principid  har- 
bors are  Manokna,  Eaipara,  and  Hokianga, 
which  are  spacious  and  secure,  bat  obstruct- 
ed by  sand  bars  at  the  entrances.  At  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Middle  island  are  many  ex- 
tensive sounds  and  harbors  with  deep  water; 
but  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  coast,  a  distance 
of  500  m.,  the  only  ports  are  Akaroa.  Victoria, 
and  Otago.  On  die  S.  and  8.  W.  sides  of  this 
island  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent; 
and  higher  up  on  the  W.  side  is  Jackson*s  bay, 
a  safe  anchorage.  From  Jackson^s  bay  north- 
ward, a  distance  of  800  m.,  the  rest  of  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Middle  island  is  open  and  exposed. 
In  the  South  island  there  are  several  safe 
harbors.  The  tide  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  group 
rises  to  the  average  height  of  6  feet,  and  on 
the  W.  coast  10  feet— The  centre  of  the  North 
island  is  occupied  b^  lofty  mountains,  which 
send  off  spurs  m  vanous  directions  to  the  sea 
coast,  ana  are  covered  from  their  bases  nearly 
to  their  summits  with  primeval  forests.  The 
highest  mountain  of  the  central  range  is  Rua- 
piuiu,  which  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  rises  into 
the  regiod  of  perpetual  snow ;  one  of  its  peaks, 
Tongiuiro,  is  an  active  volcano,  6,000  feet  high. 
At  Sie  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  is  Mt 
Egmont,  a  volcano,  8,270  feet  high ;  it  is  a  per- 
fect cone  in  shape,  and  always  capped  with 
snow.  Three  lines  of  volcanic  craters  with 
high  cones  stretch  across  the  island,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  bay  of  Plenty  on  the  N. 
coast  is  an  active  volcano  called  Wakavi  or 
THiite  island,  which  is  8  m.  in  circumference 
and  860  feet  high.  The  Middle  island  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  mount^n  range  which  runs  from 
the  N.  to  the  S.  W.  extremity,  and  in  some 

E laces  reaches  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  far 
evond  the  snow  line;  its  highest  peak  is 
caUed  by  the  English  Mt  Oook.  The  high- 
est portion  of  this  range  is  known  as  the 
Soutnem  Alps.  Toward  both  the  E.  and  W. 
coasts  this  range  is  abrupt  and  precipitous.  On 
the  E.  broad  and  fertile  plains,  ana  on  the  W. 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  lie  between  it  and  the 
sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  are  extensive 
table-lands.  There  are  no  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  in  the  Middle  island.  The  South  island 
is  mountainous,  but  the  highest  summits  do  not 
exceed  8,000  feet  in  elevation.— The  North 
island  abounds  in  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
which  give  easv  access  to  the  most  inlands 
districts.  The  largest  river  is  the  Waikato, 
which  rises  in  the  Taupo  lake  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  running  N.  200  m.  reaches 
the  sea  on  the  W.  coast.  Several  rivers  of 
considerable  size  'flow  from  the- central  moun- 
tains of  the  Middle  island  across  the  great  east- 
em  plain  to  the  sea.  Like  all  the  rivers  of 
New  Zealand,  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  the  moun- 


tain snows.  The  interior  of  the  Norlh 
abounds  in  lakes,  one  of  which.  Lake  Taopo, 
is  80  m.  long  and  20  broad ;  another,  RoComa- 
hana,  is  in  parts  boilins  hot  There  are  ser. 
end  extensive  lakes  in  the  oentre  of  the  Middle 
island,  one  of  which,  caUed  Te  Wai  Poonaai, 
is  said  to  be  of  a  green  color  and  bordened  by 
greenstone  rooks. — ^In  the  North  island  the  roeb 
are  primary,  metamorphic,  volcanic,  tram«, 
and  sedimentary.  The  mountains  are  chjttfv 
~  of  lower  slate  rocks,  intersected  viu 


Itic  veins,  scorie,  slate,  primary  aandrtoee, 
and  limestone.  The  rocks  oontaio  aulphv, 
alum,  manffanese,  obsidian,  iron,  copper,  d- 
ver,  and  gold.  In  the  limestone  di^iicts  an 
extensive  caverns  formed  by  the  actioo  ti 
water.  Hot  and  cold  springs,  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  iron,  and  silidons  matter,  m 
found  in  every  district  In  the  Middle  islsad 
the  lower  rocks  are  clay  and  metamurpbk 
schists,  intersected  by  dikes  of  greenstoDe,  « iak 
compact  and  amygdaloidal  basalC  Grinke 
has  not  been  found.  The  plains  are  composed 
of  clayey  loam,  and  beds  ^  ooal  and  H^dts 
are  known  to  exist  Earthquakes  are  very  fre> 
quent  in  New  Zealand.  At  Nelson  fi5  shucks 
were  registered  between  1848  and  1854^  sod 
at  Wellington  there  were  24  shocks  in  ISU. 
Oook^s  strait  is  the  centre  of  the  earthqtiaki 
region.  The  shocks  are  not  violent  and  vizh 
slightly  built  houses  are  not  much  dreaded. 
Throughout  the  group  there  appears  to  be 
a  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  so  thai  Ik  Cook's 
strait  rocks  have  appeared  where  nooe  were 
visible  when  the  oountir  was  first  distovcrvd, 
and  at  Port  Nicholson  the  land  has  risen  5  fed 
since  1846.  <'New  Zealand.""  si^  Dr.  Thom- 
son, "  is  an  admirable  geolo^csl  school :  thcrt 
travellers  may  see  ihi^  form  of  Vesuvius,  tie 
dome-shaped  summits  of  Auvergne,  the  ek- 
vated  craters  of  the  Caracas,  and  the  geytctv 
of  Iceland.  Taupo,  Tongariro,  Rotonisfsns, 
Rotorua,  and  White  island  are  almost  nui- 
vailed  geological  curiosities.  Above  the  tm- 
tombed  village  of  Te  Bapa,  on  the  border  of 
the  Taupo  lake,  basaltic  rocks  mi^  be  smb  a 
the  process  of  conversion  into  soft  day  by 
heat  and  chemical  action ;  where  the  Timpk^ 
riro  river  falls  into  the  lake,  travellers  Bay 
observe  how  rapidly  pumice  stone  and  ochcr 
deposits  are  lessening  the  sixe  of  this  inlas^ 
sea.  Grand  and  beantifbl  geysers,  ejcebaf 
water  2^  above  the  boiling  point  of  pure  vatic; 
and  holding  various  silicates  in  soratioa,  if» 
found  around  the  lakes  of  Rotomahans  anA 
Rotorua.  This  water  on  cooling  incnists  every 
substance  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  birdf 
thrown  into  it  are  brought  out  like  pieces  of 
flint."— The  flora  of  New  Zealand  is  as  ranark- 
able  as  its  geology.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  trees  and  Ura^ 
the  paucity  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  al- 
most total  want  of  annuala  There  are  liO 
species  of  indigenous  trees,  and  more  iktm. 
2,000  species  of  plants  have  already  U-«n  dis- 
co verea  of  which  507  species  of  flow  erii^  |<^*nis 
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ire  peculiar  to  the  ooontry.    The  eonifera  are 
the  most  OQnspicaouB  natural  order,  although 
wHh  oomparativelj  few  species.    Almost  all 
the  trees  of  New  Zealand  are  evergreens, 
and  the  change  of  seasons  consequently  makes 
Utile  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  forests, 
liie  most  remaricable  tree  is  the  kauri  pine, 
which  is  found  onlj  in  the  N.  part  of  the  North 
idand.   It  grows  to  great  size,  often  to  a  cir- 
comferenoe  of  40  feet,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  90  fiset  without  a  branch.    From  the  light- 
DMsand  toughness  of  the  stem  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  masts,  for  which  it  is  in  great  demand. 
It  produces  a  gum  which  has  been  sold  in  Eng- 
knd  for  |400  a  ton ;  but  the  fresh  gum  is  worth- 
Im,  and  onlj  that  is  of  value  which  is  found 
buried  in  the  earth  on  the  site  of  ancient  for- 
eitL  The  totara  pine  equals  the  hauri  in  size 
and  commercial  value ;  and  the  puriri^  a  tree 
of  the  same  botanical  order  as  the  teak,  rivals 
the  Engliah  oak  in  hardness,  and  has  a  girth 
of  SO  feet    One  palm  tree,  the  areca  sapida^ 
grows  in  New  Zealand.    The  abundant  fern 
roots  of  the  coontrj  formerly  supplied  the 
sborigines  with  food,  as  did  also  the  tender 
ihoots  of  the  palm.    From  the  poisonous  tutu 
berries  they  expressed  a  wholesome  and  re- 
freahiDg  drink.    The  trunks  of  the  kauri  and 
Mara  pines  served  for  canoes,  and  the  tough 
<itree  fiimished  paddles  and  spears.    But  the 
mah  reliance  of  the  natives  was  on  the  flax 
plmt,  which  was  used  for  building  and  thatch- 
ing hnts,  and  of  which  they  made  sails,  nets, 
Ming  tackle,  plates,  ropes,  baskets,  medicine, 
sod  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing. — ^Thirteen 
tpsciesof  sea  wnunmRliA  are  found  on  the  coasts, 
^  8  whales,  3  dolphins^  and  8  seals.    Dogs 
sod  rats  were  the  only  native  ouadrupeds  when 
the  ishmds  were  first  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  natiye  rats  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
bj^e  Norway  rat,  introduced  by  the  English 
Kttlers;  and  the  native  dogs,  which  were  for- 
nwilj  used  for  food,  are  now  extinct,  no  care 
hafing  been  taken  to  preserve  them  after  the 
introduction  of  the  pig,  which  took  their  place 
on  the  tables  of  the  natives.    New  2^ealand 
Itt  88  species  of  birds,  most  of  which  have 
plumage  of  dull  colors.    Of  the  falcon  familj 
there  are  two  species,  one  called  kahu,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon;  the  other,  called  kar&- 
■"mm,  is  an  active  and  daring  sparrow  hawk. 
There  is  only  one  species  of  owl,  which  the 
natires  call  bm-hni  or  ru-ru,  while  the  settlers 
<»D  it  "more  pork,"  because  its  cry  resembles 
tbose  words.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  birds 
UDong  the  natives  is  the  huia,  which  has  the 
^r  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  blackbird. 
It  has  4  long  tidl  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
whidi  are  worn  by  the  natives  as  ornaments 
for  the  head.    The  tui,  a  dark-colored  bird  of 
^  honey-sucker  family,  is  called  the  parson 
by  the  Europeans  from  two  snow-white  feathers 
which  hang  under  the  chin  like  a  clergyman's 
ptads;  it  is  also  called  the  mocking  bird  from 
^  powers  of  imitation.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
^oiBin<mbirda  in  the  country.   Another  honey- 
voL.  xn. — 19 


sucker,  called  kokor(nnaka  by  the  natives  and 
bell  bird  by  the  settlers,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  with  a  long  beak,  and  is  a  famous 
songster.  There  is  one  species  of  crow,  a  small, 
timid,  and  thievish  bird.  The  parrot  family  is 
abundant,  and  has  5  species,  8  of  which  are 
small  green  birds  with  different  colored  heads. 
The  kaka  is  a  large  brown  parrot,  great  nxmi- 
bers  of  which  assemble  at  sunrise  and  sunset 
on  berry-bearing  trees,  uttering  discordant 
screams,  which  among  the  natives  serve  as 
signals  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day^s 
labor.  *'  The  kaka  has  cried  "  is  synonymous 
with  "  The  co(^  has  crowed,"  or  ^*  It  is  time 
to  get  up."  The  kakapo^  or  night  parrot,  is  a 
very  remarkable  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  fowL  There  is  one  species  of  pigeon, 
a  large,  stupid  bird,  very  numerous  and  much 
used  for  food.  The  most  peculiar  birds  of  New 
Zealand  are  8  species  of  the  stnUhionida  or 
runner  family,  which  are  called  kiwi$  by  the 
natives  and  apteryx  by  naturalists,  the  Isjrgest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  the  sxnall- 
est  16  inches  long.  These  wingless  and  tailless 
birds  are  nocturnal  and  burrowing  in  their 
habits,  and  have  hair-like  feathers  and  lon^ 
beaks  for  searching  out  worms  in  mud  and 
water.  Allied  to  these  strange  creatures  was 
the  ffigantic  dinomis,  now  probably  extinct, 
which  reached  the  height  of  14  or  16  feet. 
(See  DmoBNis.)  The  natives  called  these  mon- 
sters mo(u,  and  from  their  traditionary  descrip- 
tions the  bird  seems  to  have  resembled  m 
shape  and  appearance  a  Cochin  China  fowl. 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  settlers  that  spe- 
cimens of  these  birds  yet  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mid^e  island,  though  none  have  been  seen 
since  1650.  There  are  no  serpents  in  New 
Zealand,  and  toads  and  frogs  were  imknown 
to  the  natives,  though  since  1852  a  few  small 
specimens  have  been  found  by  the  English  set- 
tlers. Six  species  of  small  and  harmless  lizards 
have  been  found,  and  are  held  in  terror  by  the 
natives  from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  inhabit  them.  The 
bravest  warrior,  it  is  said,  will  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  their  name,  which  is  in  the  native 
tongue  ngarara.  More  than  100  species  of  fish 
are  found  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  largest 
peculiar  to  the  islands  is  the  ha^uku^  which  is 
often  caught  exceeding  100  lbs.  m  weight.  In 
the  rivers  and  lakes  eels  are  found  weighing 
50  lbs.,  and  the  lakes  abound  with  inanga^  a 
small,  delicate  fish,  resembling  the  English 
whitebait  About  100  species  of  insects  have 
been  found,  of  which  one  half  belong  to  the 
order  coleoptera.  Mosquitoes  and  sand  files 
are  plentiful  and  troublesome  in  the  North  isl- 
and in  summer.  Spiders  are  numerous,  and 
two  species  are  said  to  be  poisonous. — ^The  cli- 
mate of  New  Zealand  is  universally  described 
by  those  familiar  with  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  con- 
stitution and  haoits  of  the  English  race.  The 
smnmer  is  longer  and  somewhat  warmer  than 
that  of  England,  and  the  other  seasons  much 
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milder,  with  man j  more  fine  days.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  climate  is  the  high  winds  which 
prevail  in  some  districts,  though  in  man j  parts 
the  atmosphere  is  pecoHarly  serene.  The  coast 
climate  is  the  most  changeahle  and  the  most 
temperate  in  the  world,  the  heat  varying  from 
40**  to  70*,  and  occasionally  touching  both  ex- 
tremes in  24  hours.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of  the  North  island  is  57^  and  that  of 
the  Middle  island  52*.  January  and  February 
are  the  warmest  months  of  the  year,  and  June 
and  July  the  coldest.  8now  seldom  lies  on 
^e  ground  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ice  is 
only  occasionally  seen  in  winter.  There  are 
neither  wet  nor  dry  seasons.  A  fortnight  sel- 
dom passes  without  rain,  and  rain  rarely  con- 
tinues for  8  successive  days.  The  atmosphere 
is  more  moist  tiian  that  of  England,  and  fogs 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
group.  There  is  not  only  sufficient  sunshine, 
however,  to  ripen  every  English  fruit,  but  figs, 
peaches,  grapes,  nectarines,  melons,  and  maize 
thrive  well  hi  the  open  air.  Spring  beghis  in 
September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in 
April,  and  winter  in  June.  The  sunmner  morn- 
ings are  always  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
summer  nights  often  singularly  beautiful  and 
mild.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can 
work  and  expose  themselves  to  the  climate  of 
New  Zealand  without  injury  during  more  days 
in  the  year  and  for  more  hours  in  the  day  than 
in  any  other  country.  Dr.  Thomson  says 
that  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  the  climate 
*^  probably  arises  from  the  evenness  of  the  tem- 
perature at  all  seasons,  the  constant  agitation 
the  wind  produces  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  circumstance  that  from  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  blows,  it  passes  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean;  in  addition  to  which  the  country 
contains  few  physical  sources  of  disease." — 
New  Zealand  is  inhabited  by  British  settlers, 
and  by  an  aboriginal  race  who  call  themselves 
the  Maori,  and  who  belong  to  the  Malay  divi- 
sion of  mankind,  and  specifically  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  found  in  the  Sandwich, 
Navigators^  Marquesas,  and  Society  islands. 
They  are  a  tall,  stout  people,  the  average 
height  of  the  men  being  6  feet  6}  inches,  and 
their  average  weight  140  lbs.  Their  shape  is 
peculiar,  their  bodies  and  arms  being  longer 
and  their  legs  shorter  than  those  of  English- 
men of  the  same  stature.  The  New  Zealander^s 
hair  is  generally  coarse  and  black,  though 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  rusty  red  tinge.  He 
has  good  teeth,  a  short  and  broad  nose,  lar^ 
dark  brown  eyes,  large  mouth,  long  upper  hp, 
a  broad  face,  a  high,  narrow,  and  retreating 
forehead,  and  a  skm  of  an  olive  brown  color, 
which  in  some  is  so  fair  that  blushes  can  be 
seen,  while  in  a  few  the  skin  is  dark  almost  to 
blackness.  The  countenances  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  singularly  grave  and  thoughtful,  and 
do  not  often  betray  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
The  women  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  men, 
though  when  young  they  are  graceful  and 
pleasmg,  with  mild  eyes,  soft,  sweet,  pathetic 


voices,  and  great  ease  of  manner.    In  that  p«- 
culiar  disfigurement  of  the  human  body  knowi 
as  tattooing  the  New  Zealanders  have  ootschp- 
ped  all  o&er  people.    Tattooing  on  the  Im 
they  term  moh>^  and  on  the  body  ^tkahUr;  tU 
term  tattoo,  though  of  Polynesian  origin,  \k\^ 
unknown  in  their  dialect.    The  male  New  Z«t> 
landers  tattoo  their  faces,  hips,  and  thigh« ;  oi 
the  women  tattoo  their  lips,  chins,  and  tjf 
hds,  and  occasionally  draw  a  few  lines  oa  xhti 
bodies.    The  figures  of  the  tattoo  are  aliit 
among  persons  of  the  same  tribe.     Th«pir 
ment  used  is  charcoal  made  from  kanri  ^ca 
and  from  other  vegetable  subetancea.    Uadtf 
the  skin  the  charcoal  looks  bine,  and  growi 
less  dark  in  the  course  of  years.    The  oriri 
of  tattooing  seems  to  have  been  adenre  toUk 
fierce  in  battle ;  but  since  the  introdnrtioa  <ji 
firearms,  by  which  fighting  is  carried  on  tf  i 
distance,  this  motive  has  ceased  to  optnU.  isd 
tattooing  is  going  out  of  fashion,  thoogh  a  v 
sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  conrcslxr 
the  advance  of  years,  for  it  makes  the  old  Iua 
young.    The  heads  of  the  New  Zealanden  tn 
on  an  average  smaller  than  those  of  EnropesH, 
and  their  intellectual  Acuities  inferior  xa  tk 
qualities  that  derive  their  cultivation  from  i 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  wisdooK  <Y 
others.    They  are  aeficient  in  reason  and  >d^ 
ment,  have  little  imagination,  and  are  atjAto. 
capable  of  generalizing.    They,  however,  pes- 
BOSS  strong  memories  and  ^ck  peroepChca 
such  as  are  coounonly  acquired  by  pe^wcail 
activity  of  the  external  organs  of  sense.    TW; 
fables,  traditions,  and  songs  show  a  goud  deml 
of  wit  and  humor,  qualities  which  are  a>*> 
often  displayed  in  their  conversation.    Tkey 
are  fond  of  simple  and  noisy  music,  and  have 
an  accurate  perception  of  musical  time.    Th«v 
comprehend  pictures  with  difilenltT,  end  i> 
not  understand  the  blending  of  colors ;  ti«^ 
language  has  no  word  for  blue.    In  gcocral  3 
may  be  said  that  they  have  the  minds  of  ci  I- 
dren  and  the  passions  of  men.    In  cb 
they  are  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  and 
fhl,  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  not  | 
benevolent,  affectionate  to  their  friend  i 
kindred,  honest  and  observant  of  their  | 
They  are  cheerful  in  diq>osition,  a 
it  disgraceful  to  give  way  to  anger.    In  thae 
habits  they  are  dirty  and  indolent^  bat  art  \mm 
addicted  to  intoxication  than  most  aai«npp^ 
When  fbund  by  the  Europeans  they  wert  ^- 
Tided  into  18  nations,  which  were  agun  wO- 
divided  into  a  number  of  tribea.    £*c^  trb» 
acknowledged  a  chief  as  its  head,  who  in  I  4 
turn  regarded  the  chief  of  the  nation  aa  i,m 
lord.    Elach  nation  was  divided  into  6  ckmam 
the  arihi,  or  principal  chieC  who  wan  aj»* 
high  j^riest ;  the  tana,  or  fiunily  of  the  jrs.  -- 
pal  chief;  the  ranffat^^  or  infierior  chief* ;  lii* 
tutua,  or  middle  classes;  the  ware,  or  jovi.r 
classes ;  and  the  taurahareiay  or  slaveA.     TVs 
succession  of  chieft  was  hereditarT,  aad  t^M* 
had  both  civil  and  eccleaiartical  jnrisilirtictt. 
but  could  do  little  without  the  aanctioa  o^  xl^ 
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nijoritj  of  the  people.    The  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  tapu  or  taboo,  with  its  superstitious 
obwrnmceS)  by  which  certain  things  or  per- 
sons were  made  sacred  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  was  of  much  political  valae,  and  was 
ft«elj!ued  in  governing  and  restraining  the 
oommon  people.    The  New  Zealanders  wor- 
shipped yarioas  gods,  f^parently  personifica- 
tions of  natural  objects  and  powers,  to  whom 
they  addressed  prayers  and  offered  sacrifices. 
Their  gods  were  spiritual  and  invisible,  and 
they  paid  no  worship  to  idols.    Manv  of  the 
gods  were  deified  men,  ancestral  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  ornation  by  whom  they  were  worshipped. 
They  believed  in  a  future  sMe  of  existence,  and 
thst  there  was  an  immortal  spirit  within  their 
bodies.    There  were  two  distinct  abodes  for 
departed  spirits,  neither  of  which  was  a  place 
of  punishment,  evil  deeds  being  punished  not 
in  the  next  world  but  in  this,  by  sickness  and 
other  personal  misfortunes.    They  had  no  idea 
at  all  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    Their 
priests  were  supposed  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  gods,  and  to  express  their  wishes  and 
oonunandis.  Sorcerers  were  thought  to  possess 
great  powers,  and  were  held  in  peculiar  dread. 
The  moral  code  was  adapted  to  various  social 
conditions  and  circumstances.    Among  chiefs 
courage,  Uberality,  command  of  temper,  endur- 
ance of  torture  without  complaint,  revenge  of 
iig'nries,  and  abstinence  from  insult  to  oUiers, 
were  regarded  as  virtues ;  obedience  to  their 
masters  and  respect  for  the  taboo  were  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  slaves ;  among  married  wo- 
men fidelity  to  their  husbands  constituted  vir- 
tue.   A  ceremony  called  iriiri  or  rohi  was  per- 
formed by  the  priests  upon  infants  before  they 
were  a  month  old,  and  consisted  of  a  species  of 
baptism,  sometimes  by  sprinkling,  sometimes 
by  fanmersion  in  a  stream.    When  first  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  New  Zealanders  lived  in 
fortified  villages  called  pahSy  which  were  built 
on  peninsulas  or  on  the  tops  of  steep  hills. 
Since  the  general  introduction  among  them  of 
Christianity,  these  forts  have  been  abandoned, 
except  a  few  that  are  conveniently  situated, 
ind  the  natives  live  in  unguarded  villages  and 
&rm  houses.    The  different  nations  were  al- 
most constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
drO  wars  between  the  tribes  of  a  nation  were 
not  unoonmion.    These  contests  were  carried 
on  with  ferocious  barbarity ;  the  defeated  tribe 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  or  killed  and  eaten, 
cannibalism  being  universal.    Quarrels  about 
Itnd  and  about  women  were  the  usual  causes 
of  strife,  but  wars  were  not  entered  upon  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  deliberation  and  attempts 
St  eonciliadon  and  mediation.  During  war  sea 
fights  occasionally  took  place  between  fleets 
of  canoes,  these  vessels  K>r  military  purposes 
being  made  80  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  deep,  and  propelled  by  50  paddles  on  each 
nde.    The  weapons  used  in  war  before  the 
mtrodaction  of  firearms  were  slings,  javelins, 
long  spears  made  of  pine,  hardened  by  fire  and 
wp  at  both  ends,  and  clubs  and  tomahawks 


of  greenstone  or  other  hard  stones.  Bows 
and  arrows  they  were  acquainted  with,  but  did 
not  use  in  war.  Of  late  years  these  weapons 
have  all  been  laid  aside,  and  firearms  adopted. 
Wars  among  the  aborigines  in  fact  have  nearly 
ceased,  the  cessation  of  slavery  and  of  cannibal- 
ism having  removed  many  of  the  inducements 
to  strife.  The  last  known  instance  of  cannibal- 
ism was  in  1843,  and  slavery  has  quietly  died 
out  under  the  influence  of  Ohristiamty  and  the 
British  government.  Marriage  among  the  New 
Zealanders  was  not  cqpnected  with  any  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Before  marriage  girls  not 
betrothed  in  infancy  were  permitted  to  indulge 
in  promiscuous  intercourse  if  they  pleased,  and 
the  more  lovers  they  had  the  more  valuable 
were  they  reckoned.  Harried  women,  how- 
ever, were  kept  under  strict  restraint,  and  infi- 
delity was  punished  severely,  often  with  death. 
Polygamy  was  permitted,  and  men  could  di- 
vorce their  wives  simply  by  turning  them  out 
of  doors.  Since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity a  great  change  has  taken  place  among 
the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  now 
generally  clothed  like  civiUzed  men,  and  pos- 
sess flocks,  herds,  furniture,  houses,  and  culti- 
vated lands.  One  half  of  the  adult  natives  can 
read  and  write,  and  two  thirds  of  them  belong 
to  Ohristian  churches.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  f^om  various  causes,  especially 
from  the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  been  diminishing  in  numbers 
for  the  last  80  years.  The  aboriginal  popula- 
tion, formerly  computed  at  100,000,  was  K)und 
by  an  enumeration  in  1858  to  be  little  more 
than  half  that  number. — ^The  language  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
tongue  generally  spoken  by  the  brown  races  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Malay.  The  alphabet,  as  it  has  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  English  mission- 
aries, consists  of  14  letters :  A,  E,  H,  I,  K,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  R,  T,  U,  W,  Ng.  The  language  is 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  its  gramma- 
tical forms,  and  the  absence  of  distinctions  in 
gender ;  declension  and  conjugation  are  effect- 
ed as  in  English  by  particles,  and  superlatives 
are  made  by  reduplication.  Among  the  priests 
a  sacred  language  was  in  use,  unintelligible  to 
the  common  people,  and  containing  many  San- 
scrit words.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct  A  con- 
siderable body  of  literature  was  preserved  by 
tradition  in  the  shape  of  fables,  stories,  prov- 
erbs, songs,  and  laments  for  the  dead.  Theu* 
poetry  is  mostly  lyrical,  and  none  of  it  is  epic 
or  dramatic.  Each  sentence  is  metrically  ar- 
ranged, but  rhyme  is  not  used.  The  prose 
stories  are  of  great  length,  some  of  them  re- 
quiring successive  days  for  their  narration. 
In  style  and  spirit  they  resemble  children's 
tales.  Several  collections  of  this  literature  have 
been  made  by  Englishmen,  among  them  Ko 
nga  moteatea  me  nga  Hahirara  0  nga  Maoris 
*^  Poems,  Traditions,  and  Chaunts  of  the  Mao- 
ries,"  by  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B,  (Wellington, 
1858). — ^The  British  colonists  have  divided  New 
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Zealand  into  7  provinces,  of  which  4  (AocUand, 
Taranaki,  Wellington,  and  Hawkers  Bay)  are  in 
the  North  island,  and  8  (Nelson,  Canterhurj,  and 
Otago)  in  the  Middle  island,  the  South  island 
heing  also  included  in  the  province  of  Otago. 
The  chief  town  and  capital  of  Auckland,  the 
most  northerly  province,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  occupies  a  fine  commercial  posi- 
tion on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  deep 
gulfs,  and  is  well  built,  with  a  population  of 
10,000.  It  has  2  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  It  is  the  teat  of  government  not 
only  for  its  province  but  for  the  whole  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Bay  of  Islands,  a  small  settlement 
on  a  fine  harbor  50  or  60  m.  N.  of  Auckland, 
is  much  resorted  to  by  American  whalers,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  U.  S.  consulate.  The  capital 
of  Taranaki  is  New  Plymouth,  on  the  W.  coast 
near  ^t.  Egraont,  in  a  region  remarkable  for 
salubrity,  ttie  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  1859  the  population 
was  about  8,000.  The  capital  of  Wellington 
is  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  a  beautiful  bay 
opening  into  Oook's  strait,  and  surrounded  by 
scenery  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  bay  of  Naples;  it  is  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes;  pop.  in  1859,  8,000.  Napier,  a 
small  village  on  the  S.  £.  coast,  is  the  seat  of 
ffovemment  for  the  province  of  Hawke's  Bay. 
Nelson,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  Blind  bay  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Middle  island.  It  ei^oys  a  more  equable, 
serene,  and  dry  climate  than  any  other  part  of 
New  Zealand,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  capital  of  Can- 
terbury is  Ohristchurch,  on  the  small  river 
Avon  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  8,000. 
Dunedin  on  the  S.  £.  coast  is  the  capital  of 
Otago,  the  most  southern  province:  pop. 
2,000,  The  colonists  of  New  Zealand  have 
been  mostly  of  a  class  much  superior  in  educa- 
tion, wealth,  and  social  position  to  those  of  any 
other  English  colony.  The  imperial  parlia- 
ment in  1852  sanctioned  a  constitution  for  New 
Zealand,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  as 
follows.  The  7  provinces  possess  distinct  gov- 
ernments, consisting  of  a  superintendent  and 
provincial  council  elected  for  4  years  by  a  suf- 
n*age  nearly  universal.  The  government  of 
the  whole  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  tba  crown,  and  in  a  general  assem- 
bly consisting  of  a  legislative  council  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  latter  having  86 
members  elected  for  5  years,  and  the  former 
15  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor. 
Both  in  the  general  and  provincial  administra- 
tions the  pnnciple  of  responsible  government 
is  carried  out,  and  legislative  majorities,  as  in 
England,  create  and  turn  out  cabinets.  The 
colonists  of  New  Zealand  are  mostly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  their  exports  consist  of  po- 
tatoes and  other  provisions  and  timber  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  wool,  tallow,' spars,  flax,  gums, 
and  copper  ore  to  England.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1857  was  £869,894,  and  of  the  im- 
ports £992,994.    The  revenue  in   1857  was 


£248,257,  and  the  total  expenditiire  of  tb«|Eof. 
emment  £890,957.  The  British  troops  in  the 
same  year  nnmbered  about  1 ,800  men.  The  in- 
tercourse  with  the  United  States  is  confiacd  to 
the  visits  of  a  few  whalers,  mostly  to  the  Bat  ot 
Islands.  Education  has  been  liberaQy  prdrided 
for,  chiefly  by  the  church  organizations  of  Um 
colony,  and  there  are  good  schools  in  all  tU 
towns.  In  1851  the  number  of  persons  belanr 
ing  to  Protestant  denominatimia  was  22.67a,  <4 
whom  14,179  were  of  the  chorch  of  Enfjaad: 
and  there  were  8,478  Roman  Catholics  and  C 
Jews.  There  are  church  of  England  bivbdp*  at 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Whaiapo,  atA 
Ohristchurch,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishofi  at 
Wellington.  In  1858  there  were  16  Dewiif«> 
pers  published  in  the  colony,  one  of  them  n 
the  native  language,  4  semi-weekly,  and  tU 
rest  weekly. — The  Maori,  or  aborigines  of  K c» 
Zealand,  according  to  their  own  traditiotia,  ran* 
originally  from  a  place  called  Ilawaiki,  vbri 
the  most  recent  investigators  suppose  to  fasrr 
been  Savaii  in  the  Navigators*  islands.  TLt  j 
traditions  still  speak  of  Raratonga,  Parina. 
and  Manono,  well  known  islands  of  that  rrtk*. 
In  consequence  of  civil  war  their  ance«it(tn  u 
the  number  of  800  emigrated  from  Hawaii:  a 
20  large  canoes  about  A.  D.  1400,  and  mfur  t 
voyage  of  8,000  miles  reached  New  ZeaJsod 
which  they  found  uninhabited.  The  diKvrtry 
of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans  is  claimed  It 
the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch.  It  is  •»- 
serted  that  Binot  Pauhnier  do  Gonncrilk,  s 
French  navigator,  visited  the  coontry  in  1501 
and  that  Juan  Fernandez  reached  it  from  ti« 
W.  coast  of  South  America  in  1576 ;  but  theft 
visits  are  of  doubtful  occurrence.  The  Vmei 
navigator  Tasman,  with  two  ships  from  Bm*- 
via,  anchored  (Sept  18,1642)  in  a  bav  in  thr 
Middle  island,  next  to  that  in  which  Uie  tuvc 
of  Nelson  now  stands.  He  had  an  encosnter 
with  the  natives,  in  which  he  lost  4  men.  md 
departed  without  having  land^  caDhig  tW 
place  Massacre  bay,  and  naming  the  nxatrr 
New  Zealand.  A  century  later  CmpL  Coc4. 
during  his  voyage  to  the  southern  hembfJbfn 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  landed  at  Ti- 
ranga  in  the  province  of  Auckland  in  1769,  md 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  erawz 
of  England.  Three  years  later  a  French  bst> 
gator,  Marion  du  Freene,  arrived  with  tv^ 
ships  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  altera  mostl.  • 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  otfrnbed 
them  by  violating  the  taboo  and  potting  mmt 
of  their  chiefs  in  irons,  and  was  mcxurdmtj 
attacked  and  killed  with  25  of  his  men.  Cafa. 
Cook  subsequently  visited  New  Zealand  4  ciirM. 
and  introduced  pigs,  potatoes,  and  other  vsrfa. 
animals  and  vegetables.  A  few  years  ks«r 
English  and  American  whalers  befran  to  trt- 
quent  the  coast,  and  a  number  of  runaway 
sailors  took  up  their  abode  among  the  pn^^ 
and  married  native  women.  Europcen  visiir*^ 
were  generally  treated  with  kindness,  tl  t<cri 
in  1809,  the  captain  of  the  English  ship  B<*.id 
having  floggedand  otherwise  iU-Created  a  c^«  ' 
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itWangsroA,  his  tribe  in  revenge  mass^ored 
tho  crew  and  passengers  of  the  ship  to  the 
number  of  70.  In  1820  Honga  Hika,  the  most 
difltingQished  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  visited 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  attention 
hj  George  IV.  and  loaded  with  presents,  with 
which  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 
be  speedily  introduced  among  his  people  the 
elements  of  civilization  and  Christianity ;  for 
though  he  did  not  become  a  Christian  himself, 
be  intnistod  his  children  to  be  educated  by  the 
mitfionaries,  who  had  first  visited  New  Zealand 
in  1814,  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Manden,  and  whom  he  always  protected  and 
eoeooraged.  In  1888  the  British  government 
appointed  a  resident  at  New  Zealand,  and  in 
1SS8  Capt  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  islands  as 
lieatenant-govemor,  the  European  population 
atti^  time  exceeding  1,000  persons,  and  the 
number  of  vessels,  chiefly  whmers,  entering  the 
Bay  of  IsIlUids  in  that  year  amounting  to  180. 
The  number  of  converts  made  by  the  mission- 
aries was  at  tills  time  about  4,000.  In  the  fol- 
loiring  year  the  New  Zealand  company  was 
chartered  in  England  with  a  capital  of  £500,- 
000,  the  earl  of  Durham,  Francis  Baring,  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  and  merchants  being 
at  its  head ;  and  systematic  colonization  was 
comment^  by  a  settlement  at  Port  Nicholson 
on  Oook's  strait.  In  1844  a  serious  war  broke 
ost  with  the  natives,  in  which  the  town  of 
Kororareka,  an  English  settlement,  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  English  troops  repeatedly  defeated. 
Peace  was  restored  in  1848,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  severe  earthquake  shook  a  large  portion 
of  New  Zealand,  doing  much  damage  and  caus- 
ing great  alarm.  In  1850  Canterbury  province 
was  settled  on  church  of  England  and  aristo- 
emtio  principles,  a  bishop,  priests,  lords,  baron- 
ets, and  gen&emen  of  all  tJie  professions  being 
among  the  early  settlers.  Two  years  before 
the  province  of  Otago  had  been  settled  exclu- 
fiTely  by  members  of  the  Free  church  of  Scot- 
land. These  colonies  are  however  now  com- 
posed of  persons  of  every  variety  of  Christian 
^th.  In  1855  a  second  war  with  the  natives 
broke  out  in  Taranaki  province,  about  land 
claims,  which  ended  in  1857.  In  the  present 
jear  (I860)  a  ^rd  war  originating  from  the 
ttme  canse  exists  in  the  same  province. — See 
"The  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Arthur  S. 
Thomson,  M.D,  (2  vob..  London,  1859). 

NEWAKK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
capital  of  Essex  co.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Passaic  river,  about  9  m.  "W.  from  New  York. 
^  49  m.  N.  E.  from  Trenton,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  in  lat.  40"  44'  N.,  long.  74"  10'  W.; 
pop.  in  1810,  6,000;  in  1830,  10,996;  in  1840, 
17,290;  in  1850,  88,894;  in  1860, 72,179.  The 
•Tea  of  the  town  proper  embraces  between  4 
ud  5  sq.  m.,  althou^  the  corporate  limits 
comprise  much  more  territory.  The  main 
^^reet,  called  Broad  street,  is  a  very  spacious 
tod  handsome  avenue,  182  feet  wide  and  2^ 
'^  long,  shaded  with  mijestic  elms,  adorned 
with  numerous  tasteful  edifices,  and  skirting 


in  its  course  three  parks.    The  central  park^ 
which  the  settlers  laid  out  for  a  "training 

Slace,"  is  completely  embowered  with  tower- 
ig  elms,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  mansions 
of  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.      The 
other  streets  of  the  town  are  generally  wide 
and  airy.    The  city  has  largely  extended  itself 
in  every  direction  within  the  last  25  years. 
That  portion  through  which  the  New  Jersey 
railroad  now  passes  was  a  swampy  uninhabit- 
able marsh  when  the  road  was  laid  out  in  1882 ; 
but  it  is  now  the  seat  of  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments.    Beside  the  churches, 
the  most  noteworthy  structures  are  the  custom 
house  and  post  office,  erected  by  the  general 
government,  the  mutual  benefit  life  insurance 
building,  the  Newark  banking  company,  savings 
institution,  and  mechanics*  bank,  all  of  freestone 
of  elaborate  workmanship.    The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  collected  from  a  large  number  of 
springs  on  the  neighboring  high  groudKs  into 
a  reservoir,  and  thence  distributed  by  pipes. 
It  is  also  supplied  with  gas,  and  has  a  system 
of  sewerage.    There  are  several  cemeteries  in 
the  vicinity,  the  oldest  of  which  is  Mount 
Pleasant  cemetery.      It  occupies  40  acres  of 
land  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  extending  from 
the  rolling  bank  of  the  Passaic  to  the  Belleville 
road,  and  it  is  elegantly  laid  out  in  winding  ave- 
nues thickly  shaded  by  ornamental  trees  and 
fiowering  shrubbery.    The  number  of  churches 
is  58,  of  which  5  are  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  12 
German  of  various  denominations,  12  Method- 
ist, 14  Presbyterian,  8  Beformed  Dutch,  4  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  and  2  Universalist.    The  oldest 
edifice  is  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  which 
was  opened  in  1791 ;  the  2d  church  was  erected 
in  1808,  the  8d  in  1824,  and  the  4th  in  1881. 
In  1801  the  first  Baptist  society  was  constituted, 
in  1806  the  first  Methodist,  in  1834  the  first 
Beformed  Butch,  and  in  1824  the  first  Boman 
Catholic.    Newark  has  since  become  the  see 
of  a  Boman    Catholic   bishop.     The   public 
school  system  has  been   brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  affords  the  means 
of  a  liberal  education  to  all  the  children  of 
the  city,  free  of  expense.    Evening  schools  are 
also  provided  for  adults.    The  board  of  edu- 
cation is  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  they 
appoint  a  general  superintendent  of  schools. 
There  is  a  mgh  school,  comprising  a  male  and 
a  female  department,  the  pupils  of  which  are 
admitted  on  account  of  superior  proficiency  in 
the  lower  schools,  of  which  there  are  about  40. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1859 
was  9,588.    The  expense  of  the  system  was 
about  $64,000,  of  which  tlie  city  raised  by  tax 
$58,000,  the  remainder  being  received  from  the 
state  fund,  and  the  interest  on  bequests.    The 
cost  of  tuition  averages  $7.22  for  each  scholar ; 
and  the  average  pay  of  teachers  is  $858.76  per 
annum. — ^The  municipal  government  is  lodged 
in  the  mayor  and  common  council,  with  inde- 
pendent boards  of  education,  excise,  streets, 
and  aqueduct,  all  elected  by  the  people.    The 
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mayor  holds  his  office  for  2  years.    The  city  if 
divided  into  12  wards,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  common  council  hy  2  aldermen, 
who  hold  their  offices  for  2  years.    The  fire 
department  comprises  618  men,  who  are  paid 
$30  a  year  each:  they  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  chief  engineer,  with  4  assist- 
ants, who  are  appointed  hy  the  common  coun- 
cil There  are  2  fire  wardens  for  each  ward,  who 
inspect  buildings  and  perform  other  duties  re- 
quisite for  security.    The  apparatus  consists  of 
12  hand  engines,  2  steam  fire  engines,  2  hook 
and  ladder  trucks,  2  hose  carriages,  and  18,000 
feet  of  hose.    The  expenses  of  the  department 
in  1860  amounted  to  $44,988.    There  are  40 
public  cisterns  and  72  hydrants  distributed 
about  the  city,  to  Biipply  water  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires.    The  police  department,  of 
which  the  mayor  is  the  head,  consists  of  a  chief 
of  police,  a  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  93  po* 
licemen,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  com- 
mon council :  the  salarv  of  the  chief  is  $900, 
of  the  captam  $700,  of  the  lieutenants  $600 
each,  and  of  the  privates  $550  each.     The 
alms  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
an  overseer  of  the  poor,  with  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  almshouse,  an  almshouse  physician, 
and  other  subordinate  officers.    There  are  two 
private  orphan   asylums,  supported   by  vol- 
untary contribution  of  the  citizens.    The  sani- 
tary provisions  are  under  the  management  of 
a  boiu^  of  health,  composed  of  the  mayor,  the 
committee  of  the  council  on  public  health,  and 
the  health  physician,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
common  councU,  and  receives  no  compensa- 
tion.   There  is  also  a  health  inspector.    The 
city  is  divided  into  6  districts,  with  a  phy- 
sician in  each,  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
sick.    There  is  also  a  city  dispensary  for  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  such  persons. — ^Newark 
has  a  considerable  commercial  business.    There 
are  5  banks  with  an  a^egate  capital  of  $2,- 
108,650 ;  2  savings  institutions;  8  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  companies ;  and  1  life  insurance 
company,  having  an  issue  of  over  7,500  poU- 
cies,  averaging  about  $3,500  each,  and  a  fund 
of  nearly  $4,000,000.    The  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  place  is  estimated  at  $31,500,- 
000.     Ample  means  of  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country  and  with  other  cities 
are  emoyed.    Thirty-two  trains  of  oars  on  the 
New  Jersey  railroad  run  to  and  from  New 
York  daily,  making  Newark  almost  a  suburb 
of  that  metropolis ;  and  an  independent  rail- 
road between  the  two  places  is  in  course  of 
construction.    Six  trains  daily  each  way  con- 
nect it  with  Philadelphia  and  the  South.    By 
the  Morris  and  £ssex  raiboad  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  by  tlie  New  Jersey  central  railroad  with 
Somerville  and   Easton.      The   Morris  canal 
brings  the  coal  of  Lehigh  valley  throuffh  the 
heart  of  the  town.    Various  plank  roads  and 
turnpikes  extend  out  into    the    surrounding 
country;  and  the  Passaic  river  famishes  an 
avenue  for  immense  quantities  of  coarse  and 


henfj  freight — ^Ahnott  erorj  branoli  of  m^ 
chanical  industry  is  pursued  in  Newark.  The 
following  table  of  manofactorea  is  from  tb« 
census  of  1860: 


Ptttent  ImUmt 

Patrat  or  ensmelM  doCh 

BftddlM  and  harnan 

Saddlery  hardware.  eoUan,  whfpa,*c 


saddlery  liardware.  eoUara,  whip 

Trankaand  carpet  hacs 

Tnmk  rlreta.  framaa*  oaoda,  Ac. 

Carriagaa  and  wagmia 

gDokea,  rlma,  wheela,  hnha,  axlea«  *a 
Plated  ware  fbr  canrfagea,  har»eai, 


Shoes 

Bkatea 

8trapa,b<ioda,aiMlbeltliig 

Hata 

Straw  hata  Mid  mUUnery 

Hat  blocka,  tipa,  blowiof  Air,  A«^ . . 

ciothiM77...r^......V7....! 

6hirta,boaler7,  doth,  and  sUk 


India  nibher  gboda, 

Table  eorera 

Jewelry , 

Jewellers^  toola,  britannla  and  Japan 


Iron,  braaa,  and  malleable  Iron 

MachineiT 

Toola,   pipea,  gas  flttingB,  tin  ware, 

ahean,  ontle^.  locka,  raiUnci,  A«. . 

Boilding  and  bailden*  materlala 

Fomltare,  Aa 

llattreasea,  hangingai  needlea,  bnttona, 

brashea«  type  metal,  Ac,  Indoding 

9  printing  eatabUahmenta i 

Lime  and  cement,  chemlrala,  Tamiah,j 

glue,  lampblack,  xlne  paint,  Ac . 
Alea^'     ^ 
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— Newark  was  settled  in  Maj,  1666,  hy  about  y 
families  from  Milford  and  New  Haren,  Coiou 
under  the  lead  of  Capt  Robert  Treat,  alterwird 
governor  of  that  colony,  to  which  he  retimed 
at  a  later  period.    In  1667  thej  were  joioe4 
hj  about  an  equal  number  of  settlers  frm 
Guilford  and  Bnuiford,  Conn.,  under  the  lead  *j( 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  their  minister,  wLo, 
having  in  earlj  life  preached  in  Newark,  Tjb^ 
land,  gave  that  name  to  the  new  town.    Their 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  eetabliah  a  Puri- 
tan community,  to  be  administered  imd«r  the 
laws  of  God,  by  members  of  the  churclk.  i-s 
strictly  democratic  principles.    They  left  Cua- 
necticut  because  the  colony  of  New  Hat^b. 
to  which  they  belonged,  had  been  united  co 
the  Connecticut  colony  of  Hartford,  a  nn><s 
which    interfered   wiUi   their   indepen<)c«ce. 
The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  had  jnat  ia««ird 
their  liberal  proposals  to  settlers,  known  m 
^^the  grants  and  concessions;'^  and  TnmX  and 
Pierson,  wiUi  their  associates,  having  obtained 
from  Philip  Carteret,  the  proprietary  governor, 
a  license  to  purchase  land,  paid  to  the  T»wt4^^^ 
for  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  Newark^ 
Clinton,  Orange,  Bloomfield,  and  B«l]«iri:>, 
£180  New  En^and  currency,  12  Indian  blank- 
ets, and  12  Indian  guns.    Ilie  settlers  laid  oat 
the  town  plat  of  Newark,  with  its  q>aciocu 
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streets  and  parks  as  thej  now  exist  A  home- 
stead lot  of  6  acres  was  assigned  to  each  set- 
tler or  bead  of  a  fiunilj,  with  ont  lands  and 
mMdow  for  agrionltoral  purposes,  farming 
hsTing  for  several  generations  constituted  the 
siain  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.  The7  passed 
a  law  that  none  should  become  freemen  or  free 
bmgeaBes  of  the  town,  or  vote  at  its  elections, 
or  &  chosen  to  the  magistracy,  or  to  any  chief 
military  trust  or  office,  but  such  planters  as 
were  members  of  the  Congregational  churches ; 
tliOQgh  all  others  admitted  to  be  planters  should 
hsTc  right  to  their  inheritances  and  all  other 
civil  rii^ts  and  privileges.  Their  first  care  was 
to buUd  a  meetinghouse,  and  in  1676  a  school 
was  established.  In  1678  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Plenon  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral 
office  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  subse- 
qoently  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
eitabliahment  of  Tale  college  in  1701  became 
its  first  president  In  1786  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Bnrr  (whose  son,  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  was  subsequently  bom  here) 
commenced  his  ministry,  and  in  1748  became 
president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  which 
WIS  situated  in  this  town  for  8  years ;  in  1766 
it  was  removed  to  Princeton.  A  small  com- 
merce was  soon  created,  which  constantly  in- 
creased. Newark  cider  acquired  an  early  Celeb- 
ris, which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Quarries  of 
brown  stone  were  worked  here  for  market  as 
early  as  1721 ;  and  the  stone  was  sent  before 
the  revolution  even  as  far  as  the  West  Indies, 
fiioes  and  oarria^  were  manufactured  in  oon- 
aderable  quantities  several  years  before  the 
oommenoeinent  of  the  present  century.  The 
population,  which  in  1688  was  100  faxnilies,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  only  1,000  souls  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  doubtless  owing  in  good 
measure  to  the  troubles  of  that  period.  Dm-ing 
the  revolution,  the  town  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  American  and  British  troops,  and 
was  subject  to  occasional  incurdons  from  New 
York.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace,  how* 
erer,  it  received  a  new  impulse,  and  soon  be- 
came very  prosperous.  The  present  academy 
was  established  in  1792,  the  brick  edifice, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  new 
post  office,  having  been  built  in  that  year.  In 
1794  the  bridges  over  the  Passaic  and  Hacken- 
aaok  were  erected,  and  communication  with 
New  York,  which  had  previously  been  carried 
00  by  means  of  ferries,  was  opened  over  the 
present  causeway  or  turnpike  between  Newark 
and  Jersey  City.  In  1804  the  first  bank  was 
established,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  in 
1812  a  second  bank  was  instituted.  The  Mor- 
ris canal,  which  connects  Newark  with  Easton, 
P^nn.,  and  the  Lehigh  valley,  was  completed 
in  1832 ;  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  between 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  was  opened  in  1884. 
In  1834  Newark  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and 
in  1836  it  was  incorpdhkted  as  a  city.       • 

NEWARK,  the  capital  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio, 
i^nated  at  the  confluence  of  3  branches  of  the 
licking  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  83  m.  £. 


by  N.  fit)m  Columbus,  and  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
from  Zanesville ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,654 ;  in  1860, 
estimated  at  6,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries 
of  sandstone  and  an  extensive  coal  mine,  and  a 
number  of  coal  oil  factories.  In  1869  tiie  town 
contained  8  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic),  a  bank,  a  private  banking 
house,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  several  &cto- 
ries.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  central  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroad. 

NEWAYGO,  a  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  mtersected  by 
the  Maskego  river  and  drained  by  Notipeskago, 
White,  Marquette,  and  other  streams;  aresj 
about  800  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  510.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  7,200 
bushels  of  Indiim  com,  2,230  of  potatoes,  and 
122  tons  of  h^.    Capital,  Newaygo. 

NEWBER^  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Craven  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  8.  W.  bank  of  the 
Neuse  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  80  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  sound,  and  120  m. 
S.  E.  from  Raleigh ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,800.  The 
Neuse,  which  is  here  over  a  mile  wide,  is  nav- 
igable for  8  months  in  the  year.  Ocracoke  in- 
let affords  communication  with  the  sea.  The 
Sort  has  considerable  commerce,  principally 
omestic,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  ^ain, 
lumber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  naval  stores.  Its 
foreign  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  amounted  to  $11,811,  and  its  imports  to 
$13^878.  This  trade  is  confined  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district 
at  that  date  was  8,446.  The  town  contains 
several  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  theatre,  2  banks, 
and  a  number  of  churches.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 

NEWBERRY,  a  central  district  of  8.  C, 
bordered  N.  E.  by  Broad  and  8.  by  8aluda  riv- 
ers, and  drdned  by  Ennoree  and  Little  riv« 
ers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,- 
143,  of  whom  12,688  were  slaves;  white  pop. 
in  1859,  7,021.  It  has  an  undulating  smribce 
and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  near  the  streams. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  664,058  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  79,575  of  wheat,  99,798  of  oats. 
79,132  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  19,894  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
4  tanneries,  39  churches,  and  1,181  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Greenville  and 
Columbia  railroad  passes  through  the  capital, 
Newberry,  which  is  also  connected  with  Lau- 
rensville  by  the  Laurens  railroad. 

NEWBURG,  a  township  and  village  and  semi- 
capital  c^  Oran^  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  nver,  61  m.  N.  from  New  York 
and  84  m.  8.  from  Albany ;  pop.  of  the  town- 
ship in  1860, 15,400 ;  of  the  village,  about  11^000. 
The  village  is  situated  on  a  steep  slope  rising 
from  the  river  to  a  height  of  150  feet  It  con- 
tains a  court  house,  and  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  among  which  are  6 
founderies;  a  cotton  manufactory,  employing 
825  hands,  and  turning  out  goods  to  the  annufu 
amount  of  $200,000 ;  an  extensive  brewery,  a 
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car  &otorj,  2  pianoforte  fMtories,  5  aoap  fSKsto- 
rioB,  boiler  works,  and  2  other  mannfiactoriea ; 
and  owns  shipping  to  the  amonnt  of  abont 
4,000  tons.  Its  receipts  of  lumber  by  railroad 
in  1858  amounted  to  21,000,000  feet,  and  20,000 
bunches  of  shingles.  There  are  28  churches  (8 
Episcopal,  4  Presbyterian,  2  Reformed  Pr^ 
byterian,  1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed 
Dutch,  7  Methodist,  8  Baptist,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  1  Uniyersalist),  6  banks,  and  several 
private  schools  and  academies.  Water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  village  from  Little  pond,  8  m. 
distant,  the  works  for  which  cost  $96,000. 
**  Washington's  Head-Quarters,^'  an  old  stone 
mansion  overlooking  the  Hudson,  is  owned  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  state.  Beside  its  associa- 
tion with  the  revolutionary  war  and  its  great 
chief,  the  buUding  contains  numerous  interest- 
ing relics  of  that  period.  A  ferry  connects  the 
village  with  Fishldll  Landing,  a  station  on  the 
Hudson  river  railroad,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  and  it  is  connected  by  the  Newburg 
branch  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 
NEWBURYPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack 
river,  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  84  m.  N.  by  £. 
from  Boston,  in  lat  42*^  48'  80"  N.,  long.  70" 
52'  8"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,406.  The  eastern 
railroad  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  Boston  and  the  interior  by  the 
Newburyport  railroad.  It  is  situated  on  a 
swell  of  land  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  from  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  streets  are  laid  out  regularly,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees;  and  High  street,  the 
principal  thoroughfiire,  extending  for  8  m. 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautifhl  streets  in  New  England.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  fine  mall,  extending 
around  a  beautiful  pond  of  6  acres.  Near  the 
city  is  Oak  Hill  cemetery.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  custom  house,  city  nail, 
court  house,  and  16  churches,  some  of  them 
of  admirable  architecture.  Under  the  Federal 
street  church  are  the  remains  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  who  died  here  in  1770. 
The  same  church  contains  a  whispering  gallery, 
where  a  slight  whisper  can  be  heard  115  feet. 
There  are  8  banks  of  discount  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $650,000,  and  2  savings  banks 
with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $1,800,000. 
The  city  has  4  manufacturing  corporations  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,080,000,  employing 
1,400  hands,  running  67,000  spindles,  and  man- 
uifacturing  10,000,000  yards  of  cotton  doth  an- 
nually. There  are  also  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery, castings,  hats,  leather,  combs.  Jewelry, 
shoes,  cordage,  &c.  Ship  building  forms  a 
prominent  business  of  the  place.  Vessels  were 
Duilt  here  as  early  as  1680,  and  in  1766  there 
were  72  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  one  time.  In 
1854, 20,000  tons  of  shipping  of  different  kinds 
were  built,  the  vessels  va^jring  from  100  to  1,600 


nandemployiiig  1,000  mtB.  

nsinesB  nas  been  doprMaad  there  as  «!»• 
where.  The  harbor  is  fonned  by  the  pontkak 
Plum  island  along  the  mouth  of  tlie  rivw,  ai 
issafeandoommodiouB.  Theohiii]iel,bow«ff«i; 
is  shifdng  and  shallow  from  the  aoooanltfkK 
of  sand,  which  has  always  proved  a  serioos  la- 
oonvenience.  The  commerce  of  the  port  iortka 
year  ending  June  80, 1859,  waa  aa  foUowa:  na- 
sels  entered,  66,  tonnage  5,845 ;  vcaaeis  deoei 
78,  tonnage  8,187 ;  value  of  imports,  $80,065 ;  cf 
exports,  $98,417.  The  registered  ahipfteg  cf 
the  port  at  the  above  date  waa  22,918  tons;  m- 
roUed  and  licensed,  6,940;  total,  29,868.  Twe 
newn>apers  are  published,  a  daOy  and  m  weak|j; 
The  mrmer,  the  *^  Newburypoit  Herald,*"  hii 
been  established  75  years.  Its  first  pPoyrklBr 
and  printer  waa  Edmund  Bhmt,  antnor  cf 
the  **Coast  Pilot,"  and  the  first  mas  ossi 
was  purchased  of  Bei\}amin  iVanklm  for  $A 
The  public  schools  of  Newburyport  have  fcra 
lonff  time  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  feaak 
high  school  was  thefirst  of  thekind  faTshHiwi 
in  the  country.  The  Putnam  free  adtool  s» 
ported  by  a  f^  of  $50,000,  is  a  school  of  las 
higher  grade,  open  to  all  without  regard  tor«i- 
dence.  A  free  library,  founded  in  186«  by  a  do- 
nation of  the  Hon.  Jodah  little,  contains  vpwi 
of  10,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  incrasia^ 
— Newburyport  was  settled  about  1M6,  tat 
until  1764  formed  a  part  of  Newbury.  It  to 
distinguiahed  for  its  patriotic  spirit  dnriag  the 
revolution.  The  first  tea  destroyed  was  in  tM» 
town,  havinff  been  taken  from  a  powder  lipasi. 
where  it  had  been  deposited  for  safe  frfT"f 
and  burned  by  the  dtizena  in  the  public  aquara. 
The  expedition  to  Quebec  sailed  from  this  port 
for  the  Kennebec.  The  first  privateer  fitud  o^ 
in  the  United  States  waa  from  this  port  sai 
the  first  volunteer  company  to  Join  the  c«at>- 
nental  armv  was  here  formed  in  response  toM 
appeal  of  the  clergy.  On  May  81,  1811,  a  gnrt 
fire  destroyed  a  lai^  portion  of  the  town  md 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  proper^.  In  the  w 
of  1812  Newburyport  waa  particniarly  £slia- 
guished  for  the  bravery  and  ancceas  of  ka  pt^ 
vateers.  In  1851  a  portion  of  Newbury  wmsb- 
nexed  to  the  town,  and  on  May  24  of  the  sibs 
year  a  city  charter  waa  obtaLned.  The  int 
mayor  of  the  city  was  the  Hon.  CaM>  Cafc* 
ing.  Newburyport  was  the  residence  of  Chirf 
Justice  Parsons,  Jacob  Perkins,  Jndge  Ja^HB. 
and  other  eminent  persona  Many  < 
ed  fiunilies  of  the  United  States 
frt)m  this  town;  and  among  ita  tranaw&tri^^ 
iters  and  residents  have  beoi  many  foieif^BW 
of  dif^ction,  as  Talleyrand  and  others.  T¥t 
home  of  the  eccentric  Timothy  Dexter 
forms  one  of  the  curious  looalitiea  of  the  ]^ ' 
Prominent  among  the  clergy  of  Newburypcrt 
for  the  last  50  years,  until  his  death  in  186IL 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  onoe  president  of  DaiV 
mouth  college. 

NEWCASTLE,  Waixuf  OAnamaa,  dakt 
of^  a  royalist  general  In  the  civil  wars  of  Eat- 
land,  bom  in  1592, died  in  1676.    He  wastte 
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Bepkew  of  ^Vniliam  OavendlA,  ibmider  of  the 
dneal  lionse  of  Deronshiro,  and  soooeeding  in 
U17,  opon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  large 
iBtt^  devoted  himself  principally  to  poeti^, 
DuiOf  and  other  elegant  aooompU^iments.   In 
1690  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Ogle  and  Visooiint  Mansfield,  and  in  1628  was 
crested  earl  of  Newoastle-npon-IVne.    At  the 
oitbreak  of  tiie  ciyil  wars  he  sided  wit^  the 
kn^,  to  whose  treasorj  he  contriboted  £10,- 
600,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
100  cavaliers.    He  was  introsted  hj  the  king 
with  the  command  of  the  4  northern  counties, 
nd  nisiiig  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  10,000 
BSD,  be  Boooeeded  by  a  series  of  vigorous  move- 
Mats  in  proetratingthe  power  of  the  parlia- 
neot  in  that  part  of  inland.    BHa  most  mem- 
orable achievement  was  the  total  aefeat  of 
8b  Thomas  Fairfax  at  Atherton  Moor,  June  80, 
1648.    For  these  services  he  was  in  November 
of  the  same  year  created  marqnis  of  New- 
oartie.    &ibseqaently  he   held  the  Scots  in 
eheck  at  Dnrham,  but  was  obliged  in  April, 
14U,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Ool.  Bel- 
1m8  at  Selby,  to  throw  himself  with  all  his 
fiKces  into  York,  where  for  the  next  8  months 
be  flostained  an  investment  by  a  greatly  supe- 
'  fior  army  under  Fairfkx.   Upon  the  advance  of 
the  royal  army  under  Rupert  to  his  relief^  he 
joined  the  latter  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
tttrison,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that, 
bafing  accomplished  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
he  had  better  defer  a  general  engagement  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements. 
His  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Marston  Moor  was  fought,  which  ruined 
the  royal  caose  in  the  north.     The  marquia 
behaved  with  determined  gallantry  in  this  en- 
gif^ement,  and  his  regiment,  composed  of  his 
old  tenants  and  retamers,  distinguished    by 
their  white  ooats,  forming  a  circle,  poured  re- 
peated voUeys  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
until,  '*  their  ammunition  behig  spent,  an  open- 
ing was  madck  and  the  white-coats  perished, 
erery  num  falling  on  the  spot  on  whion  he  had 
foQght."    He  forced  his  way  with  a  few  fol- 
hnrers  to  Scarborough,  and,  weary  of  a  charge 
which  ill  suited  his  elegant  and  studious  hsSb- 
its^  set  sail  for  the  continent,  and  established 
himself  in  Antwerp.    His  estates  having  been 
setjnestrated  by  parliament  in  1052,  he  lived  in 
extreme  poverty  during  the  protectorate;  but 
Bpon  the  restoration  he  became  the  recipient 
of  various  substantial  honors,  and  in  March, 
IMi,  was  created  earl  of  Oslo  and  duke  of 
Xeweastle.    Clarendon  says  ne  was  ^*  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  active  and  full  of  courage,'^  as 
also  '^  amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to  which 
he  indulged  the  greater  part  of  his  time."    He 
▼as  the  author  of  *^  A  l^ew  Method  to  Dress 
Horses^  (published  in  French  at  Antwerp  in 
1<58,  and  afterward  in  English,  with  altera- 
tions, at  London  in  1067),  and  of  several  com- 
edies.   His  duchess,  the  eccentric  Margaret  of 
Newcastle,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1646, 
has  akeCcbed  his  character  and  oareer  in  her 


"  Life  of  the  thrice  Noble,  High,  and  Puissant 
Prince  William  Oavendishe,  Duke,  Marquis, 
and  Earl  of  Newcastle"  (fol.,  London,  166*0.— 
Maboabxt  Oavendish,  duchess  of,  second  wife 
of  the  preceding;  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
St.  Johns,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  L,  died  in  1678.  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
who  died  early,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 
diildren  to  their  mother;  although  in  Marga- 
garet's  case  not  much  education  would  seem  to 
have  been  necessary,  as  she  herself  informs  us 
that  *Mt  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 
nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poetical  and  phil- 
osophical genius  even  from  ner  birth,  for  she 
did  write  some  books  even  in  that  kind  before 
she  was  12  years  of  age."  Joining  the  court 
at  Oxford  in  1648,  she  was  appointed  a  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  ^e  met  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle.  After  their  marriage 
in  1645  they  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Antwerp,  where  they  lived  for  a 
time  in  such  extreme  destitution  that  they  were 
once  compelled  to  pawn  their  clothes.  At  the 
restoration  they  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1664  tiie  marquis  was  created  a  duke.  The  re* 
mainder  of  their  lives  they  spent  in  retirement, 
perpetrating  an  unlimited  amount  of  bad  prose 
and  worse  poetry.  Both  in  conversation  and 
in  print,  each  spoke  of  the  other  as  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  world,  the  duke,  among  other 
things,  being  likened  by  his  consort  to  Julius 
Cfldsar.  While  in  Antwerp  he  had  published 
in  1658  his  work  on  horsemanship,  and  had 
composed  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  some 
comedies,  and  also  wrote,  as  we  are  caref\illy 
informed,  the  more  licentious  passages  in 
hers.  She,  however,  was  much  the  itore 
voluminous  author  of  the  two,  nothing  beinff 
too  high  or  too  low  for  her  to  attempt ;  and 
as  she  never  revised  her  works  "  lest  it  should 
disturb  her  following  thoughts,"  she  wa^ 
enabled  toproduce  18  folios,  10  of  which  are 
in  print.  Walpole,  in  his  **  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  AutJiors,"  reports  that  she  kept  a 
servant  who  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  in  her  room, 
and  when  during  the  night  she  felt  inspira- 
tion, she  would  cry  out:  *^  John,  I  conceive;" 
whereimon  he  would  arise  and  commit  to  paper 
what  she  dictated.  The  best  known  of  her 
works  are  her  two  volumes  of  plays,  in  which 
the  absurdity  of  the  matter  is  only  rivalled  by 
the  disregard  of  gnunmar,  for  which,  indeed^ 
she  expresses  the  most  profound  contempt  in 
several  of  her  numerous  prefaces  and  ^^Ad- 
dresses to  the  Reader."  Yet  during  her  life- 
time she  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  ful^ 
some  panegyric  by  eminent  men  and  learned 
societies.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey. Her  works  are  much  sought  after  on 
account  of  their  rarity  and  absurdity. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Nbwoastlb-uivdkr-Ltmb, 
Thomas  Hollxs  Pelham,  duke  of,  an  English 
statesman,  bom  July  21,  1694,  died  in  1768. 
He  was  the  son  and  suooessor  of  Thomas  Pel- 
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ham,  first  Bsron  Pelham,  and  in  1711  oame 
into  poflsession  of  the  large  estates  of  bis  ma- 
ternal ande,  John  Holies,  doke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  title  expired  with  him.  In  1714  he  was 
created  Yiscoont  Haoghton  and  earl  of  Clare, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  marquis  of  Glare 
and  duke  of  Newcastle-npon-Tjiie,  with  re- 
mainder, failing  his  issue  male,  to  his  brother. 
He  entered  political  life  as  a  whi^  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  whose  in- 
terests he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  to  put  down 
the  Jacobites.  Rewaraed  for  his  loyalty  by 
admission  into  Walpole^s  ministry  as  secretary 
of  state,  he  succeeaed  by  industry,  influentiid 
connections,  and  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
and  also  by  the  assistance  of*bis  brother  Henry 
Pelham,  in  making  himself  feared  and  respect- 
ed by  those  who  despised  his  abilities,  which 
were  beneath  mediocrity.  He  remained  in 
office  during  the  administration  of  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  and  in  his  pride  of  power  so  irritated 
George  H.  that  the  latter  complained  that  he 
could  not  appoint  even  a  page  of  the  back 
stairs,  while  there  were  so  many  of  the  New- 
castle footmen  about  him.  In  1746  the  Pel- 
ham  brothers,  apprehensive  that  the  king 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  Lord  Granville  into 
power,  suddenly  resigned  office  with  all  their 
coUeagues.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  40 
hours  the  old  cabinet  was  recalled,  the  king 
complaining  bitterly  that  a  man  like  Newcas- 
tle, who  was  not  fit,  he  said,  to  be  chamber- 
lain to  a  petty  court  in  Germany,  should  be 
forced  on  him  and  the  nation  as  a  minister. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  in  1754,  the 
duke  succeeded  to  the  premiership,  but  resign- 
ed in  1756  from  inability  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant elements  in  his  cabinet.  In  1757  he 
was  reinstated  in  office,  with  Pitt  and  Henry 
Fox  as  his  chief  supporters  in  the  ministry, 
but  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  first  of  these  that  he  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance and  retired  in  disgust  in  May,  1762.  In 
Nov.  1756,  he  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle- 
imder-Lyme,  with  special  remainder  to  Henry 
Fiennes  Olinton,  9th  earl  of  lincoln,  who  had 
married  his  niece,  and  who  inherited  the  title 
in  1768.  His  administrative  incompetency,  and 
the  long  period  (amounting  to  nearly  40  years) 
that  he  held  office,  are  among  the  anoma- 
lies of  British  political  history.  "  No  man," 
says  Macaulay,  *^was  ever  so  unmercifully 
ai^irized.  But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satii^e 
^eady  made.  All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist 
does  for  other  ridiculous  men  nature  had  done 
for  him.  Whatever  was  absurd  about  him 
stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence  from  the 
rest  of  the  character.  He  was  a  living,  mov- 
ing, talking  caricature.  His  gait  was  a  shuf- 
fling trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter;  he 
was  always  in  a  hurry;  he  was  never  in 
time ;  he  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses  and  in 
hysterical  tears.  His  oratory  resembles  that 
of  Justice  Shallow.  It  was  nonsense  effer- 
vescent with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence.'* 


"  He  was  groedy  afterpower  with  a  i 
all  his  own.  He  was  Jealous  of  aU  hk  col- 
leagues, and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Undv 
the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  beyond  tQ 
example  of  political  falsehood.  AD  the  sbk 
men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  aa  a  duaet, 
a  driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  his  on 
mind  for  an  hour  together,  and  be  Oftr 
reached  them  all  roun£''  A  similar  ectiasU 
of  his  character  was  entertained  by  oontcnipv- 
rary  and  subseauent  writers.  Sir  Robert  wai- 
pole,  against  whom  he  had  intrigued,  deelan^ 
that  *^  his  name  was  perfidy  ;^  and  Horace  ¥■;. 
pole  has  in  his  corremondenoe  painted  him  ia 
the  blackest  colors.— JIxhkt  Pxlham  Fmoi 
Pblham  Ountok,  duke  of;  a  British  statfjaw, 
born  in  London,  May  22,  1811.  He  was  eda- 
cated  at  Eton,  where  he  waa  coiit«iiiporvT 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  aM 
at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford.  In  1882,  aa  Lord  lia- 
ooln,  he  was  returned  to  the  house  ci  eoaaaaai 
for  the  fiimily  borough  of  Newari^  and  at  oass 
attached  himself  to  the  conservative  party, 
of  which  his  father  waa  a  member,  of  thi 
most  extreme  tory  school  of  opinion.  Sate- 
quently  he  was  returned  for  South  NottB»  ii 
which  shire  his  family  have  laiige  pciasiamiM 
On  Sir  Robert  Peel^s  being  called  firom  Italy  ia 
1884  to  form  an  administnUion,  Lord  lincais 
was  appointed  to  a  lordship  of  the  Utasui^ 
and  held  that  office  during  the  few  months  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  retained  the  reins  of  power.  Ia 
the  interval  between  this  and  Peel  s  reoua  Is 
power  in  1841,  Lord  Lincoln  waa  a  irmmiintf 
and  active  member  of  the  opposition  party.  Mi 
was  rewarded  bv  the  appomtment,  on  the  ooa- 
struction  of  Peel^s  government,  of  the  office  of 
chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forest*,  a  pe> 
sition  which  he  filled  with  considerable  crtdH 
down  to  1846.  A  lar^  portion  of  the  coa- 
servative  party  having  m  that  year,  nnder  the 
lead  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  George  Bta- 
tinck,  seceded  from  Peel^s  standard,  in  rnaas 
quence  of  his  change  of  views  on  the  corn  law 
question.  Lord  Lincoln  adhered  to  his  chkC 
and,  in  order  to  give  him  the  strength  whiek 
the  approving  fiat  of  a  large  agricuHoral  caa- 
stituency  like  South  Notts  would  afford,  «&- 
changed  his  position  of  commissioner  of  wooii 
and  forests  for  the  somewhat  inferior  oae  «f 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  invotTvd  a 
new  electicm.  He  was  defeated  in  Sooth  Notts 
in  consequence  of  his  father,  who  diaapprov«4 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  using  all  his  inlfars 
against  him,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  far  a 
seat  on  the  Falkirk  district  of  burghs,  vkkh 
was  in  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law,  the  daka 
of  Hamilton.  He  retired  fi-om  office  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  autumn  of  184«,  h^ 
retained  his  seat;  and  up  to  the  period  <d 
his  elevation  to  the  house  of  lords  <JaB.  IX 
1861),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  bA 
brilliant  band  of  Peelites  he  exerciMd 
siderable  infiuenoe,  more  by  the  weight  u^  i 
character  and  his  untiring  industry  and  a 
aoientioaa  sense  of  duty,  than  by  any  ] 
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is  debate.  At  the  dose  of  1852  he  became  seo- 
rettrj  of  state  for  the  oolonies  in  the  Aberdeen 
mioiitrj,  in  which  capacity  the  fiinctiona  of 
nimgter  of  war  devolTed  npon  him.  Shortly 
ifter  the  outbreak  of  the  Orimean  war  the 
Mkida]  department  was  separated  fh)m  that 
of  war;  and  the  duke,  choosing  the  latter,  re- 
edred  in  1855  a  share  of  the  blame  which  was 
thrown  npon  the  administration  on  account  of 
the  miecondnct  of  that  war,  and  resigned  his 
office  after  defending  himself  in  the  house  of 
lords  with  great  spirit  He  afterward  visited 
the  Orimea,  and  was  there  at  the  capture  of 
Sebistopol.  In  1859  he  became  a  member  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration  as  colonial 
seeretery,  and  in  1860  was  selected  by  the 
qoeen  to  accompany  the  prince  of  Wales  on 
hit  Tint  to  Canaoa  and  the  United  States. — ^He 
k  Mid  to  have  been  the  model  of  Disraeli's 
"Ooningsby."  He  married  in  1882  the  only 
diopter  of  the  late  duke  of  Hamilton,  a  faith- 
\m  wife,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1850. 
She  bore  him  many  chUdren,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Henry  Pelham  Alexander,  earl  of  lin- 
oolnjntt  bom  Jan.  25, 1884. 

NEW0A8TLE-UNDER-LYME,  a  municipal 
ind  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town 
of  Suffordriiire,  England,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trent,  150  m.  N.  W.  fh>m  London ;  pop. 
in  1861, 10,569.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and 
l^^hted  with  nis.  The  principal  public  edifices 
ire  the  ehnrohes,  town  hall,  literary  and  scien- 
tifie  institute,  theatre,  free  grammar  school 
(fimnded  in  1602),  and  a  range  of  almshouses  for 
SO  poor  females.  It  has  manufactories  of  silks, 
oottoQ,  earthenware,  Ac ;  ooal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  the  vicinity.  The  borough  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  (anc.  Pon» 
-^Ui,  afterward  MonhehMter),  a  city  and  river 
port  of  England^  capital  of  Northumberland, 
lad  a  oonnty  in  itself  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  8  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  German 
ocean,  and  808  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  from 
London;  kt  64*  58'  N.,  long.  1"  85'  W.;  pop. 
in  1861,  87,784.  It  is  built  on  8  steep  hills, 
and  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river,  com- 
nnmicating  with  Gateshead  on  the  opposite 
bink  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  A  few  re- 
pttins  of  its  ancient  fortifications  are  yet  stand- 
^'  The  streets,  except  in  the  old  quarters, 
ve  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
nd  many  of  the  nouses  and  public  buildings 
tte  remarkably  elM^t.  The  churches  of  All 
SaintB,  St  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  St 
^bomaa,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  the  magnificent 
Boman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  gnUd- 
ImU,  com  exchange,  new  town  hall,  merchants' 
M>Qrt,  gaol,  oourt  house,  house  of  correction, 
l^vracka,  and  central  rfdlway  station  are  par- 
^Kiilariy  deserving  of  notice.  A  large  semi- 
cvcnlar  Ionic  building  is  occupied  bv  the  cen- 
tral exchange  and  news  room.  A  handsome 
^^fice  was  erected  in  1859  for  public  baths  and 
wash  houses.  The  "high  level  bridge"  across 
«0  Tyne,  built  by  Bobert  Stq>henson  at  a  cost 


of  more  than  £284,000,  is  supported  by  6  mas- 
sive piers  124  feet  apart,  ana  has  a  carriage 
way  90  feet  above  the  river,  and  over  that  a 
rdlway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118  feet  from 
the  water.  There  are  many  hospitals,  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  learned  and 
scientific  societies,  and  schools.  The  museum  of 
the  antiquarian  society  has  tibe  largest  collection 
in  Englimd  of  Roman  lapidary  inscriptions  and 
sculptures.  The  old  castle,  built  in  1060  by 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Gonqueror,  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  castellated  Nor- 
man architecture  in  the  kingdom.  A  theatre,  a 
music  hall,  and  assembly  rooms  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  amusement  The  chief  manu- 
'factures  are  glass  of  all  kinds,  iron  ware,  loco- 
motives, paper,  copperas,  coal  pitch,  spirits  of 
tar,  varnish,  soda,  whiting,  glue,  vinegar,  and 
soap.  The  Armstrong  gun  works,  erected  in 
1859,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  fh)m  1,200  to  2,000  men.  Gon- 
nected  with  them  are  shot,  shell,  and  fhze  fac- 
tories, and  a  mechanics'  literary  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  Ship  building  is 
prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  construction 
of  iron  steamships  has  lately  become  a  promi- 
nent branch  of  industry.  The  harbor  has  beep 
much  improved  within  the  last  few  years  by 
dredging,  and  there  is  a  fine  quay  1,550  feet 
long.  The  trafi^c  is  principally  in  coals  (bitu- 
minous), for  which  Newcastle  is  the  greatest 
mart  in  the  world.  During  the  year  1857  the 
export  amounted  to  8,855,864  tons,  of  which 
2,082,001  tons  were  shipped  coastwise  and 
1,778,868  tons  to  foreign  ports.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  immense  ouantity  is  sent  by  railway  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  trade 
seems  to  have  been  an  important  one  frt)m  thQ 
very  earliest  period  of  the  town ;  the  burgesse9 
obtained  firom  Henry  III.  in  1239  a  license  to 
dig  the  coals  within  the  borough,  and  by  thQ 
time  of  Edward  I.  the  business  had  grown  to 
such  consequence  that  Newcastle  was  able  to 
pay  a  revenue  of  £200.  In  1615  the  trade  em- 
ployed 400  ships,  and  extended  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  exportations  of  cok^ 
are  also  important,  amounting  to  more  than 
100,000  tons  annually.  Lead  is  shipped  in  large 
quantities;  it  is  brought  from  Cumberland 
and  the  hills  of  western  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  and  is  exported  both  in  pigs  and  in 
the  manufactured  state.  This  tnmSc  is  still 
more  ancient  than  that  in  ooals.  The  import^ 
are  chiefly  agricultural  products,  wine,  spirits, 
colonial  produce,  tallow,  hides,  tar,  pitch, 
limestone,  bones,  bristles,  rags,  oil,  and  timber. 
The  foUowing  table  shows  the  movement  of 
shipping  in  1856: 
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and  1,458,789  tons  outward  were  emplojed  tn 
the  ooasting.  and  the  remainder  in  the  foreign 
and  ooloniai  trade.  The  registered  shipping 
of  the  port  was  562  sailing  yessels  of  127,918 
tons,  and  104  steam  vessels  of  8,985  tons. — 
Newcastle  derived  its  ancient  name  of  Pons 
^lii  from  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  an^  its  subsequent  one  of 
Monkchester  from  its  monastic  establishments. 
The  holy  weU  of  Jesus  Mound  (now  called 
Jesmond),  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  pilgrims.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Scottish 
army  under  Lesley.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  14  ddermen,  and  42  councillors, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWCOME,  William,  an  EuffUsh  prehite 
and  biblical  critic,  bom  in  Berk^^  in  1729, 
died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  11, 1800.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
tutor,  Charles  James  Fox  being  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  became  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1766.  In  1775 
he  was  translated  to  Ossory,  in  1779  to  Water- 
ford,  and  in  1795  was  made  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. The  most  important  of  his  works  are : 
♦*  Sie  Harmony  of  the  Gospels"  (1778) ;  "Ob- 
servations on  our  Lord^s  Conduct  as  a  Divine 
Instructor"  (1782);  "New  Critical  Version 
of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  and  Ezekiel " 
(l785-'8);  "An  Historical  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish BibUcal  Translations"  (1792);  and  "An 
Attempt  towsi^  Bevising  our  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Scriptures"  (1796). 

NEWELL,  Samuel,  an  American  missionarv, 
bom  in  Durham,  Me.,  July  24,  1784,  died  in 
Bombay,  March  80,  1821.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  and  having  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
nonary  to  the  general  association  of  ministers 
at  Bradford,  June  27,  1810;  was  ordained  to- 
gether with  Judson,  Nott,  Bice,  and  Hall,  at  Sa- 
lem, Feb.  5, 1812 ;  and  sailed  two  weeks  after- 
ward in  company  with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  On 
his  arrival  the  Bengal  government  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  country,  whereupon  he  sailed  for 
the  Isle  of  France,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  final- 
ly in  1817  joined  Mr.  Hall  at  Bombay,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  paper  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  engage  personally  in  that  work.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Mr.  Hall  he  wrote  the  "  Conver- 
sion of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred 
Millions"  (Andover,  1818).— Habriet,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  first  female  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States,  bom  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1798,  died  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
Nov.  80, 1812.  Her  maiden  name  was  Atwood. 
At  the  age  of  15  she  made  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary.  8he  was  married  to 
Mr.  Newell  in  Feb.  1812,  and  accompanied 
him  to  India.  On  the  passage  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Isle  of  France  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  only  a  few  days,  and  shortly 


after  their  arrival  Mrs.  NewaD  died  of  ew> 
sumption.  Her  memoirs,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wooii 
of  Andover,  have  passed  throocfa  many  ac- 
tions, and  have  given  a  powerftillmimlse  to  tfai 
missionary  cause  in  this  country. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  fbtmiDf  t^ 
most  eastern  part  of  North  Americab.  lyiof  m 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lmwrmacm^  mi 
bdonging  to  Ghreat  Britain.  Its  northcra  peiA 
is  in  M.  51°  87'  N.,  separated  from  labnte 
by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which  v  IS  & 
wide.  Its  extreme  length  N.  and  &  is  abnai 
420  m.  The  southern  coast  of  tha  Mmi 
reaches  to  lat  46''  88',  and  extends  £.  aad  W. 
about  820  m.,  or  from  long.  51°  40^  to  5f*  SI' 
W.  Cape  Ray,  its  8.  W.  point,  ia  about  Tim 
distant  from  Owe  North,  the  neareat  poiBl  of 
Ci^  Breton  island.  Its  area  ia  abost  tH^om 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858, 119,886.  The  iriaai  ii 
triangular  in  form,  and  haa  a  coast  Baa  sf 
nearly  1,000  m.,  everywhere  indented  vid 
deep  bays,  but  especially  broken  on  the  &  & 
and  K  From  Cape  Banld  at  the  N.  to  Oipt 
Freels,  about  the  middle  of  the  K  ooasc  ca> 
tends  a  wide  basin  of  the  Atlantic  inihMH 
Hare,  Canada,  and  White  bays,  the  h&f  t4 
Notre  Dame,  bay  of  Exploits,  and  Sir  J.  BsbA- 
ton*s  sound.  Lnmediately  8.  of  Cape  Frask  ■ 
Bona^istA  bay.  In  the  8.  E.  the  large  Psbb* 
aula  of  Avalon,  very  narrow  at  the  neA  Mi 


spreading  aa  it  extenda  seaward  into  \ 
smaller  peninsulaa,  runs  out  bcAween  Triatw 
and  Placentia  bays.  Its  coasts  are  hrokea  bw 
Conception  and  St.  Mary*s  bays.  At  iu  8l  a- 
tremity  is  Ci^  Bace,  off  which  is  atatiopad  tis 
news  yacht  to  intercept  steamers  from  Earon 
and  despatch  their  news  by  telegraph  totk 
press  of  the  United  States.  Between  Flaaeaa 
and  Fortune  baya,  on  the  8.  £.  and  8.  eoaA 
another  long  peninsula  stretches  toward  thi 
8.  W. ;  a  few  miles  W.  of  its  point  lie  ths  »- 
ands  of  Miquelon,  Langley,  and  8t.  Plem. 
Hermitage  bay  is  the  only  other  laife  laiM- 
tation  on  the  8.  coast,  and  St.  Ge<N7ee*s  Vif 
and  the  bay  of  Islands  are  the  principal  mm 
on  the  W.  The  W.  coast  ia  much  more  repdv 
than  any  of  the  others.  Good  harbors  whtmL 
particulariy  in  the  8.  E.,  where  is  sitastri 
the  capital,  St  John,  with  a  fine  port;  Vm  ikt 
entrance  to  many  of  the  harbora  is  obatrartii 
by  rocky  ledges.  The  general  aspeet  of  ite 
ooasts  as  seen  from  the  sea  is  ragged,  pma^ 
tons,  and  nninviting,  the  rocky  cfbb  ririif 
from  the  sea  to  a  gr^  height,  and  being  cM 
with  a  scanty  vegetation.^ — ^In  the  inlsisr 
there  are  numerous  lakea  and  ponds  wUcft 
give  rise  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  irm 
Exploits,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  the  wmm 
name,  the  Humber  into  the  bay  of  1 
the  Gander  into  Sir  J.  Hamilton'a  i 
the  most  considerable.  Few  of  the 
are  navigable,  and  even  the  Indian  canoa  cm 
acarcely  overc<Hne  the  difficnitiea  occaBoaad 
by  their  frequent  falla  and  rapida.  Tbehiyn^ 
l^es  are  Kea  In^Ban,  the  source  of  the  rner 
Exploita,  80  m.  long  and  from  5  to  6  m.  viis» 
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and  Grand  pond,  50  or  60  m.  long  and  6  m. 
wide.  It  is  estimated  that  about  i  of  the  ear- 
hob  of  the  island  is  covered  with  fresh  water. 
There  are  no  monntaina,  bnt  the  interior  is 
diTeraified  by  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
ire  not  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  elevated  and  exposed  tracts,  which  are 
etlled  '^  barrens,'^  are  generally  destitute  of 
Tegetable  soil,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and 
dwsrfish  growth  of  shrubs  and  trees.  In  the 
lovknds  there  are  marshes  covered  with  peat 
mosfi,  and  swamps  of  Juniper,  cedar,  and 
Bprooe,  which  render  the  country  almost  im- 
penetrable. As  the  agricultural  resources  are 
meonsiderable,  and  neither  the  timber  nor 
minerals  very  important,  the  interior  has  been 
bnt  little  explored.  The  principal  trees  are 
the  fir,  spruce,  birch,  larch,  willow,  andmoim- 
tain  ash,  all  being  of  small  size,  and  growing 
elose  together  in  a  tangled  maze,  with  the 
brudiee  interlacing  and  reaching  to  the 
gronnd.  Agriculture  employs  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  but  it  is  only  in  the  S.  E.  that 
modi  effort  has  been  made  to  form  settlements 
and  clear  the  land.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
better  loited  to  pasturage  than  tillage.  Pota- 
toes and  grain  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
finina  includes  the  deer,  bear,  wolf^  bare, 
bearer,  marten,  dog,  and  wild  cat.  The  New- 
ibondland  dog,  so  famous  for  its  size,  sagacity, 
and  fidelity,  is  now  rarely  found  of  pure  blood, 
the  animals  commonly  known  by  its  name  being 
croflaes  of  innumerable  varieties.  The  morse 
or  Ma  horse,  which  formerly  abounded  on  the 
eoaat,  has  almost  or  whoUy  disappeared,  but 
leala  are  numerous. — ^The  geological  struc- 
tare  of  Newfoundland  is  pretty  well  understood 
from  the  fine  exposures  of  its  rock  formations 
as  they  abut  in  bold  cliffs  around  its  coast. 
Everywhere  deep  indentations  extend  up  into 
the  island,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
toward  the  N.  N.  E.  or  the  8.  S.  W.,  on  the 
line  of  the  range  of  hills  and  of  the  strata  of 
which  these  are  composed.  The  S.  E.  portion 
of  the  island  is  made  up  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
IS  mica  and  argillaceous  slates,  granites,  gneiss, 
iienite,  porphyry,  &c.,  and  among  these  occur 
belts  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  No 
fossils  have  been  met  with  in  these  sedimen- 
tary rodffl  by  which  their  age  may  be  deter- 
mined, but  they  may  evidently  be  referred  to 
the  older  members  of  the  palsaozoic  series. 
They  are  associi^ed  with  serpentine  and  pene- 
trated by  greenstone  and  other  basaltic  rocks; 
and  in  several  localities  they  present  indications 
of  metallic  veins,  aa  at  Shoal  bay,  12  m.  from 
8t  John,  where  a  copper  mine  was  opened 
in  1775  by  some  Oomish  miners;  and  also  at 
the  8.  extremity  of  the  island  um>n  the  long 
point  between  Placentia  bay  and  Fortune  bay, 
vbere  indications  of  lead  and  copper  are  re- 
ported to  be  found.  A  vein  of  a^ntiferous 
galena  was  opened  upon  lands  ceded  to  the 
telegraph  company,  and  has  been  worked  to 
aome  extent.  Its  locality  is  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  neck  of  land  wMoh  separates  the  peninsula 


of  Avalon  f9roi%  the  main  body  of  the  island. 
In  1856  two  copper  mines  were  opened  in 
Conception  bay  and  a  third  in  Placentia. 
and  rich  copper  ores  of  the  variegated  kind 
have  been  shipped  from  them  to  Liverpool. 
All  along  the  S.  coast  the  rocks  are  of  similar 
character  to  those  of  the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and  the  same  ranges  of  rocks  were  crossed 
by  Jiir.  Oormack  in  1828  along  a  line  from  20 
to  80  m.  back  from  the  coast,  extending  from 
Trinity  bay  to  the  W.  side  of  the  island  at  St 
George^s  bay.  At  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
gives  place  to  red  sandstones  and  the  shales  and 
conglomerates  of  the  coal  measures.  These ' 
contain  beds  of  gypsum,  which  crop  out  upon 
the  coast ;  and  in  Uie  interior,  at  several  locali- 
ties within  8  or  10  m.  of  the  shore  of  St. 
George^sbay,  small  beds  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  discovered.  The  formation  ranges  with 
the  line  of  the  coast,  and  appears  to  be  repeat- 
ed behind  a  narrow  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
which  passes  nearly  N.  and  8.  at  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.  inland  from  the  general  line  of  the 
coast.  Back  of  this  belt  is  a  comparatively 
smooth  and  fertile  region,  stretching  toward 
the  N.,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  island  at  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  It  is 
reached  by  a  few  streams,  as  the  Humber 
river.  Coal  river.  Great  Codroy  river,  &c.  At 
the  head  of  Grand  pond  a  bed  of  cannel  coal 
has  been  found  8  feet  thick.  The  distance  to 
St.  George's  harbor  is  about  50  m.  down  the 
Lake  to  the  foot,  and  thence  overland  about  15 
m.  No  attention  is  giY&a.  either  to  the  mineral 
or  agricultural  resources.  Little  is  known  as 
to  the  probable  importance  of  the  coal  beds; 
the  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  abundant  and 
very  accessible,  are  wholly  neglected;  and 
though  limestone  abounds,  and  cliffs  of  marble 
(which  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality) 
are  found  extending  for  miles  along  the  Humber 
river,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain their  real  value.  A  geological  reconnois- 
sanoe  of  the  coast  was  made  in  1889  and  1840 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes,  who  published  a  report  to 
the  government,  and  also  2  vols,  in  1842  enti- 
tled ^^  Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland." 
The  country  is  also  described  in  a  work  by  Sir 
Richard  H.  Bonnycastle,  "Newfoundland  in 
1842"  (London,  1842),  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  complete  mfu>  of  the  island. — ^Though  from 
the  high  latitude  of  Newfoundland  the  winters 
are  long  and  the  summers  short,  the  severity  of 
the  former  is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  proximi- 
ty of  the  Gulf  stream.  To  the  same  cause  are 
to  be  attributed  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail 
throughout  this  region;  for  as  the  warm  and 
moist  airs  over  the  gulf  waters  meet  the  cold 
atmospheric  currents  from  the  north,  the  va- 
pors by  iheic  condensation  become  apparent  in 
the  form  of  heavy  fogs.  The  winter  tempera- 
ture of  St.  John  is  so  mild  that  the  harbor  is 
rarely  frozen  over ;  and  the  inclemencies  of 
the  climate  are  felt  rather  in  severe  storms, 
which  are  very  prevalent  along  the  coasts,  than 
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in  the  intense  oold  of  wintec^  The  fogs  and 
Tiolent  gales  render  the  coast  a  dangerous  one 
to  navigators,  and  frequent  wrecks  occur  along 
the  6.  side  of  the  island,  especially  about  Cape 
Race. — ^The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Avalon  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  most  important, 
after  8t.  John,  are  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  Brigus, 
Ferryland,  Fermore,  and  Kenowes.  On  the 
western  side,  which  in  soil,  climate,  and  min- 
eral wealth  possesses  great  adyantages  over  the 
eastern,  there  are  but  few  scattered  settlers.  In- 
dians of  two  Tery  distinct  tribes,  the  abori^es 
or  Red  Indians,  and  the  Micmacs  from  New 
Brunswick,  were  many  years  ago  numerous 
upon  the  island.  The  former  have  been  entire- 
ly exterminated  by  the  whites  and  the  Micmacs. 
Bome  of  the  latter  still  remain,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  maintaining  amicable  relations 
with  the  colonists.  The  great  business  of  the 
people  is  flshing,  in  which  about  t%  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  some  way  or  another  engaged. 
About  850  vessels  are  employed  in  catchinff 
seals,  80  in  the  coast  and  bank  fisheriee,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  taking  cod.  So  predomi- 
nant is  the  importance  of  this  last  branch,  that 
in  Newfoundland  the  term  ^'  flsh^'  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  only  cod.  The  value  of 
boats,  nets,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the 
business  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000,  and  the 
average  annual  product  at  $6,000,000.  The 
yield  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  as 
1,000,000  quintals  of  cod,  5,000  tierces  of  sal- 
mon, 20,000  barrels  of  herrings,  500,000  seal 
skins,  6,000  tons  of  seal  oil,  4,00p  tons  of  cod  oil, 
&o.  In  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  exports  of  codfish  fh>m  the  port  of  St.  John 
to  the  United  States  almost  tripled  within  two 
years,  rising  from  21,886  quintals  in  1858  to 
60,257  in  1855.  In  1855  the  exports  of  New- 
foundland amounted  to  £1,142,212,  of  which 
£594,969  went  to  British  possessions  and  £79,- 
984  to  the  United  States;  the  principal  articles 
were:  cod,  £680,288;  salmon,  £18,758;  her- 
rings, £19,794;  cod  oil,  £146,645;  seal  oil, 
£154,624 ;  blubber  and  dregs,  £2,408 ;  seal 
skms,  £46,886;  total  export  of  products  of 
fisheries,  £1,088,258.  The  imports  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £1,152,804,  of  which 
£555,591  came  from  Briti^  possessions  and 
£854,489  from  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal articles  imported  were:  fiour,  £268,067; 
bread,  £144,787;  woollens,  £88,184;  pork, 
£70,212;  butter,  £51,888;  cotton  goods,  £49,- 
912 ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  £49,- 
204;  molasses,  £89,808;  and  sugar,  £82,870. 
The  oonunerce  for  the  years  1858,  '4,  and  ^5 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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1,221 
1,077 

180,488 
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968 

19M48 
117,106 
181,868 

£918,005  £1.170,008 

964,5871  1,019,578 

1,158,8041  1,148,818 

— ^The  present  form  of  government  of  the  island 
was  established  in  1855,  in  aooordanoe  with 


which  the  gOTernor  0n  I860,  Sir 
Bannerman)  is  to  act  with  the 
advice  of  an  executive  oounciL  Tbel 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  k^pulatht 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appoioUd 
by  the  crown,  and  the  general  iMfiniMj,  tk 
members  of  which  are  deeted  by  the  pea|ilt. 
The  revenue  in  1855  was  £12«,449,  and  tte 
expenditures  £120,926.  The  public  debt  of  tk 
colony  is  upward  of  £150,000.  The  oootrikt- 
tion  of  the  home  government  to  the  colony  it 
1857  was  £20,114.  In  1855  thera  were  tU 
schools,  attended  by  18,602  seholan,  aad  tk 
amount  paid  from  the  colonial  revenae  fat 
public  education  waa  nearly  £9,000.  Aboit 
£18,000  were  expended  for  the  retief  of  tW 
poor.  The  Episcopal  church  numbered  42,a4 
members,  the  Roman  Catholic  56,000,  and  tk 
Wesleyan  Methodist  1 8,000.  No  deooouaalaai 
is  especiallv  supported  by  the  govermncBt  a- 
cept  that  the  Episcopal  bishop  receives  £)Olt 
vear  from  the  British  treamiry. — Newtaai- 
land  was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  by  Jok 
Cabot,  who  with  hb  son  Seba^^an  waa  estgagvd 
upon  a  voyage  of  exploration  under  the  ttm- 
misdon  of  Henry  YII.  He  made  the  land  «  s 
place  on  the  £.  coast  which  he  caOed  Bom- 
vista,  a  name  it  still  retains.    Cabot  caOed  cW 

geninsula  at  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  the  kkai 
t  John,  because  it  was  disco  vend  on  6l  Jeki'i 
day.  In  1500  the  island  was  visited  by  tk 
Portuguese  navigator  Gaspar  de  CortereaL  vk 
discovered  and  named  Conception  bay.  Tk 
Portuguese  m  1501  and  1502  established  r^Eiir 
fisheries  on  the  shores,  and  the  Bkcajaw  ml 
French  soon  engaged  in  the  same  taUrfnm. 
(See  FisHKRiBs.)  Several  expeditiona  were  ioed 
out  by  the  English  and  French  with  the  ialai- 
tion  of  colonidng  the  island,  but  none  of  tfasB 
were  successfbl  up  to  1578,  when  there  wcreM 
ships  belonging  to  England  engaged  in  the  ii^ 
ery,  as  many  to  Portugal,  and  150  to  Irmm 
and  Spaih.  On  Aug.  5,  1588,  Sir  Bumfknf 
Gilbert,  in  command  of  4  armed  venck  al- 
tered the  harbor  of  St  John  and  took  Jutwd 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Qbim 
Elizabeth.  He  established  lawa  regnlatkr  ths 
fisheries,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  ihi^ 
of  all  nations  found  within  200  leagnce  d  2L 
John.  The  expedition  soon  came  to  a  ^am- 
trous  termination  by  the  wreck  of  the  vesMS 
and  the  loss  of  their  commander  wh3e  rserov- 
ing  the  ocean.  Other  attempta  to  cokwixs  tht 
island  were  afterward  made,  the  les«t  Stm- 
trous  of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Guy,  a  Brirt«4 
merchant,  in  1610,  who  founded  a  tokiay  « 
Mosquito  cove  in  Conception  bi^,  which  hmai 
two  years.  In  1615  Ci^t  Richard  Whitboana. 
of  Exmouth  in  Devon,  was  sent  by  the  adoi- 
ralty  to  Newfoundland  to  eetabliah  order  sianf 
the  fishermen  and  correct  the  great  abuses  ;Lss 
prevailed.  He  made  an  attempt  to  ianM 
juries  in  the  most  frequented  harbors,  aad  na 
the  first  to  introduce  the  forms  of  law  is  fina> 
ish  America.  In  1618  he  again  visited  the  t4- 
and  with  aid  to  the  colony  of  Dr.  Vinghsa  la 
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the  sonthern  part,  at  the  place  now  known  as 
little  Britain.  The  settlement  of  Sir  George 
(Urert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore,  was  made 
in.  1621,  and  included  the  S.  £.  peninsula,  to 
wfaidi  he  gave  the  name  of  Avalon.  He  built 
a  large  house  at  Ferryland  and  a  strong  fort  at 
Isle  aax  Bois.  But  not  long  afterward  he 
ibsndoned  Newfoundland  for  Maryland,  where 
he  obtained  another  larse  grant.  In  1626  the 
eod  fisfaerj  of  Newfoundland  was  of  such  im- 

Cnoe  that  160  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
nshire  alone.  The  trade  was  grieyouslj 
hsraseed  by  pirates  and  hy  the  rivalry  and  op- 
pondon  of  the  French.  Oharles  I.  in  1638  es- 
tablished a  code  of  regulations ;  and  in  1685  per- 
missioii  was  granted  to  the  French  to  cure  and 
drj  fish  in  N^ewfoundland,  they  paying  5  per 
eent.  of  the  produce  for  the  privilege.  In  1 660 
thej  founded  a  colony  in  Plaisance  or  Placentia 
baj,  which  the  English  destroyed  in  1692. 
Until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718  the  ports 
were  frequently  the  scenes  of  warfare  between 
the  Engfish  and  French,  one  and  the  other 
power  alternately  gaining  possession  of  them. 
The  English  govemment  was  also  opposed  to 
the  settlement  of  their  own  people,  and  broke 
up  their  establishments  on  the  ground  of  their 
bong  likely  to  monopolize  the  fishery,  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  nursery  for  Brit- 
ish seamen.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  Great 
Britain  the  sole  sovereignty  of  tiie  idand, 
bvt  permitted  the  French  to  catch  and  dry  fish 
on  the  N.  and  parts  of  the  £.  and  W.  shores. 
In  1762  the  French  again  obtained  possession 
of  St  John,  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  the 
English  under  Lord  Colvllle.  The  next  year 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified,  by  which  the 
French  yielded  t^eir  claims  to  the  colonies  of 
British  America,  retaining  the  right  to  fish  in 
the  golf  of  St.  Lawrence  8  leagues  from  its 
shores,  and  15  from  those  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
possession  of  the  rocky  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and 
iGqnebn  on  condition  of  not  using  them  for 
mintary  purposes.  From  1759  to  1767  Oapt 
Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  was  employed  as 
a  naval  officer  in  the  English  service  on  this 
station,  and  became  eminent  for  his  industry 
and  skill  as  a  marine  surveyor.  The  only  sur- 
▼eysof  tiie  coast  upon  which  the  present  maps 
are  based  were  made  by  him,  and  his  marks 
ne  still  to  be  seen  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  isl- 
and. By  his  observation  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
son,  Aug.  5,  1766,  compared  with  observations 
made  at  Oxford,  the  longitude  of  Cape  Ray 
was  first  determined.  In  the  progress  of  the 
troobles  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies, which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war,  New- 
^nindland  suffered  extremely  from  the  non- 
interoourse  act  passed  by  the  first  congress  and 
carried  out  in  1775.  Dependent  upon  New  Eng- 
land for  supplies  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly 
^860,000,  when  these  were  suddenly  cut  off 
and  the  coast  and  harbors  were  ravaged  by 
American  privateers,  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
dnced  to  the  greatest  distress  before  they  could 
be  relieved  by  the  protective  measures  of  the 


mother  countiy.  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  1783  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  retain- 
ed the  right  to  fish  as  previously,  but  could 
cure  and  dry  their  fish  only  in  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador.  The  popula- 
tion in  1785  was  10,244,  and  8,084  acres  of  land 
were  under  cultivation.  From  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  has  been  but  little  in- 
terrupted. In  1807  the  first  newspaper,  "  The 
Royal  Gazette  and  Newfoundland  Advertiser," 
was  published.  In  1809  Labrador  and  the 
island  of  Anticosti  were  annexed  to  the  gov- 
emment of  Newfoundland.  The  colonial  gov- 
ernment granted  in  1854  a  charter  to  the  "  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
telegraphic  communications  between  Europe 
and  America.  Subsequently  the  land  wires 
were  completed  between  St.  John  and  the  cable 
terminus  at  Cape  Bay,  and  the  '*  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company"  was  established  in  1856  to 
extend  the  existing  line  to  Ireland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.    See  Doo. 

NEWMAN,  John  Henbt,  D.D.,  an  Eng^ 
clergyman,  and  superior  of  the  English  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  bom  in  London,  Feb. 
21, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  col- 
lege. In  1824  he  was  ordained,  but  his  life 
at  Oxford  was  essentially  academic,  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  his  fellowship,  and  with 
those  that  devolved  upon  him  afterward  as 
vice-principal  of  St.  Alban^s  hall  in  1825  and 
1826,  tutor  of  Oriel  in  1826,  and  public  ex- 
aminer of  the  university  in  1827  and  1828.  In 
1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hawkins  as  vicar  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  his  ser- 
mons in  that  church  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  remarkable  preacher.  In  1888  he 
published  "  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  which 
IS  noteworthy  as  showing  the  course  his  mind 
was  taking  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
About  this  time  appeared  also  his  treatise  on 
the  Arians  of  the  4th  century.  During  the 
years  that  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times"  were  in 
course  of  publication,  he  was  a  large  contrib- 
utor to  them.  He  also  wrote  and  published  a 
treatise  on  ^^  Justification,"  contributed  articles 
to  the  "  British  Critic,"  published  a  work  on 
the  four  "  Prophetical  Offices  of  the  Church," 
and  took  part  in  preparing  the  "  Library  of 
the  Fathers."  The  views  of  the  theological 
school  of  which  he  was  really  the  head,  though 
it  took  its  name  from  another  of  its  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Pusey,  excited  general  attention,  es- 
pecially among  the  members  of  the  Anglican 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The  ex- 
citement was  brought  to  its  height  by  the 
publication  of  tract  No.  XC,  the  author  of 
which  was  Dr.  Newman,  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  that  the  89  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
Isnd  might  be  subscribed  consistently  with  a 
belief  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent 
This  excited  a  violent  opposition.  Shortly 
afterward  he  retracted  certain  bitter  expres- 
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flioDB  be  had  used  in  writing  of  tlie  ohnreh 
<^  Rome;  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St 
Mary,  and  retired  to  Littlemore,  near  Oxford, 
-where  he  remained  a  long  time  in  strict  se- 
elusion.  Finallj,  on  Oct.  9,  1846,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Koman  Oatholic  church  by  the 
provincial  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  in  England. 
From  Littlemore  he  went  to  St  Mary^s  college 
at  Oscott,  and  thence  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  some  and  followed  by  others  of  his  old  dis- 
ciples. He  received  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
and  embraced  the  institute  of  the  Oratory, 
founded  by  St  Philip  Keri.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1848  he  established  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  and  shortly  after  opened 
the  first  house  in  Edgebaston,  Birmin^am. 
Some  statements,  made  in  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  and  afterward  published  by 
him  on  the  *^  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England,**  with  regard  to  the  ex-Dominican 
monk  Dr.  Achilli,  involved  him  in  a  suit  for 
libel.  The  suit  was  decided  against  him,  not 
without  a  protest  against  the  verdict  as  unfair 
from  the  '^  Times**  newspaper  and  other  sources. 
The  costs  of  the  suit,  about  $46,000,  were  paid 
by  a  subscription  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
amounting  to  $64,000.  The  surplus  was  divid- 
ed by  him  between  a  religious  conmiunity  and 
the  Catholic  university  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
receiving  $1 6,000  and  the  former  $2,000.  Upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  university  of 
Ireland  (1852)  Dr.  Newman  was  made  its  first 
rector,  but  has  since  resigned  that  position, 
and  returned  to  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  English 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scnptures,  confided 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  England,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.  Beside  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  before  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  *^  Parochial  Sermons**  (6 
vols.),  *^  Essay  on  Ecclesiasticid  Miracles,** 
"  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,**  and  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine  ;**  and  since  his  conver- 
sion he  has  published  *^  Sermons  to  Mixed  Con- 
gregations,** "  Occasional  Sermons,**  "Lectures 
on  Anglican  Difficulties,**  "  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versity Education,**  "  Office  and  Work  of  Uni- 
versities,** "Lectures  on  the  Turks,**  "Loss 
and  Gain,**  and  "  Callista,**  the  last  two  being 
works  of  fiction. — ^Fbanois  Whxiam,  an  English 
author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1805.  He  was  graduated  at  Worcester 
ooUege,  Oxford,  in  1826,  with  first  dass  honors 
hi  both  classics  and  mathematics.  In  Nov. 
1826,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  college, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1880,  being  un- 
able conscientiously  to  sign  the  89  articles 
previous  to  tiding  the  degree  of  M.A.  The  8 
following  years  he  spent  in  various  parts  of 
the  East,  in  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
and  Constantinople ;  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1884  he  became  classical  tutor  in  Bris- 
tol coUege.  This  situation  he  occupied  until 
1840,  when  he  was  chosen  clasBJcal  professor 


at  Manchester  Kew  coUege,  and  in  1844  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Latin  language  tai 
literature  in  University  college,  London,  vhidi 
position  be  stiU  holds.  He  baa  written  aaaj 
works  on  historical,  political,  and  espedilly 
theological  subjects,  in  which  he  has  Uken  tM 
exactly  contrary  course  to  that  of  his  brocW. 
He  has  also  written  much  for  reviews  and  fat 
the  newspaper  press.  Among  his  tbeolofkal 
works  may  be  mentioned  "Catholic  Unxa: 
Essays  toward  a  Church  of  the  Fntor*  and  th« 
Organization  of  Philanthropy**  (8vo^  1844»; 
a  tract  entitled  "  A  SUte  Church  not  Dcte- 
sible**  (1846);  "A  Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew 
Monar<uiy,  from  the  Administration  of  KanMl 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity**  (^1847) ;  ^TU 
Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspiration***  (1849;. 
"  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  His- 
tory of  my  Creed  **  (1850) ;  and  "  Theum,  Due- 
trinal  and  Practical^*  (1858).  Among  his  po&- 
ical  and  historical  works  are :  "  Four  Leotans 
on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  B» 
tory**  (1847) ;  "An  Api>eal  to  the  Middle  Cimm 
on  the  urgent  Necessity  of  numerous  ffadirii 
Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic**  (1848) ;  ''Qa 
the  Constitutional  and  Moral  Right  or  Wroa( 
of  our  National  Debt*'  (1849) ;  a  tract  o&  ^'Ths 
Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  ill 
own  liege  Subjects*'  (1851)  ;  "  Lectures  «a 
Political  Economy**  (1851) ;  and  "  Regal  Emm, 
an  Introduction  to  Roman  History**  (1663>.  Ht 
has  also  published  "A  CoUection  of  Poecryfer 
the  Practice  of  Elocution**  (1850);  "Odes  tf 
Horace  translated  into  unrhymed  Mrtiw* 
(1858);  "The  Hiad  of  Homer  translated  am 
unrhymed  Metres"  (1856).  He  assisted  in  ed- 
iting a  translation  of  Huberts  work  on  ^  TW 
English  Universities'*  (1843X  and  in  Ifltt 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  "  Select  6|meb» 
of  Eossuth.**  He  is  likewise  author  of  ''I^e* 
tures  on  Logic,**  of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Bcfte 
Language,**  and  of  a  work  on  the  "  DifficokMS 
of  Elementary  Geometry." 

NEWMARKET,  a  market  town  of  Eagltti 
consisting  mainly  of  one  long  street,  wide  mi 
well  lighted,  the  N.  side  of  which  b  in  &dUL 
and  the  S.  side  in  Cambridgeshire.  18  m.  £.  kf 
N.  from  Cambridge,  and  65  m.  N.  £.  fron  Lm- 
don,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  rastm 
counties  railway ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,859.  It  pm- 
tains  a  com  maik^  assembly  rooma*  a  hMi- 
some  church,  and  a  jockev  dub.  It  d^irc*  ito 
chief  importance  from  tne  raoea,  7  of  vkkk 
are  held  annually,  vix.:  the  Craven^  on  Tmtm 
Monday ;  the  first  spring,  on  the  second  Mcs- 
day  following;  the  second  spring,  a  forta^^a 
after  that ;  the  July ;  the  first  October,  held  «a 
the  first  Monday  in  that  month ;  th«  •eroai 
October,  on  the  second  Monday  foIU^wiac; 
and  the  third  October,  or  Houston,  a  fortai^ft 
afterward.  The  race  course,  considered  tW 
best  in  Great  Britain,  is  about  8  m.  frca  tW 
town,  and  between  4  and  5  m.  in  drcuit.  Tto« 
is  also  a  training  ground  about  1^  m.  long. 

NEWPORT,  a  S.  K  CO.  of  R.  L,  ccoasgtm 
of  a  portion  of  the  mainland  and  a  mnaher  eJf 
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BuJl  klands  in  Narraganset  baj,  inclading 
Bhode,  Cinoniooty  Praoence,  and  Block  isl- 
ands; area,  186  8(}.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,007. 
It  has  an  ondalating  surface  and  a  generall7 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  qnantities  of 
odL  In  1850  the  productions  were  156,698 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  184,988  of  oats,  78,688 
of  potatoes,  18,776  tons  of  lia7,  48,565  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  222,916  of  bntter.  There  were  9 
cotton  and  5  woollen  factories,  8  flonr  mills, 
MTcral  mann&otories,  86  churches,  and  2,951 
popils  attending  public  schools. 

NEWPORT,  a  post  town,  port  of  entry, 
ind  the  capital  of  Newport  co.,  K.  I.,  and  semi- 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Bhode  island  on  Karraganset  bay,  5  m.  from 
the  ocean,  in  lat.  41°  29' N.,  long.  71**  19'  12" 
¥.;  pop.  in  1850,  9,568;  in  1860,  about  10,- 
500.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  may  be  en- 
tered at  all  times  without  a  pilot,  and  is  safe, 
commodious,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships.   It  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams  on  Ben- 
too's  point  and  Fort  Wolcott  on  Gk>at  island. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  declivity  facing  the 
harbor,  and  contains  a  state  house,  custom 
hoQse,  market  house,   the  Redwood  library 
with  4,000  volumes,  the  masonic  hall,  armory 
htO,  and  numerous  elegant  private  residences. 
Its  salobrious  climate,  refreshing  ocean  breezes, 
isoilities  for  sea  bathing,  and  charming  natural 
soeoery  have  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  sunmier  resorts  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  visitors  during  the  fashionable 
season  are   numbered    by  thousands.     The 
whole  8.  portion  of  the  island  is  now  dotted 
orerwith villas,  and  there  are  several  large 
hotels,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ooeaa  house  at  the  S.  end  of  Bellevue  street, 
the  Atlantic    house  at  the  head  of  Pelham 
street,  the  Bellevue  house  in  Oatharine  street, 
the  Fillmore,  and  the  Aquidneck.    The  pleas- 
anteat  part  of  the  town  is  that  which  has  been 
hdlt  within  the  last  20  years  for  the  conve- 
iiieoee  of  summer  visitors,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly being  added  to  and  improved.    The 
old  town  is  interesting  for  its  quaint  and  pio- 
Moresque  appearance.    The  ^^  old  stone  mill," 
whose  origin  and  purpose  were  once  a  theme 
of  mnch  learned  discussion;  Fort  Brown  and 
its  surrounding  rocks,  called  *^  the  dumplings ;" 
Fort  Adams,  one  of  the  most  costly  and  exten- 
8i?e  fortifications  in  the  Union ;  the  "  purga- 
tory rocka^'  and  ^^  hanging  rocks"  at  the  sec- 
ond beach ;  the  great  ^^  spouting  cave,"  and 
"the  glen,"  are  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est   The  beaches,  called  first,  second,  and 
third,  are  not  only  excellent  spots  for  bathing, 
hot  also  £avorite  promenades  at  low  tide.  The 
wnanerce  of  Newport  is  now  very  limited,  and 
its  manufactures  are  almost  confined  to  a  few 
cotton  mills,  a  shot  tower,  and  lead  works. 
The  tonnage  of  the  district  on  June  80,  1859, 
was  8^10,  of  which  8,675  was  r^ristered,  and 
4,085   enrolled  and   licensed.    The   exports 
duing  the  previous  year  were  $56,026,  and 
the  in^KMrta  $79,497.    Kumber  of  vessels  dear- 
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ed,  28,  tonnage  6,721 ;  vessels  entered,  81,  ton- 
nage 7,822.— -Newport  was  settled  in  1688  by  17 
colonists  from  Roger  Williams^s  party,  headed 
by  William  Goddington.  The  settlers  were 
early  distinguished  for  their  enterprise  as  mer- 
chants and  navigators,  and  for  their  activity  in 
the  whaling  business.  As  early  as  1764  their 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  employed  160  ves- 
sels, and  14,000  hhds.  of  molasses  were  an- 
nually imported,  to  be  converted  into  rum  for 
the  African  market.  Newport  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  manifested  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  some  years  before  t^e  Boston  tea  party 
the  British  armed  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  here 
to  exact  an  odious  tax,  was  burned  in  the  hat- 
bor.  During  the  revolution  8,000  British  and 
Hessian  troops  were  quartered  on  the  town, 
and  its  commercial  interests  never  recovered 
from  the  injury  which  they  inflicted.  They 
destroyed  480  houses,  robbed  the  library,  then 
the  finest  except  one  in  America,  burned  the 
shipping,  out  down  all  the  groves  and  orchards 
for  fuel,  and  carried  off  the  town  records.  Be- 
fore this  period  Newport  had  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  was 
noted  for  the  opulence  and  refinement  of  its 
inhabitants.  Bishop  (then  Dean)  Berkeley  re- 
sided here  2^  years,  and  built  a  house  wMch  is 
still  standing.  It  was  here  that  he  composed 
his  celebrated  worlLthe  *^  Minute  Philosopher." 
Commodore  O.  H.  rerry  was  bom  near  New- 

Eort,  and  is  buried  there,  with  a  monument  to 
is  memory. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Campbell  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  and  opposite  Cincinnati,  70  m.  N.  N. 
E.  from  Frankfort ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,047.  It  is 
built  on  an  elevated  plain  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Cincinnati,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  steam  ferry ;  and  a  splendid  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Licking  nver  connects  it 
with  Covington.  The  villages  of  Jamestown 
and  Brooklyn  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  contain  many  elegant  residences  of  the 
wealthy  citizens.  There  are  several  rolling 
mills,  iron  founderies,  an  academy,  a  U.  8. 
arsenal,  a  bank,  and  various  manufactories. 

NEWPORT.  L  A  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market  town  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, England,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Usk,  about  6  m.  fh>m  its 
mouth,  and  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Monmouth ;  pop. 
in  1851,  19,842.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  ship 
building,  an^  has  several  iron  founderies,  nail 
works,  and  manufactories  of  anchors,  chain 
cables,  &c.  There  is  a  dock  capable  of  admit- 
ting vessels  of  large  size.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  in  1856  was  92,  ton- 
nage 16,280.  In  the  same  year  there  cleared 
fh>m  the  port  7,826  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
636,461,  and  274  steamers,  tonnage  20,087. 
The  town  is  oonnected  with  Gloucester,  Car- 
diff^ and  Pontypool  by  railway,  and  with  the 
last  of  these  places  by  the  Monmouthshire^ 
oanaL     Of  the  castle  of  Newport,  whicb.is 
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■opposed  to  have  been  bnUt  by  the  earl  of 
Olouoester,  a  son  of  Henry  I.,  only  a  square 
tower  and  a  part  of  the  great  hall  now  remain, 
and  are  at  present  occnoied  as  a  brewery.  The 
borongh  unites  with  Monmouth  and  Usk  in 
sendii^  one  member  to  parliament  In  1889 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  chartist  insurrection  for 
which  John  Frost  and  others  were  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  transported  for  life.  IL  A 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Hamp- 
ahire,  England  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Medina,  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  vessels,  18  m.  S.  S.  £.  from  South- 
ampton ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,047.  Lace  and  agri- 
cultural implements  are  manufactured.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWPORT,  Ohbistophkb,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va.  He  com- 
manded the  8  vessels  which  carried  out  in  1606 
the  first  settlers  of  that  colony,  and  was  one 
of  the  council  for  governing  the  province  ap- 
pointed b^  the  king.  After  visiting  with  Caot 
John  Smith  and  others  the  **  emperor  of  the 
country,"  Powhatan,  he  returned  to  England  in 
June,  1607.  He  came  back  the  next  year  with 
supplies  and  120  emigrants,  chiefly  goldsmiths 
and  gentlemen,  **  padced  hither,"  says  Smith, 
"  by  their  friends  to  escaoe  ill  destinies."  As 
their  object  was  gold,  "  tnere  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
pold,  load  gold ;"  and  some  yellow  mica  hav- 
mg  been  discovered  near  the  present  site  of 
Richmond,  Newport  filled  his  vessels  with  it 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  gold,  and  car- 
ried it  to  England.  He  subsequently  came 
back  to  Virginia  in  the  fleet  conveying  Lord 
Delaware  and  the  new  charter  to  the  colony, 
but  was  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas,  where  they 
built  a  vessel  with  which  they  reached  their 
destination.  Newport^s  reputation  as  a  sailor 
had  been  acquirea  in  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards.  By  Smith  he  is  described  as  ^'  empty, 
idle^Umid,  and  ostentatious." 

NEWPORT,  Gboboe,  an  Englbh  naturalist 
and  physiologist,  bom  in  Canterbury,  July  6, 
1808,  died  in  London,  April  7,  1854.  He  ac- 
quired by  his  own  unaided  efforts  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Canterbury. 
He  subsequently  embraced  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  does  not  appear  to  have  practised 
it  He  wrote  valu^le  essays  on  physiologv, 
entomology,  and  botany,  which  were  chiefly 
published  in  the  **  Transactions"  of  the  royal, 
the  entomological,  and  tlie  linnsean  societies. 
During  his  latter  years  he  ei\joyed  a  pension 
of  £100  from  government 

NEWRY,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  river 
port  of  Ireland,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Armagh,  on  the  Newry  water 
and  canal  and  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
railway,  82  m.  S.  S.W.  from  Belfast,  and  63  m. 
N.  from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  18,191.  There 
are  2  churches  of  the  established  relinon,  2 
places  of  worship  for  Methodists,  8  for  Presby- 
teriant,  and  2  for  Roman  Catholics.    The  chief 


manufiMturea  are  linen,  cotton,  iron,  1 
cordage ;  and  there  are  numerous  bbOIa,  ^stfi- 
leries,  and  potteries.  The  town  cxpotu  Utft 
quantities  of  provisions.  Ita  principal  tradt  ii 
with  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  but  it  hm  lito 
some  foreign  commerce.  The  river,  vhicb  » 
here  crossed  by  6  bridges,  admits  vewtU  of  €44 
tons  to  the  town  and  of  1,000  tons  6  m.  belov. 
In  1856  the  number  of  vessels  registered  ti  the 
port  was  114,  tonnage  6,648.  The  entraDcea  <^r 
that  year  (mostly  coastwise)  were  824  ttilitx 
vessels,  tonnage  57,886,  and  254  steamers*  tcft- 
nage  42,115;  the  clearances  were  287  stifiaf 
vessels,  tonnage  19,474,  and  250  steamen,  ua- 
nage  42,945. 

NEWSPAPERS,  printed  sheets  pnbHibed  tf 
stated  intervals,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  eos- 
veying  intelligence  on  current  events.    Kcvt- 

Papers  were  preceded  in  antiquity  by  the  Jf** 
Hurna  of  the  Romans,  which  were  dtilr, 
official,  written  reports  of  public  occmicatw; 
and  in  modem  Europe  by  periodical  pcb&s- 
tions  in  manuscript,  for  which  the  stirriDf 
events  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  created  s 
demand  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  ross* 
tries.  Of  the  origin  of  newspapers  in  En^lssl 
Alexander  Andrews  says,  in  his  ^  History  «/ 
British  Journalism^*  (London,  1859):  ^t\m 
we  have  the  written  news  letter  funu^hed  to 
the  wealthy  aristocracy ;  then,  as  the  crarjur 
for  information  spreaid,  the  ballad  of  am 
sung  or  recited ;  then  the  news  pamphlet,  isaft 
prosaically  arranged ;  then  the  periodical  Attt 
of  news ;  and  lastly  the  newspaper.^  The  ifit 
regular  series  of  weekly  newspapers  hhbcrts 
discovered  was  entitled  the  *'  Weekly  KeT« 
from  Italy,  Germanie,  tc,^  0*22),  the  **Eiir' 
lish  Mercuric  of  1588,**  long  regarded  as  ti« 
first  printed  English  newspaper,  harinir  b«A 
exposed  as  a  forgery  in  1889  aud  afrun  in  1«8a 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  one  of  the  Hbrariaas  <i 
the  British  museum.  Prominently  eommtttgi 
with  most  of  the  early  weekly  sheets,  wk-ch 
appeared  under  the  name  of ''  We^y  Kevct.* 
"  Times  Newes,"  "  Newes,"  Ac,  was  Xatks^r: 
Butter,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  tks 
regular  newspaper  press.  The  first  sliift 
at  parliamentary  reporting  was  made  in  IMl . 
the  first  advertisement  was  inserted  as  csrlyas 
1648,  and  the  first  paper  exclusively  ikistiJ 
to  advertisements  and  shipping  intelfifresra  a^ 
peared  in  1657.  The  news  given  io  the  pflf«*^ 
treated  chiefly  of  foreign  affairs.  Hoew  ]m«1- 
tics  were  scarcely  discussed  till  after  the  ab*> 
lition  of  the  star  chamber  in  1641.  Xarwm 
partisan  sheets  were  published  during  tW  <xH 
war,  chiefly  under  the  name  of  ^  Mermnca.* 
and  counting  among  their  most  enincM  «^^ 
tors  Nedham,  Birkenhead,  Digby,  and  He^ba. 
the  last  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  thm  all 
Many  of  the  papers  were  notorious  for  tksir 
eccentricity  and  coarseness,  and  still  morv  fr 
their  bitterness.  After  the  restoratioa  the  ttm- 
sorship  of  the  newspapers  became  nxir*  i 

£»nt.  A  semi-official  organ,  edited  by  Sir  Ka 
^Estrange,  who  was  the  Uceiiaer  of  the  ] 
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lod  held  for  eome  time  a  kind  of  monopol  j 
of  joornaliflin,  was  supplanted  in  1665  by  the 
**  Oxford  Ga^tte,"  published  during  the  tem- 
poraiy  removal  of  the  court  to  that  city  on  the 
ootbredL  of  the  plague.    On  the  return  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  metropolis  (1666)  it  ap- 
peared as  the  '*  London  Gazette,''  and,  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  government,  was  placed 
ooder  the  control  of  the  under  secretary  of 
itate.    The  press  was  for  a  long  time  subjected 
to  many  persecutions,  and  the  licensing  act 
vas  not  abolished  until  after  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,    In  the  mean  time  the  first 
commercial  newspaper,  the  "City  Mercury," 
was  published  in  1675 ;  the  first  literary  paper, 
the  »*Mercurius  Librarius,"  in  1680;  the  first 
sporting  paper,  the  "Jockey's  Intelligencer," 
in  1683;  and  the  first  medical  paper  in  1686. 
From  that  year  to  1692, 26  new  journals  sprang 
into  existence,  including  the  first  bearing  the 
title  of  a  reform  paper,  the  "  Mercurius  Kefor- 
raatii8;"the  first  publication  in  the  style  of 
**Kote8  and  Queries,"  the  "Athenian  Mer- 
eory;"  the  first  ladies'  paper,  the  "Ladies' 
Mercury;"  the  first  agricultural  and  an  increas- 
ing nmnber  of  literary  journals.    Daily  news- 
papers did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
18th  century.    The  first  daily  morning  news- 
piper  was  the  "  Daily  Oourant"  (1702),  oon- 
Bsting  of  but  one  page  of  two  columns,  and 
containing  5  paragraphs  translated  from  for- 
eign journals.    The  leading  London  weekly 
jonrnals  at  that  time  were  mostly  sold  for  a 
penny ;  supplements  with  the  latest  news  com- 
manded an  extra  price.  Home  affiurs  were  then 
little  discussed ;  foreign  news  supplied  the  sta- 
ple of  newspaper  information,  and  correspond- 
ents were  employed  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Eorope.    In  1726  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  **  Craftsman,"  which  obtained  for  a  time  a 
circulation  of  nearly  12,000  copies.    In  1780 
BO  fewer  than  200  half-sheets  per  month  were 
issned  in  London  alone,  beside  a  number  of 
d^j  and  weekly  journals.     The   aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  newspapers  sold  in  Eng- 
land in  1767  was  about  7,000,000 ;  in  1760,  9,- 
000,000 ;  and  in  1767  upward  of  10,000.000.  The 
**  North  Briton,"  edited  by  Wilkes,  who  played 
a  part  so  conspicuous  in  consolidating  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  first  appeared  in  1762.    The 
**  Englishman,"  established  in  the  same  year, 
ittracted  attention  in  1766  on  account  of  sev- 
«il  of  Barkers  contributions.    The  letters  of 
^nmo5  began  to  appear  in  1767  in  the  "  Public 
Adrertiser,"  and  contributed    powerfully  to 
rawe  the  political  importance  of  the  daily  press. 
The  leading  daily  journals  of  London  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  century  were  the  "  Morn- 
ing Chronicle"  (founded  in  1769),  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post"  (1 772),  the  "  Morning  Herald  "  (1781), 
the  "rimes''  (1785),  and  the  "  Morning  Adver- 
tiser" (1794).    The  "Times,"  destined  subse- 
qnenUy  to  eclipse  all  the  other  English  jour- 
nals, ori^nally  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Daily  Universal  Kerfster."  It  was  printed  and 
published  bj  John  Walter  of  Printing  House 


square,  who,  in  the  impression  of  Jan.  1, 178^ 
added  to  the  original  name  of  his  journal  that  of 
the  "  Times."  Its  circulation  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  was  only  1,000  copies  a  day, 
while  that  of  several  others  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  4,000.  The  "Morning  Chronicle" 
and  "  Morning  Post"  eiy  oyed  during  that  period 
great  literary  and  political  importance.  Cole- 
ridge, 8outhey,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  Mack- 
intosh (the  brother-in-law  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
Stuart,  afterward  editor  of  the  "Courier"), 
particularly  contributed  to  raise  the  "Morning 
rost"  to  eminence ;  but  the  weight  of  talent  still 
rested  in  1812  with  the  "Morning  Chronicle," 
whose  editor,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  counted  Fox  and 
Sheridan  among  his  active  personal  friends, 
and  many  youthful  aspirants  to  literary  fame 
among  his  contributors.  In  1818  there  were 
56  journals  circulating  in  London,  o^  which  8 
were  published  every  morning,  7  every  even- 
ing (the  first  evening  paper  having  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1778),  7  every  other  evening, 
16  every  Sunday  (the  first  Sunday  paper  had 
appeared  in  1788),  and  18  weeldy  on  other 
days.  The  "Courier"  was  then  considered 
the  best  informed  daily  journal,  and  the  news- 
men went  through  the  streets  blowing  their 
boms  and  announcing  the  "  great  news,"  "  glo- 
rious news,"  "  got  a  shilling  for  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  the  Conner."  The  "  Times"  was  in  the 
mean  time  fighting  its  way  into  the  front  rank 
of  journalism.  Its  remarkable  success  was  as- 
cribed to  a  firm  attitude  toward  the  government 
and  a  freedom  from  party  ties;  to  an  efficient 
system  in  securing  the  earliest  transmission  of 
news ;  to  a  constant  care  in  improving  the  me- 
chanical resources  of  the  paper,  and  in  securing 
the  best  available  talent;  and  above  all  to  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  its  printing  press 
in  1814.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1814, 
the  readers  of  the  "Times"  were  informed 
that  "  the  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im- 

Srovement  connected  with  printing  since  the 
iscovery  of  the  art  itself."  The  restoration  of 
peace  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1815 
amounted  to  254,  viz. :  55  in  London  (15  daily), 
122  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  26  in 
Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland;  and  Cobbett's 
weekly  "Political  Register,"  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  sold  in 
1817  to  the  extent  of  50,000  copies  per  week. 
The  cessation  of  the  war,  however,  favored 
a  revival  of  the  representation  of  literature 
and  art  in  the  press.  The  "Examiner"  paid 
even  more  attention  than  ever  to  literature, 
and  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  Hazlitt  in 
conjunction  with  Leigh  Hunt  for  that  journal, 
were  published  in  1817  under  the  title  of  the 
"Round  Table."  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  talent 
was,  next  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter  (the 
son  of  the  original  founder),  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  building  up  the  fortune  of  the 
"  Times,"  was  called  to  the  editorial  chair  of 
that  Journal  at  about  the  same  time.    In  1822 
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Thomas  Moore  was  iiiTited  bj  Barnes  to  write 
leading  articles,  but  declined  the  proposal ;  and 
SoQthey  is  also  said  to  have  declined  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Times,"  with  a  salary  of  £2,000. 
The  growth  of  English  Jonmalism,  although 
most  perceptible  in  the  "Times,"  soon  per- 
vaded all  classes  of  newspapers.  On  Jan.  29, 
1829,  the  "  Times"  came  out  on  a  double  sheet, 
composed  of  8  pages  of  48  columns.  The  re- 
form excitement  greatly  increased  the  sale  of 
the  "Times"  and  of  other  journals,  and  nearlr 
18,000,000  copies  of  newspapers  passed  through 
the  post  office  in  1880.  In  1882  there  was  one 
newspaper  to  every  65,000  of  the  population, 
against  one  to  90,000  in  1821,  and  one  to  110,000 
in  1782.  The  editors  of  various  unstamped 
newspapers  were  prosecuted  during  the  discus- 
sion on  the  reform  bilL  The  most  violent  of 
them  wasithe  editor  of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guard- 
ian," who  called  William  lY.  and  his  ministers 
"  William  Guelph  and  his  minions."  The  "  True 
Sun,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  subsequently 
M.  P.  for  Oldham,  now  counted  Laman  Blanch- 
ard  and  Leigh  Hunt  among  its  writers,  and 
Charles  Dickens  among  its  parliamentary  report- 
ers. Douglas  Jerrold's  and  Thackeray's  news- 
paper connections  also  date  from  this  period.  In 
1888  tbe  number  of  journals  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  400,  and  of  copies 
passing  through  the  poet  offices  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  nearly  42,000,000. — A  new  stimulus 
was  given  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  1886  by 
the  reduction  of  tne  stamp  duty  from  4  pence 
to  a  penny,  causing  in  the  first  year  of  the  ftiU 
operation  of  the  new  act  an  increase  of  8,000,000 
in  the  stamps  issued,  and  of  61  in  the  number  of 
newspapers,  which  a  year  before  the  reduction 
was  897,  and  a  year  afterward  458.  Fourteen 
of  the  new  joumids  were  established  in  London 
alone,  including  an  ultra-liberal  morning  news- 
paper ddled  "The  Constitutional"  (in  place 
of  the  old  "Public  Ledger'^i  of  which  Laman 
Blanchard  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt 
the  sub-editor,  Douglas  Jerrold  the  dramatic 
critic,  and  Thackeray  the  Paris  correspondent 
But  it  was  soon  discontinued,  together  with 
many  of  the  others,  while  the  "Public  Ledger" 
was  revived  as  a  price-current  A  socialist 
organ  was  published  by  Robert  Owen,  the 
"New  Moral  World,"  and  a  Chartist  organ  by 
Feargus  O'Connor,  the  "Northern  SUr."  The 
"Economist,"  celebrated  for  its  collections  of 
financial  and  commercial  statistics  and  disqui- 
sitions, was  established  in  1887  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  (died  in  1860),  whose  ability,  first  man- 
ifested in  the  conduct  of  this  journal,  raised  him 
to  the  secretarvship  of  the  treasury.  The  "  Il- 
lustrated London  News"  was  founded  in  1842 
bv  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who  remained  its  prin- 
cipal proprietor  until  his  death.  He  perished 
in  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
1860.  The  stamps  on  newspapers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  fh>m  65,000,000  in  1848  to 
71,000,000  in  1844.  TTie  railway  mania  pro- 
duced in  London  many  newspapers  devoted  to 
railway  matters,  their  numlner  amounting  to 


about  80  in  1840,  but  only  8  of  then  (tW 
"Railway  Times,"  "Railway  Joanud,"  tai 
^*  RaOway  Record'^  survived  the  crisb  of  IMC 
The  "DaUy  News"  was  establiahed  in  1^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Charlea  Dickena,  wbo 
published  in  it  his  "  Sketches  from  Italy^  b« 
soon  yielded  his  place  to  Mr.  Charles  Wca^ 
worth  Dilke,  who  established  in  coBnert>« 
with  it  the  "  Express"  evening  JooreaL  TU 
"Daily  News"  soon  attained  a  etrmlation  ftt- 
ond  onlv  to  that  of  the  "  Times,"  but  has  out 
declinea.  The  ordinary  daily  cireulatMin  U 
the  " Times"  rose  from  28,000in  1846  to  2y.(f » 
in  1848,  and  to  86,000  in  1852 ;  and  the  acm- 
ber  is  largely  increased,  and  somettmcs  bcsHt 
doubled,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  H 
great  public  interest  In  1854,  dnriz^  the  Cn- 
mean  war,  the  average  daily  circnUtifn  t4  tLt 
"Times"  was  51,648,  about  double  the  assert- 
gate  of  all  the  other  daily  morning  joomsk 
which  was  only  26,268.    The  mmiber  of  orwi- 

Saper  stamps  issued  in  1854  in  the  United  Kja^ 
om  was  about  120,000,000.  A  powerful  kr 
pulse  was  given  to  the  press  in  1855  by  tW 
total  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  as  a  tu, 
making  it  optional  with  the  publisbcn  te  mt 
the  stamp  as  a  means  of  paying  poatagt  ra 
such  copies  of  their  impressions  as  were  to  U 
sent  through  the  mails.  The  following  wwn 
the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  ia  tU 
United  Kingdom  at  that  period : 

London  daily  pap^r$.^T\mtM^  16.000.000; , 

ttser*  8.400,000;  D^Hj  Newa»  lyCOO.OUO;  Morai^  J 
1,160,000. 

London  vftMf  oap^rt.— K«wt  of  tb«  WotM.  a  ai*JS».  B- 
loitrmt«d  LoodoiiNewft,6,mo,000;  Lktrd**  Weekly  S««> 
Mper,  6J5T0,000;  Wwklr  time*.  8iu0,noo;  K«tdl. -i 
Weekly  Newspaper,  8,600,000;  Weekly  DmfU^  xjm^ 
BeU'e  life  in  LoadoB,  1,160,000.  ^^ 

KnglUk  eountrp  papen.—Urtnocl  Mcrcarr,  ftV , 
Leeds  Merenry,  m,000;  BUmford  Mercn^.  ««,«•.  I  - 
ninghun  Joanial,  6&0.000 :  Mftudicetcr  Exjunterr.  «a  -e. 
BUilbrdahtre  AdTertiser,  4Sft,000 ;  Le«de  T 

Wel4h  pap»$,—Tr  Am$€ran^  887,700; 
MerUn,  no,000. 

Scotch  iMtperiL— Ediabiirgb:   Nortk    Brittik 
608,000;   Bcotomaa,  8M,(K<1    OUacow :    bm/tmr^r  Tj*. 
727,000;   North  British  MaO,  M&,00e;   UonkiTUl^ 
Aherdeen :  Joarul,  800,000. 

Jri»k  pap  -  •■■ 

Bel&st:  NortberBWki^9<9,«S;  Ck'r 

Mere«i7,  810,000.    Cork:  CoaatltatSoK,  ao^W*. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty,  tht  5- 
penny  napers,  including  recentiy  th«  ^  Tibc^.^ 
reduoea  their  price  to  id.,  the  ^penny  week.? 
papers  to  5d,  and  the  8-peniiy  papart  (i 
were  established  on  the  abolition  of  tbei  , 
tax  In  1886)  to  2d, ;  while  a  great  mnabtr  c( 
penny  weekly  and  daily  p^>ers  have  ffrmaf  vf 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  Lcodi-c 
The  principal  daily  penny  papers  in  LooA.c. 
consisting  each  of  6  pages  are  the  '*^  HtaDdatv  ~ 
the ''  Daily  Telegraph/'  and  the ''  Moraiair  S<ar  " 
the  two  last  issuing  eveningpenny  papers  «r  i 
editions  under  the  name  of  **  Evening  Telegnf^ ' 
and  *' Evening  Star.""  Some  of  theM  pn.-r 
papers  have  an  immense  circulatjon,  ufd  i'** 
*'  Standard  '^  has  asserted  that  on  one  orrar  t 
it  printed  100,000  copies.  The  sak  of  the  tv-> 
editions  of  the  **  Star"  for  i 


Kinere—Dnblln:    Telefru>h,   HS.OSe:    IM3T  Ix- 
74^500 ;  Bannders's  News  Letter,  TM.»4«;  Fn 


between  12,000  and  18,000,  and  is  now  tl^.U 
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about  80i»000.  There  are  10  or  12  local  papers 
in  yarious  parts  of  London  which  eiyoy  a  con- 
siderable ciroolation,  as  the  **  Oity  Press,  ^'  the 
"Clerkenwell  News,"  the  "Holbom  Times," 
Ac  Beside  the  ''Times,"  the  leading  full- 
priced  dailj  journals  are  the  ''  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser," ''Morning Chronicle,"  "  Morning  Her- 
ald," "Morning  Post,"  and  "Puhlio  Ledger," 
eidi  consisting  of  8  pages  (price  4d,),  and  the 
"Daily  News"  (price  8<i.)-  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt^ 
▼ho  was  for  some  time  managing  editor  of  the 
""DaOy  News,"  states  that  its  staff  consists  of  a 
chief  editor,  at  18  guineas  a  week ;  sub-editor, 
13 guineas;  second  sub-editor,  10  guineas;  for- 
eign sab-editor,  8  guineas ;  writers,  about  4 
guineas  a  day,  £25 ;  16  parliamentary  report- 
ers, one  at  7  guineas,  and  the  others  at  6  gui- 
neas per  weel^  £87  7#.  This  estimate  is  some- 
what abore  the  real  mark,  as  are  the  salaries 
said  to  be  paid  to  foreign  correspondents.  Each 
paper  of  any  standing  must  have  an  establish- 
ment at  Paris.  The  head  of  this,  who  bears 
the  title  of  correspondent,  is  paid  10  guineas  a 
week;  a  reporter,  8  guineas;  oflSce  expenses 
aftd  cost  of  Paris  papers,  5  guineas  a  week. 
The  agent  at  Boulogne,  who  transmits  the  dea- 
patches.  has  1  gpinea ;  and  the  expense  of  post- 
age is  also  considerable.  A  Madrid  correspond- 
ent iaabo  required  at  4  guineas;  one  at  Rome, 
4  guineas ;  Naples  or  Turin,  8  guineas ;  Lisbon, 
8  guineas;  Berlin,  6  guineas;  beside  corres- 
pondents at  many  other  places,  who  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  their  posts.  Then 
there  most  be  a  correspondent  at  every  impor- 
tant seaport  ia  the  kingdom,  whose  duty  is  to 
forward  any  news  arriving  there,  with  all  pos- 
sible promptness.  A  large  part  of  the  papers 
b  occopied  by  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  conrts,  and  the  corps  of  reporters  for  this 
purpose  is  large  and  costly.  Public  meetings 
slflo  have  to  be  reported,  either  by  members  of 
the  parliamentary  corps,or  by  reporters  specially 
oigaged.  A  scientific  man  is  employed  to  cor- 
rect the  reports  of  medical  evidence  and  judi- 
cial mvestigations,  where  chemistry,  botany,  or 
physiology  is  involved.  The  city  editor  has  7 
guineas  a  week  for  his  daily  money  article ;  2 
tmrket  reporters  have  each  1  guinea,  and  7 
other  markets  are  reported  at  a  less  rate.  The 
ialaries  paid  for  theatrical,  musical,  and  other 
irticles  on  art,  are  comparatively  small,  and 
vaiy  considerably.  There*  must  also  be  sub- 
scriptions to  a  variety  of  special  publications, 
tnd  a  great  number  of  foreign,  colonial,  and 
providbial  papers  must  be  had,  either  by  ex- 
change or  subscription,  amounting  say  to  150 
a  day,  which  are  read  and  theur  news  made  up 
by  the  sub-editors.  The  paper  must  also  have 
Bends  who  will  bring  intelligence  from  the 
various  government  offices.  The  news  at  the 
clubs,  especially  the  Reform  and  the  Oarlton, 
most  be  had,  and  paid  for.  The  expense  of 
sending  reporters  and  correspondents  to  distant 
meetiiigs  and  inquests,  and  of  getting  their 
despatches,  is  also  heavy;  sometimes  a  special 
railwi^  engine  being  employed,  at  a  cost  of  £25 


or  £80.  Railway  parcels  of  news  cost  from 
£5  to  £7  a  week.  The  overland  mail  costs 
about  £4,000  a  year;  but  by  sharing  aniong  4 
papers  it  is  reduced  to  £20  a  week  each.  The 
electric  telegraph  is  expensive;  but  though 
the  charges  are  high,  it  is  not  so  costly  to  tne 
papers  as  in  America,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
less  used.  The  expenses  of  the  printing  and 
publication  offices  also  make  a  serious  item. 
The  aggregate  weekly  expenses  Mr.  Hunt  sets 
down  at  £520.  The  Ml-priced  evening  papers 
are  the  "  Globe,"  the  "Evening  Herald,"  and  the 
"Sun"  (4d.).  The  "Express"  and  "Evening 
Journal,"  branches  of  the  "  Daily  News"  and 
"  Morning  Herald,"  sell  for  2d, ;  and  next  come 
the  penny  evening  papers.  The  "  London  Ga- 
zette" appears  twice,  and  the  "  St.  James  Chron- 
icle," "Record," and  "Evening Mail"  thrice  a 
week.  Of  weekly  papers  there  are  in  London 
upward  of  140 ;  but  although  not  all  political, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  newspapers.  They  in- 
clude "Punch"  and  the  most  celebrated  weekly 
literary  organs,  as  the  "  Athensdum,"  "  Saturday 
Review,"  "  Spectator,"  "  Press,"  &o. ;  and  many 
papers  devoted  to  special  branches  of  science 
and  art  and  of  occupations  and  classes  of  socie- 
ty, as  the  "Builder,"  "Bell's  Life  in  London" 
(sporting),  the  "Lancet,"  and  many  religious 
papers.  Among  the  weekly  papers  which  reach 
the  highest  circulation  are  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,"  "Newsof  the  World,"  and  "XUus- 
trated  Times."  The  "  Weekly  Despatch"  con- 
tains an  immense  quantity  of  reading  matter, 
and  each  single  number  of  it  weighs  8}  oz.  It 
has  suffered  from  the  competition  of  low-priced 
papers,  but  is  still  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
owing  to  its  abundance  of  advertisements,  for 
which  it  charges  higher  prices  than  any  other 
weekly  paper  excepting  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News."  Most  of  the  cheap  weeklies  are 
ultra  liberal  in  politics.  Their  joint  circulation 
is  between  400,000  and  600,000  weekly.  The 
total  number  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  in  1860  upward 
of  800  (in  round  numbers,  600  in  England,  100 
in  Scotland,  and  100  in  Ireland),  and  about 
70,000,000  copies  pass  through  the  post  office 
annually,  irrespective  of  a  greet  number  sent 
in  parcels  by  railway  and  circulated  privately. 
"The  Times"  continues,  in  the  miost  of  so 
many  political  and  social  changes,  at  the  head 
of  this  vast  organization  of  English  journalism. 
Beside  being  the  leading  organ  of  public  opinion 
in  England,  it  is  the  chief  medium  of  advertise- 
ments. The  daily  issue  of  the  "  Times"  is  esti- 
mated in  1861  at  between  50,000  and  60,000. 
— ^Fbenoh  Newspapebs  date  their  origin  from 
the  publication  of  the  Mercure  Francois  (1605- 
1645),  a  kind  of  historical  compilation.  Their 
more  immediate  prototype,  however,  was  the 
Gazette  issued  by  Th^ophraste  Renaudot  in 
1631,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  OoMetU 
dea  reeueiU  and  Gazette  de  France  till  about 
1789,  appearing  generally  once,  and  for  some 
time  twice  a  week ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
existence,  when  beside  political  news  it  con- 
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tttined  adyerdaements  and  financial  aooounts,  it 
appeared  daily.  A  poetical  new«papei^,  which 
chieflj  treated  of  local  gossip  and  scandal, 
was  published  bj  Loret  for  about  15  years 
dnring  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
having  been  first  called  into  life  by  the  desire 
of  Mile,  de  Longueyille,  afterward  duchess  of 
Kemours,  to  uow  what  was  going  on  in 
Paris.  The  Mereure  galant  (1672),  a  species 
of  literary  journal,  was  succeeded  by  the  Nou- 
teau  Mereure  and  Mereure  de  Franeey  which  last 
prolonged  its  existence  until  1816.  In  1758 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  induced  Marmontel,  after 
the  death  of  the  previous  editor,  his  friend 
Boissy,  to  conduct  the  Mereure^  and  D'Alem- 
bert  and  other  eminent  men  are  believed  to 
have  written  for  it.  The  Journal  Hrcmger^ 
edited  by  the  abb^  Amaud  and  Fr^rois,  and  hav- 
ing among  its  contributors  Rousseau,  Grinmi, 
and  Provost,  existed  till  1768,  when  Amaud 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Gautte  de 
Franee  at  a  salary  of  5,000  francs  a  year,  his 
coadjutor  Suiu*d  receiving  the  same  amount. 
The  Maniteury  the  official  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  founded  in  1760,  and  treated  of 
moral  and  political  subjects;  while  some  of  its 
contemporaries,  especially  the  notorious  Nbu- 
velle$  d  la  main,  contained,  beside  political 
news,  a  budget  of  scandalous  intelligence. 
From  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th,  many  weekly  and  monthly 

i journals  were  published,  in  Paris,  chiefly  of  a 
iterary  and  scientific  character,  with  which 
the  most  eminent  men  of  France  were  con- 
nected. The  first  daily  political  newspaper  was 
the  Journal  de  ParU,  on  Foite  du  $oir  ^"Even- 
ing Post"),  published  in  1777,  which  mamtained 
itself  till  1825.  The  first  political  editor  who 
attracted  general  attention  was  Linguet,  who 
was  connected  from  1774  till  1788  with  the 
Journal  de  politique  et  de  litterature^  better 
known  imder  the  title  of  Journal  de  Bruxellee^ 
although  it  was  issued  in  Paris.  Another  fa- 
mous French  newspaper  of  that  period  was 
the  Courrier  de  V Europe^  published  in  London 
(1776-^89)  twice  a  week  for  6<f.  a  number,  and 
on  the  staff  of  which  were  Morande,  Brissot 
de  Warville,  and  the  count  de  Montlosier. 
The  revolution  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
French  joumalbm,  and  lOrabeau^s  Courrier 
de  Protenee  (1789)  became  the  precursor  of 
Uiousands  of  different  newspapers.  *^In  the 
space  of  a  few  months,"  says  Louis  Blanc, 
**  France  was  inundated  with  printed  sheets  of 
every  tone  and  description — weekly,  month- 
ly, quarterly ;  royalist,  radical,  moderate,  and 
frantic;  distilling  poison  and  emitting  abuse, 
disseminating  error,  encouraging  calumny,  pro- 
claiming facts,  echoing  every  expression  of 
passionate  anger,  irradiating  every  awakening 
idea."  This  saturnalia  of  revolutionary  jour- 
nalism found  its  climax  in  Marat^s  Ami  du  peu» 
pie,  and  ended  with  the  18th  Brumaire,  after 
which  all  journals  excepting  13  were  suppr^s- 
ed  by  the  first  consul,  and  under  the  empire 
only  5  were  permitted  to  appear,  viz. :  the  Jfoni- 


teur,  Oautiede France^  JcmfnaliePmHM^Jm^ 
nal  da  d&>at$  (under  the  tonporary  name  «l 
Journal  de  Vempire),  and  Petitee  ^ffiekte,  Tbt 
condition  of  the  press  did  not  much  imprort 
after  the  restoration.  The  oensorvhip  wa»  r»- 
placed  in  1825  by  securities  to  be  fhrmsbed  Vf 
each  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  joomal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200,000  francs,  and  sooiewhai  Icm  ia 
the  provinces.  The  increase  of  the  stamp  doty 
fh>m  5  to  10  centimes  caused  the  price  o^  ths 
leading  Journals  to  be  raised  from  78  to  80  frim 
a  year.  The  Journal  dee  dkbaU  waa  orifnMDy 
founded  in  1789  by  Barr^re  and  Loavei,  pawti 
in  1800  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Francob  B«> 
tin  the  elder,  and  has  since  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Bertin  family.  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning conspicuous  for  the  support  of  lav  aal 
order  and  of  existing  authorities.  After  tht 
restoration,  however,  it  advocated  a  modents 
liberalism  in  politics.  Geoffrey  becama  early 
attached  to  its  literary  department,  aod  tW 
feuiUeUmM  (a  department  of  journalism  peculkr 
to  the  continent  of  Europe)  of  the  Dibmie  haft 
maintained  to  this  day  their  celebrity.  The  §0- 
entific  and  learned  department  of  the  jMsiiu 
has  also  enjoyed  since  1818  a  hi^  repotaaiQa. 
One  of  its  early  contributors  was  Roycr-Cet- 
lard.  In  literature  the  DihaU  was  the  fint  ta 
hail  the  advent  of  the  romantic  schooL  Amoaf 
the  other  prominent  journals  during  the  laUcr 
part  of  the  restoration  was  the  Olo^^  «hk^ 
counted  among  its  contributors  Quizot,  Qooom, 
Jouffroy,  and  the  duke  de  Broglie,  and  alta^ 
ward  R^musat,  8t  Marc  Girard^  CamoC  ni 
other  scholars  and  writers  of  a  younger  fcocca- 
tion.  Many  of  its  writers  were  broo^t  iote 
political  prominence  by  the  revolution  of  ISXt, 
after  which  the  Globe  continued  to  appear  Cor 
a  few  years  as  an  organ  of  St  Simonism.  Tb* 
Conetitutionrul,  established  in  the  early  pcriud 
of  the  restoration,  was  constant  in  iu  oppositka 
to  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  refieeted  in  a  gMt 
measure  the  views  of  aspiring  and  infiuentisl 
politicians  of  the  higher  middle  olaae  and  of  the 
military  and  civil  aristocracy  created  by  Na- 
poleon.' Thiera  and  Mignet  wrote  largely  Cor 
this  journal  until  toward  the  end  of  the  rcktora- 
tion,  when  they  found  a  more  energetic  oockft 
for  their  liberal  opinions  in  the  KaHemal;  emk 
shortly  after  the  July  revolution  tlie  C  M«r*/«- 
tionnel  lost  its  political  influence.  The  Xatk*^ 
gained  importance  about  1828  throo^  the  ia- 
fiuence  of  Louis  Philippe,  Talleyrand^  Laftts% 
and  other  opponents  of  the  elder  branch  uf  the 
Bourbons:  and  its  first  editorial  staff  cod^priMd 
Thiers,  Mignet,  and  CarreL  It  contribattii 
powerfully  to  the  overthrow  of  the  govenuncat 
of  Charles  X.,  soon  after  which  it  beoune. 
under  the  sole  editorship  of  Can^l,  eoually 
opposed  to  that  of  his  successor.  Carrel  va* 
succeeded  in  the  editorial  chair  by  Baadde.  aai 
the  latter  by  Armand  Marrast ;  and  the  Xati^mmi 
took  asprominent  a  part  in  the  overthrow  ei 
Louis  Pnilipp  as  it  had  in  that  of  Charles  X. 
The  foundation  in  1885  of  the  Preete^  by  fimik 
de  Girardin,  at  40  francs  a  year,  half  the  priot 
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of  the  leading  JonmaLs,  called  the  cheap  press 
into  existence.  A  poweiriil  means  of  the  success 
of  the  Prene  and  of  the  8UcU^  which  also  re- 
duced its  price  to  40  francs,  was  the  pnblica- 
tk)&  of  novels  in  \hevt  feuilleUmB^  for  which  the 
aerrioes  of  Engine  Sne,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
other  celebrated  writers  were  enlisted  at  ex- 
trtTigant  prices.  The  fortunes  of  the  Consti- 
Utthimd  were  also  reviyed  under  the  editor- 

a  of  Dr.  V6ron,  by  the  reduction  of  its  price, 
bjr  the  publication  in  its  feuilletom  of  Le 
jMif  erranty  for  which  he  paid  Eugene  Sue 
100,000  francs.  M.  de  Ste.  Beuve  was  for  a 
long  time  its  literary  critic.  Under  the  direc- 
tioa  of  y^ron,  the  Coiutitutionnel  increased 
ill  circolation  to  upward  of  20,000;  and  the 
general  influence  of  the  cheap  press,  and  its 
hindmaid  Ht^/euilletony  increased  the  aggregate 
of  robscribers  from  70,000  in  1836,  when  the 
namber  of  the  principal  daily  journals  in  Paris 
WIS  20,  to  180,000  in  1846,  when  there  were 
M.  The  SUele  became  the  favorite  paper  of 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  reached  in  1846 
t  eirodation  of  upward  of  40,000.  Within  8 
months  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  about  400 
new  journals  sprang  into  existence,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  ultra  socialistic  or  democratic 
eharacter.  The  principal  organ  of  the  moder- 
ate republicans  was  still  the  National^  and  of 
the  more  radical  party  the  I^forme^  founded  by 
Oivaignac  and  edited  by  Flocon.  After  tho 
bloody  days  of  June,  1848,  the  newspapers 
were  again  placed  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
positing security  and  paying  stamp  duty,  and 
manj  journals  of  considerable  circidation  were 
thereby  obliged  to  stop.  The  estimated  daily 
circdation  of  newspapers  in  Paris  in  1860  was, 
ofrepaUican  organs,  129,000;  Orleanist  and 
legitimist,  83,000 ;  Napoleonist,  66,000 ;  total, 
277,000.  The  coup  d'itat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  the  celebrated  Ifa- 
tMialy  as  well  as  of  many  other  liberal  organs. 
Among  the  principal  journals  which  have  since 
been  published  in  Paris,  the  following  10  com- 
manded in  1856  an  aggregate  circmation  of 
161,000:  the  Prease,  41,000;  SUele,  36,000; 
ConUUutionnely  26,000;  Fays^  16,000;  PatriSy 
15,000 ;  Journal  de$  debaU^  9,000  ;  UhiverSy 
^m;Ammblesn(Uionale,6,000;  £7hi<m, 4,000; 
and  OaxeUo  de  France,  3,000.  The  Oonetitu- 
twAji^  which  was  believed  to  have  favored 
^^coup^etat  under  Uie  inspiration  of  Achille 
Foold,  has  passed  as  well  as  the  Pays  into  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  Mr^  since  1862.  The 
-Prong,  with  which  since  1867  M.  de  Gu-ardin 
has  had  no  connection,  still  shares  with  the 
8ikU  the  leading  position  among  the  Parisian 
joomals  as  far  as  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
concerned.  The  Journal  dee  dShate  still  contin- 
aes  to  be  the  tnost  intellectual  and  dignified 
exponent  of  French  journalism.  Nearly  one 
hm  of  the  total  number  of  periodical  publi- 
oatbns  in  France  are  issued  m  the  metropo- 
lis. The  number  of  Parisian  journals  which 
treat  of  politics  and  public  economy,  and  are 
consequently  under  bonds  to  the  government 


and  liable  to  a  stamp  duty  of  6  oentimea, 
is  estimated  in  1861  at  about  40,  and  the  non- 
political  publications  at  nearly  600.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  political  daily  joumak 
of  Paris,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order :  6%a- 
rivari  (humorous),  ConeUtutionnel,  B^ate^ 
Oaaette  de  France,  Meesager,  Monde  (ultramon- 
tane, successor  of  the  Uhivere,  suppressed  in 
1860),  Moniteur  univereel  (official  government 
organ),  Patrie,  Pays,  Preeee,  SikHe,  Opinion 
nationale,  and  Union  (uniting  the  former  jour- 
nals, France  quotidienne,  and  £c?u>  Francis), 
"  Galignani^s  Messenger,"  published  daily  in 
Englid^,  and  giving  copious  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  London  as  well  as  of  Paris,  was  es- 
tablished in  1816.  The  journals  devoted  to 
dress  and  fashion  number  about  60,  those  to 
medical  science  and  treatment  nearly  80,  and 
those  to  industry  upward  of  100.  Almost  all 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  have  their  spe- 
cial organs,  as  La  lumih^,  devoted  to  photo- 
graphy; LHnnovateur,  relating  to  ^oe  and 
boot  making ;  Le  moniteur  de  Pepicerie,  grocer- 
ies; Le  garde-meuhUy  furniture;  while  a  large 
number  of  journals  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
advertisements.  Figaro  is  a  satirical  semi- 
weekly  paper.  The  principal  illustrated  news- 
papers are  the  Illuitration,  Le  monde  t^ 
lustre,  Vuniters  ilhistrS,  and  Le  journal  pour 
tous,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  whion  is 
about  160,000.  The  total  number  of  daily 
and  periodical  journals  published  in  France 
in  1861  is  about  1,400,  nearly  1,100  being  de- 
voted to  art,  science,  literature,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  and  the  remainder 
to  political  su^ects  and  public  economy;  the 
former  are  exempt  from  giving  bonds  and  from 
the  stamp  duties,  while  the  latter  must  furnish 
securities  to  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
60,000  fk'ancs  for  all  journals  which  appear 
oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  of  30,000  uranos 
for  all  periodical  publications  issued  twice  a 
week  or  at  longer  intervals.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral regulation  in  the  departments  of  the  Seine, 
8eine-et-0ise,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Bhone,  so 
as  to  include  the  press  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  The 
stamp  duty  is  6  centimes  for  each  paper  in  the 
departments  of  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oise  (Paris 
and  Versailles),  and  3  centimes  in  the  other  de- 
partments. Foreign  newspapers  are  subjected 
to  the  same  regulations.  The  journals  publish- 
ed in  the  seaports  of  France  are  better  known 
abroad  than  the  other  provincial  papers,  and 
contain  much  shipping  and  commercial  infor- 
mation. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Semaphore  de  Marseille,  which  circulates  ex- 
tensively in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levantine 
ports,  and  the  Journal  du  Hdtyre,  which  is  well 
known  in  a^oining  countries.  The  joumala 
published  at  Lyons  possess  more  political  im- 
portance liian  any  of  the  other  provincial 
French  journals,  during  periods  when  the  press 
is  free,  and  when  political  excitement  runs 
high;  this  is  owing  to  the  prominent  part 
which  Lyons  has  always  taken  m  revolutionary 
eras,  and  to  its  importance  as  the  principal  man- 
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nfkotoring  dty  of  France.  There  are  however 
well  oonduoted  journals  in  Bordeaux,  Toalonse^ 
Grenoble,  Avteion,  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Or- 
leans, Rouen,  iille,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  and  in 
all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  1  ranee. — 
Italian  newspapers  are  traced  to  the  early  goM* 
utta$  of  Venice  of  the  16th  century,  many  vol- 
umes of  which  in  manuscript  are  preserved  in 
the  Magliabecchian  library,  while  one  printed 
copy  dated  1670  is  in  the  British  museum.  In 
modem  times  the  principal  newspapers  con- 
sisted at  first  only  of  those  serving  as  official 
organs  of  the  respective  authorities,  as  the  IH- 
ano  di  Roma  and  Gaaetta  di  Ndpoli.  The 
Voce  delta  f>erita^  published  in  Modena  (1881), 
was  conspicuous  for  its  advocacv  of  ultra  con- 
servative principles;  and  ihe  Antologiay  pub- 
ILidied  about  the  same  period  in  Florence,  was 
equallv  conspicuous  for  its  support  of  ultra 
liberal  tendencies,  and  counted  among  its  con- 
tributors Mazzini  and  other  young  patriots. 
The  total  number  of  Italian  newspapers  in  1886 
amounted  to  171,  and  in  1845  to  205.  After 
the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1847,  Italy 
produced  an  enormous  crop  of  new  journals, 
chiefly  of  a  revolutionary  c}iaracter,  which  were 
discontinued  after  the  reaction  in  1849;  and 
witii  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  press 
was  agdn  put  under  restraint  until  1859^*60, 
when  a  new  career  opened  for  Italian  joumal- 
ism.  Sardinian  newspapers  have  been  free 
since  1848.  Among  the  principal  daily  jour- 
.  nals  of  Turin  are  the  Oauetta  Piemonte^  the 
official  organ  of  the  government;  the  Opinwne^ 
which  supports  the  administration ;  the  DiriU 
tOy  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  and  lib- 
eral party  of  Sardinia,  edited  by  Valeric ;  the 
Uhtondy  independent  of  party,  but  national  in 
sentiment;  and  the  Gauetta  delpopolo  (with 
7,000  subscribers),  the  smallest  and  cheapest  of 
ail  the  newspapers,  and  the  most  influential  with 
the  people.  Among  other  daily  journals  are  the 
IndependenUy  Efpero,  Staffetta,  and  the  HicAf- 
$ttOy  which  last  is  a  kind  of  "  Punch."  The 
principal  journals  of  Genoa  are  the  Gauetta 
ai  Oenovoy  the  official  organ;  the  CorrUremer' 
eantiUy  the  representative  of  the  government 
party ;  and  the  Italia  del  popoloy  the  organ  of 
the  republican  party.  There  are  also  news- 
papers in  most  of  the  other  Sardinian  cities 
and  small  towns. — Spanish  newspapers  were 

S receded  by  periodical  publications  of  extraor- 
inary  news,  which  were  often  printed  or  re- 
cited in  verse,  and  offered  for  sale  chiefly  by 
blind  persons  jhence  they  were  called  roman^ 
ees  de  eiegoi.  The  first  regular  newspaper  was 
the  court  journal,  Diario  de  Madrid^  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The 
press  soon  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance, and  exercised  considerable  influence  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  and  especially 
after  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  1884,  when  nearly  20  political  journals 
sprang  into  existence  in  Madrid  alone,  more  than 
40  being  published  ^ere  in  1844,  the  Jleraldo 
(moderaduto  organ)  commanding  the  largest 


circulation  (7,000  daily).   Satirical  i         

ous  papers  have  played  an  important  part  in  tbt 
history  of  Spanish  joumaliflm,  and  many  d  tbe 
ablest  writers  are  engaged  in  the  f^wrf^ft  o^  hi. 
erary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  religkma  jovtmK 
the  subscription  list  of  one  of  the  latter  (JST  is- 
tolieo)  having  comprised  at  timea  about  ]4.0r4L 
The  number  of  daily  ioumala  pmbUsbed  at  the 
begmnmg  of  1861  in  Madrid  waa  about  80,  tl4 
most  unportant  of  which  are  the  Clamor  pmhitt9 
and  £ipana. — Portuguese  newspapers  are  c«a- 
fined  to  the  organ  of  government,  Uie  Dimio  i$ 
aovemOy  and  some  half  dozen  other  Journals  pob- 
lished  in  Lisbon,  and  to  a  corremxmdii^  lam- 
ber  in  Oporto  and  other  cities. — German  new*- 
papers  were  preceded  by  periodical  pnbbeatioai 
of  news,  a  specimen  of  the  oldest  of  whic^ 
dated  in  1495,  is  preserved  in  the  nnl^qrfij 
library  of  Leipsic.  The  &^  regnlar  aerias  of 
weekly  journals  appeared  at  Frankfart-on-tb*' 
Main,  the  Franlrfurter  OberpottamiM-Zeit^f, 
which  is  still  in  existence  as  a  daily  newspapc; 
having  been  established  there  in  1616  nnte 
the  auspices  of  the  postmaster,  after  the  moM 
of  a  journal  which  had  been  founded  in  1615  hf 
the  bookseller  Emmel.  This  waa  followed  by 
newspapers  in  all  the  principal  dtiea  of  G«t^ 
many.  Among  the  most  widely  drcnlated  Joo- 
nals  of  the  18th  century  waa  Der  Betmbmrgiary 
Correipondenty  founded  in  1714;  and  at  tht 
close  of  the  century  appeared  the  Angsborir^C- 
aemeine  Zeitung^  which  has  since  becone  tW 
leading  journal  of  Germany.  Among  tbe  eoA- 
nent  men  connected  with  the  editing  of  new 
papers  at  the  beginning  of  the  ]9tb  centary 
were  Eotzebue  (i^tamcA-2)fif<id^  YotkMmtn. 
Niebuhr  (^Der  Preusiische  CorreapondmtK  ami 
GOrres  (Der  Rheinuehe  Merhtr),  The  Frcsdk 
revolution  of  1830  caUed  into  existence  arrvrri 
radical  journals,  as  Siebenpfeiffer^s  Weafhi^^ 
Wirth's  Deutsche  Trihuney  and  Der  /Wvnuufs 
by  Rotteck  and  Welcker;  bnt  moat  of  tb^ 
were  suppressed  in  1888.  Among  tho  abkat 
journals  published  between  that  period  and  Um 
revolution  of  1848  waa  the  BAeinieeJks  Zeitv9f^ 
established  at  Cologne  in  1841,  whero  it  c«»- 
tinned  until  1  ^50.  The  number  of  newspfiata 
published  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  tbe  rrro- 
lution  (1848-^9)  has  not  since  materiaUy  dimin- 
ished, and  is  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  IMl 
at  about  1,400.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  of  the  chief  dtiea  of  Gennaay : 
in  Augsburg,  the  above  mentioned  Allgem^tw^ 
Zeitung ;  in  Berlin,  the  Vomitcke  Zeitmrng 
(circulation  about  15,000),  the  fisvorite  paper 
of  the  middle  classes ;  the  SpenerseJke  Zeiiwmg 
(about  6,000),  established  originally  by  ocd«r 
of  Frederic  IL,  generally  conservative  and 
semi-reactionary ;  the  Kette  Prtvmitekf  Zeitmmf 
(about  7,000),  the  organ  of  the  high  tory  m' 
feudal  party;  the  Volkneihtng  (24,0<Ok  n 
small  daily  democratic  sheet  of  great  inflQ«nc« 
as  an  organ  of  the  working  elwes ;  the  A*> 
UonaUeitung  (about  7,600),  democratic,  one  €4 
the  best  German  papers,  and  having  next  to 
the  Augsburg  AUgtmeine  Zeitung  the  T 
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ijgiioorreipoiideoce;  in  Cologne,  the  E^lnisehe 
ItiUmg  (22,000),  moderatelj   liberal,  edited 
w^  great  ability,  and  strongly  anti-AoBtrian : 
ia  Bremen,  the  Weter-ZeUung^  democratic,  and 
Qondooted  with  much  apirit  and  ability;    in 
Leipfio,  the  DeuUche  aUtgemeine  ZeUung^  pnb- 
ybffi  by  Brockhans,  edited  with  great  talent^ 
asd  posessing  excellent  foreign  eorreapond- 
eooe;  in  Hamburg,  the  BdrunhalUy  Sdmlmrger 
Kaekriehten,  and  Chrreiptrndent,  all  very  old 
ind  solid  papers,  chiefly  commercial,  and  in  the 
main  liberal,  althoogh  not  accustomed  to  ex- 
press decided  opinions;   in  Frankfort-on-the 
Maiii,  the  FhinJ^fkurter  Journal  and  the  Oher- 
FrnkmU-Zeitung^  journals  of  little  ability,  but 
often  containing  semi-official  information  of  im- 
portinoe;  in  Vienna,  the  WUmt  Zeitunffy  the 
official  organ  of  the  government;  the  {kstrep- 
dMiZeUung,  Dojiau-Zeitung^  WandereTy  Osf- 
ituticke  Pott,  and  Preney  generally  contiuning 
exodlent  intelliffenoe  from  the  East,  but  in  other 
reipects  of  littKo  importance;  in  8tettin,  the 
(kimd-ZeUwngy  an  organ  of  free  trade;  and 
in  Hanorer,  the  Zeitung  filr  NorddeutMehland. 
— Rossbn  newspapers  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  Peter  tne  Great,  who  took  a  personal 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Russian 
Joflmal,  published  at  Moscow  in  1708.    Jour- 
nals appearing  once  or  twice  a  week,  And  de- 
voted to  genend  and  special  news,  are  published 
in  almost  every  diief  city  of  the  different  Rus- 
sian proyinoes;    but  tiie  two  principal  seats 
of  Rtusian  journalism  are  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.    The  daily  journals  of  St.  Petersburg 
mtj  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
express  on  many  occasions  the  opinions  of  the 
p^vemment,  and  those  which  are  independent. 
There  is  no  journal  in  Russia,  however,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  French  Moniteur. 
The ""  Gazette  of  the  Senate"  is  official  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  laws,  ukases,  and 
other  regnlations  of  a  strictly  administrative 
character.     The  Journal  de  St,  Peteninmrgy 
pnbiished  in  French,  was  under  former  reigns, 
and  is  still  generally  considered,  an  organ  of 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs.     Another 
daily  journal  of  the  same  name  is  now  published 
in  Rassian,  and  a  third  in  German.    During 
the  rei^  of  Nicholas  the  *'  Northern  Bee''  had 
a  considerable  influence  as  the  organ  of  the 
then  all-powerftd  secret  police,  by  which  it 
.  wss subsidized;  but  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor,  it  has  been  on  the  wane. 
The  Inioalide  EumOy  connepjbed  to  some  extent 
with  the  establishment  for  invalid  soldiers,  has 
a  semi-official  character,  particularly  in  mili- 
tary information  and  statistics.    The  "  Police 
Gazette''  of  St.  Petersburg  relates  chiefly  to 
poliee  regulations.     Among  the  other  daily 
Jonmals  are  the  **  Son  of  the  Fatherland,"  the 
**8t.  Petersburg  News,"  and  the  "St.  Peters- 
Wg  Commercial  News,"  which  last  is  pub- 
^ed  both  in  Russian  and    German.     The 
prominent  dally  journals  of  Moscow  are :  the 
^'Roanan  Messenger,"  the  "Moscow  News," 
the*' Moscow  Gazette," and  the  ''Police  Ga- 


zette." In  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  cities  in 
which  are  peopled  chiefly  by  persons  of  Ger- 
man descent,  there  ace  a  few  daily  journals 
published  in  German,  particularly  in  Riga.  The 
ioumals  of  Finland  are  published  in  Swe- 
dish, and  those  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
Polish.  The  principal  of  the  latter  are  the 
"Warsaw  Courier,^'  "Daily  Gazette,"  and 
"  Morning  Gazette,"  all  published  in  Warsaw. 
In  Kasan  a  journal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and 
in  Astrakhan  one  in  Kalmuck.  Odessa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  of  her  commercial  relations,  has 
daily  journals  in  French  and  Italian,  and  the 
"Odessa  Messenger"  eigoys  some  reputation. 
Since  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  by 
Alexander  II.  new  daily  journals  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Of  Polish  jour- 
nals published  in  non-Russian  provinces,  the 
Oracow  "Time"  (Cxas)  is  the  most  important ; 
other  principal  places  of  publication  are  Posen 
and  Lembera^.  A  Hebrew  newspaper  appears 
at  Lyck  in  East  Prussia,  chiefly  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  neighboring 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  provinces,  under  the 
title  of  Bammagid  ("The  Reporter").— The 
first  regular  series  of  Hungarian  newspapers 
was  published  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  first  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  appeared  in  1781  in  Pres- 
burg.  The  principal  Hungarian  journals  short- 
ly before  the  revolution  of  1848-'9  were  the 
Jelenhor  ("Present  Age'\  Vildg  ("Light"), 
Budapesii  hiradd  ("Buda-Pesth  Intelligencer," 
edited  by  Count  Emil  Dessewffy),  Petti  hirlap 
C'Pesth  Journal,"  edited  by  Kossuth),  and  the 
Petther  Zeitungy  in  German.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  journals  which  sprang  up  during  the 
revolution  were  the  Edtldny  ("Organ"),  the 
revolutionary  Moniteury  and  Kbsauth  hirlap^ 
ja  ("Kossuth's  Journal"),  edited  by  Bf^za. 
Among  the  principal  newspapers  which  have 
appeal^  in  Hungary  since  the  revolution  are 
the  Budapetti  napld  ("Buda-Pesth  Diary"), 
Vaadmapt  ujsdg  ("  Sunday  News"),  edited  by 
Pakh,  and  the  Pesther  Lhydy  in  German.  The 
movements  of  1860  gave  rise  to  a  large  number 
of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character.  The 
press  of  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
neighboring  countries,  having  relapsed  after  its 
temporary  activity  during  the  revolutionary 
excitement  of  184d-'9  into  insignificance,  also 
assumed  a  new  importance  at  the  dose  of  I860.* 
— ^The  first  Turkish  newspaper  appeared  in 
French  in  1796,  but  the  actual  founder  of  jour- 
nalism in  Turkey  was  Alexandre  Blacque,  who 
established  at  Smyrna  in  1825  the  Spoctateur 
d'Orienty  which,  under  its  subsequent  title  of 
Courrier  de  Smymey  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence during  Uie  Greek  revolution.  The  of- 
ficial journal  of  the  government  has  appeared 
in  French  since  1831  under  the  title  of  MonU 
teur  Ottoman,  and  in  Turkish  since  1882  under 
that  of  Taquimi  vagdi.  The  leading  Constan- 
tinople journals  in  1861  are  the  Journal  do 
Oonttantinople  in  French,  and  the  Ljeridei  Ao- 
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vadii  in  Turkish ;  beside  which  there  are  sev- 
eral other  papers  in  French^  Italian,  modem 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  published  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  chiefly  at  Gon- 
stantinoplo,  Smyrna,  Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and 
Cairo.  A  modem  Syrian  newspaper  has  been 
published  by  missionary  enterprise  since  1850  at 
Ooroomiah.  The  Armenians  display  more  jour- 
nalistic ability  than  most  other  oriental  peoples 
and  hare  in  1861  over  80  daily  and  periodical 
journals,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  science 
and  literature,  published  chiefly  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna;  Armenian  journals  have 
existed  at  various  periods  in  Vienna,  Venice, 
Transcaucasia,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Singapore, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence. — ^^le  ori- 
mx  of  Greek  newspapers  dates  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  independence,  and  several 
appeared  simultaneously  in  1824  in  different 
cities.  The  centre  of  Greek  loumaHsm  is  Ath- 
ens. The  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
Greece  in  1861  is  more  than  100.  Those  best 
known  abroad  are  the  EAsrir  0*  Hope^')  and  Auw 
C^Age*'))  publbhed  in  Athens,  as  well  as  the 
a!p€et€U€ur  cP  Orient^  a  semi-monthly  journal 
published  there  in  French  rinoe  1852.  There 
are  journals  published  at  Nauplia,  Patras,  Synu 
and  in  the  Ionian  islands;  there  are  several 
publications  in  English  and  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Greek.  A  Greek  newspaper  was  established  in 
1860  in  London,  and  is  actively  supported  there 
by  Greek  merchants  and  by  En^Iisn  scholars. — 
Newspapers  were  established  m  Belgium  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  Germany.  The  earliest  appears  to  have 
been  the  Nieuue  Tydinghen^  published  at  Ant- 
werp by  Abraham  Verhoeven  in  1606.  No 
copy  of  this  journal  anterior  to  1619  is  now 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  regular 
periodical.  It  was  followed  by  the  O^tU 
extraordinarU  Fort-  Tydinghau,  which  was  pub- 
lished between  1687  and  1644,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Gazette  tan  Antwerpeny 
which  continued  till  1827.  At  Bmssels  there 
were  at  least  two  newspapers  in  existence  be- 
tween 1687  and  1645.  The  Annates politique$ 
of  that  city  was  a  famous  journal  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  Austrian  government  subscribed 
for  1,200  copies  of  it  annually.  It  was  so  popu- 
lar that  a  pirated  edition  was  regularly  print- 
ed and  circulated.  The  most  noted  of  the 
Belgian  journals  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Moniteur  Beige,  the  ofllcial  paper,  and  the  /n- 
dependance  Beige,  an  organ  of  the  liberal  party, 
both  established  at  Brussels  in  1881 ;  the  latter 
has  about  9,000  subscribers.  The  independent 
newspapers  of  largest  circulation  are  the  £eho 
dsBruxeUei  and  the  Journal  de  Belgique,  both 
published  at  Brussels.  Holland  has  numerous 
newspapers,  but  none  of  much  political  import- 
ance. The  principid  ones  are  the  AUgemeens 
HandeUblad  of  Amsterdam;  the  Caurant  of 
Haarlem;  and  the  Staate  Courant  and  the 
Journal  de  la  ffaye,  both  published  at  the 
Hague.    Switzerland  in  1849  had  77  German 


newspapers,  but  of  the  mnnber  of  tlioae  In  tko 
French  language  we  have  no  acooimt. — Ttm 
earliest  newspaper  in  Sweden  was  the  Orrfws 
Tie  Port-Tidenie,  eaUh^Ok^ial^iM;  bat  the 
journals  had  little  pditioal  influence  tiD  laM^ 
when  the  Argus  lypeared  at  Stockholm    Siaee 
then  the  Itldematandet  and  the  A/UmUmdet 
have  been  the  principal  jonmala  of  the  eapkal. 
the  former  conservative,  the  kttor   libenL 
with  at  one  time  5,000  sabacriberiw    There  it 
a  newroaper  published  in  every  considerabk 
town  of  tne  kuigdom,  and  the  total  number  ia 
1850  was  118.    The  Christiania  JmUlH^i  n  fmai 
20r.  founded  in  1768,  ia  the  oldMt  iMfwwptfm 
in  Norway.    Der  ConstUuticnslU  at  Bentca  ■ 
the  organ  of  the  government ;  and  the  Jjtrptm 
hlad^  established  at  the  same  place  in  ISlt.  b 
the  Joumal  of  the  popular  party.    The  o*At^ 
newspaper  of  Denmark  ia  the  Berlingsks  7»- 
dende,  which  was  first  published  in  1749  in  tl« 
German  language,  though  it  now  appenra  k 
Danish.    Until  1880  Copenhagen  had  bvl  two 
journals,  and  those  of  liule  iniaence.     In  IMS 
the  number  of  political  papers  in  tb«  kin^doK 
was  86. — In  Chma,  a  Q>ecie8  of  newapancr  \m 
existed  at  Peking  for  centuries  nnder  im  tills 
of  King  Chau,  or  court  transcripta,  whidi  ■ 
oommonly  called  by  Europeans  the  ^  Fekiic 
Gazette."    It  is  compiled  from  the  papers  pvt- 
sented  before  the  general  councfl  of  the  em- 
pire, and   constitutee  the  principal   nwCaa 
avaUable  to  the  people  for  ascertaininfr  wfaM  is 
going  on  in  the  coimtry.    Every  morning  m^ 
pie  extracts  from  the  papers  decided  vpcn 
examined  by  the  emperor,  IndudiDg  hia  oi 
orders  and  rescripts,  are  placarded  upon  1 
in  acourt  of  the  palace,  and  form  the  nwurU^ 
for  the  annals  of  government  and  tbe  hMtcrr 
of  the  empire.    Couriers  are  demtcbed  to  a^ 
parts  of  China  bearing  eopies  of  theae  papa* 
to  the  high  provincial  omcersi    Anybody  m 
permitted  to  print  these  documenta  witi*«a 
note  or  change,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  p««^>- 
This  '^Gazette''  is  very  generally  rcttd  and 
talked  about  by  the  gentry  and  edocatad 
pie  in  the  cities.    In  the  provincea  l ' 
of  persons  find  employment  in  copying  smi 
abridging  it  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  icy 
^e  complete  edition.     In  1837  an  Fngftsi 
weekly  newspaper,  the   ^*  Canton    R«giatar«* 
was  established  at  Canton ;  and  in  183€  m  lim- 
ilar  joumal,  the  '^Canton  Press,*"  mnde  ia*  » 
pearance.    At  present  the  ^  North  China  Mab  ^ 
at  Shanghai,  and  the  *'China  Mai) **  at  Boa^ 
Kong,  are  the  principal  English  newspap«n  » 
that  quarter.    In  the  island  of  Pcnanir  tba 
''  Prince  of  Wales  Island  Gazette*"  waa  fbaadcd 
in  1805,  suspended  for  some  years,  and  i 
in  1883.  At  Singapore,  the  "  Singapore  i 
ide'"  was  established  in  1828;  at   tbe 
place  in  1860  there  were  two  English 
pers,  the  "  Free  Press"'  and  the  "Straiul 
both  with  small  circulation. — In  India,  n  i 
paper  called  **  Hicking's  Gazette*"  waa 
lished  at  CalcutU  in  Jan.  1781 ;  and  ia  ITM 
the  Bengal  Hurkura  made  its  appearanee  aad 
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itill  eondnaes,  the  oM^  of  the  Indian  news- 
Mpera.    It  became  a  daily  in  April,  1819. 
UntU  1885,  howeyer,  the  press  in  India  was 
restrained  either  by  a  censorship  or  by  the 
right  assamed  by  the  East  India  company  of 
deportiiig  to  Europe  obnozions  editors,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  examples  were  those  of  the 
American  William  Doane,  editor  of  the  *^  World" 
at  OaloQtta,  who  was  transported  to  England 
in  1794,  for  an  inflammatory  address  to  the 
annj,  and  afterward  returned  to  America  and 
bectfoe  an  influential  editor  and  politician; 
and  of  the  Englishman  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
editor  of  the  "Calcutta  Journal,"  who  was 
lent  home  in  1828.    A  law  drafted  by  Macau- 
laf,  and  enacted  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as 
governor-general  in  1885,  removed  all  arbi- 
trarj  restrictions  upon  the  press.    On  the  out- 
break of  the  sepoy  mutiny  m  1857,  an  act  was 
passed  prohibitmg  the  use  of  the  press  except 
under  a  license  from  the  goTemment ;  this  act, 
hoireTer,  was  by  its  terms  limited  to  one  year 
from  date.    The  leading  English  Journals  now 
m existence  in  Hindostan  are  the  "Friend  of 
Ittdia"^  at  Serampore,  the  "Englishman"  at 
Calcutta,  the  "Athensdum"  and  "Spectator" 
at  Madras,  the  "Herald"  at  Bangalore,  the 
" Tnnea,"  "  Telegraph,"  and  "  Gazette"  at  Bom- 
btj,  the  "Gazette'^  at  Delhi,  the  *•  Observer" 
at  Poonah,  and  the  "  Chronicle"  at  L^ore. 
These  are  all  of  limited  circulation  compared 
with  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America, 
none  except  the  "Friend  of  India"  exceeding 
1,000  copies.    At  Calcutta  and  at  some  other 
cities  there  are  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
gnages;  in  1846  there  were  8  of  these  at  Cal- 
cutta alone. — ^The  first  newspaper  in  Australia 
was  the  "Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South 
Walea  Advertiser,"  founded  in  1808  by  George 
Howe.    At  present  (1861)  a  great  number  ex- 
ist in  the  various  colonies,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal dailies  are:  at  Melbourne,  the  "Argus," 
with  a  circulation  of  28,000,  the  "Age,"  and 
the  "Herald,"  which  is  the  government  paper ; 
at  Sydnev,  the  "Herald"  and  the  "Empire/ 
with  each  a  circulation  of  about  7,000.    In 
Xew  Zealand  in  1858  there  were  14  English 
newspapers,  and  one  in  the  native  or  M&ori 
^gntge.    There  are  several  published  in  Tas- 
mania or  Van   Diemen's  Land,   at  Hobarton 
tnd  Laonceston,  and  also  several  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope.    The  first  news- 
paper in  the  latter  colony  was  the  "  South 
African  Commercial  Advertiser,"  established  in 
18H.— In  Spanish  America,  the  first  news- 
paper was  founded  in  Chili  in  1812 ;  and  in 
1855  the  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  was  192,  distrib- 
uted aa  follows : 


Xfzie» 80 

CwtTiI  Amerlai !    8 

f»«iu T 

J<«rtoBU» 8 

■f-Domliigo. 4 

mQnvmdm 48 

J<i««ii«U 8 

Bcnador 8 

^ni 87 


BoiiTi* : 9 

ChlU 14 

Buenoa  Arres 6 

LaPlata 4 

Panfraajr 9 

Montevideo 4 

Bnttll 88 


Total. 
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Four  of  these  periodicals  were  published  in 
English,  6  in  French,  1  in  German,  29  in 
Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  pop- 
ulation among  whom  they  circulated  may  be 
estimated  at  about  30^00,000.  In  Mexico  the 
oldest  newspaper  is  El  nglio  X/X,  which  is 
published  dtuly  and  supports  liberal  principles. 
The  newspapers  of  Central  America  and  of  St. 
Domingo  or  the  Dominican  republic  are  offi- 
cial in  character,  and  have  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation. Those  of  Havana  and  Porto  Rico 
are  restrained  by  the  government  from  politi- 
cal discussions,  and  their  contents  are  chiefly 
commercial  or  literary.  Of  the  82  newspapers 
of  Brazil,  7  are  published  in  Rio  Janeiro,  6  in 
Pemambuco,  and  2  in  Bahia;  one  is  in  French 
and  one  in  German.  The  principal  diuly  news- 
papers of  Bio  Janeiro  are  Eljornal  do  eomer- 
cio^  Diario  do  BiOy  and  Correio  mereantil.  The 
Brazilian  nress  is  respectable  and  well  con- 
ducted, and  pays  due  attention  to  public  afEoirs. 
In  Chili,  there  are  2  daily  newspapers  in  Val- 
paraiso, 2  in  Santiago,  and  2  in  Copiapo,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  El  Mercurio  at 
Valparaiso,  which  is  ably  conducted  and  has  a 
circulation  of  2,000  copies.  The  chief  news- 
pi^rs  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  £1  nacional,  El 
orden,  La  cronica^  and  an  English  journal,  the 
**  British  Packet.*'  The  only  newspiq)ers  of 
Peru  that  deserve  notice  are  El  eomercio  and 
El  Tieraldo.  both  dailies  of  considerable  cir- 
culation. The  press  of  New  Granada  is  the 
freest,  the  most  active,  and  most  numerous  of 
any  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  In 
Bogota,  the  capital,  there  are  10  newspapers, 
of  which  one  is  official,  one  religious,  one  liter- 
ary, and  the  others  political,  2  being  conserva- 
tive and  5  liberal.  Those  which  have  the 
largest  circulation  are  El  porvenir^  El  Neo- 
CfranadinOy  and  El  tiempOy  all  of  which  are 
liberal. — ^In  the  present  British  American  col- 
onies the  credit  of  establishing  the  earliest 
newspaper  belongs  to  the  island  of  Barbados, 
where  Samuel  Keimer  founded  the  ^*  Barbados 
Gazette"  in  1781.  Thirty-one  years  afterword, 
in  1762,  appeared  the  ^^  Barbados  Mercury," 
which  continued  till  1845.  In  the  other  Brit- 
ish West  India  islands  newspapers  were  intro- 
duced as  follows:  Grenada,  1742;  Antigua, 
1748;  St.  Kitt's,  1748;  Dominica,  1765;  St. 
Vincent,  1784.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  the 
'*  Bermuda  Gazette"  was  founded.  In  Canada, 
the  "  Quebec  Gazette"  appeared  in  1765,  and 
the  "Montreal  Gazette"  in  1775.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  the  "Halifax  Gazette"  appeared  in 
1761,  but  was  not  firmly  established  till  1760. 
In  New  Brunswick,  2  or  8  newspapers  were 
published  at  St.  John's  in  1782.— The  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  issued 
at  Boston,  Sept  25,  1690.  It  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  colonial  le^ 
lature,  which  declared  that  its  publication 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  it  contained 
"  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  The  au- 
thorities probably  prohibited  the  further  pub- 
lication, for  a  second  number  does  not  seem  to 
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bare  been  iasaed,  and  onlj  one  copy  of  No.  1 
is  known  to  be  in  existenoe,  wbich  is  in  tbe 
state  paper  office  at  London,  and  is  a  small 
sheet  of  4  quarto  pages,  one  of  them  blank. 
Its  contents  record  passing  occurrences,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Richard  Pierce  was  the  printer 
and  Benjamin  Harris  the  publisher.  In  the 
same  year  Qov,  Fletcher  of  New  York  caused 
a  **  London  Gazette,"  containing  intelligence 
of  an  engagement  with  the  Erench,  to  be  re- 
printed. On  Monday,  April  24,  ITCH^  appear- 
ed the  first  number  of  the  "  Boston  News  Let- 
ter," a  half  sheet  of  paper  12  inches  by  8, 
with  two  columns  on  each  page.  It  was  puh- 
lished  and  edited  apparently  by  John  Camp- 
bell, postmaster  of  Boston,  a  Scotchman  and  a 
bookseller.  This  journal  continued  to  be  issued 
weekly  until  1776.  It  was  followed  by  the 
"Boston  Gazette,"  begun  Dec.  21, 1719;  and 
on  the  next  day  the  "  American  Weekly  Mer- 
curic" was  issued  from  the  printing  office  of 
William  Bradford  at  Philadelphia.  On  Aug. 
18,  1721,  James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of 
Bei^amin  Franklin,  established  at  Boston  the 
"  New  England  Oourant,"  which  soon  became 
iuTolved  in  a  violent  controrersy  with  the  Rer. 
Increase  Mather  and  other  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  inocidation,  which  the  clergy  advo- 
cated, while  the  "  Oourant"  denounced  and 
ridiculed  it.  It  also  attacked  the  magistrates, 
and  was  unusually  free  in  its  remarks  on  public 
affairs.  In  1722  the  le^slature  interfered  and 
issued  an  order  forbiddmg  James  Franklin  *^  to 
print  or  publish  the  *New  England  Oourant* 
or  any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  na- 
ture, except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  province ;"  a  committee  of  the  house 
having  reported  ^^that  the  tendency  of  said 
paper  is  to  mock  religion,  and  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt, that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
profanely  abused,  that  the  reverend  and  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  gospel  are  injuriously  re- 
flected on,  his  m^esty^s  government  afifronted, 
and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  migesty^s 
subjects  of  this  province  disturbed  by  the  said 
*  Oourant.* "  James  Franklin's  name  vras  con- 
sequently taken  from  the  paper,  and  that  of 
Beigamin  substituted.  The  latter  was  at  the 
time  but  16  years  of  age,  and  was  an  apprentice 
in  the  printing  office.  It  was  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Oourant"  that  he  began  his  literary 
career,  and  at  this  period  he  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  pungent  of  its  writers.  Four 
years  after  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Oour- 
ant," on  Oct.  16,  1725,  William  Bradford,  the 
founder  of  the  "Mercuric"  at  Philadelphia, 
began  the  publication  of  the  *'  New  York  Ga- 
zette," the  first  newspaper  issued  in  that  city. 
In  1754  there  were  4  newspapers  published  in 
Boston,  2  in  New  York,  2  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  "  Virginia  Gazette"  at  Williamsburg,  which 
was  first  issued  in  1786  by  William  Parks. 
From  1754  to  1776  the  number  of  journals  in- 
creased considerably.  In  the  latter  year  7  were 
published  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 2  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in  Oonnecticut,  4  m 


New  York.  9  in  Pennsyhrmk,  2  eaeh  m  Mtry- 

land,  Virginia,  and  North  OaroHna,  8  ia  Sontii 
Oarolina,  and  one  in  Georgia— in  alL  ST.  Thtw 
were  all  weeklies,  with  the  exception  of  tk 
^*  AdvertiBer"  of  Philadelphia,  whieb  was  mati 
twice  a  week.  In  1600  the  number  of  ntwt- 
papers  in  the  United  States  had  inrrwaid  to 
200,  of  which  seyeral  were  dailies,  the  int 
daily  haying  been  the  *^  Pautfylrania  Fmdkeu 
or  the  General  Advertiser,"  called  afterwvd 
the  ^*  Daily  Adyerdser,"  which  continoad  to  U 
issued  daily  from  1784  till  1887.  During  tbt 
revolutionaiy  struggle  the  principal  joarsil  k 
Boston  was  the  *'  Gazette,"  which  was  csub- 
lished  in  April,  1755,  and  was  the  main  orpm 
of  the  patriots.  It  was  publiihed  by  £dc« 
and  Gill,  and  was  at  first  a  crown  bmlf  abeet 
printed  in  two  pages  folio,  but  about  17M  i^ 
was  enlarged  and  printed  on  a  whole  doc? 
sheet  Its  office  of  publication  became  the  bs- 
bitual  resort  of  the  most  distingQisbed  poiitioi 
writers  on  the  American  side,  am<mir  tkaa 
James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  WamiL 
Thomas  Oushing,  Joaiah  Qumcy,  Jr.,  and  JoU 
and  Samuel  Adams.  £yery  measure  of  iht 
goyemment  was  examined  and  criticized  ia  hi 
columns  by  these  able  politicians  with  fmdiB 
and  severity,  and  with  a  prodigious  cilsct  oa 
the  popular  mind.  **  No  press  in  the  coaatrr.* 
says  Buckingham,  *^  exerted  a  more  powtr^ 
influence  over  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  d  &- 
duct  of  the  people."  It  was  in  this  joaiu. 
that  John  Adams  wrote  under  the  signatan  t^ 
Novanglus  his  celebrated  series  of  ptt>cn  =: 
defence  of  the  colonial  cause,  the  mst  U 
which  appeared  in  Jan.  1775,  and  they  vev 
continued  every  week  tiU  April  19  "of  ti« 
same  year,  when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  t: 
Lexington  and  Ooncord  rendered  ftirthcr  arer:- 
ment  needless.  On  the  same  side  in  pclii.  v 
was  the  '*  Massachusetts  Spy,"  edited  by  the  b- 
trepid  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  historian  of  Amemsi 
printing,  who  founded  the  pi^r  March  7,  ITT!, 
and  removed  it  to  Worcester  m  1775,  wh«re  it  •* 
still  published.  In  New  York,  during  the  n**- 
olutioD,  Rivington^s  ^^Roysl  GazeUe^*^  cioK 
lished  in  1778,  attained  a  circulation  in  its  fine 
year  of  8,600,  and  was  a  zealous  and  povcm. 
supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  It  wa»  djne- 
tinned  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  O' 
was  established  the  *^  Uommcordal  AdwrcMr.* 
now  the  oldest  of  New  York  newspapers :  a=^ 
in  1801  the  '' Evening  Post,"  which  waa  (cfcmi- 
ed  by  William  Ooleman,  a  lawyer  frosn  M»- 
sachusetts,  and  has  always  be^  remarkabS' 
for  the  ability  of  its  conductors,  amonfr  w^kv 
in  the  past  was  William  Leggett,  aad  at  t^< 
present  time  (1861)  are  William  C.  Brjtei 
and  Parke  Godwin.  Mr.  Bryant^a  coiiBcct>< 
with  the  "Post"  began  in  1826.  AU«i 
the  same  time  that  the  "^Evening  Poa"*  vas 
established  in  New  York,  another  Jonmal  ■ ' 
high  character  and  influence,  the  '*  KadtesI 
Intelligencer,"  was  founded  at  Washinctt  n\j 
Samuel  Harrison  Smith.  With  this  paf%r  Mr 
Joseph  Galea  became  oonnected  in  l^C.  a^^ 
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eontinned  its  editor  till  his  death  in  1800.    In 
1812  he  took  into  partnership  his  hrother-in- 
iiw,  Mr.  William  W.  Beaton,  hy  whom  the  jour- 
ud  is  still  edited.    In  Jan.  1818,  it  was  issued 
as  t  daUj.    From  1800  to  1810  the  number 
and  circolation  of  American  newspapers  largely 
increised.    By  the  census  of  the  latter  year  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  journals  was  859, 
of  which  27  were  dailies,  and  the  total  annual 
ttsne  was  22,821,000  copies.    In  1824  there 
▼ere  11  daily  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
12  in  New  York,  with  a  circulation  varying 
from  1,000  to  4,000  copies.    In  1828  the  whole 
number  had  increased  to  852,  with  a  yearly  issue 
of  68,117,796  copies.    In  1830  the  number  was 
estimated  at  1,000,  one  of  which,  the  ^^Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,**  a  weekly  Metho- 
dist paper,  had  in  1881  a  circulation  of  25,000 
copies.    The  census  of  1840  returned  1,681 
newipapers,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  195,838,678 
copies;  and  in  1850  the  number  had  reached  to 
2,800,  with  an  annual  circulation  of  426,409,978 
copies,  or  an  average  of  21.81  copies  to  each 
person  in  the  pop«uation,  and  of  12.9  journals 
to  erery  100,000  inhabitants.    The  number  of 
daily  newspapers  in  1850  was  254,  with  an 
average  circulation  of  8,200  copies  each.    No 
official  statement  of  the  number  of  journals  in 
1860  has  yet  been  published,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  total  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  1850.    The  number  of  dailies  in 
the  hirge  cities  has  been  diminished  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  weaker  ones  by  the  stronger. 
In  1883  a  **  penny  paper"  called  "  The  Sun" 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Bei\jamin  H. 
Day.    It  was  about  10  inches  smiare,  and  be- 
ing sold  for  one  cent,  grew  rapidly  into  a  cir- 
culation of  60,000  copies.    The  size  was  in- 
creased, and  it  is  now  a  large  and  respectable 
joomal,  the  only  one  of  many  rivals  which  has 
maintained  itself  as  a  penny  paper.    In  1885  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  began  the  publication 
of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  at  first  as  a  penny 
paper,  but  afterward  raised  the  price  to  two 
cents.    Its  circulation  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  as  stated 
bj  its  publisher,  was  93,840,  and  its  average 
daily  circulation  during  the  month  of  January 
85,308.  On  April  10, 1841,  the  "  Tribune"  was 
begun  by  Hr.  Horace  Greeley,  and  in  Jan.  1861, 
hd  reached  a  circulation  for  the  daily  edition 
of  63,500,  for  the  semi-weekly  of  24,000,  and  for* 
the  weekly  of  205,500,  beside  a  special  edition 
for  California  of  2,500.  The  "  New  York  Times" 
vu  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, and  has  a  circulation  of  50,000  daily, 
25,000  weekly,  and  12,000  semi-weekly.    The 
total  circulation  of  the  New  York  daiUes  now 
exceeds  800,000  a  day,  while  in  1885  it  was 
not  more  than  10,000.    The  New  York  dai- 
lies formed  a  combination  in  1855  and  estab- 
lished the  '*  Associated  Press"  company  for 
collecting  and  distributing  to  the  newspapers 
the  ktest  news  firom  all  quarters  by  telegraph, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $200,000.    Some  of 
these  papers,  however,  expend  for  extra  des- 
patches aa  much  as  $50,000  a  year.    Some  of 


the  weekly  papers,  as  "Harper's  Weekly," 
"Frank  LesIie^s  Illustrated  Newspaper,"  and 
the  "  New  York  Ledger"  of  Robert  Bonner, 
have  an  immense  circulation,  that  of  the  last 
having  at  times  exceeded  400,000  a  week. 
The  religious  newspapers,  of  which  the  earliest 
was  the  "  Boston  Becorder"  established  in  1815, 
are  published  once  a  week,  and  their  circula- 
tion is  very  large.  The  chief  of  these  publish- 
ed in  New  York  are  the  "  Observer,"  the  organ 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination ; 
the  "Evangelist,"  New  School  Presbyterian ; 
the  "Independent,"  Congregationalist ;  the 
"  Churchman,"  Episcopal ;  the  "Advocate  and 
Journal,"  Methodist;  the  "Examiner,"  Baptist; 
and  the  "Christian  Inquirer,"  Unitarian.  In 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  German 
newspapers  are  published,  some  of  which  have 
an  extensive  circulation.  In  New  York  8 
French  daily  newspaper,  the  Courrier  des  itaU 
Uhisj  has  long  been  maintained,  and  there  are 
several  French  newspapers  in  New  Orleans. 
There  are  also  Welsh,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  jour- 
nals. In  St.  Louis  a  Croatian  new^aper  lias  been 
published,  and  a  Chinese  one  in  ban  Francisco. 
NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  family  seat  of 
Lord  Byron,  situated  on  the  verge  of  Sherwood 
forest,  8^  m.  W.  from  Nottingham.  The  build- 
ing was  originally  a  priory  of  black  canons, 
founded  in  1170  by  Henry  IL,  and  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  was  granted  by  Henry 
Vni.  to  Sir  John  Byron.  It  was  then  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Gothic  order 
of  architecture,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  of 
composition  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
"stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley,"  the 
slopes  of  which  were  covered  by  the  broad 
oaks  of  Sherwood  forest.  The  new  possessor 
converted  a  portion  of  the  building  into  a 
dwelling;  and  his  successors  have  from  time  to 
time  altered,  embellished,  or  added  to  it,  until 
it  presents  a  singular  mingling  of  opposite 
styles  of  architecture,  the  restorations  gen- 
erally savoring  *^  more  of  the  baron  than  the 
monk."  The  5th  Lord  Byron,  great-uncle  of 
the  poet,  and  a  stem  and  den>erate  character, 

Sulled  down  a  large  part  of  the  house,  cut 
own  extensive  plantations,  and  in  general  did 
all  he  could  to  injure  the  estate,  from  some 
cause  of  irritation  against  his  son  and  heir, 
who  however  died  before  him.  The  dilapi- 
dated appearance  of  the.  building  upon  tne 
accession  of  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  6th 
lord,  is  described  in  his  lines  beginning: 
ThroDsh  thy  batUeinfiits,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds 
Then,  the  hkll  of  mj  athen,  art  gone  to  decay. 

In  1817  Byron  parted  with  Newstead  to  CoL 
Thomas  Wildman,  an  old  schoolfellow,  for 
£180,000.  The  latter  subsequently  spent  over 
£200,000  on  the  reparation  of  the  property, 
which  upon  his  demise  in  1859  was  put  up 
at  auction,  the  reserved  price  being  £180,- 
000.  As  the  highest  bid  was  but  £121,000, 
the  estate  was  bought  in  by  Col.  Wildman's 
representatives,  in  whose  posaenion  it  now 
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renudns.  The  most  oonspionoos  feature  of  the 
ahbej  at  the  present  daj  is  the  mi^estio  front 
of  the  old  church,  adorned  with  lofty  pinnacles 
and  rich  carvings.  The  refectory  and  cloisters 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  *'an  ezanisite 
small  chapel "  in  the  Gothic  style  is  still  nsed 
for  religions  purposes.  In  front  of  the  hnild- 
ing  is  a  small  lake  fed  hy  sedgy  streams ;  the 
neighboring  hills  hove  lost  much  of  their  wood- 
lands, and  many  are  now  clad  with  heather  only. 
The  place  underwent  great  improvements  after 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ool.  Wildman,  who 
preserved  whatever  relics  of  the  poet  he  ifound 
there ;  and  it  is  now  probably  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  al  any  time  since  it  lost  its  monastic 
diaracter. 

NEWT,  a  name  given  in  Qreat  Britain  to 
the  tritons  or  aquatic  salamanders,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  efts  by  the  more  granulated  sur- 
face of  the  body.    (See  TnrroN.) 

NEWTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  5  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ga., 
bounded  S.  W.  by  South  river,  and  intersected 
by  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhachee  rivers,  all  three 
uniting  at  its  S.  extremity  to  form  the  Ocmul- 
gee;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
14^241,  of  whom  6,284  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  soil  very  fertile  near 
the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
468,180  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,202  of 
sweet  potatoes,  60,815  of  oats,  and  6,988  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  7  grist 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  factory,  80 
churches,  and  478  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Georgia  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Covington.  IL  A  central  co.  of 
Miss.,  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  the 
Ohickasawha  river ;  area,  about  550  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  4,465  of  whom  1,032  were  slaves. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  165,186  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  58,047  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,861 
of  oats,  1,474  bales  of  cotton,  and  82,880  lbs. 
of  rice.  Capital,  Decatur.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  separated  from  Louisiana  by  the  Sabine 
river  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area,  about 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,578,  of  whom  755 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  toward 
the  S.  and  somewhat  hilly  in  the  N.  The  soil 
of  the  bottom  lands  is  highly  productive,  but 
much  of  the  upland  is  poor  and  sandy.    The 

firoduotions  in  1850  were  84,185  bushels  of 
ndian  corn,  19,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  152  bales 
of  cotton,  14  hhds.  of  sugar,  23,570  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  10,218  of  butter.  Capital,  Newton.  IV. 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Buffalo 
fork  of  White  river  and  its  head  branches; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,550,  of  whom 
81  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface, 
much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  gen- 
erally fertile  soil  The  productions  in  1854 
were  114,489  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,510  of 
oats,  and  8,965  of  wheat  In  1850  there  were 
8  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Jasper.  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
Mo.,  bordering  on  Kansas  and  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, drained  by  branches  of  the  Neosho 


river ;  area  estimated  at  750  tq.  m. ;  pop.  la 
1866,  6,720,  of  whom  288  were  slarea.  Tbs 
productions  in  1850  were  192,210  boaheb  t4 
Indian  com,  18,416  of  wheat,  81,818  of  oflt% 
7,062  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,01 1  of  butter.  Thcrt 
were  2  churches,  and  278  pupils  attending  pob- 
lie  schools.    Capital,  Neosho. 

NEWTON,  a  township  of  Middlenx  ro, 
Mass.,  on  a  curve  of  the  Charlee  river,  whick 
bounds  it  N.,W.,  and  S.,  and  on  the  Bo«toii  tM 
Worcester  railroad,  8  m.  from  Boston  ;  tn^^  a 
1855, 6,768.  The  river  has  here  two  fklla.  m^ 
pljring  extensive  water  power,  and  at  each  Od 
there  is  a  manufacturing  village,  the  one  calM 
Newton  Upper  Falls  and  the  other  Newi^a 
Lower  Falls.  The  other  villages  are  Newtna 
Comer,  Newtonville,  West  Newton,  Aubwa- 
dale,  and  Newton  Centre.  The  last  is  tk 
seat  of  the  Newton  theological  institat>«, 
founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1826;  and  the  tori 
contains  several  other  educational  insliUUiii 
of  considerable  reputation.  In  1855  thm 
were  5  paper  mills,  1  cotton  mfll  prodornif 
to  the  value  of  $100,000  yearly,  and  Tariuai 
other  manufactories.  In  1858  there  were  IS 
churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  6  CongregatknaL  9 
Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist 

NEWTON,  GiLBBBT  SruAvr,  an  EnfU 
painter,  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Nor.  1 
1795,  died  in  Chelsea,  England,  Aug.  S,  \^^S 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  be  removed  is 
1808  with  his  mother  to  Boston,  of  which  nty 
she  was  a  native,  and  was  instructed  ia  paist- 
ing  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Gilbert  Scnan 
About  1816  he  accompanied  an  elder  brutbcr 
who  was  engaged  in  commerce  to  Italy ;  tad 
after  studying  a  while  at  Florence  and  ebr- 
where,  he  repaired  in  1817  to  London  and  be- 
came a  student  in  the  royal  academy.  Bm 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  R.  Lr^N. 
then  rising  into  eminence,  and  sabdeqocatlr 
with  Washington  Irving,  who,  speaking  of  tl« 
career  of  the  two  artiste,  says:  "Tlw^ir  aA- 
vancement  in  skill  and  reputation,  ever  n^  .3* 
selling,  cheering,  and  honoring  each  other,  ^.ad 
something  in  it  peculiarly  generous  and  pni^ 
worthy."  He  early  adopted  a  style  foiuid<«l 
on  that  of  Watteau,  but  possessing  more  <h^ 
tinctive  character  and  expression,  and  fir^t  tf- 
tracted  notice  by  his  "Forsaken"  and  **Lorfr» 
Quarrel,"  from  Moli^re's  Dfpit  «K<wmx. 
which  were  engraved  for  the  **  Literary  ftno- 
venir"  of  1826.  Other  works,  distui|!iit«M 
alike  by  their  humor  and  exonisite  colonrj: 
are  "Shvlock  and  Jessica,"  **  YorickaDd  tl# 
Grisette,"  "The  Abbot  Boniface,"  '•AFN»«t 
reading  his  Verses  to  an  impatient  GaUanL^ 
and  "Macheath."  In  a  different  rein  fho 
these,  but  not  less  excellent,  were  hk  **  Lcir 
attended  by  Cordelia  and  the  Physician,"  **  Tb* 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  Olivia  to  Wf 
Mother"  (of  which  Leelie  said :  "  I  know  nock- 
ing in  the  art  more  exquisitely  eonceired  thm 
the  figure  of  Olivia"),  and  "Abelard  in  h:» 
Study,"  his  last  picture  exhibited  in  the  mtmA- 
emy,  of  which  ne  was  elected  a  m^oiber  ia 
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1888.  Most  of  these  pictures  have  been  well 
engraved.  In  1882  he  revisited  the  United 
States,  and  while  there  was  married  to  a  ladj 
of  Boston.  Shortly  after  his  retnm  in  1888 
be  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  aberration^ 
which  settled  into  confirmed  insanity,  and 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
a  lonatio  asylnm  at  Chelsea.  Many  pleasant 
notices  of  him  occnr  in  the  **  Autobiographical 
RewUections"  of  Leslie,  who  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  onfavorable  impression  which  his 
friend  sometimes  made :  *^  Newton,  like  Con- 
st^Ie,  was  misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not 
fcnow  him  thoroughly.  I  Imew  enough  of  him 
and  of  his  actions  to  know  that  his  heart  was 
ooble  and  his  mind  a  pure  one."  As  an  artist 
he  iras  distinguished,  according  to  Irving,  by 
^  a  coloring  almost  unriyaUed,  and  a  livelmess 
of  &ncy,  a  quickness  of  conception,  and  a  fa- 
cility and  grace  of  execution,  that  spread  a 
magio  charm  over  his  productions." 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaao,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Wookthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Dec. 
25, 1642,  died  in  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, March  20,  1727.  He  was  a  posthumous 
and  only  child,  and  bom,  like  Kepler,  prema- 
tnrely.  He  was  descended,  according  to  his 
own  aoconnt,  from  Sir  John  Newton  of  Westby 
in  lincokishire,  and  according  to  another  from 
a  Scotch  family  in  East  Lothian.  When  he  was 
8  jreare  of  age,  his  mother,  having  married 
igaio,  gave  him  to  the  charge  of  his  maternal 
grandmother.  He  went  to  school  at  Skilliug- 
ton  and  Stoke  till  his  12th  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  6  miles 
from  bis  native  hamlet,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Stokes. 
He  ranked  low  in  his  classes  till  a  quarrel  with 
the  boj  who  stood  next  above  him  roused  his 
pride,  when  he  applied  himself  with  such  reso- 
lution to  his  books  that  he  at  length  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  school  He  was  usually 
less  interested  in  the  sports  of  his  schoolmates 
than  in  constructing  little  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces, in  which  he  showed  marked  facility  of  imi- 
tation and  invention.  He  was  early  fond  of 
drawmg,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the  room 
where  he  lodged  with  excellent  charcoal  sketch- 
es of  birds,  beasts,  men,  ships,  and  mathemati- 
<^  figures.  His  apartment  was  also  furnished 
with  pictures  drawn  and  framed  by  himself; 
tod  he  was  an  adept  at  verse-making.  Already 
during  his  residence  at  Grantham  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
From  several  years'  observations,  he  arranged 
s  set  of  pins  or  gnomons  upon  the  a^'acent 
honses  so  as  to  mark  the  time  of  day  by  their 
shadows.  The  arrangement  served  as  a  sort 
of  town  dock,  and  was  known  as  ^^  Isaac's  dial." 
On  the  outside  wall  of  his  house  at  Woolsthorpe 
there  is  still  shown  a  sun  dial  which  he  must 
have  carved  there.  There  were  formerly  two, 
^  the  stone  on  which  the  other  was  cut  was 
removed  in  1844  and  presented  to  the  royal 
wciety.  In  1656  his  mother,  now  again  a 
widow,  took  him  from  school  to  help  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  at  Woolsthorpe,  in- 


tendmg  him  for  a  rustic  life ;  but  such  was  his 
passion  for  study,  that  he  found  little  leisure 
to  look  after  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
manor.  His  mother  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
thwart  his  bent,  and  sent  him  back  to  Grantham, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  his  unde,  the  Eev.  W. 
Ayscouffh,  he  was  fitted  to  enter  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  showed  a  marked  preeminence  in  the  studies 
of  the  university ;  but  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  his  indifference  to  public  honors,  and  his 
love  of  studious  seclusion,  which  are  conspicu- 
ous throughout  his  life.  He  extended  his  stupes 
beyond  the  prescribed  routine  in  several  direc- 
tions. In  the  winter  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  elected  scholar  (1664),  or  earlier,  he  in- 
vented his  binomial  theorem,  to  which  he  had 
been  led  by  investigations  into  the  problem  of 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  mrected  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  circles  or  halos 
around  the  moon,  of  which  he  subsequently 
gave  the  theory  in  his  treatise  on  optics.  In 
1665  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  probably 
in  the  same  year  invented  fluxions. — ^At  this 
period  the  thoughts  of  philosophers  were 
strongly  directed  to  the  telescope.  Huyghens 
had  constructed  instruments  which  revealed 
the  rings  and  satellites  of  Saturn.  Descartes 
had  explained  the  theory  of  refraction,  and  had 
pointed  out  how  glasses  could  be  ground  of  such 
a  shape  as  to  umte  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a 
focus.  8till  these  glasses  had  the  great  defect 
of  giving  a  confused  image,  which  was  thought 
to  be  owing  to  imperfect  manufacture,  and 
Kewton  applied  himself  to  grinding  them  with 
more  accuracy.  But  he  seems  to  have  suspect- 
ed that  the  defect  lay  deeper  than  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  lens,  and  thereupon  began  to  exper- 
iment with  a  ray  of  light.  He  soon  came  to 
the  important  condusion  *^  that  light  was  not 
homogeneous,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of 
which  were  more  refrangible  than  others." 
This  showed  him  that  the  defect  in  the  lens  of 
the  refracting  telescope  was  inherent  and  not 
accidental  He  accordingly  abandoned  his  at- 
tempts to  improve  that  instrument,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  construction  of  a  reflecting 
telescope,  which  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  in 
view  of  the  defects  of  the  refracting  medium,  had 
already  invented.  While  engaged  on  this  the 
plague  forced  Newton  to  retire  to  Woolsthorpe 
(1666),  and  it  was  more  than  two  vears  before 
he  proceeded  further  in  his  researches.  It  was 
during  his  retreat  at  Woolsthorpe — whether 
in  this  or  the  previous  year  is  uncertain — that 
he  first  conceived  the  identity  of  gravity  with 
the  force  which  holds  the  planets  to  their  or- 
bits, and  made  his  first  test  calculations;  but, 
starting  with  a  false  basis  of  facts,  he  failed  to 
verify  the  happy  coi^ecture  (see  GnAvrrATioK^ ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1679  that  we  find  him  agam 
at  work  upon  the  problem.  On  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  was 
made  junior  fallow  in  Oct.  1667,  and  senior  fel- 
low in  March,  1668,  and  was  graduated  M.A.  in 
July  of  the  same  year.    In  the  autumn  of  1668 
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he  completed  a  reflecting  telescope  6  inohee  in 
length,  magnif^ng  40  times,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  Japiters  satellites  and  the  phases 
of  Venus.  This  was  the  first  reflecting  tele- 
scope ever  directed  to  the  heavens,  for  Gregorj 
had  never  completed  the  instrument  which  he 
had  invented.  Compared  with  the  much  earlier 
refractors  of  Hevelius  and  Huyghens,  however, 
this  was  a  small  and  ill-made  instrument  In 
consequence  of  interruptions,  Newton  did  not 
resume  his  labors  in  the  construction  of  reflec- 
tors till  the  autumn  of  1671,  when  he  made  an- 
other, which  was  sent  up  in  December  *^  for  his 
migesty^s  perusal."  It  is  carefully  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
Oonstructing  telescopes,  however,  was  rather 
incidental  to  Newton^s  labors  than  the  object 
of  them,  and  he  never  resumed  it  again.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  been  much  occupied  at 
this  time  and  for  many  years  afterward  with 
^^  chemical  studies  and  practices."  His  cele- 
brated letter  (1669)  of  advice  to  Mr.  Aston, 
who  was  about  to  set  out  for  a  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent, reveals  a  strong  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  alchemy ;  and  he  certainly  {tursued  his  ex- 

Eeriments  to  a  late  period  of  his  life  in  the 
ope  of  effecting  some  valuable  transmutations. 
"About  6  weebs  at  spring  and  6  at  y«  fall," 
says  Humphrey  Newton,  who  was  his  amanu- 
ensis during  1684-'9,  "fire  in  hb  laboratory 

scarcelv  went  out. He  made  very  little 

use  of  his  chymicals,  y«  crucibles  excepted,  in 
which  he  fused  his  metals." — ^In  1669  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barrow  in  the  Lucasian  chaxt  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  during  that  and 
the  next  year  spent  considerable  time  in  writ- 
ing notes  for  a  Latin  translation  of  Kinckhuy- 
sen^s  algebra.  At  the  same  time  the  fluxionary 
calculus  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  1669-^72 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  optics  in 
the  university,  and  from  time  to  time  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches on  light  and  colors.  The  reception  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  compound  nature  of 
light  was  very  stormy,  and  involved  Newton 
-in  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his  disputants,  Dr. 
Hooke  was  the  most  intractable,  tne  bitterest, 
and  perhaps,  excepting  Huyghens,  the  ablest 
The  course  of  the  controversy  is  instructive. 
Newton  considered  light  to  consist  of  material 
particles.  Hooke  believed  it  to  result  from 
a  series  of  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium 
pervading  all  bodies.  With  this  theory,  which 
Huyghens  miuntained  in  common  with  Hooke, 
Newton^s  alleged  discovery  seemed  incompati- 
ble, and  was  accordingly  strenuously  resisted. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  Newton  himself  reelect- 
ing Huyffhens's  beauUfol  law  of  double  ref^ao- 
tion  in  Iceland  spar,  "founded  on  the  finest 
experimental  analysis  of  the  phenomena,^'  be* 
cause  it  was  presented  as  a  corollary  of  tlie  un- 
dulatory  theory.  Hooke  in  the  one  case,  and 
Newton  in  the  other,  failed  alike  to  see,  or  re- 
ftised  to  admit  that  the  principle  in  question 
was  true  or  false  independently  of  what  li^t 


la,  or  how  it  is  propagated.    Iti 

that  Newton  should  have  missftd,  in  the  oumw 
of  his  optical  experiments  and  the  oonXnmttf 
which  folio wedf  the  discovery  of  the  dii!«rcai 
dispersive  powers  of  different  bodies.  TW 
opinion  that  all«bodies  produce  spectra  of  t^vi 
length  under  the  same  angle  of  refractjos, 
though  "unsupported  by  experiment*,^  ob- 
serves  Brewster,  "  and  not  even  sustained  \j 
any  theoretical  views,  seems  to  haive  been  m- 
pressed  upon  his  mind  with  all  the  force  c^  si 
axiom ;  and  when,  under  the  infloeoce  of  tbii 
blind  conviction,  he  pronounced  the  impcvT«- 
ment  of  the  refiracting  telescope  to  be  dc^ 
rate,  he  checked  for  a  long  time  the  proyrci  ti 
this  branch  of  science,  and  fhmisbed  to  te»« 
philosophers  a  lesson  whioh  cannot  be  Vm 
deeply  studied."  From  1671  to  1676  his  offt- 
cal  researches  and  the  dilutee  in  which  tatj 
involved  him  seem  to  have  ooouined  most  U 
his  time.  How  distasteful  these  oispotes  wtn 
to  him  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Leibnitx,  dated  Dec  9, 1675,  in  which  U 
says:  "I  was  so  persecuted  with  diactu«iuii» 
arising  out  of  my  theory  of  light  that  I  blaawd 
my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  so  nV 
stantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet  to  ran  aft«rs 
shadow."  Nearly  a  vear  later  he  writes:  "  I 
see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philoeop^T.* 
Once  free  of  controversy,  "  I  will  bid  adies  to 
philosophy  eternally,  excepting  what  I  do  far 
my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to  ooom  <m 
after  me."  He  appears  at  this  time  to  hart 
thought  of  studying  law,  for  he  found  ^mstl- 
ematical  speculations  at  least  dry  if  not  sobh^ 
what  barren."  He  had  already  in  1670  writ- 
ten:  "  I  see  not  what  there  is  desirable  in  pebtk 
esteem,  were  I  able  to  acquire  and  "*s'**tsn  a. 
It  would  perhaps  increase  my  aoqaaintanok 
the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to  decline.**  Is 
Jan.  1672,  he  was  ele<^ed  fedlow  of  the  rorii 
society ;  but  offered  his  resignation  in  Marci* 
1673,  on  the  ground  of  being  unable  to  aucod 
the  meetings,  in  consequence  of  the  diitinfs 
of  his  residence.  He  had  a  prospect  at  this 
time  of  pecuniary  trouble  from  the  k«s»  ia 
due  course  of  things,  of  his  fellowship  ia  the 
university,  by  his  being  appointed  to  the  La- 
casian  chair;  and  it  is  likely  that  thni  pnMpsrt 
had  something  to  do  with  his  disposition  to 
resign,  for  we  find  the  society  neariy  two  yean 
later  excusing  him  with  others  fhHn  ths  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  due  of  one  shilling  a  wttk. 
Bally  says,  however :  "It  seems  to  have  bees  »» 
uncommon  event  for  the  society,  in  the  sariy 
years  of  its  existence,  to  remit  the  arresrs  i^ 
members,  either  on  application  from  the  bms- 
bers  themselves,  or  on  account  of  some  oiher 
circumstances  with  whidi  we  are  now  lanr- 
quainted."  The  crown,  however,  came  to  k» 
relief  in  1675,  by  issuing  a  patent  alkrwins  the 
Lucasian  professor  to  hold  a  fellowship  viah- 
out  being  obliged  to  ffo  into  orders.  An  iatcr> 
esting  document  in  Newton^s  handwritiB^  en- 
titled "A  Scheme  for  establishing  the  Borel 
Society,"  has  been  brought  to  Ught  hj  Sv 
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Dtfid  Brewster.  He  probably  drew  it  np  at 
thii  time.  His  desire,  it  seems,  was  to  convert 
the  royal  sooietj  into  an  institution  like  the 
•eademj  of  sciences  in  Paris.  In  Dec.  1675, 
be  sent  to  the  societjhis  *'  Hypothesis  explain- 
ing the  Ph)pertie6  of  Light,"  reprinted  m  the 
"lldlosophical  Magazine,"  Sept.  1B46:  and 
his  ^^Enlanation  of  the  Colors  of  Thin  rlates 
iDd  of  Natural  Bodies,"  which  Brewster  says 
^  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  his  speculations." 
The  phoiomena  of  colors  he  ascribes  to  a  sup- 
posea  property  of  light  which  he  calls  **  fits  of 
etfjrr^ection  and  transmission."  The  theory 
is  timt  every  particle  of  light,  from  its  first  di&- 
chAKe  from  a  luminous  body,  possesses,  at 
eqnJlj  distant  intervals,  dispositions  to  be  re- 
flaoted  from  and  transmittea  through  the  sur- 
&M8  of  bodies  upon  which  it  is  incident.   This 

ran  to  have  been  his  last  communication  to 
society  on  optical  subjects.  His  disputes 
witli  Hooke  led  him  to  resolve  not  to  publish 
his  optical  discoveries  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
riral;  soeordinglylt  was  not  till  1704,  the  year 
tfter  Hookers  death,  that  his  great  work  on 
"Optics"  appeared.    In  this  work  he  omits  to 


D  tn  hour  of  friendly  intercourse,  in  his  beauti- 
M  letter  to  him  of  Feb.  5, 1675-^6,  he  had  thus 
handsomely  acknowledged :  "  If  I  have  seen  far- 
ther tiian  others,  it  is  by  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  giants"  (Descartes,  Hooke,  and  others), 
hi  the  pre&ce  he  says :  '^  Part  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
coone  about  light  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
lomegentlemenofthe  royal  society  in  1675,  . . . 
tnd  the  rest  was  added  about  12  years  after  to 
complete  the  theory,  except  the  8d  book  and 
the  last  proposition  of  the  2d,  which  were  since 
pot  together  out  of  scattered  papers."    From 
1673  to  1688  he  delivered  at  the  university, 
asLncasan  professor,  lectures  on  arithmetic 
tod  algebra.    These  Mr.  Whiston  published  in 
latin  in  1707,  against  Newton's  wishes,  it  is 
nid.  on  account  of  their  being  an  unfinished 
work.   A  second  edition  was  published  in  1712 
wi^i  improvements  by  the  author,  and  they 
were  translated  into  English  soon  liter  by  Mr. 
Baphflon.  Maclanrin'sdgebraappearstohave 
heoi  drawn  up  as  an  annotation  of  this.    Pre- 
MDtadon  copies  of  his  optical  and  algebraical 
l^ctQres,  the  latter  in  his  own  handwriting,  are 
in  the  library  of  Cambridge  university.     In 
}^^  ire  find  him  publicly  interesting  himself 
in  the  raising  of  fhiit  trees.    He  edited  the 
'd  Cambridge  edition  of  Yarenius's  geography 
(1681).— In  1679  Newton's  attention  was  re- 
ctlled  to  the  subject  of  universal  gravitation 
hj  a  letter  from  Hooke.    This  philosopher 
^had  illustrated  as  early  as  1666,"  observes 
ifr.  Grant  in  his   "  History  of  Phyrfcal  As- 
tronomy," **bT  means  of  a  beautiftil  experi- 
lOMit,  die  motion  of  a  body  revolving  in  an 
ellipse  under  the  influenoe  of  a  force  directed 
^i&nally  to  the  centre.    And  in  his  letter  to 
^'ewton  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  he 
Glared  that  if  gravity  decreased  according  to 
^0  reciprooal  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
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path  of  a  projectile  would  be  an  ellipse  having 
the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  focus."  Newton 
had  hitherto  confined  his  researches  to  bodies 
revolving  in  circular  orbits.  He  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  vastly  more  difficult  problem  of 
orbits  of  variable  curvature,  and  demonstrated 
the  mathematical  necessity  of  the  8  laws  of 
Kepler  as  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  body  pro- 
jected in  free  space,  and  acted  upon  continu^y 
by  a  force  directed  toward  the  focus.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  Halley's  fedlure  to  solve  this 
very  problem  led  to  tJie  composition  of  the 
Princ%pia.  Notwithstanding  Uie  satisfactory 
nature  of  these  researches,  Newton  could  not 
consider  the  law  of  gravitation  established  so 
long  as  the  serious  discrepancy  found,  in  his 
calculations  upon  the  moon  remained  unac- 
counted for.  The  explanation  was  soon  to  be 
famished.  In  1682,  hearing  of  a  new  meas- 
urement of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  by  Picard, 
the  French  astronomer,  which  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  conmionly  received  estimate,  he 
was  led  to  go  over  the  cialculation  again  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  measure.  The  result,  tiiis 
time,  was  in  exact  agreenaent  with  observation. 
The  foundation  being  thus  firmly  laid,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  build  up  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  earth,  by  its  axial  rotation  and 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  of  matter 
composing  its  mass,  must  be  flattened  at  the 

Soles,  and  he  determined  the  amount  of  ^is 
atteninff.  He  showed  that  the  spheroidal  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  diurnal 
motion,  would  cause  the  weights  of  bodies  at 
the  surface  to  vary  in  different  latitudes ;  and 
this  result  of  pure  theory  explained  a  singular 
fact  first  noticed  by  Richer,  the  French  astron- 
omer, who  had  found  in  1672  that  a  clock  reg- 
ulated to  mean  time  of  Paris  lost  2m.  28s.  ddly 
at  Cayenne,  within  6**  of  the  equator.  This  led 
him  to  an  explanation  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Kepler  and  others  before  him  had 
spoken  of  an  attraction  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  by  the  moon.  Newton  explained  the  tides. 
He  saw  that  the  masses  of  the  planetary  bodies 
could  be  determined  by  observing  tibe  effects 
of  their  mutual  attraction,  and  that  from  this 
cause  their  several  motions  would  be  disturbed. 
Thus  he  was  conducted  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
intricate  subject  of  the  moon's  motions,  which 
had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  astrono- 
mers. He  deduced  theoretically  the  two  lunar 
ineoualities  known  as  the  variation  and  the  an- 
num equation,  and  also  the  progression  of  the 
apogee  and  the  regression  of  the  nodes,  though 
it  was  reserved  for  the  mathematicians  of  ^e 
next  century  to  complete  the  lunar  theoiy.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  made  any  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  discoveries  before  Feb.  1685, 
when  he  sent  to  the  royal  society  a  paper  con- 
taining his  early  researches  on  centripetal 
forces;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  developed  his  thoughts  beyond 
the  substance  of  this  brief  essay.  Halley  had 
endeavored  in  1684  to  calculate  the  law  of 
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the  solar  force  directed  to  the  planets  moying 
in  eUiptioal  orbits,  this  force  beinff  subject  to 
continoal  variation.  Failing,  he  had  applied 
to  his  friends  in  London  for  assistance.  Sir 
Ohristopher  Wren  plainly  told  him  he  had 
given  mndi  thought  to  the  problem,  bnt  could 
make  no  impression  upon  it.  Hooke  asserted 
that  he  haa  solved  it,  but  refused  to  fhmish 
his  demonstration.  Halley  then  consulted 
Newton,  and,  finding  to  his  delight  that  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  ground,  induced  him  to 
communicate  to  the  royal  society  the  paper 
already  alluded  to.  In  April,  1685,  he  had  en- 
tered seriously  upon  the  composition  of  the 
PHndpia.  Mr.  Riffand,  in  his '' Historical  Ea- 
st^ on  the  first  Publication  of  the  Prineipia^^ 
(Oxford,  1838,  p.  25),  has  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  this  fact,  that  the  Frineipia  was  not  a 
protracted  compilation  firom  memoranda  which 
might  have  been  written  down  under  the  im- 
pression of  different  trains  of  thought  It  had 
the  advantage  of  being  composed  by  one  con- 
tinued effort,  during  which  tne  mutual  bearing 
of  all  the  several  parts  was  vividly  presented 
to  the  author^s  mind.  Pemberton,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  ^^  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  Phi- 
losophy,^' states  that  the  Frineipia  was  com- 
posed in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  While 
engaged  in  writing  the  2d  and  8d  books  (April, 
1687),  he  was  cafled  from  his  seclusion  to  act 
as  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  defend  the 
university  against  the  attacks  of  Eiuff  James  IL 
upon  its  privileges.  His  Lucasian  lectures  at 
this  time  were  not  attractive  to  the  students. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  amanuensis 
Humphrey  Newton :  "  So  few  went  to  hear,  and 
fewer  that  understood  him,  that  ofttimes  he  did 
in  a  manner,  for  want  of  hearers,  read  to  the 
walls."  On  the  presentation  of  Newton's  paper 
to  the  royal  society,  Hooke  raised  a  violent  re- 
clamation relative  to  the  asserted  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  He  had  as  early  as  1666 
arrived  at  very  accurate  notions  of  centripetal 
forces.  He  had  published  in  1674  a  work 
entitled  **  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of 
Earth  from  Observations,*'  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Grant  observes,  he  describes  the  general  nature 
of  gravity  with  remarkable  deamess  and  accu- 
racy. (There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
printed  in  1679.)  But  he  had  not  attempted  to 
compute  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  force 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre,  which, 
as  (4>plied  to  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets, 
was  tne  very  problem  which  had  baffled  Halley 
and  Wren,  and  which  Newton  had  solved.  The 
pretensions  of  Hooke  called  forth  from  New- 
ton a  long  and  interesting  letter,  dated  June 
20,  1686,  in  which  he  recounts  the  progress  of 
his  researches,  and  intimates  his  resolution  to 
suppress  the  8d  book  of  his  work  rather  than 
have  his  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  a  contro- 
vert with  envious  rivals.  By  Halley's  per- 
suasion, however,  Newton  consented  to  let  the 
whole  appear,  and  as  a  compromise  prefaced 
the  scholium  to  the  4th  proposition  of  the  Ist 
book  with  the  remark  that  Wren,  Hooke,  and 


Halley  had  all  found,  by  means  oi  the  rMm 
between  the  periodic  times  and  the  i^ktuKwi, 
that  the  force  which  retains  the  cdotial  bodki 
in  their  orbits  varieT  accordiag  to  the  innni 
square  of  the  distance.  In  April,  1684,  the  Ut 
book  of  the  Frineipia  was  exhibited  il  the  rojil 
society,  and  in  June  Halley  undeitoiA  the  pah- 
lication  of  it  at  his  own  expense,  tlthoo^  k 
involved  him  in  considerable  pecuiuary  nk. 
About  midsummer  of  the  next  year  the  work 
appeared  from  the  presa.  The  number  of  eufM 
prmted  is  not  known.  The  origioal  price  teat 
to  have  been  lOt.  It  is  divided  into  3  boob. 
The  1st  treats  of  motion  in  free  spaoe;  the  Id 
treata  chiefly  of  redsted  motion;  and  the  U 
deduces  from  these  the  system  of  the  vorU. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  oridnal  editioa  (4ta) 
in  the  Astor  library.  New  York.  It  been  tk 
following  title  page:  FhiUmpkia  Kat^nk 
Frineipia  Mathematiea.  Imprtmatur  Juki  9, 
1686.  Londini^  1687.  The  doctrines  of  thi 
Frineipia,  like  all  discoveries  which  teni  t» 
overthrow  cherished  opinions,  were  hodj  ooa* 
bated  for  many  years.  The  philosophy  of  dm- 
cartes,  which  the  Newtonian  theories  ti  Icsc^ 
supplanted,  was  predominant  throo^ioat  Ee- 
rope;  and  such  was  the  disfavor  which  thi 
Newtonian  philosophy  met  with  ererjvbfft 
on  the  continent,  that,  according  to  the  raatfi 
of  Voltaire,  Newton  had  not  at  the  time  cf 
his  death  above  20  followers  out  of  Eo^ni 
though  the  Frineipia  had  then  been  40  jmt 
before  the  world.  **The  language  of  tbi 
French  mathematicians,^*  obeerves  the  va^f 
of  the  *^  History  of  the  Inductive  Sdeooee," " » 
Cartesian  for  almost  half  a  century  tfter  tk 
publication  oftheiVffi^tpia  of  Newton.^  "TW 
profound  and  intricate  reasoning  which  K<v- 
ton  was  compelled  to  adopt,**  says  Mr.  Gm^ 
'^  formed  a  serious  impediment  to  the  mHt 
dissemination  of  his  doctrines.''  The  Briw 
universities,  however,  early  introdooed  tbt 
Newtonian  philosophy  aa  a  subject  of  iti^- 
The  university  of  St.  Andrew^  in  Scocki* 
took  the  lead  in  1690,  foUowed  by  Cm- 
bridge  in  1699,  and  by  Oxford  in  1704.  D^ 
BenUey  made  the  new  principles  the  htm  d 
a  theological  argunient  in  the  Bojle  Irct^m 

E reached  in  London  in  1692-*3.— After  the  |ft^ 
cation  of  the  Frineipia,  Newton  was  oc«wi 
to  extend  and  develop  the  princi(4es  of  hk  p^ 
losophy  without  advancing  into  any  new  td0 
of  science ;  and  even  thejje  development*  •^ 
pear  to  have  been  based  for  the  most  P*V,* 
experiments  and  observations  previooalx  bml 
He  was  elected  to  represent  the  unrmwtTj 
parliament  in  1689,  and  again  in  ITol;  m 
though  he  was  r^ected  in  1705,  thoee  »» 
opposed  him  acknowledged  him  to  be  "S^ 
mory  of  the  university,'*  but  considered  ti* 
he  was  sent  to  **  tempt  them  from  their  ^ 
bv  the  great  and  just  veneration  they  hsd  i  • 
hiuL"  In  the  spring  of  1689,  during  hkr^- 
dence  in  London,  in  attendance  at  parTifft^ 
he  became  acquainted  with  John  Locke,  vbs 
in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Fritcif^ 
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hid  completed  his  ''Essaj  on  the  Human  IJn- 
derstaodhig/'    A  finn  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tw660  these  great  men,  nnbroken  till  the  death 
of  Locke  in  1704.    During  the  sitting  of  par- 
liiment  Newton  was  called  from  London  to 
tttend  the  death-bed  of  his  mother  (1689).    In 
the  sommer  of  the  same  jear  he  made  the  ac- 
qnaintanceof  HuYghens,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
LoDdoD.  In  1690  Ix)cke  and  others  of  his  friends 
tried  in  viun  to  procure  for  him  a  lucrative  em- 
plojment  under  government.     Their  failure 
toached  hun  keenly.    On  the  dissolution  of  par- 
lument  he  resumed  his  philosophical  and  math- 
enudcal  studies  at  Cambridge.    After  this  his 
health  became  much  impaired.    In  Dec.  1692, 
aod  Jan.  and  Feb.  1698,  he  wrote  the  four  cele- 
brated letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  on  the  existence 
of  a  Deity.    Biot,  in  his  memoir  of  Newton, 
pobliahed  in  the  BiographieuniveneUe  in  1822, 
brings  to  light  a  MS.  of  Huyg^ens,  which  is 
em^lojed  to  prove  that  Newton  was  suffer- 
ing under  derangement  of  mind  at  this  time. 
Thou^  the  low  state  of  his  health  gives  color 
to  6iot*B  startling  statement,  the  argument 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.     He  was 
greatly  affected  about  the  begmning  of  1692 
by  the  loss  of  valuable  MS8.,  which  were  con- 
lomed  in  his  study  by  the  upsetting  of  a  candle 
while  he  was  away  at  chapeL    "Every  one," 
remarics  Mr.  Abraham  Pryme,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  at  the  time,  "  thought 
he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month 
after."    The  notable  story  of  his  little  dog 
Diamond  having  occasioned  the  mischief  and 
of  Newton's  remarkable  equanindty  on  see- 
ing what  had  happened,  Brewster  considers 
a  fiction.    During  this  and  the  following  year 
^  health  continned  poor,  and  he  certainly 
fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  his  reason  was  un- 
dated.   A  rumor  went  abroad  however  to 
that  effect,  and  we  find  Leibnitz  congratulating 
HuT^ens,  in  a  letter  of  June  22,  1694,  on 
Newton*8  recovery.     In  a  letter  to  Pepys, 
^'atedSept  18,  1698,  and  one  to  Locke  about 
the  same  time,  there  are  evidences  of  loss  of 
jod^ent.    Pepys  at  any  rate  says  of  his  let- 
ter, it  was  **  so  surprising  to  me  for  the  incon- 
fistency  of  every  part  of  it  as  to  put  me  into 
^i^  disorder  by  it,  lest  it  should  arise  from 
^  which  of  all  mankind  I  should  least  dread 
from  him  and  most  lament  for — ^I  mean  a  dis- 
oompoflure  in  head  or  mind,  or  both."   A  fort- 
night after  this  letter  was  written,  Newton 
toil  a  common  friend  ^^  that  he  had  writ  a 
▼erx  odd  letter  to  Pepys  at  which  he  was  much 
coDoerned ;"  adding  ^*  that  it  was  in  a  distemper 
that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him 
swake  for  above  5  niffhts  together."   Not  many 
<^7B  after  his  painftd  letter  to  Locke  was  writ- 
ten he  wrote  again  witli  child-like  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  asking  to  be  forgiven  for  think- 
ing in  of  him^  and  subscribing  himself:  ^'Tour 
iBott  humble  and  unfortunate  servant."    The 
tone  of  Lodce's  noble  reply  to  this  (Oct.  5, 


1698)  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  attribute 
his  friend^s  mistakes  to  mental  alienation. — 
About  this  time  began  the  celebrated  quarrel  be- 
tween Newton  and  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer 
royal,  which  was  only  terminated  by  Flam- 
st^'s  death  (1719).  They  had  been  on  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy  till  1696,  when  a  coolness 
began  to  spring  up.  Newton  was  engaged 
on  his  lunar  theory,  and  required  observations 
of  the  moon^s  places.  Flamsteed,  who  at  his 
own  expense  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  proper  instruments,  was  the  only  one  who 
could  f^imish  the  observations.  They  were 
supplied,  though  not  as  promptly  as  Newton 
wished.  Complaint  followed,  with  little  out- 
breaks of  temper  on  both  sides.  Newton  was 
at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  Flamsteed  saw 
the  vast  importance  of  his  own  labors,  then 
unappreciated,  but  since  fuUy  allowed.  HaDey, 
devoted  to  Newton,  doubtless  jealous  of  Flam- 
steed, and  wishing  to  supplant  Mm,  embittered 
the  difference,  if  indeed  it  was  not  primarily 
his  instigation  that  kept  the  quarrel  alive. 
There  seems  to  have  been  on  botli  sides  a  oor« 
dial  animosity,  which  neither  Newton's  habit- 
ual forbearance,  e(juanimity,  and  love  of  peace, 
nor  Flamsteed's  smcere  piety,  could  prevent 
from  bursting  out  afresh  on  every  occasion. 
The  quarrel  culminated  in  the  publication,  un- 
der Halley 's  name,  of  Flamsteed's  celestial  obser^ 
vations,  which  Halley  had  mutilated.  This  act, 
for  which  no  sufficient  excuse  has  been  adduced, 
roused  Flamsteed's  indignation ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  parties,  when  Flam- 
st^  declared  tnat  he  haa  been  robbed  of  his 
labors,  Newton  was  provoked  into  the  use  of 
unseemly  epithets  toward  him,  "of  which 
*  puppy'  was  the  least"  Three  fourths  of  the 
edition  afterward  falling  into  Flamsteed's  pos- 
session, he  burned  it,  ^*as  a  sacrifice  to  heav- 
enly truth."  When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
nary homage  which  was  everywhere  rendered 
to  Newton,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  resented  Flamsteed's  refusal  to  pay  him 
deference ;  nor,  when  we  consider  Flamsteed's 
hot  temper,  and  the  wrongs  or  supposed  wrongs 
under  which  he  smarted,  can  we  blame  him 
for  want  of  respect  toward  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary.— ^Throug^  the  patronage  of  Charles 
Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  af- 
terward earl  of  Halifax,  Newton  received  in 
1695  the  appointment  of  warden  of  the  mint, 
worth  between  £600  and  £600  a  year ;  and  in 
1699  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastersh^  of  the 
mint,  worth  £1,200  to  £1,500,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  situa- 
tion his  chemical  knowledge  was  of  great  use ; 
and  in  effecting  the  recoinage  which  was  com- 
pleted toward  the  dose  of  1699,  his  services 
were  so  highly  appreciated  that  the  cham^ellor 
of  the  excmequer  declared  that  he  could  not 
have  carried  it  on  without  his  assistance.  On 
his  promotion  he  appointed  Mr.  Whiston  to  be 
his  deputy  at  Cambridge,  with  the  fhll  profits 
of  the  place ;  and  in  1701  he  resigned  the  chair. 
In  1699  he  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
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aoademj  of  soienoes  at  Paris.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  rojal  society  in  1708,  and  an- 
nually reelected  daring  his  life.  In  1706  he 
wasknighted  hj  Qneen  Anne.  In  1718  he 
oommnnicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  society  on 
the  different  kinos  of  years  in  nse  among  the 
nations  of  antionity ;  it  was  published  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Matnainei'^  for  jTan.  1755,  and  the 
original  is  in  the  firitiah  mosemn.  In  1717  he 
prepared  two  reports  on  the  state  of  the  coin- 
age, which  were  Isdd  before  the  honses  of  par- 
liament. They  were  followed  by  a  procliuna- 
tion  in  Deo.  1717,  reducing  the  Talne  of  guineas 
from  21$.  6(2.  to  21«. — ^In  1705  began  the  &- 
mons  dispute  with  Leibnitz.  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, it  is  now  clear,  were  both  original  invent- 
ors of  the  inflnitesiinal  analysis,  l^wton  being 
the  earlier.  Leibnitz,  howeyer,  published  his 
method  in  1684,  while  Newton's  cud  not  appear 
till  20  years  later.  The  geometry  of  the  for- 
mer spread  rapidly  oyer  Europe ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  inyentor.  and  Newton,  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Prineipia,  acknowl- 
edged his  dums  as  an  independent  inventor. 
In  1699  a  remark  was  dropped  in  the  royal 
society  casting  suspicion  upon  the  originality 
of  Leibnitz's  discovery.  Leibnitz  replied  in 
the  Leipsic  J&umal  without  asperity,  asserting 
his  claim.  On  Jan.  1, 1705,  the  same  publica- 
tion criticized  with  marked  severity  Newton's 
'^  Quadrature  of  Curves,"  then  lately  published, 
in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  was  for  the 
first  time  announced  to  the  world,  asserting  in 
effect  that  the  fluxionary  method  was  not  an 
original  discovery.  Newton  and  his  friends 
were  Justly  indignant,  and  KeiU,  an  astrono- 
mer, undertook  his  deifence,  but  was  betrayed 
into  doing  ^nilar  injustice  to  Leibnitz,  charg- 
ing him  In  effect  with  having  borrowed  ms 
calculus  from  hints  thrown  out  by  Newton. 
Leibnitz  appealed  to  the  royal  society,  which 
appointed  a  commission  in  the  premises.  Their 
report,  which  vindicates  Newton's  claims,  forms 
wnat  is  called  the  C&mmereium  BpiitoUcum 
(1712);  for  the  contents  of  which,  as  also  of  a 
2d  edition  with  a  review  entitled  Becermo 
(1722),  Newton  was  himself  frilly  responsible. 
In  a  new  edition,  edited  by  MM.  Biot  and  Lefort 
(Paris,  4to.j  1856),  this  report  is  shown  to  be 
in  many  pomts  unfair.  In  1718  John  Bemon- 
illi  enterod  the  quarrel  with  the  declaration : 
'^  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluxion- 
ary calculus  was  invented  before  the  differen- 
tiiO.'*  An  issue  so  manifestly  fiilse  shows  not 
only  the  spirit  of  the  continental  party,  but 
also,  since  Leibnitz  allowed  at  least  the  state- 
ment to  pass  uncorrected,  what  must  have  been 
their  i»t>vooation.  The  dissension  continued 
without  almtement  up  to  Leibnitz's  death 
(1716)*  Nor  did  Newton  stop  there.  He  pub- 
lished soon  after  what  Biot  characterizes  as  a 
''bitter  refutation."  In  the  1st  edition  of  the 
Ftineipia  (book  ii.,  scholium  to  lemma  2)  Jus- 
tice was  done  to  Leibnitz's  claim.  In  the  8d 
edition  (1725)  ano^er  scholium  is  substituted, 
in  which  Leihnitz's  name  is  not  mentioned. — 


During  hia  residence  at  Cambridge  Nevtia 
was  in  the  halnt,  as  he  exin^sses  it, ''  of  rcfrc^ 
ing  himself  with  history  and  chronology  who 
he  was  weary  with  c^er  studiea."  Hence  frtv 
up  a  system  of  chronology,  which,  howerv, 
was  very  imperfect  and  only  existed  in  aepa- 
rate  papers  till  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterward 
queen  consort  of  George  IL),  who  ei\}oyed  il»e 
privilege  of  his  oonvenation  during  the  lattv 
part  of  his  Hfe,  requested  a  copy  of  it  for  hff 
private  use.  The  MB.  after  some  years  wm 
printed  in  Paris  (1725)  surreptitioiisly,  and  fah 
volved  Newton  in  an  annoying  eontrovcny,  m 
consequence  of  which  he  was  indnoed  to  » 
pare  a  larger  work  which  was  interrapted  b? 
nis  death.  It  appeared  toward  the  end  ctf 
1727,  under  the  title,  '^  The  Chronology  of  A> 
cient  Kingdoms  amended,  to  which  Sa  prefixed 
a  Short  Chronide  from  the  first  Memory  «f 
Things  in  Europe  to  the  Conqneat  of  Fenia  br 
Alexander  the  Great."  His  system  was  based  « 
the  astronomical  observations  of  the  anctenta.^ 
Previous  to  1692  Newton  was  known  by  tki 
appeUation  of  an  **  excellent  ^vine.**  it  ii 
therefore  probable  that  his  poithmixms  ptsfm 
on  religious  subjects  were  composed  in  the  prte 
of  life,  at  Cambridge.  His  ''  ObeerratioBs  m. 
the  Pro^hedes  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocairpai 
of  St  John'^  appeared  in  London  in  1783  «4tau 
ms  ''Historical  Account  of  two  Notable  Cnr- 
mptions  of  Scripture,"  mainly  oompoeed  prvr 
to  1690,  but  finished  hi  that  year,  was  first  pctK 
Ushed  in  London  in  1754,  under  the  errooe— 
title  of  "  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  t> 
M.  Le  Clerc."  In  some  catalognea  of  Newioa  t 
works  another  edition  is  mentioiied,  cntidBd 
'' Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Claire,  late  Divinity  Pto- 
fJMSor  of  the  Remonstranta  in  HoUand^  (ITM  l 
It  ^pears  to  have  been  first  pnbliabed  calirt 
in  Horsley's  edition  of  Newton's  works,  vader 
the  title,  ''Historical  Acommt  of  two  Nets- 
ble  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend."  That  friend  was  probably  Locke,  b 
this  work  he  considers  the  two  noted  Isila. 
1  John  V.  7,  and  1  Thn.  iiL  16.  The  former  be 
attempts  to  prove  spurious,  and  the  latter  bt 
considers  a  false  reading.  There  is  no  doahc 
that  Newton  was  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  tke 
Trinity.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  sercnl  of 
his  private  papers  in  Sir  D.  Brewster^  bsmt 
places  the  fact  of  his  entertaining  Ariaa  efia- 
tons  beyond  question.  About  the  h^paamm 
of  1691  Locke  contemplated  gcrfng  to  UolWL 
and  Newton  sent  him  the  above  tract  ia  «r»< 
confidence,  requesting  him  to  take  it  with  Ub 
and  procure  its  translation  and  pohfiesSM  la 
French,  anonymously,  as  is  evident;  theot^ 
being  apparently  to  ascertain  the  jodgaaasc  if 
biblical  critics  befi>re  bringing  it  oat  imdir  lia 
own  name  in  English.  Locke  abandowd  Ua 
intention  of  visiting  Holland,  but  sent  the  IB- 
to  his  friend  Le  Cierc  in  that  coontrr.  v^ 
kept  it  in  his  posseesion  tiD  January  of  tiieatfK 
year,  when  he  informed  Lo^e  that  he  vaa 
about  to  publiah  it  in  Latin.  Newton,  besrinr 
of  this  became  alarmed  at  the  risk  of  dettfvtx-s. 
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and  stopped  the  publication.    At  bis  death  he 
kft  numjr  MSS.  on  religions  snbleots,  which 
hiTe  nerer  been  pnbli^ed.    Bemde  a  Latin 
diaertation  on  the  sacred  onbit  of  the  Jews, 
printed  in  1787  among  the  miscellaneons  works 
of  Ifr.  John  Greaves,  Newton's  only  other  pub- 
Med  reli^ous  writings  are  the  fonr  celebrated 
kttera  addressed  to  Dr.  Bentley,  first  printed 
in  ItM,    They  are  directed  against  atheism, 
ind  aim  to  diow  that  matter  conld  neyer  have 
irriyed  itself  in  its  present  forms  without  a 
divine  power  being  impressed  upon  it.    Except 
a  short  tract  on  me  nature  of  acids,  his  only 
chemical  paper  is  one  printed  in  the  '^Philo- 
soi^iical  Transactions"  for  March  and  April, 
1701  (pp.  824-829),  nnder  the  title  of  Snala 
Gndwm  Cdloris,    It  contains  a  comparatiye 
Kale  of  temperatures,  from  that  of  melting  ice 
to  that  of  a  small  kitchen  coal  fire.    To  the 
Sd  English  edition  of  the  ^*  Optics''  are  append- 
ed a  Domber  of  queries,  the  18th  and  24th  of 
which  contain  his  opinions  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  elastic  ether  difftised  through  all 
space,  '*  much  snbtQer  tiian  air."    In  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's "Collections  for  the  History  of  Grant- 
ham" is  giren  *^  a  remarkable  and  curious  con- 
Tersation  between  Sir  Isaac  and  Mr.  Oonduitt," 
his  nephew-in-law,  in  which  he   speculates 
about  planetary  bodies  having  issued  from  the 
son,  and  retur^g  a^dn  at  length  to  replenish 
its  fires.— During  the  last  20  years  of  his  life, 
which  he  spent  in  London,  the  charge  of  his 
domeetio  concerns  devolved  upon  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Oatharine  Oonduitt    For  2  or  8  years 
prior  to  1726  he  had  been  a  good  deal  troubled 
with  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  accompanied 
with  con^  and  gout.    In  January  of  that  vear 
he  was  seized  with  violent  cough  and  innam- 
madon  of  the  longs,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  removed  his  residence  to  Kensington,  where 
his  health  improved.     From  this  time  the 
duties  of  his  office  at  the  mint  were  discharged 
hjMr.  Oonduitt    On  Feb.  28, 1727,  he  went 
to  London  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal 
society,  and  became  greatly  fatigued.    His  old 
complaint  returned  with  increased  violence, 
and  soon  proved  fataL    He  was  buried  with 
peat  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  his  rela- 
tives aevoted  £500  for  the  purpose  of  a  monu- 
oeot,  whidi  was  erected  in  1781.    Though 
hehad  aocumnlated  a  personal  estate  worth  at 
his  death  JB82,000,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
Kved  narrowly.    Brewster  states  that  he  lived 
in  London  ^^in  very  handsome  style,  and  kept 
luB  carriage  with  an  establishment  of  8  made 
and  8  female  servants.  ...  His  generosity 
and  diarity  had  no  bounds,  and  he  used  to 
remark  that  they  who  gave  away  nothing  till 
they  died,  never  gave  at  all."     To  his  rela- 
tives in  particular  he  was  lavish.    He  was  of 
medinm  statnre,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
hia  hfe  inclined  to  corpulency.     In  old  age 
he  had  a  fine  head  of  hair,  as  white  as  silver, 
without  any  baldness.    He  never  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  it  is  stated  never  lost  more  tnan 
one  tooth  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Bishop  At- 


terbury,  speaking  of  the  last  20  years  of  his 
life,  says :  *^  He  had  something  languid  in  his 
look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raise  any 
great  expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know 
him."  "He  Bpoke  very  little  in  company," 
observes  Mr.  Thomas  Heame,  "so  that  ms 
conversation  was  not  agreeable."  Though  im- 
patient of  opposition  and  stupidity,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  overweening  opinion  of  nim- 
self.  Alluding  to  his  discoveries  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  he  says :  "  If  I  have  done  the  pub- 
lic any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  notning 
but  industry  and  patient  thought"  When 
asked  how  he  arrived  at  his  discoveries,  he  re- 
plied: "I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before 
me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slow- 
ly by  little  and  little  into  a  fdll  and  clear 
light"  Thus  was  produced  the  Principia,  to 
which  Laplace  assigns  "  a  preeminence  above 
all  the  other  productions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect" The  house  in  which  Newton  was  bom 
was  purchased  in  1858  by  Miss  Oharlwood  of 
Grantham,  to  be  pulled  down,  that  a  scien- 
tific college  might  be  erected  on  its  site.  His 
statue  was  inaugurated  at  Grantham,  Sept  21, 
1858.  His  dwelling  house,  with  an  observatory 
which  he  built  on  the  top,  still  remains  in  St 
Martin's  street,  London,  and  is  a  place  of  scien- 
tific pilgrimage. — ^Beside  the  1st  edition  of  the 
Principia  above  noticed,  a  2d  was  published  at 
Oambridge  in  1718,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Ootes,  whose  correspondence  with  Newton 
at  the  time  has  been  published  (London,  1850), 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Edleston.  A  8d 
edition  appeared  in  London  in  1726  (4to.), 
edited  by  Pemberton;  a  4th  in  1729  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London),  Englished  by  Motte ;  and  a  5th 
in  1780  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  Several  edi- 
tions have  been  published  on  the  continent, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Jesuits'  edi- 
tion (4  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1789-'42),  repub- 
lished in  (jrlasgow  under  the  editorehip  of 
Wright  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1822).  A  Latin  transhi- 
tion  of  tie  "  Optics,"  by  Dr.  Olarke,  appeared 
in  1706  (4to.,  London),  for  which  Newton 
presented  the  translator  with  £500.  Many 
other  editions  have  been  publicdied.  Of  the 
"  Universal  Arithmetic"  there  are  several  edi- 
tions, both  Eiiglish  and  continental.  The  "  Op- 
tical Lectures"  appeared  in  London  in  1728; 
"Fluxions,"  in  English,  with  a  commentary, 
in  1786.  His  principal  works  were  collected 
and  published  by  Bishop  Horsley  (5  vols.  4to., 
London,  1779-'85).  His  communications  to 
the  royal  society  are  comprised  in  vols.  viL  to 
xi.  of  the  "Transactions."— See  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Memoirs  of  the  life,  "Writings, 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton"  (2  vols. 
8vo.^l86fn,  and  the  other  works  cited. 

NEWTON,  John,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  London  in  July,  1725,  died  there,  Deo. 
21, 1807.  After  attending  school  at  Stratford 
in  Essex  from  his  8th  to  his  10th  year,  he  ac- 
companied his  father,  who  was  master  of  a  ship, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
quently made  several  trips.    In  his  19th  year 
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he  was  seized  by  a  press  gang  and  taken  on 
board  the  Harwich  man-of-war,  where  however, 
through  the  inflnenoe  of  his  father,  he  was 
made  a  midshipman.  While  the  ship  laj  at 
Plymouth  he  deserted,  bat  was  soon  canght, 
flogged,  and  degraded,  and  afterward  treated 
with  such  severity  that  he  willingly  exclumged 
into  an  African  trader  off  Madeira.  This  aaip 
he  left  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  hired  himself  out 
as  a  laborer  to  a  dave  trader  in  the  island  of 
Benanoes;  and  there  he  remained  till  1747. 
In  this  year  an  Enfflish  captain  arrived  at  Sier- 
ra Leone,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  bring 
him  back;  but  nothing  but  the  recollection  of 
Mary  Oatlett,  a  Eentic^  girl  to  whom  he  had 
become  attached  before  he  left  England,  in- 
duced him  to  return.  On  the  homeward  voy- 
age the  perils  to  which  he  was  subjected  re- 
vived the  religious  impressions  which  he  had 
early  received  from  his  mother.  In  1750  he 
married  Ifiss  Oatlett.  Shortly  afterward  he 
commanded  a  Liverpool  slave  ship,  was  en- 
gaged in  that  business  4  years,  and  confesses 
that,  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  it,  *^  he  never 
had  the  least  scruples  as  to  its  lawfulness.^' 
But  growing  disgusted  with  the  occupation, 
he  succeeded  in  obtiuning,  in  Aug.  1755,  the  sit- 
uation of  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
While  in  Africa  he  had  studied  Euclid,  and  dur- 
ing his  voyages  had  taught  himself  Latin ;  and 
he  now  devoted  his  time  to  acquiring  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  He  enga^d  zealously  in  the  re- 
ligious movement  originated  by  Wesley  and 
Whitefleld,  and  in  1758  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  for  holy  orders,  but  was  refused 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity.  In  April,  1764, 
however,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of 
lincoln  and  appointed  curate  of  Olney  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  shortly  afterward  was 
induced  to  publish  an  autobiography,  entitled 
'^  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  some  Remarkable 
and  Interesting  Particulars  in  the  Life  of  the 
Bev.  John  Newton.''  At  Olney  he  remained 
nearly  16  years,  forming  a  very  dose  friend- 
ship with  the  poet  Oowper,  in  coi\junction 
with  whom  he  wrote  the  **  Olney  Hymns."  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St. 
Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  Lombard  street,  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  preach- 
ing three  times  a  week  even  when  more  than 
80  years  old.  To  all  entreaties  to  stop,  he  re- 
plied: ''What I  shall  the  old  African  blas- 
phemer stop  while  he  can  speak  f "  In  doctrinal 
opinions  he  was  a  Calvinist  and  was  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  the  so  called  evangelical  party 
in  the  church  of  England.  Among  his  worlu 
may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  ''  Six  Dis- 
courses" (1760);  a  series  of  "Letters  on  Reli- 
gion" (1762),  under  the  signatures  of  Omicron 
and  Vigil;  "Oardiphonia;^'  and  a  "Review  of 
Ecclesiastical  History"  (8vo.,  1770),  beside  nu- 
merous sermons  and  tracts.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  1816  (6  vols. 
8va,  London).  His  life  was  written  by  the 
Bev.  Richard  OecU  (London,  1808). 


NEWTON,  BoBEBT,  DJO.,  a8oottidiol«gj. 

man,  born  Sept  8,  1780,  died  April  80, 185i 
In  early  life  he  joined  the  WesJejan  churd 
and  became  a  preacher.  In  1803  be  wm  i^ 
pointed  to  the  Glasgow  drcnit,  where  bi  li- 
tended  the  lectures  in  the  university  ondiTv- 
ity  and  philosophy.  He  was  selected  Vy  tbt 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  president  of  the  ooofo- 
enoe,  to  deliver  a  series  of  sermons  b^on  thit 
body  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  fulfilled  tl» 
appointment  to  the  entire  satia&ction  d  thi 
conference.  In  1812  he  became  kaowa  h 
London  as  a  sneaker  at  public  Tneetiniti,  per- 
ticularly  in  benalf  of  the  British  and  fomr 
Bible  society.  From  London  he  wsi  remof «1 
to  Wakefield,  and  thence  to  LiTerpooL  fii 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  conlfrtfioi 
and  subsequently  president.  At  the  ctoUaaij 
conference  held  in  Liverpool  in  1839,  be  w 
i^pointed  delegate  to  the  general  coofernn 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  Uiut- 
ed  States.  His  first  sermon  in  Amenctw 
delivered  in  New  York,  April  26, 1840;  aid 
during  the  whole  time  of  bis  stay  he  sttncttd 
large  crowds  to  his  ministry.  His  fint  ip^ 
pointment  in  Baltimore,  where  the  genoilooe- 
ference  was  held,  created  such  an  exdteoMo: 
that  long  before  the  hour  of  service  the  dant 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  streeu  sroo^ 
were  filled  with  people  anxious  to  heir  Lk 
ilnding  no  church  large  enough  to  coftuu. 
his  audience,  permission  was  granted  bio  to 
preach  in  Monument  square,  where  be  v« 
listened  to  by  16,000  people.  He  snbseqor:'^^ 
preached  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  reprw: 
tatives  at  Washington.  One  of  his  most  (&<> 
live  addresses  was  delivered  in  the  Tsbcnaf > 
New  York,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  U  Uk 
American  Bible  society  in  1840. 

NEWTON,  TnoMAa,  an  English  preha 
bom  in  Lichfield,  Jan.  1,  1704^  died  in  l?i 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  C«- 
bridge,  took  orders  in  1729,  received  theewr 
of  St.  George^s,  Hanover  square,  London,  toi 
afterward  thai  of  Grosvenor  chapeL  sod  = 
1744  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Bath  to  lu 
rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  Hewascbceecc 
1747  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  tqjpet 
In  1761  he  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  sad  a 
1768  dean  of  St.  PauPs.  In  174»-'52  be  pcb- 
lished  the  first  critical  edition  of  Kih(«* 
"  Poetical  Works"  with  variorum  note*  tS  ^^-i* 
4to.).  His  ''  Dissertations  on  the  Propbecin 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1754-*8)  becanoe  very  popsiif 
and  were  translated  into  German  and  Dtfii^ 
A  collected  edition  of  his  writings  appesrcd  :£ 
1782  (8  vols.  4to.,  London). 

NEY,  MiOHXL,  duke  of  Elohingen  and  pna« 
of  the  Moskva,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  Sir 
relouis,  Jan.  10,  1769,  executed  in  Paris.  D^ 
7,  1815.  The  son  of  a  cooper,  he  was  fint  fi 
errand  boy  or  under  clerk  in  a  notary**  o£c» ; 
but  enlisting  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  1&^ 
was  soon  promoted,  and  when  the  rerolawa 
of  1789  broke  out  was  sub-lieutenant  in  s  rtp- 
ment  of  hussars.    In  1794  he  was  a  captsis  is 
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the  trm  J  of  the  Sambre  and  Kense  under  Jour* 
dsD,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Kl^ber, 
who  oaoaed  him  to  be  promoted,  and  sent  him 
on  fiereral  expeditions  which  proved  snccessM 
and  procnred  nim  the  surname  of  VinfatigaMe. 
Dorinff  the  campaign  of  1796  he  distinguished 
himseu  in  the  battles  of  Altenkirchen,  WOrz- 
horg,  and  Forchheim.  In  1797,  under  Hoche, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
for  his  gallantry  in  an  engagement  on  the  Red- 
mtz,  and  by  a  brilliant  charge  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Neuwied  (April  18).  A  few 
dajB  kter,  during  a  skirmish  at  Diemsdorf,  his 
impetuosity  led  to  his  being  taken  prisoner, 
bat  he  was  forthwith  exchanged.  In  1799  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
traij  of  the  Rhine  under  Bernadotte,  and  at 
the  head  of  150  men  surprised  Mentz,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  division.  He  now  served  under  Mass^na, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube;  and  when  that  general  concentrated 
hia  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  limat  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  combined  Austrians 
and  Russians  under  Suwaroff,  Key,  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  corps,  kept  the  archduke 
Charies  at  bay,  and  thus  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Zfirich,  by  which  France  was 
preserved  from  invasion.  He  approved  of  the 
wif  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Under  Mo- 
rean  he  participated  in  most  of  the  engagements 
that  marked  the  spring  campaign  of  1800  in 
Germany,  and  during  t£e  winter  was  engaged 
in  the  celebrated  victory  of  Hohenlinden  (Dec 
S),  which  brought  Austria  to  terms.  During 
m  peace  which  followed  he  married,  by  Bona- 
parte's advice,  Mile.  Augui^,  a  schoolmate  and 
bosom  friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais.  He 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  and  in 
1808  was  placed  in  command  of  the  6th  corps 
at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  the  French 
snnv  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
lioa.  He  was  still  there  when,  on  Napoleon's 
accession  to  tJie  empire,  he  received,  as  "a  re- 
wind for  his  long  series  of  heroic  deeds,"  the 
title  of  marshaL  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  1805,  he  led  one  of  the  corps  of  the  great 
«nny  which,  under  command  of  the  emperor 
himself,  crossed  the  Rhine  to  subdue  Austria. 
He  displayed  his  wonted  energy,  particularly 
at  Elchin^n,  where  he  not  only  evinced  great 
generalship,  but  '^  fought  as  bravely  as  any  pri- 
nte,*^  and  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchin- 
gen.  He  forced  Mack  into  Ulm  by  his  skilfhl 
mancBuvrea,  penetrated  into  the  I^rol,  routed 
the  archduke  John,  took  possession  of  that 
prorince,  and  seconded  the  operations  which 
resolted  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Austerlitz. 
Hie  Prussian  campaign  (1806-'7)  afforded  new 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  unrivalled 
gauantry  j  he  was  instrumental  in  the  victory 
of  Jena,  forced  Magdeburg  to  capitulate,  was 
^e  first  to  face  the  Russians  when  they  enter- 
tA  the  Hate,  rescued  his  colleague  Bmiadotte 


at  Mohmnffen,  defeated  the  Prussians  under 
Lestocq,  held  his  ground  in  the  dreadftil  but 
undecided  contest  at  Eylau,  and  finally  deter- 
mined the  triumph  of  the  French  army  at 
Friedland.  Here  he  was  in  command  of  the 
right  wing,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
and  stormeld  the  town.  Kapoleon,  as  he  watch- 
ed him  passing  unterrified  through  a  shower 
of  balls,  exclaimed :  ^'That  man  is  a  lion ;''  and 
henceforth  the  army  styled  him  le  hrare  dea 
hra/ces.  Being  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  1808, 
he  took  possession  of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia, 
attacked  Portugal  with  some  success,  and, 
when  the  French  army  under  Mass^na  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  protected  its  retreat 
with  great  skill.  He  was  nevertheless  recdled 
to  France,  Napoleon's  confidence  in  his  rin- 
cerity  being  somewhat  shaken ;  and  for  neariy 
two  years  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  disgrace.  But 
his  services  were  wanted  for  the  Russian  war 
in  1812,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command. 
He  defeated  the  Russians  at  Krasnoi,  shared 
in  the  capture  of  Smolensk,  and  bore  himself 
BO  heroically  at  the  battle  of  Borodino  that 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen  Napoleon 
added  that  of  prince  of  the  Moskva.  He  re- 
mained exposed  during  the  whole  day  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  whUe  he  occasionally  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  stoop  or  lie  down  in  order 
to  avoid  the  discharges  of  artillery,  he  himself 
stood  immovably  erect.  But  it  was  during  the 
disastrous  retreat  that  he  proved,  as  Napoleon 
said,  that  "  his  soul  was  tempered  with  steel." 
For  several  days  he  had  been  separated  from 
the  army  and  was  thought  to  be  lost,  when,  at 
the  head  of  his  dreadfully  -reduced  corps,  he 
reappeared,  having  defeated  all  the  Russian 
troops  that  obstructed  his  way.  When  Napo- 
leon left  the  army,  and  Murat  himself  fled  as 
if  in  despair,  Ney  showed  an  iron  will  sup- 
ported by  iron  strength ;  he  saved  all  that  could 
be  saved  in  this  terrible  wreck.  On  his  arrival 
at  Hanau,  regardless  of  past  fatigues  and  sufibr- 
ings,  he  worked  day  and  night  to  organize  t^e 
new  army  which  was  to  make  another  stand 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Europe.  He  fig- 
ured conspicuously  at  Lfltzen,  Bautzen,  Dres- 
den, and  Leipsic ;  and  when  the  French  army 
evacuated  Germany,  he  commanded  the  rear 
guard.  France  was  now  invaded  (1814);  he 
fought  to  the  last  against  the  advancing  enemy, 
in  tne  battles  of  Brienne,  Montmirail,  Craonne, 
and  Chdlons-sur-Mame.  But  though  he  ftdfiUed 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  this  last  crisis,  he  found 
himself  quite  bewildered  when  launched  on 
the  sea  of  politics.  He  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  insist  upon  Napoleon's  abdication,  and 
is  even  charged  with  having  acted  in  the  rudest 
manner  toward  the  fallen  emperor.  On  his 
deposition  being  declared,  April  11,  1815j  Ney 
fiew  to  Louis  aVIH.,  who  welcomed  bun  in 
the  most  fiattering  terms  and  overwhelmed 
him  wiUi  distinctions ;  he  made  him  a  peer  of 
France,  grand  officer  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
chief  of  nearly  the  whole  French  cavalry,  and 
commander  of  the  6th  military  district,  the 
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head-qoarten  of  waioh  was  at  Beaancon.  On 
hearing  of  Napoleon's  landing  at  Oannea,  he 
repaired  to  h&post,  after  promising  under 
oath  to  Louis  XV  111.  that  he  would  bring  him 
the  ibgitiTe  from  Elba  a  "  prisoner  in  an  iron 
cage.''  He  no  doubt  intended  to  keep  his 
word ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  enthunastio 
reception  of  Napoleon  at  Ljons,  when  he  saw 
his  old  oompamons  flocking  around  the  em- 
peror, when  his  own  troops  called  anxiouslj 
upon  him  to  lead  them  to  their  chief^  he  could 
not  resist  the  contagion,  seconded  perhaps  bj 
the  impulse  of  his  own  feelings ;  he  prodfumed 
Nf4K)leon  the  onlj  le^^timate  sovereign  of 
France,  and  hastened  to  join  him  at  Auzerre. 
He  returned  with  him  to  Paris,  which  thej 
entered  March  20,  1815.  In  less  than  8 
months  afterward  thej  were  marching  to 
Belgium,  Nej  leading  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army,  tie  fought  (June  16)  all  daj  long 
at  Quatre-Bras;  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  his  terrible  attack  upon  La  Haie-Sainte,  he 
displayed  an  enersy,  a  boldness,  and  a  disre- 
ffara  of  his  own  life,  worthy  of  his  most  bril- 
Bant  days.  He  had  no  fewer  than  5  horses 
killed  under  him.  But  in  the  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  June  22,  he  openly  declared 
that  every  thing  was  lost,  that  the  enemy 
could  come  in  whenever  thev  pleased,  and 
that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  was 
to  open  neffotiations.  This,  at  such  a  time, 
was  little  oaort  of  treason.  He  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  provisional  government;  and 
the  king,  on  his  return,  issued  affainst  him  and 
several  others,  on  July  14,  a  decree  of  pro- 
scription. Ney  had  vainly  hoped  that  his 
life  would  be  protected  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  He  at  first  escaped  to 
Auvergne,  but  was  discovered  and  arrested  in 
October,  brought  to  Paris,  and  arrai^ed  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  consisting  of  Marsh  als 
Moncey,  Augereau,  Mass^na,  and  Jourdan. 
These  old  brothers  in  arms  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  a  legal  technicality  to  declare 
their  incompetency  to  Judge  him ;  and  the  case 
was  consequently  transferred  to  the  court  of 
peers.  Here  the  majority  consisted  of  his 
political  or  personal  enemies,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  able  defence  of  his  counsel,  Dupin 
and  Benrver,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  on 
Dec  6.  He  now  resumed  all  his  self-possession 
and  finnness.  On  the  following  morning,  after 
taking  a  short  and  touching  farewell  of  his 
wife  and  sons,  he  was  marched  to  the  end  of 
the  Luxembourg  garden ;  there,  placing  him- 
seif  in  front  of  the  troops  who  were  to  shoot 
him,  throwing  his  hat  away,  and  pressing  his 
right  hand  to  his  heart,  he  cried:  ^^Vhe  la 
Franeef  Fellow  soldiers,  fire  herel"  He 
was  killed  instantly.  This  execution,  which 
was  warranted  by  no  political  necessity, 
deeply  wounded  the  popular  feeling ;  and  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  echoed  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
when,  some  years  later,  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  himself  had  been  arraigned, 
ne  declared  that  the  deaUi  of  Ney  was  an 


abominable  awnarfnatfon^  Ncj 
on  the  8th  in  the  cemetery  oi  Pire  ] 
His  Memairei  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1883)  were  pnbBA 
ed  by  his  widow  and  sons,  and  Dnmofvlin  hm 
given  a  fdll  account  of  his  trial  {HiMmn  etm- 
pUte  duproeh  du  MarSehal  Key^  2  vok.  dro, 
1816).  Attempts  were  subsequently  made  aS 
various  times  to  have  the  sentence  reireraed  bj 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  but  th^  fiiiled.  li  waa 
however  cancelled  by  public  opinion,  and  a 
bronze  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  1664  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  executed.  Ney  left  4 
sons,  Joseph  Napoleon,  IGohd,  Engtoe,  aad 
Edgar. — Joskph  Napoleon,  prince  of  the 
Moskva,  bom  May  8, 1803,  died  July  9«v  1^7. 
He  married  in  1828  the  dan^ter  of  JaoqoM 
Laffitte,  the  banker,  was  appointed 
camp  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  after  the  i 
tion  of  1880,  and  was  promoted  to  a  i 
in  1881,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  i 
her  until  1841,  after  soknmly  protestioj 
his  Other's  condenmation.  In  1848 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  waa  a  i 
of  the  dub  which  sent  a  ^'  democratic  fnidfta 
legion"  of  1^800  men  to  aid  in  the  rerolataoa 
of  Baden.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  bv  the  departmenta  of  Mo- 
selle and  Eure-et-Lour  in  1849,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  par^  of  the  prinee  prsifcilMit 
He  was  one  of  the  first  senators  created  najg 
the  empire.  After  having  been  eolooel  vi 
lancers  and  dragoons,  he  was  appointed  bt%a- 
dier-general  in  1858 ;  but  he  was  better  known 
as  a  patron  of  arts,  literature,  and  the  toC 
than  as  a  soldier,  having  for  some  time  belute 
his  death  withdrawn  from  active  aenrioe.  He 
composed  an  opera  called  BSgins^  contrihiit«d 
to  the  Bevue  da  deux  m»ndei^  and  waa  ooe  otf* 
the  original  members  of  the  French  jo^ay 
dub.  Bis  only  dan^ter  is  the  wife  of  Cooft 
Persigny,  French  mimster  at  London. — ^Nato- 
iloN  Uxina  Edoab,  bom  in  Paria^  Mareh  ifl^ 
1812,  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prinoe  pres- 
ident; and  it  was  to  him  that  the  latter  ai- 
dressed  the  famous  letter  (April  18,  1849)  «■ 
the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  whkh  enased 
such  a  sensation  in  the  legislative  aastwibly.  In 
1852  he  became  adjutant  and  first  hantsBas 
of  the  emperor,  in  1855  ^^ft*nm^mi««>t  ^  |^ 
legion  of  honor,  and  in  1856  brigadier-ffeo«al; 
and  at  the  end  of  1857,  after  the  deadi  of  \^ 
brother,  the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Moskva. 

NGAMI,  a  lake  in  8.  Africa,  abont  70  n.  ia 
droumference,  with  its  centre  in  laL  S0~  40  SL 
and  long.  22''  40'  E.  It  ia  of  an  eloi«atad 
form,  contracting  about  the  middle ;  its  br— dth 
nowhere  exceeds  2  m.  The  N.  shore  is  tmadj^ 
low,  and  barren  for  abont  a  mile^  hnjnrt 
which  the  country  is  weU  wooded.  The  oppo- 
site shore  is  devated,  fringed  with  beha  ef 
reeds  and  boshes,  and  only  aocesrible  ia  a  Uw 
places  where  cattle  have  broken  throngh.  Hm 
lake  rises  and  falls  2  or  8  feet,  but  it  ia  not 
known  whether  this  is  caused  by  the  wind  act- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water^  or  by  th* 
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iDooii^ittn6ti<nL  ThelftkeiafedbyiheTioghe 
rbcr  tt  its  N.  W.  extremity.  This  stream, 
vbow  source  is  miknown,  is  about  40  yards 
brotd,  bat  Tery  deep  when  at  its  highest  stage. 
It  oferflows  in  Jnne,  July,  and  Angnst,  and 
ioiD6tnii68  later.  The  Zonga,  a  broad  and 
ilaggiBh  rirer,  issaes  from  the  K  extremity  of 
the  lake;  its  width  at  the  outlet  is  200  yards. 
It  is  MM  by  the  natives  that  it  communicates 
vith  the  Hoghe  by  a  branch  which  at  oertdn 
MMtts  of  the  year  foroes  the  waters  of  the 
Zooga  bsdc  into  the  lake.  The  latter  stream, 
ift«r  an  K  course  of  abont  800  m.,  appears  to 
belort  in  a  vast  marsh ;  bat  it  is  thought  by 
Bone  that,  like  several  other  African  rivers, 
it  ooQtuuies  its  course  subterraneously,  and 
ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Exagger- 
ated reports  concerning  Lake  Ngami  reacned 
trifeQen  in  8.  AfHca  about  the  beginning  of 
tiie  IMi  century.    It  was  first  visited  by  liv- 

rne  in  18i9,  and  since  that  time  several 
Enropeans  have  seen  it,  among  whom 
was  the  Swedish  traveller  Charles  John  An- 
doMon.— fiee  Andersson's  ^^Lake  Ngami^ 
(London  and  New  York,  1866). 

KIAGABA.  a  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
K.b7  Lake  Ontario  and  W.  by  the  Niagara 
rirer;  area,  558  sm}.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  48,282. 
It  is  watered  by  Tonawanoa  creek  on  the  8. 
border,  and  Four,  8ix,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen 
IGb  ereeks  (named  frt>m  their  distances  from 
the  month  of  Niagara  river).  Fish,  Golden  Hill, 
Oayitta,  and  other  creeks,  several  of  which 
afford  excellent  water  power.  The  surflace  is 
generally  level  or  slightly  undulating,  and  the 
fioO  with  some  excep&ons  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  595,297  bushels  of  wheat, 
^m  of  oats,  79,598  of  barley,  509,505  of 
lodian  com,  275,448  of  potatoes,  255,997  of 
ipplcs,  41.117  tons  of  hay,  1,088,807  lbs.  of 
hotter,  and  71,448  of  cheese.  There  were  81 
hnsi  and  copper  founderies,  4  furnaces,  24 
coich  and  wagon  manufactories,  17  flour  mills, 
41  aaw  mills,  4  tanneries,  8  daily  and  5  weekly 
ompapers,  92  churches,  and  17,725  pupils  at- 
tsoding  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Erie  canaJL  and  the  Rochester,  Lockport, 
ud  Niagara  Falls,  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport 
branch,  the  Buffalo  and  l^Hagara  Falls,  and  the 
GanandaJgoa  and  Niagara  Falls  branch  rail- 
roads.   (Smital,  Lockport 

NIAGARA,  a  river  88  m.  long,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  West,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie 
vith  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  for- 
'osr  lake,  and  the  channel  by  which  all  the 
rafters  of  tibe  4  great  upper  lakes  flow  toward 
thegnlf  of  8t.  Lawrence.  In  their  short  pas- 
aage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  there  is 
f  total  descent  of  884  feet,  leaving  the  lower 
l«b  still  281  ibet  above  the  sea.  The  inter- 
niptian  to  the  navigation  occasioned  by  the 
ripid  descent  of  the  JNiagara  river  is  overcome 
00  the  Oanadian  side  by  the  Welland  canal  (see 
Cahal,  v<d.  iv.  p.  844) ;  and  on  the  American 
lide  the  oomTnimication  between  tide  water 


and  the  upper  lakes  was  flrst  effected  by  the 
Erie  canal.  From  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie  the  Niagara  river  flows  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection with  a  swift  current  for  the  first  2  m., 
and  then  more  gently  with  a  widening  current, 
which  divides  as  a  portion  passes  on  each  side 
of  Grand  island.  As  these  unite  below  the 
island,  the  stream  spreads  out  to  2  or  8  m.  in 
width,  and  appears  like  a  quiet  lake  studded 
with  small  low  islands.  About  16  m.  from 
Lake  Erie  the  current  grows  narrow  and  be- 
gins  to  descend  with  great  velocity.  This  ia 
the  conmiencement  of  the  rapids,  which  con- 
tinue for  about  a  mile,  the  waters  rolling  in 
great  swells  as  they  ru^  swiftly  down  among 
Qie  rocks,  accomplishing  in  this  distance  a  &U 
of  52  feet.  The  rapids  terminate  below  in  a 
great  cataract,  the  precipitous  descent  of  which 
is  164  feet  on  the  American  side  and  150  on 
the  Canadian.  At  this  point  the  river,  mak- 
ing a  curve  from  W.  to  N.,  spreads  out  to  an 
extreme  width  of  about  4^760  feet.  Goat  island, 
which  extends  down  to  the  brink  of  the  cata- 
ract, occupies  about  one  fourth  of  this  space, 
leaving  the  river  on  the  American  side  about 
1,100  ^t  wide,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  about 
double  this  width.  The  line  along  ^e  verge 
of  the  Canadian  fall  is  much  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  by  reason 
of  its  horse-shoe  form,  the  curve  extending  up 
the  central  part  of  the  current.  The  waters 
sweeping  down  the  rapids  are  carried  wiUi 
great  v^ocity  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  form  a  grand  curve  as  they  fall  dear  of 
the  rocky  wall  into  the  deep  boiling  pool  at 
the  base.  The  space  between  this  sheet  of 
water  and  the  wall  widens  near  the  bottom,  the 
strata  being  there  of  a  loose  shdy  character, 
and  consequently  hollowed  out  by  me  continual 
action  of  the  spray.  A  cave  is  thus  formed 
behind  the  fall,  into  which  on  the  Canadian 
side  persons  can  enter  and  pass  by  a  rough  and 
slippery  path  toward  Goat  idand.  Among  the 
great  cataracts  of  the  globe  that  of  Niagara 
stands  preeminent  for  the  enormous  volume  of 
water  that  is  carried  over  so  high  a  precipice. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  earth  nu- 
merous falls  are  known  that  descend  from  far 
greater  heights ;  but  the  sublnnity  of  Niagara 
is  in  the  vast  power  displayed  by  a  mighty  cur- 
rent descending  impetuously,  first  by  rushinsr 
down  the  long  mdined  plane  of  the  rapids,  and 
finally  plunging  in  one  unbroken  vertical  sheet 
into  &e  deep  abyss  below.  The  only  outlet  of 
the  lakes,  whose  area  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  lakes  upon  the  globe,  its  current  ex- 
periences comparatively  little  change. — In  the 
vicinity  of  the  falls  the  scenery  presents  no 
features  in  keeping  wiUi  the  subhmity  of  the 
great  cataract  itsel£  The  river  flows  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  through 
a  level  and  monotonous  region ;  and  below 
the  falls  the  country  continues  of  the  same 
character,  interrupted  only  by  Uie  precipitous 
chasm  or  gorge  excavated  by  the  river  to  the 
depth  of  150  feet  or  more  below  the  general 
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Bortkoe.  The  Bound  of  the  ftU  vanes  greatly 
with  the  oondition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
wind.  Muoh  of  the  time  it  is  hetfd  but  a  little 
distance  off,  and  again  it  rolls  over  the  land  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  across  its  wa- 
ters even  to  Toronto,  46  m.  distant  At  the  edge 
of  the  abjss  it  is  heard  in  ibU  force,  a  deep 
monotonous  rambling  like  that  which  a  thou- 
sand great  mills  might  create  with  their  ma- 
chinery. In  the  deep  chasm  below  the  fiidl  the 
current,  contracted  in  width  to  less  than  1,000 
feet,  is  tossed  tumultuously  about,  and  forms 
great  whirlpools  and  eddies  as  it  is  borne  along 
its  n^idly  aescending  bed.  Dangerous  as  it  ap- 
X>ears,  the  river  is  here  crossed  bj  small  boats; 
and  a  little  steamboat,  called  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist,  navigates  this  portion  of  the  river,  taking 
passengers  up  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  fidls. 
On  each  side  of  the  gorge  the  walls  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  Arom  the  talus  of  fragments 
piled  up  along  their  base,  and  access  to  and  from 
the  summit  is  had  only  by  means  of  stairways 
constructed  at  several  points.  For  7  m.  below 
the  falls^  the  narrow  gorge  continues,  varying 
in  width  from  200  to  400  ^ards.  The  river 
then  emerges  at  Lewiston  into  a  lower  dis- 
trict, having  descended  104  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  cataract  Several  objects  of  interest  are 
met  with  in  this  portion  of  its  course.  Within 
2  m.  of  the  faUs  is  the  wire  suspension  bridge, 
thrown  across  the  gorge  at  the  height  of  258 
feet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  towers 
upon  each  bank,  the  centres  of  which  are  800 
feet  apart  The  current  itself  is  here  about 
850  feet  wide.  The  bridge  was  constructed  in 
1855  by  Mr.  Roebling  for  the  passage  of  rail- 
way trains,  and  28  feet  below  the  railway  it 
also  sustains  a  carriage  and  foot  track.  From 
this  bridge  a  fine  though  distant  view  is  had 
of  the  fails.  Three  miles  below  the  falls  the 
river,  bending  toward  the  Oanadian  side  and 
contracted  to  a  width  of  about  220  feet,  rushes 
violently  into  a  deep  depression  in  the  steep 
cliff  on  that  side,  from  wnich  it  emerges,  turn- 
ing back  almost  at  a  right  angle  into  the  Ameri- 
can side,  still  very  narrow,  but  flowing  with  a 
gentle  current.  The  remarkable  deprcussion  in 
the  western  bank  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hollowed  out  by  a  great  eddy  or 
whirl  of  the  waters,  and  it  is  known  as  '*•  the 
whirlpool.''  But  the  river  now  flows  sluggish- 
ly through  it,  and  its  slow  course  in  the  very 
narrow  chasm  below  is  no  doubt  occasioned 
by  the  great  depth  to  which  its  bed  is  exca- 
vated in  the  soft  strata  at  this  point  The  de- 
pression proves  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  channel,  now  flUed  with  diluvium, 
but  traceable  over  the  surface,  and  supposed 
to  connect  with  another  gorge  that  outs  the 
high  terrace  at  St.  David's,  4  m.  W.  of  Queens- 
ton.  The  surface  of  the  country,  which  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie  is  low,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  level  of  its  waters,  gradually  becomes  more 
elevated  toward  the  N.,  till  near  Lewiston  it 
is  88  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  The  course 
of  the  Niagara  river  is  thus  in  the  direction  of 


the  ascent  of  this  inclined  pUoM,  tad  asHt  ori- 
ginally have  been  induced  by  a  dnfutrntkam  b 
the  surface.  Beyond  this  there  oeoors  a  sai- 
den  descent  toward  Lake  Ontario  ci  250  iett 
down  to  the  plateau  upon  which  sUnda  on  tW 
American  side  of  the  river  the  viDage  of  Ltv- 
iston.  and  on  the  Canadian  that  of  Qoaenataa. 
The  high  land  forms  a  bold  terrace  lookfaif  «« 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  is  7  m.  dis- 
tant, and  from  its  foot  the  surfiue  desoeods  m 
gently  to  the  lake  that  the  fall,  amoomiaif  to 
120  feet  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  fidl  maik 
by  the  river  in  this  lowest  portioD  of  its  i 


is  only  4  feet;  and  as  thk  does  not  IbbsAs 
navigation,  Lewiston  and  Qoeenston  an  bo^ 
ports   connecting  with   Lake  Ontario. — 11» 
gorge  through  wnich  the  Niagara  river  io«i 
below  the  falls,  amounting  at  the  terrace  to 
about  866  feet  in  depth,  bears  strikiB^  atidacg 
to  the  casual  observer  of  having  been  ezcariscd 
by  the  river  itself,  and  this  impression  is  fcflr 
confirmed  on  a  doeer  examination  of  tba  ftw- 
logical  features  about  the  faDs  and  tbe  psrw 
l>6low.    Moreover,  in  the  short  period,  hard); 
reaching  back  into  the  last  eentory,  dan^ 
which  observations  other  than  thoae  of  pil- 
ing travellers  have  been  made  and  piostnei. 
cnanges  have  taken  place  by  the  falliB^  6ofWT 
of  masses  of  rock,  the  effect  of  which  has  W« 
to  cause  a  slight  recession  of  the  cataract  m4 
extend  the  gorge  to  the  same  amoimt  apwi 
toward  Lake  Erie.    Thns  in  1818  great  frw- 
ments  descended  at  the  Amerioaa   tdL  mU 
again  in  1828  at  the  Horse  Shoe  ISA.  in  «Mk 
instance  the  country  being  shaken  bj  tbe  eoa- 
cussion  as  if  from  an  earthquake.     Tbe  m- 
pression  of  the  older  residents  baa  bee*  tbii 
the  line  of  the  falls  has  receded  50  jarda  ia  V 
years;  but  this  Ib  based  upon  no  exact  mtm- 
urements,  and  untO  the  careM  triyoiiuMsirV 
cal  survey  made  in  1842  under  dir«rtk»  c/ 
Prof.  James  Hall,  for  the  sUte  gvolofcical  am^ 
vey,  no  marks  nor  monuments  had  b^a  tasd. 
by  which  the  rate  of  recession  eonld  be  asiiir 
tained.    The  results  of  this  survey,  witk  tbs 
map  of  the  falls,  are  presented  in  tbe  atat*  fc*- 
logical  report  of  Prof.  HaU.    In  tba  aa^e  n- 
port  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  view  of  tha  Mb  br 
Father  Hennepin,  made  in  the  year  167&.  mi 
first  published  in  his  deacriptive  work  <tf  tte 
country  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  uid  in  Loodoa  ii^ 
succeeding  year.    This  sketch  and  tba  iiwi 
panying  description  are  intereatiiig;  aa  tbev 
i>oth  present  a  striking  feature  ia  &a  lk> 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared.     Tbb  s 
a  third  fall  fh>m  the  Canadian  aide  toward  lbs 
east,  across  the  line  of  the  main  fan,  1 
by  a  great  rock  that  turned  tbe  divided  < 
in  this  direction.    InlTSOthefiaDawarai 
by  Kalm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  whoaa  < 
tion  and  view  were  published  in  Cba  **  i 
man^s  Magazine'*  in  1751.    He  allndea  to  iba 
rock  having  fallen  down  a  fbw  yeara  fisai'waa 
and  indicates  the  spot  in  his  sketch.  FVosaaari 
evidences  it  is  certain  that  chaaaes  ara  aW  ba^  c 
been  taking  place,  the  effect  <tf  which  la  b&< 
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periods  of  dme  would  haye  ezoavated  the 
gnat  Rorge,  and  in  time  to  come  would  cany 
ft  fhruer  up  the  stream  toward  Lake  Erie. 
Bat  the  rate  at  which  these  changes  take  place 
cannot  be  determined  with  accnracj.  The 
p(^olar  estimate  of  50  jards  recession  in  40 
Tears  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  given  most 
attention  to  this  subject  as  greatly  exaggerated. 
Lyell  considers  that  a  foot  a  year  is  a  much 
more  probable  conjecture.  From  the  yariable 
natnre  of  the  strata  over  which  the  river  flows, 
the  circnmstanoes  that  affect  the  rapidity  of 
the  cutting  action  differ  all  along  its  coarse. 
At  the  present  site  of  the  falls  sheets  of  a  hard 
hmestone  rook,  of  the  formation  known  as  the 
magara  limestone,  cover  the  sur£Etce  of  the 
eoontiy,  and  form  the  edge  of  the  cataract  to  the 
depth  of  between  80  and  90  feet.  Under  this, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  ML  are  the  shaly 
layers  of  the  same  formation.  AH  these  strata 
slope  downward  against  the  current  of  the  river 
at  the  rate  of  about  25  feet  in  a ndle;  andinthe 
'  ~  i  above  the  fall  the  uppermost  layers  of  the 
k  limestone  succeed,  one  stratum  above 
r,  till  about  50  feet  more  is  added  to  the 
Uiickness  of  the  formation,  when  all  disappear 
beneath  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  next  series 
above,  which  is  that  of  the  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  In  the  other  di- 
rection^ toward  Lake  Ontario,  these  strata  grad- 
ually nse  to  higher  levels,  till  along  the  great 
terrace  the  capping  is  of  the  lower  20  feet  of 
the  Niagara  limestone,  below  which  the  shaly 
strata  form  the  next  80  feet  of  the  steep  slope; 
and  next  i^>pears  a  succession  of  calcareous  lay- 
era,  shales,  and  sandstones,  belonging  succes- 
aively  to  the  Olinton  and  Me^na  formations. 
ThrtHigh  these  piles  of  strata  the  river  has 
worked  its  way  back,  receding  probably  most 
rapidly  where,  as  in  its  present  position,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cuttmg  was  composed  of 
soft  beds,  which  being  hollowed  out  let  down 
the  harder  strata  above ;  and  less  rapidly  where 
the  stnUa  near  the  base  were  hard  sandstones, 
such  as  occur  in  some  of  the  lower  groups.  The 
effect  of  continued  recession  must  be  to  gradual- 
ly diminish  the  height  of  the  falls,  both  by  the 
lisnig  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  their  base  and 
by  the  slope  of  the  massive  limestone  to  a 
lower  level  The  tiiin-bedded  limestones  above 
being  swept  off,  the  succeeding  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group  must  immediately 
follow,  and  the  falls  may  then  become  almost 
stationary,  when  their  base  is  at  the  base  of 
the  masnve  6andst<Hie  and  their  upper  line  is 
m»  now  over  its  upper  edge.  This,  as  shown 
by  Prof  Hall,  is  likely  to  be  the  case  after  a 
fbrther  recession  of  about  2  m.,  and  the  height 
of  the  fall  must  then  be  reduced  to  about  80 
fbet — ^Beside  the  facts  referred  to  above,  bear- 
ing upon  the  erosive  action  of  the  current, 
tliere  is  conclusive  geological  evidence  that  the 
T-trer  has  flowed  for  a  dktanoe  of  full  4  m.  be- 
low the  cataract  at  a  level  more  than  40  feet 
ttbove  its  present  position  at  the  head  of  the 
and  this  within  the  present  geological 


period.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  espe- 
cially on  Goat  island,  are  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay,  evidently  deposited  by  running  water, 
containing  great  numbers  of  firesh  water  shdls 
of  the  same  genera  and  species  as  those  now 
living  in  the  river  and  deposited  along  its  banks, 
such  as  the  uniOy  eydas^  limnea,  planorbis,  taU 
wUa,  and  melania.  These  strata  reach  to  the 
height  of  40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fall,  and 
are  met  with  in  occasional  patches  at  the  same 
level  near  the  edges  of  the  precipice  for  4  m. 
below.  They  show  that  the  waters  must  have 
spread  over  a  wide  area  and  been  kept  back 
by  some  high  barrier  between  the  whirlpool 
and  Lewiston.  This  was  probably  little  if  any 
short  of  the  high  terrace  itself  Among  tiie 
fossil  remains  in  these  deposits,  a  mammoth^s 
tooth  was  discovered  11  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  bowlder  or  drift  formation  underlies  the 
fluviatile  strata,  thus  referring  their  formation 
to  the  latest  geological  period. — ^The  most  com- 

eete  accounts  of  Nia^ra  falls  are  contained 
the  report  of  Prof  Hall  already  referred  to» 
and  In  vol.  i.  of  **  Travels  in  North  America," 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

NIASSA.    Bee  Ktassa. 

NIBELUNGEN-LIED,  or  NiBKLnroKf-NoTH, 
an  old  German  epic  poem,  embodying  several 
cycles  of  heroic  traditions.  The  author  of  the 
latest  recension  of  thepoem  is  entirely  unknown, 
and  its  date  is  assigned  by  Bunsen  to  about  A.  D. 
1200.  The  legends  which  it  contains  form  a 
large  part  of  the  German  Heldemagm^  and  are 
found  with  various  modifications  in  other  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  poems.  In  Worms,  it 
records,  reigned  King  Gtinther  over  the  Bur- 
gundians,  having  two  brothers,  Gieselher  and 
Gemot,  and  a  sister,  Ohriemhild,  the  world^s 
wonder,  of  whose  rare  grace  and  beauty  a  de- 
scription is  given.  She  forswears  marriage  in 
consequence  of  a  dream ;  but  the  gallant  Sieg- 
fried, the  AchUles  of  both  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  legenda,  who  had  slain  a  dragon, 
vanouiahed  the  ancient  fabulous  royal  race  of 
the  Nibelungen,  and  taken  away  their  immense 
treasures  of  gold  and  |^ms,  comes  to  Worms 
to  woo  her  for  hb  l»ide.  He  is  welcomed, 
triumphs  over  all  the  knights  of  Burgundy 
who  venture  to  meet  him,  wins  her  heart  by  his 
valor,  though  she  sees  him  only  from  a  grated 
window,  but  had  begun  to  despair  of  success 
when  Gtinther  hears  of  the  beautifnl  and  re- 
doubtable Brunehild,  queen  of  Isenland,  and 
resolves  to  stake  his  fortune  as  her  suitor. 
The  condition  was  that  he  should  engage  in  8 
c<nnbats  with  her,  and  if  vanquished  be  put  to 
death.  Siegfried  accompanies  and  aids  him, 
being  promised  the  hand  of  Ohriemhild  if  he 
should  be  sucoessfbl.  The  united  heroes  reach 
their  destination  after  a  voyage  of  12  days. 
Brunehild  appears  in  the  lists  with  a  shield  of 
beaten  gold,  so  heavy  that  4  of  her  chamber- 
Udns  can  scarcely  bear  it  Gtinther  is  in  de- 
spair, when  the  touch  and  voice  of  an  invisible 
person  bv  his  side  gives  him  courage  for  the 
flght.    The  same  person  seizes  his  arm,  hurls 
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the  Bpear,  and  flings  the  stone,  till  the  martial 
maid  confesses  herself  vanqrdshed,  and  hids 
her  vassals  do  homage  to  GQnther  as  their 
lord.  Siegfried,  the  real  winner  of  the  contest, 
who  had  heen  made  invisihle  hy  his  magic  cap, 
receives  for  his  reward  the  hand  of  Ohriem- 
hild,  and  the  two  marriages  are  celehrated 
amid  the  atmost  pomp  and  r^oicing.  Dissen- 
sion ensnes  between  the  qaeen  and  her  sister- 
in-law;  Siegfried  contrives  to  obtain  the  girdle 
of  the  former,  and  to  present  it  to  the  latter,  who 
afterward  tells  the  whole  tale  of  her  hosband's 
▼dor,  and  diarges  her  rival  with  love  for  him 
and  infidelity.  The  latter  vows  revenge,  and 
secures  the  aid  of  the  fierce  and  covetons  Hagen, 
who  sought  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  Nibe- 
Inngen,  and  who  skilfdUy  draws  from  Chriem- 
hild  the  secret  of  the  spot  where  alone  Sieg- 
fHed  was  mortal,  and  soon  after  treach^onsly 
and  fjBtally  plunges  a  lance  between  his  shoulders 
in  a  royal  chase.  After  this  Ohriemhild  lived 
in  melancholy  at  Worms  for  18  years,  Hagen 
having  sunk  all  her  Nibelungen  treasnre  some- 
where in  the  Rhine.  Then  Etzel  (Attila),  king 
of  the  Huns,  seeks  her  in  marriage,  and  she  con- 
sents, in  order  that  she  may  avenge  the  death  of 
SiegfHed.  After  7  years  of  repose  in  Hungary 
she  persuades  Etzel  to  invite  Gttnther  and  his 
heroes  to  visit  him.  They  accept,  and  go  with 
a  retinue  of  10,000  men,  though  Hagen  fore- 
bodes disaster,  and  though  evil  omens  abound. 
At  the  castle  of  Badiser,  ambassador  of  the 
king,  Uiey  are  hospitably  entertained,  and  Gie- 
selher  is  betrothed  to  the  hostV  dau^ter,  who 
according  to  the  custom  greets  the  guests  with 
a  kiss,  but  falls  back  shuddering  from  Hagen. 
Provided  with  gifts,  they  advance  into  mighty 
EtzeFs  land,  who  receives  them  with  honor ; 
but  the  queen  greets  Hagen  oddly,  who  is  con- 
sequently too  suspicious  and  watchfhl  to  be 
assassinated  secretly.  A  tumult  at  length  en- 
sues, whidi  results  in  a  dreadfhl  battle  in  which 
many  of  the  heroes  on  both  sides  are  slain,  and 
Etzel  and  Ohriemhild  are  barely  rescued  from 
the  hall  in  which  the  Burgundians  were  raving 
with  Berserkir  rage.  The  hall  is  then  vainly 
assailed  by  20,000  Huns.  Gtinther  seeks  a  re- 
conciliation, but  rc^ts  the  proffered  terms  re- 
quiring the  surrender  of  Hagen,  and  the  queen 
orders  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire.  Six  hun- 
dred only  survive  the  confiagration  by  pene- 
trating deep  into  the  walls.  The  contest  is 
renewed  by  Badiger,  and  numerous  heroes  are 
so  nearlv  matched  that  they  slay  each  other, 
until  at  last  of  all  the  Burgundians  only  Gnn- 
ther  and  Hagen  remain,  who  are  delivered  in 
bonds  to  Ohriemhild.  ^e  demands  of  the  lat- 
ter where  the  Nibelungen  treasure  is  concealed, 
but  he  refuses  to  betray  it  so  long  as  one  of  his 
lords  lives.  The  head  of  Gtinther  is  struck  ofi", 
but  Hagen  stiU  declares  that  he  alone  of  men 
knows  the  secret,  and  that  he  will  not  reveal 
it  She  then  grasps  the  sword  of  Siegfried, 
and  beheads  him  by  a  blow,  but  the  Hunnish 
warrior  Hildebrand  disdains  to  see  a  hero  £dl 
beneath  a  woman's  hand,  and  slays  the  queen ; 


and  Etsel  and  Dietrich  survive  aknsto  1 
the  dead. — Notwithstanding  the  korron  ad 
improbabilities  of  the  poem,  the  aekk>BQrvbkh 
extends  over  a  period  of  80  yean,  it  tbonk 
in  passages  of  remarkable  beanty  and  wnu 
The  origin  of  the  traditions  eDbo^sdh  Hk 
usually  attributed  to  the  Scandinarisna  HMf 
are  contained  in  the  Edda,  the  BrynhiUi,  Qi> 
drune,  and  Sigurd  of  which  are  only  ths  p»> 
sonages  of  the  Nibelnngen-Iied  in  mors  gipi- 
tic  outlines.    But  they  probaUy  exislsd  ra 
an  early  period  among  the  andent  QmwmL, 
and  both  the  sagaa  and  the  lays  may  haft  btai 
butdiffiBrentverdonsoftheaametiaditioa.  b 
both  the  hero  kills  a  dragon  and  raidsnU^ 
self  invulnerable;  in  bo£  he  beeomei nsitv 
of  a  priceless  treasure.    Brynhilda  ap^sMV 
both:  in  the  Nibelungen  as  a  mortsl  vqbb 
endowed  with  siqiematural  stxeofth ;  b  thi 
Edda  as  a  Yalkyre  watching  over  tfas  teflf 
battles,  plunged  into  a  mane  sleq>  by  OfiB^it- 
leased  from  the  spell  by  Sigurd,  by  wbom  dbi 
is  loved  and  forgotten.    The  niritof  the ttii 
is  fiercer  and  more  savage  than  that  of  tW 
Nibelungen,  and  whdly  pftgan,  whQe  the  kttcr 
is  marked  by  the  milder  influence  of  QiMm 
chivalry.    A  striking  diaorepancy  txitft  h- 
tween  the  Attila  of  hutory  aM  Li2dn  tia&ki 
and  the  Attila  of  the  northern  lavs.   It  t^ 
latter,  thoush  ''  the  scourge  of  God"  doeivt 
become  a  Onristian,  he  is  endowed  with  cnrj 
Ghristian  virtue,  and  even  aho ws  an  bcfiosiM 
to  be  converted.    The  iTIo^  or  lament,  vhkk 
forms  an  wpendix  to  the  Nibebn^eo,  ii  • 
species  of  epilogue  in  which  the  disssTiriofAi 
story  are  reviewed.    In  its  most  noMiki^ 
passage  Ohriemhild  receives  divine  psite 
Decansethe  motive  which  had  ledhertothc 
guilt  of  blood  had  been  reverence  for  tntk 
This  is  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  wki* 
poem,  the  pervading  sentiment  of  whioh  ii 
truthfUness  and  sincerity.    In  the  Vok«fi 
Saga  the  whole  interest  la  cuiMWUtistrf  k 
the  unhappy  and  terribto  paadoa  of  &1*- 
hilda;  the  genius  of  the  North  find*  is  » 
Amazonian  heroism  its  deepest  and  fiunit  o* 
pression ;  but  the  charm  of  the  Nibehof*  ^ 
ita  simplicity  and  truth.— The  researrhfs  e«* 
coming  the  origin  of  the  poem  make  itf"^ 
able  that  at  difi&'ent  times  and  plaees5|i^* 
of  traditional  legenda  came  into  eiklsaoa  r*- 
lating  reepectivery  to  Sieved  and  BrttefaBi 
Gftnther  and  his  sisters,  Hagen,  Dietrich.*^ 
EtzeL    These  were  related  to  and  modiMk? 
each  other,  until  they  made  one  cyole  of  p«f*- 
lar  songs.    The  form  of  the  prineipal  of  ^ 
songs  was  much  changed  in  die  l^terptrf 
the  12th  century  in  oonaequence  of  the  |«fo- 
lent  culture  of  poetry  dur&g  the  Svahka  p- 
nod,  and  wandering  minstrela  gave  to  thtfE 
more  and  more  of  a  riiapsodieal  and  tf^ 
character.    Early  in  the  18th  oentory  ia  A*- 
tria  a  noble  poet,  acquainted  with  the  M 
oourtly  productions  of  the  time,  coohiaed  i^ 
multitoious  songs  and  rhapeodlcs  into  a  re^ 
lar  epical  whole,  exhibiting  a  maKeriy  g*** 
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in  his  conception  of  the  plan  and  in  the  akiU 
with  which  he  reduced  innmnerable  characters 
ind  erents  to  an  essential  though  not  formal 
miitj.   It  seems  to  have  been  less  popular  in 
the  nuddle  ages  than  other  romances,  being 
disSked  hj  the  dergj  on  account  of  its  hea- 
tbenidi  character,  and  bj  the  courtly  poets  on 
iccoont  of  its  rudeness.    It  is  substanuaDy  the 
work  of  an  age  anterior  to  Christianity,  civili- 
zition,  and  the  more  refined  customs  of  chiy- 
itj.   The  remodelling  of  the  work  has  been 
twice  attempted  within  a  few  years,  but  the 
fonn  which  it  had  previously  assumed  was  not 
a^meded,    HoHzmann  describes  27  manu- 
scripts of  i^e  poem,  10  of  which  are  complete. 
They  are  diviaed  into  two  groups,  the  elder 
beanng  the  title  of  Nibehingen-tdid  and  the 
more  modem  that  of  Ntbehmgen-Nbth^  both 
however  of  essentially  the  same  contents.   The 
oldest  manuscript  extant  belongs  to  the  18th 
centmy,  and  more  than  20  are  older  than  the 
16th.   It  was  not,  like  Wolfram's  Parcital,  one 
of  the  early  printed  books,  was  known  in  the 
16th  oentu^  only  to  a  few  historians,  and  was 
thnost  forgotten  in  the  17th  century.    Bodmer 
was  the  first  to  revive  an  interest  in  it  b^  pub- 
Ming  fragments  under  the  title  of  Chrtemhil' 
dm  Baehe  (1751).    The  first  complete  edition 
Wi8  produced  by  C.  H.  Mftller  (1782).    The 
romantic  school  of  Germany  raised  it  to  the 
highest  honor.    Yon  der  Hagen  was  the  first 
to  thoroughly  treat  it,  and  published  it  with  a 
^o«8ary(1867).  Lachmann  distinguished  8  ver- 
aons  in  the  different  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of 
which  he  separated  into  20  distmct  epical  songs, 
and  pnbb'shed  a  critical  edition  a826).     The 
principal  other  versions  have  since  oeen  printed. 
The  contents  of  tiie  poem  were  meantime  inves- 
tigated by  Grimm,  Lachmann,  G6ttling,  Mone, 
Spann,  and  others.    The  best  translations  into 
inodem  German  are  by  Simrock  (1827)  and 
Pfitzer  (1842-'8).    There  are  English  transla- 
tions by  Birch  Q848),  and  Letsam  (1850). 

NIBOYET,  ExTofanB,  a  French   authoress 
and  social  reformer,  bom  about  1804.    She 
commenced  her  literary  career  by  translating 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ^ss  Edgeworth, 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child.    She  afterward  wrote 
educational  books,  such  as  Dieu  manifati  par 
Utautra  de  la  crSatwn  (4  vols.  18mo.,  1842), 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  society  of 
Christian  morals,  and  several  novels,  among 
which  were  Le$  deux  fThre%  (1889),  and  Cailib- 
«*w  //.  (1847).    In  the  meanwhile  she  be- 
came a  prominent  advocate  of  prison  reform, 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  philan- 
thropic ban]^  and  in  1844  founded  a  sodalistio 
iiewspaper,  Za  faix  des  deux  mondee^  in  which 
qnesticms  relating  to  industry,  trade,  science, 
and  Uteratnre  were  freely  discussed.    On  the 
breakmg  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  she 
came  forward  to  advocate  the  rights  of  women, 
opened  a  woman's  club,  and  issued  a  periodical 
entitled  La  voix  des  femmei.     The  club  was 
closed  by  the  police,  and  her  Journal  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  baeenir.    It  was  soon  dis- 


continued, and  Mme.  Niboyet  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Since  then  her  only  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  has  been  as  the  writer  of  a 
preface  to  a  novel  entitled  Lee  amour$  d'ttn 
po^te,  by  her  son,  Paulin  Niboyet. 

NICANDER,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
who  probably  flourished  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
2d  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Glares 
in  Ionia,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author,  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
tons  except  two  poetical  treatises,  one  on 
venomous  animals,  the  other  on  poisons  and 
their  antidotes.  The  earliest  edition  is  that  of 
Venice  (1499) ;  the  best  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider 
(Halle,  1792;  Leipsio,  1816). 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, formerly  a  province  of  the  royal  audiencia 
of  Guatemala,  lying  between  lat.  10"  45'  and 
15"  K,  long.  88"  20'  and  87"  80'  W. ;  area  Cm- 
eluding  the  Mosquito  shore),  about  50,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Caribbean  sea, 
fh>m  Cape  Graoias  &  Dios  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Wanks  or  Segovia,  southward  to  the  port 
of  San  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
fh)m  which  it  is  separated^or  most  of  its 
course,  by  the  Rio  Wanks;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  dividing  line  between  the  republic 
and  Costa  Rica  on  tne  S.  was  for  a  long  time  a 
subject  of  dispute,  but  was  settled  by  conven- 
tion between  the  two  states,  April  15,  1858,  as 
follows:  starting  from  Punta  de  Castilla,  or 
Punta  Arenas,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  harbor 
of  San  Juan,  and  thence  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  San  Juan  to  within  8  m.  of 
the  old  fort  known  as  Castillo  Yicjo;  at  this 
point  the  line  falls  back  2  m.  from  the  river, 
preserving  that  distance  from  the  stream  to 
the  point  whence  it  issues  from  Lake  Nicara- 

Sa,  following  along  the  southern  shore  of  that 
ce,  at  an  equal  distance  inland,  until  it  strikes 
the  river  Sapoa,  flowing  into  the  lake,  and 
thence  due  W.  to  the  bay  of  Salinas,  on  the 
Pacific.  A  claim  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory  thus  defined,  embracing  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  inaefinitely  in- 
land, was  set  up  some  years  ago  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, on  behalf  of  the  '^  king  of  the  Mosquitos  ;'* 
but  by  a  convention  bearing  date  Aug.  28, 1860, 
Great  Britain  finally  gave  up  her  pretensions, 
and  tiie  "Mosquito  Shore"  has  accordingly  de- 
volved under  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua. — 
Politically,  Nicaragua  is  divided  into  5  depart- 
ments, as  follows : 


Popd«a«. 

O^itahL 

Merldloiul,  or  BlTM 

OrtentaL  or  Gntnads 

90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
12,000 
40,000 

Bins. 
QrtxuidA. 

Leon. 

BeptentrloDal,  or  S^^orlft 

SesorlA. 

Iff  fttaffahM 

uS^t^ 

Totd 

26T,000 

The  population  here  given  is  the  result  arrived 
at,  in  round  numbers,  by  a  census  attempted  in 
1846.    It  was  only  partially  successfol,  as  a 
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Urge  part  of  the  people  supposed  that  it  was 
preliminary  to  some  militad7  consoription  or 
tax  levy.  Making  due  allowances  for  defioien- 
oies  in  the  census  of  that  rear,  and  for  increase 
since,  we  may  estimate  tne  actual  population 
of  the  state,  in  round  numbers,  at  800,000,  di- 
vided approximately  as  follows:  whites,  80,- 
000;  negroes,  18,000;  Indians,  96,000 ;  mixed, 
166,000 ;  total,  800,000.  The  capital  is  Managua. 
In  tiie  census  aboye  referred  to,  the  following 
were  given  as  the  approximate  populations  of 
the  prmcipal  towns  of  the  state :  Acoyapa,  600 ; 
Chichigalpa,  2,800;  Chinandega,  11,000;  Ohi- 
nandega  Viqjo,  8,000;  Granada,  10,000;  Leon, 
including  Subtiaba,  80,000;  Managua,  12,000; 
Masaya,  16,000;  Matagalpa,  2,000  ;  Nagarote, 
1,800  ;  Nicaragua,  8,000;  Posultega,  900;  Pue- 
blo Nuevo,  2,900;  Bealejo,  1,000;  Segovia, 
8,000;  Somotillo,  2,000;  Souci,  2,600;  Telica, 
1,000 ;  Villa  Nueva^  1,000.  The  females  matly 
exceed  the  males  m  number.  In  the  depart- 
ment Occidental,  according  to  the  census^  the 
proportion  was  as  three  to  two.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  disparity,  except  by  sui>- 
posing  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  civil 
wars  which,  for  some  years  previously,  had 
afflicted  that  portion  of  the  state.  It  should 
neyertheless  be  observed,  that  throughout  all 
parts  of  Oentral  America  there  is  a  consider- 
able preponderance  of  females  over  males.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  live  in  towns  or 
villages,  many  of  them  going  2,  4,  and  6  miles 
daily  to  labor  in  their  fields,  starting  before 
d^  and  returning  at  night.  Their  plantations, 
haciendas,  hattoe,  huertm,  ranchaa^  and  chaeroi^ 
are  scattered  pretty  equally  over  the  country, 
and  are  often  reached  by  paths  so  obscure  as 
almost  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of  travellers, 
who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
continuous  forest  from  one  town  to  another, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
the  country  to  be  almost  wholly  without  in- 
habitants.— Placed  on  a  narrow  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  its  ports  opening  to 
Europe  on  one  hand  and  to  Asia  on  the  otner, 
midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
continents  of  America,  Nicaragua  seems  to 
realize  the  ancient  idea  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  world.  These  ^graphical  ad- 
vantages are  rendered  especially  interesting 
and  important  from  the  interior  features  of  the 
country,  which  are  supposed  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  water  communication  between  the  seas, 
superior  to  tho^  of  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  features  are  prmcipally  deter- 
mined by  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  trav- 
erse the  state  in  a  direction  nearly  due  N.  W. 
and  S.  £.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  called 
the  volcanic  or  Pacific  coast  range,  starts  in 
the  high  lands  of  Quesaltenango  in  Guatemala, 
and,  extending  through  San  Salvador  and  Ni- 
caragua, terminates  in  the  great  mountain 
group  or  nucleus  of  Oosta  Rica.  It  follows  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  sometimes  rising 
in  lofty  volcanic  cones,  bat  generally  sustain- 
ing the  character  of  a  high  ridge,  subsiding  in 


|daoea  into  low  hills  and  (Jaina  of  t^f^t  i 
tion.  It  preserves  a  nearly  nniform  dSstaaei 
from  the  sea  of  from  10  to  20  m.,  and  coose- 
<iuently  there  are  no  considerable  streams  fall- 
ing from  it  into  the  Pacific.  It  seems  to  ban 
been  the  principal  line  of  volcanic  action,  sod 
in  Nicaragua  is  marked  by  the  volcanoea  ctf* 
Ooseguina,  £1  Yi^jo,  Santa  Olara,  Teliea^  Ai- 
usco.  Las  Pilas,  Orota,  Momotombo,  MMmrg, 
Mombacho,  Ometepec,  and  Madeira,  and  bj 
numerous  extinct  crsters,  surrounded  by  tmK 
beds  of  lava  and  deposits  of  scoriae.  The  secnod. 
or  principal  mountain  range,  the  great  back- 
bone of  the  continent  and  the  true  Cordilltns, 
enters  the  state  from  Honduraa,  in  the  d^pirt- 
ment  of  Nueva  Segovia,  and  extends  doe  k  K. 
until  it  strikes  the  San  Juan  river  at  a  pent 
about  60  m.  above  its  mouth.  It  sendj  (mA 
numerous  spurs  or  dependent  ranges  toviri 
the  Atlantic,  between  which  flow  down  the 
many  considerable  streams  that  intersect  whsft 
is  called  the  Mosquito  shore.  Between  then 
two  ranges  of  mountains  is  formed  a  grtsit  ia- 
terior  basin,  not  far  from  800  m.  long  br  luO 
m.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  th«  broai 
and  beautifhl  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Mana^m* 
the  characteristic  and  most  important  phjaeit 
features  of  the  countnr.  These  lakas  reoetn 
the  waters  which  flow  down  fh>m  the  moantixa 
on  either  hand,  and  discharge  them  throo^  a 
single  outlet,  the  river  San  Juan  flowing  tlmMg^ 
a  narrow  break  in  the  Oordilleraa  into  the  At- 
lantic Some  of  the  streams  falling  into  them 
lakes  from  the  north  are  of  considerable  sia* 
and  furnish  a  supply  of  water,  in  exc«^  d 
ev(4>oration,  whicn  could  not  be  senftiblr  tf> 
fectod  by  drains  for  artificial  purposies.  lak* 
Nicaragua,  the  ancient  Cocibolca,  is  the  larpeti 
body  of  water  in  Central  America.  On  its  S 
shore,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  stands  the 
ancient  city  of  Granada,  lately  the  rival  of 
Leon,  and  once  the  most  important  oommercuA 
town  in  the  republic.  Flowing  into  tiie  lake, 
at  its  extreme  S.  extremity,  nearly  at  the  ssb* 

g>int  where  the  Rio  San  Juan  (the  andent  H 
esasuadero)  commences  its  course,  is  the  coa- 
siderable  Rio  Frio,  which  has  its  origin  near 
the  base  of  the  great  volcano  of  Gartago,  ia 
Oosta  Rica.  It  fiows  through  an  anexplor^ 
ed  region^  inhabited  by  an  unconqnered  and 
savage  tribe  of  Indiana,  called  Goatoaos.  c^ 
whose  ferocity  the  most  extraordinary  wui^nm 
are  related.  (See  Guatusos.)  The  N.  tb.-rs 
of  the  lake,  called  Chontalea,  is  andaLitinf; 
abounding  in  broad  savannas,  well  adaoud  for 
grazing  and  supporting  large  herda  of  cattltL 
The  water  of  the  lake  in  most  plftoes  ftb>ils 
very  gradually,  and  it  is  only  at  a  few  poiste 
that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  apnroadk 
the  shore.  Still,  its  general  depth,  for  all 
purposes  of  navigation,  is  ample,  except  near 
Its  outlet,  where  for  some  miles  it  does  not 
exceed  5  or  10  feet.  There  are  points,  bow- 
ever,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  not  less  thsa 
40  fj&thoms.  As  already  observed,  the  sole  ooa- 
let  of  the  great  Nicaragua  basin,  and  of  tSa 
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lakes  which  oeexxpj  it,  is  the  river  San  Juan, 
dflboaehing  into  the  Caribbean  sea  at  the  port 
ofSinJnin,orGre7town.  This  river  is  a  mag- 
dfieeat  stream,  bat  its  capacities  have  be^ 
gretftlj  exaggerated.  It  flows  from  the  6.  E. 
extremis  of  Lake  Nioaragna,  nearly  dne  E.  to 
Um  ocean.  With  its  windings,  it  is  1 1 9  m.  long. 
The  body  of  water  which  passes  through  it 
Ttries  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
h  IS  of  fonrse  greatest  daring  what  is  called 
tlie  ^  rainy  season,''  that  is  to  say,  from  Hay  to 
Ootober.  Several  considerable  streams  enter 
the  San  Joan,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  San 
Garios  and  Serapiqni,  both  rising  in  the  high 
lands  of  Costa  Rica.  The  streams  flowing  in 
from  the  N.  are  comparatively  small,  indicating 
that  the  moontains  are  not  far  distant  in  theA 
directioD,  and  that  apon  that  side  the  valley  is 
narrow.  The  Serapiqni  is  ascended  by  canoes 
to  a  point  aboat  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  where 
commences  the  road,  or  rather  male  path,  to 
San  Jo9^  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  About 
QDe  third  of  the  way  from  the  lake  to  the 
oeean,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  or  castle  of  San  Juan,  captured 
by  the  English  in  1780.  At  one  time,  beside 
this  fort,  another  at  the  head  of  the  river  (San 
Garloa),  and  a  third  at  its  mouth,  the  Spaniards 
kept  up  no  fewer  than  12  military  stations  on 
its  banks.  The  width  of  the  river  varies  from 
100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20 
feet  It  is  interrupted  by  5  rapids,  viz. :  Rapides 
del  Toro,  del  Castillo,  de  los  Valos,  del  Mico, 
and  }£achuoa.  The  Machuca  rapids  are  the 
largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  worst  in  the 
river.  For  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
the  stream  is  spread  over  a  wide  and  crooked 
bed,  foil  of  large  rocks  projecting  above  the 
surface,  between  which  the  water  rushes  with 
the  greatest  violence.  They  are  considered 
dangerous  by  the  native  boatmen,  who  are  only 
enabled  to  ascend  them  by  keeping  dose  to  the 
^.  shore,  where  the  current  is  wesJ^est,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  least  obstructed.  Here  the 
hongoi^  or  native  boats,  are  pushed  up  by  main 
force.  The  late  transit  company  lost  a  number 
of  their  small  steamers  on  these  rapids,  which, 
^OQt  great  artdflcial  improvement,  must  re- 
inain  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  regular  steam 
nsTigation  on  the  river.  The  rapids  of  El  Castil- 
lo are  short,  and  deserve  rather  the  name  of  falls. 
Here  the  water  pours  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of 
roeka,  falling  8  feet  in  but  little  more  than  the 
Bune  number  of  yards.  Bongos  are  unloaded 
here,  and  the  empty  boats  tracked  past  by  men 
stationed  here  for  the  purpose.  The  steamers 
of  the  transit  company  did  not  attempt  to  pass 
these  rapids,  the  passengers  and  merchandise 
bong  transferred  by  means  of  a  tram  road  to 
^tmda  above.  The  remaining  rapids,  although 
formidable  obstacles  to  navigation,  do  not  re- 
joire  a  special  description.  The  banks  of  the 
San  Joan  for  20  m.  from  the  lake,  and  for  about 
the  same  distance  above  its  mouth,  are  low  and 
swampy,  lined  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  variety 
oflong  coarse  grass  called  ^omo^ottf.   Elsewhere 


the  banks  are  generally  firm,  in  some  places 
rocky,  from  6  to  20  feet  high,  and  above  the 
reach  of  overflows.  They  are  everywhere 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  large  trees, 
draped  all  over  with  lianee  or  woodbines,  which, 
with  the  thousand  varieties  of  tropical  plants, 
form  dense  walls  of  verdure  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream.  The  soil  of  the  river  valley  seems 
uniformly  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing 
abxmdantly  all  tropical  staples.  Like  the  Atrato, 
the  San  Juan  river  has  formed  a  delta  at  its 
mouth,  through  which  it  flows  for  18  m.,  reach- 
ing the  sea  through  several  channels.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Colorado  channel,  which 
opens  directly  into  the  ocean ;  the  next  in  size 
is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river,  and 
flows  into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Between 
the  two  is  a  smaller  one  called  Tauro.  This 
delta  is  a  maze  of  low  grounds,  swamps,  creeks, 
and  lagoons,  the  haunt  of  the  manatee  and 
alligator,  and  the  home  of  innumerable  vari- 
eties of  water  fowl.  The  port  of  San  Juan 
(Greytown)  derives  its  principal  importance 
'fi*om  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  possible  eastern 
terminus  for  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal, 
by  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  lakes.  It  is  small  but  well  protected,  and 
until  within  the  past  year  (1869)  was  easy  of 
entrance  and  exit.  The  sea  has  now  broken 
through  the  sand  bank  or  spit,  called  Punta 
Arenas,  which  forms  the  outer  protection  of 
the  harbor,  and  has  filled  up  the  former  en- 
trance, so  that  it  carries  only  from  7  to  9  feet 
of  water.  Vessels  now  find  it  impossible  to 
enter,  and  unless  the  obstruction  is  removed 
by  art  or  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  the 
port  may  be  considered  destroyed.  On  the 
racifio  the  best  port  of  the  republic  is  that  of 
Realejo,  formerly  Posesion,  which  is  capacious 
and  secure,  but  difficult  of  entrance.  The  little 
bay  of  San  Joan  del  Sur  is  small  and  insecure, 
and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  harbor. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so  called  ports  of 
Brito  and  Tamaranda.  A  good  port  is  said  to 
exist  on  Salinas  bay. — ^The  clhnate  of  Nicaragua, 
except  among  the  mountains  of  COiontides  and 
Segovia,  is  essentially  tropical,  but  considerably 
modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
absence  of  high  mountains  toward  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  its  lakes,  permit  the 
trade  winds  here  to  sweep  entirely  across  the 
continent,  and  to  give  to  the  country  a  degree 
of  ventilation  agreeable  to  the  senses  and  favor- 
able to  health.  The  region  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic is  unquestionably  warmer,  more  humid,  and 
less  salubrious  than  that  of  the  interior,  and  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  The 
Nicaragua  basin  proper,  within  which  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  concentrated,  has  two  dis- 
tinctly marked  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  former  of  which  is  called  sxunmer,  the  lat- 
ter winter.  The  wet  season  commences  in  May 
and  lasts  until  November,  during  which  time, 
but  usually  near  its  conmiencement  and  its 
close,  rains  of  some  days'  duration  occasionally 
occur,  and  showers  are  common.    The  latter  do 
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not  often  happen  except  late  in  the  afternoon^ 
or  daring  the  niffht.  The^  are  seldom  of  long 
oontinoanoe,  ana  often  days  and  weeks  elapse, 
daring  what  is  called  the  rainy  season,  without 
a  cloud  ohscnring  the  skj.  Thron^ont  this 
season  the  verdnre  and  the  crops,  which  daring 
the  dry  season  become  sere  and  withered,  ap- 
pear  in  fdll  laxariance.  The  temperature  is 
yerj  eouable,  differing  a  little  according  to  lo- 
caUtj,  out  preserving  a  very  nearly  uniform 
range  of  from  78"*  to  88°  F.,  occasionally  sink- 
ing to  70°  in  the  night  and  risiug  to  90°  in  the 
afternoon.  During  the  dry  season,  from  No- 
rember  to  May,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the 
nights  are  positively  coot,  and  the  winds  occa- 
rionally  chilling.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  parched  and  dry,  and  the  cattle 
are  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  streams  for 
pastura^  while  in  the  towns  the  dust  becomes 
almost  insufferable.  It  penetrates  everywhere, 
sifting  through  the  crevices  of  the  tiled  roofe  in 
showers,  and  sweepii^  in  clouds  through  the 
nnglazed  windows.  This  season  is  esteemed 
the  healthiest  of  the  year.  Its  effect  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a  northern  winter,  checking 
and  aestroybig  that  rank  and  ephemeral  vege- 
tation which,  continuaUy  renewed  where  the 
rains  are  coiuitant  as  at  ranama,  forms  dense, 
dank  jungles,  the  birthplaces  and  homes  of 
malaria  and  death.  For  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  the  thermometer  at  the  town 
of  Rivas  gave  the  following  results:  mean 
highest,  86.45°;  mean  lowest,  71.15°;  mean 
average  for  the  year,  77.42°;  mean  range, 
15.8°.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  from 
Kay  to  November  inclusive  was  90.8  inches; 
from  December  to  April  inclusive,  7.41  inches ; 
total  for  the  year,  97.71  inches.  None  fell  in 
February,  but  26.64  inches  fell  in  July,  and 
17.86  inches  in  October. — ^The  natural  re- 
sources of  Nicaragua  are  great,  but  they  have 
been  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  portion 
of  land  brought  into  cultivation  is  relatively 
small,  but  ample  for  the  support  of  its  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the 
amount  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  the  forests 
are  easily  removed,  and  genial  nature  yields 
rich  harvests  to  the  husbandman.  There  are 
many  cattle  estates,  particularly  in  Ohontales, 
Matagalpa,  and  Segovia,  which  cover  wide 
tracts  of  country;  some  of  these  have  no 
fewer  than  10,000  or  15,000  head  of  cattle 
each.  The  cattle  are  generally  fine,  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
staples  of  the  state,  and  which  are  produced  in 
great  perfection,  are  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  cof- 
fee, indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  maize  or  Indian 
com.  The  sugar  cane  used  in  the  country  is 
indigenous,  softer  and  smaller  than  the  Aaiatic 
varieties,  but  richer  in  juice.  Two  crops,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  three  crops  a 
Tear  are  taken,  and  the  cane  requires  replant- 
ing but  once  in  12  or  14  years.  Ootton  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  ffrown  in  the  country,  and 
formerly  as  many  ad  50,000  bales  were  exported 


annnally.  The  export  hat  now  < 
only  equalled  by  that  of  SooonoMo,  OS  the  4 
of  Guatemala  (whieh  was  onoe  monopofiiad  far 
the  use  of  the  royal  household  of  SpaiD),  b 
cultivated  in  eonalderaUe  qoantitiaa.  U  b  « 
article  of  general  consomptioa  among,  the  la- 
habitants,  and  consequently  commanda  ao  higl 
a  price  that  it  wiU  not  bear  exportatiom,  evea 
though  it  could  be  obtained  in  reqainte  qvaa- 
titles.  Much  time  and  great  outlay  are  reqain4 
in  getting  a  cacao  plantation  into  paj^  op«r 
ation.  Few  have  now  the  requisite  capiul ;  sad 
these  fdw  are  not  likely,  hi  conaeqoenee  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  public  aflairs,  to  watnv 
upon  any  investment  Under  a  stable  eoBditi0a 
of  things,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  steady  gal 
adequate  channel  to  market,  the  ouldTatioo  of 
cacao  would  become  of  the  first  importaaot. 
The  trees  give  two  principal  crepe  In  the  y«r. 
It  is  sold  at  $15  to  $20  per  quhital,  while  tW 
Guayaouil  is  worth  but  $5  or  $6.  la^go  vv 
formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerate  extent  hm 
has  of  late  years  much  fallen  off;  and  nim^Nn 
of  fine  indigo  estatee  in  variouaparta  of  tte 
republic  have  been  abandoned.  The  plaat  nd* 
tivated  for  the  manu&cture  of  ind4^>  ^  tie 
jiquiUte  (indigo/era  ditpermd)^  an  indigeocw 
plant,  the  product  of  which  is  of  a  very  a- 
cellent  quality.  The  export  of  indfigo  fron 
Nicaragua  once  amounted  to  5,000  balsa  «f 
150  lbs.  each.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
its  present  amount;  probabljnot  more  thaa 
from  1,000  to  2,000  bales.  Wheat  and  tki 
other  cereals,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  tibe  um- 
perate  zone,  flourish  in  the  elevated  diatrieliof 
Segovia  and  Ohontales.  In  short  nearly  afl 
the  edibles  and  fhrits  of  the  tropica  are  pro- 
duced naturally,  or  may  be  cultivated  In  ^«il 
perfection — ^plantains,  bananas,  bnana.  efaia 
tomatoes,  breadfruit,  arrowroot,  okra,  eitroai, 
oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples,  nia«BTs> 
anonas  or  chirimoyas,  giiavas,  coooannta*  mi  t 
hundred  other  varieties  of  i^ants  and  tr^tm. 
Among  the  conmiercial  vegetable  prodoctMas 
may  be  mentioned  sarsapai^la,  annotto,  aSoan 
ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vanilla,  oowhage,  eopdl 
gum  arable,  copaiba,  caoutehoue,  dragoe*f 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  paint  Amonr  tks 
valuable  trees  are  mahogany,  logwood.  Brad 
and  Nicaragua  wood,  lignum  vHa,  fbatic,  yvBev 
Banders,  pine  (on  the  heights),  dragoons  bfeod 
tree,  silk-cotton  tree,  oak,  oopiJ  tree,  eedar,  lal- 
tonwood,  iron- wood,  rosewood,  and  falaJiiifc 
Of  these,  Brazil  wood,  cedar,  and  mahogaay  an 
found  in  almost  inexhaustible  qnantitiea  1W 
cedar  is  a  large  tree,  like  the  im  cedar  of  the 
north  in  nothing  except  color  and  dvabffity; 
in  soliditf  and  other  respects  it  dooely  amm 
bles  the  black  wahiut  Five  or  aix  eanoai  ef 
Brazil  wood  were  exported  from  Real^  year- 
ly, and  a  larger  quantity  from  San  Jnaa.  A 
quantitv  of  cedar  plank  is  also  exported  e» 
South  America.  The  raising  of  cattle  aad  t^ 
production  of  cheese  are  important  knas  la 
the  actual  resources  of  Nicaragua.  The  i 
is  tor  common  oonaumption,  im  great  < 
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tks  tre  naed.— The  northern  districts,  Segoyia, 
Matagalpa,  and  Ohontales,  a^oin  the  great  me- 
talliferoos  monntain  region  of  Honduras,  with 
which  thej  correspond  in  dimate,  and  with 
which  thej  are  geologically  connected.    Ther 
ire  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead, 
the  ores  of  which  are  abundant  and  readOj 
worked.    Under  the  Spanish  dominion,  the 
minei  of  these  districts  gelded  large  retnms ; 
hot  tiiej  have  greatly  diminished,  and,  unless 
taken  np  bj  foreign  enterprise,  capital,  and  in- 
telligence, are  likely  to  fall  into  insignificance. 
Ko  data  exist  for  estimating  the  present  valne  of 
their  produce,  but  it  probably  does  not  exceed 
1250,000  annually.    It  is  stated  that  deposits 
of  ooal  resembling  anthracite  have  been  found 
in  Chontales,  but  the  evidence  on  that  point  is 
not  conclusive. — ^The  conmierce  of  Nicaragua 
is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  there  are 
no  data  for  calculating  the  imports  or  exports 
of  the  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    The 
idTance  which  the  country  made  in  these  re- 
spects daring  the  existence  of  the  California 
transit,  from  1860  to  1855,  has  been  followed 
bj  nu)r6  than  a  corresponding  decline,  the 
eonsejinence  of  domestic  dissensions  and  for- 
eign invasion.    The  revenues  of  the  country, 
mired  from  dnties  on  imports,  are  merely 
aominal,  and  the  support  of  government  rests 
mamlj  on  the  returns  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
tobacco  and  ttgtuirdierUe  or  native  rum,  both 
(^  which  are  government  estaneiaa  or  monopo- 
lies. The  republic  has  a  considerable  intenor 
debt,  and  its  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  old 
federation,  amounting  to  about  $500,000,  re- 
mama  as  yet  unpaid.    With  boundless  natural 
Ksoorces,  agricultural  and  mineral,  a  fine  cU- 
ottte,  and  an  unsurpassed  geographical  podtion, 
Nicaragna  nevertheless  now  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  list  of  the  Central  American  states  in  all 
that  constitutes  national  prosperity.  Education 
is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb,  and  although  both 
Granada  and  Leon  have  universities,  tiney  de- 
•erve  to  rank  but  little  higher  than  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  United  States.— The  con- 
«^tion  is  thoroughly  republican  in  its  pro- 
^iaona.    The  president  is  elective  directly  by 
fbe  people,  for  the  term  of  2  years,  and  is 
jMfigible  for  2  consecutive  terms.    The  legis- 
jitire  power  is  vested  in  an  assembly  consist- 
ing of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives ; 
the  former  is  composed  of  2  members  from  each 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  repubhc  is 
dirided,  holding  their  ofllce  for  4  years.  •  The 
fcpresentalives  are  apportioned  on  the  basis 
erf  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants ;  they  hold 
their  offices  for  2  years,  and  are  eligible  for 
only  8  suoceasive  terms.    The  acts  of  the  as- 
jwnbhr  require  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
branch,  and  the  approval  of  the  president.  All 
nati?e-bom  males  20  years  of  age  are  voters; 
and  married  males,  and  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained a  scientific  degree  or  acquired  a  liberal 
profesabn,  have  the  privileges  of  electors  at 
the  age  of  18.    All  persons  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offences,  who  traffic  in  slaves,  or  accept 
TOL.  xn. — ^22 


titles  or  emplo^ent  from  other  governments, 
forfeit  their  citizenship.  An  individual  who 
accepts  the  position  of  personal  servant  to 
another  is  incapable,  for  the  time  being,  of  ex- 
ercising his  political  privileges.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  recogn^ed  by  the  state, 
but  the  private  exercise  of  all  others  is  toler- 
ated. Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed,  but  individuals  may  be  arraigned 
for  their  abuse.  The  right  of  petition,  invio- 
lability of  domicile,  and  security  of  seal  are 
also  recognized,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  legislative  ana  administrative  powers. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
the  members  of  which  are  named  by  the 
house  of  representatives  and  confinned  by  the 
senate,  8  in  each  department^  who  hold  their 
offices  for  4  years,  but  are  always  eligible  for 
rejection.  One  in  each  department  is  desig- 
nated as  presiding  judge,  and  the  president 
judges,  meeting  annually  in  tiie  capital,  con- 
stitute a  court  of  appeal  or  final  resort.  Meas- 
ures are  now  (I860)  on  foot  for  a  revision  of 
this  constitution,  which  has  been  several  times 
suspended  during  the  troubles  of  the  past  10 
years ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  materi- 
ally modified  in  the  respects  here  indicated. — 
Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gon- 
zales de  Avila,  who  reached  it  by  way  of  the 
Pacific,  embarking  at  Panama.  He  penetrated 
from  its  southern  extremity,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  to  a  point  near  the  present  site  of 
Granada,  where  he  encountered  such  large 
bodies  of  opponents  that  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retrace  nis  steps.  On  his  return  to  Spain, 
with  considerable  booty,  to  secure  reinforce- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  the  oountry,  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila,  l^e  wily  and  unscrupulous 
ffovemor  of  Panania,  resolving  to  anticipate 
him  in  the  enterprise,  sent  out  to  that  region 
a  large  force  under  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  who  in  1522  founded  the  city  of 
Granada  on  Lake  Nicaraffua,  and  subsequently 
in  the  same  year  the  <aty  of  Leon  on  Lake 
Managua.  Pedro  Arias  became  tlie  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  country,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  soon  recalled  to  Spain  to  answer  cnarffes 
of  cruelty  to  the  Indians.  In  his  absence,  his 
son  Fernandez  de  Contreras  revolted  against 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and,  after  obtain- 
ing complete  possession  of  the  country,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  separating  the  audiencia  of 
Tierra  ilrme  (now  New  Granada)  and  Peru 
from  the  Spanish  dominion.  He  reduced  Pan- 
ama, and  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Nombre 
de  Dios,  the  key  of  the  highway  to  Peru,  when 
he  encountered  misfortunes  which  ended  in 
his  death.  After  this  event,  Nicaragua,  attach- 
ed to  the  captain-generalcy  or  audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  remained  in  general  peace,  disturb- 
ed only  by  occasional  visits  from  the  bucca- 
neers, who  penetrated  into  it  from  both  oceans, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1821, 
which  resulted  in  its  independence,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  au- 
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dienoia.     This  result  was  not  aceompUshed 
without  a  seyere  struggle.    The  bishop  of  the 

Erovinoe,  supported  by  the  more  zealous  ad- 
erents  of  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  openly  resisted  the  pop- 
ular moyement.  A  desperate  contest  ensued 
in  the  city  of  Leon,  the  cM>ital,  with  eyerj 
circumstance  of  ferocity  and  barbarism.  Street 
was  arrayed  against  street,  and  father  against 
son.  Partisans  flocked  in  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  ranked  themselyes  with  the 
contending  factions.  The  contest  was  prolong- 
ed with  yaryiuK  success  for  114  days,  during 
which  the  best  btdlt  portions  of  the  dtj  were 
destroyed ;  1,000  houses,  it  is  said,  were  burned 
in  a  single  night  The  struggle  was  finally 
ended  by  the  intenrention  of  the  liberals  of 
San  Salyador,  and  Nicaragua  took  its  place  as 
the  second  state  in  importance  in  the  federal 
republic  of  Central  America,  to  which  it  re- 
mained attached  until  the  formal  dissolution 
of  the  republic  in  1889.  In  the  intenral  it 
suffered  much  from  the  partisan  struggles 
which  distracted  the  country,  and  which  were 
kept  up  after  the  separation  of  the  states,  and 
with  alternate  success,  by  the  riyal  factions. 
On  the  whole,  howeyer,  the  state  adhered  to 
what  in  Oentral  America  is  called  the  liberal 
as  dlBtinguished  fh>m  the  seryile  party,  and 
supported  consistently  the  rarious  plans  that 
were  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  federation. 
In  1847-8  it  became  inyolyed  in  a  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Mosqnito 
shore,  but  more  particularly  Qie  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  its  only  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  was  seized  by  the  BritiBh  in  Dec.  1847, 
under  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Mosqnito 
king.  In  Jan.  1848,  a  Nicaraguan  force  de- 
scended the  San  Juan  riyer,  dispersed  the  small 
guard  left  by  the  English,  and  reoccupied  the 
port.  When  this  circumstance  became  known 
in  Jamaica,  two  British  yessels  of  war,  the 
Alarm  and  Vixen,  under  command  of  Oapt 
Loch,  were  despatched  to  San  Juan,  which 
was  at  once  eyacuated  by  the  Nioaraguans, 
who  retired  up  the  riyer  to  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Serapiqui  riyer,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  English,  and  routed  with 
ffreat  loss.  Oapt.  Loch  pressed  forward  to 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  from  the  little  island  of 
Oabi,  in  front  of  Granada,  dictated  the  terms 
of  a  oonyention,  whereby  Nicaragua  agreed 
not  to  disturb  the  $tatu$  quo  of  San  Juan,  oyer 
which  she  has  since  exercised  no  authority, 
although  claiming  her  right  of  soyerdgnty. 
The  dispute  has  now  (1860)  been  settled  by  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  constitutes 
San  Juan  a  free  port  under  the  soyereignty  of 
Nicaragua.  In  1855  the  country  became  in- 
Tolyed  in  a  ciyil  war,  and  dirided  into  two 

Kyemments;  the  one,  professing  to  be  liberal, 
ying  its  seat  in  Leon,  the  other  in  Granada. 
An  obstinate  struggle  ensued  between  the  fac- 
tions, which  finsiUy  resulted  in  &yor  of  the 
liberals^ho  had  meantime  called  in  the  aid 
of  OoL  William  Walker  of  Oalifomia,  support- 


ed by  a  considerable  body  of  fordgn  i 
rers.  The  decisiye  blow  in  the  oootsflt  was  tt* 
surprise  of  the  city  of  Granada  by  Walkar, 
Oct.  18, 1856.  Soon  after  this  eroat,  HIsib 
sions  arose  between  the  tnectmial  party  mai 
its  foreign  auxiliaries ;  whereopoa  Walkv« 
now  promoted  to  the  rank  oigetkenl,  i 
the  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  ] 
For  a  short  time,  during  which  be  letait'ri 
lar^  aooessions  to  his  forces  frtxn  abroad  ka 
position  seemed  secnred.  But  an  attasf '  " 
establish  slayery  among  a  poonlatinn, 
tenths  of  whom  were  of  mixed  blood,  i 
bined  with  the  disaffection  of  the  P«rty 
had  inyited  him  to  the  country,  and  thie  1 
ity  of  the  holders  of  the  route  of  ' 
transit,  whose  rights  he  had  annulled, 
undennined  his  power,  which  was  ifaiaDy  oa»> 
pletely  oyerthrown  by  a  coalition  of  tb*  i 
states  of  Oentral  America.  Walker*s 
reduced  to  fewer  than  200 
at  Riyas,  May  1,  1857,  sinoe  which  tkam  tkc 
state  has  remained  in  oomparatiye  qnet,  ealy 
interrupted  by  rarious  unsuooessftil  i 
Walker  and  his  partisans  to  efkd  a  1 
in  the  ooontry.  At  present,  with  her 
ary  dispute  with  Oosta  Rica  settled,  bcr  rigte 
oyer  the  Mosquito  shore  definitirely 
nized,  and  the  rancor  of  local 
much  softened  down  under  the 
ings  of  her  past  history,  there  seems  to  be  ao 
good  reason,  outside  of  the  alleged  iiiiayilj 
of  a  mixed  race  for  self-goyemmeot,  wkf 
Nicaragua  ^ould  not  assume  her  rank  m  tke 
first  state  of  Oentral  Ameriea,  to  wiiich  sht  i> 
entitled  by  her  geographical  positioo  and  kff 
resources. 

NIOABAGUA,  Un,  a  large  body  ai  ftwii 
water  occupying  the  heart  of  the  Tgfwihlif  «€ 
Nicaragua.  It  is  120  m.  long,  and  yarir*  fraa 
80  to  50  m.  in  width.  It  has  an  eleration  m. 
mean  stage  of  water  of  111  feet  5  inches  skin 
low  tide  in  the  Pacific,  frcm  which  it  is  sapn- 
rated  on  the  W.  by  a  low  rid^  or  nmf^  «# 
hills,  which  subside  at  one  pomt  to  an  Usm 
tion  of  but  48  feet  aboye  the  lake  krcL  TW 
strip  of  land  intenrening  between  the  bk»  ibA 
ocean  yaries  firom  12  to  80  m.  in  width.  tW 
lake  has  numerous  tribntariea,  ehietfy  frss 
the  N.,  the  largest  of  which  um  the  liiis 
Mayales  and  Malacoloja.  The 
into  it  ftom  the  S.  are  few  and 
the  exception  of  the  nnex|Jored  Rio  FHa.  k 
is  connected  with  the  soperior  LakeJ ' 
by  a  narrow  arm  or  mUrv  oaDed 
Panaloya,  communicating  with  a  short  i 
frequenUy  dry,  called  Rio  Ttotepa,  the  i 
outlet  of  Lake  Managua.  The  N.  E. 
winds  firom  the  Oaribbean  sen  rcneh  ite 
lake,  and  when  th^  are  strong  the  mmm 
beoonne  high,  and  roll  in  with  aU  the  ■»- 
jes^  of  the  ocean.  At  sadi  tinoMM,  tb»  «n- 
ter  is  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  mmahmm 
shore,  occasionally  producing  orerfiows  o€  ihn 
low  grounds.  As  the  trade  winds  art  iaaw 
mittent,  blowing  fk^shlyin  the 
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labflding  toward  moraine,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  wem  to  rue  and  fiall  aooordingly  ;   and 
this  drcomstanoe  gave  birth  to  the  notion, 
entertained  and  promulgated   by  the  early 
chroniclers,  that  tne  lake  had  a  re^pilar  tide 
like  that  of  the  sea.    Some  of  them  miagined, 
in  ooQseqnenoe,  that  it  oommonicated  with  the 
ocean  bj  a  sabterranean  channel    The  lake 
his  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  isolated, 
bot  mwt  in  pictoresqae  clasterB)  greatly  diver- 
flffing  its  sar£Bce.    The  largest  are  Ometepeo, 
Zspatero,  and  SolentanamL    The  first  named 
is  distingmflhed  by  two  high  volcanoes,  from 
whicli  it  derives  its  name:  ome  in  the  Ka- 
hoatl  or  Mexican  language  signifying  two,  and 
tefecy  moontain ;  i. «.,  island  of  the  two  monn- 
tiin&   Zi^Mitero  is  now  without  inhabitants, 
bnthas  extensive  ruins,  monolithic  idols,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  large  ancient  population. 
The  volcano  of  Mombacho  stands  on  the  K  W. 
border  c^  the  lakes  boldly  projecting  into  the 
water.  At  its  foot  is  a  cluster  of  volcanic  islets 
called  the  Corales,  several  hundreds  in  num- 
ber and  of  surpassing  loveliness.    Indeed,  the 
entire  scenery  of  the  lake,  with  its  singular 
Toloanio  features.  Joined  with  the  tropical  lux- 
oriance  of  the  snores  and  islands,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.    In 
these  respects  it  is  probably  unrivalled  by  any 
nnilarbody  of  water  on  the  continent.    Con- 
sidered in  an  economic  point  of  view,  this  lake 
b  aleo  invested  with  great  interest.    It  is  un- 
qoestionably  the  only  body  of*  water  capable 
of  sopplying  the  summit  levels  of  any  canal 
that  maj  be  constructed  across  this  continent ; 
and  whenever  the  requirements  of  commerce 
shall  demand  such  a  work,  this  circumstance 
nnut  determine  its  course  through  Lake  l^ica- 
n^Q&   The  supply  of  water  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  canal  of  whatever  dimensions  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  commerce.    Observations 
fliade  at  Uie  outlet  of  the  lake,  at  its  lowest 
itage  of  water  in  the  year  1851,  showed  that 
the  discharge  was  715,800  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute.  At  the  highest  stage  it  was  somewhat 
more  than  double  that  amount. 
NIOABAGUA  WOOD.    Bee  Brazil  Wood. 
NICARAGUAN INTEROCEANIO  CANAL. 
The  project  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Nicaragua,  with  the  aids  afforded  by 
the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua^  began 
to  be  oitertained  as  soon  as  it  was  K>und  ^at 
there  existed  no  natural  water  communication 
between  the  seas.    As  early  as  1661,  the  his- 
torian Gomara  had  indicated  the  4  lines  which 
Ittve  nnoe  been  regarded  as  offering  the  great- 
Cit  lidlitieB  for  the  purpose,  viz. :  at  Darien, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec.    There 
were  difficulties,  he  said,  ^'  and  even  mountaina 
in  the  way;  but,"  he  added,  "there  are  like- 
wise hands ;  let  only  the  resolve  be  formed  to 
Dttke  the  passage,  and  it  can  be  made.    If  in- 
c&iation  be  not  wanting,  there  will  be  no  want 
of  means ;  the  Indies,  to  which  the  passage  is 
to  be  made,  will  supply  thenu    To  a  king  of 


Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  com- 
mand, when  the  object  is  the  spice  trade,  that 
which  is  possible  is  also  easy."  But,  although 
occupying  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
all  maritmie  nations,  and  furnishing  a  subject 
for  numerous  essays  in  every  language  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  that  the  question  of  a  canal 
assumed  a  practical  form,  or  that  of  its  feasi- 
bility was  accurately  determined.  In  1851  a 
complete  survey  was  made  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  isthmus  inter- 
vening between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  by 
OoL  Childs,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tio  and  Pacific  Ship  Oanal  Conipany."  Until 
then,  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  the  river 
San  Juan,  as  wdl  as  Lake  Nicaragua,  could 
easily  be  made  navigable  for  ships,  and  that  the 
only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  ocean. 
Hence,  all  the  so  called  surveys  were  confined 
to  that  point.  One  of  these  waa  made  under 
orders  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1781,  by 
Don  Manuel  Galisteo ;  another,  and  that  best 
known,  by  Mr.  John  Baily,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  Central  America,  in  1888. 
An  intermediate  examination  seems  to  have 
been  made  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  Thompson's  "  Gua- 
temala." The  foUowing  table  shows  the  dis- 
tances, elevations,  &c.,  on  the  various  lines  fol- 
lowed by  these  explorers : 


AatboritiM. 


GaIlBteo«  1781 
Quoted  b; 

Childa,  1851 


MIS 


MU««.  r—u 


17  900 

17  880 
16  780 

18  688 


ill 


27S 

615 
169 


nil 


FmU 


184 
164 
487 


As  the  survey  of  CoL  Childs  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  accepted  as  conforming  to  mod- 
em engineering  requirements,  it  will  be  enough 
to  present  the  detailed  results  at  which  he 
arrived.  The  line  proposed  by  him,  and  on 
which  all  his  cfdculations  and  estimates  were 
based,  commences  at  the  little  port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific,  and  passes  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  lake,  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  called  the  Rio  L^as,  fiowing 
into  the  latter ;  thence  across  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  its  outlet,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
San  Juan  to  the  port  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  lengtii  of  this  line  was  found  to 
be  1&4  miles,  as  follows: 

Western  DItIsIoii— C«na]  from  the  X)ort  of  Brlto  on 
the  Pacific,  through  the  ralWy  of  the  Bio  Grande 
and  Bio  Lii)At,  flowing  into  Lake  NIcaragna 1&688 

Middle  DiTision— Through  Lake  Nicaragna,  fh>m  the 
month  of  the  Bio  LiOaa  to  Ban  OarHw,  at  the  head 
oftheSan  Jnanrirer 66.500 

Eaatem  Dirlaion— First  Section :  Slack  water  naTl- 
sation  on  &ui  Jnan  river,  fh>m  San  Carlos  to  a 


90.800 


point  on  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  month  of 

tiieBio  Berapiqai 

Beeond  Section:  Canal  from  point  last  named  to  port 
of  San  Jnan  del  Norte 9a60& 
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Tho  dimensionB  of  the  oanol  were  designed  to 
be:  depth,  lY  feet;  excavations  in  earth,  50 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  86  feet  wide  at  9  feet 
above  bottom,  and  118  feet  wide  at  sarface  of 
water;  excavations  in  rock,  60  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  77  feet  wide  at  9  feet  above  bottom, 
and  78^  feet  wide  at  sariaoe  of  water.  The 
constmotion  of  the  canal  on  this  plan  contem- 
plates supplying  the  western  divinon,  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea,  with  water  from  the  lake.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  neoessarj  to  commence 
the  work  on  the  lake  at  a  point  where  the 
water  is  17  feet  deep  at  mean  level.  This  point 
is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  L^as,  and  25 
chams  from  the  shore.  From  this  point,  for  a 
distance  of  1^  ^^^  partly  along  the  Rio  Li^as, 
the  excavation  would  be  principally  in  eailh ; 
but  beyond  this,  for  a  distance  of  5^  m.,  which 
carries  the  line  beyond  the  summit,  }  of  the 
excavations  would  be  in  trap  rock ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  deepest  excavation  or  open  cut  would 
be  64^  feet  (summit,  47i  feet  4-  aepth  of  canal, 
17  feet  =  64i  feet),  and  involve  the  removal 
of  1,800,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  8,878,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock.  The  excavation  and  con- 
struction on  this  5^  m.  alone  was  estimated  to 
cost  upward  of  $6,250,000.  After  passing  the 
summit,  and  reaching  the  valley  of  a  little 
stream  called  Rio  Grande,  the  excavation,  as  a 
general  rule,  would  be  only  the  depth  of  the 
canal.  Ool.  OhUds  found  that  the  lake,  at  or- 
dinary high  water,  is  102  feet  10  hiches  above 
the  Pacific  at  high,  and  111  feet  5  inches  at  low 
tide,  instead  of  128  feet,  as  calculated  by  Mr. 
BaUy.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
scent to  Brito  by  means  of  14  locks,  each  of  8 
feet  lift  The  harbor  of  Brito,  as  it  is  called,  at 
the  point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  the  sea, 
is  in  fact  only  a  small  angular  indentation  of 
the  land,  partially  protected  by  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  entirelv  inaaequate  for  the  terminus  of  a 
great  work  lixe  the  proposed  canal,  and  inca- 
pable of  answering  the  commonest  requirements 
of  a  port  To  remedy  thb  deficiencv,  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  of  84 
acres  area,  by  means  of  moles  and  jetties  in  the 
sea,  and  extensive  excavations  in  the  land.  If, 
as  snpp<M)ed,  the  excavations  here  would  be  in 
sand,  it  would  be  obviously  almost  impossible 
to  secure  proper  foundations  for  the  immense 
sea  walls  and  piers  which  the  work  would  re- 
quire. If  in  rock,  as  seems  most  likely,  the 
cost  and  labor  would  almost  surpass  computa- 
tion. Assuming  the  excavations  to  be  in  earth 
and  sand,  Ool.  OhUds  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  improvements  at  upward  of  $2,700,090. 
Retumii^  now  to  the  lake,  and  proceeding 
from  17  feet  depth  of  water,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  L^jas,  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  at  San  Carlos,  there  is  ample  depth 
of  water  for  vessels  of  all  sizes  for  a  distance  of 
about  51-  m.,  to  a  point  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Boaoas  islands,  where  the  water  shoals  rapidly 
to  14  feet;  for  the  remaininff  5i  m.  to  San 
Oarlos,  the  depth  averages  only  9  feet  at  low, 
iod  14  feet  at  high  water.    For  this  distance. 


therefore,  an  average  nnder-wat^r  excaTatWv 
of  8  feet  in  depth  would  be  required,  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  a  canal  17  feet  deep.  Bm  if 
the  lake  were  kept  at  hi^  level,  the  vudm- 
water  excavation  would  have  an  avtfaft  of 
<mly  about  8  feet  Col.  Childs  propoaed  Ui 
protect  this  portion  of  the  canal  by  rows  «^ 
piles  driven  on  each  side,  and  supposed  tbift 
when  the  excavation  should  be  oompkcei, 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  current  b«tv«et 
them  to  keep  the  channel  dear.  We  ous 
now  to  the  divisicm  between  Lake  KicaniEaa 
and  the  Atlantic,  through  or  along  the  Rk>  Sn 
Juan.  Col.  Childs  carried  a  line  of  lerd*  inc. 
the  lake  at  San  Carlos  to  the  port  of  Bmm  JasL, 
and  found  the  distance  between  those  poiau  xa 
be  119i  m.,  and  the  total  fall  from  the  lercl  i/ 
high  water  in  the  lake  to  that  d  hi^  tidt  a 
the  harbor,  107i  feet    From  San  Osrlos  to  s 

Soint  half  a  mile  below  the  8er«|»qiii  riTv.  t 
istance  of  91  m.,  CoL  Childs  proposed  to  mak» 
the  river  navigable  by  excavatiDg  its  bed,  wi 
by  constructing  dams,  to  be  passed  by  mffiM  <i 
locks  and  short  canals ;  the  remaining  98  m.  u  bt 
constructed  through  the  alluvial  deha  of  tbete 
Juan,  inland,  and  independently  of  the  rnv. 
Of  the  whole  fall,  62)  feet  is  on  that  pertke 
of  the  river  which  he  proposed  to  Imptvf  by 
dams,  and  on  which  there  were  to  be  8  fecb^ 
and  the  remaining  45  feet  on  the  inland  por- 
tion of  the  works,  by  means  of  •  lock»— 14 
locks  in  all,  e%ch  with  an  average  lift  of  mbHt 
8  feet  It  was  proposed  to  plaM  the  fint  4am, 
descending  the  river,  at  the  Ca«dIlo  nakkk  ** 
m.  from  the  lake,  and  to  turn  the  Ub  tin 


created  by  the  aid  of  a  short  lateral  cenaL  Bf 
means  of  this  dam  the  river  was  to  be  raistd^tf 
that  point,  21)  feet,  and  the  level  of  Leke  $!» 
ragua  5  feet  above  its  lowest  stage ;  or.  In  «ste 
words,  kept  at  high  water  mark,  to  mrotd  i^ 
extensive  submarine  excavations  which  wmU 
be  necessary  to  enable  veeeela  to  eolcr  fW 
river.  The  fail  at  this  dam  would  be  !•  te. 
The  other  dams  were  to  be  4  of  8  Ibct  bl. 
one  of  18i  feet,  and  another  of  14^  leeL  Be- 
tween all  these  it  was  found  there  wooU  W 
required  more  or  less  excavation  in  the  M 
of  the  stream,  often  in  rock.  CoL  ChiUft  m* 
proposed  to  improve  the  harbor  of  Sen  Joe 
Dy  means  of  moles,  dec,  and  aleo  to  coatn-t 
an  artificial  harbor  or  basin,  in  oonnectaon  w«i 
it,  of  18  acres  area.  As  regards  the  anoec 
of  water  passing  throng  the  Sao  Je«a,  it  ws 
found  that  at  its  lowest  level,  June  4, 1851,  thi 
discharge  ttom  the  lake  was  11,930  cvbk  tat 
per  second.  The  greatest  rise  in  the  lake  » 
5  feet.  When  it  stood  8.48  feet  above  iu  V^e- 
est  level,  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  ^  ^ib 
Carlos,  was  18,059  cubic  feet  per  seootid,  b«ac 
an  increase  of  upward  of  50  per  cent,  te- 
posing  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  the  iVmhein 
from  the  lake,  at  extreme  high  water,  weoii 
be  upward  of  28,000  cubic  net  per  eecwsii 
The  river  receives  large  aooeeaions  ttum  £• 
tributary  which,  at  the  point  of  diverfvox 
of  the  Colorado  channel,  swell  the  fluv  cc 
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water  to  ^  much  as  54,880  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, of  which  42,056  cubic  feet  passes  through 
the  Colorado  channel,  and  12,824  cubic  feet 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Since  the  ir- 
raptiofi  of  the  sea  (1859)  into  the  harbor  of 
San  Juan,  it  is  reported  that  the  amount  of 
water  entering  it  from  the  river  has  been  re- 
dnoed  to  less  Uian  one  third  its  former  volume. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated  by  CoL 
Childs  as  follows: 

EMteni  dlTidon  (from  port  of  San  Joan  to  lake)  $18,088,975 

Centnl  division  (through  lake) 1,068,410 

WmUtb  diTldloa  (from  lake  to  Pacific) 1M76,680 

Total $28,6e7,815 

iddlbrcoBtingeDdeBl5peroent 4^285,095 

Total  eelimated  coat $98,808,410 

The  charter  of  the  company,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  the  survey  was  made,  stipulated  that 
the  canal  should  be  of  dimensions  sufScient 
^  to  admit  vessels  of  all  sizes."  A  canal  there- 
fore, such  as  that  proposed,  but  17  feet  deep 
and  118  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  charter, 
nor  he  adeouate  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 
To  pass  freely  large  merchantmen  and  vessels 
of  war,  a  canal  would  require  to  be  at  least  80 
feet  deep,  with  locks  and  other  works  in  pro- 
portion, which  would  involve  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  excavation,  &c.,  of  the 
vork  proposed  above,  and  a  corresponding 
anmentation  of  cost,  or  a  grand  total  of  near- 
ly $100,000,000.  A  canal  so  small  as  to  render 
necessary  the  transshipment  of  merchandise 
and  passengers  is  manifestly  inferior  to  a  rail- 
way, hoth  as  involving,  in  the  first  instance, 
greater  cost  of  construction,  and,  in  the  second 
idaoe,  greater  expense  in  working,  with  less 
speed.— It  has  been  proposed  to  reach  the 
Pacific  from  Lake  Nicaragua  by  other  lines 
than  that  surveyed  by  Col.  Childs.  The  first 
of  these,  by  wav  of  the  river  Sapoa  to  the  bay 
of  Salinas,  has  however  been  found  to  involve 
a  sommit  cnt  of  119  feet  in  rock,  an  up  lockage 
from  the  lake  of  850  feet,  and  a  down  lockage 
to  the  Pacific  of  482.  The  summit  level  more- 
over would  be  without  any  adequate  supply 
of  water,  and  this  and  other  difficulties  have 
proved  the  line  to  be  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
poasihle.  Another  line  has  also  been  su^est- 
ed,  from  the  extreme  upper  end  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, through  the  Estero  de  Panaloya  into 
L^e  Managua,  and  thence  by  canal  to  the 
port  of  Tamarinda  or  of  Beal^o,  or  behind  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  Marabios,  through  the 
Estero  Real  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  These 
hnea  fh)m  Lake  Managua  have  never  been 
properly  surveyed,  but  none  of  them  are  be- 
ueved,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, to  offer  any  insurmountable  eng^eering 
difficulties.  The  principal  objection  to  these 
is  the  great  length  to  which  tiiey  would  pro- 
long the  line  of  transit,  expressed  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  as  compared  with  that  from  the 
month  of  the  Rio  L^jas  to  the  indentation  of 
Brito: 
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It  is  assumed,  throughout  this  table,  that  the 
river  San  Juan  cannot  be  made  navigable  for 
ships,  and  that  a  lateral  canal  must  be  made  for 
its  entire  length.  The  length  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing its  windings,  is  nearly  120  m. ;  but  it  is  prob- 
aHe  that  the  distance  in  a  right  line  between  die 
lake  and  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  90  m. — 
The  concession  for  constructing  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua  has  been  held  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals  and  companies ;  but  none  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts,  which  have  consequendy 
lapsed.  The  first  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  CO.  of  London,  Sept.  18,  1824;  and  was 
followed  by  others  in  the  following  order:  tt> 
Aaron  H.  Pahner  of  New  York,  June  14, 1826; 
to  the  king  of  Holland,  July  24, 1880 ;  to  Pedro 
Rouchaud  of  Paris,  1888;  to  George  Holdship  of 
New  Orleans,  18iS9 ;  to  the  king  of  Belgium, 
1844 ;  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (then  a 
prisoner  at  Ham)  in  1846  ;  to  William  Wheel- 
wright of  London,  Feb.  16,  1849  (not  ratified 
by  Nicaragua) ;  to  D.  T.  Brown  of  New  York, 
March  14, 1849  (not  ratified) ;  to  the  American 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  company,  Aug. 
27,  1849 ;  and  finally.  May  1,  1858,  to  Felix 
Belly  of  Paris.  No  practical  operations  were 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  concessionaries,  ex- 
cept the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  com- 
pany, which  however  were  terminated  with  the 
survey  conducted  by  Ool.  Ohilds.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  entire  project  of  a  canal  through  Nic- 
aragua seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

NIOCOLINI,  GiovAiffNi  Battista,  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  in  San  Gioliano,  near  Pisa,  Dec.  81, 
1785.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
and  in  1807  was  made  librarian  and  professor 
of  history  and  mythology  in  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  in  Florence.  The  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand ni.  afterward  appointed  him  librarian  of 
the  palace,  but  he  soon  resigned  that  office  to 
resume  his  functions  at  the  a^emy.  His  first 
tragedy,  Poliuena^  was  written  in  1810  for  tHte 

Erize  offered  by  the  Tuscan  academy.  He  p>ub- 
shed  in  the  following  years  Ino  e  JemistOj 
Medea,  Edipo,  Matilda^  Nc^bueo,  and  Antonio 
Foscariniy  which  were  received  with  great 
favor.  His  "  Lessons  on  Mythology,"  written 
in  his  early  life,  were  published  in  1855.  The 
publication  of  his  "  History  of  the  House  of 
Swabia"  has  been  long  delayed  on  account  of 
illness,  but  is  now  (1860)  said  to  be  in  progress. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Flor- 
ence in  1847,  but  does  not  include  two  of  his 
most  celebrated  plays,  Amoldo  da  Bretcia  and 
Filippo  StroziL 
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inOE  (Ital.  2futa\  a  former  administratiTe 
division  of  Sardinia,  sitoated  between  lat.  48** 
Sr  and  44''  19'  N.,  and  bonnded  K.  and  £.  1^ 
Piedmont,  8.  £.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W. 
and  8.  W.  by  the  French  departments  of  Bas- 
ses-Alpes  and  Var ;  area,  1,750  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1867,  256,608.  It  is  subdivided  into  the 
8  provinces  of  Nice  Q)op.  125,220),  annexed  to 
France  in  I860.  Onefma^and  8an  Remo.  It  en- 
tirely surrounds  on  the  land  side  the  little  prin- 
dpality  of  Monaco.  Geographically  it  belongs 
rather  to  France  than  to  Italy,  being  separated 
from  Piedmont  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  branch- 
es of  which  extending  toward  the  sea  give 
great  diversity  to  its  surface.  The  principal 
nver  is  the  Yar,  which  flows  8.  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  wild  boar  and  antelope  are 
found  in  the  forests,  and  game  is  plentiful. 
The  oountryjUnder  proper  cultivation,  would 
be  fertOe.  The  vine,  olive,  and  other  fruits 
flourish  on  the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea;  grain, 
potatoes,  and  beans  are  grown;  timber  is 
abundant  in  some  places;  and  the  uplands 
afford  good  pasturage.  Few  cattle,  however, 
are  kept,  the  plough  is  little  used,  and  the  soil 
is  not  manured.  Large  quantities  of  honey  are 
made,  and  there  are  some  simple  manufactures, 
such  as  coarse  wooUens  ana  netting,  soap, 
bronze  and  iron  castings,  ana  paper. — Kioi,  a 
seaport  town  and  the  capital  of  tine  preceding 
province,  is  buUt  on  a  narrow  plain  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paglione,  98  m.  S.W. 
from  Turin,  in  lat.  48**  42'  N.,  long,  r  17'  E.; 
pop.  85,000.  The  port  is  small,  but  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water, 
and  is  protected  by  two  moles,  one  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  battery  ana  a  lighthouse. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  K  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  sailors'  quarter  is  situ- 
ated. It  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  but 
from  its  centre  rises  a  hill  800  feet  high,  the 
summit  of  which,  formerly  occupied  by  a  cas- 
tle, is  now  laid  out  in  public  pleasure  grounds, 
whence  a  magnificent  prospect  can  be  ei\}oyed. 
Parts  of  the  old  town  have  moreover  been  con- 
siderably improved  of  late  years,  and,  as  well 
as  the  more  modem  portion  on  the  opposite 
nde  of  the  Paglione,  present  a  gay  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  The  W.  division  is  called  the 
*^  quarter  of  the  marble  cross,"  from  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  reconciliation  of 
(%arles  Y.  and  Francis  L  in  1588  through  the 
intervention  of  Pope  Paul  m.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  English,  who  have  here  a  ehapel 
and  two  cemeteries.  The  houses  are  neat  and 
encompassed  by  gardens;  and  tliere  are  two 
public  souareSf  one  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
oolonnaaes.  The  public  buildings  are  not  re- 
markable, the  chief  being  a  cathedral  of  Uie 
17th  century,  a  national  college  with  a  botani- 
cal garden  attached  to  it,  a  public  library,  a 
zoological  museum,  a  theatre,  baths,  hospitals, 
and  convents.  There  are  manufactories  of 
silk,  cotton,  paper,  oil,  tobacco,  perfhmerv, 
00^,  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  traae 


in  those  articles  and  in  wine  md  fmUL— 
Nice  is  a  free  port,  and  there  are  ateaaim 
twice  a  week  to  ajid  from  ManeOka  mi 
Genoa.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  watcfing  pbev 
and  resort  for  En^ish  invalids,  who  ftMwt 
it  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  pitmccd 
a  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  that  part 
of  the  town  which  they  inhabit  As  many  m 
5,000  or  6,000  British  Tisitora  are  fomd  htn 
in  the  winter,  bedde  a  lArge  nmnber  ei  Bb»- 
sians,  Poles,  French,  and  (Annans.  The  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  mild  and  salubrioos,  mi 
the  suburbs,  which  lie  am<mg  the  low  kilb  s 
mile  or  two  inland,  are  said  to  be  partacolartj 
delightftd.  In  the  month  of  February  A«9 
is  at  times  a  sharp  west  wind  called  Um  iim, 
but  the  temperature  b  regular;  th«re  areao 
sudden  chafes,  and  the  atmoapbere  is  cle« 
and  pure.  The  mean  temperature  of  sprier 
is  64'',  of  summer  74%  of  autumn  55*,  aad  cf 
winter  50"*.  The  extremes  are  84""  and  IT. 
The  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  tha  Pm- 
vencal  called  the  Nizzard,  which  maybe  hMrd 
in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  neighbotisg  rvil 
districts.  In  the  town  French  b  geamlt 
spoken,  and  the  vernacular  is  much  oarropcad. 
— ^Nioe  is  built  near  the  site  d  the  moekci 
lagurian  town  of  Nicaa,  founded  by  t&< 
Phocfldans  of  Marseilles;  and  even  after  boti 
became  subject  to  the  Romans  it  continued  t.^ 
be  dependent  for  municipal  purpoeea  vpea  k* 
parent  city.  It  seems  never  to  hsve  bece  s 
place  of  much  importance,  being  eclipsed  Ij 
the  neighboring  town  of  Oemenelinni,  wWm 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  Olmies.  In  ^ 
12th  century  Nice  was  the  capital  of  aa  iade- 
pendent  county,  and  in  1888  became  a  dii|iiad 
ency  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  It  waa  bestsfid 
by  the  Turks  in  1548,  and  taken  by  Oalinai  k 
1691,  and  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  tbs  sir- 
vice  of  Louis  XIY.  in  1706.  HaEving  friv 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  ITM,  ic 
waa  incorporated  with  the  department  cf  tb» 
Maritime  Alps,  but  waa  restored  to  fieidlih  Id 
1814.  By  the  treaty  between  YicCor  Fmaswri 
and  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  March  M.  19l>\ 
8avoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France,  la^^ 
to  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  firca 
by  ballot  The  votes  were  taken  in  Nioi  <c 
April  15,  and  resulted  in  a  laiige  mi^iority  is 
&vor  of  annexation  to  France. 

NICE,  or  NioiUL  (now  Imik\  an  aariaa 
city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor,  aitnatedoal^ 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Awcania,  44  m.  8l  E.  fran 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  Itwaaciilusiwi 
by  Bottitdans,  who  called  it  Ancore, and  hsiiiH 
been  destroyed  by  the  Mysians  was  reboik  i ' 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  / 
who  named  it  Antigonea.  Lystmachm  < 
ed  this  ^>pellation  to  Nicssa  in  honor  ef  ka* 
wife.  It  became  a  place  of  great  imporiMK«. 
and  disputed  with  Nicomedia  the  title  of  bc^ 
tropoBs  of  Bithynia.  Under  the  Byxsmiae  cbb^ 
perors  it  was  long  a  bulwaric  against  th<*  Ara^ 
and  Se^ooks,  the  latter  of  whom  cooqiiered  r 
in  1078, 19  years  after  which  it  was  taken  f 
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tlMm  by  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crusade,  bnt  it 
wai  netored  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace.    In 
1204,  Constantinople  having  become  the  seat 
of  a  LaJdn  empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  founded 
an  empire  at  Nidea,  comprehending  Bithynia, 
Mjgia,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  I^dia.    He  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  John  Bacas  Yataces  (1222-'54),  The- 
odore IL(1264-'8),  John  Lascaris  (1258-'9},  and 
Mkh^l  Palffiologos,  who  in  1261  transferred 
the  seat  of  power  to  Oonstantinople.    In  1830 
the  city  sorrendered  to  Orchan,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  recently  founded  Ottoman 
empire. — ^Nioe  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  seat  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  was  called  together 
by  the  emperor  Oonstantine  in  order  to  settle 
the  Arian   controversy.    Accordinff   to   the 
Boman  Catholics  it  was  the  second  and  ac- 
cordinff to  Protestants  the  first  of  the  general 
eooDcus.    It  met  in  May  or  June,  825,  and 
dosed  in  July  of  the  same  year.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  818  bishops,  but  it  is  not  known  who 
presided,  as  no  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  preserved.    The  principal 
anthorities  for  the  doings  of  the  council  are 
ithanasins,  who  accompanied  his  bishop  in 
the  capacity  of  archdeacon,  and  Eusebius,  bbh- 
(fp  of  Caesarea.    Oonstantine  himself  was  pres- 
ent, and  took  an. active  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  assembly,    xhere  seem  to  have 
been  present  at  the  council  three  parties :  the 
adherents  of  Arius,  who  were  very  few  in 
nnmber;  the  Homoousians,  his  most  direct 
opponents,  who  were  also  a  minority  of  the 
eastern  church ;  and  a  party  which  occupied  a 
middle  ground,  and   m>m  which   afterward 
sprang  the  8emi-Arians.    It  was  the  wish  of 
tLese  last  that  the  controversy  should  be  com- 
posed by  the  adoption  of  some  general  formula, 
which  would  still  leave  each  party  free  to  hold 
most  of  its  own  opinions.    The  Homoousians, 
however,  insisted  upon  an  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  Anus,  ana  a  declaration  of  the  belief 
of  the  church  in  an  identity  of  essence  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father.    Their  views  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of 
the  celebrated  formula  of  faith  which  com- 
pletely established  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Arian 
Tiews.    This  creed,  however,  is  not  the  one 
which  is  now  used  in  the  Boman  Oatholic, 
Ai^lican,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran  churches 
jmatr  the  name  of  Mcene,  though  the  latter 
embodies  all  its  articles.    The  Kicene  creed  is 
an  amplification  of  the  one  made  at  Nice, 
and  was  drawn  up  at  Oonstantinople  in  881. 
When  the  formula  was  adopted  at  Kice,  17 
biahops  at  fiirst  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  migority,  but  all  of  them  af- 
terward assented  except  two.    Aj-ius  was  ban- 
ished into  Blyricum,  deposed  from  his  office, 
and  excommunicated!.    According  to  the  Latin 
writers  the  council  passed  in  all  20  canons,  but 
the  oriental  Christians  extend  the  number  to  80. 
The  controversy  respecting  the  celebration  of 
Easter  was  terminated,  the  Novatian  dispute 
concerning  tbo  readmission  of  apostates  to  com- 


munion was  composed,  the  Meletian  schism 
was  censured,  and  certain  auestions  of  ecde- 
siastical  discipline  were  settled.  The  bishops 
were* also  about  to  impose  celibacy  on  the 
clergy  by  an  express  law,  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  Paphnutius,  who  was 
himself  living  in  &at  state. — ^The  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  which  is  recoffnized  as  oecumenical 
only  by  the  Koman  Oauiolics,  is  the  8th,  or 
according  to  Protestants  the  7th  in  order  of 
time  of  &e  church  councils,  having  been  held 
in  787.  It  assembled  under  the  authority  of 
Pope  Adrian  I.  by  the  desire  of  the  empress 
Irene,  and  sat  fh)m  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  28.  The 
bishops  declared  the  veneration  of  images  and 
the  cross  to  be  agreeable  to  Sacred  Scripture 
and  reason  and  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
and  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who 
should  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine. 

NIOENE  OREED.    See  Nice. 

NIOflRON,  jBAJff  PiERBB,  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1685,  died  in  1788.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Bamabites  and  a 
relative  of  Jean  Francois  Nic^ron,  the  writer 
on  optics  and  friend  of  Descartes.  After  teach- 
ing Latin  and  rhetoric  for  some  time  in  pro- 
vincial colleges,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  Mhnoires  pour  aervir  d  Phis- 
taire  des  homma  iUuatres  de  la  rhpublique  des 
lettrMy  anee  un  catalogue  rawmfU  de  leun 
outrages  (48  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1727-'45),  the 
last  4  volumes  of  which  were  published  by 
P^re  Oudin,  Michault,  and  the  abb6  Goi^et. 
The  work  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  has  slight  literary  merit 

NIOHOL,  JonK  Pringle,  a  Scottish  astron- 
omer, bom  in  Montrose  about  1804,  died  in 
Bothesay,  Sept.  19,  1869.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  taught  school 
at  Dun,  not  far  froih  Montrose.  Subsequently 
he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  kcensed 
to  preach,  but  his  taste  for  sdentifio  pursuits 
led  him  to  give  up  his  profesedon.  By  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  practical  astronomy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  which  station  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death.  He  was  very  successM  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  his  favorite  science,  in 
which  capacity  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  wrote  ^^The  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens"  (8vo.,  1888);  "  Oontemplations 
on  the  Solar  System"  (8vo.,  1844);  "Thoughts 
on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  World"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1846); 
"Exposition  and  Histonr  of  the  Planet  Nep- 
tune" (8vo.,  1848);  "'Die  Stellar  Universe: 
Views  of  its  Arrangements,  Motions,  and  Evo- 
lutions" (12mo.,  1848);  "The  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, its  Order  and  Physical  Strocture"  (8vo., 
London,  1851) ;  "  Cyclopsdia  of  the  Physical 
Sciences"  (8vo.,  1857).  His  writings  are  dear 
and  frequently  eloquent. 

NICHOLAS.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Va.,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Gauley  river,  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eanawha,  and  drained  by  Meadow  river  and 
Bufialo  creek ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
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8,968,  of  Ti  horn  78  were  aUyes.  It  has  a  moon- 
tainoos  surface  and  a  soil  not  generally  prodnc- 
tive.  The  productions  in  1850  were  88,278 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,877  of  oats,  6,209  of 
wheat,  2,001  tons  of  hay,  2,670  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
18,649  of  wool,  and  41,976  of  butter.  There 
were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  9 
churches,  and  189  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,- 
841,294,  being  an  increase  since  1850  of  69 
per  cent.  Capital,  SummerviUe.  II.  A  N.  £. 
CO.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  Licking  river  and 
drained  by  its  branches;  area  estimated  at 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,861,  of  whom 
1,518  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face, ruffged  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in  the 
8.,  Uie  latter  portion  being  very  fertile.    The 

firoductions  in  1850  were  788,750  bushels  of 
ndian  corn,  69,884  of  oato.  100,280  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 82,268  of  wool,  and  161  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  19  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  tan- 
neries, 18  churches,  and  1,068  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Blue  lick  spring,  celebrat- 
ed for  its  mineral  waters,  is  in  this  county  on 
the  banks  of  Licking  river.  The  county  will 
be  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
railroad,  now  constructing.  Oapital,  Oarlisle. 
NICHOLAS  L  (Niooua  Pavlovitoh),  em- 
peror of  Russia,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  July  7, 
1796,  died  there,  March  2, 1855.  He  was  the 
8d  son  of  Paul  L  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  Eugene  of  Wtlrtember^,  and  was 
educated  under  the  direction  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  virtuous,  thoughtful,  and  domestic 
(lerman  woman.  Among  his  tutors  were  Oount 
Lambsdorf^  Muravieff^  Adelung,  and  the  politi- 
cal economist  Storch.  With*  the  exception  of 
Solitical  economy,  he  showed  comparatively 
ttle  interest  in  scientific  attainments,  but  was 
quick  inmastering  foreign  languages.  Hebrew 
up  during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  tended  to  increase  his  natural  taste  for 
military  life.  The  fondness  for  the  pomp  of  pa- 
rades, the  minute  attention  to  the  external  ^>- 
pearance  of  the  soldiers,  the  passion  for  witness- 
ing military  exerdses  and  manoBuvering,  which 
marked  the  rest  of  his  life,  became  manifest  in 
hlB  early  youth;  and  fi-om  the  peace  in  1815  to 
his  accession  in  1825  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  military  matters,  without  how- 
ever giving  evidence  of  any  real  strategetical 
capacity.  During  this  part  of  his  life  he  con- 
tracted a  passion  for  drumming,  and  considered 
himself  a  virtuoso  in  this  art,  to  the  ffreat  an- 
noyance of  those  around  his  person.  Nicholas 
believed  likewise  that  he  had  a  great  capacity 
for  painting,  especially  battles,  but  never  ac- 
complished any  thing  req>ectable  in  that  de- 
partment In  1816  he  visited  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  and  the  Russian  prov- 
inces. On  July  18, 1817,  he  married  Charlotte 
of  Prassia  ^Alexandra  Feodorovna),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  ILL ;  she  gave 
bblh  on  April  17  (29  O.  S.),  1818,  to  the 
present  emperor  Alexander  II.  About  1821 
the  ftmUy  pact  was  secretly  agreed  upon. 


by  which  his  elder  brother  OoDnUatiM  r»> 
nounced  the  succession  in  bis  favor.  Niehobi, 
however,  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  eld- 
est brother,  the  emperor  Alexander  L  (Dec.  1, 
1825),  together  with  the  whole  nation,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantine,  ind  did 
not  assume  the  reins  of  power  until  ths  Uttv; 
who  then  resided  at  Warsaw,  had  pablidj  m^ 
nified  his  determination  not  to  reign.    Tit 
accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  beenif 
the  signal  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  in  Um 
prompt  suppression  of  which  the  new  cmpenr 
showed  great  personal  courage  and  prncnc* 
of  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a  cold-bloodid 
and  unrelenting  disposition.    Capital  nmii^ 
ment,  which  had  been  abolished  by  tb«  oi- 
press  Elizabeth,  was  revived  by  Nicholii  far 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  6  pnndpd 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.    Four  were  pe^ 
lidy  executed,  one  after  another,  in  8t  Petov 
burg.    The  5th  and  last  in  order  was  the  po« 
Bileyeff.    The  rope  broke,  and  he  fen  to  tbe 
ground  still  alive.    The  si^t  of  his  Mony  ov 
ated  such  a  degree  of  sympathy  in  the  mm- 
bled  multitude,  that  the  goverooTMienl  mat 
for  instmction  to  the  emperor.    The  oooBiD^ 
of  Nicholas  was:  ^^Take  a  stronger  rope isd 
proceed  with  the  execution.^'  The  other  paitiM 
to  the  insurrection  were  banished  to  8ibem, 
some  for  life,  and  others  for  20  yean  or  for 
shorter  periods;  but  the  sentence  of  nooeof 
them  was   ever  conminted.     The  innr|«to 
declared  that  they  were  prompted  to  thor  li 
tempt  by  the  desolate  condition  to  which  tbi 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  L  bed  n- 
duced  the  empire,  by  the  ferocious  dispoiitiia 
of  Constantine,  and  by  the  supposed  incipiHt; 
of  t^e  new  emperor.    Nidiolas,  who  wis  pw- 
ent  durinff  the  examination  of  the  priMoen, 
hidden  benind  a  screen,  thus  received  a  wbok- 
some  lesson;  and  his  first  endeavor  was  to  b- 
bor  for  the  moral  and  social  regenerttkio  d 
the  country.    The  brilliant  thon^  desriy  f«^ 
chased  victories  of  Paskewitch  and  Dm^iU 
over  Persia  and  Turkey  in  1828-'9  contribrtrf 
to  add  prestige  to  his  govemmeDtf  tBotM^j 
as  the  Turkish  war  also  saved  the  indcfpod- 
ence  of  struggling  Greece,  as  weU  as  thk  «f 
the  Dannbian  princijDalitiea,  which  were  v* 
reorganized  under  a  Kussian  protectorate.  I^ 


revolution  of  1880-'31  in  Poland,  threst«iiic 
at  first  to  complicate  the  foreign  relatkai  </ 
Russia,  terminated  in  the  anninilatioa  ol  P**- 
lish  nationality,  and  the  absorption  of  thit  coo- 
try  in  the  empire  of  the  czar.  These  erecttj 
accomplished  m  rapid  sncoeesion,  sarroended 
Nicholas  with  a  halo  of  glory.  Em  attenpt » 
develop  the  native  energies  of  the  RiaMa 
nation,  and  to  oppose  the  foreign  inihM9c« 
which  under  Catharine  II.  and  Alexander  L 
had  hindered  the  progress  of  the  natioDsl  c*j 
nius,  constituted  the  origin  of  the  so  etJ^ 
Russian  governmental  Panslavism ;  and  bsi? 
strong  and  active  intellects,  attracted  by  tU 
earnestness  of  his  patriotic  efiTorta,  rallied  ft 
that  time  under  his  banner.    He  even  for  eooae 
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time  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  censorship,  com- 
bited  the  venality  of  public  men,  and  ordered 
the  codification  of  the  laws.    But  this  reforma- 
torj  zeal  was  of  short  duration.    His  want  of 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers, 
the  adolations  of  conrtiers  at  home  and  of 
despotic  sovereigns  abroad,  and  the  tempta- 
tioDs  of  power,  caused  him  to  relapse  into  the 
most  rigid  absolutiam ;  and  Russia  soon  present- 
ed agiio  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  empire  ruled 
bj  the  iron  hand  of  a  single  man,  whose  power 
rested  upon  a  colossal  military  organization 
pervading  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  upon  the  blind  a^ncy  of  servile  ministers. 
The  erection  of  the  citadd  of  Warsaw  and  nu- 
meroofl  oth^  fortifications  senred  to   keep 
down  Poland.   The  United  Greeks,  a  body  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope  while 
preserving  the  usages  of  the  Greek  church, 
were  compelled  to  Join  the  orthodox  estab- 
lishment; the  Protestants  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces were  persecuted ;  and  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  barbarous  treatment.    His 
inflaence  on  the  affairs  oi  Europe  from  1880 
to  1840  was  not  very  conspicuous,  although 
be  more  and  more  menacingly  observed  t]be 
growth  of  liberal  ideas.    He  indirectly  support- 
ed Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  but  considered  bom 
Miguel  of  Portug^  as  a  usurper.    To  the  last 
he  opposed  the  introduction  of  constitutions 
in  Greece  and  Prussia.    After  the  crushing  of 
Poland  he  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Prossia.    With  England  he  endeavored  to 
remain  on  terms  of  good  will,  though  not  of 
dose  amity;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  July 
monarchy  in  France.    During   the   political 
complications  in  connection  with  the  conflict 
between  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  Kehemet  AH  and 
the  saltan,  Nicholas  succeeded  in  securing  hb 
predominance  in  the  East  by  a  speedy  inter- 
yention  against  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
io  1633,  and  in  maintaining  peace  with  the 
western  nowers  in  1840.    In  1844  he  paid  a 
▼isit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  subseouently  he 
rioted  the  emperor  of  Austria,  ana  in  1846 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.    The  attempted  Polish 
nnng  of  1846  was  suppressed  with  little  blood- 
shed within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  parts  of 
that  country.    He  abstained  from  interfering 
during  the  political  excitement  which  preceded 
sod  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
OEcept  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  until  his 
instance   was   invoked  by  Frbncis   Joseph 
•gainst  the  Hungarians,  whose  revolution  was 
onished  by  the  aid  of  Russian  troops,  Gdrgey 
•prrendering  his  army  at  discretion  to  the  Rus- 
sian general  Rtldiger,  acting  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paskewitch,  at  ViMgos,  Aug.  18,  1849. 
In  the  East  Nicholas  followed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  tiie  traditions  of  his  house  in 
lus  wars  of  conquest  in  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Turkey.    The  war  against  the  Circassians 
and  other  Caucasian  tribes,  who  found  an 
eastern  Abd  el  Kader  in  8hamyl  Bey,  cost  num- 
berless troops  and  millions  of  money,  but  waa 
at  the  same  time  an  excellent  military  school 


for  the  empire.  Nicholases  ambition  of  gaining 
preponderance  in  Turkey  was  constanUy  per- 
ceptible during  his  reign,  and  led  in  1868,  on 
occasion  of  the  controversy  about  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 
to  the  rupture  with  England  and  France,  which 
resulted  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  spring 
of  1858  he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Olm&tz ;  but  subsequently  dur- 
ing the  war  the  latter  concluded  a  treaty  wiUi 
the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1854),  occupied  the  Danu- 
bian principalities,  and  concentrated  a  largo 
army  in  Galicia.  Nicholas  was  left  alone  to 
fight  the  combined  armies  of  France,  England, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  The  repeated  defeats 
and  losses  of  his  formidable  armies  and  fleets 
produced  a  deep  effect  upon  his  power^l  consti- 
tution, and  hastened  his  death,  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  which  was  atrophy  of  the  lungs. 
For  some  time  previously  he  had  been  violently 
affected  with  influenza.  He  became  worse  by 
degrees  from  want  of  deep  and  increased  cough ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  nis 
physicians  (Dr.  Mandt  and  Dr.  Karell),  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  usual  occupations,  and 
on  Feb.  22  inspected  some  troops  who  were 
about  to  march  mto  Lithuania.  In  the  evening 
he  was  present  at  the  prayers  for  the  first  week 
of  Lent,  but  complained  of  being  cold.  From 
that  evening  he  aid  not  quit  his  little  working 
room.  On  Feb.  28  he  sent  for  his  a^jutan^ 
Col.  Tettenborn,  and  despatched  him  to  Sebas- 
topol.  During  the  whoie  time  he  was  iU,  he 
lay  on  his  camp  bed,  consisting  of  a  casing  of 
Russian  leather  filled  with  hay,  a  bolster  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  blanket  and  his  cloak  over 
him.  It  was  not  till  Feb.  28  that  his  state  was 
looked  on  as  decidedly  serious.  From  that 
time  he  became  rapidly  worse;  the  physicians 
apprehended  a  paralysis  of  the  lungs,  and  de- 
spaired of  his  recovery  on  the  evening  of  Hardi 
1.  He  calmly  received  the  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  regard  to  his  critical  condition,  and 
took  the  last  sacraments  early  on  the  morning 
of  March  2.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  empresek 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  and  blessed 
each  one  of  them  with  a  firm  voice.  He  next 
sent  for  Counts  Orloff  and  Adlerberg  and  Prince 
Dolgoruki,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity  and 
bidding  them  farewell.  Subsequently  he  took 
leave  of  the  servants  immediately  about  his 
person,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  affected.  Last  of  all  Madame  Rohr- 
beck,  the  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  was 
sent  for,  whom  he  begged  never  to  quit  her 
mistress.  While  his  father  confessor  was 
speaking  to  him,  he  took  the  empresses  hand 
and  put  it  into  the  priest^s.  Alter  this  he  lost 
his  speech  for  a  while,  du];pg  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  prayer  and  crossed  himself  re- 
peatedly. He  subsequently  regained  his  voice 
and  spoke  from  time  to  time  up  to  his  decease, 
which  took  place  without  a  struggle  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  family  at  10  minutes  past 
noon.    Among  the  last  articulate  words  that 
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the  emperor  spoke  to  liis  wife  were :  DiUi  d 
Fritg  (the  empresses  brother,  King  Frederic 
William  lY.  of  rTXueiA)der6$ter  UmjounlemSms 
pour  la  Ruuie^  et  de  ne  poi  oitblier  le$  parolm 
de  papa, — ^Nicholas  was  of  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  the  glance  of  his  large,  clear,  cold, 
bine-greenish  eyes  pierced  through  and  through. 
His  capacity  for  labor  and  endurance  was  im- 
mense. He  travelled  day  and  niffht  to  inspect 
fortresses  and  review  troops,  and  ne  worked  at 
times  14  or  16  hours  a  day.  His  temperance 
and  frugality  were  as  remarkable  as  his  indus- 
trj ;  and  an  extra  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  ex- 
cited him  beyond  measure.  His  habits  were 
ostentatiously  simple  and  dramatically  soldier- 
like. He  demanded  that  outward  signs  of  awe 
should  encounter  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
to  create  a  prestige  waa  the  constant  object 
of  his  anxiety,  whether  he  was  walking  the 
streets  of  his  own  capital  or  visiting  foreign 
countries.  The  church,  the  army,  and  tiie  se- 
cret police  were  the  great  engines  of  his  govern- 
ment He  governed  the  holy  synod  by  the  me- 
dium of  an  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  appointed 
as  its  president.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
he  suppressed  liberal  studies  and  systematical- 
ly discouraged  all  liberal  literature,  whUe  the 
universities  of  the  empire,  maintained  with 
great  ostentation,  were  devoted  to  educating 
men  in  sciences  useful  in  war  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  He  desired  to  abolish 
serfdom,  but  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
resolution  necessary  to  carry  out  the  meas- 
ure. Although  strenuously  opposed  to  ^e 
liberty  of  the  press  in  Russia,  he  is  said  to  have 
daily  perused  the  principal  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  to  have  been  very 
sensitive  to  their  strictures  upon  his  person  or 

Eolicy.  Though  kind  to  his  attendants  and 
ivish  in  his  rewards  for  personal  services,  his 
disposition  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  never  learned  to  act  up 
to  the  Russian  proverb:  **Be  unyielding  in 
punishing ;  be  great  in  pardon."  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent husband  and  father:  and  in  his  domestic 
virtues  as  well  as  in  his  religions  fulfilment  of 
his  promises,  he  imitated  the  example  of  his 
mother.  No  Muscovite  sovereign  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  more 
&natical  attachment  to  his  person ;  and  wher- 
ever the  lofty  stature  and  imperial  port  of  Nich- 
olas appeared,  he  was  haued  as  a  demi-god 
rather  than  a  man.  His  pride  rose  with  liis 
power,  and  at  times  he  seemed  possessed  with 
nallucinations  of  almost  superhuman  greatness. 
— ^Beside  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Alexan- 
der n.,  his  children  are :  Maria  (bom  1819), 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  01^^ 
(1822),  wife  of  the  crown  prince  of  WOrtem- 
berg ;  Oonstantine  (1827),  high  admiral;  Nicho- 
las (1881),  and  Michael  (1882).  The  widow  of 
Nicholas  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  1,  1860. 
NICHOLAS,  Saiot,  bishop  of  Myra,  bom 
in  Panthera  in  Lycia,  died  Dec  6,  826.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  saints  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, being  invoxed  as  the  patron  of  sailors, 


travellers,  and  captives,  and  tiM  „ 
unmarried  girls  and  of  children.  The  ^ 
universally  taught  to  revere  him,  and  tbe  pop- 
ular fiction  which  represents  him  as  the  bcmr 
of  presents  to  children  on  CSiristiDM  eve  li  well 
known.  He  is  the  SanU  Clans  of  tlM  Dotck 
He  takes  rank  in  the  Greek  chnreh  iauDedi- 
atdy  after  the  great  fsthera.  Jiwtiniii  dedi- 
cated a  church  to  him  in  Constantinople  abo«t 
560;  he  has  been  reverenced  in  the  West  ana* 
the  10th  century,  and  became  one  of  the  fn«r» 
ite  patron  saints  of  Italy  and  northen  Earope 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  legends  of  Urn  b 
that  when  a  certain  nobleman  waa  abevi  t» 
prostitute  his  8  daughters  becanae  he  waa  tae 
poor  to  give  them  marriage  portiona,  %L  Hk^ 
olas  threw  8  purses  in  at  his  window  by  wgiM» 
and  thus  enabled  the  dan^tera  to  be  rmfti^ 
ablv  married.  His  aop^^sed  panwia|i,e  «f 
children  may  be  traced  to  the  foUowiBg  alary. 
During  a  scarcity  of  food  he  waa  ooee  enlcr- 
tained  by  a  man  who  used  to  steal  ctiibhM 
and  serve  up  their  limbs  to  be  eaten  by  ka 
guests.  But  when  the  dish  waa  set  before  tbs 
saint  he  detected  the  fraud,  and  going  to  tbe 
tub  where  the  remains  of  the  children  wm 
salted  down,  he  made  over  them  the  sin  ef 
the  cross,  and  they  rose  up  whole  and  w^ 

NICHOLfi,  loHABon,  D.D.,  an  Amarwiai 
clergyman,  bom  in  Portsmonth,  N.  IL,  Jnly  t, 
1784,  died  in  Cambridge,  Maas^  Jan.  %  ItML 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1W4L 
and  conmienced  the  study  of  theology- 
^e  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard  of  Salem,  bat 
to  Cambridge  in  1806  as  totor  in 
and  remained  in  that  oflSce  for  4  yeara.  On 
Jan.  7,  1809,  he  was  ordained  as  i 
tor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deaneof  the  first  i 
gational  church  in  Portland,  Me. ;  in  1814  bs 
became  sole  pastor  by  the  death  of  bis  ai  nwr. 
and  continued  so  till  1856,  when  be  reeaivW  a 
colleague.  After  this  event,  still  retaining  k» 
pastorate,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  wb«re  bs 
pursued  his  favorite  studies  and  literarj  laban. 
with  waning  health,  but  with  undiialniAafl 
vigor  of  mind  and  tenacity  of  poipuaai.  iffl 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  raoeiiad 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  eott^s  ia 
1821,  and  ftt>m  Harvard  college  in  18S1.  He 
was  for  manv  years  one  of  the  trasteaa  «# 
Bowdoin  ccmege,  and  in  thai  capaeirr  hb- 

dered  large  and  efficient  aid  to  ita  i 

tion  by  his  wise  counsel  and  jndiekNis 
ence.  He  was  early  elected  a  member*  wmA 
was  for  several  years  the  vice^reeideua  ci  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  scieneasL  Dr. 
Nichols  retained  through  life  his  strong  prvifr- 
lection  for  mathematical  science,  and  was  mm 
versant  with  the  successive  stages  of  yirrifiaas  m 


that  and  the  cognate  departments 
He  was  profoundly  versed  in  metapbyaftcs  wmA 
ethics,  and  was  a  bold  and  independent  tbinkar. 
In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  UnitariBB  «# 
the  more  conservative  schooL  In  18S0  hf  p«^ 
lished  a  work  on  natnral  theology, 
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ttins  manj  views  and  illiiatratioDs  peonliarly 
Ida  own.  He  left  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  entiled  '^  Honrs  with  the  Evangelists," 
wideh  embraces  an  argmnent  for  the  Ohris- 
tian  revelation  and  mirades,  directed  mainly 
against  the  Stranssian  theory,  and  a  series  of 
<sitioal  and  philosophical  comments  on  the 
l^incipal  epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesns.  Of  this 
woi^  the  first  volmne  appeared  in  1859  (8vo., 
Boston),  and  a  second  wiU  be  issued  in  the 
eonrse  of  1861.  A  volmne  entitled  ^^  Remem- 
bered Words  from  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  L 
mchols*'  appeared  in  Boston  in  1860. 

NICHOLS,  JoHi7,  an  English  printer  and  an- 
dior,  bom  in  London  in  1746,  died  in  1826. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
learned  printer  William  Bowyer,  became  his 
partner  on  coming  of  age,  and  succeeded  to 
^  entire  business  on  his  death  in  1777.  His 
"Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Wil- 
liam Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.A.,  and  of  many  of 
his  Learned  Friends"  (4to.,  1782),  was  recast* 
and  extended  to  9  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of 
"literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tnry"  (1812-'16),  and  the  series  farther  con- 
tinued by  himself  and  his  son,  John  Bowyer 
Niebols,  nnder  that  of  "Illustrations  of  liter- 
ary History"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  18l7-'68).  He  also 
wrote  or  elated  many  works  on  English  anti- 
mities  and  local  history,  and  was  from  1778 
nil  his  death  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him. 
by  Alexander  Ohahners,  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  "  Illustrations  of  Literary  History." — Johh 
GoroB,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
London  ^>ont  1807,  is  likewise  noted  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  antiquarian  and  topographical 
matters,  and  has  been  for  many  years  connect- 
ed aa  editor  or  publisher  with  the  preparation 
of  a  great  number  of  works,  induding  several 
for  the  Camden  society.  In  1849  he  published 
a  translation  of  Erasmus's  "  Pilgrimage  to  8t. 
Mary  of  Walsingham,"  and  edited  in  1862  the 
"literaiy  Remains  of  J.  8.  Hardy.''  He  was 
for  many  years  a  manager  of  and  chief  contrib- 
utor to  the  bicM^aphical  department  of  the 
"G^oitleman's  Magazine."  Since  1856  he  has 
edited  for  that  periodical  the  "  Oorrespondence 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,"  which  abounds  in  inter- 
esting antiquarian  details  and  in  literary  anec- 
dotes and  gossip.  This  "  Oorrespondence"  still 
oontinnee  (1860),  and  was  preceded  in  1856  by 
Mr.  Nichols's  "Autobiography  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,"  whidi  relates  the  early  history  and 
reminiscences  of  the  magaane. 

KI0H0L80N,  Alfbsd  OsexRir  Pops,  an 
American  journalist  and  senator,  bom  in  Wil- 
liamson CO.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  81,  1808.  In  1827  he 
wms  graduated  at  the  university  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  Chapel  HUl,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  medidne ;  but  he  abimdoned  that  profession 
for  the  law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in 
1881.  In  1832  he  became  editor  of  the  "Western 
Mercury,"  a  democratic  newspaper  published 
at  Oohunbia,  Tenn.,  which  he  conducted  for  8 


years.  He  was  elected  to  the  leg^ture  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1838, 1885,  and  1887 ;  and  in  1889  he 
was  nominated  for  congress,  but  declined  the 
nomination.  He  served  as  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  1840,  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
In  Dec.  1840,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Polk 
a  U.  8.  senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  and  served  for  two 
sessions,  one  of  which  was  the  extra  session  of 
1841.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  the  next  year  took  an  active  part 
in  the  presidential  canvass  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk. 
In  Dec.  1844,  he  removed  from  Columbia  to 
Nashville,  and  took  charge  of  the  "  Na^ville 
Union."  At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
Oct.  1845,  he  was  nominated  for  U.  8.  senator, 
but  defeated.  In  1846  he  retired  from  the  edi- 
torship of  the  "  Union,"  and  was  president  of 
the  bank  of  Tennessee  from  1846  to  1848.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  southern  convention 
which  met  at  Nashville  in  1850,  and  delivered 
in  that  body  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of 
the  "  compromise  measures''  then  before  oon- 
gress.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  office  of  chancellor  for  the  middle 
district  of  Tennessee,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Thid 
post  he  held  until  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  Oct  1851,  when  he  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  election.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  convention  of  1852,  and  a 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  the  state 
at  large  on  the  Pierce  and  King  ticket.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Gen.  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  offered  an  appointment  in 
the  cabinet,  but  declined  the  position,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "  Washington  Umon"  during  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  administration.  In  Oct.  1857. 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  for  a  fdl 
term  commencing  March  4, 1859.  Though  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  from  his  youth  been  an  active 
politician,  he  was  a  regular  and  successful  prac- 
titioner at  the  bar  for  nearly  20  years. 

NICHOLSON,  James,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1737,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  2,  1804.  His  first  appointment 
was  in  June,  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia of  28  guns ;  and  in  Jan.  1777,  he  succeeded 
Commodore  £sek  Hopkins  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  navy,  ana  held  that  position  until 
its  dissolution.  A  vigilant  blockade  of  the 
Chesapeake  prevented  the  Virginia  from  gettinjg 
out  of  the  bay,  and  Capt.  Nicholson  and  his 
crew  joined  the  army,  and  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Subsequently  in  attempting 
to  go  to  sea  the  Virginia  struck  upon  the  middle 
ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  lost 
her  rudder,  and  was  captured  by  a  very  supe- 
rior British  force,  Capt  Nicholson  escaptng 
with  part  of  his  crew.  An  inquiry  instituted 
by  congress  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.  He 
alterward  commanded  the  Trumbull  friffate 
of  US,  fS^^i  ^  which  ship  he  was  captured  in 
Aug.  1781,  off  the  Delaware,  by  the  British 
frigate  Iris,  32,  and  General  Monk,  18.  The 
Trumbull  made  a  most  gaUant  resistance,  and 
did  not  surrender  until  she  was  completely  dis- 
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manUed  and  had  soalained  a  heavy  loas  in 
killed  and  wonnded.  Oom.  Nicholson  was  not 
exchanged  until  near  the  dose  of  the  war,  and 
did  not  serve  afloat  asain.— Samuel,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  aJso  a  commodore  in  the 
navjr  of  the  revolution,  served  in  command  of 
the  Deane,  82,  and  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  frigate  Oonstitution.  He  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  and  died  in  1811  while  senior  oflScer 
of  the  navy. 

NIOIAS.  L  An  Athenian  general,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century 
B.  0.  He  was  several  times  associated  with 
Perides  in  military  command,  gainiujK  a  repu- 
tation for  prudence  and  incorruptibility ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Perides  he  was  chosen  by 
the  aristocracy  as  their  political  leader  in  op- 
position to  Oleon  and  the  democrats.  When 
Oleon  proposed  a  decree  punishing  the  in- 
habitants of  Mitylene  f6r  rebellion,  by  putting 
to  death  the  men  and  reducing  the  women 
and  chUdren  to  slavery,  Nicias  and  his  party 
opposed  it  with  all  their  influence.  He  early 
gamed  a  reputation  for  mildness,  liberality, 
and  piety;  but  his  timidity,  reserve,  and  su- 
perstition made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  comic  poets  of  the  day.  He  sacrificed  every 
day,  associated  much  with  the  prophets,  and 
kept  a  soothsayer  in  his  own  house,  in  order 
that  he  might  Imow  the  will  of  the  gods  in  re- 
gard to  his  private  affairs.  In  war  he  was  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  prudence  than  genius, 
but  was  almost  always  successful  He  con- 
quered the  island  of  lOnoa  in  427  B.  0.,  rav- 
aged the  island  of  Melos  and  the  Locrian  coast 
in  426,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthians, 
(who  were  among  the  most  prominent  ene- 
mies of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  on 
their  own  territory  in  425,  and  in  conjunction 
with  two  colleagues  captured  the  island  of 
Oythera,  bdonging  to  Lacedsmon,  in  424.  But 
Kicias  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  on 
the  death  of  Cleon  negotiations  were  entered 
into  and  a  treaty  was  conduded  with  the 
Spartans,  called  the  peace  of  Kidas.  A  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
was  soon  after  proposed,  and  confirmed  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartans ;  but  dissatisfaction  having 
arisen  because  Argos  had  been  induced  by 
Alcibiades,  who  was  now  beginning  to  take 
part  in  public  affisdrs,  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Nicias  to 
preserve  the  existing  treaties.  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades  were  now  open  rivals,  and  the 
demagogue  Hyperbolus  strove  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  one  or  the  other  of  them;  but 
through  their  united  efforts  Hyperbolus  him- 
self was  ostracized.  In  416  the  Athenians, 
in  i^ite  of  the  opposition  of  Nicias,  resolved 
to  send  an  expedition  into  Sicily.  Nidaa,  Al- 
cibiades, and  Lamachus  were  appointed  to  the 
command ;  but  Aldbiades  was  soon  afterward 
recalled,  Lamachus  was  slain  before  Syracuse, 
and  Nicias  was  left  to  conduct  operations  alone. 
At  first  he  was  successM.  Syracuse  was  in 
hourly  danger  of  falling  into  hia  hands,  when 


the  Spartan  commander  Gvfippna  nrirvd  wili 
succor  for  the  besieged.  Niciaa  tent  home  te 
reinforcements  and  permisnon  to  n^gn.  n« 
reinforcements  were  de^Mitched  ander  DeoM*- 
thenes  and  Enrymedon,  but  the  seoond  reqoeit 
was  refused,  and  Niciaa  oontinoed  the  war,  b^ 
with  constantly  fiiiling  fortunes.  TlddiBf  to 
the  representations  of  his  coUeagoea,  he  wh 
about  to  retreat  when  an  edipee  of  th*  mooa 
occurred,  and  was  interpreted  to  the  sopcnti- 
tious  commander  as  an  ii\}unction  firom  the 
gods  to  remain  until  the  next  fUl  moon.  The 
delay  proved  fiital.  The  Syraoosana  forced  the 
Athenians  to  a  general  naval  engagenieiit,  de- 
stroyed their  fieet,  and  when  they  attcoipud 
to  escape  by  land  pursued  and  captored  then. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  pnt  to  deth. 
and  the  Athenians  reftued  to  inacrib«  the 
name  of  the  former  upon  the  moon 
which  they  ndsed  to  the  memory  of 
who  fell  in  Sicily.  U.  An  Athenian j 
'who  flourished  about  820  B.  C.  Be 
famous  in  particular  as  a  painter  of  j 
flgures  in  encaustic.  He  assisted  Praidtelcs  iB 
coloring  his  statues.  He  was  the  flnt  painter 
who  used  burnt  ochre,  or  enamelled  his  pie^ 
tures  with  fire,  the  exact  method  of  which  u 
not  now  understood. 

NICE,  Old,  a  popular  name  €st  the  devi. 
Though  Butler  in  **  Hudibraa'^  derive*  the  t^a 
from  the  name  of  Nicolo  Macchiavelli.  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  in  use  before  his  tiaa, 
and  of  its  coming  very  early  into  Knglaiwi  froa 
the  north.  The  Icelandic  neck  or  water  spent 
is  called  Nikur,  one  of  the  Eddaio  names  k4 
Odin;  and  a  belief  in  similar  beings  is  omnwa 
to  all  the  Scandinavian  races.  Bums  aUndes 
to  this  name  under  the  form  of  *^  NV 
in  his  "  Address  to  the  De'iL** 

NICKEL,  a  brilliant,  ductile,  and 
metal,  discovered  in  1751  by  CnHuledt.  It  Is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Nl ;  its  eqmraleBt 
as  determined  by  Schneider  in  1859,*  is  flL 
and  its  specific  gravity  when  f<n^ed  8.8Ei.  h 
is  more  fusible  tnan  iron,  and  like  that  is  m- 
dered  still  more  so  by  combination  with  i 
It  is  also  magnetic  at  temperatoree 
680^  Needles  for  the  compass  made  of  it] 
this  advantage  over  those  of  steel,  thai  they 
are  not  liable  to  rust  Its  tenadty  ia  greyer 
than  that  of  iron.  The  useful  qualities  powia 
ed  by  this  metal  would  seem  to  edapt  it  far 
many  important  purposes  in  the  arts  if  it  vcre 
more  generally  Imown,  and  could  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  cam- 
monly  associated  together,  and  alao  with  iron, 
both  in  their  ores  and  in  meteorio  iron.  Tbe 
three  metals  present  several  remaricnble  poinai 
of  resemblance,  and  suggest  a  relationship  thaa 
is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  The 
sources  of  supply  of  nickel  are  the  mbt 
called  speiss,  an  arseniuret  of  nickel  ol<l 


^  The  tarae  ftatbority  mftkes  that  of  «obaIt  3S  ;  w*  thiS 

the  eqalvalenU  of  tho  two  metal*,  and  that  of  ^t*  91 
form  a  .trgalarly  aaceadlnf  acale,  biefrinnlDC  «  .th  '.^*  .wl 
That  of  manganaae,  aa  determined  hy  Yoa  HaiMr,  miZJk 
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k  tht  mannDMtiire  of  smalt  (aee  Cobalt),  and 
tbe  Ditive  arseniaret  of  nickel  called  Kup- 
frnidd  (copper  nickel)  by  the  German  mi- 
ners, which  when  pare  contains  66  per  cent, 
of  arsenic  and  44  per  cent,  of  nickel.    One  or 
more  other  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  copper, 
and  antimonj,  together  with  snlphur,  are  com- 
monly present  in  small  quantities.    Mines  pro- 
dodng  nickel  are  worked  in  Saxony,  Thnringia, 
Hesse,  Stjria,  Danphin6,  and  Sweden.    In  the 
United  States   its   ores  have  been  found  in 
Ghitham,  Oonn.,  and  are  worked  in  Lancaster 
00^  Penn.,  where  from  the  reports  of  the  mine 
it  is  found  in  almost  ineihaostible  quantities 
tasooiated  with  copper,  and  also  occurring  in 
the  form  of  sulpnuret  of  nickel.    It  is  this 
locality  whidi  famishes  the  nickel  for  the  new 
American  cent,  of  which  12  parts  in  100  are 
nickel  and  88  parts  are  copper.    In  Bavaria  it 
has  also  been  applied  to  coina^.    In  the  min- 
eral cobalt  pyrites,  the  composition  of  'v«hich  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  OoS-f  OoiSj,  the  co- 
balt is  sometimes  replaced  in  part  by  nickel  or 
bj  copper;  and  the  variety  of  this  species 
caDed  Biegenite,  the  composition  of  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (Ni,Go,Fe)8 
-HNifCOfFe)!  Ss,  sometimes  contains  from  88 
to  more  than  42  per  cent,  of  nickel.    This  va- 
riety occurs  at  Mine  la  Motte,  IDssouri,  and 
baa  been  met  with  in  Oarroll  co.,  Md.    Prof. 
Wnrtz  of  Washington  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican aasodation  for  the  aavancement  of  science 
in  1858  his  discovery  of  ores  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  the  gold  region  of  North  Oarolina ; 
in  Qaston  and  lincoln  cos.  they  are  especially 
abundant,  along  the  western  slope  of  Cross 
monntain,  where  the  fragments  present  the 
ippearance  of  a  black  earthy  wad  or  gossan, 
snd  cover  the  surface  of  tLe  ground.    (See 
**  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859.) — • 
IHokel  is  chiefly  valued  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
aDoy  German  silver,  the  best  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  nickel  8  parts,  zinc  8},  and  copper  8. 
An  alloy  made  by  the  Ohinese   and  some- 
times called  tutenag  contains,  with  the  quan- 
tities of  nickel  and  copper  just  given,  6i  parts 
of  zinc     The   genuine  tutmag  is  however 
now  regarded  as  zinc    The  pakf<mg  of  the 
Eastlnmes  is  also  a  nickeHferous  aUoy.    In 
commerce  the  metal  is  generally  received  in 
the  form  of  grains  or  granulations.    Various 
methods  of  obtaining  the  metal  free  from  its 
Modates  are  practised  with  the  speiss  and 
with  the  minerals.    These,  purely  chemical  in 
their  nature,  are  described  in  the  works  on 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. — ^Nickel  combines 
▼ith  oxygen  to  form  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxide. 
The  former  is  a  powerful  base,  and  its  salts 
aannne  green  colors  complementary  to  those 
of  the  corre«|ponding  salts  of  cobalt. 

NICOB AB  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  lying  S.  of  the  Andamana, 
between  lat.  6^  45'  and  9*  15'  K,  and  long.  92** 
i5'  and  94"*  £. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  They  con- 
ast  of  9  considerable  islands  and  several  small- 
er ones.     The  names  of  the  principal  are : 
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Great  and  Little  Nicobar,  Katchall,  Noncowry, 
Oamorta,  Trinkut,  Terressa,  Bompocka,  Tillan- 
chong,  Chowry,  Batti-Malve,  and  Oar-Nicobar. 
Great  Nicobar  is  about  80  m.  long  and  12  m, 
broad,  and  Little  Nicobar  ot  Sambelong  14  m. 
long  and  12  m.  broad;  they  are  the  largest 
isUnds  of  the  group,  and  are  separated  by  a 
channel  6  m.  wide.  The  surface  of  all  the 
islands  is  generally  hiUy  and  well  wooded.  The 
soil  is  ferdle,  and  capable  of  producing  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  regions.  Am- 
bergris and  edible  birds'  nests  abound,  and  are 
the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  resemble  the  Malays,  are  a  lazy, 
cowardly,  and  perfidious  race,  and  have  fre- 
quently murdered  the  crews  of  ships  which 
nave  touched  on  their  coasts.  The  Danes  have 
attempted  to  form  settlements  in  one  of  the 
Nicobars.  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  in  1848 
abandoned  their  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
them.  The  British  flag  was  then  hoisted  by 
the  native  chiefs  of  Oar-Nicobar,  but  the  East 
Indian  government  refused  in  any  manner  to 
rec^nize  their  proceedings. 

NIGODEMUS,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  sanhedrim,  who,  impressed  by  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus,  came  to  him  by  night, 
and  held  with  him  the  discourse  related  in  the 
third  chapter  of  John.  Subsequently  he  de- 
fended Jesus  at  a  meeting  of  the  sanhedrim,  on 
the  ground  that  no  man  could  be  judged  until 
heard  in  his  own  defence  (John  vii.  60),  and 
also  assisted  Joseph  of  AnmathsDa  in  laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  afterward  Nicodemus  became 
openly  a  Ghristian,  was  baptized  by  Peter,  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
dijven  ftoia  Jerusalem ;  and  that  he  took  ref- 
uge until  his  death  in  the  country  house  of  his 
cousin  GamalieL  An  apocryphal  gospel  is  at- 
tributed to  him. 

NICOLA  DI  PISA.    SeePisANo. 

NIOOLAI,  Ohbistoph  Fbiedbich,  a  German 
author  and  publisher,  bom  in  Berlin,  March 
18, 1788,  died  Jan.  8,  1811.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  learn  the  same  occu- 
pation. During  his  apprenticeship  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  study.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in 
1752,  and  in  1755  published  a  volume  of  **  Let- 
ters^' discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  literair 
sects  then  agitating  Germany.  This  work 
gained  him  the  intimacy  of  Lessing  and  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  commenced  in 
1757  the  Bibliothek  der  sehdnm  WUsenaehaften^ 
one  of  the  first  literary  periodicals  in  the 
German  language.  It  was  continued  till  1805, 
under  the  name  of  the  Neue  Bibliothek.  In 
coi^unction  with  Lessing  he  established  in 
1759  the  Brirfe^  die  neueite  DeuUche  Literor 
tur  hetreff'endj  which  exerted  a  powerful  and 
wholesome  infiuence  on  the  development  of 
German  literature;  and  in  1765  he  projected 
the  Allgemeine  Deut$che  Bibliothek,  which  he 
edited  until  it  reached  its  107th  volume.    In 
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the  Utter  part  of  his  life  Nicolai  was,  in 
consequenoe  of  illness  and  depression  of  spir- 
its, sobjected  to  a  singular  series  of  ^ectral 
illosions.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period 
hannted  by  phantoms  whioh  filled  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was,  presenting  crowdis  of 
persons  who  moved  and  acted  before  him,  and 
even  spoke  to  him.  After  some  time,  and  by 
the  use  of  medicine,  these  apparitions  were 
at  length  dispelled.  Nicolai  had  observed 
them  calmly  and  carefully,  and  reported  to 
the  philosophical  society  of  Berlin  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  His  principal  works  are: 
CharakterUtisehe  Anekdoten  von  Friedrich  IL 
(6  vols.,  Berlm,  1788-'92);  Lebm  widMeinuna- 
m  des  Magi$tsr$  SebcUdtu  Nothanker  (4th  ed., 
Berlin,  1799);  and  Betchreibung  einer  EeUe 
durch  Deutschland  und  die  Schweitz  (Hd  ed.,  12 
vols.,  Berlin,  1788-^96).  MeolaVs  Leben  und 
$onderbare  Meinungen^  by  Fichte,  was  edited 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (Tttbin^n,  1801);  and 
his  biography  and  literary  remains,  by  GOcking, 
were  published  at  Berlin  in  1820. 

KICOLAITAKS,  a  heretical  sect,  alluded  to 
in  Rev.  ii.  6, 15,  and  supposed  to  have  received 
their  name  from  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  one  of 
the  7  deacons  who  is  said  to  have  fiillen  into 
practices  opposed  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  apostles.  According  to  Ire- 
nsdus,  who  is  the  first  Christian  writer  that 
mentions  them,  they  held  fornication  and  the 
eating  of  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
to  be  not  sinfhl.  St  Epiphanius  relates  that 
Nicolas  had  a  beautiful  wife  whom  he  aban- 
doned for  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  afterward,  un- 
able to  keep  his  resolution,  returned  to  her, 
and  justified  his  conduct  by  licentious  princi- 
ples, which  became  the  basis  of  the  Nicolaitan 
sect.  Eusebius  says  that  they  soon  became  ex- 
tinct, but  according  to  Tertullian  they  contin- 
ued to  exist  under  another  name,  and  their 
heresies  passed  into  the  sect  of  the  Oainites. 
It  is  suggested  by  Mosheim  that  the  church 
fathers  confounded  them  with  the  Gnostics,  and 
by  Neander  that  the  name  is  employed  in  the 
Apocalypse  in  a  purely  symbolical  sense,  and 
signifies  seducers  of  the  people. 

NIOOLAS,  Sib  Nioholas  Habris,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquary  and  historian,  bom  at  East  Looe, 
in  Cornwall,  March  10,  1799,  died  near  Bou- 
logne, Aug.  8,  1848.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1808,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  1815.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  left  the  service,  and,  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1825 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  antiquarian  and  historical  lit- 
erature. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  but  his 
imprudence  and  fiery  temper  caused  him  to  be 
expelled  after  he  had  appeared  once  at  their 
meeting;  and  he  thereupon  began  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  society,  which  for  a  time  occu- 
pied a  very  prominent  place  in  periodical  and 
pamphlet  literature.  In  1826  he  became  Joint 
editor  of  the  **  Retrospective  Review."     He 


was  an  indefktigable  and  Jiidioioasiifiili«ita; 
and  nearly  all  his  works  poiMM  gntt  histocieil 
value.  The  most  important  of  thsoi  sre :  **  Lift 
of  Secretary  Davison''  (1828) ;  N^Utumitmim 
(1824),  which  was  remodelled,  undsr  the  tiUt 
of  ''  Chronology  of  History''  (1815),  for  Lir4> 
ner's  ''  Cabinet  Oydopsdia ;"  ''  Srnopsis  oT  tU 
Peerage  of  England'^  (1825);  TtdammU  F^ 
tuita  (1826) ;  ''  History  of  the  BatUe  of  A|ii- 
court"  (1827);  "Controversy  between  Sr 
Richard  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosfeacr'  {i 
vols.,  1832,  unfinished) ;  "History  of  the  0^ 
ders  of  Xnighthood  of  the  Britiih  latinr 
(4  vols.  4to.,  1841-'2);  "  Observatioos  oa  tW 
Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  is  vol 
zxxL  of  Areh(Bologia ;  and  "  History  ii  Um 
Royal  Navy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847,  onfiniiMi 
He  prepared  for  Pickering's  AMine  editk)a«f 
the  British  poets  the  lives  of  Chaucer,  Somf, 
Wyatt,  Collins,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Bam. 
and  Henry  Eirke  White,  and  edited  the  pooi 
of  Davison,  the  "  literary  Remains  of  Laij 
Jane  Grey,"  the  "Siege  of  Carlaverock,"  tk 
"  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VUL,"  % 
"Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  140," 
"  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  written  by  H«- 
self;"  ^.  His  publication  of  the  ''  Letten  mi 
Despatches  of  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Ndns" 
(7  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'6)  threw  light  upoa  poiiii 
of  Nelson's  career  which  had  been  prenMiT 
greatly  misunderstood.  At  the  time  of  Ui 
death  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  ps^cf 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  was  created  kmikifif 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order  in  1881,  ok» 
ceUor  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St  ICobsel  mi 
St.  George  in  1883,  and  grand  cross  of  tk 
same  order  in  1840. 

NICOLE,  PisiotK,  a  French  morsliii  mk 
theologian,  bom  in  Chartres  in  1625,  die4  ii 
1695.  He  was  graduated  at  the  univenity  «f 
Paris  in  1644,  and  for  several  vean  beU  t  pit- 
fessorship  in  the  Port  Royal  cornmnAy. » 
which  he  was  introduced  by  two  of  hit  vHk 
who  were  members  of  the  sisterhood.  Be  v« 
one  of  the  authors  of  their  adhool  booki,  wi 
assisted  in  their  controversy  with  the  ifmctk 
According  to  the  abb6  Goi^et,  he  haiaiUn. 
either  by  advice  or  correction,  in  severslcf  I^ 
cal's  "Provincial  Letters,"  of  which  he  maMm 
elegant  Latin  translation  under  the  ssnB" 
name  of  William  Mendrock  (Cologne,  \^ 
He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  grek  ««n 
PerpetuiU de  la /aide  VSglim  CatktUqm Im- 
eh^mt  reueharigtU,  published  under  the  ttm 
of  Amanld.    He  snared  in  the 


which  befell  the  Port  RoyaUato;  beinc obfifti 
to  leave  Paris  in  1677,  he  concealed  hmti^  ■ 
the  neighborhood  of  Chartres  and  Bisaiafc 
and  in  1679  went  to  Brussels  and  theses  Ii 
Li^ge.  By  the  intervention  of  M.  de  B^^ 
archbishop  of  Paris,  he  was  at  last  sllovs^  ^ 
return  to  Fmoe,  where  he  a^on  l>^^<*'*|'!' 
volved  in  religious  oontrovernea,  liding  *J 
his  old  adversaries  the  Jesuits  against  the  0^ 
vinists,  with  Bossuet  against  F^n^lon,  snd  wu 
Mabillon  against  the  abb^deRano^.    BkiM 
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rati  upon  hit  JE^mi$  de  moraU  it  tnHfueUani 
thMof^tque$j  the  pnblioatioii  of  which,  com- 
menoiiig  in  1671,  oontinaed  for  seyeral  years, 
and  extended  to  25  vols.  12mo.  Nicole^s  life 
was  written  by  €k>i^et  (12mo.,  1782),  and  an 
admirable  sketch  of  him  may  be  found  in  Ste. 
Brave's  Port-Royal,  Oerveaa  published  the 
Eipnt  de  NieoU  (12mo.,  Paris,  1765),  and  Mer- 
laa  collected  his  PemUi  (18mo.,  Paris,  1816). 

inCOLET,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  East,  on 
^  right  bank  of  the  river  6t  Lawrence,  and 
drained  by  the  Nicolet  and  Beoancour  rivers ; 
ares,  487  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  19,657.  The 
c^tal,  Nicolet,  81  m.  K  N.  E.  from  Montreal, 
has  a  Boman  Oatholio  coUege  with  about  180 
pupils. 

KIOOLL,  BoBEBT,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in 
Mjbeltane,  Perthshire,  Jan.  7,  1814,  died 
near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  9, 1887.  He  received  no 
edncation  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  his 
earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a  herd  boy. 
Afterwsrd  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth,  snd  when  he  had  served  his  time  there 
opened  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee.  In 
1886  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  pa»ed  through  8  editions.  In  1886  he 
QD^rtook  the  editor^ip  of  the  ^^  Leeds  Times," 
ft  liberal  political  journal,  which  he  conducted 
with  energy  and  success  until  near  his  death. 

KIOOLIET  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed £.  by  the  Ifinnesota  river,  which  also  inter- 
sects it  from  the  S.  £.  to  the  N.  W. ;  area  esti- 
mated at  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,774.  Its 
snrfuse  is  level,  and  contains  several  lakes,  of 
which  Swan  laJce  is  the  largest  Capital,  St 
Peter. 

NIOOLLET,  J.  K,  a  French  astronomer  and 
wological  explorer,  bom  in  Savoy  about  1795, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  8ept  11, 1848.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
istronomy  and  seography^  and  was  known  as 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Laplace,  who  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  m  his  Mkamque 
eem.  He  came  to  the  United  States  about 
1688,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scientific 
tour,  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  geography  of  North  America.  After 
exploring  the  southern  states,  he  was  attracted 
to  the  great  basin  embraced  by  the  sources  of 
the  Red,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  rivers,  the 
Bcientific  exploration  of  which  he  entered  upon 
ibrthwith.  In  1886  he  had  extended  his  ob- 
servations even  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi By  astronomical  and  barometrical  ob- 
servations he  determined  the  geographical  po- 
ation  and  elevation  of  many  importsmt  points. 
He  collected  many  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  history  and  dialects  of  the  Indian 
nitons,  and  of  t^e  productions  and  natural 
history  of  the  country.  Betuming  to  the  east, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  war  department,  and 
instructed  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  revisit  the  far 
West  and  prepare  a  general  report  and  map  for 
the  government  Fremont  accompanied  him 
ss  his  aaristant.  In  1841  Nicollet  presented  to 
the  association  of  American  geologists  at  PhU- 


adelphlA  an  interesting  oommunioaiion  upon 
the  ffeology  of  the  upper  Misdssippi  region  and 
of  tne  cretaceous  formation  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri. In  1848,  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Albany,  he  presented  ft^her  particulars 
respecting  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  ex- 
hibited the  beautiftil  map  of  the  country  which 
he  had  completed  for  the  government,  and 
which  was  published  by  order  of  congress.  The 
completion  of  his  report  was  arrested  by  his 
last  illness,  brought  on  by  years  of  exposure. 

NIC01d[EDE8  L,  king  of  Bithynia,  died 
about  250  B.  0.  He  succeeded  his  father  Zi- 
poetes  in  278  B.  0.,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  assassinate  two  of  his  younger  brothers. 
Another  brother,  Zipoetes,  who  rebelled  and 
took  possession  of  the  maritime  districts  of 
Bithynia,  he  defeated  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Gkiuls,  and  also  put  to  death.  Hie  remainder 
of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  useful  and  peaceful 
enterprises.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  llira- 
cian  dynasty  who  took  the  title  of  king.  He 
fixed  his  residence  near  the  ruined  Greek  city 
of  Astacus,  where  he  built  a  new  capital  and 
called  it  Kicomedia. — ^Nioohbdes  H.,  sumamed 
EpiPHAiiras,  king  of  Bithynia  from  149  to  91 
B.  0.,  and  4th  in  descent  frcm  the  preceding. 
He  was  educated  at  Bome,  where  he  found  su<3i 
favor  with  the  senate  that  his  faUier  Prusias 
n.,  dreading  his  ambition,  sent  orders  to  have 
him  assassinated.  Nicomedes,  discovering  the 
plot,  entered  Bithynia  in  arms,  and  beiuff  sup- 
ported by  the  inhabitants  dethroned  his  father 
and  put  him  to  death.  He  made  an  alliance 
first  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in 
their  war  with  Aristonicus  (181),  and  after- 
ward with  Mithridates,  and  having  seized  Paph- 
lagonia,  placed  it  under  the  government  of 
one  of  ms  sons.  Foiled  by  Mithridates  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  Cappadocian  throne,  to  se- 
cure which  he  had  married  Laodice,  the  widow 
of  Ariarathes  YI.,  he  was  soon  afterward  de- 
prived of  Paphlagonia  also  by  the  Romans, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  of  disioippointment. — 
NicoMBDSS  nr.,  sumamed  Philopatob,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  and  tlie  last 
king  of  Bithynia,  died  in  75  or  the  earlv  part 
of  74  B.  0.  On  the  death  of  his  fatiier, 
Mithridates  incited  another  son,  Socrates,  to 
claim  the  crown,  and  Kicomedes  was  driven 
.  from  the  kingdom.  Restored  by  the  Romans 
the  next  year,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  allies 
to  make  war  upon  Mithridates,  who  deposed 
bim  a  second  time  (88)  and  it  was  not  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  fiist  Mithridatic  war  (84), 
which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  this  action, 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  throne.  On  his 
death,  having  no  childr^i,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

NICX)MEDIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithy- 
nia, situated  on  the  Astacenian  gulf,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  Propontis.  It  was  built  in  264 
B.  0.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  and  for  6  centuries  pros- 
pered, being  often,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  while  engaged  in 
their  eastern  wars*    It  was  adorned  with  many 
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magnificent  bnfldings,  the  minfl  of  which  still 
exist,  hot  is  especially  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  place  where  the  historian  Arrian  was  bom, 
where  Hannibal  died,  and  Diocletian  abdicated. 
The  modem  name  is  Ismeed,  and  the  place  is 
still  of  some  little  importance. 

NIOOPOLI,  or  Nioopoufl,  acit7of  Eoronean 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube^O  m.  S.  W.  from  Bucharest,  and  280 
m.  N.  W.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  tne  fortified 
or  Turkish  town,  which  is  perched  on  a  line 
of  limestone  cliffs,  overhangmg  the  Danube ; 
and  an  open  quarter  on  the  dedivity  of  an 
adjoining  height,  inhabited  br  Bulgarians,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  Jews.  It  was  founded  bj  Tnjan 
about  A.  D.  106,  and  gives  title  to  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  a  Oatholic  bishop.  The  sultan 
Btgazet  I.  defeated  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
under  the  walls  of  this  city  in  1896. 

NI0OPOLI8.  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Epims,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, in  81  B.  0.,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Antony  at  Actium.  It  was  peopled  from 
the  Epirotic  towns,  invested  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony,  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  amphictyonic  city.  The  conqueror 
erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  Mars,  and  in- 
stituted a  qumquennial  festival  styled  Actia. 
Under  hi^  successors  this  city  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Epiras,  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  sank 
into  obscurity  and  disappeared. 

NICOSIA,  Lbuoosia,  or  Lbfkosia,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkev,  capital  of  the  island  of  Oyprus, 
situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island^  9  m. 
from  the  sea;  pop.  about  18,000,  two  thirds  of 
whom  are  Turks.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  circuit, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  walls  with  8  gates, 
but  its  fortifications  are  all  commanded  by 
neighboring  heights.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Greek  quarter,  the  town  is  generally  ill 
built  with  narrow  unpaved  streets  and  hut- 
like houses.  There  are  some  imposing  build- 
ings however,  among  which  are  the  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia,  formerly  a  Christian  church,  the 
church  of  St  Catharine,  the  Armenian  church, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a  grain 
depot,  the  seraglio,  or  govemor^s  palace,  erect- 
ed as  a  royal  residence  while  the  island  was 
held  by  the  Christians,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Greek  archbishop.  There  are  manufactures  of. 
Turkey  leather,  carpets,  and  silk,  and  British 
calicoes  are  printed  for  exportation.    The  Cy- 

Erus  wines  are  produced  on  the  neighboring 
ills. — Nicosia  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  was  9  m.  in  circuit,  and  before  Cyprus 
came  into  the  possession  of  Venice  had  800 
churches.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  when  20,000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants perished. 

NICOT,  Jbak,  a  French  diplomatist,  bom  in 
1580,  died  in  Paris  in  1600.  Being  sent  by 
Francis  II.  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, he  there  procured  some  seeds  of  a  tobac- 
co plant  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  who  had 
obtained  them  from  Florida.   These  he  brought 


into  France,  and  in  honor  of  him  tbeboteieil 
name  Nieotiana  was  given  to  tobacoo. 

NICOTIA,  or  Nioorm,  avoktile  alkiloii 
the  active  principle  in  tobacco,  obuiaed  hj 
distillation  of  the  inlhsion  of  the  plsid,  n  sTki 
being  placed  in  the  receiver  to  fix  the  tJhkkL 
By  the  use  of  a  stronger  alkali  it  b  tftvYvd 
liberated  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  1 6m 
oily  fluid  of  specific  mvity  1.048.  It  poiHMi 
an  exceedingly  acrid  burning  taste,  eves  vbcs 
largely  diluted,  and  an  odor  like  that  otuk&b- 
CO,  which  becomes  very  strong  whoi  mmak 
is  present.  Its  T^>or  is  exoeedin^y  powcrtel 
ana  irritant  to  the  nostrils,  that  an^  frva  i 
single  drop  being  suflloient  to  render  the  vkli 
atmosphere  of  a  room  insupportable.  Meotii 
decomposes  at  482"*,  and  also  by  trponn  to 
the  air.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reactioa,  oi 
forms  crystallizaUe  sam  with  the  acidft.  b  ii 
one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known,  sdrof 
of  the  concentrated  solution  being  soiE  ' 
to  kill  a  dog,  and  its  vapor  destroyiag  1 
Tannin  combines  with  it  to  form  a  eonf 
of  little  solubility,  and  it  may  ther^vt  i 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  Nicotia  protMk 
the  animal  tissues  from  deoompontioo;  «d 
Orfila  has  found  it  several  months  sfterdoi^ 
in  bodies  of  animals  destroyed  by  it  A  tnoi- 
lation  of  an  interesting  memoir  upon  iti  propl^ 
ties  by  Orfila  may  be  found  in  the  ^KewTeri 
Journal  of  Medicine,"  N.  S.,  vol  ix.  pA.  Ill 
219,  and  869.  The  proportion  of  the  ^bkd 
obtained  by  this  chemist  from  Havana  toteoep 
was  2  per  cent,  from  thai  of  Marykad  11 
and  from  that  of  Virginia  6.9. 

NICOYA,  Gulf  of,  a  bay  of  CosURkaoB 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  opening  from  the  m 
between  Cape  Blanco  on  the  W.  sad  ?a£ 
Herradura  on  the  K,  is  80  m.  wide;  »dtbt 
gulf  extends  northward  about  56  dl,  fonsat 
on  the  W.  a  small  peninsula  of  the  same  mm. 
It  contains  numerous  ishmds,  of  whkk  tk 
principal  are  St.  Lucar,  Chira,  Alcatru,  Vt- 
nado.  and  B^uoo.  Costa  Rica  has  8  porti « 
this  Day,  viz.,  Herradura,  Caldera,  sod  ?■<> 
Arenas,  of  which  the  last  named  is  theocd^  w 
now  in  use.  TheW.  shore  of  the  golf  iii^EMa 
uninhabited,  and  both  shores  are  low  sadism 
lubrious.  A  number  of  considerable  itrMV 
fall  into  this  gul^  of  which  the  Tempisq»»d 
Bio  Grande  are  the  principaL 

NIFBUHR,  Babthold  Giono,  a  G«mttk«> 
torian,  son  of  Earsten  Niebuhr,  bom  in  Oop«- 
hagen,  Aug.  27, 1776,  died  in  Bonn,  Jan. %\^ 
He  was  two  years  old  when  his  father  rew^ 
to  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  where  be  paved  t* 
boyhood  till  1792,  living  in  retirement,  tik^ 
studious  habits,  and  having  few  pUynUM  •' 
amusements.  He  learned  m  the  nunorj  b^ 
the  Gkrman  and  Danish  languages ;  wastutmrt* 
ed  by  his  father  in  geography,  history,  sad  |^ 
English  and  Latin  languages ;  derived  adrvti^ 
fh>m  the  conversation  and  library  of  Bm 
landrogt  of  the  dis^ct ;  was  remarkable  fcf  ^ 
capacity  and  proficiency,  and  on  enteriai:  ti* 
gymnasium  of  Meldorf  in  1789  was  adnaci^ 
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it  0006  to  the  first  class.    He  was  private  pupil 
of  the  head  master,  Dr.  Jager^as  for  8  montos 
in  a  oommeroial  institute  at  Hambarg  in  1792, 
and  in  1794  was  sent  to  the  aniyersitr  of 
Kiel,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  be- 
Mme  intimatel  J  acquainted  with  Mme.  Hensler, 
whose  sister  Amalia  Behrens  was  his  first  wife, 
with  the  counts  Stolberg,  and  with  Yoss,  Ja- 
oohif  and  Schlosser.    In  1796  he  became  pri- 
Tate  secretary  to  Schimmelmann,  the  Danish 
mmister  of  finance,  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  to    the    royal    library   by   Count 
fiernstorff;  and  in  1798  sailed  to  England,  and 
resided  chiefly  in  London  and  Edinburgh  for 
more  than  a  year.    Having  received  two  small 
appointments  from  the  government  at  Copen- 
ha^  he  married,  and  resided  in  that  capital 
till  1806,  directing  his  studies  chiefly  toward 
daasical  antiquity,  and  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  scholar  and  an  administrative 
officer.    In  1806  he  removed  to  Berlin,  having 
received  from  the  Prussian  government  an  ap- 
pointment as  joint  director  of  the  bank,  but 
vas  soon  obliged  to  flee  with  the  other  oflScials 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.    He  passed  through 
Dantzic,  Kdnigsberg,  and  Memel,  was  intrust- 
ed by  Uardenberg  with  the  financial  depart- 
inent  of  the  conmiissariat.  and  accompanied 
the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland.    After 
the  disnussal  of  Hardenberg  (1807)  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  commission  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment provisionally,  and  suggested  fiscal  re- 
forms which*  were  accepted  by  Stein  after  the 
formation  of  a  ne^y  admmistration.  He  resided 
one  jear  in  Amsterdam,  making  xmsuccessful 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  on  his  return  to 
Berlin  in  1809  was  nominated  privy  councillor, 
tad  was  made  the  head  of  the  department  for 
the  management  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
nperrision  of  the  banks.  The  opposition  made 
bj  the  ministry  to  his  financiid  plans  caused 
hhn  to  demand  his  dismissal,  and  both  Harden- 
berg and  Stein  attributed  his  conduct  to  an  un- 
due waywardness  and  impatience  of  disposi- 
tion.   His  own  letters  prove  that  while  the 
imnortant  oflSces  to  which  he  had  been  raised 
had  given  him  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his 
financial  abilities,  he  was  nevertheless  diiefiy 
Wroua  to  return  to  the  literary  studies  from 
vhich  he  had  been  withheld  by  public  duties. 
Appointed  historiographer  to  tiie  king,  he  de- 
"▼ered  lectures  on  ancient  Roman  history  in 
the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  and  1811, 
which  were  immediately  published,  and  con- 
t^iaed  the  germs  of  his  later  doctrines.    He  was 
sIbo  associated  with  Spalding*  Buttmann,  An- 
ollon,  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  and  a  few  oth- 
ws,  in  a  philological  society.    His  studies  and 
iectares  were  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the 
war  of  liberation  in  1813-'14,  by  writing  sev- 
eral political  tracts,  and  by  the  subsequent  ill- 
!>««  and  death  of  his  wife;  and  in  1816  he 
*wght  change  of  scene,  and  went  as  Prussian 
ambaasador  to  the  court  of  Rome.    On  his  way 
he  discovered  at  Verona  the  palimpsest  MS.  of 
the  "Institutes"  of  Gaius.    In  Rome  he  was 
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chiefly  occupied  with  studies  concerning  its  an- 
cient historj-,  but  was  at  first  disappointed  by 
the  degeneracy  of  the  people  and  the  meagre- 
ness  of  its  monuments,  and  was  harassed  by  the 
limitations  in  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  He 
did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  as  ambas- 
sador till  he  had  been  at  his  post  4  years,  and 
the  negotiations  with  the  papid  court  were 
completed  by  Hardenberg  in  person  in  1821. 
But  the  services  of  Niebuhr  in  the  entire  ar- 
rangement of  the  preliminaries  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  court,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  order  of  the  red 
eagle,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  wiUi  the 
Leopold  order  of  knighthood.  In  1821  Bunsen 
became  secretary  of  the  legation,  and  Niebuhr 
was  engaged  in  planning  the  work  on  Roman 
topography,  which  he  subsequently  aided  Bun- 
sen,  Platner,  and  others  in  preparing.  In  1822 
he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  temporary  release 
from  his  duties,  which  was  afterward  made 
final,  and  resided  chiefiy  In  Berlin  and  Bonn  till 
in  1824  he  became  acytmct  professor  of  ancient 
history  in  the  university  recently  established 
in  the  latter  city.  In  1824  he  lectured  on  the 
history  of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  OhsBronea, 
on  Roman  antiquities  in  1825,  on  ancient  his- 
tonr  in  general  m  1826,  on  ancient  geography 
and  ethnology  in  1827,  on  imperial  Rome  in 
1828  and  1829,  and  on  Roman  history  in  1880. 
He  instituted  in  1827  the  Eheinisehea  Miueurn^ 
consisting  of  short  philological  essays  by  em- 
inent scholars:  superintended  the  republi- 
cation of  the  dorpuM  Seriptcrum  HUtoria  By- 
zantirujB^  to  which  he  furnished  an  edition  of 
Agathias;  and  was  especially  occupied  with 
revising  and  correcting  his  great  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827.  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  discovery 
of  no  ancient  historian  could  have  taught  the 
world  so  much  as  my  work;  and  that  all  that 
may  hereafter  come  to  light  from  ancient  and 
uncorrupted  sources  will  only  tend  to  confirm 
or  develop  the  principles  I  have  advanced." 
The  work  attracted  general  attention,  and  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  classical 
antiquity.  In  the  winter  of  1 829-'80  his  house 
was  burned,  and  with  it  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of 
his  second  volume,  which,  however,  he  was 
able  to  prepare  again  for  the  press  within  a 
year.  During  his  residence  at  Bonn  he  was 
systematically  and  happily  occupied,  and, 
though  interested  in  public  events,  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
great  labor  of  his  life.  The  French  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  caused  him  the  deepest  anxiety, 
and  he  foreboded  the  worst  consequences  from 
the  revival  of  popular  sovereignty.  A  cold 
which  he  caught  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  news  rooms  resulted  in  inflammation 
of  the  lunffs,  which  terminated  fatally  after 
a  week's  iUness.  Niebuhr  was  personally  re- 
markable for  amiability,  earnestness,  and  integ- 
rity, combined  with  a  wayward,  impatient,  and 
impracticable  temper.    He  cherished  the  hab- 
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iU  of  a  retired  and  imaflfnmiog  scholar  after 
having  received  distingnished  honors  for  pub- 
lic Bervices,  and  while  recognized  Its  the  first 
philologian  of  Europe.  He  nad  married  a  sec- 
ond time  before  his  visit  to  Rome,  where  his 
son  Marcus  was  bom,  whom  he  educated  with 
peculiar  care,  and  with  the  determination  to 
make  him  *^  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.^'  ^^  I  shall  nurture  in  him,'' 
he  said,  *^  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  I 
have  lost  or  feel  uncertam  about."  This  son 
attained  to  high  office  in  the  Prussian  civil  ser- 
vice, was  an  enemj  of  liberal  ideas,  and  died 
Sept  1, 1860. — ^The  principal  monument  of  the 
genius  of  Njebuhr  is  his  RUmUehs  Ge$chiehte 
(Sd.  ed.  1827-'42;  translated  into  English  by 
J.  0.  Hare  and  Connop  Thirlwall),  which  has 
been  called  the  most  original  historical  work 
of  the  present  age.  It  was  a  reconstruction 
of  Roman  history,  a  development  of  histori- 
cal materials  from  the  early  myths  and  le- 
gends. Its  aim  to  reproduce  the  fabric  of  his- 
tory from  scattered  fragments,  to  extract  truth 
ana  certainty  out  of  traditional  narratives, 
together  with  the  erudition,  sagacity,  and  power 
of  imagination  which  it  displayed,  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  intelligent  readers.  He  some- 
times gave  the  name  of  divination  to  the  com- 
binations by  which  he  reached  the  basis  of  his- 
torical truth.  In  England  his  theories  were 
generally  accepted  by  scholars,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
professed  never  to  venture  to  difier  from  him 
except  when  he  manifestly  had  evidence  that 
had  not  occunM  to  him.  Macaulay  also  fa- 
vored his  theory  of  the  presumed  derivation 
of  earlv  Roman  history  from  national  ballads, 
which  has  since  been  generally  abandoned  in 
Germany,  and  which  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
has  proved  to  rest  on  insufficient  positive  evi- 
dence. Another  view  which  he  brought  into 
prominence  was  that  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians were  respectively  a  conquering  and  a  con- 
quered race,  with  different  languages,  feelinp, 
and  habits,  yet  gradually  coidescing  into  a  sm- 
gle  body  politic.  Three  series  of  his  lectures 
have  been  published  since  his  death  in  both 
German  ana  English,  respectively  on  Roman 
history,  on  ancient  ethnography  and  geography, 
and  on  ancient  history.  They  were  edited  by 
his  son  Marcus  and  Dr.  Ischer,  and  have  been 
translated  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
His  opinion  that  the  medisval  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  Italy  were  derived  from  the  Komans, 
and  not  from  the  northern  invaders,  has  been 
generally  rejected.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  he  did 
nothing  to  elucidate  the  monetary  system  of 
the  Romans.  His  principal  minor  writings  were 
collected  in  his  Kleine  nistorisehe  und  philolo- 
aUchs  Schriften  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-'48),  and 
his  NaehgeloMene  SchrifUn  nicnt  pKilologmhen 
Inhalts  (Hamburff,  1842).  In  1838  speared 
hb  LehenmachrioiUn  (2  vols.,  Hamburg),  con- 
sisting largely  of  his  correspondence,  abridged 
and  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Winkworth, 
with  important  additions  by  Bnn^en,  Brandis, 
and  others  (8  vols.,  London,  1852). 


KIEBUHB,  EjJvnDi ,  a  GMua  trififai^ 
bom  in  Lndingwort,  Lanenburg,  Msrtli  17, 
1788,  died  in  Meldorf,  Holstein,  Aprfl  %,  1811 
He  was  the  son  of  a  small  Unded  proprietor, 
and  both  his  parents  died  when  be  wm  ?«; 
young,  leaving  him  poor,  though  not  dMtitatii 
Having  chosen  the  profeesion  of  Und  sorrejor, 
he  went  to  Hambni^,  where  he  ftodied  lor  twa 
years,  and  then  spent  a  year  at  Gdttin|^ 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  mithwpitifi, 
About  this  time  Count  Bem^orfl;  the  niumr 
of  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  undertook  to  cvt; 
out  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  to  leod  t  km- 
tific  expedition  to  the  East,  for  the  pnrpOM  d 
illustrating  Old  Testament  geography  lad  imI- 
nral  history,  and  Pro!  KiStner  of  Goctjaf 
recommended  Niebnhr  as  mathemiticiin  Hi 
spent  two  years  in  preparation,  prictisiflg  »■ 
tronomical  observations,  and  studying  Ante 
under  Michaelis.  He  refused  the  title  of  pro<»> 
sor,  thinking  his  qualifications  undeMTTingtM 
distinction,  but  aocompanied  the  expeditwa  m 
mathematician  and  treasurer,  with  the  ruk  d 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  The  expedition  wM 
in  Jan.  1761,  and  after  touching  at  Oonilaab- 
nople  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  snd  sieenM 
the  Kile,  reaching  Cairo  Nov.  10.  Afi«r  mk- 
ing  an  examination  of  the  pyramids  and  ote 
antiquities  of  lower  Egypt,  they  went  wtk  • 
caravan  to  Suez,  whence  Niebnhr  made  a  «- 
cursion  to  Mount  SinaL  In  Oct  17«t  tky 
took  ship  from  Sues  to  Loheia,  and  tiMaoi 
travelled  by  land  to  Mocha,  where  Von  Bif«» 
the  philologist,  died  in  May,  176S;  and  <t 
their  journey  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Ycaa. 
they  lost  the  naturalist  Forskkl.  Tk«7  vtn 
well  received  at  Sana,  but  dreading  tht  d- 
mate  they  resolved  to  abandon  further  ti^ 
ration  of  Yemen,  and  returned  to  Mocha,  vkflt 
the  whole  party  were  taken  sick  while  viiaii 
for  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  India.  Tbey  A 
length  obtained  passage  in  a  Scotch  ihif  ti 
Bombay.  Baurenfein^  the  draughtsman  iad 
on  the  voyage,  and  Cramer,  the  phyneian,  tk 
last  of  Niebuhr's  companions,  enired  wi 
after  their  arrivaL  Kiebohr  himsen  wai  <«-> 
saved  by  his  prudence  and  oare  of  his  diet  Bi 
remained  14  months  in  Bombi^  arranging  kb 

ioumal,  and  then  turned  homeward,  n^dnf 
[uscat,  Bushire,  Shiraz,  and  the  ruins  otf  Pv- 
-sepolis,  ascending  the  river  Euphrates  to  tk 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  thence  going  to  Bifdid 
and  to  Mosul,  where  he  Joined  a  caravan  gM 
to  Aleppo.  Having  received  permimoo  trm 
the  Danish  government  to  prolong  hit  trarck 
he  passed  over  tor  Cyprus,  and  retumiag  aadi 
a  tour  in  Palestine,  went  with  a  caravan  wa^m 
Mt  Taurus  to  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor,  armtd 
at  Constantinople  in  Feb.  1767,  and  inaa; 
reached  Copenhagen  in  November  of  th«  «■• 
year.  The  whole  expense  of  the  expedit>^ 
through  his  prudent  management  w  ^'^ 
$20,000.  He  was  received  in  Denmark  v*^ 
marked  honor.  He  published  the  first  frr^ 
of  the  expedition  in  German  under  the  nt^ 
of   ''Description   of  Arabia''    (Copeabac«>i 
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1772),  the  govemment  defrajing  the  expense 
of  the  illustrations.    In  1774-^8  he  oontmae4 
his  narrative  bj  publishing  his  **  Travels  in 
Arabia  and  the   T^eighboring  Oonntries''  (2 
Tok,  Copenhagen).    The  8d  volnme  was  not 
pnbMshed  till  after  his  death  in  1887 ;  it  bore 
the  same  title   as  the  preceding,  and  con- 
tained an  account  of  his  homeward  joumej, 
throtigh  Aleppo,  JaffiB^  Jerusalem,   and  Con- 
stantinople, with  brief  notices  of  Bulgaria, 
WaQachia,  Poland,  and  Germany.     He  con- 
tributed to  a  €herman  periodical  a  paper  on  the 
''hterior  of  Africa,"  and  one  on  the  ^^  Political 
and  Military  State  of  the  Turkbh  Empire." 
lie  (dao  edited  Forskul^s  papers,  Descriptianes 
Animalium^    and    Flora    jEgypHaM-Arahica 
(4to.,  1775).    The  works  of  Niebuhr  contained 
mnch  new  information  in  regard  to  the  East, 
and  were  written  in  such  a  dear  and  unaffected 
^fle  that  they  were  regarded  as  almost  das- 
ncaL    The  Danish  government  rewarded  his 
serdoes  with  the  cross  of  Dannebrog ;  in  1802 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  insti- 
tute;  and  in  addition  to  other  honors,  the  title 
of  ooonciUor  of  state  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Hanover  in  1808.  From  1 768  to  1 778  he  resided 
at  Copenhagen  as  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  in 
the  latter  year  received  a  civil  appointment  at 
MeWorf.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  be- 
came blind.    His  son,  the  historian,  who  wrote 
h»  life  (Eel,  1817),  says  of  him  ;  "He  was, 
and  remained  through  life,  a  genuine  peasant, 
with  aQ  the  virtues  and  also  the  little  failings 
of  his  order.   He  was  certainly  self-willed  and 
obstinate.    His  character  was  perfectly  irre- 
proachable, and  his  morals  were  extremely 
strict  and  pure." 

NIEL,  Adolphx,  a  French  general,  bom  in 
Knret,  Pyr6n6e8,  Oct.  4, 1802.  He  entered  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Paris  in  1821,  and  the 
niihtaiT  academy  of  Metz  in  1828,  and  com- 
menced his  military  career  in  1825  as  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers.  In  1836-7  he  distinguished 
hhnaelf  in  Sie  expedition  against  Oonstantine 
in  Algeria,  and  was  promoted,  Oct.  25,  1837, 
to  command  the  corps  of  engineers  in  that 
province.  On  his  return  to  France  he  gained 
distinction  by  his  labors  as  military  engineer 
under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and 
was  q>pointed  colonel  in  1846.  In  1849  he 
aoeompanied  Gten.  Vaillant  in  the  expedition  to 
Some.  He  became  general  of  division  in  1858, 
<^ommand^  in  1854  the  siege  operations  against 
Bomarsund,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  adjutant 
of  Napoleon  lU.,  and  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  In  1867  he  became  a  member 
of  the  French  senate.  In  1 859  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  de- 
cided by  the  skilful  operations  of  the  artillery 
nnder  his  command  the  victory  of  Solferino 
(Jane  24),  after  which  he  was  made  a  marshid 
of  France. 

KIEMOEWIOZ,  JmjAW  Frsin,  a  Polish  au- 
thor and  statesman,  bom  in  Skoki,  Lithuania, 
ia  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May  21,  1841.  He  was 
cdncated  in  the  military  academy  of  Warsaw, 


and  became  an  adjutant  of  Ozartoryski ;  but  he 
left  the  military  service  in  1788  with  tiie  rank 
of  m^jor,  and  served  from  1788  to  1792  in  the 
constituent  Polish  diet  as  a  deputy  of  Lithu- 
ania, being  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  liberfil  reform  party,  the  leading  ideas  of 
which  he  strove  to  make  popular  by  his  writ- 
ings in  prose  and  verse.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  rcYolution  of  1794  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  Kosciuszko,  and  afterward  shared  his  im- 
prisonment in  Russia,  and  accompanied  him 
in  1797  to  America,  where  he  married  an 
American  lady.  After  Napoleon^s  invasion  of 
Poland  he  returned  to  Warsaw  (1807),  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  senate ;  subsequent- 
ly, after  the  annexation  of  his  native  country  , 
to  Russia,  he  became  president  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  au- 
thorship of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part.* 
During  the  revolution  of  1880  ne  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  council,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  s^iate,  where  in 
his  capacity  of  secretary  he  drew  up  the  reso- 
lution which  expelled  the  Romanoff  family  from 
the  throne  of  Poland.  Shortly  before  the  fall 
of  Warsaw  he  left  for  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  eulogy  on  Kosciuszko  is 
considered  as  a  masterpiece,  and  he  is  held  in 
high  regard  as  one  of  the  great  Polish  patriots, 
altnough  his  preference  for  a  constitutionid  mon- 
archy i]\jured  his  popularity  among  the  demo- 
crats. His  principal  works  are  his  Spiewy  his- 
tiaryczne^  or  "  Historical  Songs  of  the  Poles," 
with  historical  sketches  (Warsaw,  1816),  which 
were  set  to  music  and  attained  inmiense  popu- 
larity ;  the  history  of  the  "  Reign  of  Sigismund 
in."  (1819) ;  and  his  brilliant  historical  novel. 
"John  of  Tenczyn"  (1825).  In  his  "Leb  and 
Sarah,  or  Letters  of  Polish  Jews,"  he  illustrates 
the  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Poland.  BSa  fables 
and  tales  in  the  style  of  La  Fontaine  are  admir- 
able. A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
was  published  in  12  vols,  in  Leipsio  in  1840,  but 
his  other  works  have  not  yet  been  collected. 
He  also  left  many  posthumous  writings,  of 
which  NbUa  mr  ma  captwite  d  St.  Pitertbintrg 
waspublished  in  Paris  in  1848. 

NIEMEN,  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  Minsk,  and  flowing  W.  to 
the  town  of  Qrodno,  partly  separating  Qie  gov- 
ernments of  Wilna  and  Grodno,  then  N.  between 
those  of  Wilna  and  Augustowo  to  Eovno,  and 
finally  W.  between  Augustowo  and  Eovno,  and 
thence  through  Prussia  to  the  Gurisches  Haff, 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic  After  entering  Prussia 
it  takes  the  name  of  Memel.  About  8  m.  be- 
low Tilsit  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Rust,  and  the  other  the 
Gilge.  The  delta  which  they  form,  called  the 
island  of  Kaukehnen,  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Niemen 
are  the  Wilia,  Joura,  and  Zelva.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  its  banks  are  Grodno,  Kovno, 
Tilsit,  and  Gilge.  The  entire  length  of  this 
river  is  about  450  m.,  not  more  than  50  of 
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which  are  in  ProBsia.  It  is  the  main  oatlet  for 
the  prodoots  of  the  oonntries  through  whioh  it 
flows.  As  the  snows  of  the  regions  whioh  it 
drains  dissolve  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, the  Niemen  fireqaentlj  rises  20  or  80  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  causing  great  devasta- 
tion. It  is  connected  bj  the  Oginski  canal 
with  the  Dnieper  and  the  Black  sea. 

NIEMETEB,  August  Hebmakn,  a  (German 
theologian  and  author,  bom  in  Halle,  Sept  11, 
1754,  med  there,  July  7, 1828.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  in  1780 
he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1784  he  be- 
came inspector  of  the  royal  Fddagogium.  In 
1808  he  became  perpetual  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. Napoleon  abolished  the  institution  in 
1818,  but  on  Its  restoration  he  was  reappointed. 
The  50th  anniversary  of  his  reception  of  the 
degree  of  M.A.  was  celebrated  at  Halle,  April 
18,  1827,'  on  which  occasion  the  king  granted 
his  petition  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  uni- 
versity building.  He  was  a  popular  writer  on 
practical  religion  and  education. 

NIEPOE,  Joseph  Nio£phobb,  a  French  chem- 
ist, one  of  the  inventors  of  photography,  bom 
in  CMlon8-sur-Sa6ne  in  1769,  died  in  1888. 
After  serving  in  the  army  for  one  year,  he  was 
obliged  by  severe  illness  to  resign,  and  was 
appointed  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of 
Nice,  which  post  he  held  from  1794  to  1801. 
Retiring  then  te  private  life,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
and  as  early  as  1818  made  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations, which  he  styled  *^  heliographic  re- 
searches,^* to  find  the  means  of  fixing  images 
upon  metaUic  plates  by  the  agency  of  light.  In 
1824  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  producing 
pictures,  first  on  tin  and  polished  glass,  then 
on  copper,  and  finally  on  silver,  the  surface 
having  in  each  case  been  covered  with  a  thin 
film  or  bitumen ;  but  the  process  was  very  slow. 
In  the  mean  time  Daguerre  had  been  engaged 
upon  the  same  problem,  and  in  1829  the  two 
experimenters  entered  into  a  copartnership  to 
improve  the  discovery,  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  agreement,  had  been  made  by  Niepce ; 
but  the  latter  died  before  it  was  perfected. 
— See  HUUnre  de  la  deeauverte  improprement 
nomnUe  daguerriotype,  by  Isidore  Niepce  fils. 

NIEPOE  DE  ST.  VICTOR,  Olaudb  Mabis 
pBAirgois,  a  French  chemist  and  inventor, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Cyr, 
near  ChAlons-sur-Sa6ne,  July  26, 1805.  He  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  of  Saumur,  and 
commissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Ist  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  While  quartered  at  Montau- 
ban,  he  was  led  by  accident  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  chemistry,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  process  of  dyeing.  An  order  having  been 
issued  by  the  minister  of  war  that  the  facings, 
cuffs,  and  collars  of  a  number  of  cavalry  regi- 
ments should  be  changed  from  crimson  and 
rose  color  to  orange,  lieut  Niepce  submitted  a 
method  for  discharging  the  original  color  and 
substituting  the  desired  tint  at  a  cost  of  half  9 
franc  the  uniform,  or  about  one  twelfth  of 


the  original  estimate.  His  method  was  exa». 
ined  and  accepted,  and  a  reward  of  500  fruei 
was  bestowed  upon  him  for  saving  the  iror. 
emment  an  expenditure  of  100,000  fruc*. 
with  permission  to  exchange  into  the  mnniri- 
pal  guard  of  Paris,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  xoan 
advantageously  pursue  his  chemical  ftudics. 
It  was  not  however  until  April,  1845,  8  jesn 
afterward,  that  the  promised  appointment  wh 
bestowed.  In  the  integral  he  aevoted  him»df 
to  experiments  in  photographv,  with  a  viev  ci 
perfecting  the  process  partially  discovered  b; 
nis  uncle;  and  in  1847  the  results  of  bts  laltci 
were  communicated  to  the  academy  of  sckoce* 
in  two  p^>ers,  the  first  of  which  related  chk^ 
to  the  reproduction  of  designs  by  the  u^  o^ 
vapors  of  iodine,  and  the  second,  entitled  Prt- 
mter  mhnoire  de  la  photcffrapkit  «vr  cvrrr,  aa- 
nounced  his  method  of  obtaining  images  oa 
glass  plates  coated  with  a  film  of  starch,  pt\^ 
tine,  or  albumen.  A  second  memoir,  pre»cct«d 
in  the  succeeding  year,  exhibited  some  inptir- 
tant  improvements  in  the  process  which  wm 
soon  after  almost  univeraslly  adopted  by  pho- 
tographers. He  pursued  at  the  same  tixnc  s 
contemporary  course  of  experiments  in  pro- 
ducing photographic  pictures  in  colon,  and  ia 
1851>  2  presented  to  the  academy  several  lut- 
moirs  on  the  subject.  He  succeeded  in  ohtuA- 
ing  upon  silvered  plates,  washed  with  chl4>ri(U 
of  copper,  accurate  representations  of  a  Tarie<y 
of  colored  objects,  but  was  unable  to  fix  ths 
tints,  which  gradually  faded,  and  finaDy  dii- 
appeared  altogether.  In  1853  he  presented  to 
the  academy  an  account  of  his  procesA  of  pro- 
ducing photographically  engraved  t4eel  plaUK. 
called  by  him  heliography,  and  which  wm  m 
fact  a  development  of  an  imperfertiy  de- 
scribed methoa  practised  by  his  uncle  Be 
obtained  the  impression  of  the  image  vp^a 
a  polished  steel  plate  covered  with  a  thin  l.a 
of  varnish,  of  which  benzine  was  the  chit/  ia- 
gredient;  after  which  the  picture  was  bit  ia 
with  acid  as  in  the  process  of  etching.  Masv 
excellent  impressions  have  been  entirely  pro- 
duced by  this  process,  although  in  general  it  » 
found  expedient  to  retouch  them  with  the  barjiu 
His  promotion  kept  pace  with  his  scientific  dt^ 
coveries,  and,  having  reached  the  rank  of  cir/ 
d'aeadnmy  he  was  in  1854  appointed  by  iW 
emperor  Napoleon  commandant  of  the  Looittw 
a  position  enabling  him  to  pursue  his  lab'trs  ■ 
photography  at  comparative  leisure.  In  ISSA 
ne  published,  under  the  title  of  Riektrchm 
photographiquei^  all  the  memoirs  on  pbtieo- 
graphic  subjects  presented  by  him  to  the  mr^ 
emy,  and  in  the  following  year  produced  a  pa- 
per  on  the  possibility  of  engraving  photogrmi  i- 
ically  on  glass  as  well  as  metal.  He  haa  al-^* 
made  photographic  etchings  on  marble,  ac*: 
by  filling  the  depressions  with  various  c«*\rvi: 
acids  has  obtained  effects  equalling  those  ^i 
choice  mosaics.  He  is  constantly  engaged  ia 
perfecting  the  various  processes  di»coter«-d  ty 
him,  but  refuses  to  secure  his  inventioaa  ly 
patent  for  his  own  benefit 
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NIEUWENTYT,  Bkknabdtts,  a  Dutch  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  born  in  Westgraaf- 
djk,  North  Holland,  Aug.  10.  1664,  died  in 
Pormerend,  May  80,  1718.    He  studied  law, 
medicine,  logic,  philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
and,  setding  in  the  town  of  Purmerend,  became 
famons  as  an  orator,  physician,  and  magistrate. 
His  mathematical  works  enjoyed  an  ephemeral 
popalarity  in  consequence  of  their  attacks  on 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,    ^s  most  important 
production  is  his  treatise  on  ^^  The  Right  Use 
of  contemplating  the  Works  of  the  Creator*' 
(Amsterdam,  1716).    From  this  treatise  Paley 
is  sapposed  to  have  borrowed  the  substance  of 
bis  essay  on  "  Natural  Theology."    An  English 
translation  of  Nieuwentyt's  book,  by  Oham- 
berlayne,  appeared  in  London  in  1718-'19,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Religious  Philosopher." 
NitVKE,  a  central  department  of  France, 
comprising  the    old   province  of  Nivernais, 
bouided  N.  by  the  department  of  Tonne,  E. 
bj  Cote  d*Or  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  8.  by  Sa6ne- 
et-Loire  and  Allier,  "W.  by  Oher,  and  N.  W.  by 
Loiret;  area,  2,682  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866^826,- 
086.   It  is  mtersected  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W.  by 
the  mountains  of  Morvan,  which  divide  the 
basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  die  Loire,  and 
cnhninate  in  Mont  Prenelay,  2.912  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  surface  N.  of  tnis  chain  is  an 
alternation  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys ; 
bot  in  the  8.  lie  extensive  plains  slopmg  gently 
to  the  Loire.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Lobe,  Allier,  Tonne,  Aron,  and  Ni^vre.    The 
climate  is  mild  but  moist.    The  soil  is  not  in 
general  remarkably  fertile.    The  quantity  of 
wine  made  annually  averages  about  6,000,000 
gallons.    Mining,  especially  of  iron  and  coal,  is 
largely  carried  on.    Woollen  cloth,  linen,  and 
hardware  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Nevers. 
NIGER,  QnoBRA,  or  Kwora,  a  river  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
by  severd  mouths,  between  the  bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.    The  Niger  is  formed  by 
two  principal  rivers,  the  Benoowe  or  Chadda 
(see  Bsnoowb)  and  the  Joliba,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  more  western,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  main  stream.    It  rises  in  lat.  9°  26'  N., 
long.  9"*  45'  W.,  in  the  mountains  upon  the 
borders  of  Liberia,  about  200  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  for  |  of  its  entire  length  pursues  a  general 
N.  E.  though  very  circuitous  course  toward 
the  Sahara.    Near  Oabra,  the  port  of  Timbuc- 
too,  it  turns  E.  and  afterward  8.  E.,  and  near 
the  Kong  mountains,  in  lat  7**  47'  K,  long.  7** 
27  E,  is  joined  by  the  Benoowe,  from  which 
pomt  it  flows  8.  8.  W.  and  finally  8.  W.  till  it 
falls  into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  about 
2,600  m.    For  the  first  70  m.  it  is  called  the 
Timbri ;  it  afterward  receives  the  name  of 
Baba  or  Joliba,  and  below  Timbuctoo  is  known 
as  the  Quorra.    For  rather  more  than  200  m. 
between  Guruassa  and  Banmiakoo  the  course 
of  the  river  is  unknown ;  but  between  the  lat- 
ter place,  lat.  13**  K,  long.  6^  20'  W.,  and  Tim- 
buctoo, lat.  18**  K,  long.  8**  40'  W.,  it  has  been 
liid  down  by  Mungo  Park  and  Gallic.    Mungo 


Park  was  the  first  European  traveller  who 
reached  its  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  In  his  first  journey  n796)  he  traced 
it  for  about  160  m.  between  Bammakoo  and 
8illa.  He  found  its  banks  fertile  and  populous, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  overflowed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  back  from  the  shore.  Li  his 
second  journey  (1806)  Mungo  Park  embarked 
at  8ego,  between  Banimakoo  and  8illa,  and  de- 
scended the  river  more  than  1,000  m.  to  Bouss% 
where  he  was  killedl  The  loss  of  many  of  his 
papers  deprived  the  world  of  the  information 
which  he  had  gathered,  but  Oaill6  has  partiy 
supplied  the  deficiency.  He  descended  the 
river  from  Jennee  to  Timbuctoo,  and  found  the 
country  through  which  it  fiowed  in  some  places 
well  cultivated  and  populous.  The  boats  which 
he  saw  trading  on  this  part  of  the  river  were 
from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and  were  worked 
without  sails  by  a  crew  of  about  20  men  in 
each.  8.  of  lat.  16^  N.  the  Quorra  flows 
through  Li^e  Debo,  which  is  of  considerable 
length  and  about  10  m.  wide.  After  passinfr 
this  lake  the  country  is  better  cultivated  and 
more  thickly  inhabited,  and  a  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  with  Timbuctoo.  It  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Barth,  who  visited  Timbuctoo  in 
1858,  that  the  river  overflows  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  in  consequence  the  climate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  cit}^,  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  is  very  unhealthy. 
Above  Timbuctoo  the  river  separates  into  two 
branches,  which  unite  a  little  further  down. 
Oabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  branch.  Between  Timbuctoo  and  Taoori  the 
Quorra  leaves  the  great  plain  of  8oodan ;  and 
above  the  latter  place  it  flows  through  the  nar- 
row country  of  Dindina,  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Tuaricks,  who 
are  superior  in  industry  and  civilization  to 
their  neighbors.  The  river  Rima,  8ackatoo,  or 
Zirmi  joins  the  Quorra  from  the  E.,  8.  of  the 
Dindina  country;  the  town  of  8ackatoois  situ- 
ated on  it.  There  are  several  important  places 
in  this  neighborhood,  to  which  considerable 
quantities  of  American  and  British  manufac- 
tures And  their  way.  Dr.  Barth  states  that 
the  former  are  sent  up  the  Quorra  in  American 
steamers,  and  the  latter  come  across  the  desert 
in  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  American  conmierce  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tending widely  in  these  regions.  The  brothers 
Lander  navigated  the  Niger  from  Yaoori  to 
its  mouth.  Between  Yaoori  and  lat.  7°  it  is 
only  navigable  during  and  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son. In  Mb  part  of  its  course  the  Niger  runs 
through  a  low  valley  in  a  mountdnous  coun- 
try, and  the  banks  are  annually  inundated, 
very  fertile,  and  well  peopled.  Between  lat 
7**  and  8**  the  mountains  in  many  places  op- 

E roach  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  valley 
\  nowhere  very  wide  nor  thickly  inhabited. 
Near  lat.  6°  the  Niger  leaves  the  mountain 
region  and  enters  an  alluvial  plain,  where  it 
divides  into  numerous  branches.  This  delta 
is  mostly  swampy,  and  covered  with  jungle, 
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with  high  forests  in  some  plaoes.  The  more 
elevated  parts,  however,  are  cnltivated,  and 
villages  appear  at  intervals.  The  principal 
arm  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Nnn. — It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
Quorra,  or  modem  Niger,  is  the  same  as  the 
Niger  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.  Pliny  thought 
it  was  an  affluent  of  the  Nile,  and  the  same 
opinion  long  continued  to  be  held.  Ptolemy 
describes  its  upper  course  with  some  accu- 
racy, but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  interior  river, 
which  lost  itself  somewhere  in  the  African 
sands  without  ever  approaching  the  sea.  Abul- 
feda,  Edrisi,  and  Leo  Africanus  believed  that  it 
rose  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  flowed 
westward.  When  the  Portuguese  explored  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa  they  discovered  the  rivers 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Grande,  each  of  which 
in  succession  they  supposed  to  be  the  Niger, 
and  explored  to  its  source  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Timbuotoo.  Even  after  the  real  direction 
of  the  Niger  began  to  be  suspected,  it  was  sup- 
posed for  some  time  to  be  identical  with  the  Ck>n- 
go  river,  and  Mungo  Park  explored  it  with  this 
idea.  It  was  not  until  the  discoveries  of  Richard 
Lander,  who  in  1830  navigated  the  river  from 
Taoori  to  the  Atlantic,  that  the  question  was 
set  at  rest.  The  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  are 
among  the  most  valuable  that  have  lately  been 
made.  (Se^  Babth,  Binoows,  CLAPPKBTosr, 
LAin>BB,  Park  (Mc^foo),  &c.) 

NIGHT-BLOOMING  OEREUS.  SeeCKRKirs. 

NIGHT  HAWK,  a  North  American  goat- 
sucker of  the  sub-fimiily  caprimulgiruB  and  ge- 
nus ehordeile$  (Swains.).  In  the  C,  Virgini- 
anus  (Swains.)  the  length  is  9i  inches,  and  the 
extent  of  wings  about  23i;  the  bill  is  very 
small  and  curved,  with  a  wide  gape  furnished 
with  a  few  very  short  hairs,  and  tne  tip  hook- 
ed ;  the  wings  yery  long  and  pointed,  the  2d 
quill  the  longest ;  the  tail  long,  broad,  and 
K>rked ;  tarsi  short  and  partly  feathered,  and 
toes  feeble ;  the  head  large  and  flat,  the  eyes 
and  ears  large,  neck  short,  and  body  slender ; 
the  plumage  is  soft  and  blended,  llie  male  is 
greenish  black  above,  slightly  mottled  on  the 
head  and  back ;  wing  coverts  varied  with  gray- 
ish, and  the  scapulars  with  yellowbh  rufous ; 
a  white  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  throat,  and  ter- 
minal patch  on  the  tail ;  a  collar  of  pide  rufous 
blotches,  and  grayish  mottled  on  tne  breast; 
under  parts  transversely  banded  with  rufous 
white  and  brown ;  quills  brown ;  5  outer  pri- 
maries with  a  white  blotch  midway  between 
the  tip  and  carpal  joint;  the  female  has  not  the 
white  patch  on  the  tail,  and  that  on  the  throat 
is  mixed  with  reddish.  The  common  name  of 
this  bird  is  iU-diosen,  as  it  is  not  a  hawk,  nor 
does  it  fly  by  night ;  in  cloudy  weather  it  flies 
all  day,  and  its  favorite  time  is  from  an  hour 
before  sunset  to  dark;  it  passes  the  night  on 
the  ground  or  on  a  tree,  while  its  allies  the 
chuck-willVwidow  and  the  whippoorwill  are 
then  most  active  and  noisy.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally distributed  over  North  America,  appearing 
in  Louisiana  on  the  way  to  the  north  and  east 


about  April  1.  in  the  middle  alatM  alKMH  Hmj 

1,  in  Maine  aoout  June,  going  even  into  9tv 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  retumini:  to 
the  south  in  autumn.  The  flight  is  rapid,  6,^1, 
graceful,  and  capable  of  long  continuance;  Hb 
fond  of  skimming  like  a  swallow  over  mar>ha 
in  seiiroh  of  food:  in  its  atrial  evolution*  is 
makes  frequent  and  sudden  turnings,  aac<:ndiac 
almost  perpendicularly  and  descending  ir^ 
great  impetuosity,  like  a  hawk,  uttering  usiul- 
fy  a  squeaking  cry.  From  the  small  nic  tbd 
backward  position  of  the  legs,  it  can  hardh 
walk,  or  stand  erect.  It  breeds  from  Sa^ 
Carolina  to  Maine ;  in  the  middle  states  it  ds* 
posits  2  freckled  eggs  about  May  20,  on  tiw 
bare  ground,  without  any  nest ;  both  sexes  as- 
sist in  incubation,  and  the  femkle  adopts  rm- 
ous  devices  to  distract  attention  fitnn  her  efp 
or  voung.  The  food  consista  of  inaeeUL  espe- 
cially beetles,  moths,  caterpillarB,  cricketai, 
and  grasshoppers ;  the  night  hawk  drinks  « loW 
flying  low  over  the  water,  in  the  manner  </ 
swallows.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food 
when  they  return  from  the  north  in  aotoiLi, 
as  it  is  then  fat  and  juicy. — Other  speci««  v 
the  western  night  hawk  ((7.  Bemyi,  Caasat. 
much  resembling  the  last,  if  not  a  mere  rant- 
ty,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  of  New  Mcxjon ; 
and  the  Texas  night  hawk  (C.  Textnmt^  Lawr.L 
which  is  smaller,  and  has  rounded  roibas  t^iUU 
on  both  webs  of  the  quiUs. 

laGUT  HERON,  the  common  name  of  iU 
division  nyetieoracem  of  the  famOy  ardeUm  or 
herons.  The  common  night  heron  of  Amcries 
is  the  nyeiicoraac  natiuM  (Bodd.),  or  nyetiarJm 
Qardeni  (Baird);  the  bill  is  Si  incbc«  ^^ 
above,  very  stout,  curved  from  the  base,  wjh 
emarginated  tip  and  compressed  grooved  sidet: 
wings  long,  the  2d  and  8d  quiDs  longest :  tail 
short  and  even,  with  12  feathers;  tars  street, 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  bix:a.I 
scales ;  toes  long  and  slender,  muted  at  th» 
base  by  a  membrane,  the  outer  the  longert.  sad 
the  hind  one  even  with  the  others ;  daws  ystA- 
erate,  slightly  curved,  and  acute;  the  neck 
short,  with  a  long  occipital  plume  of  8  feath- 
ers, rolled  together;  body  slender  and  cv^b- 
pressed ;  lower  fifth  of  tibia  bare.  The  biH  is 
black,  the  iris  red,  and  the  feet  yellow;  the 
head  above  and  the  middle  of  back  steel  grcco ; 
wings  and  tail  ashy  blue;  forehead,  imdir 
parts,  and  occipital  feathers  white,  passing  into 
pale  lilac  on  the  sides  and  neck;  the  length  ii 
25^  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  about  43.  sad 
the  weight  nearly  2  lbs.;  the  adult  female  rs- 
sembles  the  male,  but  the  young  are  gnjiak 
brown  above.  It  is  distributed  generally  orr 
the  United  States,  residing  permanently  in  tht 
southern  portion;  in  the  eastern  states  it  it 
called  the  ^*  qua**  bird  from  the  noise  which  k 
makes.  Going  north  in  the  spring,  aome  fEct 
as  far  as  Maine;  at  Hingham.  Mass.,  and  in  tL* 
woods  near  Freeh  pond,  Cambridge,  there  Bi«d 
to  be  famous  heronries,  to  which  the  birds  re- 
turned  year  after  year,  until  the  perwcnti<ic« 
of  those  in  search  of  their  young  drove  thea 
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gwhj  entirelj  or  into  more  inaccessible  places. 
The  nests  are  made  of  coarse  sticks  on  bushes 
or  trees,  often  overhanging  the  water,  and  are 
rerisited  and  repaired  annnallj;  they  congrc; 
gate  in  large  numbers  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, during  which  thej  lose  their  natural  shy- 
ness; the  eggs  are  usually  4, 2  by  H  inches,  of 
i  plain  light  sea  green  color  and  thin-shelled. 
Bjday  they  are  harassed  by  crows,  hawks,  and 
Tultnres,  and  by  raccoons  and  other  animals  at 
ni^t    The  young  birds  are  as  tender  and  jui- 
ej  as  pigeons,  without  the  fishy  taste  of  the 
adolts,  and  are  in  great  request  for  the  table. 
They  return  to  the  south  in  autumn.    The 
night  heron  generally  remains  on  the  low 
emunpy  lands  near  the  coast^  where  it  feeds 
upon  fish,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  water  insects, 
leeches,  and  even  mice  and  such  other  small 
animals  as  fall  in  its  way.    The  flight  is  slow, 
steady,  and  long  continued,  with  the  head  drawn 
in  and  the  legs  extended ;  on  the  ground  it  is 
Tery  restless,  and  without  the  grace  of  the  true 
herons.— The  European  night  heron  (i\r.  gri- 
ARM,  StrickL)  is  similar,  but  smaller,  and  the 
jonng  have  not  the  white  spot  at  the  apex  of 
the  qnills  seen  in  the  American  bird.    Several 
other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  yellow-crowned  mght  heron  (iV.  tiolaeeuB^ 
Bonap.),  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  ana 
golf  states  and  in  South  America,  is  a  little 
smaller,  with  the  neck  and  body  grayish  plum- 
beoas,  the  head  bluish  black,  the  hood  and  a 
broad  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  yellowish 
white,  and  the  scapulars  dusky  with  grayish 
I^mbeous  edgings  and  considerably  elongated. 
NIGHTINGALE  (ItuciniaphUomela,  Bonap. ; 
the  Philomela  of  the  ancients  and  romgTiol  of 
the  French),  one  of  the  finest  of  European  sing- 
ing birds,  whose  melody  has  been  celebrated  in 
prose  and  verse  from  time  immemorial.    The 
genns  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  warblers, 
Irom  which  it  differs  principally  in  its  more 
slender  shape,  and  longer  bill,  tarsi,  and  tail ; 
it  comes  near  many  of  the  smaller  thrushes 
both  in  form  and  color,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  song.    In  tins  genus  the  bill  is  short 
and  straight,  with  the  culmen  slightly  curved, 
sides  compressed,  and  tip  emarginated;   the 
gape  without  bristles;   the  wings  moderate, 
with  the  1st  quill  \  the  length  of  the  2d,  and 
the  3d  the  longest ;  the  tail  moderate,  rounded 
at  the  sides ;  tarsi  long  and  strong,  covered  in 
front  with  an  entire  scale ;  toes  very  long  and 
slender,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  and 
united  at  the  base ;  hind  toe  long,  with  a  curved 
claw.    The  length  is  6|  inches,  the  extent  of 
wings  10 1,  and  the  bill  about  i  inch.    Though 
so  fine  a  songster,  the  nightingale  is  very  plainly 
colored ;  the  upper  parts  are  rich  brown,  with 
a  reddish  tinge  on  the  back  and  tail;  below 
grayish  brown,  with  the  throat  and  abdomen 
whitish ;  the  female  is  like  the  male  in  color, 
and  is  nearly* of  the  same  size ;  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  reddish  and  grayish 
tints,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  white  feathers. 
They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  France 


about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  in  England 
a  week  or  10  days  later ;  the  males  arrive  a 
few  days  before  the  females,  travelling  singly 
and  at  night;  they  get  mated  in  about  a  week, 
and  commence  their  nests  on  the  ground  in 
thickets;  these  are  rudely  made  of  leaves  and 
grasses,  and  the  4  or  5  eggs,  i  by  ^  of  an  inch, 
are  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  sometimes  tinged 
with  grayish  blue,  especially  at  the  small  end; 
both  sexes  incubate.  It  is  a  migratory  bird, 
passing  the  winter  in  northern  Africa,  but  in 
the  summer  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, even  to  Sweden  and  temperate  Russia; 
it  IS  said  not  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  north 
of  the  Tweed.  They  begin  to  sing  when  mated, 
and  continue  in  fhll  song  till  the  young  are 
hatched ;  the  notes  are  most  ridi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  toward  the  end  it  be- 
comes a  single  low  croaking  note.  They  are 
very  shy,  remaining  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible among  the  foliage ;  they  frequent  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets,  feeding  on  insects  ana 
larvae,  soft  berries,  and  frmts;  the  flight  is 
short,  even,  and  swift,  but  not  so  rapid  as  that 
of  the  true  warblers  and  flycatchers  which 
seize  insects  on  the  wing.  Though  the  song 
is  heard  at  intervals  during  the  day,  it  excites 
the  greatest  admiration  on  quiet  evenings  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunset ;  when  the  moon  is 
nearly  fhll  and  the  weather  is  serene  and  still, 
it  may  be  heard  till  midnight,  and  is  then  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing.  Virgil  and  other  classical 
poets,  from  the  melancholy  character  of  part 
of  its  song,  call  it  tniserahile  carmen;  though 
it  would  seem  an  insult  to  modern  poets  to  hint 
that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  has  been  over- 
estimated in  comparison  with  that  of  other  na- 
tive and  foreign  birds,  some  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  regarding  it  as  inferior  to  that  of 
many  thrushes ;  its  natural  song  is  certainly 
very  sweet,  but  not  more  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
Audubon,  than  that  of  the  black-capped  war- 
bler, and  but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of 
the  wood  lark ;  the  song  of  the  sky  lark  is  far 
more  spirited,  more  prolonged,  and  of  much 
greater  compass,  though  less  sweet ;  the  notes 
of  the  American  mocking  bird  are  very  much 
sweeter,  more  varied,  of  greater  compass, 
power,  and  duration ;  and  many  birds,  which 
naturally  have  no  song,  like  the  bullfinch,  can 
be  taught  to  sing  in  perfect  time  and  tune, 
which  the  nightingale  cannot.  But,  take  it  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  superior 
at  least  to  that  of  all  British  songsters ;  Izaak 
Walton  exclaims  in  regard  to  it:  "Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in 
heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth?"  The  compass  of  its  song  is 
only  1 1  or  12  notes.  (See  Macgillivray's  "  Brit- 
ish Birds,"  vol.  ii.  p.  881,  London,  1889.)  The 
males  only  sing,  and,  like  other  migratory 
birds,  never  during  the  winter  in  cages,  and 
not  till  after  the  spring  moult.  I%ey  are 
short-lived  in  captivity  from  being  kept  too 
warm  and  from  improper  food;  this  should  be 
chiefly  insects,  or  small  bits  of  meat  and  fruita. 
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NIGHTINGALE,  Flossnos,  an  EngUah  pbi- 
lantliropist,  bom  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1828. 
She  is  tne  younger  daughter  and  co-neiress  of 
William  Edward  Shore,  of  Emblej,  Hants,  and 
Lea  Harst,  Derbyshire,  and  descendant  of  an 
old  and  respectable  Sheffield  family,  who  in- 
herited the  estates  of  his  paternal  grand-nncle 
Peter  Nightingale,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
will  assumed  in  1815  the  name  of  Nightingale 
by  royal  sign  manual.  Her  mother  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Smith,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  parliament  for  Nor- 
wich, and  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  negro 
emancipation.  As  the  child  of  cultivated  no 
less  than  of  wealthy  parents,  the  youth  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
elder  sister  Parthenope,  was  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  her  intellectual  de- 
velopment Under  the  guidance  of  her  father 
she  attained  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  a  general  acquaintance  with  science 
and  art.  She  also  became  a  good  musician  and 
proficient  in  modem  languages,  a  branch  of 
study  which  was  facilitated  by  her  early  visits 
to  many  parts  of  Europe.  From  early  child- 
hood the  care  of  the  sick  was  a  favorite  occu- 
pation with  her,  and  no  reading  possessed  such 
attractions  for  her  as  that  which  treated  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  infirm, 
helpless,  and  diseased.  In  her  girlhood  she 
often  visited  the  schools  and  hospitals  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lea  Hurst,  her  faUier^s  resi- 
dence, and  subsequently  the  hospitals  of  the 
liu*ger  towns,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
best  of  London.  She  was  at  this  time  specially 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  institution 
for  training  nurses.  The  sisters  of  charity  of 
the  Oatholic  church  seemed  to  her  to  need  a 
counterpart  in  the  Protestant  communion.  At 
length  sue  learned  that  such  an  institution  ex- 
isted at  Eaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
'*  school  of  deaconesses^'  founded  by  Amelia 
Sievekingand  the  venerable  Pastor  Fliedner. 
To  this  school  Miss  Nightingale  went  in  1849, 
to  qualify  herself  still  mrther  for  the  work  of 
ministering  to  the  sick.  She  entered  as  a  vol- 
untary nurse,  placing  herself  under  the  care  of 
Fliedner,  and  going  through  the  regular  course 
of  training.  After  spending  a  little  more  than 
0  months  here,  she  returned  to  England,  and 
for  some  months  was  in  feeble  health.  In 
1851,  learning  that  the  sanatorium  for  invalid 
and  infirm  governesses  in  Upper  Harley  street, 
London,  was  in  need  of  competait  manage- 
ment, she  took  charge  of  it,  and  in  15  months 
brought  it  into  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  it  had  ever  previously  possessed.  This 
accomplished,  she  returned  home  again.  In 
1854  the  need  of  good  nurses  and  efficient  hos- 
pital service  in  the  Crimea  was  painfully  felt, 
and  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  abuses  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  "  Times*' newspaper  roused 
the  attention  of  the  whole  British  nation.  A 
corps  of  voluntary  female  nurses  was  proposed, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Sidnev  Herbert, 
the  secretary  at  war,  Miss  Nightingale  consent- 


ed to  go  out  aa  the  superinteodciit  of  a  i 
of  nurses ;  42  went  with  her,  and  50  more  fol- 
lowed subsequently.  Many  of  the«e  wer*  la- 
dies of  high  social  position,  moved  to  d«Toit 
themselves  to  this  work  solely  by  patriuciai 
and  philanthropy.  On  Nov.  5  Miss  Ni^bu&- 
gale  and  her  corps  arrived  at  ConstantiiM)f4t, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  barrack  hi*- 
pital  of  Scutari.  Two  days  later  600  wo«aid^ 
soldiers  were  sent  to  them  fh>m  the  battle  of 
Inkermann ;  by  the  80th  of  the  month  then 
were  8,000  sick  and  wounded  at  Scutari,  atd 
within  6  weeks  10,000  in  the  difTerent  hu«|»- 
tals  on  the  Bosporus.  The  disorder  and  wm/L 
of  suitable  arrangements,  of  beds,  food,  aad 
medicine,  when  Miss  Nightingale  commcneai 
her  labors,  would  have  appalled  almo«ct  any 
one  else ;  but,  possessing  rare  executive  ability 
as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  what  wa 
necessary,  she  made  the  hospital  in  a  shoct 
time  a  model  in  the  thoroughness  and  perfect 
tion  of  its  appointments.  The  other  ho«pitak 
were  made  to  conform  to  the  same  plan  na6m 
her  direction.  All  this  involved  an  immeiMitT 
of  labor  on  her  part ;  often  she  stood  for  SO 
hours  in  succession  giving  directions,  but  ^ 
had  always  a  pleasant  smile  or  a  kind  word  for 
the  sick,  and  was  soon  almost  idolized  by  the 
army.  She  remained  nearly  two  year»  in  th« 
East,  suffering  herself  one  severe  att*rk  of 
hospital  fever,  but  returning  to  her  woric  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up.  She  arrived  m 
England  Sept.  8,  1856.  Her  health,  ntxtr  ro- 
bust, was  permanently  impaired,  and  sincv  her 
return  to  England  she  has  been  much  of  th* 
time  an  invalid.  Her  services  have  Mcvred 
the  sincerest  gratitude  of  the  British  people 
and  a  world-wide  renown.  The  que«n  KOt 
her  a  letter  of  thanks  accompanied  by  a  sopcrb 
jewel ;  a  subscription  of  £50,000  was  rmi«cd  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  training  of  dutsm 
under  her  direction;  and  the  soldiers  of  ths 
army,  by  a  penny  contribution,  raided  a  warn 
sufficient  to  erect  a  statue  to  her  honor.  wL>-k 
she  refused  to  allow.  Miss  Nightingale  pcb- 
lished  in  1850  a  pamphlet  for  the  l^nefit  U 
the  sanatorium  in  Upper  Harley  street,  entitled 
**  The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  RLifl« 
for  the  Practical  Training  of  Deacone«$«a,  cudcr 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Pastor  Fliedntr;** 
and  in  1859  ^^  Notes  on  Nursing,^  enlarged  ia 
a  2d  edition  (1860). 

NIGHTMARE,  or  iKcmirB,  an  affeotioQ  ctam- 
ing  on  during  sleep,  in  which  there  is  a  trDae 
of  great  pressure  upon  the  chest  accorapAiiMd 
by  inability  to  move.  It  is  well  known  tl^ 
uneasy  or  painful  sensations  occurring  dnria^ 
sleep,  when  insufficient  to  wake  the  patiesft 
directly,  are  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  or 
frightful  dreams.  Thus  persons  laborinic  un- 
der a  variety  of  chronic  anectiona,  particuUriy 
heart  disease,  upon  falling  asleep  suffer  fSa 
dreadful  illusions;  they  are  attacked  by  wiji 
beasts  or  armed  men,  they  are  falling  dtiva 
precipices,  &c.  The  same  phenomenon  o/Icb 
occurs  during  fever  or  after  mental  excitenicaa 
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gtfended  with  anxiety.  The  more  eommom 
fonn  of  nightmare  usnally  comes  on  dnring  the 
fint  sleep,  and  is  cansed  by  a  constrained  posi- 
tion or  by  a  distended  stomach,  which  act  by 
lomawhi^  impeding  respiration.  The  feeling 
of  oppression  thns  caused  gives  rise  to  the 
nightmare,  and  is  dispelled  at  once  when  the 
patient  awakes,  and,  bringing  the  volnntary 
mmcleB  into  play,  draws  a  fuU  breath. 

NIGHTSHADE  (wlanum  nigrum,  Linn.),  an 
annoii  plant  introduced  from  Europe,  and  oc- 
emring  about  waste  places  all  over  the  world. 
Its  stem  is  herbaceous,  smooth,  erect,  angular ; 
its  letres  are  sinuate,  toothed,  and  downy; 
flowers  white  in  small  and  umbel-like,  lateral 
dusters,  drooping,  succeeded  by  numerous  blade 
berries  filled  with  a  purple  pulp,  in  which  the 
seeds  are  imbedded.  It  is  slightly  narcotic, 
skhoogh  it  poBseeses  the  reputation  of  a  poi- 
sonous plant.  The  common  nightshade  belongs 
to  tiie  natural  order  of  solanacetBy  which  em- 
braces many  of  the  most  dangerous  plants 
known,  as  well  as  many  useful  and  esculent 
ones.— The  deadly  nightshade  (atropa  hello- 
tbnna,  linn.)  has  ovate  entire  leaves,  dirty 
Tidet-brown  flowers,  and  pitted  seeds'endosed 
in  a  berry  destitute  of  pulp.  Its  uses  in  ma- 
teria medioa  are  weU  known.  The  enchanter^s 
ni^^tshade  (cireaa  lutetiana)  belongs  to  another 
order,  and  is  an  innocuous  plant. 

KIGRITIA.    See  Soodak. 

NUNI  NOVGOROD,  or  Loweb  Novgorod, 
a  goTemment  of  central  Russia,  bounded  N. 
bjT  Kostroma,  N.  E.  by  Yiatka,  E.  by  Easan 
and  Simbirsk,  S.  by  Penza  and  Tambov,  and 
W.  by  Vladimir ;  area,  18,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1866, 1,216,091,  about  A  of  whom  are  Tartars, 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  Russians.  The  prov- 
ince is  traversed  by  the  Volga,  and  by  its  afflu- 
ents the  Vetluga,  Sura,  and  Oka,  and  has  direct 
oommanication  by  water  both  with  Moscow 
and  St  Petersburg.  Steamers  proceed  by  the 
Volga  to  Astrakhan,  and  by  the  Kama  to  Perm. 
Ihe  sorfiace  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  low 
bills,  nowhere  more  than  500  feet  high,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  limestone.  The  N.  £.  por- 
tion, endosed  by  the  Volga  and  Vetluga,  has 
been  until  lately  almost  unknown.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  foreets  mostly  of  flr  and  birch,  and 
ius  a  sandy  and  in  some  places  marshy  soil. 
Tbe  climate  is  10°  colder  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  habitations  are  almost 
wboUy  confined  to  a  few  scattered  hamlets. 
Tbe  rest  of  the  government  is  extremely  fertile, 
and,  havinff  a  nuld  dimate,  produces  abundance 
of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  The  forests 
yidd  excellent  timber.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions are  iron  and  gypsum.  There  are  few 
larae  manufactories,  but  most  of  the  villages 
and  towns  produce  on  a  small  scale  a  great 
Tsriety  of  articles,  induding  spun  and  woven 
goods,  Dottery,  cloth,  soap,  candles,  iron,  and 
«teeL— NuKi  Novoobod,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Oka,  255  m.  £.  from  Moscow,  in  Lit.  56°  20'  N., 


long.  44*  1'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  The  prin- 
cipcu  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  steep  tri- 
angular promontory,  about*  400  feet  high,  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  Oka,  and  consists  main- 
ly of  8  handsome  streets  which  radiate  from 
an  open  space  in  the  centre.  At  the  point  of 
the  promontory  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel, 
defended  by  a  wall  80  feet  high  flanked  with 
towers.  The  chief  public  buildings,  induding 
2  cathedrals,  a  Protestant  church,  and  the 
governor's  palace,  are  situated  within  the 
Krendin.  There  are  more  than  40  churches, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  is  the  church  of  the 
holy  women.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
but  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  generally 
of  more  substantial  materials.  Cloth,  leather, 
copper  and  iron  ware,  soap,  candles,  and  beer, 
are  the  principal  manufactures ;  and  the  trade, 
which  is  at  all  seasons  very  extensive,  is  in- 
creased by  the  annual  fair  in  July  and  August, 
at  which  as  many  as  200,000  persons  are  pres- 
ent, f  See  Faib.)  A  particular  quarter  is  set 
apart  for  this  great  gathering,  and  at  all  other 
times  remains  xmoccupied. 

NIKOLAIEV,  or  Nioouliefp,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Oherson,  near  the 
confiuence  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Ingul,  86  m. 
N.  W.  ft-om  Oherson;  pop.  about  40,000.  It 
occupies  a.large  extent  of  ground,  and  is  forti- 
fied. The  streets  are  of  enormous  width ;  the 
houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  and  have 
large  gardens  attached  to  them ;  and  there  is 
a  fine  boulevard  planted  with  trees  along  the 
Buff.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  town  hall,  observatory,  admiralty, 
naval  barracks,  naval  hospital,  and  hydro- 
graphical  seminary.  The  dockyards  are  very 
extensive,  and  weU  provided  with  machinery, 
mostly  i^glish.  N&olaiev,  since  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Russian  navy.  It  is  of  recent 
origin,  having  been  founded  in  1791,  and  is 
maanly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  govern- 
ment patronage.  The  Bug  and  Ingul,  which 
tmite  below  the  town,  form  an  estuary  for 
the  acconmiodation  of  tlie  Black  sea  fleet  dur- 
ing winter. 

NILE  (Gr.  NfiXof ;  Lat.  Nilus;  Arab.  -K»- 
JV55dQ,  the  principal  river  of  Africa,  and  one  of 


the  largest  and  most  famous  rivers  of  the  world.  ^ 
Near  Uie  city  of  Khartoom,  in  the  Egyptian  ^^ 

ir.V  ^ 


province  of  Soodan  or  Sennaar,  in  lat.  15   40' 
N.,  long.  82"*  88'  E.,  two  great  rivers  unite,  the 
larger  Gt  which  comes  fW)m  the  S.  W.,  and  is 
called  in  Arabic  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  river, 
and  in  English  is  conunonly  known  as  the 
White  Nile.    The  other  river  flows  from  the 
S.  E.,  and  is  called  in  Arabic  Bahr-el-Azrel 
Blue,  or  more  properly  Black  river,  and 
English  is  commonly  termed  the  Blue  Nile, 
is  the  Astapus  of  ancient  geography,  and  was^       j 
long  regu^ed  as  the  true  Nile,  and  as  such  its  X^    ^ 
sources  were  visited  in  the  16tn  century  by  the  ^^  • 
Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  Paez  and  some 
of  his  assodates.    On  Nov.  14, 1770,  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  after  a  toilsome 
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atkd  dangerous  joorney,  also  snooeeded  in  reaeh- 
ing  its  remotest  fountains,  which  flow  from  a 
small  hillo<±  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  in  the 
district  of  Geesh,  in  kt.  lO"*  59'  25"  K.  and  long. 
86""  55'  80''  E.,  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  are  8  small,  deep  qiriDgs, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  nei^boring  people 
with  superstitions  veneration.  Their  waters 
form  a  stream  which  flows  N.  W.  for  about  80 
m.,  when  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Dembea  on  its 
yf,  side,  and  issues  again  on  its  S.  £.  side.  Its 
current  is  so  rapid  that  it  scarcelv  minglee  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  It  now  takes 
the  name  of  the  Abai,  and,  descending  from  the 
highhmds  bj  many  cataracts,  flows  southward 
to  about  lat.  lO"*  N.  along  the  £.  side  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Amhara,  and  winds  around  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Grojam  till  by  a  bend  to  the  N. 
it  returns  to  within  about  70  ul  of  its  source. 
While  forming  this  remariuible  curve,  which 
makes  Oojam  a  peninsula,  the  Abai  receives 
numerous  streams  from  the  mountains  of  that 
peninsula.  Still  lower  down,  in  lat  ll"*  80'  a 
htfge  river  called  the  Hessen,  coming  from  tne 
S.  £.,  joins  the  Abai  on  its  right  bank.  Soon 
afterward  the  waters  of  the  Abai  mingle  with 
those  of  a  large  river  called  the  Dedhesa,  and 
from  Uieir  Junction  till  they  reach  the  White 
1911e  at  Ehartocnn  the  united  streams  are  known 
as  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile.  The^  De- 
dhesa is  considered  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Blue  Nile,  of  which  he  regards 
the  Abai  as  only  a  branch.  The  Dedhesa  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Enarea,  and  has  a  course 
of  several  hundred  miles  W.  of  8.  before  it  joins 
the  Abai.  An  expedition  led  by  Russegger, 
a  German  traveller,  in  1887-8  ascended  its 
left  bank  as  far  as  lat  lO""  16',  or  consider- 
ably above  its  junction  with  the  AbaL  The 
Blue  Nile  he  ascertained  to  be  navigable  as 
far  as  Fazogle,  under  the  12th  parallel,  about 
1,500  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  total 
length  from  the  sources  of  the  Abai  is  supposed 
to  be  about  800  m. — ^The  sources  of  the  ^ahr- 
el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  so  called  from  the 
color  given  to  its  waters  by  the  day  with  whidi 
it  is  saturated,  are  yet  undiscovered,  and  great 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  S.  of  lat  8""  20'  N.,  to  which  point  it  has 
been  explored  by  expeditions  sent  up  from 
Khartoom  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt  CaptSpeke, 
an  TgngHah  officer,  who,  in  company  with  Gapt 
Burton,  travelled  in  1858  from  the  R  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  great  lake  Tanganyika,  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  in  lat  8"^  25'  8.,  made  a 
BMMurate  excursion  to  Nyanza,  another  great  lake 
lying  250  m.  to  the  N.  £.  of  Tanganyika,  and 
extending  N.  from  lat  2""  80'  S.  to  an  unknown 
distance  beyond  the  equator.  A  small  river 
flows  into  the  S.  end  of  this  lake,  and  on  its  W. 
shore  it  receives  several  streams  from  a  moun- 
tain range  which  Gapt.  Speke  calls  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon.  Gn  the  £.  side  it  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the 
snowv  mountains  B.  of  the  equator,  of  which 
Mt  Kenia  is  the  principal  peak.    Gapt  Speke 


considers  lakeNyaniaaslbeinMioiira  «#&• 
Nile,  and  the  river  IQvira  flowinir  frvn  las  X. 
•xtropiity  as  identical  with  the  Bahr-ci-AbiBi. 
Gapt  Burt<m,  who  did  not  accwtnwmy  Ua  «■ 
his  excursion  to  Lake  Nvanza,  flii<Bta  from 
this  opinion,  though  his  o^jectiona,  as  statad  la 
''The  Lake  Begions  of  Geatral  Africa,"*  ssa 
chiefly  theoretical,  and  are  wniftatly  iais- 
enced  by  personal  hostility  to  G^ptfipt^.  H* 
admits  that  ''the  altitude,  the  ooiifomMiliaa  «tf 
the  Nyanza  lake,  the  argiUaoeoos  color,  aadtht 
sweetness  of  its  waters  combine  to  soirgcas  tte 
it  may  be  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  White  Sils  ;^ 
but  says  on  the  other  hand:  "^ Tb«  pcriodtail 
swelling  of  the  Nyanza  lake,  wbidi,  flnnifwa  ■ 
oonsiderable  tract  of  land  on  the  aoiitli,B^W 
supposed — as  it  Ues  flush  with  the  basal  wmikm 
of  the  country— to  inundate  < 
low  lands  that  form  its  periphery, 
lief  in  the  possibility  of  its  bain^  dw  laal 
stream  of  the  Nile,  or  the  reservoir  of  ita  y^ 
odical  inundation.     In  Earagwah,   apoa  tks 
western  shore,  the  ma&QM  or  moneooa  Ihh 
from  October  to  Kay  or  June,  after  whkk  tks 
dry  season  sets  in.    The  Egyptiaii 
found  the  river  frJling  fiist  at  the  end  of « 
ary,  and  th^  learned  from  the  people  tbaft  s 
would  again  rise  about  the  end  of  MarciLSS 
which  season  the  sun  is  vertical  over  tKe  ef»> 
tor.    And  as  the  northern  eonntaniops  ef 
Eenia  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  fee  ksid 
like  Ugogo,  it  cannot  have  the  sufxtflaUt  «f 
moisture  necessary  to  send  forth  a  fint  d^ 
stream.    The  inundation  is  synchrosKNia  wiih 
the  great  fidls  of  the  northern  eqmSorial  w^ 
gions,  which  extend  from  July  to  fVfCiMibi, 
and  is  dependent  solehr  upon  the  tropical  rmm. 
dt  is  therefore  probable  that  the  trae  stiaiias 
of  the  ^holy  river*  will  be  fimnd  to  be  a  m*- 
work  of  runnels  and  rivuleta  of  aeasty  T 
sions,  flUed  by  monsoon  torrenta,  and 
a  little  swollen  by  melted  snow  on  tho  i 
water-parting  of  the  eastern  Lmuur  i 
Gapt  Burton  also  discredits  the  theory  tlal 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  one  of  the  eomcea  ef  tbt 
Nile,  and  maintains  that  the  lake  has  raally  ■» 
outlet    As  he  was  unable  to  reach  ita  Milh- 
em   extremity,  his  miinion,  which  ia  baead 
chiefly  upon  ouestionable  ns^tive  statcsBaattL  m 
far  from  conclusive.    The  great  extcat  ef  tht 
lake  and  the  vast  quantity  of  waUr  |iL^irf 
into  it  by  its  aflluents,  together  with  ita  ft«^ 
ness,  render  it  hi^y  improbable  that  it  ^m  be 
without  an  efllnent    A  native  AlHcaa.  liaf 
ben  Saied.  who  travelled  from  Zaniibar  to  ffta 
lake,  and  fhmished  an  account  of  hia  ezpadldia 
which  was  communicated  by  the  imrinant  AM- 
can  geogn^er  Mr.  Macqueea  to  the  ^  Jovm^ 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,*^  s^ya:  -h 
is  weU  known  by  all  the  people  there  ttea  Iha 
river  which  goes  through  Egypt  takes  ita  aovMa 
and  origin  fttxm  the  lake.**    Gi^  ^pek»  Ao 
reports,  in  ^^Blackwood's  Magarine*'  far  £afa. 
1859,  a  statement  made  by  Sheik  Hs^ai*,  a 
respectaUe  Arab  merchant,  who  awsa  ti. J  ft— i 
pex^onal  obsenratioii  that  a  large  river  i 
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oat  of  the  F.  end  of  the  lake.    The  troth  of  this 
anertion  is,  however,  denied  tj  Capt.  Speke; 
iBd  Oapt  Bnrton,  from  inquiries  made  hy  him 
of  the  people  at  the  farthest  northern  point 
resohed  hj  the  English  travellers,  unoeremoni- 
oaslj  pronounces  the  statement  a  deliberate 
£iIflehcK>d.  Bat  Dr.  Beke,  the  highest  authority 
(HI  these  questions,  says  in  his  recent  work 
on  **The  Sources  of  the  Nile"  (London,  1860), 
•peaking  of  Lake  Tanganyika :  **  Its  elevation  of 
aerely  1,800  feet  seems  to  militate  against  its 
connection  with  the  Nile,  especially  as  it  is  said 
to  be  encircled  and  shut  in  at  its  N.  extremity 
ij  a  range  of  mountains.    Still,  it  is  not  abso- 
toteljr  certain  that  Tanganyika  has  no  outlet 
through  or  round  those  mountains ;  and  beside, 
m  the  elevation  of  the  Nile  at  Ehartoom  is  only 
1,200  fec^  while  from  about  lat.  12"*  N.  the  main 
stretm  and  its  principal  arms  are  almost  on  a 
dead  level,  we  should  be  wrong  in  asserting 
the  phjsii^  impossibility  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river."    In  ^e  2d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  geography  Olaudius  Ptolemy 
itated  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  be  in  two  lakes 
Ijing  N.  of  a  snowy  range  which  he  calls  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  aood  which  he  describes 
ai  extending  for  10^  of  longitude  along  the  par- 
allel of  hit.  12"^  80'  S.    From  the  snows  of  these 
mountaina  were  principally  derived  the  waters 
of  the  two  lakes,  which  were  due  N.  of  the 
mountains,  the  western  lake  in  lat.  6^  and  the 
eastern  lake  in  7^  S.,  with  a  distance  betwe^i 
them  of  S^  of  longitude.     Recent  explora- 
tions show  the  substantial  accuracy  of  rtole- 
mfB  information;  though,  from  the  inevitable 
mperfection  of  astronomical  science  in  his  day, 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  incorrectly 
given,  and  the  snowy  range  of  mountains  of 
which  he  speaks  extends  from  N.  to  8.  instead 
of  from  £.  to  W.    The  recent  Egyptian  explor- 
ers ascertained  that  the  White  Nile  above  lat. 
10"  N.  divides  into  several  large  streams,  of 
which  the  Sobat  and  the  Tubiri  are  the  princi- 
pal   The  Sobat  unites  with  the  Tubiri  near 
kt  0**  N.    It  is  a  very  large  river,  and  is  said 
to  contribute  to  the  main  stream  nearly  half  its 
waters.    Little  is  known  however  of  its  upper 
course,  which  has  never  been  explored,  the 
Egyptian  expeditions  having  ascenaed  the  Tu- 
Im.    The  latter  river,  or  one  of  its  branches, 
ia  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beke,  probably  flows 
from  Lt^Ee  Nyanza,  which  he  regards  as  the 
eastern  kike  of  Ptolemy.    There  are  reports  of 
a  great  lake  said  to  be  situated  in  the  W.  of  the 
Faodongo  country,  which  la^e  M.  Brun-Rollet, 
a  Frenm  explorer,  lays  down  co^jecturally  on 
the  equator,  and  relatively  as  much  to  the  N. 
W.  of  Tanganyika  as  Nyanza  is  to  the  N.  £. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  western  lake  of  Pto- 
kmy,  and  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  White  Nile.    Lopez,  a  Portuguese  traveller 
near  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  cited  by 
Pigafetta  in  his  Belatione  del  reame  di  dmgo 
(1591),  reported  the  existence  of  two  great 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  says :  '^  The 
Nile   truly  has  its  origin  in  this  first  lake, 


which  is  in  lat.  12^  S.,  and  it  runs  400  m.  due 
N.,  and  enters  another  very  large  lake,  which 
is  called  by  the  natives  a  sea,  because  it  is 
220  m.  in  extent,  and  it  lies  under  the  equa- 
tor." Dr.  Beke  is  of  opinion  that  the  second 
lake  here  mentioned  is  probably  not  Nyanza, 
but  the  yet  unvisited  lake  mentioned  by  M. 
Brun-Bollet,  if  that  lake  really  exists.  He 
says  in  conclusion :  "  It  is,  however,  of  little 
avail  to  reason  on  insufficient  data.  This  alone 
is  certain— that  all  the  head  streams  of  the 
Nile  must  be  thoroughly  explored  before  it 
would  be  in  our  power  to  finally  and  irrevo- 
cably decide  which  among  them  is  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  the  source  of  the  Nile."  A 
Erench  expedition  under  MM.  Miani  and  Pe- 
glioux  is  now  (1860)  exploring  the  White  Nile. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  is  from  Mr.  Petherick  of  Khartoom,  who 
after  ascending  from  that  city  400  m.  proceeded 
by  land  for  25  days  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  reached,  in  long.  27"*  E.,  and  nearly  under 
the  equator,  a  granitic  ridge  of  mountains 
rising  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  plain. 
Beyond  that  point  nothing  is  yet  known.^ — ^The 
course  of  the  White  Nile  above  its  junction 
with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Kbartoom  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1827  by  M.  Linant,  who  ascended  the 
stream  as  far  as  El-Ais  in  lat.  18**  48'  N.  A 
few  years  afterward  Mehemet  All,  pasha  of 
Egypt,  determined  to  have  the  river  explored 
to  its  sources.  Accordin^y,  between  1889  and 
1842,  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  that 
purpose ;  the  first  ascended  to  lat.  6"*  80'  N., 
discovering  on  its  passage  the  mouth  of  the 
Sobat,  Lake  No,  and  the  Bi^-el-6hazal ;  the 
second  reached  lat  4''  42'  N. ;  and  the  third 
went  not  quite  so  fiir.  M.  d*  Arnaud,  the  scien- 
tific chief  of  the  second  and  most  successfril 
expedition,  states  in  his  pubUahed  report  that  at 
about  90  m.  beyond  the  furthest  point  reached 
by  him  several  branches  united,  of  which  the 
principal  one  came  from  beyond  an  extensive 
country  called  Bari.  Lacono,  the  king  of  Bari, 
told  the  explorers  that  the  course  of  the  river 
could  be  followed  southward  a  distance  of  80 
days'  journey  or  600  or  700  m.  beyond  his  do- 
minions. Of  tiiis  expedition  an  account  was 
also  published  by  Ferdinand  Weme,  a  (German 
who  went  with  D'Amand  as  a  volunteer.  His 
work,  EnpediUon  eur  Entdechung  de$  foeissen 
Mky  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  "The  White  Nile"  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1849).— In  Nov.  1849,  Dr.  Enobleoher, 
a  Boman  Catholic  missionary  at  Khartoom, 
accompanied  the  annual  trading  expedition 
sent  up  the  Nile  by  the  Egyptian  authori- 
ties. After  14  days'  sailing  the  expedition 
passed  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Shillooks, 
a  numerous  and  savage  negro  nation,  and 
reached  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  banks 
were  covered  with  continuous  villages  to  the 
estimated  number  of  7,000.  The  river  was 
here  so  broad  that  in  some  places  the  low 
shores  were  hardly  risible.  The  lotus  grows 
abundantly  in  the  shallows,  and  the  appearance 
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of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blossoms  as  they 
flash  open  at  sunrise  is  described  as  a  scene  of 
vegetable  pomp  and  splendor  which  can  be 
witnessed  m  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Be- 
yond lat  10**  is  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  where 
the  beantifol  dhelleb  palm  is  first  seen,  which 
has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick  in  the  middle, 
bat  tapering  toward  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan-like  leaves.  Tne  for- 
ests also  comprise  donm  palms  andinunense 
tamarinds.  On  Nov.  29  the  vessels  reached 
a  large  town  called  Vav,  where  the  people 
brought  quantities  of  elephants*  tnsks  to  ex- . 
change  for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants  and 
girafles  were  now  frequently  seen,  with  num- 
bers of  white  herons  perched  composedly  on 
the  backs  and  heads  of  the  elephants.  On  Dec. 
2  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bo- 
bat,  which  is  650  feet  broad  at  its  entrance  into 
the  NUe.  From  lat.  9**  26'  to  6**  60'  K  there 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  scenery.  The  for- 
ests disappear,  and  the  shores  become  marshy 
and  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  noxious  miasmas  and  filled  with  countless 
swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  The  water 
of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant  and  green 
with  vegetable  matter.  In  lat  9*  16'  is  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  or  Gazelle  lake,  thus  named 
from  the  Gazelle  rjyer,  which  fiows  into  it  on 
the  W.  side.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  about  9 
feet,  but  the  reeds  and  water  plants  with  which 
it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface  and  render  the 
navigation  difilcult.  Its  shores  are  inhabit- 
ed by  Nuehr  negroes.  Beyond  this  lake  the 
course  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
its  current  sluggish.  Beyond  lat.  8"*  was  the 
land  of  the  Eyks,  a  race  of  herdsmen  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  prin- 
cipal chief  resides  at  the  village  of  Augwen. 
South  of  the  Eyks  dwell  the  EUiabs,  in  whose 
country  the  river  divides  into  two  branches. 
On  Dec.  81  the  expedition  reached  the  country 
of  the  Zhirs;  and  on  Jan.  2, 1850,  Dr.  Enob- 
lecher  saw  in  the  S.  £.  the  granite  mountain  of 
Nierkanyi,  which  is  in  the  Bari  country  in  lat. 
5°  N.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had  seen 
since  passing  lat.  10°  85'.  The  intervening 
q>ace  is  a  vast  plain  interspersed  with  reedy 
swamps  of  stagnant  water.  The  Zhirs  are  very 
superior  to  the  Nuehrs  and  Eyks  in  stature, 
shape,  and  manners,  own  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  and  cultivate  large  fields  of  grain.  They 
go  entirely  naked,  but  are  remarkably  chaste 
and  modest.  On  Jan.  14  the  expedition  reach- 
ed the  rapids  of  the  White  Kile  at  the  island 
of  Tsanker,  in  lat.  4''  49'  N.,  the  farthest  point 
•  reached  by  any  previous  expedition.  Dr. 
Enoblecher,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
rapids  and  in  sailing  16  m.  further  through  a 
broad,  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river,  to  the 
Bari  village  of  Tokiman.  The  country  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  abounding  in  trees 
and  densely  peopled ;  the  current  of  the  river 
was  rapid,  and  Uie  atmosphere  pure  and  health- 
toL  On  Jan.  16  the  expedition  reached  Log- 
wek,  a  village  which  takes  its  name  from  a 


granite  peak  600  feei  hlgji  on  tli*  left  hmk 
oftheNile,in1at.4M0'.  Dr.  KnobkdMr  m- 
cended  this  hill,  which  commanded  a  viav 
of  almost  the  entire  Bari  ooimtry,  aad  ttm 
the  river  winding  out  of  sight  among  a  n^i 
of  mountains  toward  the  8.  W.  Ita  width  M 
Logwek  was  about  650  feet  and  its  depth  fros 
5  to  8  feety  the  season  being  a  dry  one.  At 
Baris  are  a  fine  race  of  negroes^  many  of  dMM 
7  feet  high,  with  well  knit,  symmetrieal,  MM- 
cular,  and  active  forms.  They  are  fecries  tmi 
independent  in  their  demeanor,  and  cbearfal 
good-natured,  and  affectionate.  In  mmkiwf 
and  working  iron  they  show  remarkAble  ikiC 
and  their  spears  are  elegantly  famed  mi 
admirably  tempered.  Beyond  Logwek  Dr. 
Enoblecher  was  unable  to  penetrate ;  iod  al- 
though several  European  explorers  hare  wbam 
ascended  the  White  Kile,  nothing  deflnits  is  iS 
the  present  time  (Dec.  1860)  Imown  of  dit 
result  of  their  researches.  Bayard  Taylor,  m 
his  *^  Journey  to  Central  Africa,^  tbna  c«»- 
dudes  his  account  of  Dr.  Enoblecher^s  expedi- 
tion :  **  The  pictures  which  these  reeent  wpW 
rations  present  to  ns  add  to  the  stately  aad 
sublime  associations  with  which  the  yUe  it  m- 
vested;  and  that  miraculous  flood  wi&  lam 
nothing  of  his  interest  when  the  mystery  w^aek 
veils  his  origin  shall  be  finally  dispelled.  Al- 
though, in  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  hm 
vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  rea&nd  a 
portion  of  my  dream,  I  could  not  torn  away 
from  the  vision  of  those  untrodden  aofitade^ 
crowned  by  the  fiashing  snows  of  EifizoaD^i*'^ 
the  monarch  of  African  mountaina,  withnct  a 
keen  pang  of  regret.  Since  Oolumboa  first  loa^ 
ed  upon  San  Salvador,  the  earth  baa  btit  oat 
emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her  be«towaL  and 
that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  firat  driak 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  KUe,  ma6ir 
the  snow  fields  of  Eilimancyaro." — ^From  ELip- 
toom  the  tmited  waters  of  the  White  NDe  mi 
Blue  Nile  flow  northward  about  60  m^  mi 
then  make  a  sudden  bend  to  the  £.  betvevs  a 
thick  cluster  of  islands.  At  this  point  tbcrt  w 
a  rapid  extending  half  way  acrosa  the  rrvcc 
and  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  12th 
of  the  Nile,  it  being  the  last  which  is 
ascendinff  from  the  sea  till  the  traveller  i  _ 
on  the  White  Nile  the  rapids  in  the  Bari  < 
try,  and  on  the  lUue  Nile  the  catara  ' 
which  the  river  descends  from  the  AbysBiaB 
highlands.  Here  the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  Mbk 
compressed  between  high  hills  of  naked  ni 
sandstone  rock.  From  the  12th  oatarKt  ii 
fiows  in  a  S.  £.  direction  to  Shendv.  and  is 
studded  with  islands  cowred  with  s  iiiiai'— I 
growth  of  palms,  mimosas,  acacias^  arc 
and  other  trees.  The  banks  are  high  i 
and  covered  with  bushes  and  rank  i 
of  black  rock  make  the  navintioa 
and  dtfigerous.  The  country  tt  thickly  , 
lated  wilh  Shygeean  negroes.  Sbettdy 
long  straggling  town  of  mud  huta,  witb  i 
10,000  inhabitants.  From  Shendy  the 
runs  N. £.  past  the  ruina  of  Meroft aod  tlirns^h 
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a  ooontry  onltiyated  with  dorra  and  cotton  of 
excellent  quality.  At  the  distance  of  160  m. 
below  Khartoom,  in  lat.  17^  45',  the  Atbara, 
called  also  Bahr-«el-A8wad  or  Black  river  from 
the  quantity  of  black  earth  brought  down  by 
it  during  the  rains,  enters  the  Nile  on  the  right 
bank,  flowing  from  the  S.  £.  It  is  the  ancient 
Astaboras,  and  comes  from  Abyssinia,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Tacazze.  The  peninsula  be- 
tween it  and  the  Blae  Nile  was  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mero^,  which  was  called  an  island 
bj  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  were 
accustomed  to  give  this  name  to  the  irregular 
spaces  included  between  confluent  rivers.  The 
Atbara  is  the  last  confluent  of  the  Nile,  which 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  presents  the  unparal- 
leled phenomenon  of  a  river  flowing  1,600  m. 
withont  a  branch.  It  contributes  to  the  Nile 
the  largest  part  of  the  slimy  mud  which  fer- 
tilixes  Egypt  At  about  50  or  60  m.  up  its 
stream  the  Atbara  receives  from  the  E.  the 
Mogreb,  which  rises  in  the  Bishariyeh  moun- 
tains near  the  Red  sea;  and  100  m.  higher  up 
non  the  E.  side,  it  approaches  the  Ehor-el- 
,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Red  sea, 
while  its  waters  during  and  after  the  rdny 
season  also  overflow  into  the  Atbara,  though 
doriog  the  dry  season  this  conmiunication  alto- 
gether ceases.  In  lat.  14**  N.  the  Atbara  di- 
vides into  two  great  streams,  the  larger  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Tacazze,  and  rises  in 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  in  the  provinces  of 
Angotand  Lasta;  and  the  other,  the  Gwangwe 
or  Goang,  which  is  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  Atbara,  has  its  sources  in  the  highlands  to 
the  K.  and  N.  W,  of  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea. 
From  its  confluence  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile 
flows  through  Nubia  for  700  m.  to  Syene  or 
Aaswan  on  Uie  frontiers  of  Egypt.  It  passes 
over  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  all  com- 
posed of  granite  or  kindred  rocks.  For  120 
m.  from  the  Atbara  it  runs  nearly  N.  through 
the  country  of  the  Berbers.  A  strip  of  arable 
land  about  2  m.  in  breadth  borders  the  river ; 
bejond  it  all  is  desert,  the  inundation  not  ex- 
tending farther.  At  Aboo  Hanuned,  where  the 
river  is  divided  by  the  large  rocky  island  of 
tfogreb,  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  S.  W.,  and 
runs  in  that  direction  about  100  m.,  enclosing 
on  its  left  bank  a  region  called  the  desert  of 
Bahiouda,  which  was  occupied  in  ancient  times 
bj  the  NubsD,  from  whom  Nubia  derives  its 
name.  The  navigation  in  this  part  is  impeded 
bj  rapids,  and  the  land  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion is  so  small  in  extent  that  the  inhabitants 
avail  themselves  of  the  patches  of  loamy  soil 
which  the  river  deposits  in  the  rocky  hoUows. 
TraveDers  going  down  the  Nile  quit  the  river 
at  Aboo  Horned  and  cross  the  desert  to  Eo- 
rosko,  a  march  of  250  m.,  while  by  the  course 
of  the  river  the  distance  between  the  same 
^nts  is  upward  of  600  m.  The  banks  of  the 
KHe  where  it  skirts  the  desert  of  Bahiouda  on 
the  N.  contain  no  antiquities ;  but  at  Nouri  on 
the  left  bank,  below  the  4th  cataract,  are  the 
remains  of  35  pyramids,  of  which  about  half 


are  in  good  preservation ;  they  have,  however, 
no  sculptures  or  hieroglyphics,  nor  are  there 
any  ruins  which  indicate  tne  former  existence 
of  a  city.  Eight  miles  below  Nouri,  on  the 
right  bank,  is  Jebel-el-Birkel,  a  hill  of  crum- 
bling sandstone  400  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile 
distant  from  the  river.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
hill  are  18  pyramids  from  85  to  60  feet  in  height. 
Here  are  also  the  remains  of  several  large 
Egyptian  temples,  one  of  them  nearly  500  feet 
in  length.  These  ruins  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  southern  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  the  city  to  which  they  belonged  was 
probably  N^ata,  the  capital  of  Tirhaka,  the 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  also  of  those  sov- 
ereigns of  Ethiopia  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt.  A  short  distance 
below  Jebel-el-Birkel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  village  of  Merawe,  nearly  opposite 
to  which  is  the  point  from  which  travellers  up 
the  Nile  begin  their  march  across  the  desert 
of  Bahiouda  to  Shendy,  and  thus  cut  off  the 

Seat  upper  bend  of  the  river.  Afterpassing 
erawe  the  Nile  continues  to  the  S.  W.  till  it 
reaches  lat.  18^,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  N. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  desert  on  both  sides  reaches  to  the 
banks,  and  there  is  little  cultivable  land  except 
on  the  islands.  The  kingdom  of  Dongola,  now 
subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  begins  at  this 
point,  and  reaches  to  the  second  cataract  nearly 
800  m.  northward.  This  region  is  tolerably 
fertile,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  no  longer 
rocky,  and  the  annual  inundation  diffusing  it- 
self over  a  large  extent  of  land,  abotmding  in 
fine  pastures  and  producing  a  breed  of  exceUent 
horses.  A  little  above  the  third  cataract,  in 
lat.  19"  12'  N.,  is  the  island  of  Argo,  which  is 
12  m.  long,  and  contains  a  number  of  ruins, 
among  them  two  overthrown  colossal  statues 
of  gray  granite  in  Ethiopian  costume  with 
Egyptian  features.  Below  the  third  cataract, 
in  lat.  20^  the  Nile  makes  a  large  bend  to  the 
E. ;  and  travellers  usually  take  a  straight  line 
through  the  desert  to  Saleb  on  the  left  bank, 
where  are  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  and  its 
imposing  and  picturesque  position  on  the  line 
which  separates  the  desert  from  the  fertile 
land.  A  few  miles  below,  the  large  island  of 
Sais  divides  the  river,  which  soon  after  con- 
tracts between  granite  rocks  so  dosely  thcrt  it 
is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  rocks 
bang  over  the  shore  and  fill  the  river  with 
shoals,  causing  so  many  eddies,  rapids,  and 
shallows,  that  navigation  is  practicable  only  at 
the  time  of  highest  flood,  and  is  even  then 
dangerous.  About  half  way  between  the  isl- 
and of  Sais  and  the  second  cataract,  in  lat.  21° 
29',  is  the  village  of  Senmeh  on  the  left  bank, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  temple  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  of  still  larger  dimensions  and  of  equal 
antiquity.    These  buildings  mark  the  site  of  a 

gopulous  city,  whose  name  has  been  lost  from 
istory.    As  the  river  approaches  the  second 
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cataract  in  lat  S2^  the  porphyritio  and  granitic 
rocks  on  its  banks  give  place  to  sandstone. 
The  second  cataract,  which  was  called  bj  the 
ancients  the  great  cataract,  is,  like  all  the  others, 
formed  by  primitive  rocks  rising  through  the 
sandstone.  In  a  snccession  of  islands  dividing 
the  stream,  which  foams  and  rushes  between 
them,  with  a  roar  which  may  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  is  rather  a 
collection  of  rapids  than  a  fall.  A  city  once 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  three  ancient 
temples  are  yet  visible.  From  the  second  cat* 
aract  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of 
220  m.,  there  is  a  multitude  of  temples,  some 
on  the  right,  some  on  the  left  bank,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  Aboo  Sambool 
or  Ipsambul,  anciently  Ibsciak,  on  the  left  bank, 
two  days*  journey  below  the  cataract.  (See 
Aboo  Sambool.)  A  few  miles  lower  down,  at 
Ibrim,  the  ancient  Primis,  are  ruins  of  the 
same  kind,  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  I.  and 
Rhamses  III.  Just  beyond  Ibrim  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  compressed  between  a  range  of 
sandstone  hills  rishig  almost  perpendicularly, 
so  close  to  the  shore  that  there  is  hardly  room 
to  pass  between  their  bases  and  the  water.  A 
few  ndles  below,  at  Derr,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Nubia,  the  river  bends  abruptly  to  the  S.  and 
then  again  to  the  N.  All  this  region  abounds 
in  temples  of  Rhamses  III..  Thothmes  m.  and 
lY.,  and  Amenoph  II.  Amada,  two  hours^ 
sail  below  Derr,  has  a  temple  whose  sculptures 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merit;  and  the  traveller 
descending  the  river  passes  in  rapid  succession 
Wady  Esseboua,  the  valley  of  Lions;  Dakkeh, 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Thoth ;  Pselcis,  the  far- 
thest point  to  the  S.  at  which  any  traces  of 
Greek  or  Roman  dominion  have  been  found  on 
monuments;  Dandonr,  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  and  Kalabsche,  the  an- 
cient Talmis,  situated  in  lat.  28''  80',  directly 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  there  is  a 
temple  founded  by  Amenoph  III.,  rebuilt  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repaired  by  Augustus, 
Caligula,  and  Tri^an.  The  Nile  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  described  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  as 
*'  a  river  of  the  north  under  a  southern  sun. 
The  mountains  rise  on  either  hand  fh>m  the 
water^s  edge ;  piles  of  dark  sandstone  or  por- 
phyry rock,  sometimes  1,000  feet  in  height, 
where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch 
and  jag  on  their  crests,  everv  fissure  on  their 
sides,  revealed  in  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and 
crystalline  that  nothing  but  one  of  our  cloud- 
less mid- winter  days  can  equal  it.  Their  hue 
near  at  hand  is  a  glaring  brown ;  in  the  dis- 
tance an  intense  violet  On  the  W.  bank  they 
are  lower;  and  the  sand  of  that  vast  desert, 
which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  haa 
heaped  itself  over  their  shoulders  and  poured 
long  drifts  and  rills  even  to  the  water.  In 
color  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approaching  a 
salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  almost 
equals  that  of  the  snow  fields  of  the  Alps. 
The  arable  la<id  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in 
breadth  on  either  side  of  the  river.    It  supports 


a  f^w  scattering  dale  pahna^  which  are  iIm  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  Nubians.  ....  TUi 
part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the  Kcaooe  tite, 
who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  Tbcyaad 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  g«9Mnl 
name  of  Barabra,  nearly  equivalent  to  barfa^ 
rians,  by  the  Arabs.  They  are  more  ttapid 
than  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  but  their  charaelv 
for  truth  and  honesty  is  superior.**  The  riM 
of  the  Nile  during  the  annual  inmidtioc  ii  it 
some  parts  of  this  region  as  much  aa  80  iMt, 
but  the  height  of  the  banks  is  such  that  the  ad- 
jacent land  derives  little  benefit  from  tbe  onr^ 
flow.  At  the  boundary  between  KnUa  mi 
Egypt  is  the  island  of  Philsp,  where  the  Nile  k 
8,000  feet  broad.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  lonff,  and  is  covered  with  pidnreeqiie  rna 
of  temples,  almost  entirely  of  the  ihms  of  thi 
Ptolemies  and  of  the  Roman  eraperora.  laBit* 
diately  below  PhilfD  are  the  udla  called  tW 
first  cataract,  the  last  in  descending  the  rivo^ 
which  extend  to  Asswan,  the  ancient  Syst. 
and  to  the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  ridge  of 
granite  by  which  they  are  cansed  eroMo  Ot 
river  and  extends  into  the  desert  on  eftlwr  ada 
The  rocks  are  much  more  rugged  than  ^ttm 
of  the  second  cataract,  and  rise  to  the  h<irkl 
of  40  feet.  There  are  three  principal  &&: 
at  the  steepest,  which  is  about  80  feet  wide, 
the  descent  is  about  12  feet  in  100.  Tb«  tmin 
descent  in  a  space  of  6  m.  is  80  feet,  uA  ths 
whole  constitutes  a  series  of  rapids  nuher  tha 
falls,  and  may  be  passed  by  boata  when  ths 
water  is  high.  From  the  quarries  on  the  hmk» 
were  derived  the  coloesal  statues,  oU&fai, 
and  monoliths  which  are  found  throoglMtf 
Egypt.  The  island  of  Elephantine  just  oppeoCt 
to  Syene,  is  fertile  and  covered  with  vcrdve. 
From  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  tl 
700  m.,  the  Nile  runs  down  a  gentle  decfiritr 
of  about  600  feet  The  valley  through  wM 
it  fiows  till  it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  deha  va- 
ries in  breadth,  and  has  an  average  of  7  nu  tW 
greatest  width  being  11m.  A  short  ^Oaart 
below  Syene  begins  a  district  of  wmodsieot, 
which  extends  nearly  to  lat  25\  This  psrt 
of  the  valley  Is  narrow  and  barren.  Kear  )A 
25''  is  Edfoo,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Man** 
which  stands  on  the  right  bank,  and  has  tvt 
famous  temples  built  by  the  Ptolemies,  Urn 
largest  of  which  is  the  b^  preserved  of  all  ths 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Egjrpt  At  Eoieh  or  La- 
topolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  80  m.  westward.  th» 
valley  of  the  river  expands  to  the  width  t( 
nearly  5  m.  Hero  are  the  remains  of  a  auf* 
nificent  temple  built  by  the  Roman  euipctera 
Still  lower  aown  the  rocks  of  Jebelain  or  tW 
^^two  mountains'^  approach  so  near  each  other 
on  opposite  sides,  that  the  river  ocoupice  wmij 
the  whole  valley.  Here  the  sandstone  diM^ 
pears,  and  limestone  hills  succeed,  whirh  her- 
der the  river  till  it  reaches  the  delta.  There  m 
consequently  from  this  point  a  wider  faktcfnl 
of  fertile  land,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  FWy 
miles  below  Edfoo  stand  the  magnificent  niiBS 
of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  I^TI^ 
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Here  the  river  is  1^  m.  wide,  and  is  ^Tided  bj 
ifllffids.  On  the  right  bank  are  the  modem 
TiUflgM  of  Jjaor  and  Kamak,  on  the  left 
Medinet  Aboo  and  Gonma.  Frcnn  Thebes  the 
trareller  descending  the  river  passes  nnmerons 
raiiUySt  Medamot,  at  Koos  or  Apollinopolis 
Parrtf  and  at  Coptos  on  the  right  bank ;  and 
OQ  the  left  bank,  88  m.  below  lliebes,  reaches 
Deodera,  the  ancient  Tentjra,  where  are  seen 
the  m^estic  remains  of  the  temple  of  Athor, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Not  far  below  this  the  river  bends  to 
the  W.f  and  at  How  or  Diospolis  Parva  on  the 
left  bank  begins  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of 
the  Kile,  c^led  the  Bahr  Jnsnf  or  river  of  Jo- 
seph, which  flows  between  the  river  and  the 
Lrbian  hills  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fayoom. 
m  far  dhtant  is  Abydos  or  This,  one  of  the 
meet  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  the  birthplace  of 
Menea,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs.  Beyond  this 
are  Chemnis  or  Panopolis  on  the  E.  bank,  Sy  oot, 
the  ancient  Lycopolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  and  a 
little  lower  down  on  both  banks  the  grottos  of 
Mao&loat,  the  sepulchres  of  embalmed  dogs, 
cits,  and  crocodiles.  8till  lower  are  the  ruins 
of  Heraiopolis  Magna  on  the  W.  side,  and  the 
remains  of  Antinod  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  Ro- 
man stjle.  North  of  Antino§,  on  the  E.  bank, 
ire  the  &moas  grottos  of  Beni-Hassan,  about 
80  m  nomber,  excavated  by  the  kings  of  the 
I8th  dynasty,  and  containing  paintings  of  scenes 
ia  the  civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  from  which  modem  Egyptologists 
have  derived  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
minners  and  customs  of  that  people.  From  this 
point  the  course  of  the  river  presents  no  re- 
markable feature  till  it  reaches  Beni-Sooef  in  lat. 
29**,  where  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills  begins  to 
retire  from  the  river,  bends  toward  the  N.  W., 
md  again  returning  toward  the  river  encloses  the 
^oyinoe  of  Fayoom,  in  which  were  the  lake  of 
Maris,  the  labyrinth,  and  the  city  of  Orocodi- 
lopolis.  The  next  objects  of  interest  in  descend- 
ing Uie  stream  are  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor  and 
of  Saccara,  and  finally  the  great  pyramids  of 
^iieh,  the  royal  sepulchres  of  ancient  Hem- 

eXhis  metropolis,  whose  remains  have 
hitely  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  stood  on 
the  W.  bank.  A  few  mUee  lower  down,  on  the 
£.  hank,  is  Oairo,  the  present  capital,  A  little 
iboTe  Oairo  the  double  chain  of  hills  between 
▼hieh  the  Nile  has  so  long  flowed  terminates, 
^lose  on  ^e  K  side  turning  oflf  toward  the  head 
of  the  Red  sea,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side 
wtnnnng  toward  the  N.  W.  From  this  point 
the  Nile  expands,  and  its  current  slackens,  and 
*o(m  hegins  to  flow  sluggishly  in  se])arate 
hranches.  Twelve  miles  below  Cairo  is  the 
«pex  of  the  delta,  the  point  of  separation,  which 
^  ancient  times  was  6  or  7  m.  higher  up. 
From  here  to  the  sea  the  delta  spreads  for  90 
0^1  a  hroad  and  perfectly  level  idluvial  plain, 
^ithont  a  hill,  rock,  or  natural  elevation  of 
^jkind.  Anciently  the  Nile  traversed  the 
delta  by  7  branches,  of  which  only  8  appear  to 
hare  been  of  much  size,  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern 


arm,  the  Oanopio  or  western,  and  the  Seben- 
nytio  or  middle  arm.  The  Pelusiac  branch  is 
now  dry.  On  the  E.  side  of  it,  not  far  from 
the  apex  of  the  delta,  was  Heliopolis,  the  On 
of  Scripture,  of  whose  ruins  only  an  obelisk  re- 
mains. Twenty  miles  lower  down  was  Bubas- 
tis;  and  still  lower,  near  the  sea,  though  its 
remains  are  now  several  miles  inland,  was  Pe- 
lusium,  from  which  the  mouth  derived  its 
name.  The  ancient  Sebennytic  branch  had  its 
mouth  where  the  lake  of  Bourlos  now  lies,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  represented  by 
the  more  easterly  of  the  two  present  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  tbat  of  Damietta.  The  Canopio 
branch  is  represented  by  the  flrst  part  of  the 
present  Kosetta  branch  as  far  as  lat.  81  ^,  whence 
It  turned  to  the  W.  and  entered  the  sea  near 
the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The  two  mouths  by  which 
the  river  now  enters  the  Mediterranean  are 
about  80  m.  apart,  and  are  in  lat.  80*^  31'  N. 
The  W.  or  Rosetta  branch  is  the  usual  channel 
of  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cai- 
ro, and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  at  regu- 
lar intervals ;  it  is  1,800  feet  broad,  and  has  in 
the  dry  season  a  depth  of  about  6  feet  The 
Damietta  branch  is  900  feet  wide,  and  its  depth 
when  the  river  is  lowest  is  about  8  feet. — In 
the  ordinary  state  of  its  waters  the  Nile  has  not 
depth  sufficient  for  vessels  of  more  than  60  tons 
burden,  but  during  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion the  depth  of  water  is  40  feet,  and  large 
vessels  can  ascend  to  Oairo.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept.  20  and 
80,  when  it  is  usually  at  Cairo  24  feet  above 
the  low  water  level,  and  at  Thebes  86  feet. 
About  the  middle  of  October  it  begins  to 
fall,  and  is  at  the  lowest  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  rise  sometimes  reaches  80  feet, 
and  the  overflow  then  does  great  damage ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  falls  short  of  18 
feet,  the  harvests  fail,  and  Egypt  experiences 
a  famine.  Of  the  66  inundations  between  1785 
and  1801,  11  were  very  high,  80  good,  16  fee- 
ble, and  9  insufficient.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  charged  with  mud,  which  it  deposits  during 
the  inundation  over  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt 
to  an  avera^  depth  of  not  more  than  the  20th 
part  of  an  inch  each  year.  Notwithstanding 
its  turbidness,  the  water  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some, and  is  freely  drunk  by  the  people,  among 
whom  the  saying  is  proverbial  that  he  who 
has  drunk  of  the  Nile  will  always  long  to  return 
and  drink  of  it  again.— On  the  island  of  Rhod- 
dah,  near  Cairo,  is  the  celebrated  nilometer  for 
indicating  the  hei^t  of  the  Nile  during  the 
annual  inundation.  It  consists  of  a  square  well 
or  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gradu- 
ated pillar,  divided  into  cubits  of  about  22  mches 
each.  A  nilometer  existed  at  Memphis  in  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Ptolemies  there  was  one  at  Eilethyia,  and 
another  at  Elephantine  in  the  reigns  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  The  first  nilometer 
built  after  the  Arab  conquest  was  erected  at 
Helwan  about  A.  D.  700.    The  present  one  in 
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the  island  of  Rhoddah  is  attributed  to  the  oa- 
lipL  Amin,  who  reigned  from  818  to  838.  Dur- 
ing the  inundation  4  criers  proclaim  every  morn- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Cairo  the  height  to  which 
the  water  has  risen.  When  it  has  reached  18 
cubits  the  canals  are  opened  and  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  over  the  land. — Just  below  the  apex 
of  the  delta  is  the  barrage  or  great  dam,  com- 
menced by  the  French  engineer  Linant  and 
still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  to  hold  back 
the  waters  and  keep  them  in  reserve,  so  that 
by  letting  them  out  at  proper  seasons  two  in- 
undations may  be  produced  in  a  year.  It  will 
consist  when  completed  of  62  arches  spanning 
each  of  the  two  channels  into  which  the  Nile 
is  here  divided  (the  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
branches),  beside  a  central  arch  90  feet  in 
width,  flanked  by  lofty  stone  towers.  The 
point  of  the  delta  between  the  two  branches 
is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and 
the  abutments  which  join  it  are  fortified  by  tow- 
ers 60  or  70  feet  high.  The  piers  have  curved 
breakwaters  on  the  upper  side.  The  material 
is  brick  faced  with  stone.  During  low  water 
it  is  intended  to  close  the  side  arches,  and  thus 
gain  water  enough  to  fill  all  the  irrigating 
canals.  A  French  company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  steam  tow-boats  on  the  Nile 
was  approved  by  the  viceroy,  Oct.  9,  1864. — 
The  Nile  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are 
large  eels^hite  trout,  and  a  large  species  of 
salmon.  The  overflow  of  the  White  Nile  brings 
down  vast  quantities  of  fish,  probably  from 
some  great  lake.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  but  the 
hippopotamus  is  seldom  found  below  the  2d 
cataract,  and  the  crocodile  has  been  extenni- 
nated  from  Lower  Egypt. 

NILES,  a  town  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  .on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dowagiac,  ana  on  the  Michigan 
central  railroad,  192  m.  W.  by  8.  from  Detroit; 
pop.  in  1859  estimated  at  5,000.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the 
state  university.  It  contains  also  a  number 
of  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments,  2 
weekly  newspaper  ofiSces,  and  6  churches,  viz. : 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

NILES,  Hezekiah,  an  American  journalist, 
bom  Got.  10,  1777,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
April  2,  1889.  lie  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
founder  in  181 1  of  "  Niles's  Register,"  a  weekly 
journal,  published  at  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  till  Aug.  1886.  The  "  Register" 
was  republished  by  him  in  32  volumes,  extend- 
ing from  1812  to  1827,  and  was  continued  by 
his  son  W.  O.  Niles  and  others  till  June  27, 
1849,  making  51  volumes  in  all. 

NILES,  John  Milton,  an  American  author 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
1787,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  81,  1856. 
Receiving  only  a  common  school  education, 
until  his  20th  year  he  was  principally  engaged 
in  labor  upon  the  farm,  cultivated  by  himself 


and  an  elder  brother.  At  that  tgeheifiiM 
himself  to  study,  and  afterward  eniotd  a  kr 
oflice.  While  yet  a  student  he  warmly  ttfon- 
ed  the  p<^cy  of  President  Madison,  in  tffm- 
tion  to  the  general  sentiment  whidi  Uwn  jn- 
vailed  in  Connecticut.  Not  being  imiiMdiittW 
successftd  in  his  profession,  he  rithcd  in  hij 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsjhiua,  vtk 
some  idea  of  finding  a  new  home,  but  retamd 
to  Connecticut  undecided.  In  1817,  vUb  \ht 
cooperation  of  othere,  he  establkhed  the  **  Hut- 
fora  Times,"  of  which  he  was  principti  ediiiT 
for  several  years,  and  to  which  he  contritaiirf 
for  80  vears.  He  was  apnointed  in  1831  by  tb 
general  assembly  one  of  tne  assodate  jod|re«fcr 
the  county  court  of  Hartford,  and  in  1834  w« 
elected  representative  from  the  town  <tf  Hat- 
ford  to  the  general  assembly.  Hewasnonumttj 
for  senator  in  1827,  but  was  unsuocetrfnl  oo  k- 
count  of  his  known  partiality  for  Gen.  JackM. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Htrtiord  ■ 
1829,  but  resigned  on  receiving  the  accitni 
appointment  of  U.  8.  senator,  a  post  Bsd*  fF 
cant  by  the  death  of  Nathan  Smith,  which  k 
retained  until  1889.  In  1889  and  1840  kc  ra 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Coo- 
necticut,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  becauM  poilr 
master-general  under  President  Via  Bina. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  8.  Mtitt  is 
1842 ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  hit  Una  ia 
1849  he  retired  from  official  life.  He  tisd 
for  republication  in  1816  a  large  EngU  wort 
*^  The  Independent  Whig,"  and  compiled  in  cce* 
function  with  Dr.  John  C.  Pease,  his  brolb»- 
m-law,  a  gazetteer  of  Oonnecticiit  sad  BM 
Island,  published  in  1819.  He  was  sIm  tk  »- 
thor  of  a  "  life  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Pmy' 
(Hartford,  1820) ;  "  History  of  South  Amtnrt 
and  Mexico,  and  a  View  of  Texas*"  (HtfM. 
1889) ;  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  containf 
orations,  addresses,  &c.y  upon  a  great  rant^ 
of  subjects.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  t^- 
000  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  as  a  chaifr 
fhnd,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  to  W 
dbtributed  among  the  poor. 

NILES,  Nathanikl,  an  American  d&rgjwm. 
inventor,  and  politician,  bom  in  Sooth  ^of 
ston,  R.  I.,  April  8,  1741,  died  Oct  81,  !*• 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  is  ]7<1 
afterward  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  tMfk< 
for  a  time  in  New  York  city.  Under  Dr.  Bti- 
lamy  he  studied  theology  and  was  hctaad  t» 
preach,  but  refused  to  settle  over  anj  chvci 
although  he  preached  in  several  places  iaj^ 
England.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Xorvki 
Conn.,  he  invented  a  process  of  makinf  v.7» 
from  bar  iron  by  water  power,  and  coiiaert«^ 
it  with  a  wool  card  manufactory.  -^^''^ 
revolution  he  removed  to  Orange  co.,  Yt,  as* 
fiUed  subsequently  several  public  officea  ta  till 
state,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  ] 


tives  in  1784,  judge  of  the  supreme  coart  if 
several  years,  a  representative  in  congresa  fr« 
1791  to  1795,  one  of  the  censors  for  the  rttv 
sion  of  the  state  constitution,  and  6  tiiiMaP<^ 
idential  elector.  He  continued  to  preach,  bo«* 
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erer,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  pub- 
lished  four  "Diacoursea  on  Secret  Prayer" 
(1773);  two  "Discooraea  on  Ck>nfea8ion  of  Sin 
and  Forgiveness;"  two  aermons  on  **The  Per- 
fection of  God,  the  Fountain  of  Good  "  (1774) ; 
i  seimoa  on  vain  amnaementa ;  and  a  ^^  Letter 
to  A  Friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that  im- 
penitent ainnera  have  the  natural  power  to 
make  to  themaelvea  new  hearta"  (1809).  He 
Also  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Indian  Wars," 
poUished  in  the  "Massachusetts  Historical 
Ooll6ctions,"and  the  "American  Hero,"  a  Sap- 
phic ode,  once  very  popular  in  Norwich,  and 
still  oocauonally  sung. 

NIMEGUEN,  Nymwbgen,  or  Nijmeoen  (ano. 
Ii6fiomagtu\  a  strongly  fortified  frontier  town 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  about  10  nu  from 
Arnhem  and  Cleves ;  pop.  about  21,000.  It  is 
built  on  several  hills,  on  which  in  ancient  times 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  camp  to  guard  their 
BatAvian  possessions  against  the  Germans.  It 
is  a  well  built  town,  though  the  streets  are 
narrow.  The  most  remarkable  public  buUd- 
ing  is  the  town  hall,  containing  a  few  Roman 
AQtiqaities,  the  swords  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
statues  of  Grerman  emperors,  and  portraits  of 
the  Ambassadors  connected  with  the  treaty  of 

C  signed  there  in  1678,  between  Spain, 
je,  and  Holland,  followed  in  1679  by  that 
between  the  two  former  countries  and  Ger- 
niAnj  And  Sweden.  On  the  principal  hill  (Haip- 
d^riirg)  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Falkenhof. 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne ;  and 
not  hr  from  it  is  the  fine  oaf6  and  promenade 
of  the  Belvedere,  a  lofty  structure,  originally 
boflt  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  ^va. — 
^fimeguen  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town.  After 
joming  in  1579  the  Utrecht  league  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  taken 
by  the  ^aniards  in  1582,  and  recoverd  by  Mau- 
noe  of  Orange  in  1585.  In  1672  it  was  taken 
by  Tnrenne;  but  in  1702  it  resisted  another 
sttack  of  the  French. 

IftMES,  or  KisMBs  (ano.  Nemaums)^  a  city 
in  the  8.  E.  of  France;,  capital  of  the  depart- 
2«nt  of  Chird,  80J  m.  by  railway  N.  E.  from 
Mon^)€llier  and  79  m.  K.  W.  from  Marseilles ; 
poD.  m  1866,  54,298.  The  city  proper  is  small 
•nd  irregularly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets 
and  ill-built  houses;  but  its  8  suburbs,  one  of 
which,  called  the  (3ours-Neuf,  is  larger  than 
KW  city  itself,  present  a  finer  aspect,  having 
wide,  straight  avenues,  fine  public  walks,  and 
^^^^daome  boildings.  The  remains  of  antiquity 
which  Nimes  contdns  are  surpassed  by  those  of 
no  other  European  city  except  Home.  The  mai- 
swi  tarrie^  so  called  from  ita  rectangular  form, 
n  A  beantifol  Corinthian  temple  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  preaenta  a  fine  apecimen 
of  Boman  architecture.  It  atanda  on  a  atylobate, 
^d  is  approached  by  15  atepa ;  the  platform  ia 
p4  ieei  long  and  40}  feet  wide,  and  the  build- 
ing and  platform  together  are  58}  feet  high.  It 
a  surrounded  by  80  columns,  10  of  which  are  de- 
^^ched  and  form  the  portico.  It  suffered  great- 
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ly  daring  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  only  since 
1789  that  it  has  been  taken  care  of^  restored, 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  1828  it 
waa  converted  into  a  muaeum  of  paintinga  and 
antiquities,  called  the  musee  Mcme  Therise. 
The  amphitheatre,  or  lesarhies,  is  the  most 
perfect,  if  not  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind 
extant.  Its  height  outside  is  from  68  to  104 
feet,  and  its  external  circumference  1,174}  feet. 
It  has  from  82  to  85  ranges  of  seats,  and  was 
capable  of  accommodatmg  from  17,000  to  28,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  by 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Saracens,  when  attacked 
by  the  Franks;  during  the  following  centu- 
ries it  was  also  occupied  as  a  stronghold.  Ko 
fewer  than  2,000  persons  had  established  their 
abode  within  the  walls  of  this  building,  when 
in  1809  it  was  cleared  by  order  of  the  prefect; 
and  it  has  since  been  protected  against  en- 
croachments. The  tour  magne  (turris  mctgna) 
is  the  remnant  of  a  tower  which  fianked  the 
ancient  walls.  The  boulevards  now  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ramparts,  but  portions  of  them  are 
still  extant  in  the  porie  d'Auguite  and  parte  de 
France^  two  Roman  gates,  the  former  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  sculptures.  To  these  monu- 
ments must  be  added  a  ruined  nymphcBum^  a  fane 
dedicated  to  the  nymphs,  which  communicated 
with  a  neighboring  batii  for  women,  the  re- 
mains of  whidi  have  been  mistaken  for  ^oae 
of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  magnificent  aque- 
duct, known  as  the  pont  du  Gard,  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nimes.  (See  Gabd,  Pont  du.)  Among 
the  edifices  of  a  later  period  are  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  the  11th  century,  but  constructed 
chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  the  church  of  St.  Paul ; 
the  new  palace  of  justice ;  the  general  hospital ; 
the  hotel  DieUy  rebuilt  in  1880;  the  public  li- 
brary; the  central  house  of  detention,  which 
is  the  citadel  built  by  Yauban  over  the  remains 
of  the  old  Fort  Bohan  erected  in  1629  by  the 
Oalvinists;  and  the  fine  monumental  fountain 
by  Pradier,  erected  in  1851,  on  the  esplanade. 
The  public  garden,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
fountain  that  furnished  the  Roman  baths  with 
water,  and  the  beautiful  promenade  known  as 
the  eours  FeucfUreiy  must  not  be  forgotten. — 
Kimes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  impe- 
rial court,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  departmental  academy,  several 
learned  institutions,  a  lyceum  or  college,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  theological  seminary,  schools  of 
drawing,  chemistry  and  physics,  geometry  and 
mechanics  as  applied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of 
medicine,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history.  In  point  of  industry  and  com- 
merce it  holds  a  aistinguished  rai^ ;  it  is  the 
great  southern  mart  for  raw  and  manufactured 
silk.  Its  manufactures  are  principally  silk 
shawls  and  hosiery;  mixed  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuffs ;  blonde  lace  and  tulles,  galloons, 
ribbons,  and  carpets.  There  are  several  largo 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  vinegar  £ao- 
tories,  and  distilleries.  Ita  trade  is  mostly  ia 
wine,  brandies,  vinegar,  essences,  castor  and 
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almond  oils,  oleaginouB  and  legnminons  seeds, 
and  medicinal  and  tinotorial  pfantt.  A  e(mseil 
ds  prtuPhommea  and  a  chamoer  of  conmierce 
watch  over  the  interests  of  workmen  and  man- 
nfiictnrers. — Nimes  was  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  121  B.  0.  It  was  already  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Gaul  and  the  capital 
of  the  Volcss  Arecomici.  Augustas,  Tiberius, 
Tr^an,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Diocletian  con- 
tributed to  its  embellishment.  But,  pillaged  by 
the  Vandals,  occupied  by  the  Visigoths  from 
465  to  607,  and  then  by  the  Franks,  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Charles  Martel  in  787,  visited  by  the  Norman 

Sirates,  ill  treated  by  its  feudal  lords,  it  dwin- 
led  away,  until  in  the  14th  century  its  popu- 
lation scarcely  amounted  to  400.  It  revived, 
however,  and  Francis  I.  assisted  in  its  restora- 
tion. Host  of  its  new  inhabitants  being  Oal- 
vinists,  it  suffered  during  the  religious  war  of 
the  16th  century,  and  was  severely  treated  by 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  It  was  also  in- 
volved in  bloody  conflicts  in  1791  and  1815. 

NIMKOD,  a  personage  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
8,  9,  10,  in  the  following  manner :  *^  And  Oush 
begat  Nirarod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said.  Even  as  Nimrod  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  And  the  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech 
and  Accad  and  Oaineh  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  twice  after- 
ward—in 1  Ohron-  i.  10:  "AndCush  begat 
Nimrod:  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the 
earth ;"  and  in  Micah  v.  6 :  "  And  they  shall 
waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and 
the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof 
Oush,  the  father  of  Nimrod,  was  the  son  of 
Ham  and  the  grandson  of  Noah.  The  name 
Nimrod  in  Hebrew  implies  rebellion  and  apos- 
tasy, and  may  be  translated  ^^  the  impious  reb- 
el." The  commentators  upon  the  J3ible  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  Nimrod  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength  and  courage,  who  first 
became  distinguished  as  a  slayer  of  wild  beasts, 
and  afterward  as  a  military  chieftain  who  was 
the  first  conqueror  and  despot,  and  the  founder 
of  government  by  force  instead  of  by  consent, 
as  in  the  patriarchal  rule  which  he  overthrew 
and  supplanted.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
identify  him  with  the  Babylonian  Belus,  others 
with  the  Assyrian  Ninus.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
Bon,  the  latest  investigator  of  Babylonian  an- 
tiquities, is  of  opinion  that  by  Nimrod  is 
probably  meant  the  first  dynasty  that  reigned 
in  the  region  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. It  appears  from  the  monuments  that 
the  cities  whicn  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  were  founded 
by  two  early  Kings  named  Urukh  and  H^. 
According  to  Berosus.  this  dynasty  began  m 
2284  and  ended  in  1976  B.  C;  and  the  dates 
obtained  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agreement 
with  this  calculation.  In  Arabic  history  and 
tradition  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  empire  is  placed 
at  Cntha,  about  12  miles  from  Babylon.    The 


Arab  tribes  of  Kesopotamia  hare  many  trac- 
tions about  him,  and  have  given  hit  name  te 
many  places,  as  for  instance  to  the  Birs  Nimrood, 
or  Nimrod's  tower,  at  Babylon,  and  to  the  gral 
mound  Nimroud  on  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

NIMBOUD,  Bibs.    See  BsLrs,  Tkmtu  or. 

NINEVEH  (Gr.  Ntw;  Lat  yinu$;  A.«t^ 
ian,  Mnua)j  an  ancient  city  of  AaiA,  the  raf-i- 
tal  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  rituated  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  pre«»tiit  rnj 
of  Mosul,  and  about  220  nL  N.  N.  W.  fnrtn  BW- 
dad.  The  earliest  mention  of  N  ineveh  that  r  u 
come  down  to  us  is  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  x.  U.  11, 
where  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar 
'^  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Kinereh  tad 
the  city  Rehoboth  and  Calah,  and  Re«e&  be> 
tween  Nineveh  and  Calah."  It  is  next  me^ 
tioned  about  720  B.  C.  by  the  prophet  Nahca^ 
who  denounces  "  woe  to  the  bloody  citr  1  it  k 
all  fhll  of  lies  and  robbery,"  and  preJirtK  tsm 
speedy  overthrow ;  at  the  same  time  aDn-i:^ 
to  its  great  riches,  its  strongholds,  its  m^thtau 
*^  multiplied  above  the  stars  of  heaven,**  aai 
its  mighty  princes  and  captains.  Isaiah  <xxjnL 
87}  speaks  of  Sennachenb  king  of  Ascrria  m 
dwelling  at  Nineveh  about  710  B.  C;  as4 
Zephaniah  (ii.  18)  prophesies  that  the  VH 
*^  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  Hkf 
a  wilderness.''  But  the  only  mention  of  k  ia 
the  Scriptures  which  contains  any  details  )»  d 
the  book  of  Jonah.  That  prophet  was  cm- 
manded  to  '^  go  to  Nineven,  that  great  btr. 

and  cry  against  it Now  Ninevvb-  v*» 

an  excee£ng  great  city  of  three  dmyt*  Jocr- 
ney,  ....  wherein  are  more  than  six  sot  n 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  disr«ra  V-- 
tween  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hai»L" 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  amcioir  tt  n- 
mentators  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  tu 

Shrase,  a  "city  of  three  days*  jonroeT,"  t 
av's  journey  being  commonly' reckoned  at  J» 
miles,  and  three  days*  at  60  miles.  By  sroe 
it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ciprt»- 
ference ;  but  as  it  is  expressly  stated  thsa  Jo- 
nah "  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day's  j-  cr- 
ney,"  it  seems  evident  that  the  exprea^oa  vw 
intended  to  apply  to  the  diameter,  for  ot^c?^ 
wise  the  prophet  in  a  day*s  Journey,  inrtevA  ri 
merely  beginning  to  enter  the  city,  would  kaw 
traversed  its  entire  length  or  breadth.  Tu 
extent  of  a  day's  journey,  as  the  phrase  is  Vrt 
used,  may  have  been  much  less  than  20  ir  J-^ 
or  the  expression  may  be  merely  fignrati^  v  ski. 
intended  to  indicate  loosely  tlie  great  kjdf  ^ 
the  city.  The  statement  that  Ninerrfa  erm- 
tained  120,000  persons  unable  to  ^'  d«wni  W- 
tween  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  *  V« 
been  construed  to  mean  that  there  vct«  ti« 
number  of  infants  or  children  under  5  yem 
of  age,  which,  according  to  the  nsnaJ  rmin^ 
tion,  would  have  made  the  entire  popclai»*« 
600,000.  But  this  \s  only  a  coi^Jectnrv'.  as  t^ 
real  meaning  of  the  passage,  as  of  that  ml  & 
refers  to  the  size  of  the  city,  is  stil]  a  a«Ccr 
of  speculation.  All  that  can  be  certain  N  -^- 
fSdrred  from  the  biblical  narradre  is  thax  >«x*> 
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Teh  WM  very  large  and  populous.    The  earliest 
mentioD  of  the  city  bj  any  extant  classical 
writer  is  in  Herodotos,  i.  193,  who  speaks  of 
the  llgris  as  "  the  river  upon  which  the  city 
of  Nioeveh  formerly  stood,"  the  place  having 
been  destroyed  about  200  years  before.    Strabo 
mentions  it  as  a  city  larger  even  than  Babylon. 
Diodoms,  copying  Otesias,  places  it  on  the 
Eaphi^tes;  tnough  in  an  extract  from  Gtesias 
pr^rved  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenos,  it  is   properly  stated  to   be  on   the 
Tigris,    The  error  has  probably  crept  into  the 
text  of  the  historian  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  transcriber.    Diodorus,  following  Otesias, 
describes  the  city  as  forming  a  quadrangle  of 
150  stadia  by  90,  the  circumference  being  thus 
480  stadia  or  about  60  miles.    The  city  was 
overthrown  and  its  empire  melted  in  that  of 
Babylon,  according  to  Sir  HenryKawlinson,  in 
9io  B.  0. ;  and  so  completely  had  it  disappeared 
that  Xenophon,  though  in  401  B.  0.  he  led  the 
10,000  Qreeks  over  the  ground  on  which  it 
h$d  stood,  does  not  even  mention  its  name ; 
and  though  70  years  later  Alexander  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Arbela  in  the  vicinity, 
none  of  his  historians  allude  to  the  ruins  of 
the  city.    Huge  mounds,  apparently  of  mere 
earth  aind  rubbish,  covered  its  site,  the  largest 
of  which  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
sul and  its  vicinity  at  the  present  day  as  the 
monnds  of  Nimroud  or  Nimrod,  of  Kouyunjik, 
of  Selamiyah,  and  of  Nebbi  Yunus  or  the  tomb 
of  Jonah,  so  called  from  the  current  belief 
among  the  people  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
prophet  is  on  its  summit,  a  tradition  which 
probably  originated  in  the  former  existence  on 
the  spot  of  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to 
Jonah.    Kouyunjik  is  directly  opposite  Mosul, 
ind  about  a  mile  from  the  Tigris.    It  measures 
866  yards  by  600.    Nebbi  Yunus  is  about  a 
m'de  3.  E.  of  Eouyuiyik,  and  measures  566  by 
400  yards.    These  two  mounds  are  enclosed  by 
the  renuuns  of  a  wall,  the  entire  length  of 
which  was  nearly  8  m.,  and  which  surrounded 
An  irregular  quadrangular  space  8  m.  in  length 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a   mile. 
Nimroud  is  about  20  m.  S.  of  Kouyuiyik,  near 
the  jonction  of  the  great  Zab  with  the  Tigris. 
Selamiyah  is  3   m.  to  the  N.  of  Nimroud. 
Abont  15  m.  N.  E.  of  Nimroud  is  the  mound 
called  Karamles ;  and  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Mosul  is 
the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  consisting  of  two 
pATts,  an  upper,  about  650  feet  square  and  30 
feet  high,  and  a  lower  part  connected  with  it, 
iboot  1,350  feet  by  800.— The  first  accurate 
<iwcription  and  plan  of  these  ruins  was  given 
bj  Claodius  James  Hich,  who  was  for  several 
years  the  English  East  India  company^s  polit- 
ical agent  at  Bagdad.    He  made  in  1820  a  sur- 
vey, which  was  published  after  his  death.  From 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  he  learned  that 
not  long  before  his  visit  sculptured  figures 
of  men  and  animals  had  been  dug  out  of  one 
of  the  monnds,  and  had  been  destroyed  as 
idols.    He  collected,  however,  a  few  specimens 
of  pottery  and  bricks  inscribed  with  cuneiform 


characters.  In  1848  M.  Paul  £mile  Botta, 
French  consul  at  Mosul,  after  having  exam- 
ined the  mound  of  Eouyuigik  without  mak- 
ing discoveries  of  much  importance,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  mound  of  Khorsabad, 
where  he  soon  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  which  had  evidently  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  found  among  the  remains  a  series 
of  apartments  panelled  with  slabs  of  coarse 
gray  alabaster,  on  which  were  sculptured  in 
bass-relief  figures  of  men  and  animals,  with 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character.  In  Nov.  1845,  Austen  Henry  Lay- 
ard,  an  English  traveller,  began  excavations 
at  Nimroud,  which  were  continued  till  April, 
1847,  with  great  success.  He  discovered  im- 
mense quantities  of  sculptares,  inscriptions, 
pottery,  and  antiquities  of  all  sorts,  by  means 
of  which  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  than 
by  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Excavations  with  like  re- 
sults were  also  made  in  the  mounds  of  Kou- 
yuiyik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1849,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  resumed  his  explorations,  and  continued 
them  for  about  a  year. — ^From  the  researches 
of  Messrs.  Botta,  Layard,  and  other  investigat- 
ors, it  appears  that  the  great  mounds,  or  rather 
groups  of  mounds,  Eouyui^ik,  Nimroud,  Sela- 
miyaJi,  and  Eliorsabad,  were  fortified  places, 
surrounded  by  walls  enclosing  an  area  large 
enough,  in  each  case,  for  a  considerable  city. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Kouyunjik, 
Ehorsabad,  Nimroud,  and  Karamles  occupy 
the  4  comers  of  a  square,  the  area  of  which  is 
very  nearly  of  the  extent  assigned  to  Nineveh 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
is  of  opinion  that  these  places  were  all  distinct 
cities,  and  that  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus 
marks  the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  thinks 
was  only  about  9  m.  in  circumference.  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that  in  the  time  of  Jonah  the 
common  name  of  Nineveh  was  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  cities.  Mr.  Layard,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  Kouyuivjik  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  city,  which  gradually  expanded  until  it 
enclosed  within  its  walls  an  area  60  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, including  several  great  fortified 
palaces  which  continued  to  bear  distinct  local 
appellations,  in  the  same  manner  as  Westmin- 
ster, Southwark,  and  other  parts  of  London  are 
still  known  by  their  individual  names.  This 
great  space,  however,  was  not  wholly  covered 
with  houses,  but  comprised,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  oriental  cities  at  the  present  day,  exten- 
sive gardens  and  arable  and  pasture  land. 
Jonah  speaks  of  much  cattle  within  the  waUs; 
and  as  Babylon,  according  to  Diodorus  and 
Quintus  Curtius,  contained  vacant  land  enough 
to  supply  corn  for  the  population  during  a 
siege,  it  is  probable  that  l^ineveh  was  built  in 
a  similar  manner.  That  part  of  the  city  of 
which  the  mounds  of  Kouyui\jik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus  are  the  remains  seems  to  have  been,  at 
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least  at  one  period,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  strongly  fortified.  A  deep  moat  de- 
fended the  N.  side ;  the  western  walls  were 
washed  by  the  Tigris,  which  now  flows  in  a 
different  channel  nearly  a  mile  distant;  a 
moat  and  wall  defended  the  S.  side ;  and  on 
the  £.  side,  which  was  the  most  exposed,  the 
strongest  artificial  defences  were  raised,  con- 
sisting of  a  moat  200  feet  broad  and  a  wall  100 
feet  high.  It  is  probably  to  Uiis  portion  of  the 
fortifications  that  the  descriptions  of  the  Greek 
writers  properly  refer,  though  with  natnral  ex- 
aggeration they  applied  the  same  colossal  scale 
to  the  entire  fortifications  of  the  metropolis. — 
The  most  ancient  edifice  discovered  oy  Mr. 
Layard  is  that  termed  by  him  the  north-west 
palace,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  mound  of 
Nimrond.  It  was  founded  or  rebuilt  on  the 
site  of  a  still  older  palace  by  Asshur-dan-pal, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  warlike  8ar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  effeminate  king  of  the 
same  name.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  about 
950  B.  0.  This  palace  was  nearly  square, 
about  860  feet  in  length  and  800  in  breadth. 
A  second  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
mound  was  built  by  his  son  Shalmanubar, 
and  rebuilt  by  a  succeeding  monarch,  Iva- 
lush  III.,  who  also  built  a  third  palace  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Iva-lush  III.  is  the  Pul 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  queen  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  Semiramis,  though  not  the 
famous  heroine  of  the  Greek  writers.  The 
palace  discovered  at  Ehorsabad  by  H.  Botta 
was  built  about  725  B.  0.  by  a  lung  who  is 
called  Sargon  in  Isa.  xx.  At  Kouyu^jik  Mr. 
Layard  disinterred  a  great  palace  founded  aboi^ 
700  B.  0.  by  Sennacherib,  on  whose  monuments 
have  been  discovered  inscriptions  containing 
the  name  of  Hezekiah  and  a  record  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Judiea  and  siege  of  Lachish,  when  in 
the  14th  year  of  King  Hezekiah  "  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them."  (2  Kings 
xviiL  18.)  These  palaces  were  all  built  upon 
enormous  platforms  raised  about  40  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  either  by  heaping  up 
earth  and  rubbish  or  by  masonry  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  platforms  were  faced  with  stone, 
and  were  ascended  by  broad  flights  of  steps. 
The  palaces  themselves  were  constructed  pnn- 
eipally  of  sun-dried  bricks,  though  kiln-burnt 
bricks  were  used  for  the  solider  parts,  and  a 
coarse  alabaster  quarried  near  the  city  was 
used  for  ornament.  The  walls  of  these  build- 
ings were  generally  about  15  feet  thick,  and 
were  lined  with  sculptured  alabaster  slabs 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  from  8  to  4  broad,  and 
about  18  inches  thick.  The  apartments  were 
high,  and  the  spaces  above  the  slabs  were  plas- 
tered and  painted  or  were  faced  with  bncks, 
coated  with  enamel  of  elegant  designs  and  bril- 
liant colors.  Ivory,  bronze,  and  cedar  from 
Mt.  Lebanon  were  also  used  for  decoration, 
which  was  heightened  by  gilding  and  painting. 
The  principle  of  the  arch  was  understood  by 


the  Assyrians,  and  the  arched  doonrm  to  dw 
principal  apartments  were  gaanled  b/  citIomI 
figures  of  lions  or  bulls  with  hnmin  ht«d»  i^ 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.    On  theie  fignm  vm 
historicaJ  inscriptions  recording  the  expl(»its  of 
the  king  by  whom  they  were  erected.  In  ho* 
of  the  palaces  that  have  been  discorervd  t^ 
panelling  of  sculptured  slabs  is  nearly  s  mik  ia 
length.    The  principal  and  favorite  fobjitli  of 
these  representations  are  war  abroad  asd  <itc 
at  home.    There  are  separate  sculptured  hiito- 
ries  of  each  campaign  of  the  king,  tod  ddibr a- 
tions  of  the  taking  of  all  the  coimderable  om 
that  resisted  him.    These  sieges  and  tbe  trai* 
ment  of  the  captives,  which  was  bsrbarooi  ■ 
the  extreme,  as  they  were  sometimet  lli;^ 
alive,  and  representations  of  the  king  or  b 
ofiicers  receiving  tribute  or  homage  from  tbi 
conauered  people,  form  the  most  cammoa  ictne} 
of  tne  bass-reliefs.    Many  of  the  sculptiirtr^ 
however,  are  of  a  purely  religious  nature;  m«m 
are  wholly  occupied  by  scenes  of  the  dM. 
some  are  actually  landscape  paintinp;  im 
many  represent  thrones,  chariots,  or  dcoertc 
ftimiture  and  utensils.    Ko  AsBjrian  vows 
ever  appear  in  the  sculptures,  thoogb  vmda 
are  sometimes  represented  as  captivei  or  • 
begging  for  mercy  from  the  wdlsof  ^dS^ 
city.    As  only  the  lower  part  of  the  will^  U 
the  palaces  of  Kineveh  have  been  found,  it » 
uncertain  what  was  the  nature  and  trnm- 
ment  of  the  upper  part.    The  absence  of  va- 
dows  makes  it  aifilcult  to  comprehend  bov*i« 
apartments  could  have  Wn  lifted.  )fr.UT- 
ard  at  first  supposed  them  to  luive  cons^  (^ 
only  a  single  story  with  apertures  in  the  cf-- 
ing  to  admit  light ;  but  he  now  is  nndtfrtoui 
to  incline  to  a  plausible  theory  advinc«i»«i 
great  ability  and  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Fergw* 
who  maintains  that  there  was  an  upper  fUr 
supported  by  oolunms  and  open  at  the  lUtf  ^ 
admit  light  to  the  rooms  below,  frcn  v^^ 
the  sunshine  could  be  exdnded  at  plca^v  tt 
means  of  curtains.    This  open  upner  AVJ  v« 
used  in  fine  weather,  and  as  a  bakoaj  tnfl 
which  the  king  could  show  himself  to  lai^ 
jects  or  review  his  troops.  The  cdninnivkki 
supported  its  roof  stood  some  of  them  on  tl* 
fioor  of  the  lower  story,  and  other  ibortir  •» 
on  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  whose  im- 
mense thickness  is  thus  accounted  for.  Tbev 
edifices,  though  not  equalling  those  <tf  ^ 
Greeks  in  elegance  and  artistic  taste,  nor  i^ 
of  the  Egyptians  in  solid  magnificeiK*^ 
strength,  must  have  been  exceedim^y  p^^ 
and  beautiful  structures.     They  were  in  K 
temples  as  well  as  palaces,  the  Idng  bc^  '  ( 
only  political  chief  but  high  priest  of  the  u 
tion,  as  was  the  case  at  one  period  in  Ec?' 
*'The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palare,"  •*?; 
Mr.  Layard,  "  must  h«ve  been  as  magnilft^' 
as  imposing.    I  have  led  the  reader  throtgb  /• 
ruins,  and  he  may  Judge  of  the  impcesiioa  t* 
halls  were  calculated  to  make  upon  the  itnrrt? 
who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  for  th*  -^ 
time  the  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  H*  »•• 
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nsherod  in  through  the  portal  guarded  bj  the 
cdossal  lions  or  bulls  of  white  alabaster.    In 
the  first  hall  he  found  himself  surrounded  bj 
the  sculptured  records  of  the  empure.    Battles, 
sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  were  portrayed  on  the 
waUb,  sculptured  in  alabaster  and  painted  in 
gorgeous  colors.    Under  each  picture  were  en- 
graved, in  characters  filled  up  with  bright  cop- 
per, inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  repre- 
sented. Above  the  sculptures  were  painted  oth- 
er events— the  king,  attended  by  his  eunuchs 
and  warriors,  receiving  his  prisoners,  entering 
into  alliances  with  other  monarchs,  or  perform- 
ing some  sacred  duty.    These  representations 
were  endosed  in  colored  borders  of  elaborate 
and  elegant  design.   The  emblematic  tree,  wing- 
ed bulls,  and  monstrous  animals  were  conspicu- 
ous among  the  ornaments.    At  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall  waa  the  colossal  figure  of  tne  king 
in  adoration  before  the  supreme  deity,  or  re- 
ceiviog  from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.    He  was 
attended  by  warriors  bearing  his  anns,  and  by 
the  priests  or  presiding  divinities.    His  robes 
and  those  of  his  followers  were  adorned  with 
groups  of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  all 
painted  with  brilliant  colors.     The  stranger 
trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an  in- 
scription, recording  the  titles,  genealogy,  and 
achievements  of  the  great  king.    Several  door- 
ways, formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls, 
or  bj  the  figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into 
other  apartments,  which  again  opened  into 
more  dbtant  halls.    In  each  were  new  sculp- 
tures.   On  the  walls  of  some  were  processions 
of  colossal  figures — armed  men  and  eunuchs 
following  the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil, 
leading  prisoners  or  bearing  presents  and  offer- 
logB  to  the  gods.    On  the  walls  of  others  were 
portrayed  the  winged  priests,  or  presiding  di- 
vinities standing  before  the  sacred  trees.  These 
edifices  were  great  national  monuments,  upon 
the  walls  of  which  were  represented  in  sculp- 
ture or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  characters  the 
chronicles  of  the  empire.    He  who  entered 
them  might  thus  read  the  history  and  learn 
the  glory  and  triumphs  or  the  nation.    They 
served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually 
to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  assembled 
within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  power  and  mi^esty 
of  their  gods."    The  palaces  of  Nineveh  appear 
generally  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
however  could  not  injure  the  incombustible 
and  massive  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
story.    These  with  their  sculptures  were  prob- 
ably at  once  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  .the 
upper  stories  and  of  the  higher  part  of  their 
own  structure,  and  the  ruins  were  in  time 
wholly  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish from  the  villages  subsequently  built  on 
them  and  by  the  mould  of  decaying  vegetation, 
through  the  course  of  8,000  years.— Though 
the  most  ancient  edifice  yet  discovered,  the 
north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  dates  only  from 


the  10th  century  B.  C,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Nineveh  was  founded  several  centuries 
before,  and  probably  as  early  as  22  centuries 
B.  C.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  and 
is  found  on  Egyptian  monuments  14  centu- 
ries B.  0.  For  a  long  period  Nineveh  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Baby- 
lon. Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
about  1278  B.  0.  Assyria  became  independ- 
ent and  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  whose 
capital  however  was  at  Asshur,  now  Eileh- 
Shergat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  60 
m.  S.  of  Nineveh.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  he 
regards  as  mythical  personages,  not  belong- 
ing at  all  to  Assyrian  tradition,  but  inven- 
tions of  the  Greek  writers.  The  Babylonian 
historians,  according  to  Abydenus,  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  mon- 
archs. The  earliest  known  king  of  Assyria 
was  Bellush,  who  was  succeeded  by  Pudil, 
Iva-lush,  and  8halmabar,  whose  reigns  were 
probably  between  1273  and  1200  B.  0.  A  dy- 
nasty of  6  kings  succeeded,  reigning  till  1060 
B.  C,  the  crown  descending  from  fa&er  to  son. 
Their  names  are  recorded  on  a  cylinder  found 
at  Kileh-Shergat,  and,  as  Rawlinson  proposes 
to  read  them,  are  Nin-pala-kura,  Asshur-dapal- 
il,  Hutaggil-nebu,  Asshur-rish-ili,  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  I.,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  I.  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  first  of  these  names  is  very  uncertain, 
but  the  inscription  declares  that  he  was  the 
king  who  first  organized  Assyria.  Asshur- 
rish-ili,  the  4th  of  the  dynasty,  is  called  "  the 
Eowerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
e  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian 
world;"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
great  conqueror,  like  his  son  Tiglath-Pileser  L, 
who  subdued  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  parts  of 
Media  and  Armenia.  It  is  not  certain  who 
succeeded  Asshur-bani-pal  I.,  but  the  next  king 
whose  name  is  ascertained  was  Asshur-adan- 
akhi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  about  1050  B.  0.,  and  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  David.  He  Vas  succeeded 
by  Asshur-danin-il,  Iva-lush  II.,  Tiglathi-Nin, 
and  Asshur-dani-pal  or  Sardanapalus,  who  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  from  Kileh-Shergat  to  Nineveh. 
This  monarch  was  a  great  conqueiT^r,  and  car- 
ried his  arms  far  and  wide  through  western 
Asia,  from  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  on  the  one 
side  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
other.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalma- 
nubar  or  Temenbar,  who,  after  a  warlike 
and  victorious  reign  of  more  than  30  years, 
between  900  and  850  B.  0.,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shamasiva,  who  was  followed  by  his 
son  Iva-lush  HI.,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Pul  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  reigned  from 
800  to  747  B.  0.  With  him  his  dynasty  ended, 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  H.  ascended  the  throne, 

grobably  by  usurpation.  His  successors  were 
halmaneser,  Sorgon,  a  usurper,  and  his  son 
Sennacherib,  who  rebuilt  and  enlarged  Nine- 
veh, which  had  fallen  into  decay.  He  reigned 
upward  of  22  years,  and  conquered  Babylon 
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and  Jerofialem.  In  a  second  expedition  against 
the  latter  citj  and  against  Egypt,  ^Hhe  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  ont  and  smote  in  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  an  handred  fourscore  and  fire 
thonsand.^'  His  reign  ended  by  his  murder  by 
two  of  his  sons  at  Nineveh,  one  of  whom. 
Asshur-akh-iddina  or  Esarhaddon,  ascended 
the  throne  and  reigned  at  least  18  years.  His 
buildings  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  any 
former  Assyrian  king,  and  his  conquests  ex- 
tended not  only  over  all  western  Asia,  but  into 
Egypt,  and  even  into  Ethiopia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Babylon  seems  to 
nave  rebelled  and  to  have  established  its  inde- 
pendence. Esarhaddon  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Asshur-bani-pal  11.,  who  about  640  B.  C. 
transmitted  the  decaying  empire  to  Asshur- 
emit-ili,  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records 
have  been  as  yet  discovered.  Either  this 
monarch  or  a  brother  and  successor  Saracus 
was  the  last  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  famous  voluptuary  Sardanapalus, 
of  whom  the  Greek  writers  have  given  the 
imaginary  history  on  which  Lord  Byron  found- 
ed his  tragedy.  All  that  is  really  knoi^^  of 
his  history  is  that  he  was  besieged  in  Nineveh 
by  the  revolted  Hedes  and  Babylonians,  and 
in  626  B.  0.  an  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Ti- 
gris swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall, 
upon  which  the  king  set  fire  to  his  palace  and 
destroyed  himself.  The  conquerors  plundered 
and  burned  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  was 
never  rebuilt  The  total  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  about  650 
years ;  and  for  at  least  5  centuries  it  was  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  dominant  over 
western  Asia,  and  comprising  among  its  nrov- 
inces  or  vassal  states  Susiana,  Chaldea,  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Capna- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idu- 
mffia,  and  for  a  time  lower  Egypt  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus. — ^The  letters  and  literature  of  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  derived  originally 
from  Babylon,  and  were  apparently  not  much 
cultivated  on  a  native  basis,  science  and  learn- 
ing having  been  confined  to  a  priest  class  which 
did  not  aim  at  progress.  In  art  and  manufac- 
tures the  people  hwi  made  great  advances.  In 
architecture,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  they  had  attained  a  skill  wnich, 
considering  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  is 
truly  admirable.  Their  art  has  every  appear- 
ance of  thorough  and  entire  nationality,  and 
shows  in  its  development  not  only  remarkable 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  strength,  but  a  growing 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution  which  indicates 
that  it  was  progressive  and  not  stationary  like 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  vases,  jars,  bronzes, 
glas^  bottles,  carved  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
ornaments,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  ear 
rings,  arms,  and  working  implements  which 
have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  in- 
dicate considerable  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
and  other  arts,  as  well  as  a  refined  taste.  They 
anticipated  inventions  which  till  lately  were 


believed  to  be  comparatively  modeni.  foeh  •• 
transparent  glass,  the  magnifying  Wns  tl»« 
principle  of  the  arch,  the  construct  ion  of  a40«- 
ducts  and  drains,  and  the  arts  of  inlayinie.  «fl- 
amelling,  and  overlaying  with  metala,  and  ^4 
cutting  gems  with  the  greatest  akOl  and  fiiiL«ii. 
^*  Their  civilization,^*  says  Rawlinaon,  ^  eooalM 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  aid  ihA 
fall  immeasurably  behind  the  boaated  acLieic- 
menta  of  the  modems.  With  much  that  was 
barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rodt 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  pawiiiot,  a 
debasing  religion,  and  a  general  tendeacy  to 
materiiulsm,  they  were,  toward  the  c)o«  of 
their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliAnces  of 
life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  oonelrta.** 

NINGPO,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Che-kiang,  on  the  Takia  or  Kingpo  nvcr, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  harbor  of  Choaan,  h»t 
m.  S.  from  Shanghai;  lat.  29°  51'  K^  V-or. 
121^  83'  E.;  pop.  about  250,000.  It  u  Mr- 
rounded  by  a  dilapidated  waQ  about  6  xn.  la 
circumfetence,  25  feet  high,  and  15  feet  hrual 
at  the  top,  with  5  gates.  The  atrvt-ta  arv 
long  and  broad,  and  the  town  ia  interscrtcd 
by  canals  and  connected  with  ita  snbiirl«  bj  a 
bridge  of  boats.  There  are  several  tctn^Jcv 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  ia  a  brick  (ovcr 
160  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  erected  1.1  <> 
years  ago.  There  are  government  war^-ho^MS 
and  public  buildings.  The  honaea  are  iiMWtiy 
one  story  high,  but  the  shops  are  auperior  to 
those  of  Canton.  In  1848  a  missionary  b<K  l- 
tal  was  establbhed  at  Kingpo,  and  all  daM^t 
have  resorted  to  it  for  snrgic^  assistance.  Ti* 
ground  in  the  neighborhc^  ia  flat  and  exce^-d- 
ingly  fertile,  but  a  range  of  barren  hlB*  ixza 
along  the  sea  shore.  The  princi{>al  maa^i^- 
tures  are  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  good# ;  abJ 
there  are  very  extensive  salt  workk  Vcmw  Ij 
of  about  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  Xuwu, 
while  those  of  greater  size  load  and  unload  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  foreifrn  imf^cta 
are  smalL  Kingpo  was  taken  by  the  Briu:^ 
in  1841,  and  occupied  for  some  montha  I: 
is  one  of  the  5  po£ts  opened  to  general  icficr* 
course  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29,  1S42. 

KINOK  DE  L'EKCLOS.    6e«  L'EsiLm. 

KIOBE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  dac^Tcr 
of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  nymph.  S^ba 
had  6  sons  and  6  daughters,  and  boai^injt  bcr- 
self  superior  to  Latona,  who  had  bora«  ocuj 
two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  avenge  tLr  .r 
mother,  slew  all  the  children  of  Kiobe,  vIm  it 
her  grief  wept  herself  to  stone. 

KIOBIUM  (symbol  Kb),  an  obacnre  lartaL 
commonly  supposed  by  chemists  to  be  identical 
with  tantalum  or  columbinm.  II.  R4*e  Laa 
recently  made  it  the  subject  of  very  elali«  ra&a 
investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  pai;^< 
ed  in  Poggendorff's  AnnaUn^  civ.  810, 4^2^  "j?!. 
By  treatment  of  the  double  fluorides  of  nio\  I  .a 
and  the  alkaline  metals  with  aodiom  at  m  h^t 
heat  in  a  cast  iron  crucible,  he  obtain«<d  li« 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  black  nowder  of  ^f^^^.f  ■ 
gravity  6.297.    It  provea  to  be  a  cond actor  <.: 
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eleot^idtj,  and  is  more  easily  acted  on  by 
reagents  than  tantalum.  In  nitrio  acid  it  is  in- 
soluble. Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it  after  long  heating,  and  the  solution  has  a 
brown  color.  It  is  also  soluble  in  fluohydric 
add,  and  by  boiling  with  caustic  pota^  or 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  metal 
ignites  when  heated  in  chlorine,  and  a  yellow 
and  white  chloride  are  formed,  the  one,  Nb  Ola, 
beingin  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  other, 
Kbs  Oil.  From  these  compounds  Rose  deduces 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  niobium  48.82  (or 
610.87,  oxygen  being  100). 

NIPHON,  or  NiPON,  the  principal  of  the 
J&paneso  islands,  which  gives  its  native  name 
to  the  whole  enipire.  It  extends  from  lat.  41^ 
45'  to  38"  26'  K,  and  is  separated  on  the  N. 
from  the  island  of  Yesso  by  the  strait  of  San- 
gar,  on  the  S.  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and 
Sikokf  by  narrow  straits,  and  on  the  S.  W. 
from  Oorea  by  a  channel  120  m.  wide.  The 
island  stretches  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  in  a  curved 
form,  and  is  about  900  m.  in  length  with  an 
average  breadth  of  more  than  100  m.,  it  being 
280  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m.,  or  -^  more  than 
that  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  divided 
into  53  provinces,  and  contains  the  two  impe- 
rial capitals  Yeddo  and  Miaco,  and  many  other 
large  cities,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  Osaka. 
The  coasts  are  much  and  deeply  indented,  and 
are  lined  with  detached  rocks  and  small  islands. 
The  island  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peak 
is  the  volcano  Fusiyama,  12,000  feet  high.  In 
these  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Coal,  naphtha,  and  porcelain  clay  are 
aho  found  in  the  island.  Among  its  vegetable 
productions  are  the  palm,  banana,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  the  tea  plant,  beans,  pepper, 
ginger,  and  camphor.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  in 
Sie  north,  but  is  generally  healthy. 

NISARD,  Jeajt  Mawb  ITAPOLfioN  Dfesmfi,  a 
French  author,  born  in  OhAtiUon-sur-Seine, 
March  20, 1806.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  debatSL 
but  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  broke  off 
his  connection  with  it  on  account  of  political 
differences,  and  wrote  literary  articles  for  the 
National^  of  which  his  friend  Armand  Carrel 
was  then  the  editor.  A  steadfast  admirer  of 
the  French  writers  of  the  17th  century,  and 
particularly  of  Bofleau,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
new  school  of  literature,  and  animadverted 
s^^ngly  upon  its  representatives  in  his  first 
pablication,  Les  poites  Latins  de  la  decadence 
(8vo.,  1834),  in  wnich  he  drew  critical  parallels 
between  the  minor  Latin  poets  of  the  imperial 
period  and  the  new  French  poets,  as  for  in- 
stance between  Lucan  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
Momifeste  contre  la  litterature  facile  was  an- 
swered by  Jules  Janin,  and  the  controversy 
became  one  of  the  chief  literary  events  in  Louis 
Philippe's  reign.  In  1835  Nisard  was  appoint- 
ed by  M.  Guizot  maltre  de  conferences  on  French 


literature  in  the  normal  school,  afterward 
chief  secretary  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  master  of  requests  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  finally  in  1837  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native 
department  of  C6te  d'Or,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  conservative  party.  In  1843  he  became 
the  successor  of  Bumouf  as  professor  of  Latin 
eloquence  in  the  college  of  France,  and  this  was 
the  only  ofl5ce  he  retained  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Feb.  1848.  In  1850,  on  the  death  of 
M.  de  Feletz,  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
acadeniy.  He  had  meanwhile  been  reconciled 
to  the  Bonapartists,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 
general  inspector  of  superior  instruction  ;  and 
on  the  retirement  of  M.  Yillemain  with  the 
title  of  honorary  professor,  Nisard  succeeded 
him  in  the  chair  of  French  eloquence  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Here  M.  Nisard  was  at  first  coldly 
received,  and  in  1855  he  was  hissed  from  his 
chidr  by  the  students ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  the  police  he  continued  his  lectures.  In 
1857  he  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the 
high  normal  school,  which  under  his  manage- 
ment is  now  (1861)  undergoing  a  thorough  ren- 
ovation. Beside  the  works  above  alluded  to, 
he  has  published  Histoire  et  description  de  la 
f>ille  de  Nlmes  (8vo.,  1835) ;  Melanges  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1888) ;  Precis  de  Vhistoire  de  la  litterature 
Fran^aise  depuis  ses  premiers  monuments  jus- 
qu^d  nos  jours  (18mo.,  1840),  a  valuable  sketch, 
which  was  first  printed  in  tbe  Dictionnaire  de 
la  conversation;  and  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
Franpaise^  a  remodelling  of  his  lectures  at  the 
normal  school.  Of  this  work,  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  3  volumes  have  appeared,,  including 
French  literature  to  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry. His  most  important  essays  published  in  the 
reviews,  have  been  reprinted  under  the  titles  of 
Oxides  sur  les  grands  Jiommes  de  la  renaissance 
(12mo.,  1856),  and  Mudes  de  critique  littSraire 
(12mo.,  1858),  containing  his  essay  Les  deux 
morales^  which  has  become  celebrated  for  its 
intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  from  the  commo- 
tion which  it  produced  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
has  also  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Collection  aes  classiques  Latins^  with  a  French 
translation  (27  vols.  8vo.,  1839  et  seq.), 

NISI  PRIUS,  a  law  term,  which  originated 
as  follows.  Anciently,  nearly  all  actions  in 
England  of  any  importance  were  begun  and 
tried  before  the  courts  of  Westminster.  But 
when  the  custom  began  of  bringing  actions  of 
less  value  before  these  courts,  and  these  grew  to 
be  numerous,  the  burden  of  coming  from  differ- 
ent and  distant  parts  of  England  to  London  be- 
came very  great ;  and  a  practice  was  introduced, 
some  centuries  since,  of  beginning  a  case  in 
Westminster,  as  the  law  required,  but  contin- 
uing it  from  term  to  term,  **  unless  before"  the 
next  term  a  court  which  could  try  the  case 
should  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose  or  existed.  The  record  was  in 
Latin ;  and  the  words  nm  prius  (unless  before), 
being  the  essential  part,  gave  name  to  the 
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whole  prooedore.  A  court  of  ejre  or  of  assize 
fdwajs  did  sit  in  the  conntj  in  the  vacation, 
and  so  the  case  was  snre  to  be  tried  at  home. 
Practically  the  phrase  "  nisi  prins  court,"  both 
in  Ikigland  and  the  United  States,  now  signi- 
fies a  court  held  bj  one  of  the  Judges,  or  less 
than  a  whole  bench,  usuaDj  with  a  jury,  be- 
cause such  was  the  constitution  of  the  assize 
courts  before  mentioned.  Hence  the  deter- 
mination of  a  law  question  at  nisi  prius  is  com- 
monly made  by  one  judge  only,  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  The  nisi  prins  reports 
contain  these  rulings  and  decisions;  as,  for 
example,  Espinasse^s  *^  Reports  of  Cases  argued 
and  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King^s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,"  from  1798  to  1811 ; 
and  Campbell's  **  Reports  of  Cases  determined 
at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King^s  Bench 
and  CoDMnon  Pleas,"  from  1807  to  1816.  Such 
decisions  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the 
weight  and  authoril7  of  the  formal  determina- 
tions of  a  court  sitting  in  haneOj  or  as  a  foil 
bench,  for  the  hearing  of  arguments  at  law. 
Many  of  the  nisi  prius  reports,  as  for  instance 
those  above  mentioned,  are  however  of  great 
value,  and  are  constantly  cited. 

NISIBIB,  in  ancient  gecpaphy,  the  capita, 
of  Mygdonia,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
river  Mygdonius.  It  was  important  as  a  com- 
mercial city  and  a  military  post,  being  fre- 
2uently  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the 
tomans  against  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Persia. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  it  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Its  ruins 
are  now  visible  near  Nisibin  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Diarbekir.  Some  critics,  and 
among  them  Michaelis,  identify  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  with  the  Aram  Zoba  of 
Scripture ;  while  others  place  the  latter  near 
Nisib  on  the  Euphrates,  a  place  known  in 
modem  history  by  the  victory  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  over  the  Txirkish  army  in  1889. 

NITRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  nitric  acid  (see  NrmooEi?)  with  bases.  Some 
of  these  are  natural  products,  as  the  nitrates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  others 
are  artificially  formed,  as  the  nitrates  of  the 
oxides  of  the  metals.  Several  of  both  kinds 
are  sufficiently  important  to  require  particular 
mention.  None  of  these  salts  possess  acid  re- 
action ;  they  are  distinguished  for  their  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  hence,  the  acid  not  forming 
a  precipitate  with  any  base,  its  presence,  free 
or  combined,  can  be  determined  only  by  other 
methods,  several  of  which  are  described  in 
works  on  chemistry.  At  a  high  heat  the  ni- 
trates undergo  decomposition,  sometunes  being 
converted  into  free  nitric  acid  and  the  oxid- 
ized base,  and  sometimes  into  oxygen,  which 
escapes,  and  nitrous  acid,  which  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  base,  forming  a  nitrite.  This 
may  itself  be  decomposed  by  increase  of  heat. 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  nitrates 
powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  adapts  them  as 
fluxes,  especially  when  there  is  also  an  affinity 
between  the  base  and  the  oxidized  body. — First 


in  importance  among  theee  aaltt  is  the 
of  potash,  called  also  nitre  and  saltpetre,  rt^ 
resented  by  the  formula  KO,  N0»,  and  bcact 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  each  of  potaeh  = 
47.2,  and  nitric  acid  =  54,  in  101.2  parts,  h 
is  a  white  salt  crystallized  in  long  i-adsd 
prisms,  soluble  in  4  or  6  timet  its  weight  of 
cold  and  }  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  c«t 
subject  to  delimiesce,  and  poases^^ing  a  *l^f7> 
cooling  taste.  It  fuses  witnout  losing  weifU 
at  662  .  In  large  crystals  it  is  apt  to  eontam 
water  mechanically  held,  which  retains  in  •op- 
tion some  of  the  foreign  salts  derived  f^m  tbe 
mother  liquor,  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  tbecbNv 
rides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Smaller  cr^itAlt 
are  conmionly  purer ;  but  common  salt  is  afaDr«( 
always  present  to  some  extent,  and  is  pcrtir*- 
larly  injurious  to  saltpetre  designed  for  tht 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Saltpetre  is  kB«wi 
by  its  deflagrating  with  bright  scintiHatiflM 
when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  Its  nixtvt 
with  carbonaceous  matters  is  exploaive  wba 
highly  heated ;  and  when  this  mixture  is  iati- 
mately  made  the  product  is  gunpowder;  nl* 
phur,  which  is  commonly  introduced,  not  bcbc 
essential  for  this  propertv.  (See  Gorrownat-) 
Saltpetre  is  obtained  both  as  a  natmnal  and  arti- 
ficial product.  It  is  generated  whererer  nitro- 
Senous  aninud  and  vegetable  matters  nDdcfp 
ecomposition  in  the  presence  of  moist  calo- 
reous  earth  containing  potash,  the  temperatm 
being  generally  above  60*"  F.  Ammonia  »  pro- 
duced, which  is  decomposed,  its  nitrogen  funn- 
ing with  oxygen  nitnc  acid,  which  ct-mbirt* 
with  the  alkaline  earths  present.  Wood  a?>r« 
determines  the  production  of  nitrate  of  p<iiftob. 
and  nitrate  of  lime,  also  produced,  may  be  nndc 
to  yield  its  nitric  acid  to  potash  added  to  tie 
mixed  products  in  the  form  of  carbonate  *4 
potash.  Nitre  forms  naturally  npon  the  wall« 
of  cellars  and  of  caves  as  an  efflorescence.  Oa 
the  surface  of  some  soils  in  warm  iouutrio  is 
also  appears  in  this  form  after  the  rainy  scasvo. 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  i^  cc>3ee> 
tion  profitable.  In  Hindostan  it  is  thm  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  and  cheaply,  that  oor  ovs 
market  is  supplied  almost  whollv  fWnn  Ckiroi- 
ta;  and  the  native  sources  of  this  itah  in  tie 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky  and  other  i<a£c& 
which  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britaa 
ftamished  this  necessary  ingredient  of  g*:!^ 
powder,  are  now  comparatively  vahselew.  Te 
separate  the  nitre  from  the  earth  wbi^h  ren- 
tains  it,  this  is  lixiviated  with  water,  whirh 
dissolves  out  the  soluble  salts ;  and  In  the  larrr 
vats  into  which  the  liquid  b  convered  the  s«.t« 
crystallize  as  the  water  is  evaporated  by  wiUr 
or  artificial  heat.  The  first  crystals  th^  fc<rm 
are  crude  saltpetre;  nitrates  of  lime  and  mas- 
nesia  mostly  remain  in  the  mother  liquor,  ard 
are  either  thrown  away  with  it^  or  in  mo* 
cases  are  decomposed  by  treatment  with  car^ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  their  nitric  add  l»  thcs 
recovered  m  new  quantities  of  nitre,  Kuttral 
saltpetre  beds  are  also  worked  in  Hnn^ary. 
Egypt,  Spain,  and  in  various  warm  coixxUziea. 
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In  Uie  isUnd  of  Oeylon  Dr.  J.  Davj  examined 
nnmeroQS  oaves  in  caloareons  and  feldspathio 
rocks,  opon  the  walls  of  which  nitre  was  large- 
\j  collected.   Dnring  the  dry  season  the  incros- 
tatioQ  which  formed  in  the  wet  months  was 
remored  bj  means  of  picks  together  with  more 
or  leas  of  the  rocky  material.    The  whole  was 
then  omshed  and  treated  with  water,  wood 
asbei  behig  also  added.  The  lye  was  then  drawn 
offind  evaporated.    Some  of  these  caves  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  bats 
that  resorted  to  them ;  but  others,  which  also 
prodaoed  saltpetre,  were  not  frequented  by 
these  animals.    In  hot  countries  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  immediate  presence  of  decom- 
wmg  animal  matters  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
doetioQ  of  saltpetre ;  but  ammonia  thus  deriv- 
ed and  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  no  donbt 
brought  to  the  potash. — In  temperate  climates 
the  nit  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are 
called  m  Europe  saltpetre  plantations.    These 
are  compost  heaps  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  intermixed  with  earth,  and  with  pot- 
ash^ lime,  and  magnesia,  presented  in  porous 
form,  as  in  ashes,  marl,  chalk,  old  mortar,  &o. 
The  heaps  are  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
better  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.    Gutters 
are  excavated  around  them,  and  in  these  are 
kept  liquids  fh>m  the  cattle  stalls  and  other 
aiinOar  fluids  rich  in  nitrogen,  with  which  the 
materiab  are  occasionally  moistened.  As  prac- 
tised in  Sweden,  the  heaps  are  worked  over 
once  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  month  in 
winter,  and  twigs  are  introduced  to  keep  them 
open.     The  work  is  generally  continued  8 
jear^  until  the  product  of  saltpetre  amounts 
to  about  5  ounces  in  1,000  cubic  inches.    For 
an  annual  product  of  10  cwt.  it  is  necessary  to 
work  over  full  120  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  of 
which  ^  becomes  ripe  each  year,  and  is  remov- 
ed from  time  to  time  from  the  outermost  layers 
to  be  lixiviated.     The  crude  product  obtained 
is  afterward  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and 
crystallizations.     In  France,  about  the  year 
1775,  great  attention  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  producing  saltpetre.     Ko  fewer  than  66 
treatises  were  ftimished  to  the  government  in 
response  to  an  offer  of  a  prize  for  the  best  one ; 
and  from  these  the  commissioners  prepared  a 
ftJI  treatise  of  their  own.    During  the  revolu- 
tion BerthoUet  the  chemist  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  directing  the  manufacture  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France.    In  later  times  the  process 
bas  been  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac,  Liebig, 
and  especially  by  Kuhlmann ;  and  the  improv- 
ed methods  are  described  in  detail  in  Enapp^s 
"Chemical  Technology"  (vol.  i.),  in  Th^nard's 
Traits  de  chimiey  in  Dumas*  Chimie  appliquSe 
oux  arUy  and  in  Gmelin's  "  Handbook  of  Chem- 
^try.^ — Beside  its  use  for  making  gunpowder, 
nitre  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
^id.  It  is  also  a  useful  oxidizing  flux  in  metal- 
lunrical  operations,  and  in  medicine  is  much 
^wed  for  its  cooling  properties  in  inflammatory 
•flections,  and  also  as  a  promoter  of  perspiration 
iod  ^e  secretions  of  the  liver.    In  acute  rheu- 


matism it  is  sometimes  administered  in  doses 
repeated  at  intervals  to  the  extent  of  2  oz.  in 
24  hours ;  though  ^  oz.  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion causes  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
which  may  be  followed  by  convulsions  and 
death.  When  taken  in  poisonous  quantities 
there  is  no  antidote  known,  and  the  only  relief 
is  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  laudanum 
to  idlay  the  pain,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
cordials.  Nitre  is  also  a  powerftd  antiseptic, 
and  is  used  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  as 
for  curing  hams. — ^Another  variety  of  nitre, 
called  cubic  nitre,  is  the  salt,  nitrate  of  soda. 
NaO,  NOft,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
soda  =  81  parts,  and  one  of  nitric  acid  =  54 
parts  in  85.  It  is  found  in  beds  among  the 
nills  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  which  skirt 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  at  their  base  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  pampa  ever  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  150  nules.  As  described  by  John  H. 
Blake,  Esq.,  in  the  **  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" (vol.  xliv.,  1843),  these  low  hills,  rising 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  are  covered 
with  a  light,  sandy  marl  mixed  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  shell.  This  covering,  when  it  yielos 
and  crackles  beneath  the  feet,  indicates  the 
presence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  beds  of  this 
salt  are  found,  on  digging  down  a  foot  or  two, 
overlaid  generally  by  a  stratum  of  common 
salt.  Under  the  mtrate  of  soda  is  marl  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matter  and  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  shells.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  as  quar- 
ried, is  very  variable  in  quality,  some  yielding 
not  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  some  8  times  as 
much  of  the  genuine  salt.  It  is  mostly  work- 
ed with  the  pick  and  shovel,  but  is  sometimes 
80  compact  that  the  beds  have  to  be  blasted. 
Portions  of  the  salt  are  pure  white  like  loaf 
sugar,  and  others  are  colored  reddish  brown, 
lemon  yellow,  and  gray.  Its  average  composi- 
tion was  found  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  to  be  as 
follows:  nitrate  of  soda,  64.98;  sulphate  of 
soda,  8.00;  chloride  of  sodium,  28.69;  iodic 
salts,  0.68 ;  shells  and  marl,  2.60 ;  total,  99.90. 
Mr.  Blake  states  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  very 
generally  found  along  the  W.  coast  of  South 
America,  impregnating  the  soil  with  other  sa- 
line matter,  and  sometimes  forming  a  thin  crust 
upon  the  surface ;  but  the  only  extensive  beds 
known  are  in  Tarapaca  between  lat.  19*"  W 
and  20^  45'  8.,  and  long.  69**  50'  and  70*  5'  W. 
The  extraction  and  refining  of  the  salt  afford 
employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.  It  is  taken  to  Iquique  for 
shipment,  and  in  1837  the  exportation  amount- 
ed to  150,000  quintals,  two  thirds  of  which  was 
to  England,  nearly  one  third  to  France.  It  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  but  its 
tendency  to  deliquesce  renders  it  unfit  for  that 
of  gunpowder.  From  its  composition  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  crude  salt  is 
refined  by  Indiians,  directed  by  a  Spanish  mjjor- 
domo.  As  it  is  quarried  the  workmen  carry  it 
in  bags  to  the  officina$  or  working  places,  which 
are  fdways  near  by,  and  there  it  is  broken  up 
by'  women  and  children  into  small  pieces. 
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These  are  thrown  into  copper  kettles  of  the 
capacity  of  50  gallons  each,  set  within  walls 
formed  of  cakes  of  salt.  The  kettles  being 
about  two  thirds  filled,  water  is  added,  and  a 
strong  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  water  is  saturated, 
when  it  is  dipped  into  tobs  to  settle,  and  then 
the  solution  is  transferred  to  shaUow  vats  to 
orystflUize.  The  residue,  consbting  prinoipallj 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  earthy  matter,  is 
thrown  away;  often  carrying  with  it  as  much 
nitrate  of  soda  as  has  been  saved.  The  cost 
of  the  article  at  Iquique  is  reckoned  for  each 
102  lbs.  at  62  cents  for  labor  in  refining,  88 
for  fuel,  12  for  tools  and  powder,  and  from 
68  to  75  for  transportation;  or  in  all  about 
$1.87,  to  which  should  be  added  the  general 
expense  of  the  operation  and  the  cost  of  ba^ 
for  packing.  The  salt  is  reported  to  occur  m 
large  quantities  in  Pemambuco,  west  of  Ipn, 
l^e  formation  extending  15  to  20  miles. — Of 
the  metallic  nitrates,  the  most  important  is 
that  of  silver,  consisting  of  one  eqmvalent  of 
oxide  of  silver  =116,  and  one  of  nitric  acid= 
54.  It  is  prepared  bv  dissolving  pure  silver  in 
nitric  acicL  The  salt  crystallizes  in  square 
tables,  which  are  colorless  and  anhydrous.  At 
426**  it  fuses,  and  may  then  be  cast  into  the 
crystalline  sticks  called  lunar  caustic,  employed 
in  surgery.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state.  Nitrate  of  silver 
acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic,  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  flesh  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its 
solution  in  pure  water  remains  colorless;  but 
if  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  matter  be 
present,  it  is  soon  discolored  when  exposed  to 
the  light.  It  is  thus  a  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter.  With  albumen,  fibrine, 
&c.y  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  may  be 
employed  to  remove  them  from  solution.  The 
property  of  the  solution  to  turn  black  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  the  silver,  when  the 
fluid  is  applied  to  organic  substances  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  renders  it  of  important  use 
for  marking  linen.  The  so  called  indelible  ink 
is  prepared  for  tliis  purpose  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  the  salt  and  4  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  4 
parts  of  water,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
India  ink.  The  spot  to  be  marked  is  first 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  dried,  and  when  written  upon  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  The  spots  may  be  removed 
by  converting  the  silver  with  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  into  the  iodide,  and  dissolving  this  by  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  A  hair  dye  is  also 
prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver  by  dissolving  it 
m  ether.  From  recent  microscopical  examina- 
tions very  carefully  made  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hera- 
path  of  England,  upon  some  obscure  marks 
found  upon  the  wrappers  of  munmiies,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  tnat  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  the  compound  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  consequently  with  nitric  acid. 

NITRE.    See  NrrBAXEs. 

NITRIC  ACED.    See  NrraooKir. 

NITRITES.    SeeNiTBooEN. 


water,  of  whidi  100  parts  take  np  2^  paru  t 
the  gas.    Nitrogen  is  widely  dimu«d  aiiKC 


NITROGEN  (Or.  mrpem,  nitre,  and  . 
to  produce),  a  simple  gaseous  body,  to  i 
firom  its  bibg  an  essential  element  of  nixn: 
acid.  It  was  first  observed  in  1772  by  Dr. 
Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1775  tLovi 
by  Lavoisier,  and  about  the  Mme  time  by 
Bcheele,  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmocpbtrt. 
Lavoisier  called  it  azote  (Gr.  o  privative,  %sd 
CtMjj  life),  on  account  of  its  not  supporting  m- 

giration.  It  is  inert  in  its  propertaea,  po»c» 
ig  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  coke ;  and  in  tU 
air,  of  which  it  forms  about  I  of  the  bolk.  it 
appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  duoent,  t<m{iert;: 
the  too  energetic  qualities  of  the  oxygen.  (^<« 
Atmosphsbs.)  It  is  designated  by  the  srm^U 
N ;  its  equivalent  is  14 ;  and  its  weight  is  0.y7:t 
air  being  1.0000.  It  has  never  been  Haoct.^^ 
under  an v  pressure ;  it  is  not  inflamTnahto,  ul 
burning  bodies  are  at  once  extinguished  wUs 
immersed  in  it.    It  is  sparingly  ab*orbct!  : 

'  U 

organic  bodies.  It  exists  in  almost  every  T«pt- 
table  substance,  and  forms  a  consSdirabtc  |«t 
of  what  are  known  as  the  nitrogenoot  m- 
ciples  of  food,  as  albumen,  caseine,  animal  £^ 
rine,  and  gluten.  It  is  also  an  e«tsential  mtre- 
dient  of  some  of  the  most  potent  mrdi<ir«* 
and  poisona,  as  quinia,  morphia,  praf»ic  ^il 
and  strychnia.  With  hydrogen,  in  the  pnifw- 
tion  Hi  N,  it  forms  the  compound,  •mw^  r  a  • 
with  carbon,  cyanogen.  Its  compoonds  «  'i 
oxygen,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  U  U^t. 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  enei^tic  clurv- 
ter.  These  are  5  in  number,  aa  follow* :  L 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  NO  ;  2,  dentoxide  t^ 
nitrogen,  N0» ;  8,  nitrous  acid,  NOi ;  4,  hj^^ 
nitric  acid,  N0«;  5,  nitric  acid,  KOw-^Tw 
procure  nitrogen,  it  is  necessary  merely  tc  U- 
prive  the  air  of  its  oxygen,  which  may  be  <i  l« 
by  various  methods,  as  by  burning  pho»{  Ifc^ 
in  a  bell  glass  of  air ;  or  by  leaving  a  paccv  J 
phosphorus  several  days  in  the  gUbs  tUaijLt 
over  water ;  or  still  better,  by  paanz^  i^r 
through  a  tube  partially  filled  with  r*-Tf*' 
turnings  heated  to  rcdnesa.  It  is  abo  lib«r.-  c 
when  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  cL)..<ia*. 
Considering  the  inexhaustible  sonrce*  of  ir^v 
gen  in  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  *  p^*: 
acquisition  to  apiculture  could  some  iiKii  «i 
be  devised  of  eliminating  it  with  ecuo<><n.T.  &.-i 
causing  it  to  form  with  hydrogen  amii>««.*r^ 
compounds  which  could  be  n^d  in  the  ;  !a  « 
of  guano  and  other  manures.  It  woaM  ^-*«  •  v 
highly  advantageous  could  nitroeen,  obt.  -  •. 
from  the  same  source,  be  applied  to  ihx  f  rr- 
paration  of  cyanides,  in  the  manuf^t..rr 
Prussian  blue.  Attempts  which  ha%e  U-z 
made  to  effect  these  objecta  have  &ili^l.  «.  v  *  * 
to  the  inertness  of  nitrocen,  and  the  diff  ^  t.>  • « 
of  causing  it  to  enter  mto  combinAti«-b  «:  * 
hydrogen  and  with  carbon.  A  methtwl  i.  «- 
ever,  has  been  recently  announced  by  w*  ■  *. 
MM.  Marguerite  and  Sourdevml  have  «ttft.-r: 
these  objects,  making  use  of  oarU.L.*t«-  .: 
barytes  as  the  compound  for  fixing  tii«  n.*-  - 
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gok  of  the  air,  which  thej  obtain  in  the  form 
of  cTanide  of  barium.    From  the  cheapness  of 
the  oAtnral  carbonate  and  of  the  process,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  method  may  prove  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  a^cnltural  interest  and  to 
the  manafacture  of  Pmssian  bine.    The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows.    A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
baiytes  with  about  80  per  cent  of  iron  filin^^ 
snd  8ome  coal  tar  and  saw  dust  is  calcined  m 
an  earthen  crucible  at  a  high  temperature, 
which  is  kept  up  for  some  time.    The  greater 
part  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  converted 
into  anhydrous  barjtes.    A  current  of  air  is 
then  made  to  traverse  dowly  the  porous  mass ; 
and  while  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide  as  the  air  passes  over  incandescent  char- 
coal, its  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  the  carbon 
and  barium  is  transformed  into  cyanogen,  and 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  cyanide. 
l(  the  mixture  be  cooled  while  protected  from 
the  air,  and  washed  with  boiUng  water,  an 
abnndant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  iron.    The  mix- 
ture is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  at  a  temperature  below  800'^  0. 
is  pased  through  it,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
decompose  the  cyanide  of  barium,  and  cause 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  to  unite  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  steam  to  form  ammonia.    The 
cheap  preparation  of  ammonia  by  this  process 
suggests  also  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from 
this  product. — Nitbio  Acid  is  the  most  impor- 
tant compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  others  named  above 
are  prepared.    The  acid  was  known  to  the  al- 
chemists, but  its  composition  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Cavendish  in  1785.    It  is  developed  by 
the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  electrical  sparks  are  passed  through 
moist  air ;  and  it  may  almost  always  be  detect- 
ed combined  with  ammonia  in  rain  water,  es- 
pecially after  a  thunder  storm.    It  occurs  in 
nature  also  in  the  mineral  salts  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  also  known  as  nitre  or 
saltpetre,  which  are  the  sources  whence  it  is 
procured  in  large  quantities.    Its  composition 
is:  nitrogen  1  atom  =  14,  and  oxygen  5  atoms 
=  40;  or  in  100  parts,  nitrogen  26,  oxygen  74. 
In  this  state  uncombined  with  water  it  has 
been  obtained  by  M.  Deville  in  the  form  of 
brilliant,  transparent  crystals,  derived  from  the 
right  rhombic  prism,  which  melt  at  85""  and 
boOat  118^  F.    With  this  exception  the  acid 
is  known  only  in  combination  with  water.    In 
its  most  concentrated  form,  containing  85.72 
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101  =  1  eqnlr.  of  nitrate 
of  potMh(K0,  NOr 


^^  I  54  =  1  eq.  nitric  add  (NO,] 
*»^  f  4T  =  1  oq.  potMh  (K0)\^^ 


of  anhydrous  acid  and  18.28  of  water,  it  has  a 
density  of  1.52,  boils  at  184"*  F.,  and  fi*eezes  at 
about  —40^.  This  is  the  so  called  fimiing  nitric 
acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  expre^ed  by 
the  formula,  NO»-{-HO.  Bv  distilling  it  with 
much  water  a  product  of  uniform  composition  is 
soon  obtained,  which  boils  at  258.4'',  and  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  pure  acid  and  40  per  cent, 
of  water ;  its  density  is  1.42 ;  and  its  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula,  N0»-^4H0.  This 
acid  is  more  stable  in  character  than  the  fuming 
acid,  which  tends  to  absorb  water  and  pass 
into  the  other.  Nitric  acid  of  commerce,  com- 
monly known  as  aquafortis,  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  strength.  It  often  contains  f  water, 
and  is  of  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  ni- 
trous acid  or  the  other  lower  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. The  acid  free  from  other  compoimds  is 
colorless.  It  possesses  powerful  corrosive  prop- 
erties, turning  the  skin  and  all  animal  matters 
that  contain  albumen  yellow;  and  owing  to 
this  property  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  dyeing 
woollens  yeUow,  and  is  also  used  as  a  cautery. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  its  oxygen  is 
separated,  nitric  acid  is  much  used  for  oxid- 
izmg  other  bodies.  Most  of  the  metals  are 
thus  easily  attacked,  and  solutions  of  their  ox- 
ides obtained.  Some,  as  mercury,  copper,  and 
zinc,  are  acted  upon  with  great  violence  by  the 
concentrated  acid ;  others,  as  tin  and  iron,  are 
more  readily  oxidized  by  dilute  acid.  When 
the  acid  is  mixed  with  i  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  added  to  a  few  drops  of  an  essential 
oil,  as  of  turpentine,  violent  combustion  and 
explosion  take  place.  Red-hotcharooalisalso 
thrown  into  brilliant  combustion  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  of  the  acid.  When  some  vege- 
table substances,  as  lignine,  starch,  &c.,  are 
treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  definite 
compounds  of  peculiar  character  are  produced 
without  development  of  violent  action.  Paper 
is  thus  converted  into  a  tough  and  highly  in- 
flammable material,  and  cotton  into  the  so  called 
gun  cotton. — ^Nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  with 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  small  way,  equal  parts 
of  the  salt  and  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  are  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  retort  and  heated ;  on  the 
large  scale,  iron  retorts  are  used,  coated  within 
in  their  upper  parts  with  fire  clay,  and  only  half 
the  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  used.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  being  cheaper  than  nitre,  and  yielding  10 
per  cent  more  nitric  acid,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  the  use  of  nitre  the  changes  that  take  plaoe 
are  thus  represented : 

AfUr  dMMBpoaitko. 


98  =:  8  eqa.  of  oil  of  Tit- 
riol,  S(H0  80,) 
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9  =  1  eq.  water  (HO] 
40  =  1  eq.  salpharie 

acid  (SO,). 

49  =  leq.oil  of  tU- 

riol  (HO,  SOjX 
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Nitric  acid  is  often  contaminated  with  sulphu- 
ric and   hydrochloric  acids,  from  whicn  it 


1  eq.  Uqnid  nitric  add  (HO,  NOt). 


bisniphate  of  potash  (KO, 
-^  2S0,). 


may  be  freed  by  redistilling,  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver  being  introduced  to  retain  the  sulphuric 
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acid  and  chlorine  in  the  form  of  insoluble  snl- 
phate  and  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  chem- 
ical and  pharmacentioal  works  a  table  is  given 
of  the  following  form,  famished  originallj  bj 
Dr.  Ure,  bj  which  the  strength  of  the  acid  is 
seen  by  reference  to  its  specmc  gravity: 


8p.fr. 

Hydratfd 

Dry  add 

8^  fr. 

Hydrmtod 

Dry  acid 

Mid  ia  100. 

ialO«. 

MidialOOc 

bilOQ. 

1J» 

100 

79.700 

1.27 

48 

88.689 

1.47 

89 

70.088 

1.24 

41 

82.«n 

1.46 

88 

60L165 

1.20 

86 

27.b06 

1.41 

78 

68.181 

1.17 

80 

28.910 

ijm,... 

S8 

60.2X1 

1.11 

90 

1&940 

1.8 

M 

40.M7 

1.048.... 

8 
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Nitric  acid  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the 
chemical  arts  and  in  medicine.  8ome  of  its 
nses  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  a  sol- 
vent of  most  of  iLe  metals,  and  combined  with 
hydrochloric  acid  forms  the  aqua  regia  nsed 
for  diraolving  gold.  Its  solution  of  tin  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  mordants  in  dyeing.  In 
engraving  it  serves  by  its  solvent  property  to 
etch  the  plates  of  copper.  It  is  a  powerM 
canstio  in  surgery,  and  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to 
nlcers.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  and,  largely  diluted  with  water,  forms 
a  beneficial  drink  in  typhoid  and  other  forms 
of  fever.  Its  vapor  is  a  powerful  dbinfectant, 
but  probably  inferior  to  chlorine  for  this  pur- 
pose. Its  use  was  introduced  into  the  London 
nospitals  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  who  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  £5,000  from  the  British 
Earliament  The  vapor  is  generated  as  required 
y  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  powdered  nitre, 
which  is  placed  in  a  saucer  and  this  set  upon 
hot  sand  contained  in  an  earthen  vessel.  The 
concentrated  acid  is  a  most  acrid  poison. — ^The 
salts  formed  by  nitric  acid  are  called  nitrates. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  most  of  them 
fhse  readily,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat.  The  most  important  are  the  natural 
compounds  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  acid.  (See  Nitbates.) — ^The  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  acid  just  de- 
scribed. Nitrons  acid  (NOO  is  an  unstable 
compound,  known  by  its  deep  red  fumes. 
These  are  generated  by  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  upon  copper  dippings,  the  deutox- 
ide  or  nitric  oxide  (N0$)  being  first  formed, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  absorbs 
more  oxygen.  It  is  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
fuming  nitric  acid  of  commerce  which  some- 
times imparts  to  this  red  fhmes.  Its  salts  are 
called  nitrites. — ^The  lowest  oxide  of  nitrogen, 
called  the  protoxide,  and  also  nitrons  oxide, 
possesses  some  properties  of  peculiar  interest 
The  gas  was  first  recopiied  by  Priestley  in  1776. 
It  is  obtained  by  partially  deoxidizing  nitric  ox- 
ide by  means  of  iron  filing  or  by  exposing  the 
salt  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort  to  a 
temperature  of  about  420°.  To  obtain  pure  gas, 
the  salt  should  be  free  from  chlorine,  and  the 
temperature  not  so  high  as  to  produce  white  va- 
pors. Nitrous  oxide  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no 
odor  or  color.    Its  density  is  1.527;  it  liquefies 


under  a  pressure  of  50  atmoi^berca  at  45*,  mh,  it 
still  lower  temperature  is  solidified.  It  nipparti 
combustion,  giving  even  increased  briUisdkrr'o 
the  flame  of  burning  bodiea.  Its  duef  inteM 
is  in  its  efifect  upon  the  human  systotn  vbca 
respired,  which  has  griven  to  it  the  names  o{ 
exhilarating  and  langhing  gas.  It  prudaeci 
intoxicating  sensations,  generally  <tf  a  pic 
nature,  often  leading  to  wild  and  extrav] 
actions.  The  efifect  usually  passes  off  in  a  sLt 
time  after  inhaling  the  gas ;  but  in  cases  of 
individuala  liable  to  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  Wsl 
or  otherwise  afifected  with  disease,  it  ^m  fr*- 
duced  serious-  results.  Only  pure  gaa  •im4.A 
ever  be  nsed  for  this  purpose,  and  this  nawitd 
with  common  air.  This  peculiar  <nudity  ctf  i»- 
trous  oxide  was  first  observed  by  bir  II.  Itsrr. 
who  published  an  account  of  the  gaa  ia  In^*. 
The  late  Mr.  Horace  Wells  of  ConoecCinit  ex- 
perimented with  it  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  bdsn 
the  properties  of  ether  for  this  use  wenr  cl*> 
covered.  Water  charged  with  the  gas  bs»  ben 
applied  in  medicine  as  a  tonic^  alimiilant.  mk 
diuretic.  In  cases  of  dogs  asphyxiated  or  p**^ 
soned,  it  has  been  found  when  ii^Jected  into  tks 
bowels  to  act  as  an  antidote  and  rrvhiitf. 
(See  ''  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joonsl" 
vols.  xlvi.  and  xlvii.) 

NITROUS  ACID.    See  Nmooxs. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.    See  NrrBoon. 

NITZSCH.  Karl  Immastkl,  a  (;eTmcB  theo- 
logian, son  of  Karl  Ludwig  Kitzsch,  ssperitta- 
dent-general  of  the  university  of  Wittembcrt 
born  in  Boma,  Sept  21,  1787.    Be  waa  c4c^ 
cated  at  Wittenberg,  and  studied  theok^;?.  «•- 
bracing  the  opinions  of  Schleiermacher  and  ti^ 
more  liberal  school.    In  1817  he  bec^oia  pr*- 
fessor  in  the  new  theological  seminary  at  mt- 
lin.    In  1822  he  accepted  a  position  ia  Bi«t 
as  professor  and  university  preacher ;  aad  ■ 
1847  went  to  Berlin  as  the  8nc«e««ar  of  Jl«^ 
heineke,  where  he  was  professor,  uniTcnit^ 
preacher,  and  member  of  the  hi^  coasbCirT 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  smaller  trcsc- 
ises  on  dogmatics,  kc ;  and  among  bis  latrttr 
works   are :    Sy$Um   der   Ckrutiickem  iJkn 
(Bonn,  1829 ;  6th  ed.,  1851 ;  translated  by  M<a:- 
gomery,  Edinburgh,   8vo.,  1849),   and'  /V««. 
tUehe  Theohgie  (vols.  L  and  ii^  Botrn.  IfiT- 
'8). — Gbxgor  WiLHKof,  a  (lennan  j>hil(4*«*c 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  WittcnUix 
Nov.  22,  1790.    He  studied  phildofr  laAf 
Lobeck  in  1810,  enlisted  as  a  volnnterr  ia  ti* 
war  of  liberation,  was  present  at  the  battle  <i 
Leipsio,  and  after  his  return  became  «o-ir^tiC 
of  the  Wittenberg  lyceum.     In  1815  br  ex- 
changed this  situation  for  that  of  aab-rrct^ 
in  Zerbst,  in  1820  returned  to  Wittcobrr^  abi 
in  1827  was  appointed  profesaor  of  *r.  -   • 
literature  at  Kiel,  where  he  devot4d  hi^ii*^ 
especially  to  the  philological  departm«r.u     Vt 
June,  1852,  the  oflSces  and  salaries  of  XiLn^-t 
and  7  other  professors  were  declared  f  rieitc^ , 
but  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  wa*  :  |'f  •  -*.t- 
ed  professor  of  archfeologr  in   L<tf»i**-      E« 
is  distinguished  as  the  able  oppuoiAi  of  F. 
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A.  Wolfs  theories  in  regard  to  the  poems  of 
Homer.  His  chief  work,  Die  Sagenpome  der 
Gfiethen  (Brunswick,  1852),  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  numerous  writings,  are  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  that  question,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral criticism  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

NIVERNAIS,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
now  mostly  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Ni^rre.  It  was  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  hounded  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  bv 
Baijondy,  S.  and  S.  TV.  by  Bourbonnais,  W. 
by  Berry,  and  N.  W.  by  Orl^anais.  It  was 
snbdivided  into  the  Vaux  or  valleys  of  Nevers, 
tiie  Donziois,  the  valleys  of  the  Yonne,  of  Mon- 
tenoison,  and  of  the  -AjnognesL  the  country  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  Bazois,  and 
Morran.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 
j£diii  and  Sequani,  and  it  was  afterward  subject 
to  the  Franks.  In  the  10th  century  it  became 
independent    The  capital  was  Nevers. 

NIZAM,  and  Nizam's  Tebbitoby.    See  Hy- 

DISiBAD. 

NOAH,  a  patriarch  in  biblical  history,  son 
of  the  second  Lamech.  and  the  10th  in  descent 
from  Adam.  It  is  related  in  Genesis  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Jehovah  on  account  of  his  piety 
to  be  the  &ther  of  the  new  race  of  men  that 
ahoold  people  the  earth  after  the  flood.  He 
WIS  wamea  by  God  of  the  approaching  deluge, 
and  bnilt  an  ark  under  the  Almighty's  direc- 
tions, into  which  he  entered,  with  his  family 
and  ill  kinds  of  animals.  The  flood  came,  and 
all  living  things  perished  save  those  preserved 
in  the  ark.  After  the  waters  had  subsided  and 
the  dry  land  began  to  appear,  the  ark  rested 
on  Motmt  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  where  Noah 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  accepted 
it  and  made  a  covenant  with  him,  ratifying  it 
bj  the  sign  of  a  rainbow  in  the  clouds.  Noah 
then  "bc^n  to  be  a  husbandman ;"  he  planted 
avinejard,  *^  and  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  was 
dnmken,  and  was  uncovered  within  his  tent." 
His  son  Ham  ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his 
&ther,  but  his  two  other  sons,  ohem  and  Ja- 
pheth,  with  filial  respect  covered  him  with  a 
garment  When  Noah  awoke  and  knew  what 
had  happened  to  him,  he  blessed  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth,  but  cursed  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  pro- 
pbesying  of  him  that  he  would  be  a  servant 
of  servants  to  his  brethren.  By  some  there  is 
thooght  to  be  a  coincidence  between  the  His- 
tory of  Noah  and  the  traditions  of  many  other 
nttions,  viz. :  the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Ghddeans, 
the  Phrygian  No6,  the  Manes  of  the  Lydians, 
*nd  the  Deucalion  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Deluge.) 

NOAH,  MoBDEOAi  Manuel,  an  American 
author  and  journalist,  of  Jewish  origin,  bom  in 
Phikdelphia,  July  19, 1785,  died  in  New  York, 
^ch  22,  1851.  He  early  attempted  to  learn 
a  DJechanical  business,  but  left  it  for  the  study 
of  law,  literature,  and  politics.  He  removed 
to  Charleston,  8. 0.,  and  in  1811  was  appomted 
hy  President  Madison  XT.  S.  consul  to  Riga,  and 
tiro  years  afterward  consul  to  Tunis,  with  a 
ittiswon  to  Algiers.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
made  the  passage  out  was  taken  by  a  British 


man-of-war,  and  Mr.  Noah  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner in  England  for  several  weeks.  On  return- 
ing in  1819,  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
*^  Travels  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Barbary  States,  from  1813  to  1815"  (8vo.,  New 
York).  Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
he  became  editor  of  a  democratic  journal  called 
the  *^ National  Advocate,"  and  was  subsequently 
elected  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county.  In  1826, 
the  "  Advocate"  having  been  given  up,  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  "  New  York  Enquirer," 
which  was  afterward  united  with  the  "  Morn- 
ing Oourier"  to  form  the  **  Courier  and  En- 
quirer." In  1884  he  began  a  daily  newspaper 
called  the  "Evening  Star,"  which  was  nnally 
merged  in  the  "Daily  Tunes."  In  July,  1843, 
he  founded  another  daily,  called  the  "  Union ;" 
and  in  1844  he  commenced  the  "  Weekly  Mes- 
senger," which  was  soon  merged  in  the  "  Sun- 
day Times,"  and  for  which  he  wrote  until  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Migor  Noah, 
as  he  was  always  called,  at  one  time  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  settlement  of  the  Jews  on 
Grand  island  in  the  Niagara  river ;  and  in  his 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1820  for  its  purchase,  he  recounted  the  indig- 
nities that  nation  had  endured,  the  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  Spain,  Portugal,  -France,  and 
Germany  from  their  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  United 
States  if  his  people  could  exchange  "  the  whips 
and  scorns  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the 
I^ht  of  liberty  and  civilization"  in  America. 
The  scheme  failed,  however,  as  the  European 
rabbis  were  not  satisfied  as  to  his  claim  to  be 
the  leader  of  Israel ;  and  no  trace  of  the  "  city" 
was  left  but  a  monument  of  brick  and  wood, 
with  the  following  inscription,  preceded  by  a 
text  from  Deuteronomy:  "Ararat,  a  city  of 
Refuge  for  the  Jews.  Founded  by  Mordecai 
M.  Noah,  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  5586  (Sept. 
1825),  and  in  the  50th  year  of  American  Inae- 
pendence."  This  monument  has  since  disap- 
peared. He  held  for  a  brief  period,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor,  the  ofi&ce  of  judge 
of  the  court  of  sessions,  was  at  one  time  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  at  various 
times  held  other  appointments  in  the  gift  of 
his  political  friends.  In  1845  he  delivered  a 
discourse  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
published  a  collection  of  his  newspaper  essays, 
entitled  "  Gleanings  from  a  Gathered  Harvest" 
(12mo.,  New  York).  He  also  published  a 
"Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher"  (8vo., 
New  York,  1840),  and  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral successful  dramas. 

NOAILLES,  House  of,  a  noble  French 
family  of  Limousin,  tracing  its  origin  back  to 
the  10th  century.  Its  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers are  the  following:  I.  Antoine,  born  in 
1504,  died  in  1562.  He  served  as  a  soldier  and 
diplomatist  under  Francis  I.,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Ceresole  in  1544,  was 
created  grand  admiral  of  France  by  Henry  II. 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  England,  and  negotiated  the  truce 
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of  Yatixcelles  in  1556.  His  NSgociation$  en  An- 
gUterre^  na  well  as  those  of  his  brother  Philippe, 
bishop  of  Acqs,  and  one  of  the  most  skilfbl  di- 
plomatists of  his  time,  were  published  by  the 
abb6  Vertot  (3  vols.  12mo.,  1768).  II.  Loos 
AirroiKE,  bom  in  1651,  died  in  1720.  He  be- 
came archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695  and  cardinal 
in  1700.  In  the  controversy  between  Bossnet 
and  F^n^lon,  he  at  first  tried  to  act  as  a  medi- 
ator, and  then  sided  with  the  former.  His  want 
of  decision  in  the  matter  of  QnesneVs  doctrines 
and  the  bull  Uhigenitus,  which  he  subscribed 
only  a  few  monUis  before  his  death,  kept  np 
reUgious  agitation  in  his  diocese ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  unbounded  charity,  and  during  the 
dreadftil  winter  of  1709  sent  all  his  silver  plate 
to  the  mint,  and  distributed  the  price  among 
the  poor  of  Paris.  He  rebuilt  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  adorned  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  III.  Annb  Jules,  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
bom  in  1650,  died  in  1708.  He  served  against 
the  Spaniards  in  1667,  and  during  the  war 
against  Holland  in  1672.  Being  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Languedoo,  he  evinced  great  lenity 
toward  the  Calvinists  when  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  In  1689 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  sent  to  aid  the  revolted  Catalans,  took 
several  Spanish  towns,  and  defeated  the  Span- 
ish royalists  in  1694.  IV.  Adbuen  Maubicb, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1678,  died  in 
1766.  He  first  served  in  Spain  under  his  father, 
and  under  the  dnke  of  Vend6me,  accompa- 
nied Philip  of  Acjou  when  he  went  to  Spain 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  and  rendered 
valuable  services  to  that  prince.  Louis  XTV. 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1715,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency. 
In  1718,  under  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  becaipe 
president  of  the  council  of  finance,  compelled 
the  dishonest  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  to 
make  restitution,  and  opposed  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  John  Law.  He  resumed  military  service 
in  1738,  won  the  rank  of  marshal  at  the  siege 
of  Philippsburg,  and  expelled  the  German 
troops  from  Worms  in  1734.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  he  was  defeated  at 
Dettingen,  in  1748,  by  George  II.  of  England. 
He  then  entered  the  council  of  state,  and  as 
ambassador  to  Spain  in  1746  eflTected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts.  His  J/^- 
moirfs  were  publbhed  by  the  abbd  Mil  lot  (6 
vols.  12mo.,  1777).  V.  LouisMabie,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1756,  died  Jan.  9, 
1804.  Being  a  younger  son,  ho  bore  the  title 
of  viscount  He  joined  the  French  expedition 
which  sailed  to  assist  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry in  several  engagements.  He  took  the 
popular  side  in  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
proposed  the  renunciation  by  the  nobles  of  all 
their  feudal  privileges  (Aug.  4),  and  laid  be- 
fore the  constituent  assembly  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  army,  which  was  adopted. 


On  the  king's  fli^t  to  Tarennet  be  took  tW 
oath  to  the  nation,  and  served  in  a  mifiurr 
capacity  on  the  northern  frontier ;  bot  oo  tU 
imprisonment  of  the  king  he  rengncd  bis  rc«- 
mission  and  retired  to  Enfflandl  After  ti« 
18th  Bmmaire  he  returned  to  France,  rtta- 
tered  the  army,  was  sent  as  brigadier-irentnl 
to  St.  Domingo,  was  wounded  in  captnho^  a 
English  sloop  of  war,  and  m'as  taken  t(»  Hjit  ili. 
where  he  died.  VI.  Paul,  duke  of,  \  cm  ^u*. 
4, 1802.  The  offspring  of  a  younger  brai.<  h  •  f 
the  family,  he  inherited  the  title  of  duke  fr'  q 
his  uncle,  who  died  in  1823.  He  took  h>  ««: 
in  the  cnamber  of  peers  in  1827,  and  kefc  n 
after  the  revolution  of  1880,  though  be  wv 
an  adherent  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  In  1^4$ 
he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  elected  t» 
the  French  academy,  as  successor  to  ClLatcs- 
briand.  He  is  the  author  of  a  HUtain  it 
Mme,  de  Maintenon  (2  vols.  8vo.,  184>^X  ^ 
an  Ettai  9ur  la  maiton  royaU  de  St,  Tj^r,  fc*« 
privately  printed  and  afterward  put-li«b«d  a 
an  enlarged  form  in  1856. 

NOBILITY  (Lat.  nobilitai),  a  class  of  per- 
sons elevated  by  hereditary  rank  above  tht 
mass  of  the  people.  The  origin  of  tlus  inrti- 
tution  is  very  remote,  as  it  is  found  exi«tivc 
among  almost  every  people  at  the  dim  U 
history.  The  earliest  nobility  M«ms  to  hsre 
been  priestly  in  character^  as  for  in«taDc«  the 
Brahmins  of  India.  Among  the  Romana  tr< 
patrician  families  who  formed  the  wASXf 
had  for  a  long  period  the  exclusive  ri^  t» 
exercise  priestly  functions.  The  ancient  G«> 
mans,  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Normans,  lHua< 
Swedes,  and  other  northern  natioD*.  sees  tf 
first  to  have  had  no  other  hereditary  n*it  i  ♦y 
than  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  «N» 
were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Odia  sa. 
other  deities.  The  present  nobility  of  l^nacv 
and  Scandinavia  was  founded  chiefly  by  K.i- 
tary  chieftains  in  the  middle  age«.  Heredita- 
ry nobility  is  said  to  have  been  confiroM^  n 
F^ce  by  Hugh  Capet  toward  the  close  oC  tbe 
10th  century,  and  it  was  f^Uy  e^taMiabed  a 
England  by  William  tlie  Norman  in  the  llti 
century.  Sir  James  Lavrrence,  in  his  •*  Kotej- 
ity  of  the  Britibh  Gentry,^^  says  that  arms  srv 
the  criterion  of  nobility,  and  that  «  hoeve?  k» 
a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  the  B«<n^> 
em  and  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  (^ribac^ 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hva- 
gary,  the  titles  of  nobility  descend  to  all  tLr 
male  posterity  and  to  all  the  nnmarned  ic-^iAlc-^ 
of  the  family ;  but  in  France,  Spain,  Vortn^ML 
and  Great  Britain,  the  titles  descend  k^Ij  »>*- 
cording  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture.  la  Cftxte 
Britain  the  nobility  consists  of  the  fire  raal.- 
of  duke,  marouis,  earl,  viscount,  and  Vftn% 
Baronets,  knights,  and  the  younger  k«iw  <-^ 
peers  are  classed  only  among  the  gentry,  -« t  > 
on  the  continent  they  would  be  held  ss  b«>^  *r . 

NOBLE.  L  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  I  y 
Wills,  Seneca,  and  Duck  creek*:  area,  **•  .- 
400  so.  m.  It  was  formed  in  1851  fW«n  M-  r- 
gan,  Monroe,  and  Guemn^y  count ieik  It  i.a»  «s 
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nndnlatiiig  and  billy  sarflaoe,  and  is  well  tim- 
bered and  fertile.  It  contains  ^narries  of 
bnilding  stone  and  extensive  coal  mines.  Oapi- 
tal,  Sarahsville.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  dram- 
ed  bj  Bkhart  and  Tippecanoe  rivers;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,887.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  206,295  bushels  of  Vidian  com, 
69,802  of  wheat,  56,715  of  oats,  21,625  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  2,487  tons  of  bay.  There  were  5 
ehorches,  and  1,844  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Albion. 

NOBLE,  bAKiiEL,  an  English  clergyman  and 
inthor,  bom  in  London,  March  4,  1779,  died 
there,  Aug.  27,  1858.     He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Noble,  a  bookseller  and  author,  was 
taoght  Latin  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver.    In  the  last 
jear  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writmgs  of  Swedenborg,  and  in  March, 
1901,  was  baptized  into  the  New  Jerusalem 
church.    He  munediately  took  an  active  part 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  chnrch,  and  in  1810  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  London   society  for  printing  and 
poblishing  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,   of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.    In 
that  capacity  he  superintended  through  the 
press  every  work  which  it  published,  beside 
making  several  translations  and  revisions.    In 
1813  he  assisted  in  founding  the  *^  Intellectual 
Repository"  (monthly),  the  leading  Sweden- 
borgian  journal  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he 
was  editor  for  28  years ;  he  was  also  a  very 
lirge  contributor  to  it.    During  this  period  he 
■teadily  pursued  his.  profession  of  engraver,  in 
which  he  attained  a  high  rank  and  received  a 
considerable  income.    In  1820  he  was  ordained 
t  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  for 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  diligent 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
WQceeded  Dr.  Churchill  as  nastor  of  the  Lisle 
street  society,  with  which  he  remsdned  con- 
nected till  his  death.    He  soon  became  distin- 
^oished  as  a  preacher.    In  1824  he  delivered  a 
coorae  of  lectures  in  vindication  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  from  infidel  objections,  which  he  after- 
ward enlarged  and  published  under  the  title 
of  "Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." 
Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Norwich  another 
course  of  lectures,  which  was  also  published 
nnder  the  title  of  "  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church."     These  two 
works  are  now  ranked  among  the  standard 
publications  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and 
hare  passed  through  several  editions  in  England 
and  the  United  States.    In  1846  he  published 
t  volume  of  lectures  on  the  "  Important  Doc- 
trines of  the  True  Christian  Religion,"  and  in 
1848  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  "  The  Di- 
vine Law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  Explained 
according  to  both  its  Literal  and  its  Spiritual 
Sense."    His  last  work  was  a  new  translation 
of  Swedenborg's  "  Heaven  and  Hell." 

NODAWAY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded 
N.  by  Iowa  and  W.  by  the  Nodaway  river,  and 


drained  by  the  Little  Platte  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Two  river;  area,  710  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1866,  4,772,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  167,118  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  10,208  of  wheat,  16,486  of  oats,  7,487 
of  wool,  and  64  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Maryville. 
NODDY,  the  conmion  name  of  the  birds  of 
the  tern  family  included  in  the  genus  anoUs 
(Leach).  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head, 
strong,  with  the  culmen  curved  gradually  to 
the  acute  tip,  and  a  distinct  angle  to  the  lower 
mandible;  wings  lon^  and  pointed,  the  1st 
quill  the  longest;  tail  long  and  graduated: 
tarsi  rather  short  and  slender ;  toes  long,  and 
united  by  a  full  web ;  hind  toe  long  and  slen- 
der ;  daws  curved  and  sharp.  The  only  spe- 
cies on  our  coast  is  the  A.  stolidus  (Leach),  16 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  82 
inches,  the  bill  li,  and  the  weight  4f  oz. ;  the 
front  of  the  head  is  grayish  white,  with  a  black 

Xt  over  and  before  the  eyes ;  the  rest  of  the 
mage  sooty  brown,  except  the  primaries 
and  tail,  which  are  brownish  black ;  the  bill  is 
black,  the  iris  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dull 
brownish  red.  They  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic,  whence 
they  proceed  early  in  May  to  the  Florida  keys 
to  breed;  the  nests  are  made  of  twigs  and 
grass  on  bushes  or  low  trees,  several  in  com- 
pany;  the  eggs  are  8,  2  by  If  inches,  reddish 
yellow  with  dull  red  and  purplish  spots  and 
patches,  and  are  considered  excellent  as  food. 
Several  other  species  are  described,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropical  seas,  where  they  are  seen 
very  far  from  land.  They  generally  breed  in 
l^ge  flocks,  and  in  some  places  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  excellent 
swimmers  and  rapid  fliers;  not  seeing  veiy 
well  at  night,  they  are  frequently  caught  at  this 
time,  when  they  have  alighted  on  the  spars  of 
passing  vessels ,  they  are  less  shy  than  other 
terns. 

NODE,  the  point  at  which  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  comet  intersects  the  ecliptic,  or  at 
which  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  cuts  that  of  its 
primary.  The  ascending  node  is  where  the 
planet,  comet,  or  satellite  crosses  from  S.  to 
N".,  the  descending  node  where  it  crosses  from 
N.  to  S. ;  and  a  line  joining  the  two  is  called 
the  line  of  the  nodes. 

NODIER,  Chakles,  a  French  writer,  bom 
in  Besan^on,  April  9,  1783,  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
26,  1844.  When  he  was  scarcely  18  years  old 
he  published  a  disquisition  upon  the  ^^  Use  of 
Antennas  in  Insects,"  in  which  he  attempted  • 
to  show  a  connection  between  those  organs 
and  the  sense  of  hearing.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1801,  and  published  several  novels  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  but  having  written  a  satiri- 
cal ode  entitled  La  NapoUone,  in-  which,  two 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
he  denounced  the  imperial  aspirations  of  the 
first  consul,  he  was  for  a  few  months  incarcer- 
ated at  Ste.  Pelagic.  Hetuming  to  Besangon 
after  his  release,  he  became  a  proof  reader, 
and  afterward  a  print  colorist.    Through  the 
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influence  of  Jean  Debry,  prefect  of  Donba,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  literature  at  I>61e, 
whence  he  removed  to  Laybach,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  public  librarian,  and  afterward 
edited  a  newspaper.  The  events  of  1814  re- 
called him  to  France ;  he  welcomed  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  advocated  their  cause  in 
various  newspapers,  chieflj  in  the  Journal  da 
d^HitSy  to  which  he  was  for  a  while  attached  as 
a  regular  contributor.  In  1 824  he  was  appoint- 
ed librarian  at  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  and  his 
rooms  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  friends,  including  many  of  the  young 
writers  of  the  day.  This  period  was  the  zenith 
of  his  literary  fame ;  and  although  the  French 
academy  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  so  called 
romantic  school  toward  which  he  had  a  lean- 
ing, he  was  in  1888  elected  a  member  of  this 
learned  society.  He  was  distinguished  at  once 
as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  an  entomologist  and  a 
publicist,  a  ^ammarian,  a  bibliographer,  and 
a  novelist    His  works  are  very  voluminous. 

NOfi,  AifiDftK.    See  Cham. 

NOEL,  Baptist  Wbiotheslet,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  July  10, 1799.  He  is  a  son  of 
Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Gainsborough.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  aud  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  being  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  queen,  and  occupying  the  pulpit  of  St 
John's,  Bedford  row,  London,  a  proprietary 
chapel.  He  was  also  an  active  promoter  of  city 
missions,  and  other  organizations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  1849  he  withdrew  from  the 
established  churph,  and  joined  the  Baptists. 
Since  his  change  of  sentiment  he  has  been  pas- 
tor of  John  street  chapel,  Bedford  row.  He  is 
still  active  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  be- 
nevolence, and  his  eloquence  has  given  great 
weight  to  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  charity 
and  reform.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
a  movement  for  the  reformation  of  prostitutes. 
His  published  works  are  :  *^  Sermons  preached 
at  the  Ohapels  Royal  of  St  James  and  White- 
hall ;''  *'  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Switzerland  in  the 
Summer  of  1847;"  "The  Gospel  of  the  Grace 
of  God,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Meditations ;" 
'^Ohristian  Missions  to  Heathen  Nations;" 
«  Case  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  ;"  "Es- 
says on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State"  (1848) ; 
"  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism"  (1849) ;  "  Essay 
on  the  Eternal  Act  of  Baptism"  (1850) ;  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1851);  and 
"Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme." 

NOLA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  16  m.  E.  N.  K  from 
Naples,  and  7  m.  N.  from  Mt  Vesuvius  ;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Campania,  and  was  powerftil  enough  in  827 
B.  C.  to  send  2,000  solaiers  to  the  aid  of  Pal»- 
polis  and  Neapolis  ag^nst  the  Romans,  to 
whom  it  became  subject  in  818.  Hannibal 
made  three  attempts  to  take  possession  of 
Nola,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  by  Marcel- 
Ina.    Immense  numbers  of  ancient  coins  have 


been  diaoovered  at  Nola,  and  its     . 

have  supplied  innumerable  Etmacan  ^mm  to 
the  museums  of  Europe ;  and  in  ita  own  aa- 
seum  is  preserved  the  celebrated  Oicaa  m- 
scription  called  the  cipjnu  AbeUamms.  Tb«  «s- 
peror  Augustus  and  his  general  Marcua  A^}^« 
both  died  in  the  town ;  and  it  waa  tba  btnii- 
place  of  Giordano  Bruno.  St  FanJina*  ws 
bisiiop  of  Nola  in  the  6th  century,  aad  to  hm 
is  attributed  the  first  introdoctioo  oC  churl, 
bells;  whence  the  names  n^  and  tmmym^ 
Implied  to  them  in  the  middle  ag«a.  It  k  tt^ 
an  episcopal  see. 

NOIJLE  PR08EQO  (Lat,  to  he  vBW]]fii« 
to  prosecute),  a  law  term  derived,  aa  moA  Uv 
terms  are,  from  those  ancient  dmya  wham  aS 
law  proceedings  and  recorda  were  in  \jiam. 
It  meant  that  the  plaintiff  declared  In  cuut 
and  entered  upon  the  record  that  be  woold  at 
longer  prosecute  his  suit  In  civil  caaw.  ta» 
is  supeneded  in  modem  timea  by  a  noMnt; 
but  when  a  plaintiff  enters  a  nonsait,  eipaciallT 
if  he  does  this  by  order  of  court,  he  is  «bi 
sometimes  said  to  be  "noL  psroe'd.*"  «V«^ 
pratequi  is  very  common  in  crmiinal  caaea  I: 
IS  entered  by  the  officer  who  acta  for  the  r^f- 
emment,  when,  from  insufficiency  of  eriik&tt 
or  other  reasons,  he  is  unwilling  to  prew  t^ 
trial  any  further.  He  may  do  Uum^  geMraCy. 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedinga.  But  it  ptfs 
the  defendant,  or  accused  party,  to  this  iSead- 
vantage :  if  he  has  a  verdict  in  hk  fiTor,  h» 
cannot  be  tried  again  for  that  offence ;  tat  if 
noUe  prosequi  is  entered,  he  may  be  iodicttA 
and  tried  again  at  any  time  for  the  wmm  *tf- 
fence.  He  would  prefer  therefore  a  TerdM-:  s 
his  favor ;  but  this  he  ought  not  to  faa;Te;  if  ^ 
would  escape  now  by  a  merely  aodd^tal  tib- 
sence  of  testimony.  On  the  contrary.  If  h  b* 
obvious  that  he  could  be  fairly  tried  now.  mA 
would  probably  be  acquitted,  it  would  not  W 
just  to  permit  the  government  to  bold  t^» 
power  of^ accusation  and  trial  over  bhn  in4ifi 
nitely.  In  some  of  the  atatea  there  are  fftf- 
utes,  or  rules  of  court,  intended  to  ni««(  ti» 
difficulty;  and  practical  mischief  aeUon  ann 
from  it,  as  a  nolle  prosequi  would  boC  b*  ca- 
tered by  government  against  the  wisbca  ^  a 
defendant,  without  unquestionable  reaaoo. 

NOLLEKENS,  Joseph,  an  Enslisb  arabaec. 
bom  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1787,  died  Apri  SI, 
1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Franda  Joerph  Xui- 
lekens,  a  Flemish  painter  of  aome  rcpota  set- 
tled in  London,  and  acquired  the  elemcnU  *d 
his  art  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  tjiliiiiia 
kers,  where  he  labored  with  great  aaaddtr, 
repeatedly  gaining  prizes  offered  for  cuaapao- 
tion  by  the  society  of  arts.  In  hia  SSd  yetr  be 
visited  Rome^  and  during  an  active  career  tbt^ra 
of  10  years  laid  the  foundation  of  tha  p^^ 
reputation  he  subsequently  eigoyed,  and  adiad 
considerably  to  his  pecuniary  reaoarce«.  vkk-i 
had  previously  been  meagre.  Garrivk  w^ 
Sterne  were  among  hia  first  aittcra,  and  k^m 
bust  of  the  latter  in  terra  cotta  he  alviv*  re- 
garded aa  one  of  hia  moat  ancoeaAl  vuc^&. 
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He  also  executed  a  nnmber  of  groups  and  ideal 
pieces  of  the  ordinaiT'  daasio  type,  a  good  spe- 
otmen  of  which  was  the  "  Mercury  and  Venus 
chiding  Cupid, ^'  and  conducted  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness in  repairing  and  vamping  up  fragments  of 
antique  statuary.  Betuming  to  London  in 
1770,  he  opened  a  studio  in  Mortimer  street, 
and,  aided  by  the  patronage  of  George  III., 
who  sat  tO'him  for  his  bust,  and  other  influ- 
ential persons,  he  embarked  in  a  professional 
career  of  unvarying  prosperity,  which  ended 
only  with  his  life.  His  strength  lay  in  his 
portrait  busts,  which  were  distinguished  by 
accuracy  of  likeness,  a  refined  expression,  and 
great  delicacy  of  execution.  He  accordingly 
confined  himiself  chiefly  to  this  branch  of  his 
art,  producing  during  the  last  50  years  of  his 
life  an  immense  number  of  heads,  and  number- 
ing among  his  sitters  Pitt,  Fox,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  duke  of  York,  Lords 
Oastlereagh,  Erskine,  Egremont,  and  Liverpool, 
Oanning,  Percival,  Bei^amin  West,  and  other 
eminent  men.  He  also  found  leisure  to  work 
out  a  number  of  Yenuses,  Dianas,  Bacchuses, 
and  similar  subjects,  highly  esteemed  in  their 
time,  but  too  deficient  in  imagination  and  too 
evidently  imitated  from  the  antique  to  com- 
mand much  attention  at  the  present  day.  Of 
tills  dass  of  pieces  he  considered  his  ^'  Venus 
anointing  her  Hair"  his  chef  d'ceuvre.  He  oc- 
casionally essayed  monumental  sculpture  with 
success,  and  executed  a  well  known  statue 
of  Pitt  for  Cambridge.  He  was  of  penurious 
habits,  and  amassed  a  fortune  estunated  at 
£200,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  left  to 
his  friends  Francis  Palmer  and  Francis  Douce, 
the  antiquary.  In  1772  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  pupiLJ.  T.  Smith  (2  vols.,  London,  1828). 

ifOLlET,  Jkak  Antoine,  abb^,  a  French  nat- 
ural philosopher,  bom  at  Pimpr^  near  Noyon, 
Nov.  17, 1700,  died  in  Paris,  Apri>26, 1770.  He 
studied  for  the  church,  and  received  deacon's 
orders,  but  devoted  his  life  to  science.  In  con- 
junction with  Du  Fay  he  made  electricity  the 
special  object  of  his  researches,  being  assisted 
hj  R^umur,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
]^x>ratory.  He  asserted  that  by  the  agency  of 
electricity  he  had  succeeded  in  making  plants 
grow  faster  and  produce  shoots  earlier.  In 
1739  he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  chair  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  was  afterward  successively  teacher 
of  physics  and  natural  history  to  the  princes  of 
tlie  royal  family,  and  professor  in  the  military 
aohools  at  La  Fdre  and  M^zidres.  His  lectures 
and  wiitiujgs  aided  greatly  in  spreading  the 
taste  for  scientific  studies  in  France. 

NOMENCLATURE.  Chemical,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  terms  used  in  chemistry.  For  a  science 
wluch,  like  chemistry,  seeks  to  study  the  com- 
position of  all  material  substances  and  to  clas^ 
aify  these  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic 
properties  of  their  components,  the  importance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  must  be 
VOL.  XM. — ^25 


apparent  to  every  one.  In  truth,  few  events 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  chemical  science 
which  have  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence 
upon  its  progress  than  the  adoption  of  the  ad- 
mirable method  of  nomenclature  brought  for- 
ward by  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  1782,  modified 
by  a  committee  of  the  French  academy,  of 
which  Lavoisier  was  chairman,  in  1787,  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  acade- 
my in  a  volume  entitled  Methode  de  namencUt- 
ture  ehimique  (Paris,  1787).  Several  chemists 
had  previously  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
the  indefinite  and  irrational  names  adopted  by 
the  alchemists,  and  had  perceived  the  impor- 
tance of  designating  compound  bodies  by  the 
names  of  their  components ;  but  no  satisfactory 
general  system  had  till  then  been  devised. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Chemistbt,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
introduction  of  Guyton  de  Morveau's  system 
were  such  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use. 
No  better  evidence  of  its  original  merit  can  be 
ofifered  than  the  fact  that  it  is  still  employed, 
having  undergone  no  essential  change,  although 
the  domain  of  the  science  has  been  immensely 
increased  since  its  introduction,  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  theoretical 
views  now  entertained  and  those  advanced  by 
its  founders. — ^It  should  be  mentioned  at  start- 
ing that  the  system  of  nomenclature  here  to  be 
described  is  so  intimately  connected  with  cer- 
tain theoretical  views  of  the  constitution  of 
compound  bodies,  that  any  treatise  upon  it 
must  become  also  in  a  measure  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  clasdfication  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  main  feature  of  the  system  con- 
sists in  fonning  in  a  simple  and  uniform  man- 
ner the  name  of  any  and  every  compound  from 
the  names  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  elements  alone  are  subject  to  no 
rule,  their  names  depending  entirely  upon  the 
choice  of  the  discoverer.  It  is  true  ihat  the 
framers  of  the  nomenclature  sought  in  several 
instances  to  express  some  one  prominent  prop- 
erty of  the  element  by  means  of  its  name,  as 
in  the  case  of  oxygen  (Gr.  o^r,  acid,  and  7W- 
witt),  to  generate),  which  was  thought  to  be  "  a 
principle  necessary  to  acidity,"  or  hydrogen 
(Gr.  v^«p,  water,  and  ynvao)).  But  these  at- 
tempts were  confined  to  the  elements  which 
at  that  time  had  been  recently  discovered ;  the 
common  names  of  all  the  well  known  metals, 
alkalies,  &c.,  having  been  retained.  Of  the 
elements  which  have  since  been  discovered^ 
some  have  been  named  in  allusion  to  striking- 
peculiarities,  as  chlorine  (yXo>poff,  green),  iodine 
(iwdi7f,  violet),  &c.  For  ifiie  most  part,  how-- 
ever,  names  devoid  of  any  chemical  significance 
have  been  chosen,  the  propriety  of  which 
course  is  now  very  generally  admitted  by 
chemists.  In  choosing  the  name  of  an  ele- 
ment, it  is  important  only  that  it  shall  be  well 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  compound  namea 
In  accordance  with  Davy's  suggestion,  the 
names  of  the  more  receq^y  discovered  metals 
have  received  a  common  terminatioD.  wTij.aa 
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potasamn,  platinnm,  &c.  The  idea  of  applying 
some  one  uniform  termination  to  each  of  the 
members  of  a  natural  group  had  preyiouslj 
been  suggested  bj  Bergman,  n*om  whom  it  was 
adopted  also  by  the  French  nomenclaturist& 
who  proposed  tiiat  the  names  of  metals  ahoula 
all  terminate  in  ey  asplatine.  euierey  Sio.  The 
names  of  another  class  of  elements  terminate 
in  ine,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. — ^The  elements 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  metals  and  non- 
metallic  bodies  (metalloids).  The  metals  all 
possess  certain  analogous  characteristic  proper- 
ties. The  class  of  metalloids,  however,  in- 
cludes severed  quite  distinct  groups  of  elements. 
As  a  rule,  those  elements  whose  chemical  prop- 
erties are  much  alike  rarely  unite  with  each 
other  to  form  well  defined  chemical  compounds ; 
thus  the  products,  termed  alloys,  obtamed  by 
melting  a  metal  with  another  which  closely  re- 
sembles it,  are  tn  many  cases  mere  isomorphous 
mixtures,  the  components  of  which  are  united 
with  but  feeble  affinity.  It  should  be  mention- 
ed in  passing  that  these  cases  of  weak  affinity 
have  always  been  so  many  stumbling  blocks  in 
^e  existing  system  of  nomenclature,  and  have 

gven  rise  thorough  it  to  one  of  the  greatest 
alts  of  the  present  chemical  epoch,  viz. :  a 
tendency  to  ignore  altogether,  or  at  best  to 
keep  out  of  view,  all  compounds  which  are  not 
clearly  defined,  fixed,  and  so  to  say  intelligible; 
in  short,  all  those  which  cannot  be  readily 
named  and  classified  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing theories ;  and  very  many  such  have  been 
observed  even  in  the  domain  of  the  so  called 
inorganic  chemistry.  On  die  other  hand,  the 
strongest  afiSnities  are  generally  exerted  be- 
tween bodies  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
exhibit  the  greatest  dififerenoes. — When  two 
elements  of  unlike  properties  combine  with 
each  other,  the  proauot  is  termed  a  binary 
compound.  Binary  oompoimds  are  divided  into 
three  mat  dasses,  acios,  bases,  and  indififer- 
ent  bodies.  The  last  have  but  little  chemical 
activity.  Acids  and  bases,  however,  possess 
unlike  properties,  and,  although  they  do  not 
combine  with  the  elements,  still  manifest  a 
gteat  disposition  to  unite  one  with  the  other. 
Ternary  compounds,  or  salts,  are  thus  formed. 
When  an  aoia  has  taken  up  as  much  of  any  one 
base  as  it  can  dissolve,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated, 
the  dissimilar  properties  of  the  acid  and  base 
having  neutralized  each  other.  The  resulting 
salt  possesses  new  properties  unlike  those  of 
its  components,  having  usually  but  little  affinity 
for  other  substances ;  but  some  salts  can  imite 
with  others  to  form  quaternary  bodies  (double 
salts).  The  distinctive  properties  of  these  sev- 
eral classes  are  by  no  means  absolute.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  bodies  which,  according 
to  circumstances,  act  either  as  acids  or  as  bases : 
as  acids  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong 
bases,  and  as  bases  toward  strong  adds.  Those 
adds  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  power  of  chang^ngthe  blue  color  of 
a  solution  of  litmus  to  red.  Bases,  on  the  con- 
trary, reproduce  the  blue  color  of  litmus  which 


has  been  reddened  by  an  add.  Bodiea  vbkh 
are  insoluble  in  water  are  claoaified  in  aocoti- 
ance  with  the  combinadona  which  they  form 
with  other  bodies  known  to  be  acids  or  baam 
The  most  characteristic  aalta  have  bat  BttU  or 
no  action  on  red  or  blue  litnroa,  the  acid  mi 
basic  qualities  of  their  componenta  haviag  bca 
entirdy  neutralized  by  combination.  Then 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this ;  aad  m 
general  any  definite  compound  prodnord  bjth* 
combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base  is  termed  a 
salt.  When  a  solution  of  a  salt  ia  sabjecttd  ts 
a  weak  galvanic  current,  the  add  and  bass  ui 
which  it  consista  are  separated  from  tack 
other ;  the  add  collects  at  the  positiTe  pofetf 
the  battery,  the  base  at  the  negative  pole.  Os 
the  theory  that  like  electricities  repel,  vhjt 
unlike  attract  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  tk 
particles  of  matter  which  are  atti«cted  to  tk 
positive  pole  ought  to  possess  negative  ckt- 
tricity,  while  those  attracted  to  the  iM«atm 
pole  should  be  positively  electrified.  The  kaa 
is  therefore  often  called  the  electio-pofliivi 
and  the  add  the  dectro-negative  c 
of  the  salt  The  character  of  the 
constituents  of  a  salt  may  hence  be  < 
by  submitting  the  latter  to  the  actioa  of  p^ 
vanism.  The  same  rule  appliea  also  to  si 
binary  compounds  which  can  be  electroIvMl 
— In  view  of  the  great  prominence  whidi'ozy- 
gen  had  attained  in  conseouenoe  of  the  cxptri- 
ments  of  Lavoisier,  and  of  the  Uct  that  Mdrt 
of  the  adds  and  bases  known  to  the  fotaden 
of  the  chemical  nomenclature  cootatnad  it,  or 
were  thought  to  contain  it,  aa  one  of  their  c«a- 
stituenta,  it  is  not  surprising  that  eapedal  m- 
portance  was  attached  to  this  element.  Tndfirf. 
Its  compounds  form  the  basia  of  the  ^jtt^ 
The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  are.  whh  ths 
exception  of  a  few  indifferent  aubatanoea^  cic&« 
bases  or  acids.  They  are  caDed  ozidea.  ths 
termination  ids,  which  is  indicative  oC  tarn- 
binadon,  being  added  to  the  first  syOabls  c^ 
oxygen.  Although  the  term  oxide  ia  gcntm 
and  would,  strictly  speaking,  apply  with  tqad 
force  to  any  compound  of  oxygen  wkh  aa  eU- 
ment,  it  is  neverthdess  nsoaUy  reatrietad  la 
those  compounds  which  are  desdtote  of  mA 
properties,  viz.,  to  the  baaea  and  inJiftit 
Dodies.  Its  acids  are  often  called  ni j  wiiii 
The  name  of  any  particular  oxide  b  fnrmsd  Vf 
adding  the  name  of  its  other  dement  to  Iks 
generic  term ;  thus,  the  base  Ibrmc^  Vy  *^ 
union  of  oxygen  and  lead  ia  called  oxide  d  imL 
that  containing  oxygen  and  potaasiom,  osiii 
of  potassium,  Ae.  Lead  and  potaamm  w 
in  these  instances  electro-positive  ekmnea 
oxygen  being  dectro-negative  in  regard  tt 
them.  As  a  general  rule,  the  name  of  tlie  fjte^ 
tro-negative  constituent  of  a  compomMl  dcCer- 
mines  its  genus,  while  that  of  the  elertro-po«> 
tive  constituent  defines  the  spedea.  The  bams 
of  the  bade  compounds  wnidi  oxygen  f  roa 
with  metals  whose  namea  end  in  mm  are  iAm 
made  to  terminate  in  a;  thus,  instead  of  ( 
of  sodium  and  oxide  of  barium,  the  1 
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gnd  baryta  are  used.  Oxide  of  calciam  fhr- 
niflhes  the  most  striking  ezoeption  to  this  rule, 
the  oommon  name  lime  being  nsed  instead  of 
caloia.  Oxygen  nsaally  combines  with  an  ele- 
ment in  more  than  one  proportion,  forming 
seTeral  bases.  To  distingcdsh  these,  the  prefix 
mt«  (6r.  irp«ror,  first)  is  applied  to  the  oxide 
Id  which  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  nnited 
with  one  equivalent  of  the  element.  An  oxide 
containing  less  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  the  other  element  is  called  a  sub-oxide 
(Lat  mbj  under).  The  prefix  ie^gui  (one  and  a 
half)  denotes  a  compound  in  which  the  oxygen 
ii  to  the  other  element  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 ; 
d«Hto  (Gr.  drvrrpoff,  second)  or  bin  (Lat.  bini, 
two),  an  oxide  containing  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen;  and  trito  (rpiros^  third)  or  ter  (t&mi, 
three),  an  oxide  containing  three  equivalents 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  other  element.  The 
baie  containing  t^e  largest  amount  of  oxygen 
is  often  called  Uie  peroxide  (virrp,  above) ;  thus, 
three  compounds  of  the  metal  manganese  and 
oxygen  are  distinguished  as  follows: 

Pratozlda  of  muigiiiAse  oontalns 

Saiqaloxlde  of      **  ** 


p«w  J 


oxidoof 


1  eq.  of  nungsneae, 
1  eq.  of  oxygen. 
9  eqt.  of  muigMiase, 
8  eqt.  of  oxygen. 

1  eq.  of  manguiaee^ 
8  eqt.  of  oxygen. 


At  the  time  when  the  nomenclature  was 
framed,  it  was  believed  that  only  two  acid 
oompounds  could  be  formed  by  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  another  element.  These  were 
disfingmshed  from  each  other  by  causing  the 
name  of  the  other  element  to  terminate  in  ie 
for  the  combination  containing  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  in  (ma  for  the  compound 
eontaming  less  oxygen,  the  word  acid  being 
added  in  each  case  to  the  words  thus  formed. 
For  example,  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  are  respectively: 

fkUphnroQ.  .eid^eompoMd  of  jj^^^/^^^' 

«-*^-»^     -      MJ^Sotr^i^r 

A  compound  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  is  carbonic  acid,  Ac.  It  was  afterward 
discovered  that  oxygen  could  unite  with  several 
elem^ts  in  more  tiian  two  proportions  to  form 
add  componnds.  The  prefix  hypo  (viro,  under) 
▼as  therWbre  resorted  to ;  it  indicates  an  add 
oontuning  less  oxygen  than  the  one  to  whose 
name  it  is  prefixed.  In  like  manner  the  pr€^ 
*37w,  or  dmply  per  (vircp,  over,  above),  denotes 
an  add  contwiing  more  oxygen  than  the  one 
to  whose  name  it  is  attached.  Thus,  5  acid 
compounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  known : 


Hypodiloroiis  add,  eompoaed  of  • 

CUotwu  Add,  • 

Hypoehlorlenoid,  • 

CUortowsid,  » 

Peithloite  add,  « 

Of  the  oompotmds  which  an  element  may  form 
with  oxygen,  those  containing  the  larger  num- 


1  eq.  chlorine, 
1  eq.  oxygen. 
1  eq.  chlorine, 
8  eqs.  oxygen. 
'  1  eq.  chlorine, 
4  eqs.  oxygen. 
1  eq.  chlorine. 


5  eqs.  oxygen. 
I  eq.  chlorine, 
7  eqs.  oxygen. 


ber  of  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  usually 
acids ;  those  containing  but  few  equivalents  of 
oxygen  are  bases;  while  not  unfrequently  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  oxidation  are  indifferent 
bodies.  Thus,  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  just 
referred  to,  the  proto-  and  sesquioxides  are 
bases,  and  the  bin-  (or  per-)  oxide  is  an  indiffer- 
ent body ;  there  are  also  two  compounds  con- 
taining more  oxygen  which  are  acids,  viz. : 


MangMite  tdd,  eoni 
Pemumganio  add, 


1  eq.  nutngmnese, 
8  eqs.  oxygen. 

2  eqs.  manganese, 
7  eqs.  oxygen. 


The  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  the 
metals  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  bases, 
those  with  the  metalloids  acids. — ^Many  of  the 
binary  compounds  of  sulphur  are  analogous  to 
those  of  oxygen.  They  are  termed  sulphides 
(formerly  sulphurets),  and  as  a  rule  correspond 
with  the  oxides.  Like  the  latter,  they  may  be 
classed  as  acids,  bases,  and  indifferent  bodies. 
Members  of  the  first  two  classes,  like  the  oxy- 
acids  and  bases,  unite  with  each  other  to  form 
sulpho-salts.  They  have,  however,  compara- 
tively little  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  or 
for  compounds  not  containing  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  bases  and  the  indifferent  sulphides  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides. 
Thus,  the  three  sulphides  of  iron  are  termed 
respectively:  protosulphide  of  iron,  symbol 
FeS;  sesquisulphide  of  iron,  FctSt;  and  per- 
sulphide  of  iron,  FeSs.  The  sulphur  acids  are 
named  by  prefixing  the  term  su^mo  to  the  name 
of  the  corresponding  oxygen  acid.  Thus,  the 
compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur  analogous  to 
carbonic  acid,  is  called  sulpho-carbonic  acid.  The 
binary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  of  several 
other  elements  are  named  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus,  with  the  other  elements,  oxygen  forms 
oxides ;  sulphur,  sulphides  (sulphurets)  ^  chlo- 
rine, chlorides;  bromine,  bromides;  iodine, 
iodides ;  fluorine,  fluorides ;  phosphorus,  phos- 
phides (phosphurets) ;  carbon,  carbides  (carbu- 
rets); nitrogen,  nitrides,  &c.  When  several 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides  of  any 
one  metal  occur,  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides.  The  binary 
compounds  of  these  elements  are,  however, 
usually  regarded,  not  as  acids  and  bases,  but, 
like  the  ternary  oxygen  compounds,  as  salts. 
This  exception  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  too 
hasty  assumption  by  the  founders  of  the  no- 
menclature, that  oxygen  was  the  universal 
acidifying  principle — an  error  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  their  system,  and  constitutes  one 
of  its  greatest  faults.  It  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  metalloids  in  question,  as  well 
as  some  others,  by  uniting  with  hydrogen, 
form  acids  as  energetic  and  as  well  character- 
ized in  every  respect  as  the  oxy-acids ;  for  ex- 
ample, chloride  of  hydrogen,  fluoride  of  hydro- 
gen, &c.  These  are  called  hydracids.  Instead 
of  being  written  out  in  ftiU,  as  they  have  just 
been  given,  the  names  of  these  compounds  are 
formcJi  by  fusing  together  those  of  their  con- 
stituents, as  chlorhydric  add,  fluorhydric  acid, 
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&o.  The  synonymoas  names,  as  hydrocblorio 
and  hydroflaorio  acids,  are  still  often  nsed, 
but  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  that  the  name  of  a  compound  must 
commence  with  that  of  its  electro-negative 
component ;  their  inaccuracy  was  pointed  oat 
some  years  since  simultaneously  by  Th^nard 
and  the  late  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia.  The 
hydracids  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  with 
basic  oxides  or  with  metals,  with  separation  of 
hydrogen  in  either  case ;  in  the  first  instance 
the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxide  to  form  water,  in  the  latter  it  is 
evolved  as  gas.  The  compounds  thus  formed 
were  at  first  thought  to  contain  oxygen,  the 
hydracids  being  supposed  to  be  oxygenated, 
and  were  admitted  as  salts  without  question ; 
indeed  one  of  them,  common  sea  salt,  is  that 
from  which  the  very  idea  of  a  salt  was  origi- 
nally derived.  An  attempt  has  since  been  made 
to  refer  them  to  the  oxygen  dass  by  suppodng 
that  they  constitute  when  in  solution,  not  sim- 
ple binaries,  but  compounds  of  the  original 
undivided  hydracid  with  an  oxide.  Thus  the 
compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium  (common 
salt)  was  at  one  time  often  caUed  chlorhydrate 
(or  hydro-chlorate)  of  soda ;  it  being  ckdmed 
that  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water 
had  united  with  its  constituents  to  form  chlor- 
hydric  acid  and  oxide  of  sodium  (soda).  From 
this  (conventionally  admitted)  property  of 
chlorine,  and  the  metalloids  allied  to  it,  to  form 
salts  by  direct  combination  with  metals,  they 
have  been  termed  halogens  (salt  producers; 
6r.  aXff,  [sea]  salt,  and  y«vMiu),  and  their  salts 
haye  been  caUed  haloid  (from  dXr  and  cidor,  in 
the  likeness  of),  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
oxygen  salts. — ^The  names  of  ternary  com- 
pounds or  salts,  in  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  term,  are  formed  by  combining  the  names 
of  the  acid  and  base  of  which  they  are  composed, 
the  name  of  the  acid  or  electro-negative  com- 
ponent supplying  the  generic,  the  base  or  elec- 
tro-positive compound  the  specific  name.  If 
the  name  of  the  acid  terminates  in  ic,  this  ter- 
mination is  changed  into  ate ;  if  in  otis,  into 
ite;  and  to  the  words  thus  formed  the  name 
of  the  base  is  added.  For  example,  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  form  sulphate  of  the 
oxide  of  lead ;  sulphurous  acid  forms  a  sulphite 
of  the  same  oxide ;  while  hyposulphurous  acid 
produces  a  hyposulphite,  and  hyposulphurio 
acid  a  hyposulphate.  In  like  manner  the  com- 
pounds of  nitric  acid  are  nitrates,  and  those  of 
nitrous  acid  nitrites  of  the  bases  with  which 
they  may  be  combined.  When  a  salt  contains 
as  its  base  the  oxide  of  a  metal  which  forms 
but  one  well  defined  base  with  oxygen,  its 
name  is  usually  shortened  by  leaving  out  the 
words  "  of  the  oxide,"  which  are  always  under- 
stood. Thus,  it  is  customary  to  say  sulphate 
of  lead,  instead  of  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  lead ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  instead  of  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
of  potassium.  In  case  more  than  one  basic 
oxide  of  the  same  element  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acids,  the  distinguishing  prefix  of 


each  is  retained  in  the  name  of  ita  mHs;  ■ 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sulpliiie  <rf 
sesquioxide  of  iron.    These  saha  are  also  oft« 
called  respectively  protosulphate  aikd  pc^iai- 
phate  of  iron,  the  prefixes  being  nsdeoiood 
to  refer  to  the  degrees  of  oxi(£it»oD  of  the 
metal.    As  the  number  of  salifiable  oxidB  d 
any  element  is  rarely  if  ever  greater  than  tvo, 
it  was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  diadngvisL 
them  in  some  cases,  like  the  acids,  by  the  tv- 
minations  ou»  and  te.    The  two  oxidea  ci  xroL 
he  called  ferrous  oxide  and  fiBrric  oxide  re- 
spectively, and  the  aalts  just  roentioiied  lcrn«f 
and  ferric  sulphate ;  and  so  with  the  oxidct  tf 
various  other  metals.    These  changes  are  vsy 
convenient  in  certain  cases,  and  for  tbeie  iliey 
have  been  extensively  adopted.     In  thb  i»- 
stance,  however,  as  in  many  otbera,  the  ill- 
advised  attempts  of  some  anthoTB  to  generis 
a  system  which  is  of  convenient  apf&ACiia 
only  in  a  few  special  cases,  bmve  tended  to 
create  confusion.    As  a  rule,  the  nomeoditin 
of  each  special  branch  of  ohemiaDy  wS  a- 
hibit  its  own  peculiar  tendency,  az»d  all  tkft 
the  writers  of  text  books  can  do  is  to  cboet 
that  portion  of  each  branch  which  is  ths  btf 
known  or  the  most  convenient.  The  hiAorr  <i 
the  science  has  already  proved  again  and  apn 
that  all  attempts  to  force  an  arbitrary  nnmn 
clature  into  general  use  must  faiL   WitDen  fw 
example  several  of  the  attempts  of  BeneLm. 
the  efforts  of  L.  Gmelin,  and  of  manj  oth<n.-> 
It  often  happens  that  an  add  can  ecmbot 
with  the  same  base  in  several  difiTerent  fom^ 
tions.    Of  the  salts  thus  formed,  one  is  c^M 
neutral,  or  more  properly  normal,  d&ce  tk 
definition  now  depends  upon  some  oae  ece- 
stant  relation  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  mU 
stands  to  that  of  the  base  for  the  aalts  ai  «Ki 
individual  acid,  and  not  at  aU  opon  any  Iwi 
of  acidity  or  alkalinity ;  those  containiiMC  b>s« 
base  than  this  are  termed  hmicy  and  tlaM 
contiuning  less,  add  salts,  as  bane  iTinBien 
of  lead,  neutral  chromate  of  lead,  inc.    7^ 
term  neutral  or  normal  is  not  nsoally  txiaia 
ed,  being  understood  to  belong  to  any  mt 
which  is  characterized  neither  as  basie  aor  m 
acid.    Acid  salts  are  often  odled  coDertzrcW 
super-salts,  and  basic  salts  sub-sahs ;  and  vba 
but  one  acid  or  basic  salt  of  any  oxide  exvu 
this  may  also  be  designated  as  the  super-  <r 
sub-salt  of  that  oxide,  as  the  case  m^y  l« :  %<t 
these  terms  have  often  been  i»ed  erronecok  j 
as  with  the  normal  carbonates  of  soda  wad  /f 
potassa,  which  are  freouently  called  sob^car- 
Donates.    When  several  add  salts  of  aay  ow 
base  occur,  they  are  distinguished  fhm  eari 
other  by  the  Lidn  prefixes  hi,  Ur^  &e^  wLirl 
are  attached  to  the  name  of  the  acid ;  thtt. 
monochromate  (or  simply  chromate),  b«(hn>- 
mate,  and  terchromate  of  potaasa.    When  irr- 
eral  basic  or  sub-salts  occur,  they  are  umiV 
distinguished  br  prefixing  the  terms  bitiawr. 
sesquibasio,  terbasic,  Ac.,  to  the  name  ni  t&« 
salt     Thus,  6  acetates  of  lead  are  knon. 
monobasic  (or  normal)  acetate  of  lead,  syaKJ 
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PbO  A ;  Mbado  do.,  (PbO))  A ;  sesqnibasio  do., 

(PbO)a  As ;  terbasio  do.,  (PbO)a  A ;  sexbasio 

do.,  (PbO)«  A.  It  hag  also  been  proposed  to 
denote  the  amount  of  base  in  a  sub-salt  hy 
prefixing  to  its  name  the  Greek  nomerals  di$ 
(twice),  tri$  (thrice),  Utrahia  (4  times),  &c,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Latin  ones  nsed  for  acid 
salts.  Thus,  instead  of  bibasio  acetate  of  lead^ 
the  term  diaoetate  of  lead  would  be  used ;  instead 
of  terbasio  acetate  of  lead,  trisacetate  of  lead, 
and  8o  on.  These  terms  have,  however,  never 
be^i  generally  adopted,  thoush  still  frequently 
used  and  well  understood.  MAny  oxides  act  as 
bases  under  certain  circumstances,  as  acids 
under  others;  they  may  have  therefore  two 
different  names.  Thus  the  oxide  of  aluminum 
when  acting  as  a  base  is  called  sesquioxide  of 
aluminum  (or  alumina) ;  but  when  playing  the 
part  of  an  acid,  it  is  termed  aluminic  acid. 
Water  (protoxide  of  hydrogen)  is  another  oxide 
whidh  is  either  acid  or  basic  according  to  cir- 
dunstances;  when  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid 
its  salts  are  termed  nydrates,  as  hydrate  of 
potassa,  &0.  The  principles  of  the  nomencla- 
ture have  not  been  carried  out,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  compounds  in  which  it  acts  as  a 
base.  Several  of  our  most  common  acids  are 
sack  compounds;  but  instead  of  saying  sul- 
{^late  of  water,  nitrate  of  water,  &c.,  they  are 
termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  hydrated  ni- 
tric acid,  Ac,;  or,  oftener.  simply  sulphuric 
acid  or  nitric  acid,  terms  wnich  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  anhydrous 
compounds.  In  like  manner  certain  salts,  which 
contain  two  equivalents  of  acid  united  with  one 
eauivalent  of  a  metallic  base  and  one  equivalent 
or  water,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  double 
salts,  are  named  as  if  they  were  bisalts,  con- 
taining two  equivalents  of  acid  to  only  one  of 
base,  the  water  being  left  out  of  account.  Thus 
the  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  water,  one 
equivalent  of  potassa,  and  two  equivalents  of 
ffolphorio  acid,  is  commonly  called  bisulphate 
of  potassa. — ^The  names  of  some  of  the  ternary 
mlphnr  compounds  (sulphur  salts)  are  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  oxygen ;  thus  the  compound 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphantimonic  acid 
ia  called  sulphantimoniate  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium.  like  the  names  of  the  oxygen  salts, 
these  are  usually  abbreviated.  In  the  instance 
ctted,  the  salt  is  commonly  termed  sulphanti- 
moniate of  sodium,  it  bein^  understood  that  the 
laUer  element  is  united  with  sulphur.  But  this 
system  is  limited  to  only  a  few  of  the  sulphur 
flletds;  the  terms  sulpharseniate,  sulphantimoni- 
ate, and  sulphomolybdate  are  well  understood; 
but  the  sulphophosphates,  for  example,  of  Ber- 
zelins  (MS,  PS»)  have  never  been  generally  so 
called ;  indeed,  A.  Wurtz  has  not  hesitated  to 
appropriate  the  name  for  an  acid  discovered 
bj  himself  in  1847,  the  formula  of  which  is 
P(0»Sj),  which  unites  with  oxygen  bases  to 
form  salts  of  the  composition  8M0  P(0t8«),  and 
chemists  have  not  called  in  question  the  pro- 


priety of  this  course.  Since  the  Guyton-La- 
voisieran  nomenclature  was  made  for  ihe  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  it  seems  but  fair  that  these 
should  continue  to  take  precedence,  as  they 
always  have  done. — ^The  names  of  the  ternary 
compounds  of  some  of  the  other  metalloids  may 
also  be  formed  like  those  of  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds, but  such  a  nomenclature  has  not  been 
generally  applied  to  them.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  double  salts,  and,  as  with  the 
quaternary  oxygen  compounds,  the  names  of 
.both  the  constituent  salts  are  expressed.  Thus, 
as  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa  would  be  called  a  double  sul- 
phate of  these  bases,  or  more  shortly  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potassa,  so  a  compound  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  called  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sixma,  or  simply  chloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sium. Of  late,  however,  it  is  becoming  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  this  salt  as  chloro-platinate  of 
potassium ;  in  like  manner  the  corresponding 
gold  and  mercury  compounds  are  called  respec- 
tively cblor-aurate  and  chloro-mercurate  of  po- 
tassixma. — So  long  as  the  attention  of  chemists 
was  principally  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  inorganic  compounds,  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature just  described,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
faults  and  inconsistencies,  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  expansive  to  meet  all  requirements. 
It  has  however  failed  to  fhmish  suitable  names 
for  many  new  classes  of  compounds  which 
have  recently  been  discovered.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  great  variety  of  organic  sub- 
stances, with  the  study  of  which  chemists  of 
the  present  day  are  chiefly  occupied.  But  the 
radical  fault  of  the  system  is  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  so  cabled  duaUstic  theory  as  just 
developed,  which  supposes  all  compounds  to 
be  capable  of  division  into  two  prime  factors, 
as  salts  into  acids  and  bases,  and  these  into  still 
simpler  antagonistic  components ;  a  view  which 
is  at  present  by  no  means  so  generally  admitted 
as  it  was  formerly.  Owing  to  this  cause,  while 
every  one  admits  the  great  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem, while  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  val- 
uable services  which  it  has  rendered  are  con- 
ceded, a  feeling  adverse  to  it  is  nevertheless 
entertained  by  some  chemists.  It  is  admitted, 
for  instance,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  warp  the 
judgment  and  prejudice  the  mind  of  students ; 
for  ^ce  in  this  system  theory  assigns  a  name,  so 
also  the  name  expresses  the  theory,  leading  the 
learner  to  forget  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, and  to  regard  it  as  well  ascertained  truth. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  fear  of  the 
changes  which  every  new  hypothesis  may  intro- 
duce, some  have  urged  that  a  purely  arbitrary 
nomendature  should  be  devised.  Fortunate  as 
the  science  would  be  on  many  accounts  if  the- 
ory were  utterly  excluded  from  its  nomencla- 
ture, it  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that 
the  realization  of  this  proposition  would  be  a 
mere  retrogression  to  the  confusion  of  names 
of  the  dchemists.  The  alternative  seems  to  lie 
between  burdening  the  memory  with  a  count- 
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l6M  mnltiiiide  of  badlj  defined  Dames  and  0jno- 
nTmea,  and  allowing  &eorj  to  hold  a  Bomewhat 
nndoe  prominence.  It  need  not  be  added  how 
mnch  all  experience  U,yots  the  latter  course. 
The  sjBtem  of  nomenclature  in  question  has 
moreover  been  found  to  be  inci^iable  of  express- ' 
inff  innumerable  decompositions  and  changes 
which  occur  among  complex  substances.  But 
this  difficulty  has  been  in  a  measure  obyiated 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  written  abbreyia- 
tions  (see  Stmbols,  Chxmioal)  and  formulas, 
which  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye  the  composi-. 
tion  of  bodies  and  the  alterations  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Indeed,  since  the  adoption  of 
these  symbols,  the  name  of  a  substance  is  of 
comparatively  little  scientific  importance.  The 
hitrodnction  of  many  names  synonymous  with 
those  now  used  has  thus  been  unquestionably 
prevented,  and  numerous  other  alterations  ob- 
viated. This  is  a  most  fortunate  result,  since 
no  material  change  in  the  spoken  nomenclature 
can  be  made  without  great  mconvenience.  In- 
deed, the  importance  of  mftinf^tinlng  a  fixed 
spoken  nomenclature  or  language.  In  which 
cnemifets  may  hold  communion  with  the  world 
at  litfge,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  by  means 
of  it  scientific  information  is  far  more  readily 
imparted  to  technologists,  and  the  **  applica- 
tions^' of  chemical  science  materially  promoted. 
To  the  professed  scientific  chemist  it  might  be 
of  comparatively  littie  moment  if  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Guyton  de  Morveau  were  suddenly  re- 
placed by  some  other  system;  but  who  can 
estimate  the  disturbance  which  such  a  course 
would  create  among  all  the  dependent  or  allied 
sciences  and  arts?  It  has  been  well  said  that 
changes  in  nomenclature  are  like  those  in  lan- 
guage ;  in  mature  age  it  is  difficult  to  supplant 
one's  native  tongue,  or  to  give  up  the  text 
books  studied  in  youth.  For  a  similar  reason 
many  chemists,  otherwise  unprdudiced,  believe 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  retain  the  dualistio 
theory  itself  as  long  as  possible,  conceiving 
that  its  practical  advantages  fiu*  more  than 
counterbalance  its  theoretical  failings. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  this  place  the 
different  theories  of  the  constitution  of  bodies 
which  have  been  advanced  at  one  time  or 
another,  or  to  enumerate  the  various  systems 
of  nomenclature  which  have  been  devised, 
especially  for  organic  compounds.  Since  no 
one  of  them  has  been  generally  adopted,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
prominent  features  only,  concerning  which 
the  greater  number  of  chemists  are  in  accord. 
Since,  from  their  complexity,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  name  organic  compounds  from  the 
names  of  their  ultimate  components,  they  are 
named  much  as  if  they  were  elements,  some- 
what at  random,  the  terms  applied  to  them 
being  often  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
plants  or  animals,  or  organs,  from  which  they 
were  first  obtained.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  organic  adds  and  of  a  numerous  class  of 
oompounds  termed  compound  radicals,  which, 
though  they  contain  several  elements,  never- 


theless comport  themselvas  fike  rinpte  mk' 
stances  toward  the  dements.  For  •^~p»t^ 
cyanogen,  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  ef 
carbon  and  one  equivalent  of  nitronii,  exlribito 
properties  dosely  analogous  to  those  d  t)M 
element  chlorine.  In  general  the  tern  rafiesl 
is  applied  to  any  subsUnoe  wUdi  by  taHS^ 
with  an  element  can  give  rise  to  an  acid  «r  a 
base.  Many  of  the  more  siopJle  (iraa|iyfc 
formed  by  the  union  ot  compooBd  rafieab 
with  elements  or  with  other  oonpoaftd  raft- 
cab  are  classed  with  the  chlorine  sate;  m 
cyanide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  elliyl  ht^ 
the  radical  ethyl  being  composed  of  4  cqam- 
lents  of  carbon  and  5  of  hydrogen.  6oaM  tf 
the  compound  radicals  acting  as  mtCab  esa 
unite  with  oxygen  to  form  bases  or  aciit 
which,  when  combined  with  each  otbcr.  fvo- 
duce  salts  which  are  com^eiely  anak^oH  i» 
the  oxvgen  salts  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Tto 
the  radicals  ethyl  and  benzoyl,  alter  ^^«^Vt- 
tion  with  oxygen,  are  respectivdy  a  b^e  md 
an  acid,  which  by  uniting  fbrm  benaoate  of 
the  oxide  of  ethyl  (benxoate  of  etbyl).  Is 
general  terms  it  may  be  ssid  that  the  aniB 
dature  of  organic  acids,  bases,  and  sahi  • 
similar  to  that  of  analogona  inorcaBie  ss^ 
stances.  It  is  among  the  radieala  tlfii^iliB, 
and  the  numerous  neutral  or  indiflereat  ccm- 
plex  bodies  of  organic  ohemktry,  that  the  tvv- 
tem  is  at  fiinlt.  Organic  compounds  art  m- 
ally  divided  into  natural  finili^  or  groa|«.  Iht 
generic  names  of  which  are  fbmiahed  ia  c«4 
case  by  the  name  of  some  one  sabsta&es  wlM 
happens  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  to  whkk 
each  member  of  the  group  is  in  aone  way  il- 
lied.  Thus  the  term  alcohol  is  applied  te  a 
large  class  of  bodies  analogous  to  « 
cohol,  each  separate  mem  W  of  the  c 
designated  by  prefixing  its  qiedfic  i  , 
methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirit),  ethyl 
(common  alcohol),  Ac  In  like  maim 
is  the  generic  name  of  a  large  dasa  of  1 
of  which  common  ether  is  the  type.  So  wiA 
the  terms  aldehyde,  mercaptan,  Ac;  the* 
barbarous  names  are  purposdy  dted  m  «n- 
deuce  of  how  important  it  is  to  ohm  Lbs  car* 
in  naming  even  what  appear  to  bo  the  aaoai  ia- 
significant  substances,  for  at  any  moaseat  ikcy 
may  stand  forth,  like  those  inst  mei 

the  types  of  great  families.    Incomp 

duced  by  substitution  (see  CHKiaBrnrrV,  ttar  m. 
in  those  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the  eqair- 
alents  of  an  element  are  replaced  in  a  ttm- 
pound  by  equivalents  of  other  elementi  or  d 
compound  radicals,  names  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing to  the  name  of  the  original  i  iini|  imI 
that  of  the  element  or  dements  wfairh  l««e 
been  newly  introduced.  The  prefixes  K  Sw. 
&C,,  or  di,  trit,  Utra,  dec,  if  the  replad^  s^ 
stance  possess  basic  properties,  are  nacd  to  de- 
note those  cases  where  two  or  more  eqairalcvis 
of  any  one  element  are  substituted.  Thoa,  mc^ 
tic  acid,  in  which  one  equivdent  of  hydrofva 
has  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chkiriM. 
b  called  chloraoetic  add  (or  monoehkrwetir 
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add),  liv  en  8  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
thus  replaced,  it  is  called  terchloraoetic  acid. 
IHien  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia 
ia  replaced  by  ethyl,  the  resulting  compound  is 
called  ethyl  anmionia,  or  shortly,  ethylamine ; 
when  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  thus 
replaced,  it  becomes  diethyl-ammonia  (diethyl- 
amine),  and  so  on.  But  each  of  the  8  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  may  be  replaced 
by  separate  radicals,  as  in  ethyl-methyl-amyl- 
ammonia.  In  similar  oases  exceedingly  com- 
plicated names  are  often  unavoidable ;  but  such 
are  rarely  expressed  without  theur  written  for- 
mulas.— ^Two  or  three  common  prefixes,  beside 
those  already  mentioned,  occur.  Thus,  pyro 
(abbreviated  by  Quyton  de  Morveau  from  the 
term  empyreumatic,  much  used  by  the  alche- 
mists) is  a  distinguishing  appellation  of  many 
acids  obtained  by  means  of  dry  distillation,  as 
pyrogallic  acid,  &c^  Fara  (Gr.  irapo,  near  to) 
was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  indicate  a  strong 
resemblance  between  two  compounds,  as  tar- 
taric and  paratartaric  acids,  which,  though,very 
mncik  alike,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
distinct  substances.  Meta  (Gr.  fiera,  signifying 
change)  is  also  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner. Thus,  when  aldehyde  is  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  closed  tube,  it  gradually  changes  into 
two  compounds,  both  isomeric  with  the  original 
sabstance ;  one  of  these  is  called  metaldehyde, 
and  the  other  paraldehyde. — ^Many  chemists 
have  sought  to  iq>ply  names  terminating  alike 
to  all  the  niembers  of  a  given  class.  Although 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  this  principle  in  detiul, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  names  of  several  classes  of  compound  radi- 
cals which  terminate  in  yle,  or  smiply  yly  as 
ethyl,  methyl,  Ac.  The  names  of  the  alkaloids 
also,  and  in  general  of  bases  which  are  not  rad- 
icals like  ethyl,  terminate  mine^  as  strychnine, 
morphine,  and  the  like.  Special  instances  like 
these  and  exceptions  in  any  number  might  be 
eited,  but  are  hardly  of  sufficient  general  in- 
terest to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  While 
ehemical  classification  and  the  details  of  chem- 
ical nomenclature,  like  those  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, must  of  necessity  change  in  accordance 
with  the  new  facts  and  theories  which  are 
continually  brought  forward  as  the  science  ad- 
vances ;  whUe  the  nomenclature  will  doubtless 
sooner  or  later  free  itself  from  the  trammels 
which  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  has  imposed  upon 
it ;  its  most  important  features  will  nevertheless 
be  retained ;  a  rational  method  of  forming  the 
names  of  compounds  from  those  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  a  uniform  system  of  termina- 
tioDs,  being  advantages  which  the  cultivators 
of  chemical  science  can  never  consent  to  lose. 
NOMINALISM,  REALISM,  and  OONOEP- 
TUALISM,  three  prominent  and  conflicting 
doctrines  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  all  expressions  for  so  called 
imiversal  ideas,  for  genera,  species,  and  the  ab- 
atract  qualities  of  thmgs,  are  mere  names,  artic- 
ulations, JkU^  voeiSy  having  no  corresponding 
olgect,  and  designating  no  reality.    They  do 


not  stand  fbr  any  conception  of  the  mind,  still 
less  for  any  entity  out  of  the  mind,  but  are 
merely  verbal  signs.  Thus  nominalism  clmmed 
that  tnere  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  ani- 
mal or  as  a  tree  in  general,  but  only  individual 
animals  and  trees ;  there  are  in  man  no  Acui- 
ties or  virtues  in  general,  but  only  particular 
fjEu>ulties  and  virtues ;  there  is  no  beauty  and  no 
morality  in  general,  but  only  beautiftd  objects 
and  moral  acts ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
of  matter  or  mind  but  separate  individualities. 
We  cannot  even  form  a  pmre  conception  of  uni- 
versals,  but  can  only  thmk  of  the  words  which 
designate  them.  Realism,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firmed that  universals,  genera,  and  species  are 
not  mere  figments  of  language,  but  that  they 
have  an  objective  existence,  are  incorporeal  real- 
ities, are  the  essences  or  types  of  thmgs,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  things  themselves,  and 
that  to  generic  as  well  as  singular  terms  there 
is  a  concrete  corresponding  entity.  Oonceptu- 
alism  was  proposed  as  an  intermediate  doctrine 
between  these  extremes.  It  ^ve  to  universals 
a  logical  or  psychological  existence  as  mental 
conceptions.  The  germ  of  this  scholastic  con- 
troversy is  found  in  the  ancient  opposition  of 
Platonism  and  Aristotelianism  concerning  the 
nature  of  ideas.  Plato  maintained  ttnwenalia 
ante  rem.  that  the  world  existed  as  a  divine 
idea  or  plan  before  being  realized,  and  that  it 
still  has  an  ideal  existence  in  the  thought  of 
God,  which  it  will  for  ever  retain ;  that  this 
idea  or  plan  is  disintegrated  into  many  more  or 
less  general  ideas,  of  classes,  species,  and  indi- 
viduals, all  having  an  eternal  reality  in  the  di- 
vine thought ;  and  that  these  ideas  constitute 
the  substance  of  all  particular  things.  This 
Platonic  theory  of  ideas  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  realism.  Aristotie  maintained  unutenaUain 
re  or  post  rem,  that  particulars  are  the  only 
real  substances,  and  that  general  ideas  are  ab- 
stractions of  the  human  reason,  derived  from  the 
objects  presented  to  its  observation.  This  view 
gave  rise  both  to  nominalism  and  conceptual- 
ism.  The  discussion  was  formally  proposed  by 
Porphyry,  in  a  sentence  preserved  by  ISoSthiuS. 
"  I  will  not  inquire,"  he  says,  "  whetiier  genera 
and  species  reiuly  exist,  or  consist  only  in  mere 
intellections,  whether  they  are  corpoi^  or  in- 
corporeal, and  whether  they  are  separable  from 
particular  objects  or  coexist  in  them."  Rosceli- 
nus,  a  canon  of  Compile  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry, was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct  and  complete 
development  to  nominaHsm,  stating  that  univer- 
sals have  no  real  existence,  but  are  mere  names 
by  which  the  kind  of  individuals  is  expressed. 
Applying  the  doctrine  to  theology,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  tritheism,  since  by  denying  the  validi- 
ty of  abstract  or  general  ideas  he  could  repte- 
sent  the  Trinity  as  only  a  nominal  and  unreal 
unity.  He  was  therefore  condemned  by  the 
synod  of  Soissons(1092),  and  obliged  to  retract 
Ms  assertions,  and  nominalism  fr^m  that  time 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  church.  His 
chief  opponent  was  Anselm,  whose  realism  was 
of  an  undecided  and  incomplete  character. 
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William  of  Ohampeanx  was  the  founder  of 
scholastic  realifim,  maintaioing  that  universals 
are  the  only  real  entities,  that  the  germs  exist 
essentiallj  in  all  individuals,  which  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  yarietj  of  their  accidents. 
Thus  realism  verged  toward  pantheism,  as  nom- 
inalism inclined  to  sc^ticism.  Roscelinos  favor- 
ed nominalism  by  regarding  nniversak  as  only 
oomhinations  of  individuals.  Abelard  sought 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties  by  advancmg 
the  doctrine  of  conceptoalism.  To  attain  the 
tmth,  three  things,  he  says,  must  be  remarked : 
the  mind  which  conceives;  the  external  indi- 
vidoals  which  are  perceived ;  and  the  analogies, 
resemblances,  and  common  qualities  which  the 
mind  disooverB  in  them,  and  which  it  rennites  in 
distinct  groups,  oi  which  it  forms  so  many  dis- 
tinct conceptions.  Thought  and  being  are  thns 
identified,  since  the  mind  can  abstract  from 
objects  only  what  is  essentially  contained  in 
them.  He  noticed  the  important  part  played 
by  language  in  the  formation  of  general  ideas, 
without  the  aid  of  which  nearly  every  ojperation 
of  the  reason  would  be  impossible.  Thus  we 
could  scarcely  operate  on  numbers  if  the  mem- 
ory were  oUiged  to  retain  separately  every 
nnity,  if  there  were  no  such  generalizations  as 
scores  and  hundreds;  still  less  could  we  deal 
with  concrete  individkialities,  in  the  attributes 
«f  which  the  idea  of  quality  is  added  to  that 
of  quantity.  Yet  conceptualism  rather  avoided 
than  solved  the  problem.  It  did  not  inquire 
whether  beyond  the  understanding  whioh  con- 
oeives  general  ideas,  beyond  the  individuals  in 
which  resemblances  are  firand,  there  are  laws, 
principles,  a  plan,  which  is  the  common  source 
of  the  resemblances  and  the  sovereign  type  of 
the  ideas.  He  did  not  grasp  the  view  proposed 
by  modem  critics  of  scholasticism,  that  univer- 
sab  are  more  than  either  human  conceptions  or 
ooncrete  substances,  that  they  are  the  ideas  of 
Ood,  or  in  other  words  the  laws  of  which  indi- 
Tiduals  are  the  expressions,  and  that  individual- 
ity is  but  a  particular  application  of  the  law. 
'^  The  moderation  of  ooneeptualism,''eay8  CSou- 
sin,  **  secured  its  triumph.  A  few  nominalists  of 
no  renown  succeeded ;  realism  was  morehonor- 
•ably  represented ;  but  the  sceptre  of  the  schools 
was  swayed  by  the  new  doctrine."  John  of  Sal- 
isbury wrote  **  that  there  had  been  more  time 
consumed  in  the  discussion  than  the  Ossars 
had  employed  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
the* world;  that  the  riches  of  Oroesus  were  in- 
ferior to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted 
npon  it;  and  thait  the  contending  parties,  after 
having  spent  their  whole  lives  on  this  single 
point,  had  neither  beea  so  happy  as  to  deter- 
mine it  to  their  satis&ction,  nor  to  find  in  the 
labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been 
groping  any  discovery  that  was  worth  the  pains 
they  had  taken."  The  Thomists  and  the  800- 
tists,  though  disagreeing  with  each  other,  united 
in  assailing  nominalism,  which  had  become 
nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  William 
of  Occam,  vrincepi  nominaliumy  an  English 
IHndscan,  m  the  lith  century.    He  declared 


that  in  the  mind  of  Gk>d  there  is  an  idcft  enrre- 
sponding  to  every  thing  created  or  poii^ible; 
that  only  individuals  can  be  created,  and  thai 
they  alone  imply  the  existence  of  tbe  idc* 
which  is  their  type  and  plan ;  and  that  th«rt 
can  be  no  similar  ideas  of  genera  and  mcic*. 
He  thus  transferred  reality  from  the  idutf  oi 
universals  to  those  of  individuals,  and  redorad 
the  former  to  abstract  notions.  Hia  theorr 
includes  the  principal  doctrine  of  oonccpfcji- 
ism.  The  controversy  now  became  so  liui**! 
that  the  doctors,  according  to  Yivefk  otUn 
came  to  blows,  not  only  with  their  fiioa  Ua 
with  clubs  and  swords;  and  Occam  ditd  a 
exile  after  having  identified  nnminalian  viih 
the  movements  against  the  eodwaastiral  tW 
ology  and  the  policy  of  the  papacy.  Anuiaf 
his  followers  were  Holcot,  Rimini,  Bnridaa, 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  Hemrich  von  Hessen,  N ikoJaoi 
Oresmius,  and  Gabriel  Biel;  yet  politaeal  k- 
fluence  contrived  the  proscription  of  his  dee* 
trine  by  Louis  XI.  0478),  the  masters  baif 
forbidden  to  teach  it,  and  the  books  whkk 
favored  it  being  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  tfas 
president  of  the  parliament  or  cbainca  ia  tfas 
public  libraries.  The  proscription  was  re- 
moved in  1461.  and  the  nominalists  tkmmktd 
in  France  ana  Germany,  while  realiaa  m 

Jrotected  and  encouraged  in  Italy  by  Poft 
ohn  XXTTI.  Among  the  defenders  of  runiM 
in  the  14th  century  were  Henry  of  Gb«^ 
Walter  Burleigh,  Thomas  of  Stnu^boorg,  Hm^ 
sile  of  Inghen,  and  Thomas  of  Bnhdwar&a. 
Nominalism  contributed  to  introduce  a  freer 
spirit  into  speculation,  and  with  the  Krinl 
of  letters  and  the  Protestant  reformation  ts 
overthrow  scholasticism.  The  later  mmasi 
ist  theory  of  ideas  has  generally  prevvUed  ia 
modem  philosophy,  whidi  however  has  rvt^ 
adopted  the  watchwords  of  mediseval  mrala- 
tion.  The  modem  German  tjttemB  of  idest- 
ism,  which  identify  being  azid  thonidit,  «t 
the  principal  examples  of  a  realistic  teodtficy. 
— See  Salaberti,  Pniio$ophia  Keminaihtm  Vm- 
dieata  (Paris,  1651) ;  fiaumgarten-Cmsziiik  /« 
Vero  SehoUutieorum  BetUium  et  Komimniiwrn 
Discrimine  (1821);  Emer,  UeberKimtim 
und  Bealkmtii  (1842) ;  and  Cousin, 
de  jphiloMphie  Kholattique, 

KONOONFORMI8T8,  a  general  name  (ch« 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  cfairck 
of  England.  They  existed  as  eariy  as  ths 
English  church  itself,  and  during  the  rmpi  d 
£li2iU>eth  were  made  the  suljects  of  pence*- 
tion,  which  did  not  however  have  the  effect  d 
shaking  their  allegiance  to  that  queen.  ''Tha 
nonconformists,"  says  Macanlay,  '^rtfroro«(f 
as  she  treated  them,  have,  aa  a  body,  slr^va 
venerated  her  memory."  Several  itu  were 
passed  against  them  during  her  reifm.  om  tf 
which  was  the  act  of  uniformity  (155^u  eclfaR* 
ing  severe  penalties  against  any  one  cticdocta^ 
public  service  in  any  other  manner  than  tLia 
prescribed  by  the  **  Book  of  Common  Prsyrf.* 
These  enactments  were  neither  reroored  wot 
modified  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  the 
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aooession  of  OharleB  only  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dissenting  bodies  more  intolerable. 
When,  however,  the  protectorate  was  estab- 
lished, the  nonconformists  enjoyed  the  right  of 
woraUp  without  molestation,  and  Episcopacy 
in  its  tarn  was  proscribed.  The  restoration* 
witnessed  the  re^stabUshment  of  the  old  chnrch 
polity,  and  the  reyival  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  dissenters.  A  new  act  of  nniformitj  was 
passed  in  1662,  restoring  all  the  ancient  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  established  chnrch, 
and  reqniring  that  every  beneficed  minister, 
ereTy  fellow  of  a  college,  and  even  every 
schoolmaster,  shonld  declare  his  assent  to  aU 
and  every  thing  contained  in  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  and  that  no  one  shonld 
hold  any  preferment  without  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. For  their  unwillingness  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  2,000  clergymen 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  livings,  and  it 
was  at  t}na  time  that  the  title  of  nonconform- 
ists came  into  general  use.  Among  the  op- 
presave  laws  passed  against  them  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  were  the  conventicle  act, 
inflicting  severe  punishments  upon  all  who  at- 
tended religious  meetings  not  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  corpo- 
ration act,  aimed  at  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
Btrengdi  lay  in  the  small  corporate  towns;  and 
an  act  requiring  every  one  in  holy  orders  to 
take  an  oath  denying  the  right  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  government  on  any  pretense  what- 
soever, on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  i)rivi- 
lege  of  teaching  in  schools,  or  of  coming  within 
6  miles  of  any  city,  corporate  towruor  borough 
sending  members  to  parliament.  The  "  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence^'  of  James  U.  afforded  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  nonconformists ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  ana  Mary 
that  they  eigoyed  any  real  toleration,  and  even 
from  this  those  who  denied  the  Trinity  were 
excepted.  After  this,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, milder  counsels  prevailed;  the  penal 
laws  were  one  after  the  other  repealed,  and 
those  that  remained  on  the  statute  Dooks  were 
liberally  interpreted,  so  that  now  the  noncon- 
formists are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
*nd  religious  liber^. 

NONJURORS,  that  portion  of  the  English 
(dergy  who,  after  the  expuMon  of  James  n. 
and  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
new  sovereigns.  Mimy  of  these  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  coarse  of  King  James,  but,  as  they 
ati  been  prominent  champions  of  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiooaly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new 
government.  In  consequence,  8  bishops,  in- 
dnding  Bancroft,  ^e  primate,  and  about  400 
of  the  clergy,  were  deprived  of  their  sees 
and  benefices.  In  the  house  of  lords  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  requiring  the  oath  to  be  taken 
was  moved  and  passed!  providing  that  the 
clergy  should  be  excused  from  takmg  it ;  but 
the  commons  steadily  refased  to  make  any 
each  distinctioii  in  their  fkvor,  although   6 


months  more  time  was  allowed  to  them  than 
to  laymen.  In  Scotland  many  of  the  extreme 
Presbyterians  refused  to  take  the  oath,  consid- 
ering that  their  nation  was  bound  to  be  gov- 
erned for  all  time  according  to  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant."  These  men  were  sub- 
sequently called  non-hearers,  and  existed  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  subsequent 
lives  of  many  of  the  English  noiyurors  were 
any  thing  but  creditable,  and  the  popular  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  them  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  now  almost  forgotten  play  of  Gibber,  en- 
titled "  The  Noiyuror,"  founded  on  the  Tar- 
tufe  of  Molidre.  Some  of  them  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Jacobites. 

NONPAREIL,  the  painted  bunting  or  finch 
{8,  eirU,  Bonap.).    See  Finoh,  vol.  vii.  p.  606. 

NONSUIT  (L.  Fr.  nonsue,  nan  BuUt,  modem 
Fr.  non  suit,  lit.  non  tequitur,  he  does  not  pur- 
sue), in  law,  a  judgment  given  against  a  plain- 
tiff in  default  of  evidence,  or  for  neglect  to 
proceed  with  a  cause  after  it  has  been  put  at 
issue.  A  plaintiff  may  find  after  commencing 
his  action  that  he  cannot  maintain  it  for  want 
of  evidence.  In  order  therefore  to  prevent  a 
verdict  and  judgment  which  will  be  not  only 
probably  unfavorable  to  him,  but  also  a  bar  to 
further  process  upon  the  same  cause  of  action, 
he  may  abandon  his  suit  and  defer  its  complete 
prosecution  until  he  is  prepared  with  ftiller 
testimony;  in  other  woi^  he  becomes  non- 
suit. Non  sequitur  clamorem  8uum,  says  Black- 
stone  ;  or  in  the  similar  language  of  the  entry 
formerly  made  in  England  on  the  court  record: 
Non  proseeuttu  e»t  hreve  mum;  that  is  to  say, 
the  plaintiff  has  not  prosecuted  or  followed  up 
his  complaint,  he  does  not  support  his  claim, 
or  he  does  not  keep  up  his  clamor.  The  plain- 
tiff may  become  nonsuit  at  any  time  before 
verdict,  unless  an  exercise  of  his  right  will 
wrong  the  defendant.  If  he  fails  to  appear  for 
the  trial  of  his  cause,  the  crier  usually  in  open 
court  calls  upon  him  to  come  in  and  prosecute 
it ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  noted  upon  the 
docket  as  nonsuit,  the  action  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  defendant  recovers  his  costs  against  him. 
If  the  plaintiff  has  once  appeared,  it  seems  to 
be  the  English  rule,  and  that  of  many  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  cannot  be  nonsuited 
except  by  his  own  consent,  provided  he  has 
offered  pertinent,  even  though  it  was  the 
slightest,  evidence  in  support  of  his  claims. 
In  some  of  the  states,  however,  where  this  rule 
is  maintained,  the  presiding  judge  recommends 
a  nonsuit  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  ftiU 
court.  But  in  New  York  and  other  states,  it 
is  held  to  be  within  the  power,  and  even  duty, 
of  the  court  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  if  in  its 
opinion  the  testimony  which  he  has  offered 
will  not  authorize  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
him,  or  if  the  court  would  set  aside  such  a  ver- 
dict as  being  contrary  to  the  evidence.  Tet  in 
such  a  case  of  involuntary  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 
may,  upon  a  case  made  or  upon  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, move  to  have  the  nonsuit  set  aside. — A 
nonsuit  is  a  mere  de&nlt    It  does  not,  like 
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judgment  following  upon  a  verdict,  change  the 
face  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  It  leaves 
the  parties  in  the  same  position  toward  each 
other  as  if  no  action  had  been  brought.  In 
submitting  to  it,  the  plaintiff  does  not  admit 
that  he  has  no  cause  of  action ;  and,  subject 
od\j  to  the  probable  order  of  court  that  furUier 
proceeding  be  staved  until  the  costs  of  the 
former  suit  are  paid,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
institute  a  new  action  at  his  pleasure. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Vancouver  island,  British  North  America, 
in  lat.  49*^  86'  N.,  long.  126**  86'  W.  It  extends 
10  m.  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction,  and  forms  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  bays  and  coves.  It  conmiuni- 
cates  with  the  Pacific  bj  two  entrances,  sepa- 
rated bj  a  wooded  island,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  of  water  is  not  more  than  600  yards. 
The  shores  are  rocky,  and  the  anchorage  good. 

NOBD,  the  northernmost  department  of 
France,  formed  chiefly  from  the  old  province  of 
Flanders,  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea,  N.  E. 
and  K  by  Belnum,  S.  by  the  departments  of 
Ardennes  and  Aisne,  and  S.  W.  by  Somme  and 
Pas-de-Calais ;  area,  2,198  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
1,212,868.  The  coast  line  is  formed  by  a  ridge 
of  sand  hillocks,  and  has  two  harbors,  Dunkirk 
and  Gravelines.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Sambre,  Scheldt,  Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Yser,  which 
have  been  rendered  navigable,  and  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  26  canals.  The  surface  is 
flat,  except  in  the  S.,  where  there  are  some 
low  detached  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil 
is  a  rich  alluvium,  and  when  properly  drained 
yields  very  rich  crops.  All  the  ordinary  cereals 
are  reused,  beside  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  dye 
plants,  roots,  &o.  Coal  is  found  in  several  places, 
linen,  woollen  goods,  and  cottons  are  manufao- 
tured:  and  there  are  iron  works,  founderies, 
and  glass  works.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  not 
considered  healthy.    Capital,  Lille. 

NORD,  CAtbs  du.    See  C6tbs  du  Nobd. 

NOBDLINGEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria, 
formerly  an  imperial  free  city,  situated  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  60  m.  S.  W.  by 
railway  from  Nuremberg;  pop.  6,600.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  with  towers  at  intervals, 
contains  a  handsome  Gothic  church  of  the  16th 
century,  with  a  tower  268  feet  high  and  many 
fine  paintings,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufac- 
tories of  linens,  woollens,  carpets,  and  leather. 
In  1684  a  Swedish  army  under  Gen.  Horn  and 
Bernard  of  Weimar  was  defeated  here  by  the 
imperialists,  commanded  by  Ferdinand,  the  em- 
peror^s  son.  The  battle,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  80  years*  war,  lasted  8 
hours.  The  Swedes  lost  20.000  men,  and  Gen. 
Horn  was  taken  prisoner.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  in  the  same  war  near  NOrdlingen,  Aug. 
8, 1 646.  In  1 647  the  town  was  bombarded  and 
partly  burned  by  the  Bavarians.  Battles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians  were  also 
fought  there  in  1796  and  1800. 

NORK    SeeTHAMSs. 

NORFOLK.  L  An  £.  CO.  of  Mass.,  havmg 
Maasaohusetts  bay  on  the  N.  £.,  and  Rhode 


Island  on  theaW.;  areaet&uUdit  4Mi^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 108,066.  It  is witcrtd  Vytk 
Charles,  Neponset,  and  other  iiTen.  TlMN^ 
face  is  rougn,  and  in  some  placet  kiUj,  mi  tk 
soil  strong  and  rocky  ana  hi^y  cnhinlai 
Granite  of  an  excellent  quality  it  qurriti  « 
Quincy .  The  agricultural  productioet  ii  \Sk 
were  160,466  bushels  of  Indiin  ccffn,  V^tH 
of  rye,  6,986  of  barley,  12,782  of  osU,»l» 
of  potatoes,  816,264  lbs.  of  butter,  ind  UCS 
tons  of  hf^,  beside  a  great  (joantkr  o^  Tefi- 
tables  raised  for  the  mai^ets  of  Bortoit  id 
surrounding  towns.  There  were  29  ccOaI 
woollen,  8  carpet,  and  16  paper  nSk^  4  n*^ 
ing,  slitting,  and  nail  machines,  36  kr^  mi. 
10  tanneries,  beside  many  other  mmaiitixn 
establishments.  Boots  and  thoet  to  the  nk 
of  $4,990,700  were  manufactured,  h  laSI 
there  were  126  churches  and  6  &evi|i^ 
offices.  The  Old  Colony  and  Ftll  BiTcf> 
Boston  and  Providence,  and  the  Korfoik  noo 
railroads  traverse  the  county.  CipUiL  M* 
ham.  n.  A.S.K  CO.  of  Va.,bordmdabj 
N.  C,  having  the  mouth  <^  JiZDei  nnr  « 
Hampton  roads  on  the  N.,  and  CbdM«tb 
bay  on  the  N.  K  comer,  and  draiiMd  \>j  &» 
beth  and  North  rivers;  area,  about  Wi^b-; 
pop.  in  1860,  88,086.  of  whom  1Q,<»  w» 
slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  and MspiB** 
large  portion  of  the  Dismal  swamp.  tU  fro* 
ductions  in  1860  were  807,246  boekdi  d  In- 
dian com,  21,808  of  sweet  potatew,  liAUM 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  griit  nilK  &  ■* 
mills,  2  iron  founderies,  8  ship  7irda«  13  vwy 
paper  offices,  42  churches,  and  1,IM  H>^ 
school  pupils.  The  county  is  intenMi^^ 
the  Seaboard  and  Boanoke  railroad,  tod  by  ^ 
Dismal  swamp  canal.    Capital,  PoitcBBoetL 

NOBFOiX  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Cbwdif* 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  drained  bj  B%r  ^ 
and  other  creeks;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  W-b 
1861,21,281.  IthasanundulatiiigsoTttR?^ 
fertile  soil ;  and  in  1861  there  were  97«vaU 
9  fulling  mills,  2  wooUen  factories,  and  I  tatf- 
ies.  The  countyis  intersected  by  the  Ltb  Eat 
and  Woodstock  railroad.    Ci^»ital,  Sibkcc. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  rf>*' 
folk  00.,  Va.,  on  the  N.  bankof  ElixaUthrmfc 
8  m.  from  Hampton  roads,  82  m.  froo  c* 
ocean,  and  106  m.  by  land  and  160  br  «^ 
S.  E.  from  Richmond ;  lat  86*^60' 60"  >,*« 
76*  18'  47"  W. ;  pop.  in  1864, 16,600;  ia  1*^ 
14,606,  of  whom  8,280  were  alav«fc  I»  ^ 
adon  is  low.  The  streets  are  ffenenll;  v"^ 
but  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  bo«**|^ 
built  of  brick  and  stone.  Among  the  piv^ 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  haviu  ^fj^ 
front  and  a  cupola  110  feet  hi^  tbs  KjJjJ 
militaiyaoademy,  mechanics*  hall,  aod  Aw*' 
halL  There  is  a  beautifbl  oemeierj,  htaif^ 
ly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  cypw*^ 
The  city  contains  a  court  house,  ^oL  ^" 
house,  8  banks,  and  14  churches.  Tba  v^ 
custom  house  and  the  buildings  of  tbtfc^*'^ 
and  exchange  banks  are  elegant  strudv^  ' 
hasafineharb     easily  aooessible  and  «Mt*^ 
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fflittfi^  the  largest  yefleelB.  The  entrance  is  de- 
fesded  bj  Forts  Calhoun  and  Monroe.  In  the 
fkmity,  at  Oosport,  is  a  U.  S.  na^yard  with  a 
marine  hospitaL  The  yard  contains  a  drj  dock 
oonstrootea  of  granite  at  a  cost  of  $974,686. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Norfolk  exceeds  that 
of  anj  other  place  in  the  state.  The  entrances 
for  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1869,  were  121 
reasekj  tonnage  62,169 ;  clearances,  128  ves- 
fldfl»  tonnaffe  26,278 ;  tonnage  of  the  district, 
which  iadades  Portsmouth  on  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  river,  26,728.  The  supplying  the 
Borthem  cities  wi^  early  fruits  and  vegetahles 
has  become  an  important  trade,  and  is  said  to 
raach  from  $260,000  to  $600,000  annually.  The 
dtj  vas  laid  out  in  1786,  and  was  burned  in 
1776  by  the  British.  It  is  now  the  second  city 
in  importance  and  population  in  the  state. 
With  New  York  and  Philadelphia  it  communi- 
cates by  regular  Unes  of  ocean  steamers.  The 
citj  was  severely  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  in 
1655,  losing  between  1,000  and  2,000  inhabi- 
tants direouy  and  indirectly. 

NORFOLK,   a  maritime  co.   of  England, 
boonded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  North  seSjS.  E. 
bjr  Suffolk,  W.  by  Cambridge,  and  N.  W.  by 
llnoohi  and  the  Wash ;  area,  2,116  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1861,  442,714.    The  coast  consists  of 
diffi^  partly  chalk,  which  the  sea  is  gradually 
nndermlning,  and  several  villages  at  different 
periods  have  been  swept  away.    The  surface  is 
generally  flat,  except  in  the  N.,  where  it  is  un- 
dolating.    The  soil  is  light,  and  there  is  little 
woodland;  but  no  county  in  the  kingdom  has 
nude  greater  progress  in  agriculture.    The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Great  and  Little  Ouse, 
ITen,  and  Tare.    The  climate  on  the  E.  coast  is 
diy  throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter  and 
early  ^ring  cold  penetrating  winds  prevail 
The  crop  raised  in  greatest  perfection  m  Nor- 
folk is  barley,  most  of  which  is  made  into  malt 
sod  exported.    Turnips  are  also  raised  in  great 
abnndance.    The  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to 
ibont  800,000  head ;  much  poultry  is  raised  for 
the  London  market    There  are  valuable  fish- 
eries of  herrings  and  mackerel.    Woollen  man- 
nfoctores,  especially  of  worsteds,  are  largely 
carried  on.    Norfolk  sends  12  members  to  the 
bonse  of  commons,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the 
dtj  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  King's  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yarmouth. 
KORFOI^  DuKB  OF.  See  Howabd,  Thomas. 
NOBFOLK  ISLAND,  a  dependency  of  the 
British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  S. 
Pacific  ocean,  900  m.  R  N.  E.  from  Sydney,  in 
1st  2r  10'  S.,  and  long.  167°  68'  K    It  is  the 
largest  of  a  sniall  cluster  consisting  of  Norfolk, 
^epean,  and  Philip  islands,  together  with  sev- 
^  islets,  or  rooks,  called  the  Bird  islands.   It 
s  about  6  m.  long,  with  an  avera^  breadth 
>f  2^  UL ;  area,  alM>ut  9,000  acres.    Its  general 
levation  is  400  feet  above  the  sea,  except  on 
l»e  N.  W.  comer,  where  Mt.  Pitt  rises  to  the 
^ight  of  1,050  feet    The  surface  is  very  un- 
i^en,  and  the  coast  high  and  precipitous.    The 
null  atreama  which  occupy  the  ravines  in  win- 


ter fall  in  cascades,  30  to  50  feet  high,  into  the 
sea.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  tree  is 
the  Norfolk  island  pine,  which  grows  to  a  very 
great  size,  but  the  wood  is  of  Httle  use  except 
for  building  purposes.  Maple,  ironwood,  a 
small  species  of  palm,  a  gigantic  fern  having 
fronds  11  feet  in  length,  the  lemon,  guava,  ba- 
nana, yam,  sweet  potato,  and  arrowroot  grow 
luxuriantly;  and  oranges,  coffee,  maize,  and 
wheat  may  be  raised.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  very  agreeable.  Horses,  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals  have  been 
introduced. — ^Norfolk  island  was  discovered  by 
Oapt  Cook  in  1774,  and  in  1787  was  colonized 
by  convicts  and  freemen  from  New  South 
Wales;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1810,  and  all 
the  buildings  were  destroyed.  In  1825  it  was 
made  a  penal  establishment  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  incorrigible  offenders  from  among  the  con- 
victs of  New  South  Wales,  for  which,  as  there 
are  only  two  spots  where  a  landing  can  be 
effected,  and  there  even  with  danger,  it  was 
thought  peculiarly  well  adapted.  At  one  time 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  more  than  2,000 ; 
large  prisons  and  other  buildings  were  erected, ' 
roads  and  various  improvements  were  made, 
and  a  strong  military  guard  was  stationed  at 
the  place  to  keep  order  and  prevent  escape ; 
notwithstanding  which  many  convicts  made 
theur  way  to  various  South  sea  islands.  After 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  refused  to 
permit  any  more  convicts  to  be  landed  in  that 
country,  tlie  establishment  on  Norfolk  island 
became  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned in  1856.  The  island  was  then  given  by 
the  British  government  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitcidm  isluid,  the  descendants  of  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty,  194  in  number,  who  took 
possession  in  that  year ;  and  though  some  of 
these  have  since  returned  to  Pitcairn,  the  pop- 
ulation by  last  accounts  amounted  to  202. 

NORICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  S.  E.  Germany,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Danube,  E.  by  Mt  Oetius  (now  Kahlenberg), 
which  separated  it  from  Pannonia,  S.  by  l£e 
Savus  (Save)  and  Mt.  Ocra  (Terglou),  and  W. 
by  the  j^Enus  or  (Enus  Q^)i  which  separated 
it  from  Yindelicia  and  Bhaetia.  It  thus  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  modem  province  of 
Upper  Austria,  almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  and  parts  of 
Oamiola,  Saltzburg,  and  Bavaria.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
were  the  Anisus  (Enns),  Mums  O^or),  Bravua 
(Drave),  and  Juvavus  (Salza).  The  most  im- 
portant range  of  mountains  was  the  Noric 
Alps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltzburg,  Where 
excellent  iron  was  mined.  Noricum  had  also 
some  gold  mines.  The  chief  towns  were :  No- 
reia  or  Nor^a  (Neumarkt  in  Styria),  from 
which  the  name  of  the  province  was  derived, 
the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  before  the 
Boman  conquest,  and  the  place  where  Oarbo 
was  routed  by  the  Oimbri  in  118  B.  0. ;  Juva- 
via  (Saltzburg),  a  colony  of  Hadrian,  on  the 
Juvavus ;  Lentia  (lintz),  on  the  Danube ;  and 
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Laniiacmn  (Loroh),  at  the  month  of  the  Ani- 
008.  Norioum  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Angnstns,  and 
at  a  later  period  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces: Norioum  Ripense,  adjoining  the  Danube, 
and  Noricom  Mediterranenm,  S.  of  the  former. 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (Lat  norma,  a  car- 
penter^s  square;  hence,  a  rale  or  pattern), 
establishments  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
The  first  institution  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  normal  school  was  organized  in  Stettin, 
Prassia,  in  1785.  Frederic  the  Great  estab- 
lished a  second  in  Berlin  in  1746.  Another 
was  opened  in  Hanover  in  1757,  and  others 
soon  followed  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv, 
training  schools  for  teachers  have  been  rapidly 
multiplying  in  number,  and  advancing  in  the 
requisites  for  admission.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  now  generdly  extended  to  8  or  4  years. 
In  some  of  the  German  states  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  first  seminary  for  teachers  in 
France  was  established  in  1810,  and  the  first 
*!n  Holland  in  1816;  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  introduced  into  the  other  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  There  are  now  more 
than  90  normal  schools  in  France,  40  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  50  in  Prussia,  18  in  Switzerland, 
and  a  proportionate  number  in  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Bavaria.  Sardinia  has  lately  estab- 
lished normal  schools,  including  one  for  females, 
and  inaugurated  an  excellent  system  of  public 
instraction.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
J.H.  Uill,  D.D.,  an  American  missionary  for  80 
years  in  Athens,  a  normal  school  for  females 
has  been  established  and  is  liberally  supported 
by  the  government  of  Greece.  A  seminary  for 
training  female  teachers  has  also  been  opened 
in  Belgium. — ^To  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  seems 
to  belong  the  credit  of  first  publicly  advocating 
in  America  the  necessity  of  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  in  an  oration  deliv- 
ered in  New  Haven,  in  1816,  "On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Connecticut*'  In  1825  there 
M>pears  to  have  been  an  almost  simultaneous 
though  unconnected  movement  for  a  nonnal 
school  on  the  part  of  several  prominent  fKends 
of  education.  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1825, 
recommended  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and 
repeated  the  recommendation  the  next  yean 
with  a  plan  contemplating  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000  for  buildings  alone.  The  same  year 
James  G.  Garter  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  of  Connecticut  each  caUed 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  normal 
schools,  in  a  series  of  newspaper  luHcles.  The 
"  United  States  Review,"  edited  by  Theophilus 
Parsons,  strongly  commended  these  essays  and 
their  object  to  popular  &vor ;  and  in  1827  Prof. 
Ticknor  gave  an  outline  and  an  earnest  advo- 
cacy of  iheir  plan  in  an  article  in  the  "  North 
American  Review."  The  same  year  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  by  J.  G.  Carter,  and  his 


efforts  were  warmly  seconded  by  ] 
son.  Brooks,  Woodbridge,  RoaseU,  SCowe,  md 
others.  Ten  years  later  the  Amerioan  iimiiiili 
of  instraction  memorialized  the  legialatiirt  k 
behalf  of  a  normal  school  and  a  bo«rd  of  edi- 
cation.  On  the  recommoidatioD  of  Gov.  Ever- 
ett the  board  of  education  was  established,  ha 
first  secretary,  Horace  Mann,  and  all  its  noi- 
hers  were  the  earaest  advocates  of  iior«d 
schools.  In  1888  Mr.  Edmund  Dwigfat  ofet4 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  ei«ablii^ 
ing  a  normal  school,  on  the  condition  thst  the 
sta^  should  appropriate  an  equal  amooBt  for 
the  same  purpose.  Accordingly  the  ^ni  aer^ 
mal  school  in  America,  that  now  establiaihed  il 
Framingham,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  Jaly  % 
1889.  Two  others  were  soon  opened,  sdiI  4 
are  now  supported  by  the  state  of  Mawarhi 
setts,  the  whole  number  of  persons  ever  cm- 
nected  with  which  is  5,271,  and  they  hare  Ifitf 
alumni.  New  York  established  a  normal  aehtil 
at  Albany  in  May,  1844,  and  now  appropriiCv 
$12,000  annually  for  its  support,  which,  widb 
the  income  from  the  model  school  of  over  19$ 

Eupils  ($2,600^,  makes  this  one  of  the  mitf 
berally  sustamed  institutiona  of  tbe  kind  aa 
the  country.  The  whole  numbo*  of  poptb  vfce 
have  been  connected  with  the  school  u  t.4Mk 
of  graduates  1,158,  and  of  present  popik  ftL 
The  normal  school  in  Toronto,  C  W-,  wm 
opened  in  1847;  it  has  fine  buildingi,  is  poy 
liberally  supported,  and  has  a  model  •dkool  sf 
400  pupils;  the  whole  number  of  thoae  ia- 
stracted  in  the  normal  departmoit  ia  2,^6,  cf 
whom  1,480  have  received  certificates.  TW 
Michigan  normal  school  was  legally  esUhStikai 
in  1849,  and  went  into  operation  at  YpalaBii  ia 
1858 ;  it  has  had  in  all  1,200  monbera,  aad  tte 
present  number  of  pupils  is  about  800.  Tte 
commodious  edifice,  burned  in  1859,  is  dov  re- 
building. Connecticut  opened  a  normal  wAmi 
in  New  Britain  in  1850,  at  first  as  an  cxpav 
ment  for  5  years ;  its  whole  number  of  mim- 
bers  is  1,744,  of  whom  188  have  ccmplHe^  s  8 
years^  course,  and  it  now  has  more  tham  Ml 
pupils.  A  private  institution  for  the  tnimaf 
of  teachers  was  opened  at  Provideooe.  R.  U  ia 
1852,  which  was  adopted  as  a  state  ma  mal 
school  in  1854;  it  is  now  established  at  Brvto^; 
whole  number  of  pupils  506.  The  mai' 
school  of  New  Jersey  was  eatablisbed  at  Trm- 
ton  in  Oct.  1855 ;  it  has  superior  boildiiiiv^  » 
liberally  supported,  and  has  had  855  wi^Mn***** 
and  146  graduates.  The  Illinois  normal  «Brv«r> 
sity  went  into  operation  in  Feb.  1867.  md  hv 
150  members;  the  edifice,  now  nearly  rc»- 

Eleted,  promises  to  be  the  mort  m 
uilding  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
was  opened  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May,  1S9; 
it  is  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1  O,0i.^)l  la 
December  of  the  same  year  one  wne  I«i!a27 
"recognized"  at  Mlllersville,  Penn^  wrUh  m^ 
commodations  for  800  members,  and  a  hall 
will  seat  1,000  persons.  PennfEylvani*  is  i 
about  to  establish  other  schools  of  th«  ■ 
kind.    During  the  winter  of  1S60  aiiocWr  ^ 
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tttebHshed  in  Winona,  Minnesota.  Iowa  con- 
nects a  normal  school  with  her  state  nniversitj. 
Wisconsin  is  now  aiming  to  organize  normal 
elis^  under  the  direction  of  the  hoard  of  edn- 
otticHi  in  all  her  high  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges,  "to  establish  normal  classes  at  two 
or  more  points  of  the  state  for  a  professional 
course  for  teachers  already  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  to  crown  the  whole  by  a  central  nor- 
mal schooL*^  In  1860  Maine  made  appropria- 
tions to  secure  a  normal  department  in  certain 
existing  academies.  The  attempt  to  engraft 
normal  departments  upon  existing  schools  was 
long  since  made  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but 
fiuled.  In  opposition  to  the  coonsel  of  Gov. 
COinton  the  same  experiment  was  tried  for  sev- 
enl  years  in  New  York.  **  This  attempt, "  says 
Horace  Mann,  "  was  one  of  the  most  mifortn- 
nate  movements  ever  made  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  education."  The  same  error  was 
made  in  Kentucky,  but  it  was  continued  less 
than  two  years.  Kormal  schools  are  also  es- 
tablished in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
others;  in  Oharlottestown,  Prince  Edward's  isl- 
and ;  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  in  Truro, 
NoTa  Scotia ;  and  in  Valparaiso,  Ohili ;  and  one 
is  soon  to  be  opened  at  Madura,  India.  A  pri- 
rate  normal  school  is  maintained  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio. — ^The  "  American  Normal  School  Asso- 
ciation'' originated  in  a  oouTention  held  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  80,  1855  ;  and  annual 
meetings  have  since  been  held  in  Springfield, 
Maas.  (1856),  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1857),  Norwich, 
Oonn.  (1868).  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1859),  and  in 
BuflEalo,  N.  Y.  (1860).  In  view  of  the  recent 
origin  and  rapid  increase  of  normal  schools,  an 
association  for  professional  improvement  was 
deemed  essential  by  their  instructors.  Many  fun- 
damental points  in  reference  to  the  distinctive 
character  and  specific  aim  of  normal  schools, 
the  science  of  education,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, terms  of  admission,  curriculum  of  study, 
length  of  the  course,  prominence  to  be  given 
to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  forms 
of  general  exercises,  still  demand  investigation. 
The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  questions, 
collating  the  results  derived  from  the  varied 
experience  of  those  actually  engaged  in  these 
schools,  has  already  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  the  progress  of  normal  school  instruction. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 
Trenton  in  Aug.  1859,  have  been  published  in 
a  volume  containing  plans  add  elevations  of 
aome  of  the  principal  normal  school  buildings 
in  the  countiy. 

NORMANDY,  an  ancient  province  in  the 
N.  W.  of  France,  extending  along  the  English 
diannel,  from  a  point  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bcmime  to  the  bay  of  Oancale,  washed  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  sea,  and  bounded  E.  by  Pi- 
card  j  and  IsIe-de-Franoe,  from  which  it  was 
partly  divided  by  the  Bresle,  the  Epte,  and  the 
Sure,  and  8.  by  Perche,  Maine,  and  Brittany, 
the  upper  Sarthe  and  the  lower  Oouesnon  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  dividing  line.    The  Gallic 


hordes  or  nations  who  originally  occupied  this 
territory  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  in- 
cluded it  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda. 
It  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Neustria 
under  the  domination  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  received  the  name  of  Normandy  from  &e 
Northmen,  who  occupied  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century.  By  the  treaty  of  St.-01aire- 
Bur-Epte,  in  912,  Oharles  the  Simple  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  North- 
men, and  Rollo,  their  chief,  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  new  duchy  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  of 
France,  and  its  inhabitants  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  many  great  events  that  marked  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Robert  the  Devil,  or  the  Magnificent, 
the  6th  successor  of  Rollo,  is  the  hero  of  many 
legendary  tales;  and  his  son,  William  the  Bas- 
ts^, became  in  1066  the  conqueror  of  England. 
Several  years  before  this  adventurous  knights 
from  Normandy,  William  Bras  de  Fer,  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  Roger,  the  sons  of  a  simple 
baron,  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  had  subdued 
the  southern  part  of  Italy  and  prepared  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. Many  others  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
the  crusades.  On  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  England  and  Normandy  were  sep- 
arated, the  latter  falling  to  the  lot  of  Robert 
0)urteheuse,  while  William  RuAis  seized  upon 
the  former.  Henry  I.  Beauclero  ruled  over 
both,  but  his  daughter  Matilda  was  only  duchess 
of  Normandy.  Her  son,  Henry  IL,  accomplished 
another  reunion  which  lasted  until  the  reign  of 
King  John.  This  prince,  in  his  capacity  of 
vassal  of  the  French  king,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  of  peers  at  Paris,  on  the  charge 
of  having  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  his  duchy. 
This  was  forthwith  seized  upon  by  King  Philip 
Augustus ;  but  it  was  twice  again  held  by  the 
English,  first  under  Edward  lU.,  and  a  second 
time,  from  1417  to  1450,  under  Henry  Y.  and 
Henry  VI.  The  gallant  Dunois,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  VH.,  finally  rescued  it  from 
foreign  control ;  and  idthough  the  title  of  duke 
of  Normandy  was  still  occasionally  used,  the 
duchy  thenceforth  was  an  integral  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  Amid  all  these  revo- 
lutions, the  Normans  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  While  improving  their 
lands  at  home  and  carrying  on  an  active  traffic 
with  the  neighboring  countries,  they  had,  as 
early  as  the  14th  century,  established  trading 
posts  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  taken  possession  of  the  Canary 
islands  under  Jean  de  Bethencourt.  During 
the  16th  century  they  extended  their  maritime 
expeditions,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
attempted  to  colonize  its  banks.  They  founded 
Quebec  in  1608,  had  settlements  in  Brazil  in 
1612,  visited  the  southern  islands  of  Malaysia  in 
1617,  and  settled  in  Guadeloupe  in  1636.  Subse- 
quently Normandy  contented  itself  with  being 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  industrious 
provinces  in  France;  the  cloths  of  Elbeuf  and 
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Louviers,  as  well  as  thelace  of  Alen^n,  ei^oj  an 
excellent  repntation.  The  province  was  some- 
thnes  assisted  in  its  improvements  by  royal  pro- 
tection. It  was  indebted  to  Francis  I.  for  the 
foundation  of  Havre,  while  Louis  XYL  vigor- 
onslj  continued  the  great  works  that  had  been 
begun  at  Cherbourg  by  Louis  XIY.  The  po- 
litical part  of  Normandy  in  the  revolution  was 
important ;  it  was  here  that  the  Girondists  at- 
tempted to  rise  in  arms  against  the  convention ; 
and  it  was  from  Caen  that  Charlotte  Corday 
started  for  Paris  to  rid  France  of  Marat  Nor- 
mandy has  contributed  much  to  French  litera- 
ture. During  the  middle  ages  the  Norman  trou- 
vdres  held  a  high  rank  as  poets ;  and  in  mod- 
em times  Malherbe,  Comeille,  M^zeray,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Vertot,  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  and 
Casimir  Delavigne,  beside  Laplace  and  Vauque- 
lin  among  scientific  men,  Poussin  and  Jouvenet 
among  pamters,  and  Boleldieu  among  musi- 
cians, were  natives  of  the  province.  Normandy 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since  its  di- 
vision in  1790  into  the  5  demtrtments  of  Ome, 
Seine-Inf§rieure,  Calvados,  Eure,  and  Manche. 
It  was  anciently  styled  the  payi  de  mnenee^  on 
account  of  the  shrewd  and  money-making  char- 
acter of  its  people. 

NORMANS.    See  NoRTHMnr. 

NORRIS,  Edwin,  an  English  ethnologist  and 
philologist,  bom  in  Taunton,  Oct  24,  1795. 
From  1826  dll  1886  he  held  a  situation  in  the 
East  India  house.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
assistant  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society, 
of  which  in  1856  he  became  principal  secreta- 
ry, and  in  1847  was  appointed  by  government 
translator  to  the  foreign  office.  His  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  articles  which  have  i^>peared 
in  the  **  Transactions^'  of  the  Asiatic  society, 
among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  On  the  Kapur-di-Glrl  Rock  Inscrip- 
tion;'* **0n  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Weights;"  and  "On  the  Scythic  Version  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription.''  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  "  Ethnographical  Library,"  begun  in  1858, 
and  has  superintended  th^  publication  of  sev- 
eral ethnological  and  philological  works.  He 
has  been  engaged  witn  Sir  H.  L.  Rawlinson 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  series  of  Nine- 
veh inscriptions,  to  be  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum. 
His  last  work  is  "The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama, 
edited  and  translated"  (Oxford,  1859). 

NORRIS,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Collingbome-Eingston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1657,  died  in  Bemerton  in  1711.  He 
was  graduated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in 
1680.  and  shortly  afterward,  obtaining  a  fel- 
lowship of  All  Souls',  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy, and  became  a  disciple  of  the  Fr^ch 
Platonist  Father  Malebranche.  In  1682  he 
published  his  first  work,  "  The  Picture  of  Love 
Unveiled,"  a  transUtion  of  the  Ejffigici  Amarit 
of  Robert  Waryng,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
translation  fW>m  the  Greek  of  "  Hierodee  upon 
the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras."  His  first 
original  work,  entitled  «'An  Idea  of  Happiness" 


(1688),  at  once  gave  him  a  portion  in  tlM  nab 
of  the  Plat<mic  divines  of  the  ITlh  nwlBi. 


The  Rye  house  plot  of  1688  led  him  to  i 
the  whigs  in  a  treatise  entitled  "*  A  Manird 
of  Eiiavea,  or  Whiggism  Displayed  and  Bv> 
lesqued  out  of  Countenance."  Soon  aftvwv4 
he  published  a  Latin  work  affainst  the  theolcff 
of  the  Genevan  divines,  and  fbUowed  kip  ■ 
1691  by  a  special  treatise  againflt  the  noam- 
formists,  charging  them  whhschisn.  fai  IM 
he  took  orders,  imd  in  the  same  year  pabfiiW 
his  "Miscellanies"  in  proae  and  vena.  At 
this  time  he  began  with  Dr.  Henry  More,  vte 
had  just  won  fiune  as  a  Platonic  mystic  a» 
respondence  in  regard  tosome  I 
oulties,  which  lasted  8  years,  i 
in  1688.  In  1685,  with  Francis  Digby,  ke  ffe- 
dnced  a  translation  of  Xenophon^a  Oi^rtmmMa^ 
and  in  1688  published  '^The  Xlieofj  ni  R«^ 
ulation  of  Love,"  in  which  he  ~ 
fended  Platonic  affection.  In  16891 
rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe,  in 
published  the  same  year  a  treatiae  on  ^  J 
and  Religion,"  and  in  1600  ""BeflectiaM  ^m 
the  Conduct  of  Human  lifo,"  in  a  leoar  ts 
Lady  Masham.  In  1692  be  attacked  the  ikm 
of  the  Quakers,  and  was  shortly  aft«  aait 
rector  of  Bemerton  near  SaBabory,  whm%  ks 
remained  till  his  death.  His  dntiea  beinir  ivH 
he  wrote  with  still  greater  ardor ;  in  liM  ks 
finished  4  volumes  of  *' Practical  ~^~ 
and  in  1695  gave  to  the  world  hia 
concerning  the  Love  of  God."  The  daiia  J 
Toland  having  written  a  tr^itiae 
"Christianity  not  Mysterionai^  Korrk  \ 
ed  in  1697  in  answer,  "  An  Acoovni  oi  ] 
and  Faith,  in  relation  to  the  Mystrriea  oCCMs* 
tianity,"  in  which  he  clearly  iiiwiliif  iimImiI  Ai 
respective  provinces  of  reason  and  Uih.  Fr^ 
the  first  he  raised  his  voioe  agahisi  tike  pli^ 
sophioal  theories  of  Locke,  and  in  tm 
dix  to  his  "Treatise  of  ChristiaB 
ness"  he  made  some  stiiotmea  on  the  ^bif 
on  the  Human  Understanding."  In  1701  kt 
published  in  defence  of  ideafism  a  week  ^ 
titled  "An  Essay  toward  the  Tlieorr  ef  te 
Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,"  of  vhidk'tbe  m*^ 
ond  part  appeared  in  1704.  By  this  work  W  is 
best  Known  to  philosophical  stadenta.  la  I7M 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Natanl  !■► 
mortality  of  the  Soul,"  in  answer  to  Dodvd: 
and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  niaar 
productions,  may  be  regarded  aa  hia  lasi  ««k« 
his  health  giving  wi^^  under  his  labora. 

KORRISTOTVlf,  a  post  borough  and  tka 
capital  of  Montgomery  co^  Penn.,  ^*'^^^  ea 
the  K.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  f  1  b.  K. 
from  Harrisburg  and  16  m.  N.  W.  frtna  Ffa3a- 
delphia,  with  which  it  is  oomieetod  by  nA- 
road ;  pop.  in  1860  about  10,000.  The  aKi«i» 
are  laid  out  at  right  an^ee  and  weO 
and  the  houses  are  built  in  a  neat,  j 
manner,  of  brick  and  native  marble.  Tbe  1 
ou^  contains  a  handsome  county  caoi  a  1 
a  public  library,  18  churdiea,  4  Imr^  f 
schools,  several  extensive  cotton  and  we 
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fiujtoriea,  rolling  mills,  fonnderies,  fbmaoes, 
maddne  shops,  nail  mills,  oil  mills,  brick  yards, 
and  other  maniifaotories,  1  German  and  4  Eng- 
fish  iiewq>i^r  offices,  and  8  boarding  schools, 
2  of  which  have  large  and  elegant  edifices  oo- 
eopTiog  high  ground  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
toim.  The  new  coort  house,  finished  in  1855, 
is  built  of  the  light  gray  native  nubble,  and 
eost  over  $200,000 ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  bnildkgs  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
TheSchujllull  river  is  crossed  by  two  substan- 
tial covered  Inridges,  about  800  feet  in  length, 
leading  into  Bridgeport  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Water  and  gas  are  conveyed  through  the  bor- 
oogh  in  pipes.  Norristown  is  the  E.  terminus 
of  the  Chester  valley  ridlroad,  which  intersects 
the  Oolnmbia  nulroad  at  Downingtown,  22  m. 
distant  The  improved  navigation  of  the 
SchnjUdll  affords  facilities  for  the  trade  of  the 
townj  which  is  active  and  increasing.  The 
Beading  railroad,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
mer,  opens  a  ready  communication  to  the 
coal  nunes  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  and  a  railroad  is 
in  progress  from  Norristown  to  Allentown  in 
Lelu^  00.  The  borough  was  incorporated  in 
1812,  and  enlarged  in  1853. 

KOBRL AND,  Wbster.    See  Hbknosahd. 

KOSS£(fh>mtheDanish^orsik,  Norwegian), 
a  word  improperly  applied  by  English  writers 
to  the  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinavian  lan- 
goige  and  literature.  (See  Ioblakd,  Lan- 
OTAoi  Aim  LrrKBATUBB  OF,  and  Nobwat,  Lan- 

OVAOI  AHD  LtTERATUBE  OF.) 

NORTH.    L  Sib  Thomas,  knight,  an  Eng- 
lish anther,  2d  son  of  Edward,  1st  Baron  North, 
bom  about  1585,  died  subsequent  to  1579.    He 
published  m  1579  a  transktion  of  "Plutarch's 
l^Tes,"  made  from  the  French  version  of  Amyot, 
iod  which  was  the  first  that  tq>peared  in  Eng- 
land.  Accompanying  it  were  lives  of  other 
ennnent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  the  whole  work  was 
^edioated  to  Qneen  Elizabeth.    He  also  pub- 
Ikhed  English  versions  of  Guevara's  HoroUh 
0^Mi  Ptweipium  (fol.,  London,  1557),  and 
I>om'8  PUosofla  morale  (fol.,  London,  1570). 
Bejond  the  reoord  of  his  literary  productions 
thive  is  no  account  of  his  life.    11.  SisDudlbt, 
an  English  merchant,  the  dd  son  of  Dudley 
North,  4th  Baron  North  of  Kirtling,  bom  May 
19, 1641,  died  Dec  81, 1691.    After  an  educa- 
tion snitable  to  a  mercantile  career,  he  was 
boond  an  i^prentice  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  by 
vhom  he  was  sent  to  Smyrna  as  a  factor.    He 
nbaeqnently  took  charge  of  a  factory  in  Con- 
ctantinople,  and  by  a  careful  attention  to  his 
hnsoness,  and  a  shrewd  employment  of  his 
cnovledige  of  the  artifices  of  trade  as  well  as 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  character, 
ttuttsed  a  fortune,  with  which  in  1680  he  re- 
tomed  to  England,    ^s  experience  in  com- 
iBtfoial  afEairs  soon  brought  him  into  notice ; 
>nd  after  serving  as  sheriff  of  London  and  alder- 
oun,  he  entered  parliament  in  1685  as  member 
for  Banbury,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted 
the  financial  business  of  the  lower  house  in  be- 


half of  the  lord  treasurer.  He  was  an  unscru- 
pulous adherent  of  the  tory  party,  and  brought 
himself  into  considerable  disfavor  by  carrying 
a  tax  on  tobacco  and  sugar.  At  different  times 
he  held  the  offices  of  conmiissioner  of  the  cus- 
t(Hns  and  of  the  treasury.  A  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  published  his  *^  Discourses  on 
Trade,"  a  work  highly  praised  by  McOullodi, 
and  the  principal  literary  effort  of  his  life.  He 
has  been  characterized  by  Lord  Macaulay  as 
"  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,"  and  as 
one  in  whom  the  government  found  ^^at  once 
an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupulous 
slave."  m.  BooBB,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Sept.  8,  1651,  died  in  1788.  He  studied 
law  in  the  lOddle  Temple,  and  became  steward 
of  the  courts  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The 
statement  that  he  was  also  attorney-general  un- 
der James  IL  needs  verification.  He  is  chiefiy 
known  by  his  lives  of  his  brothers,  the  lord 
keeper  Guilford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  Dr.  John 
Northj  master  of  Trinity  college,  Oambridge, 
published  after  his  death  (2  vols.  4to.,  l740-'2), 
and  republished  in  1826.  He  also  wrote  an 
"Examen"  into  the  credit  and  veracity  of  Dr. 
White  Kennett's  "Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land," a  partisan  work,  but  valuable  for  the 
insight  it  affords  into  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  England  under  Charles  II. ;  and 
left  in  manuscript  "Memoirs  of  Music,"  com- 
mended by  Dr.  feumey,  and  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (4to.,  London,  1846). 
Macaulay  calls  him  "a  most  intolerant  tory,  a 
most  affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigi- 
lant observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances 
which  throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men." 
IV.  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Oct.  22,  1687,  died  Sept  5,  1686.  He  was 
educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1661,  and  for  several  years  travelled  the  Nor- 
folk circuit  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
was  inde&tiffable  in  his  law  studies,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  dogged  determination  to  achieve 
wealth  and  distinction  at  any  sacrifice,  he  ab- 
stained firom  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  left  untried  no  artifioe  and  scrupled  at  no 
humiliation  which  would  subserve  his  pur- 
poses. Sir  Jef&ey  Palmer,  the  first  attCMmey- 
general  under  the  restoration,  early  assisted 
him  in  getting  into  practice ;  and  b^  "  keeping 
fair  with  the  cocks  of  the  circuit,"  as  his 
brother  Roger  North  relates,  "  and  particular- 
ly with  Sergeant  Earl,  who  had  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly," he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  and  was  soon  retained  in 
every  important  cause.  Gaining  the  favor  of 
the  court  by  pleading  against  the  privileges 
of  parliament  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
of  me  5  members,  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  a  writ  of  error  from 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  was  in  1671  ap- 
pointed soUcitor-general  and  knighted;  and  in 
Nov.  1678,  he  succeeded  Sir  Heneage  finch  as 
attorney-general.    In  Jan.  1675,  he  was  made 
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chief  jnstioe  of  the  oonrt  of  common  plens,  in 
which  position  he  conducted  to  a  successful 
issue  a  dispute  hetween  his  court  and  that  of 
tiie  king^s  hench  as  to  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Jurisdiction  claimed  hy  each.  In 
1679  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  new 
council  established  hj  the  king ;  and  upon  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Nottingham  in  1782,  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  Sept. 
1688,  he  was  created  Baron  Quilford  of  Guil- 
ford, Surrey.  Throughout  his  judicial  career 
he  fftvored  the  prerogatiye,  m  accordance 
with  the  strong  tory  leanings  of  his  family, 
and  as  a  means  also  of  advancing  his  own  in- 
terests, of  which  he  never  lost  sight;  but  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered  in  politi- 
cal influence  from  the  ambition  and  insolence 
of  Jeffreys,  and  died  broken  down  in  spirit 
His  character  and  professional  attainments  are 
highly  extolled  by  Roger  North  in  his  lives 
of  the  Norths ;  but  according  to  Macaulay, 
this  biographer,  though  under  the  influence  of 
the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  "  was  unable 
to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as 
the  most  Ignoble  of  mankind.^'  The  same 
authority  adds :  ^^  The  intellect  of  Guilford 
was  clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proficiency 
in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  le^ 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  fiaults 
were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  meanness.'' 
Yet  he  had  the  courage  shortly  before  his 
death  to  remonstrate  with  the  kmg  upon  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  his  violent  and  arbi- 
trary measures.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
scientific  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and  of  a 
few  political  essays  published  in  his  life  by 
Roger  North.  V.  Frbdebio,  2d  earl  of  Guil- 
ford, better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North, 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
1st  earl  of  Guilford,  bom  April  18, 1788,  died 
Aug.  5, 1702.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  made  a  lengthened 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  in  1769  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  the 
Fitt  ministry.  He  entered  parliament  in  1761 
from  the  family  borough  of  Banbury,  which  he 
represented  continuously  for  nearly  80  years. 
In  1768  he  directed  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Wilk^  and  in  the  same 
year  supported  the  America  stamp  act  and 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  col- 
onies. Upon  the  formation  of  Lord  Chatham's 
second  ministry  in  1766  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Mr.  George  Oooke,  paymaster  of 
die  forces,  having  refused  to  accept  oflSce 
under  the  previous  Rockingham  administra- 
tion. Gaimng  in  reputation  and  confidence  as 
a  legislator,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  the  duke  of  Grafton's  minis- 
try, and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend 
assumed  the  position  of  leader  in  the  house  of 
commons.  On  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  in  1770  he  relieved  the  king  from  the 
embarrassment  in  which  this  event  involved 
him  by  accepting  the  office  of  premier,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  unwavering  attachment 


and  support  of  his  f^^l  iiii0t«r, 
through  many  years.  His  adminitftnitioo,  «x- 
tending  from  Jan.  1770,  to  March,  1742,  ia  tU 
language  of  an  English  writer,  ''  teemed  wiii 
salamitous  events  beyond  sny  of  the  wmm  de- 
ration to  be  found  in  onr  aniuds  ;^  the  Amm- 
oan  war  being  its  great  feature,  and  the  cffcrto 
of  the  minister  being  directed  principallj  to 
measures  for  the  coercion  of  the  revottcd  eoi»> 
nies.  With  the  popular  feeling  agaiiiflt  hoB,  nl 
an  opposition  in  the  house  of  comrnons  onin^ 
passed  in  brilliancy  of  intellect  wmI  If^^klatiff 
ability,  Lord  North  nevertheless  for  upward  of 
6  years  contended  almost  sing^hazid«d  w^ 
his  parliamentary  adversaries,  repelfing  ptr 
sonal  attacks,  the  most  brilliant  rhetorksl  £§> 
plays  or  the  bitterest  shafts  of  satirt;  ws^ 
Imperturbable  good  nature,  and  a  tact  and  rcsi- 
iness  of  wit  which  Burke  once  oonfcssed  a- 
ceeded  that  of  the  entire  oppo^tion.  Ahhf^ 
he  never  wavered  in  his  opinicm  of  the  rifk^f 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  appean  frm 
the  statement  of  his  dandiiter.  Lady  Chtfkoi 
Lindsay,  that  during  the  last  8  years  of  lui  ad- 
ministration he  entertained  serions  doubt*  si  u 
the  expediency  of  continuing  the  war,  aad  n 
induced  to  persevere  in  the  contest  only  m  4rf- 
erence  to  the  wishes  of  G^eorge  IIL  Difrrsi 
in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  qoastka  of  tfa* 
continuance  of  the  war,  he  resigned  sfi^ 
and,  after  the  short-lived  administratitia  sf  tks 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  joined  his  old  iiitip 
nist.  Fox,  in  breaking  down  that  of  L^ 
Sheibume  which  succeeded.  In  April  1*"^ 
he  returned  to  office  as  a  Joint  Mmtsrr  ^ 
state  with  Fox  in  the  **coaHtioii  mattBrV* 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  unptfA- 
larity  of  which  caused  its  di«»olotiaii  ia  ik» 
succeeding  December.  Soon  afterward  hs  t*- 
tired  definitively  from  public  life.  IHum^  u« 
last  5  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflict«d  «a£ 
total  blindness,  but  endured  this  mi»i<rtat 
with  unvarying  cheerfulness.  He  inci<eAti 
to  his  title  of  earl  of  Guilford  only  two  jwm 
before  his  death.  Althou^  a  flueet  aai  ac^ 
complished  debater,  he  occupies  a  low  mk  m 
a  statesman,  having  succeeded  by  a  tkjHak  ^ 
tribution  of  official  emoluments,  rath«r  thaa  Iff 
any  remarkable  administrative  abilitT,  k  n- 
taining  himself  and  his  friends  in  powv,  mi 
having  failed  during  the  12  years  that  ht  UM 
the  premiership  to  originate  a  single  i 
entitling  him  to  the  gratitude  or 
of  the  fjiglish  people.  Burke  has  thos  * 
ated  his  character:  "He  was  a  man  uf  j 
rable  parts,  of  general  knowledge,  of  a  i 
understanding,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  I 
of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry ;  of  a  defifrfcc  - 
temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  disintcrwa«4.* 
Gibbon,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  history,  m^ 
of  him :  "  Were  I  ambitions  of  any  otbVr  pa- 
tron than  the  public,  I  would  inscribe  u» 
work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  matmf 
and  at  length  an  unfortunate  admicktr^  a. 
had  many  political  opponentA,  almost  n  it^  >  «t  t 
personal  enemy ;  who  has  retained,  in  ..a  tw 
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from  power,  many  faithftil  and  diBinterested 
friends ;  and  who,  nnder  the  pressure  of  severe 
infirmi^,  einoys  the  lively  vigor  of  his  mind 
indthe  felicitj  of  his  incomparable  temper. '^ 
NORTH  OAPE.    See  Oapk  Nobth. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  See  0 ajeouna,  North. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  University  of,  an  in- 
gtitation  of  learning  at  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  co., 
N.  C.    It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  Samuel 
Johnston  and  others  being  appointed  trus- 
tees.  In  1792  the  location  was  nxed  upon,  and 
in  Oct.  179S,  the  comer  stone  was  laid,  1,180 
teres  of  land  having  been  conveyed  to  the  trus- 
tees bj  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.    The 
Key.  David  Kerr  was  appointed  professor  and 
Samnel  A.  Holmes  tutor,  and  it  was  opened  for 
pnblic  instmction,  Feb.  18,  1795.    Mr.  Kerr 
soon  retired  from  hisposition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  W.  Harris,  on  whose  resigna- 
tion Joseph  Caldwell  was  appointed  in  the  au- 
tnmn  of  1796,  and  presided  over  the  university 
for  neirly  40  years.    In  1804  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  xmiversity,  and  on  his  death 
in  1835  David  lu  Swain,  LL.D.,  the  present 
incombent,  succeeded.    The  faculty  comprises 
15  instnictors ;  the  present  number  of  students 
is  450,  and  the  college  possesses  a  library  of 
21,000  volumes.     The  endowment  of  the  uni- 
rersity  consists  of  about  $150,000  invested  in 
stocks,  and  about  as  much  more  in  buildings. 
Tbe  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
bnt  no  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
muTersity  are  made  from  the  state  treasury. 
Taition  is  $50  per  annum,  but  since  1886  any 
native  of  the  state  of  good  moral  character,  who 
is  nnable  to  pay,  may  have  his  tuition  fee  re- 
mitted, there  being  no  other  free  scholarships. 
The  two  literary  societies  ("Dialectic"  and 
"Philanthropic")  jjenerally  support  from  one 
to  three  beneficiaries  each.    Connected  with 
the  college  is  a  law  school  with  two  professors, 
and  also  a  scientific  school  established  in  1858 
^h  two  professors. 
NORTH  RIVER.    See  Hudson  Rivkb. 
NORTH  SEA,  or  German  Ocean,  an  ex- 
tensive arm  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between 
Great  Britmn  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex- 
tendmg  from  lat.  6V  to  61°  N.  and  long.  2°  30' 
V.  to  7"*  80'  E. ;  extreme  length  about  700  m., 
breadth  400  m.    It  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  N. ;  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  N.  extremity  of  France  on 
the  £.  and  S.  E. ;  and  the  strait  of  Dover,  Eng- 
Und,  ScoUand,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
iaUnds  on  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.    The  shores 
are  deeply  indented  by  numerous  bays,  inlets, 
&nd  estuaries,  Hie  chief  of  which  are  the  fiords 
of  Hardanger,  Bommel,  Bukke,  and  Flekke  on 
the  coast  of  Norway;  the  Skager  Rack  and 
Ctttegat,  which   communicate    between  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic:  the  fiords  of  Liim, 
Nissom,  and  Staving,  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
Hrers  Varde  and  Eider,  in  Denmark,  and  those 
of  the  Elbe,  between  Denmark  and*  Hanover, 
Md  the  Weser  in  the  latter  country;  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mouse  and 
vou  xn. — ^26 


Scheldt  in  Holland;  the  estoaries  of  the 
Thames,  Humber,  and  the  Wash  in  England; 
and  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Moray  in  Scotland. 
Beside  the  islands  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
North  sea,  there  are  many  others,  all  however 
within  short  distances  of  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  most  important 
are  those  of  Stor  Sartorse,  Bommeloe,  and  Ear- 
mOe,  in  Norway;  Fan6e,  RdmOe,  Sylt,  Fohr, 
Amrom,  Nordmarsch,  Pelworm,  and  Nord- 
strand  in  Denmark;  Neuwerk  and  several 
smaller  in  Hanover ;  Helgoland,  which  belongs 
to  England,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe; 
Borkum,  Rottum,  Schiermonnikoog,  Ameland, 
Ter  Schelling,  Ylieland,  Texel,  and  the  isl- 
ands formed  by  the  deltas  of  the  Mouse  and 
Scheldt,  in  Holland.  The  Bell  rock  and  May 
rock,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
are  itxe  only  islands  of  the  North  sea  upon  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  Floating  lights  have 
been  established  upon  several  baiScs,  and  tiiiere 
are  lighthouses  at  all  the  principal  points  and 
ports  upon  its  coasts.  The  average  depth  of 
the  sea  is  about  80  fathoms,  but  toward  the 
Norwegian  side  the  soundings  increase  to  190 
fathoms.  The  North  sea  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral extensive  banks.  The  Dogger  bank, 
which  is  the  principal,  lies  about  the  centre, 
between  lat.  54**  10'  and  57°  24'  N.,  and  long. 
V  and  6**  7'  E. ;  another  bank  extends  110  m. 
in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  the  frith  of  Forth, 
and  one  runs  105  m.  N.  W.  from  Jutland  in 
Denmark.  The  tidal  wave  which  comes  from 
the  Atlantic  passes  along  the  W.  coasts  of 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  enters  the  North 
sea  by  its  N.  extremity,  continuing  to  rule 
the  tides  as  far  S.  as  the  N.  end  of  the  stnut 
of  Dover,  and,  through  this  strait,  to  be  felt  in 
some  degree  in  the  English  channel.  Upon 
the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  the  rise  is  about  12 
feet,  and  increases,  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  shore,  to  20  feet  at  the  Humber  and  18  at 
Dover.  The  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  which  is 
intercepted  by  the  English  channel  as  it  comes 
from  the  S.  passes  directly  through  that  chan- 
nel, and  meets  the  tide  of  the  North  sea  about 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  strait  of  Dover ;  and 
when  the  two  floods  meet,  the  S.  is  half  a  day 
earlier  than  the  N. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  N. 
wave  is  part  of  the  tide  preceding  the  one  from 
the  S.  which  it  meets ;  that  time,  and  the  in- 
terval taken  by  the  tide  in  passing  through  the 
English  channel,  in  all  about  18  hours,  being 
occupied  by  the  tidal  wave  in  making  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  Qreat  Britain. — Several  thou- 
sand people  are  occupied  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
North  sea,  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  has  long 
been  celebrated.  The  chief  kinds  taken  are 
cod,  ling,  hake,  turbots,  soles,  different  sorts 
of  fiat  fish,  lobsters,  and  immense  quantities  of 
mackerel  and  herrings. 

NORTH-WEST   PASSAGE.     See   AEono 
DisoovEBY,  and  MaoOlintook,  Sib  F.  L. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINOES,  or  Aoba, 
a  lieutenant-governorship  of  British  India,  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  28**  61'  and  80^  26'  N.,  and  long.  75* 
20'  and  di""  40'  £.  Ite  name  does  not  accurate- 
ly describe  its  position,  for  it  occupies  about 
the  centre  of  the  N.  part  of  Hindostan.  It  com- 
prises  the  following  divisions  and  districts: 


Heeral. 


IkBiret.. 


Total. 


DMrieta. 


BahAraopoor- 
Moxufferonggiir. 

Meenit 

Boolondftbahar. 

AUjrgurb 

BHooar 

Mondabad 

Badairoon 

BareUv  and 

PhlOibheet... 
ShaUehaDDOor.. 

Mnttra 

Agra 

Faimckabad.... 

If  ynpoorle 

Euwah 

Cawopora 

Fattebpoor 

Hnmeorpoor 

and  Ca)p«e . . . 

Banda 

AUababad 

Oonickpoor .... 

Aximg bar 

Joanpoor. ...... 

Minapoor 

Benarea 

Obaaipoor 


ATM 

lo        PopaUUoa. 


8,165 
1,617 
i,882 
8,000 
8,149 
1,904 
8,967 


8,987 
8,483 
1,607 
1,864 
1,909 
8,009 
1,674 
8,887 
1^ 

8,840 
8.S78 
8,788 
7,846 
8,fi20 
1,C62 
6,885 
994 
8,187 


557,358 

672,861 
l,18^078 

778348 
1,134,565 

695,681 
1488,461 
1,019,161 

1,878,868 
818,588 
868,909 

1,001,961 

1,064,607 
888,714 
610,965 

1,174,556 
679.787 

548,604 
748,878 
1,879,788 
8,087,874 
1,658,251 
1,148,749 
1,104,815 
851,757 
l,596^i4 


65,*I6  87.659,885 


The  lieutenant-governor  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  non-regulation  provinces  and  territories 
(so  called  because  they  have  been  only  partial- 
ly brought  under  the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment) of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  Butty,  £ote 
Ela^m,  Jaunsar  and  Bawur,  Deyrah  Doon,  Ku- 
maon,  .Ajmeer,  and  British  Nemanr.  There  are 
no  returns  of  the  area  and  population  of  most  of 
these.  The  Delhi  division,  including  the  dis- 
tricts of  Paniput,  Hurriana,  Delhi,  Rohtuk,  and 
Qoorgaon;  the  Cis-Sutl^  territory  (Feroze- 
poor,  Loodiana,  Umballa,  and  Kythul) ;  and  the 
Pui\jaub  or  Trans-Sutlej  states,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  North- Western  provinces,  but  in 
1859  were  erected  into  a  new  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship under  the  title  of  the  Punjaub  and 
its  dependencies.  The  greater  part  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship is  a  compact  territory, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  ana  Nepaul,  E.  by 
Bengal,  S.  by  Rewah,  the  Bundelcund  states, 
the  dominions  of  Sindia,  Bhurtpoor,  and  some 
petty  native  territories,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Fui\jaub  and  its  dependencies.  The  prov- 
ince of  Oude  is  bounded  by  it  on  8  sides,  Ne- 
paul lying  on  the  4th.  There  are  several  de- 
tached tracts,  one  very  large  one  lying  between 
Bundelcund  and  Nagpoor,  and  including  most 
of  the  non-regulation  provinces.  The  JN  orth- 
Westem  provinces  lie  cniefly  in  the  great  plain 
of  Hindostan,  though  the  northern  portions, 
situated  within  the  Himalaya  regions,  are  bro- 
ken by  spurs  of  the  great  snowy  range,  and  the 
S.  part  is  crossed  by  the  Vindhya  mountains. 
Along  the  S.  base  of  this  latter  chain  flows  the 
liver  Nerbudda,  and  between  the  two  hilly  re- 


gions are  the  basins  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jm^ 
and  the  Chumbul.  The  principal  other  rircn 
are  the  Soane,  Betwah,  Goomtee,  end  G<mK 
all  affluents  of  one  or  another  of  the  preoediBf 
8  great  streams.  The  remaining  phyncal  char- 
acteristics and  productions  of  the  provinces  wZ 
be  found  described  under  the  names  of  Ui»  tt^ 
rate  districts.  The  lieutenant-goremor  k  if- 
pointed  by  the  governor-general  in  council  tai 
nis  seat  of  government  is  Agra.  Durinz  ih« 
sepoy  mutiny  in  1857  the  North- We»ten  prot- 
inces  were  the  principal  theatre  of  war.    t>et 

NORTHAMPTON.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  P«=t, 
bounded  £.  by  the  Delaware  river,  whick  k^ 
arates  it  from  New  Jersey,  and  interte^^W 
toward  the  8.  by  the  Lehigh  river ;  area.  ST 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  40,285.  The  EittatiuT 
or  Blue  mountains  form  the  N.  W.  hooaigrj, 
and  the  8outh  mountain  is  on  the  8.  £.  In  tbc 
valley  between  them  are  beds  of  VAloaliU  laa^ 
stone,  quarries  of  slate,  and  several  iron  nisA 
The  productions  in  1850  were  138,6^  buicj 
of  Indian  com,  105,147  of  wheat,  44,9^»  J 
oats,  7,126  tons  of  hay,  2,756  Ibe.  of  woul  oi 
205,100  of  butter.  There  were  84  grbt  bla 
15  saw  mills,  2  iron  furnaces,  7  fouadrnM,  1 
cotton  factory,  24  tanneries,  8  newspaper  o£  •« 
46  churches,  and  7,248  pupils  att^kding  pc:^e 
schools.  Several  railroads  and  2  can^  mem 
at  the  capital,  Easton.  H.  A  8.  £.  col  cTYa. 
forming  the  8.  extremity  of  the  penicaak^T- 
ing  between  Chesapeake  bay  and  ti^e  AUscu 
ocean;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IKW,  74* 
of  whom  8,648  were  slaves.  The  coaat  I^c  r 
the  W.  is  indented  by  numerous  inletSL  aod  c 
the  £.,  in  the  Atlantic,  there  are  several  «■! 
islands.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  *•  C  ^c^ 
and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1^^  v<n 
864,967  bushels  of  Indian  com,  184,0*^7  of  otfk 
795  of  wheat,  44,189  of  sweet  potatoca,  ax 
7,756  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  26  grist  ■•!* 
8  castor  oil  mills,  8  saw  mills,  10  chorcho^sdi 
622  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Vs:m>< 
real  estate  in  1856,  $1,890,083.  beinir  aa  a- 
crease  of  8  per  cent,  since  1  t^O,  Capital,  Estfr 
ville.  m.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bounded  K. 
by  Virginia,  and  8.  W.  by  the  Rouioka  rrrr- . 
area,  about  850  sq.  ul  ;  pop.  in  186' »,  IZJiXi, 
of  whom  6,511  were  slaves.  It  h«i  a^vv 
sified  surface  and  generally  fertile  ao:!    TU 

E reductions  in  1850  were  657,951  boabc:*  .' 
ndian  com,  1,378  bales  of  cotton,  aad  57.:  - 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  15  grr4  kl>  ' 
saw  mills,  6  stave  manu£sctories,  1  shin^rW  c^ 
8  churchc^  and  178  pupils  attending  yt\.< 
schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by  tL<  Set- 
board  and  Roanoke  and  the  Greenvil^  n^ 
Roanoke  railroads.    Capital,  Jaekaoti. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  township  and  viH^*. 
the  capital  of  Hampshire  co.,  Ifasa^  about  1  b. 
W.  from  the  Connecticut  river,  and  ok  ti« 
Connecticut  river  railroad,  17  m.  N.  frne 
Springfield  and  95  m.  W.  from  Boi^ton :  r* f^  ^ 
the  township  in  1860,  6,818.  The  tiL^j^v  » 
situated  on  elevated  ground  in  the  mkbt  of  a 
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beaotifol  coontry,  having  Mts.  Tom  and  Hol- 
joke  in  fall  view.  It  contains  the  ooonty  build- 
ings, 2  banks,  and  several  educational  institu- 
tioDs  of  reputation,  among  which  is  the  North- 
ampton collegiate  institute ;  and  in  1860  there 
were  7  churdies,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  2  Oongrega- 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Ci^- 
oUc,  and  1  Unitarian.  There  are  several  im- 
portant manufactories,  including  1  cotton  mill, 
1  tool  factory,  8  papier  mills,  and  2  silk  manu- 
^otories.  A  fine  bridge  over  the  Connecticut, 
1,230  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  connects  the 
town  with  Ha£ey. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market  town  of  England, 
capital  of  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nen,  67  m.  from  London  by 
railway;  pop.  in  1861,  80,544.  It  occupies 
tlie  summit  ^f  an  eminence  rising  from  the 
river,  over  whic^  there  are  several  bridges. 
The  principal  manu&ctures  are  boots  and  shoes, 
in  which  about  2,500  persons  are  employed. 
Tliere  are  iron  and  brass  founderies,  flour  mills, 
breweries,  and  coach  factories. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an   inland  and 
central  co.  of  England,  surrounded  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bed- 
ford, Buckingham,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leices- 
ter, and  Rutland ;  area,  1,016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1651,  212,380.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nen,  Welland,  and  Avon.     The  surface  is  un- 
doming,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Nen 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.    The  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  great 
fen  district,  and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea.     The  county  is  well  wooded  with  oak, 
ash,  beech,  and  elm.    The  climate  is  piild  and 
healthy.     The  chief  agricultural  pursuit  is 
stock  raising.     There  are  no  manufactures  of 
any  unportance,  except  boots  and  shoes.    The 
ooonty  returns  8  members  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 4  of  whom  are  for  its  boroughs.    It  has 
railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
oonntiy.    There  are  two  principal  canals,  the 
grand  junction  canal  and  the  grand  union  canal. 
NORTHOOTE,  Jamks,  an  English  painter 
and  author,  born  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  22,  1746, 
died  July  13,  1831.    He  was  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker,  with  whom  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship; after  which,  in  accordance  with  a  de- 
cided taste  for  art,  he  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing.   In  1771  he  was  admitted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Bejnolds  into  hia  house  as  a  pupU.    In  1777, 
haying  acquired  some  proficiency  in  portrait 
paintmg,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  for  8  years 
studied  the  works  of  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
other  great  masters  of  historical  art.    Retum- 
iog  to  London  in  1780,  he  became,  through 
necessity  rather  than  choice,  a  portrait  painter, 
nntU  the  establishment  of  Alderman  BoydelPs 
^'Shakespeare  Gallery"  gave  his  pencil  em- 
ployment in  a  higher  walk  of  art.    For  this 
collection  he  painted  "  Prince  Arthur  and  Hu- 
bert," "  The  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,"  "  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,"  and  "  The 
£ntry  of  Bolingbroke  and  ]&ohard  IL  into 


London;"  works  which  gained  him  consid- 
erable reputation.  In  1787  he  was  elected 
an  academician.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
pursued  a  prosperous  career  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  but  was  ^adually  sup- 
planted. He  then  tried  fancy  pieces,  and  also 
painted  a  series  of  moral  pictures,  entitled 
"  The  Modest  Girl "  and  "  The  Wanton,"  which 
failed  to  make  an  impression.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  he  grew  perceptibly  less  amiable,  and  his 
sarcasms  and  harsh  criticism  of  the  productions 
of  contemporary  artists  made  him  exceedingly 
unpopular.  He  continued  painting  portraits 
until  near  the  close  of  his  career;  but  his  pic- 
tures were  eclipsed  by  those  of  Lawrence  and 
Jackson.  As  an  author,  Northcote  was  known 
by  a  "Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  (4to., 
London,  1813;  with  supplement,  1815;  8vo., 
enlarged,  1819),  valuable  chiefly  for  the  say- 
ings and  anecdotes  of  Reynolds;  "Life  of 
Titian"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880>,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  himself  and  Hazlitt;  and  two  vol- 
umes of  fables,  of  which  the  first,  entitled 
"One Hundred  Fables"  (8vo.,  1828),  contained 
original  and  selected  pieces,  with  illustrations 
from  his  own  designs;  and  the  second,  also 
illustrated  by  himself,  was  published  after  his 
decease  under  the  title  of  "  The  Artistes  Book 
of  Fables."  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pungent 
and  entertaining  converser,  and,  according  to 
Leslie,  "  talked  better  than  he  painted." 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.     See  Aueoba  Bo- 

BEAUS. 

NORTHMEN,  and  Nobmaks,  names  usually 
given,  the  former  especially  to  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  latter  to 
that  portion  of  them  who  conquered  and  set- 
tled in  Normandy.  In  history  Scandinavia 
has  no  place  anterior  to  the  discoveries  of 
Pytheas,  about  820  B.  0.  Thule,  of  which  he 
heard  when  in  Britain,  was  in  all  likelihood 
western  Scandinavia,  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Sweden.  Tacitus  (about  A.  D.  100)  speaks 
of  northern  pillars  of  Hercules,  meaning  pos- 
sibly the  coasts  of  the  strait  of  Elsinore.  All, 
however,  was  comeoture ;  and  all  was  soon  lost 
in  oblivion,  or  looked  upon  as  &bulous.  Pliny 
visited  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  and  notices 
Nerigon  (Norway).  He  appears  to  have  gath- 
ered none  but  fabulous  accounts  of  regions  be- 
yond the  Bidtic  Tacitus  speaks  of  Suionea 
(Swedes)  in  the  ocean,  "strong  in  numbers, 
arms,  and  ships."  Ptolemy  the  geographer 
(2d  century  A.  D.)  knew  of  Goths  and  Danes. 
Although  nothing  appears  to  warrant  an  idea 
that  Scandinavia  of  old  was  at  any  time  eo 
populous  as  it  is  now,  it  is  yet  certain  that  it 
held  a  larger  population  than  it  could  feed  and 
employ;  and  hence  the  incessant  piratical  ex- 
peoitions  of  the  sea  kings,  and  hence  also  a 
well  known  law  of  early  Scandinavia,  which 
ordained  that  certain  members  of  each  family 
should  by  lot  annually  seek  their  fortunes 
abroad.  The  father  drove  fortli  his  sons  on 
attuning  mimhood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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eldest,  who  wbb  heir  to  the  estate.  The  Goths 
went  forth  first  from  Scandinavia  in  bnt  8 
ships ;  and  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it  was 
not  until  vast  commnnities  had  been  thns 
formed  on  the  sonthem  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
that  thej  became  the  mighty  people  who  were 
the  terror  of  Rome.  An  opinion  once  gener- 
ally prevailed  that  Sweden  was  the  original 
home  of  the  €k)th8.  Another  theory,  of  le- 
gendary origin,  is  that  the  Caucasus  was  their 
more  ancient  home,  and  that  several  migrations 
thence  had  preceded  Odin  and  his  Suiones, 
who  came  into  Sweden  about  A.  D.  70.  Scan- 
dinavia was  first  laid  open  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
by  Christianity.  Scandinavian  histories,  eddas, 
and  sagas  had  preserved  mythical  details  of 
several  previous  centuries;  and  from  these  nar- 
ratives, which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  learned  men,  we  gather  that  Scandinavians 
proper,  subsequent  to  the  exodus  of  the  Goths, 
were  drawn  into  maritime  expeditions  by  Sax- 
ons and  other  tribes  on  the  Elbe,  who  early  in 
the  5th  century  had  effected  their  English  con- 
(^uests.  As  early  as  787  the  Danes  made  incur- 
sions along  the  English  coast.  In  885  they  were 
vanquished  in  a  great  battle  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  Egbert ;  but  40  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred,  a  footing  was  established,  and  the 
Danes  mastered  Northumberland  and  other  dis- 
tricts. They  were  temporarily  held  in  check  by 
Alfred  the  Great ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  resist- 
ance grew  feeble,  and  in  991  the  Danes  first  ex- 
acted their  tribute  tax,\he  Danegelt  Four  Dan- 
ish sovereigns,  among  whom  was  Canute  the 
Great,  reigned  in  England  during  the  next  50 
years,  down  to  1042.  As  early  as  852  the 
Scandinavians  had  a  king  in  Dublin,. and  there 
were  princes  of  the  same  race  governing  petty 
sovereignties  at  Waterford  and  Limerick.  This 
rule  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  of  England. 
The  Shetland  isles  and  the  Hebrides  were  early 
conquests  of  the  Northmen.  Scotland  was 
visited  by  them  at  different  periods  between 
the  8th  and  11th  centuries.  They  were  at 
length  defeated  and  a  large  army  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  reign  of  King  Duncan,  by  the  Scots 
commanded  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Further 
off,  the  Northmen,  tempest-driven,  or  led  on  by 
thu^  of  discovery,  found  vast*  regions  where 
thev  planted  their  language  and  civilization 
without  opposition.  Iceland  was  first  discov- 
ered in  860  by  Naddod,  a  Norwegian  pirate. 
Returning  from  the  FarOe  islands,  Naddod  was 
driven  off  to  the  N.  W.,  and  saw  an  unknown, 
inhospitable-looking  coast,  which  he  named 
Snowland  (SnOland).  He  was  followed  by  a 
Swede,  Cku*dar  Svarfarson,  who  ascertained 
that  it  was  an  island.  Four  years  later  a  sea 
rover  from  Norway  came  upon  it  and  named 
it  Iceland  (Is-Iand).  Its  appearance  was  too 
forbidding  to  invite  a  prolonged  visit  His 
companions,  however,  differed  with  him  so  en- 
tirely in  their  report  of  its  aspect,  and  spoke  so 
extravagantly  of  a  delightful  climate  ana  fertile 
ioi],  ^  with  milk  •from  every  plant  and  butter 


from  every  twig,^  that  a  Norwegian  Jar)  v)m 
was  banished  from  home,  or  rather  njoipelM 
to  fiy  from  the  vengeance  of  a  race  whu**  chirf 
he  had  slain,  took  refuge  in  the  new-fuobi! 
island.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  dcpeXMi- 
anta,  and  established  a  colony  (874).  All  xhf 
habitable  parts  of  the  island  were  c^peedBy  w 
cupied  by  re&nforcements  from  home.  The  t&- 
cient  Scandinavian  idiom,  long  preserved  is 
Iceland,  is  still  the  language  of  its  pe^MLU 
— Discoveries  in  the  western  Atlantic  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  Iceland.  About  982  a  jari  of 
Norway,  exiled  for  murder,  withdrew  »3i 
his  son  Eric  the  Red  to  Iceland.  The  toe  x 
986  was  forced  to  leave  Iceland  for  th«  mmt 
cause ;  and  wandering  far  away  to  the  S.  W^ 
he  saw  land,  and  entered  a  deep  bay  whirh  bt 
called  Ericas  fiord.  He  named  the  coaatrr 
GrOnland  (Greenland),  and  founfled  a  coli«f. 
which  flourished  until  the  14th  century,  lad 
continued  to  exist  imtil  the  15th. — We  cca 
now  to  the  saga  narratives  of  the  diftcorrrr  c/ 
America.  Heriolf,  a  descendant  of  Ingolt  iLr 
first  colonist  of  Iceland,  was  separated  fr«L 
his  son  Biom  by  some  accident  at  sea.  Tb<i 
were  traders.  The  son,  roaming  aKnt  tL# 
ocean  in  search  of  his  &ther,  was  drireii  Iv 
westward  in  a  prolonged  gale,  and  at  kvtk 
saw  land — a  wide,  fiat,  w^)dy  region,  tern- 
nating  in  a  cape,  which  Biom  doubled;  sod 
taking  then  a  west  wind,  he  put  back  to  ms 
for  Greenland.  Here  the  first  discoverer  */ 
America,  satisfied  to  find  his  parent,  tbcoc^i 
little  of  his  other  adventure.  He  bad  eca  i 
northern  cape  of  the  gulf  of  St.  LawreDcc  h 
the  following  year  n002),  Leif;  ma  of  Ehr 
the  Red  of  Greenland,  resolved  to  punoe  tW 
adventure.  His  father  would  have  inken  cub- 
mand  of  the  cruise,  but  was  deterred  br  la 
evil  omen.  Leif  set  sail  with  35  men.  oA 
reaching  the  distant  coast,  steered  akoti;  is  ^ 
a  S.  direction  until  he  came  to  a  pleaaasttr  re- 
gion, which  he  called  Markland,  or  the  n-cctrr 
of  the  wood.  Pursuing  his  voyage.  Le  dv^ 
covered  a  still  more  inviting  anchorarc^  n^ 
found  the  country  undulating  and  vootij. 
abounding  with  fruit  and  berries.  Tier* 
were  also  a  river  and  lake  filled  with  «)bm. 
They  here  pitched  tents  and  bnilt  hnt#;  nH 
having  found  abundant  grapes,  they  ralk-d  tSc 
place  Vinland.  Leif  passed  a  winter  ihn«. 
and  in  the  spring  sold  his  ve^tsel  to  a  bn<^. 
Thorwald,  who  likewise  remained  a  winitf* «« 
the  spot  of  Leifs  encampment,  and  is  tic 
spring  explored  the  coast  westward,  ta&tz  • 
beautiful  region,  and  a  single  trace  of  xb^jX'* 
ants — ^a  com  shed  built  of  wood.  He  ymmA 
a  second  wiuter  in  Yinland ;  and  in  the  f<  Ij*^«- 
ing  summer,  alter  i^irther  explorations  tcmmi 
the  E.  and  N.,  chose  a  spNoi  for  hb  abn^ 
Here  they  found  natives  with  canoed  lai 
Thorwald  was  killed  in  a  ridrmLsh.  H»  «c*- 
vivors  drove  off  the  natives  and  pA5«ed  s 
third  winter  in  Vinland.  The  native*  rwan- 
bled  the  Esquimaux,  already  known  in  Grrr?~ 
land.     New  adventurers  followed   cf<«&  t^M 
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trace  of  these  pioneers.    In  1007  a  rich  Green- 
lander,  Thorfin,  determined  to  emigrate  to  Yin- 
land.    His  followers  numbered  60,  and  be  was 
aooompanied  hj  bis  wife,  Gudrida,  tbe  widow 
of  a  previous  explorer.    Five  other  women 
were  on  board ;  and  tbe  sbips  were  freighted 
wiih  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  tools,  and 
provisions  for  a  permanent  colony.    Gudrida 
had  been  tbe  first  female  to  see  tbe  new  world, 
baring  accompanied  her  former  husband  during 
the  previous  year.    Tlie  expedition  of  Tborfin 
prospered.   The  natives  came  in  great  numbers, 
and  trafficked  in  furs  and  produce.    Gudrida 
bore  a  son,  Snorro,  tbe  first  birth  of  European 
parentage  in  America,  who  has  been  said  to 
nave  been  an  ancestor  of  the  sculptor  Thorwald- 
sen.  The  family  remained  8  years  in  the  colony, 
bat  ultimately  returned,  and  Thorfin  settled 
and  died  in  Iceland.    The  widow  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  in  her  bereavement,  and  died 
in  a  cloister  founded  by  her  son  in  Iceland. 
Other  chiefs  went  to  Vinland,  but  their  his- 
tory throws  no  further  light  upon  the  colony. 
They  however  discovered  land  extending  far 
away  to  the  8.  W.,  and  inhabited  by  natives 
of  different  caste,  of  darker  color  and  more 
vigorous  frame.    The  colony  perished  at  last, 
destroyed  probably  like  that  of  Greenland. 
Traces  of  it  were  found  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  of  Qasp6  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  a  tribe  which  revered  the  symbol 
of  the  cross  before  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries.   Physical  constitution  and  peculiarities 
of  nuumers  and  customs  are  also  cited  in  con- 
firmation of  European  descent.    Father  Ohar- 
ievoix  adds  that  *^many  marks  distinguishing 
them  fi-om  other  American  Indians,  go  far  to 
make  me  believe  that  they  are  a  colony  of 
Europeans  degenerated  into  savages  through 
destitution."     There  are  many  corroborations 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Icelandic  chronicles, 
from  which  the  foregoing  narrative  is  derived, 
and  which  are  sustained  by  a  continental  his- 
torian almost  contemporary  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Thorfin.    This  was  Adam  of  Bremen, 
a  priest  who  was  entertained  for  a  long  time  at 
the  Danish  coart,  where  the  American  discov- 
eries were  as  well  known  as  in  Iceland.    Two 
Venetian  navigators  assert  that  they  visited 
the  American  coast,  in  the  service  of  a  prince 
of  the  Orkneys,  toward  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  and  collected  relics  of  the  old  Ice- 
landic colonies. — ^The  Russian  coast,  although 
peopled  by  races  more  warlike  than  the  nations 
of  the  south  and  west,  were  colonized  by 
^Scandinavians  at  a  very  early  period.    Russia 
appears  frequently  in   the  sagas,  under  the 
OAoies  Ostrogardia  and  Gardarike ;  and  Runic 
inscriptions  prove  that  the  Northmen  had  been 
in  Russia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    They  received  from  the  native  tribes 
the  name  of  Varangians,  Varrongars,  or  Vae- 
ringjar,  sea  rovers,  an  ancient  Swedish  term  for 
wolves.     Ruric  occupied  Novgorod  about  the 
year  865,  and  gave  to  his  followers  the  best 
iaods  of  the  subdued  inhabitants.    He  founded 


the  dynasty  which  gave  sovereigns  to  Russia 
until  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Two  of 
Ruric^s  captains  penetrated  to  Kiev,  whence 
the  Dnieper  showed  the  way  to  the  Black  sea 
and  the  Bosporus.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury the  Byzantine  emperor  had  700  Varangians 
from  Kiev  for  his  body  guard ;  and  from  this 

Smod  until  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
yzantine  sovereigns  trusted  their  lives  to  no 
other  household  troops.  The  Codex  Flateyenm 
of  Iceland  gives  the  number  of  the  Varangian 
guard  in  the  11th  century  at  800 ;  and  they  are 
aescribed  by  Gibbon  (chap.  55)  as  *^  retaining  to 
the  last  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyal^r," 
Harald  Hardrada,  a  captain  of  the  guard  during 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Zoe,  returned  to  Rns* 
Bia,  married  a  daughter  of  the  czar,  and  be- 
came king  of  Norway.  His  adventures  are  tbe 
foundation  of  Oehlenschliiger^s  tragedy  of  the 
'^  Varangians  in  Constantinople."  Among  the 
antiquities  in  the  museum  of  Christiania  are 
Byzantine  coins  of  842-867,  found  in  ploughing 
the  fields  of  Aggerhuus  in  N  orway. — ^A  Danish 
invasion  penetrated  to  the  Meuse  in  515,  and 
was  repelled.  The  victories  of  Charlemagne 
over  the  Saxons  provoked  at  length  a  league 
between  that  people  and  the  Danes.  Gottfried, 
king  of  Jutland,  at  the  head  of  pirate  bands,  rav- 
aged the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  even'within 
tJie  strait  of  Gibraltar.  Their  great  invasion  of 
France,  however,  was  delayed  until  after  841 ; 
from  which  period  the  whole  coast  of  western 
Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Guadalquivir  was 
a  prey  to  the  Northmen.  In  837  they  had  sacked 
Utrecht  and  Antwerp,  and  fortified  themselves 
on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  spreading  them- 
selves on  the  mainland.  Flanders  was  obsti- 
nately defended ;  butFriesland,  lower  Lorraine, 
and  Neustria  fell  wiUiout  resistance.  Rollo  de- 
vastated Holland,  and  appeared  upon  the  Seine, 
while  Gottfried  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse 
and  Scheldt.  They  burned  and  sacked  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Treves,  Metz,  and  other  cities,  stabling 
their  horses  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Charlemagne.  A  fiirore  Nor- 
mannorum  libera  no$,  Domine^  came  to  be  part 
of  the  Catholic  litany.  Hastings,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  Northmen,  sacked  Bordeaux,  Lisbon, 
and  Seville;  defeated  the  Moorish  conquerors 
of  Spain  at  Cordova;  crossed  the  straits  into 
Morocco;  repassed  them;  overran  Tuscany; 
returned  to  Irance,  where  other  chieftains  baa 
had  various  success  against  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  embraced  Christianity.  (See  Hastings.) 
His  name,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  vikings, 
was  adopted  by  many  successors.  With  safe 
winter  quarters  in  Spain,  they  extended  their 
ravages  to  Naples.  Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Greek  empire.  Anarchy  meanwhile  prevail- 
ing in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  885  they  laid 
siege  to  Paris.  After  a  year  the  siege  was 
converted  into  a  blockade,  but  at  last  King 
Charles  the  Fat  bought  off  the  Northmen  with 
700  pounds  of  silver,  and  a  free  passage  to  the 
upper  Seine  and  Burgundy.  The  most  re- 
doubtable of  the  Northmen  afterward  was 
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Hrolf,  better  known  as  Rollo,  an  exiled  robber 
chieftain  of  Norwegian  parentage,  first  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  direct  ancestor,  in  the  6th 
generation,  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  In  the 
words  of  Snorro  Stnrleson  :  "  He  was  so 
mighty  of  statnre,  that  there  was  no  horse 
of  strength  and  size  to  bear  him.  He  was 
therefore  always  on  foot,  and  was  called  Rollo 
the  marcher."  He  ravaged  Friesland  and  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  and  took 
Rouen,  St.  LA,  Bayeux,  and  Evreux.  From 
Oharles  the  Simple  he  accepted  the  hand  of  a 
daughter,  together  with  a  tract  of  Neustrian 
territory  N.  of  the  Seine  from  Andalys  to  the  sea 
(modern  Normandy),  in  exchange  for  Ohristian 
baptism  and  an  oath  of  fealty  (912).  Thus  was 
arrested  the  Scandinavian  flood  which  had  de> 
vastated  France  for  more  than  a  cent ury.  Rollo 
distributed  among  his  followers  the  lands  of 
Keustria,  to  be  held  of  him  as  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  feudal  system  which  William  (7th  duke) 
transplanted  into  England  (1066-'87).  Few 
external  traces  of  the  Scandinavians  are  to  be 
found  in  modem  Normandy.  Yet  for  a  time  the 
Scandinavian  gods  divided  with  the  Saviour  the 
religious  reverence  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Monasteries  and  cathedrals  were  built  how- 
ever, with  what  extent  and  magnificence  their 
splendid  remains  attest.  The  Normans  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  the  vanquished  pro\'ince,  but 
Seatly  modified  it.  It  was  the  langne  cPoui 
le  langue  cToe  being  south  of  the  Loire), 
which  became  under  Norman  inspiration  the 
peculiar  medium  of  romantic  poetry. — The 
nistory  of  the  Northmen  at  home,  their  kings 
and  governments,  will  be  found  under  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  race  of 
Anglo-Saxons  belongs  rather  to  the  Teutonic 
than  the  Scandinavian  family.  Britain,  de- 
serted by  the  Romans,  was  subdued  by  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes  (Jutlanders).  The  last  in 
small  numbers  were  the  only  really  Scandina- 
vian ingredient  of  the  blended  nation.  The 
Angles  from  Schleswig  left  their  country  a 
desert ;  and  although  thus  allied  with  Scandi- 
navia, their  origin  and  language  were  Teu- 
tonic. The  Saxons,  the  predominating  race, 
were  natives  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider  (Holstein  and  Lauenburg). 

NORTHUMBERLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of 
Penn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Su^iuehanna  river 
and  its  West  branch,  intersected  by  the  North 
branch,  and  drained  by  Sharookin,  Mahonoy, 
and  other  creeks ;  area,  457  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  29,057.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  and  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  289,522  bushels  of  wheat,  282,087 
of  Indian  com,  194,676  of  oats,  20,810  tons  of 
hay,  26,670  lbs.  of  wool,  and  501,619  of  butter. 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  4  iron 
founderies,  16  lime  kilns,  16  tanneries,  4  newspa- 
per oflSces,  52  churches,  and  8,900  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  North  Branch  canal;  and  the  Shamokin 


valley  and  Pottaville  and  the  SunVvry  md  Erii 
railroads  have  their  terminus  it  the  capiul 
Sunbury.  II.  An  K  oo.  of  Vt.,  it  the  mooti 
of  the  Potomac,  bounded  £.  bj  CbMutetkt 
bay ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  i,M<, 
of  whom  8,755  were  slaves.  It  ban  aa  sDiit- 
lating  surface,  with  a  moderately  fertile  mH 
The  productions  in  1850  were  221,^  bQ«b<^ 
of  Indian  com,  58,902  of  wheat,  15,09t  cf  fvM 
potatoes,  8,536  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2»,77J  of  b*- 
ter.  It  contained  28  grist  mills,  6  biw  miCK  I 
tanneries,  11  churches,  and  279  pupils  ittmi^ 
public  schools.  The  value  of  real  «4ate  k 
1856  was  $1,176,618,  showing  an  wtntik  of 
22  per  cent,  over  1850.    Capital,  HetthiTirrf. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  centrtl  co.  of  Cis 
ada  West,  on  Lake  Ontario;  area,  780  i^. a.; 
pop.  in  1861,  81,229.  It  is  drained  bj  olC 
streams,  some  of  which  flow  from  Rire  lake  ce 
its  N.  border.  The  grand  trunk  nihnjr  jztf 
along  its  S.  border ;  its  capital.  Cobowf,  ht^* 
nected  by  railroad  with  Peterborough. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  5e* 
Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  St  Lit 
rence,  and  drained  by  the  river  lOmnici:. 
area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  IS.Oii  h 
is  abundantly  watered,  has  a  diTCTvified  «• 
face,  very  heavily  timbered,  exports  linrr  en- 
tities of  lumber,  and  possesses  valaibk;  feben* 
Capital,  MiramichL 

NORTHUMBERLAND,    the  DOfthen»- 
CO.  of  England,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Scrtliri. 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  iw 
Tweed,  E.  by  the  North  sea,  8.  byl>iirh«*i 
Cumberland,  and  W.  by  CumberUnd;  ** 
1,952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  808,668.   On  tk 
W.   it  is  mountainous,  being  covered  hj  ti^ 
Cheviot  hills;   but  along  the  coast  it  i»  V^- 
with  a  highly  fertile  soil.    The  Tyue,  ▼»- 
beck,  Blyth,  Coquet,  Aln,  Till,  and  Treed  t* 
the  principal  stream^  the  first  and  kit  I*  '- 
the  most  important,  not  only  for  their  «8p«>' 
facilities  for  navigation,  but  for  their  sbmi*'' 
of  salmon.    The  county  contains  vtft  qim*'  ** 
of  coal,  frequently  found  together  with  Jct* 
stone,  lead  ore  in  the  mountain*  to  the  6.^- 
iron  ore  in  various  parta,  and  many  ex**'  ^\ 
qualities  of  stone.     The  principal  i^rrWtsn. 
products  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  ■•- 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  been  so  hc^-^ 
developed  that  it  has  become  a  scbod  to  »i** 
many  resort.    Coal  and  iron  are  theb^w-' 
most  of  the  manufacturing  operatioitf.   ft  > 
traversed  by  two  lines  of  railway,  the  Ke»f^ 
tie  and  Carlisle  and  the  Newcastle  md  Ber*  •■* 
Interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  en.  W"^ 
ing  the  famous  wall,  exist,  and  thrre  tf«  • 
number  of  ruined  castles  which  attnrt  ■•*  • 
attention.    The  principal  towns  ai»  Ncwr**-- 
Tynemouth,  North  Shields,  Morpeth,  tnd  A : 
wick.    Northumberland  retnms  8  roeicNf*  "^ 
parliament,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  N  n<r 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  1  each  far  H' 
peth  and  Tynemouth. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  Dcm  of.  8«  Pn*^ 
LET,  vol.  vL  p.  650. 
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NORTON,  AiTBBBWB,  an  American  scholar 
and  theologian,  horn  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec. 
31, 1786,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  18, 1858. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1804, 
and  commenced  immediately  his  preparation 
for  the  clerical  profession.  In  1809  he  became 
a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1811  a  tator 
in  mathematics  in  Harvard  college.  In  1818 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning  as  lecturer  on  biblical 
criticism  and  interpretation,  on  the  foundation 
created  under  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter.  In  1819,  on  the  organization  of  the 
dlTinity  school  as  a  separate  department  of 
the  imiversity,  he  was  chosen  Dexter  professor 
of  sacred  literature,  and,  resigning  the  office 
of  librarian  in  1821,  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  1880. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  for  the 
most  part  in  retirement,  in  feeble  and  gradually 
declizung  health,  but  with  a  degree  and  amount 
of  dOigence  as  a  student  and  an  author  seldom 
exceeded  by  persons  of  the  most  vigorous  con- 
stitntion.  In  his  theological  views  and  writ- 
ings Mr.  Norton  united  opposite  schools  of 
thought,  and  belonged  by  an  almost  equal  title 
to  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  as  to 
matters  of  religious  belief.  He  was  radical  as 
a  critic  and  interpreter,  conservative  as  an 
exx>08itor  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  applied  to 
the  sacred  writings  not  only  the  severest  rec- 
ognized tests  of  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
but  equally  his  own  exacting  taste  and  fasti- 
dious judgment,  thus  rejectmg  on  internal 
gronndd,  and  not  infrequently  for  reasons  pecu- 
Har  to  himself,  many  passages  generally  re- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  true  text  of  Scripture. 
But  what  he  regarded  as  the  original  record 
of  Ohrist^s  life  and  words  he  held  in  the  most 
profound  reverence.  Thus,  while  he  led  the 
van  in  the  Unitarian  protest  against  Calvinism, 
he  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  naturalis- 
tic school  of  which  Theodore  Parker  was  the 
principal  representative.  In  his  early  life  he 
frequently  appeared  in  the  pulpit ;  but  though 
bis  thought  was  profound  and  his  utterance  im- 
pressive, he  lacked  vivacity  of  style  and  man- 
ner. As  a  lecturer  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  he  can  have  had  in  this  country  few 
equals,  and  no  superior,  in  clearness  of  con- 
ception, perspicuity  of  statement,  affluence  of 
iUnstration,  and  in  the  union  of  searching,  un- 
sparing critici^  with  the  profoundest  devo- 
tional feeling.  In  applying,  with  a  hand  that 
never  shrank  from  its  work,  the  probe  and  the 
aealpel  to  the  sacred  record,  he  made  it  mani- 
fest that  his  sole  object  was  to  reach  and  Jay 
batre  the  vital  truth  of  revelation.  In  1812  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  "  The  General  Re- 
pository and  Review,"  a  periodical  mainly 
designed  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  views  of 
tlie  liberal  school  of  theology.  The  work  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  conducted  with 
eminent  ability ;  but  its  boldness  in  the  cham- 
pion^p  of  doctrines  generally  deemed  heret- 


ical deprived  it  of  the  popular  favor,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  discontinued 
for  want  of  adequate  support.  In  1838  ho 
published  "A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not 
believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  which  holds  its  place  as  an  unrivalled 
vindication  of  the  humanitarian  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  Christ.  In  1887  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  hb  elaborate  work  on  "The 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1844  by  the  2d  and  3d  volumes,  de- 
voted principally  to  the  history  of  Gnosti- 
cism. The  object  of  this  work  is  to  defend  the 
authorship  of  the  Gt>sp6ls  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear  against  the  theory  of  their 
late  and  graduid  formation.  A  4th  volume,  on 
the  internal  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  nearly  prepared  for  the  press, 
appeared  after  his  death.  He  left  in  readiness 
for  publication  a  "  Translation  of  the  Gospels," 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  with  a 
supplements^  volume  of  notes,  in  part  de- 
signed by  him  to  accompany  the  translation, 
and  in  part  selected  from  his  published  works 
and  his  miscellaneous  manuscripts.  Of  his 
other  literary  labors,  those  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  were  his  inaugural  discourse  on 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
his  address  to  the  alumni  of  the  divinity  school, 
in  1839,  "On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity." 
He  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
"North  American  Review"  and  the  "Chris- 
tian Examiner."  He  also  edited,  in  1833-'4, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  "The 
Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Litera- 
ture." His  poetical  talent,  if  cultivated,  would 
alone  have  made  him  eminent.  His  poems 
were  few,  but  of  rare  beauty  in  conception, 
imagery,  and  rhythm ;  and  some  of  his  devo- 
tional hymns  are  among  the  choicest  lyrics  in 
our  collections  of  sacred  psalmody. 

NORTON,  Caboune  Elizabeth  Sabah,  an 
English  poetess,  bom  in  1808.  Her  father,  who 
died  when  she  was  9  years  old,  was  a  son  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  her  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  the  earl  of  Antrim. 
She  received  an  excellent  education,  and  from 
childhood  had  so  strong  a  passion  for  writing 
that  her  mother  judged  it  necessary  to  deny 
her  the  use  of  pen  and  paper.  Her  first  publi- 
cation was  a  short  satirical  piece  called  "  The 
Dandies'  Rout,"  which  appeared  while  she  was 
yet  a  school  girl.  In  July,  1827,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon,  George  Chappie  Norton, 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Grantley.  The 
union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  1886  a 
quarrel  occurred  under  circumstances  which 
excit<^  much  public  comment.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
prime  minister,  but  was  acquitted  after  an  ex- 
citing public  trial.  In  her  lines  "  To  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,"  Mrs.  Norton  feel- 
ingly alludes  to  the  slanders  to  which  she  was 
subjected  on  this  occasion.  Her  first  volume 
of  poems,  comprising   among   others    "  The 
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Sorrows  of  Rosalie,'*  written  in  her  17th 
year,  appeared  anonymoasly  in  1829,  and  met 
witli  general  favor.  "The  Undying  One" 
(1880),  founded  on  the  legend  of  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  achieved  a  still  greater  snccess.  It 
was  followed  by  "A  Voice  from  the  Facto- 
ries" (1836) :  "  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems" 
(1840) ;  and  ^  The  Child  of  the  Islands"  (1846). 
In  the  last  mentionedpoem  she  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Wdes  to  the  want  of  com- 
munication and  sympathy  between  the  higher 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  Mrs.  Norton  has 
interested  herself  warmly  in  several  social 
problems,  particularly  such  as  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  tne  poor  and  the  position  of  women, 
and  has  written  "English  Laws  for  English  Wo- 
men in  the  19th  Century"  (privately  printed, 
1854) ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cranworth^s  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill " 
(1856);  and  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "  Times" 
on  philanthropic  subjects.  In  prose  she  has 
also  published  two  novels,  "The  Wife,  and  Wo- 
man's Reward"  (1886),  and  "Stuart  of  Dun- 
leith,  a  Story  of  Modem  Times"  (1847),  which 
gave  evidence  of  great  powers  as  a  novelist ; 
but  the  latter  work  was  of  too  painful  an  inter- 
est to  become  permanently  popular.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton is  the  autnor  of  "  Aunt  Carry^s  Ballads" 
(1847),  a  Christmas  book  for  children ;  and  she 
has  written  largely  for  annuals  and  magazines. 
In  1860  she  collected  some  of  her  misceUaneouis 
contributions  to  periodicals  under  the  title  of 
"  Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse."  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
poetry  are  passion,  force  of  diction,  and  at 
times  remarkable  tenderness.  She  has  lately 
been  engaged  in  writing  the  "Lives  of  the 
Sheridans,"  her  paternal  ancestors,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  1861. 

NORTON  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  May 
6,  1606,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5,  1668. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  university^and 
was  afterward  curate  in  his  native  town.  Hav- 
ing embraced  Puritanism,  he  came  to  Plymouth, 
New  England,  in  Oct.  1635,  and  preached  there 
during  the  winter.  In  1636  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton, and  before  the  dose  of  the  year  became 
minister  of  the  church  at  Ipswich.  In  1652 
he  returned  to  Boston.  He  and  Gov.  Brad- 
street  were  the  two  agents  sent  from  the  colo- 
ny in  1662  to  address  Charles  H.  after  his  res- 
toration. The  king  assnred  them  that  he  would 
confirm  the  charter,  but  required  that  justice 
should  be  administered  in  his  name,  and  that 
all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  bo 
admitted  to  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  baptism.  This  was  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  colonists,  who  treated  the  agents  on  their 
return  with  such  coldness,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton.  He  com- 
posed several  works,  which  gave  him  consider- 
able reputation  in  his  time.  The  first  Latin 
book  ever  written  in  this  country  carae  from 
him,  and  was  an  answer  to  a  number  of  ques-  • 
tions  relating  to  church  government,  sent  over 


from  Holland  by  ApoUonioa.  He  vroit  t 
treatise  against  the  Quakers,  entitled  *^Tbt 
Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  BUs;>U- 
mies  of  the  Present  Generation,"  which  •*>«!- 
asperated  the  members  of  that  f«ct,  that  tttr 
his  death  they  represented  to  the  kinir  aad 
parliament  that  "John  Norton,  chief  prir-;  s 
Boston,  by  tlie  immediate  power  of  the  Lcrd, 
was  smitten  and  died." 

NORWALK.  LA  township  of  Fairfield  Oft, 
Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  both  stic* 
of  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  river,  here  crceaal 
by  a  bridge,  45  m.  N.  £.  from  New  York,  ts^ 
81  m.  S.  W.  from  New  Haven;  j>op.  in  1^4M, 
7,588.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  >i«w  York  ni 
New  Haven  railroad,  and  is  the  S.  iemunu  U 
the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  railroad.  In  IM^ 
it  contained  2  banks,  a  foundery,  rariooa  nan- 
feusturing  establishments,  2  union  acbooU  v  th 
about  1,000  pupils,  and  9  churches,  yix. :  t  ht^ 
tist,  2  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  2  Mcthodiit, 
and  1  Roman  Catholic.  The  town  is  larKclT  c»- 
gaged  in  manufactures,  especially  of  felt,  fcr  ud 
straw  hats  and  hat  bodies^  felt  cloth,  sboea,  cioc^ 
ing,  earthen  ware,  and  locks.  Felt  doth  va 
first  successfully  made  in  this  town  mboai  !&«(, 
and  the  manufacture  has  since  been  in  a  graft 
measure  fixed  here  by  important  patents,  ^ct- 
oral  inventions  for  forming  the  bat,  which  roe- 
stitutes  the  basis  of  the  cloth,  were  pgvttuA 
prior  to  that  time,  but  none  of  them  wa*  lO 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  the  invent;  a 
of  John  Arnold  for  crossing  the  fibres  of  ibd 
wool  at  right  angles,  patented  in  1829,  and  m- 
proved  in  1836.  The  "  Union  company^  -^m 
organized  in  1887,  and  has  extensive  mtlli  t£«I 
machinery,  capable  of  turning  out  l,<x<u  jarCk 
a  day.  The  Winnipank  mills  are  nearly  a*  ex- 
tensive, and  can  turn  out  800  yards  a  day.  Tbt 
two  establishments  manufacture  from  S^'/"'.- 
to  500,000  yards  a  year.  In  making  cloth  lodtf 
the  Arnold  patent,  the  wool  is  sorted,  pj'cfced. 
and  carded  in  the  usual  manner  (tee  FitT  ; 
but  in  forming  the  bat,  a  different  plan  i>  p<3'- 
sued.  Two  carding  machines  are  need,  cot 
at  the  extremity  of  the  endless  movini:  ifo  s. 
from  which  a  Uiin  layer  of  fibres  is  d<p<*«  %< 
upon  the  i^ron  lengthwise,  and  another  u  im 
side  of  the  apron  from  which  another  Utcr  * 
carried  by  a  comb  carrier  across  the  sprue  md, 
laid  at  right  angles  with  the  first.  Tbe^r  Ut<r> 
are  ^us  alternated  until  sufllcient  thkkDos  ii 
obtained.  The  bat  is  then  removed  from  tit 
apron,  placed  between  two  cloths,  and  PS0*A 
under  a  hardener,  which  speedilv  felts  tL«  h^ 
down  to  a  thin  fianneL  The  bardeDcr  »  a 
heavy  iron  plate,  to  which  a  very  rapid  jtffv 
motion  is  given.  When  the  flaxmel  cccscs  ud 
from  under  the  hardener  it  is  in  pieces  uiisiif 
ing  about  86  yards  in  length,  ana  from  8  to  fi 
feet  in  width.  It  is  then  fdlled  np  to  the  de- 
sired width  and  length,  and  dressed  by  «cS> 
stantially  the  same  processes  as  are  n$^^  is  tte 
making  of  thread  goods.  The  cloth5  icais 
here  are  handsomely  finished,  warm  so*!  ia- 
pervious,  and  cheap,  and  are  in  d^nszxl  Sar 
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eloakSy  talmaa,  overooata,  and  other  heavy  gar- 
ments.— Norwalk  was  bamed  during  the  rev- 
olationary  war  bj  a  British  force  under  Gen. 
Tryon,  July  12,  1779.  II.  A  city  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  line  of  the 
Cl6?eland  and  Toledo  rdlroad,  110  m.  N.  from 
Colombus ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  4^000.  It  con- 
UinB  the  county  buildings  and  several  educa- 
dooal  institutions,  among  which  are  the  Nor- 
wilk  insUtnte  and  a  female  seminary.  It  has 
a  bank,  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  2 
newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  8  founderies^  and 
steam  flour  and  saw  mills. 

NORWAY  rNorw.  or  Dan.  Norge;  Swed. 
Korrige  ;  Ger.  Mrwegen;  Fr.  Nbrt^e\  a  king- 
dom of  northern  Europe,  occupying  flie  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  lying 
between  lat.  58**  5'  and  71**  11'  K.  and  long.  5^ 
ir  and  82**  E.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  £.  by  Russian  Lapland  and  Sweden,  S.  by 
the  Skager  Rack,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  length  is  about  1,080 
m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  275  m.  It  is  di- 
vided for  political  purposes  into  5  stifts  or 
provinces  and  17  amts  or  districts,  the  area  and 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment returns  for  1855,  are  as  follows : 


CkBiTiAjnA  or  Aoonunnrs: 

Smaalehoeii 

Anerbaos 

Hide  mark 

ChrUtiaoiA 

Bodierad 

Jartsbcrg  and  Lanrrig. . . . 

Bradflbei^ 

(^■BTiAirBAin): 

NedeiuMS 

Mandal  and  Lister 

Stavaoger 

BtiOKir: 

North  Borg«B 

Boath  Bergen 

Romsdal 

Dsosthsim: 

North  Dronthefm 

South  Droothelm 

Tbosoob: 

Nordland 

Flamark 


Total 128,276   1,488,433 


ATM 

in 
■q.  m. 

Popol*. 

ti0D. 

1.M9 

2,012 
10,846 
10,441 

6,171 
889 

6,406 

miiii 

4,022 
2,065 
8,627 

.  69.112 
67,870 
91,689 

6,805 
«,748 
6,025 

III 

7,210 
8,882 

96.304 
78,571 

14,611 
27,808 

n,865 
64,665 

It  is  united  with  Sweden  under  one  sovereign, 
but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
is  ^  free,  independent,  indivisible,  and  inalien- 
able.^^    The   principal  cities   and   towns  are 
Ohristiania,  the   capital,  Bergen,  Drontheim, 
Stavan^er,  Drammen,  Ohristiansand,  and  Fred- 
erikahidd. — ^The  coast  is  very  much  indented  by 
anns  of  the  sea,  some  of  which  are  deep  and 
form  magnificent  harbors,  and  from  some  the 
mountains  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  vast  height. 
The  Ohristiania  fiord,  on  which  the  capitiu  is 
situated,  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Oattegat.    On  the 
S.  W.  coasts  are  the  Bukke  and  BOmmel  fiords, 
and   on  the  W.  is  the  Drontheim  fiord.    The 
Lofodeo  islands,  which  belong  to  Norway,  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  called 
the   West  fiord.     There  are  numerous  other 
islands  along  the  coast,  particularly  toward  the 


N.  and  N.  W.  .The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tana  and  Alten  in  the  N.,  flowing  into  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  the  former  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Russian  Lapland ; 
the  Salten  and  Namsen  in  the  W.,  having  their 
mouths  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  lAuven,  Dram- 
men,  and  Glommen,  which  fall  into  the  Skager 
Rack.  The  Lougen  connects  Lakes  Losna  and 
MiOsen.  The  Klar  rises  in  Norway,  but  has  its 
mouth  and  the  principal  part  of  its  course  in 
Sweden.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  largest  being  the  Miosen,  40 
m.  N.  from  Christiania,  55  m.  long  and  from  1  to 
12  m.  broad ;  it  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Lougen,  and  flows  into  the  Glommen 
through  the  Vermen.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  particularly  in  the  N.,  but  there 
are  no  well  denned  and  regular  ridges,  the  great 
Scandinavian  chain,  which  runs,  under  the 
name  of  Kiolen  and  other  appellations,  N.  and 
S.  throughout  the  peninsula,  consisting  rather 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux  from  which  rise 
mountain  masses.  The  principal  summits  are 
Galdhoppigen,  8,785  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
Skagtolstind,  8,890  feet  The  descent  from 
these  plateaux  on  the  Swedish  side  is  gradual, 
but  toward  the  Atlantic  across  Norway  it  is 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  though  it  stretches  out 
far  toward  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  covers 
almost  the  entire  width  of  the  kingdom.  The 
general  character  of  the  whole  country  in  fact 
IS  extremely  rugged.  The  valleys  are  short 
and  abrupt.  Precipices,  cascades,  and  torrents 
are  met  with  in  every  direction,  and  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  abounds.  Among  the 
most  striking  natural  curiosities  is  the  mountain 
of  the  Kilhom  in  Nordland,  a  remarkable  py- 
ramidal peak,  terminating  with  a  long,  sharp, 
spire-like  summit,  and  having  a  large  perfora- 
tion about  \  way  up  its  side.  The  mountain  of 
Homelen,  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Bremanger  at  the  entrance  of  Yaags 
fiord,  is  an  isolated  mass  from  which  rises  a 
sharp-pointed  peak  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60° 
to  the  horizon,  and  appearing  about  to  topple 
over  upon  the  surrounding  plain.  Some  of  the 
mountain  passes  are  extremely  picturesque. 
The  YOring-foss  and  Rinkan-foss  are  cataracts, 
each  900  feet  in  perpendicular  descent,  and 
several  of  the  rivers  have  falls  of  less  height 
Off  the  coast  lies  the  Maelstrom,  whose  terrors 
have  been  so  much  exaggerated.  (See  Mael- 
STBOM.)  The  geological  formation  is  chiefiy 
primitive  and  transition  rocks.  The  most  abun- 
dant is  gneiss,  alternating  occasionally  with 
granite,  and  abundantly  intermixed  with  mica 
slate.  Limestone,  quartz,  and  hornblende  are 
also  found.  In  the  S.  districts  there  are  many 
traces  of  volcanic  action.  Hie  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
The  soil  is  in  general  of  poor  quality.  Only  -f^ 
of  the  surface  is  thought  to  be  arable,  and  not 
more  than  tv7  ^  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  land  is  of  a  light  sandy  texture,  which  un- 
der the  best  cultivation  could  not  yield  heavy 
crops.    There  are  however  vast  pasture  lands 
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of  very  good  qoalitj. — ^The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  less  severe  than  might  he  expected  from 
the  high  latitude  and  elevation  of  snrface,  heing 
considerably  tempered  by  the  sea  and  warm 
8.  W.  winds.  Many  of  the  western  and  north- 
em  golfs  and  fiords  are  rarely  or  never  frozen, 
while  those  on  the  S.  are  filled  with  ice.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Christiania  is  48.1*'  F. ;  at 
Ullensvrang,  on  the  gulf  of  Hardanger,  44.9** ; 
at  Drontheira,  89.60** ;  at  the  Salten  fiord,  43.1** ; 
and  at  the  North  cape,  29.9*.  The  temperature 
is  on  the  whole  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
region  equally  distant  from  the  equator.  Vege- 
tation flourishes  as  far  K  as  lat.  70*,  though  in 
Biberia  it  ceases  at  about  60*.  The  weather  is 
remarkably  steady  for  the  latitude.  About  -^ 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow ; 
in  other  districts  snow  lies  about  4  months  in 
the  year,  beginning  toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. In  January  and  February  the  mercury 
ranges  from  14*  F.  above  to  15*  below  zero, 
and  sometimes  sinks  to  81*  below.  In  summer 
it  rises  occasionally  to  108*,  and  the  crops  ripen 
8  months  after  sowing.  The  principal  crop  is 
barley,  which  is  cultivated  as  far  N.  as  lat.  70*. 
Rye,  oats,  wheat  (in  favorable  seasons  and 
southern  districts),  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  a  little 
tobacco,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits  are  also  raised.  There  are  large  forests 
of  valuable  timber.  The  wolf  and  bear  are  the 
principal  wild  animals.  Deer  are  now  scarce. 
The  lynx  and  wolverene  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  there  are  hares,  wild  fowl,  and 
game  in  abundance.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
domestic  animals  is  the  reindeer,  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  N.  provinces.  Oattle  are  reared 
in  great  numbers,  but  the  breed  is  inferior; 
and  the  horses,  though  strong  and  sure-footed, 
are  of  small  size.  Ponies  of  a  good  breed  are 
raised  and  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are  nu- 
merous. The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish, 
among  which  are  trout  and  salmon,  while  the 
neighboring  seas  afford  valuable  fisheries  of 
cod  and  herring. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Norway 
are  an  ingenious,  frugal,  industrious,  and  hon- 
est race,  surpassing  in  enterprise  both  Swedes 
and  Danes.  They  are  cold  and  reserved  in 
manner,  but  kind  and  hospitable,  simple  in 
their  habits,  firm  in  purpose,  and  patriotic. 
They  are  among  the  best  sailors  in  the  world, 
large  numbers  of  the  population  being  engaged 
from  early  life  in  the  coast  fisheries,  which  are 
an  excellent  school  for  seamen,  the  navigation 
among  the  islands,  shoals,  and  narrow  chan- 
nels being  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  N. 
provinces  are  peopled  chiefly  by  Laplanders, 
who  live  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  whose  chief  occupation  is 
tending  their  reindeer  herds.  The  industry  of 
the  more  southerly  provinces  is  devoted  more 
to  stock  raising  than  tillage.  Most  of  the  land 
is  the  property  of  the  cultivators.  The  large 
landholders  are  called  proprietors ;  the  smaller 
landholders,  who  exclusively  farm  their  own 


estates,  are  called  bonders,  and  are  nuomg  ^ 
most  useful  and  active  of  the  population.  TIm 
system  of  agriculture  is  extremely  mde.  »ni 
the  prdudice  of  the  farmers  againtit  innoviti'  a 
precludes  the  hope  of  any  speedy  iiiiprov«tti.LL 
Under-drainage  IS  never  practised.  Tb^oBoaal 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  produced  annuAlly.  esdi- 
sive  of  that  retained  for  seed,  is  about  ^«'C«J.> 
000  bushels,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  do 
tio  consumption ;  and  about  half  as  mnrh  i 
oonsisting  almost  wholly  of  rye  and  bar!«y  i 
valued  at  $8,500,000,  is  annually  imported  frpoi 
Denmark  and  Russia.  The  preeanoucneai  ti 
the  crops  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  ccn 
magazines  where  farmers  may  dep«iexi  tkdr 
surplus  produce,  receiving  interes^t  for  h  at  t^ 
rate  of  12^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  ta  tint 
of  scarcity  may  borrow  grain  at  the  intcrctl  </ 
25  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  pine  and  fir  f -r- 
ests,  which  occur  chiefly  on  the  banks  uf  U4 
great  rivers,  give  employment  to  great  o^ 
hers  of  timber  merchants ;  and  their  prvdvc 
beside  being  converted  into  planks  and  b«aB^ 
is  invaluable  for  friel  in  working  the  mii;<>^  m 
coal  being  found  in  the  kingdom.  The  nibn 
are  not  worked  to  their  full  profitahic  ea- 
pacity,  partly  on  account  of  the  comparatr*  r 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  partly  of  govrruirtr 
restrictions.  The  yield  of  silver  frxm  tht 
Kongsberg  mines,  which  has  be«n  an  great  m 
$212,000  a  year,  is  now  not  more  thmn  $I*<*  • 
000,  the  state,  to  which  they  belong,  limiting  li* 
production  for  fear  of  exhausting  them.  Tit 
total  produce  of  copper  is  from  400  to  50t  •  Ims^ 
The  Rdraas  copper  mines  have  been  wuriti 
for  more  than  200  years.  The  iron  miiicv  m 
very  imperfectly  worked,  and  do  not  yieW  d  rr 
than  90,000  tons  per  annum,  but  the  mtt-  > 
of  very  superior  quality.  The  value  of  the  t-i- 
eries  is  about  $5,000,000  annually.  TL4«<  «i 
cod  and  wy,  or  Norway  haddock,  whWh  art 
prosecuted  chiefly  in  February  and  Mank 
along  the  N.  W.  coasts,  employ  mhcttx  :^'*«' 
boats  of  8  tons  and  under ;  and  that  of  her- 
rings, the  chief  seat  of  which  is  betwceik  iW-^ 
gen  and  Stavanger,  yields  1,00Q,000  \mn^ 
annuaUy.  Lobsters  are  taken  for  the  I>*A.a 
market,  two  lines  of  packets  being  cooAax^^T 
employed  during  the  season  in  their  truu^r- 
tation.  Mackerel  are  salted  for  wiot^r  etc- 
sumption.  An  aggregate  of  81 ,000  pern .»  m 
employed  exclusivelpr  in  fisheries.  Tl.c  bab>- 
facturing  industry  is  of  very  trifling  im{wr- 
tance,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  product: kb  *^ 
cotton,  woollens,  linens,  and  silks  for  dui:.c<i 
use.  There  are  not  more  than  6  or  s  ««»n»c 
factories  and  7  paper  mills  in  the  wb< !«  kn^ 
dom.  The  peaisants  supply  neariy  all  iLt^ 
wants  by  their  own  labor.  There  are  »*  c< 
distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  azul  larjce  m^i 
works,  beside  various  establishments  cuiib«v 
ed  with  the  mines. — ^The  foreign  comncrrvv  U 
Norway  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchan^rr  t  f  6-t 
and  timber  for  provisions  and  manalAitand 
goods.  The  fish  trade  centres  prim  ifWIj  n 
Bergen,  and  comprises  dried  and  nhc^  o.^ 
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ood  liver  oil,  cod  roes  (sent  to  France  and  Spain 
to  b«  used  as  bait  for  sardines),  and  herrings. 
Abont  600,000  barrels  of  the  last  are  annually 
wnt  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ports ; 
the  codfish  is  taken  principally  by  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  ana  the  oil  by  Qer- 
manj  and  Holland.  Abont  500,000  loads  of 
timber  are  annually  shipped  to  France,  England, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Granite  has 
recently  been  exported  to  Hamburg.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  wines  and  colonial  produce, 
Bilt  from  Spain,  and  manu&ctured  goods  from 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  The 
Moiring  table  shows  the  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries  in  1855 : 


CdoatHM. 


QfeitBriUin. 
Htme  Towns., 


Sooth  Ameriai.. 


Vetberiuids . 
FnDoe 


UBit«dSUt«8 

Wartlndiis 

Mf 

Bdciom 

SiMiD 

f«rt<HBl 

TuTk«T 

EMt  Indies 

Atttria , 

Httorer  and  Oldenbozif . , 
MaeUenburg 


ToUl $17,906,400    $29,10g.eOQ 


ImportM, 


$5,96i.60O 

4,414,200 

2,422,000 

8,ie&,200 

651.600 

020,200 

408,800 

820,400 

241,400 

112,800 

143,800 

140,900 

186,400 

90,400 

8^200 

68,600 

68,000 

19,800 

6,800 


Exports 


$4,T78.200 

6.655,200 

704,600 

8,661,900 

98,400 

1,652,600 

6,n6,600 

8,111,400 

79,800 

49,400 

42,000 

61,000 

945,400 

1,166,400 

99,400 

254,800 

'Hm 

610,000 
128,800 


In  1854  the  imports  amounted  to  $14,288,400, 
and  the  exports  to  $28,807,000.    The  merchant 
marine  in  1856  consisted  of  5,216  vessels,  with 
in  aggregate  burden  of  414,554  tons  and  an 
equipment  of  28,560  men.   In  1857,  10,928  ves- 
sels of  985,938  tons  entered  at  the  Norwegian 
ports,  and  11,017  vessels  of  946,289  tons  clear- 
ed from  the  same.    The  foreign  commerce  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Hamburg  merchants,  and 
labors  under  many  restrictions  and  considerable 
import  duties.     The  trade  with  Great  Britain 
is  steadily  increasing,  while  that  with  France 
and  Holland,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much 
expansion.    Oonsiderable  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  and  tobacco  find  their  way  into  the 
jringdom,  but  for  the  most  part  indirectly.  The 
internal  trade  suffers  from  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  highways  however  are  being  gradu- 
allj  improved,  and  there  is  now  a  railway  from 
Ghristiania  to  Lake  Midsen.     Other  railways 
luive  been  projected.    Accounts  are  kept  in 
specie  dollars,  called  species^  equal  to  $1.06; 
marks  or  orU^  $0.21};  and  $1tiUing»,  }J  of  a 
cent    These  coins  are  silver  and  copper,  there 
being  no  gold  currency.    There  is  a  national 
bank  which  issues  notes. — ^Education  is  upon 
the  whole  well  cared  for.    Every  parish  has  its 
schoolmaster,  paid  partly  by  a  small  contribu- 
tion from  each  pupil,  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  householders.    It  is  rare  to 
Ihid  any  one  who  cannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
The  towns  have  superior  schools,  and  there  is 


a  university  at  Christiania  attended  by  about 
800  students.  The  "  Society  of  Public  Good  " 
maintains  a  number  of  public  libraries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  are 
many  learned  and  scientific  societies.  Great 
pains  is  taken  by  the  clergy  with  the  religious 
education  of  their  parishioners.  The  religion 
of  the  i>eople  is  Lutheranism  almost  without 
exception,  and  until  recently  no  other  was 
tolerated.  All  Ghristian  creeds,  however,  are 
now  permitted  to  be  publicly  professed ;  and, 
after  long  debates  in  the  $tortking.  the  Jews, 
too,  have  been  lately  admitted  into  the  country. 
A  small  body  of  Quakers  has  existed  at  Stavan- 
ger  in  defiance  of  the  laws  ever  since  the  be- 

gnnmg  of  the  19th  centuiy.  There  are  a  few 
Oman  Catholics  in  Christiania,  but  Jesuits  and 
members  of  other  religious  orders  are  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  established  church  is 
governed  by  5  bishops,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 

Srimate.  The  right  of  presentation  to  sees  and 
vings  belongs  to  the  king,  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  afbirs,  and  the  Norwegian  coun- 
cil of  state.  The  clergy  are  generally  well  edu- 
cated, and  their  incomes  average  about  $1,000 
per  annum,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  money  in  Norway,  may  be  considered 
high.  The  press  is  perfectly  free,  and  almost 
every  important  town  has  at  least  one  newspa- 
per. There  are  two  or  three  scientific  period- 
icals.— ^The  government  is  a  hereditary  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  The  constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  adopted  in  1814.  The  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  appoints  for  Norwegian  affairs  a 
councU  of  8  Norwe^ans,  with  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  all  executive  action.  With  their 
consent  he  may  declare  war,  make  peace,  and 
conclude  and  abrogate  treaties.  The  king  must 
pass  some  months  of  every  year  in  Norway,  and 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  must  be  crowned 
as  king  of  Norway  at  Drontheim.  He  is  required 
to  profess  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion. 
The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the 
itorthing,  or  assembly  of  deputies,  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  and  meeting  tnennially.  Every 
male  Norwegian  25  years  of  age  and  possessing 
$159  worth  of  proi)erty  has  the  right  to  vote. 
Representatives  must  be  over  80  years  of  age 
ana  have  been  10  years  resident  in  the  kingdom. 
The  storthing  consists  properly  of  only  one 
chamber,  but  its  members  appoint  |  of  their 
number  as  an  upper  house,  called  the  lagthinff, 
while  the  rest  are  called  the  odeUthing,  Bodi 
houses  choose  their  own  ofiScers.  The  king  can- 
not dissolve  the  storthing  until  it  has  been  8 
months  in  session ;  and,  though  he  may  veto  any 
measure,  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  8  successive  storthings.  The  storthing 
makes  and  repeals  laws;  establishes  imposts, 
taxes,  and  tariffs;  authorizes  loans,  regulates 
the  finances,  votes  appropriations,  naturalizes 
foreigners,  and  examines  documents  relating  to 
all  public  business,  treaties,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sions. There  can  be  no  domiciliary  visits  ex- 
cept in  criminal  cases,  and  no  ex  post/aeto  laws. 
The  army  is  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  king*- 
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dom  without  the  consent  of  the  storthing,  and 
no  Swedish  or  other  foreign  troops  shall  enter 
Norway  except  to  repel  invasion ;  but  a  Swed- 
ish corps  not  exceeding  8,000  men  may  pass  6 
weeks  of  each  year  in  Norway  ofr  the  purpose 
of  exercising  with  the  army  of  the  latter  lung- 
dom.  Norway  preserves  her  own  official  lan- 
guage, bank,  accounts,  currency,  and  flag.  The 
judiciary  comprises  courts  of  reconciliation  in 
every  parish,  the  arbitrators  being  chosen  by  the 
householders  every  8  years ;  law  courts  sitting 
once  a  quarter  in  each  of  the  64  sorenseriteries 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided ;  the  $tffts 
ami  in  the  chief  town  of  each  stift,  composed 
of  3  judges  with  assessors ;  and  the  hoieste  ret, 
a  court  of  last  resort,  in  Christiania,  which  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  8  assessors.  Capital 
punishment  is  not  inflicted.  The  judges  are  lia- 
ble in  damages  for  their  decisions.  The  budget 
voted  by  the  storthing  for  the  8  years  ending 
June  80,  1860,  shows  a  revenue  of  18,888,500 
specie  dollars,  and  an  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount,  or  4,629,500  specie  dollars  per  annum. 
The  principal  items  of  uie  annual  revenue  were : 
customs,  2,550,000  specie  dollars ;  excise  on 
domestic  brandy,  750,000;  post  office,  851,800; 
stamps,  75,000;  imposts,  192,200;  mines,  50,- 
000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were: 
civil  list,  181,000 ;  storthing,  41,292 ;  foreign 
relations,  98,108;  army,  1,000,000;  navy,  495,- 
000;  justice,  858,393 ;  finances,  767,090;  debt, 
246,509 ;  ministry  of  the  interior  and  adminis- 
tration, 1,197,836.  The  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  1854  amounted  to  4,884,800  specie  dollars. 
The  army  consists  of  14,824  men,  viz. :  infan- 
try 11,924,  cavalry  1,070,  artillery  1,880.  There 
is  also  a  landtcehr  or  militia  of  9, 1 60  men.  The 
navy  in  1858  consisted  of  142  vessels,  mount- 
ing in  all  about  450  guns.  Of  these,  8  were 
frigates,  5  corvettes,  and  125  gun  boats. — ^The 
history  of  Norway  prior  to  the  7th  century 
rests  upon  tradition.  The  descendants  of  Odin 
are  represented  to  have  been  the  first  kings,  the 
earliest  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
being  Seeming.  Nor,  the  scion  of  an  ancient 
Finnish  family,  established  himself  upon  the 
site  of  modern  Drontheim  early  in  the  4th 
century,  and  subjugated  the  neighboringterri- 
tory.  Authentic  history  begins  with  Harald 
Harfager  or  the  Fair-Haired,  who  subdued  the 
petty  kings  or  jarls  of  Norway,  and  united  the 
tribes  as  a  nation  (A.  D.  863-933).  In  his  con- 
quest he  is  said  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
love  of  Gyda,  daughter  of  the  jarl  of  Harda- 
land,  who  vowed  not  to  wed  him  until  he  had 
subjugated  the  whole  country.  His  victories 
induced  many  of  the  defeated  princes  to  emi- 
grate, and  hence  began  the  famous  maritime 
and  piratical  adventures  of  the  Northmen. 
(See  NoBTHMBK.)  His  son  Haco  the  Gk)od,  who 
had  been  educated  in  Fngland  at  the  court  of 
Athelstan,  introduced  Christianity ;  but  the  old 
religion  was  not  completely  eradicated  until  3 
centuries  later.  Olaf  or  Olaus  L,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  995  after  a  successful  revolt, 
brought  the  sword  to  the  aid  of  the  gospel,  de- 


stroyed the  pagan  templea,  and  laid  the  found** 
tions  of  Drontheim.  He  was  killed  In  biOk 
with  the  Danes,  and  for  15  years  followtDf  Nor- 
way was  a  prey  to  Swedish  and  Danish  mAraad- 
ers.  In  1015  Okf  U.  (St  Olaf)  detmnincd  X0 
complete  the  work  of  his  predece«eor,  and  pr?^ 
secuted  the  pagans,  though  with  le*4  m:chy 
than  Okf  I.  In  1028  Canute  the  Great  of  htm- 
mark  and  England  landed  in  Norway,  ^rrm 
Olaf  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  elected  kiiic. 
Olaf  subsequently  returned  with  en  araj,  mi 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Stikklestad  in  lOM. 
His  body,  according  to  the  legend,  having  bed 
found  incorrupt  several  years  afterward,  va» 
removed  to  Drontheim,  and  the  people  nadt 
pilg^rimages  to  his  tomb  until  the  refoniiati<«. 
Canute  deputed  his  son  Sweyn  to  govern  )f<c- 
way,  but  after  the  death  of  hia  father  Bmtyt 
was  driven  out  by  Magnus  I.,  the  son  d  ^ 
Olaf.  Harald  HI.,  sumamed  Hardrada  frva 
his  severe  discipline  (1047-1066).  invaded  Ear- 
land,  and,  after  capturing  York,  was  elaia  x 
battle  by  the  English  king  Harold  XL  as  £*<«»- 
ford  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  Sept.  25. 106C  Wf 
grandson  Magnus  HI.  (1087-1103)  conquered 
the  isle  of  Man,  the  Shetlanda,  Orkncyi,  nl 
Hebrides,  and  invaded  Ireland,  where  he  w» 
killed  in  battle.  His  eon  Signrd  L.  the  gre^ 
hero  of  Scandinavian  song,  ia  famoos  for  vin- 
ous exploits  against  the  Moors  in  Poitogal  isd 
at  sea,  and  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jenualem,  v  Un 
he  offered  his  arms  to  Baldwin,  and  with  b« 
reduced  and  plundered  Sidon.  His  death  f  II  >*  • 
was  followed  by  84  years  of  civil  war,  iat*- 
rupted  only  temi>oranly  by  the  efforu  o(  tfe 
English  cardinal  Nicholas  Break^pear,  af^ 
ward  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  who  came  to  c«ui.U 
an  archbishopric  at  Drontheim,  and  institvtcd 
many  excellent  reforms.  Order  was  rest  urtd  H 
Sverrer  in  1 184.  His  illegitimate  N>n  Haro  IV 
was  succeeded  by  Guttorm  and  Haco  V.  ^caM 
by  some  of  the  chroniclers  Haoo  J\-l  wW 
subjugated  Iceland  (1261),  and  died  in  the  Ork- 
neys after  losing  a  battle  at  the  month  i4  tkt 
Clyde  (1268).  The  national  prosperity  of  Xer- 
way  declined  from  this  epoch.  ICars  wsk 
Denmark  exhausted  the  people.  A  moiKplf 
of  trade  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  ths  am^ 
seatic  league  checked  the  national  iadiMrr: 
and  a  plague,  called  the  black  death,  vtci 
broke  out  in  1348,  ravaged  the  kingdom  to  m 
unparalleled  extent,  destroying  f  c^  the  p«p* 
lation.  It  raged  for  more  than  8  years.  Tht 
country  fell  into  a  decay  which  was  noc  «««- 
come  for  centuries.  Magnns  Lagabvt^  tkv 
reformer)  reigned  from  1263  to  1280.  and  t« 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  II.  After  the  datfk 
of  Haco  VII.  in  1819  two  Swedish  king^  oU«i^ 
ed  the  throne  successively,  Magnns  VIIL  tf 
Norway  and  H.  of  Sweden,  and  Haco  VUL  if 
Norway,  reckoned  by  some  as  the  6th  of  iW 
name.  The  kingdom  lost  its  nmtioiiaLtT.  1 
province  first  of  Sweden,  and  afterward  «»f  E^ 
mark,  the  country  was  robbed  even  o^  its  ft^ 
er  language,  which  became  thencc-forth  s  ear- 
rupt  mixture  of  those  of  its  neigfabon.    flsca 
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ym.  married  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  and  died  in  1880.    The  crown  de- 
floeoded  to  his  infant  son,  Olaf  III.  of  Den- 
mark, from  whioh  period  down  to  the  year 
1814  the  two  countries  were  united.     Mar- 
earet  of  Denmark,  the    "Semiramis  of  the 
North,"  succeeded   her  son   Olaf  III.,  and, 
hafing  reduced  Sweden,  framed  the  **  Union 
of  Calmar"  (1897),  the  object  of  which  was 
to  onite  the  three  crowns  upon  one  head. 
With  this  view  it  was  stipulate  that  the  sub- 
jects of  each  country  should  have  equal  rights 
imder  the  common  sovereign,  and  should  be 
gOTemed  by  their  own  laws.    From  this  pe- 
riod, and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  Norwe- 
gians lost  all  their  lndei>endence.    The  nobles, 
whoUjr  supplanted  by  Danish  immigrants,  were 
amalgamated  with  the  peasants,  impoverished, 
exiled,  or  massacred.    The  union  of  Calmar 
was  severed  by  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  in 
1628;  and  during  nearly  two  subsequent  cen- 
trales Norway  was  scarcely  more  than  a  prov- 
ince of  Denmark.    In  the  reign  of  Christian  I. 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands  were  trans- 
ferred to  Scotland  as  part  of  the  dowry  (in 
mortgage  of  money)  of  Christian's  daughter 
on  her  marriage  with  James  HI.  of  ScoUand. 
Tbeywere  never  redeemed.    Christian  died  in 
1481.    The  reformation  reached  Norway  first 
in  1586.    Christian  IV.  (1588-1648)  was  more 
popnlar  in  Norway  than  any  other  Danish 
fang.  He  visited  Norway  more  than  50  times ; 
founded  C)hristiania  (1624)  and  Christiansand 
(1648) ;  and  instituted  a  code  of  laws,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  force.    After  this  reign  Nor- 
way was  treated  as  a  conquered  province  rather 
than  as  a  joint  kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  nntil 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  that  a 
brighter  day  began  to  dawn.    Frederic  VI. 
founded  the  nniversity  of  Christiania  (1 81 1),  and 
was  endeared  to  the  Norwegians  by  much  care 
of  their  concerns.  Meanwhile  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment had  entered  into  the  coalition  against 
Napoleon  (April  8,  1812) ;  and  by  convention 
with  Russia  the  possession  of  Norway  was 
goAnmteed  to  Sweden.    England  also  entered 
into  this  guaranty,  and  the  newly  elected  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  according  to  en- 
pgonenta,  took  command  of  the  allied  forces 
in  Germany.     After  the  battle  of  Leipsio  (Oct. 
16-19, 1818),  the  crown  prince  led  the  Swedish 
contingent  into  Holstein,  with  a  view  to  compel 
the  Danish  government  to  cede  Norway.    A 
ibgnlar  system  of  spoliation  prevailed.    Na- 
poleon had  signed  away  to  Russia  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland,  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.    Russia  now  indemnified  Sweden  by  a 
present  of  Norway,  to  which  she  had  no  title ; 
and  England  offered  to  Denmark  an  equivalent 
in  lower  Saxony,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  France,     After  the  fall  of  Lubeck  and  some 
bloody  actions  in  Holstein.  the  Danes  were 
forced  to  the  peace  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14,  1814) ; 
and  Norway  wasacknowledged  as  a  domin- 
ion of  Charles  Xm.  of  Sweden.    The  people 
of  Norway  beard  of  ttiis  treaty  with  great  in- 


cUgnation.  The  Danish  crown  prince,  Chris- 
tian, perceiving  the  popular  demonstration, 
hastened  to  Norway,  convoked  a  national  diet, 
and  met  them  at  Eidswold,  near  Christiania. 
They  offered  him  the  crown  of  Norway  in  in- 
dependent soverei^ty,  which  he  accepted,  and 
with  it  a  constitution  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
spot.  This  was  in  May,  1814.  In  July  the 
Swedish  crown  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
invaded  Norway  by  way  of  Frederikshald.  A 
British  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  block- 
aded the  ports.  Resistance  was  obviously  a 
waste  of  life  and  property,  and  after  a  few  un- 
important actions  the  country  submitted.  The 
Danish  prince  abdicated  his  new  throne ;  and 
on  Aug.  14  an  armistice  and  a  convention 
were  ^gned  at  Moss,  nniting  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. The  Norwegians  obtained  far  better 
terms  than  had  been  designed  by  the  allies 
originally.  The  constitution,  previously  ac- 
cepted by  Christian,  was  now  accepted  by 
Charles  aUT.  A  few  disturbances  in  the 
northern  districts  were  speedily  quelled ;  and 
at  Christiania  the  storthing  formally  ratified 
the  union  (Oct.  20,  1814).  The  constitution 
of  Eidswold,  with  few  alterations,  was  accepted 
by  the  kinc,  Nov.  4,  1814.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.,  Bemadotte  ascended  the  throne 
(1818)  as  Charles  XIV.  John.  He  made  many 
unavuling  attempts  to  reduce  the  country  to 
closer  submission  to  royal  authority;  and  in 
his  great  desire  to  effect  alterations  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  tried  every  means  in  vain  to  win 
over  a  minority  of  the  Norwegian  storthing. 
He  endeavored  twice  to  obtain,  in  place  of  the 
suspending  veto,  an  absolute  one.  On  other 
occasions  also  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
legislative  will.  In  1816  the  storthing  passed 
a  resolution  to  abolish  titles  of  nobility,  a  meas- 
ure which  the  king  refused  to  approve.  The 
next  two  storthings  passed  the  same  resolution, 
notwithstanding  an  appeal  of  the  king  in  per- 
son, and  a  strong  militaiV  demonstration  on  the 
Swedish  frontier ;  and  the  royal  veto  was  thus 
rendered  constitutionally  null.  Some  years 
later  the  storthing  resolved  that  the  people  of 
Norway  should  be  styled  citizens  of  that  king- 
dom. Earely  indeed  has  a  political  assembly 
shown  more  jealousy  of  executive  privileges. 
The  late  King  Oscar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
March  8,  1844,  was  more  conciliatory  in  his 
policy,  and  soon  obtained  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  gave 
the  Norwegians  a  separate  national  fiag,  which 
his  father  had  reftised.  In  1847  he  established 
a  Norwegian  order  of  merit,  that  of  St.  Olaf. 
The  general  feeling  of  anxiety  concerning  Rus- 
sian encroachments  brought  about  an  alliance, 
in  Nov.  1866,  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
England,  and  France.  By  this  treaty  the  two 
Sc^dinavian  powers,  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
never  to  cede  or  sell  territory  to  Russia  or  to 
any  power  without  the  consent  of  England  and 
France,  received  a  guaranty  of  ftiture  territorial 
integrity  under  protection  of  the  last  named 
powers.    In  I867  King  Oscar,  in  consequence 
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of  bad  health,  transmitted  the  gOTemment  to 
his  son  Charles  Loais  Eugene*  as  regent,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  £Ather,  Jaly  8,  1859,  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  Charles  XV. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  parliament  or 
storthing  by  the  new  king  (Oct  6),  the  old  an- 
tagonism between  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Norwegians  and  the  aristocratic  character  of 
the  Swedes  manifested  itself  in  the  r^ection 
of  the  request  of  the  king  to  reduce  the  time 
of  his  annual  residence  from  9  months,  at  which 
it  is  fixed  hy  the  constitution,  to  6  months, 
and  in  withdrawing  from  him  (Dec.  12,  1859) 
the  right  of  appointing  a  governor  of  Norway, 
that  office  to  be  filled  in  future  by  a  minister 
of  state.  A  motion,  however,  to  make  the 
meetings  of  the  storthing  annual  instead  of  tri- 
ennial, was  r^ected  by  that  body  (Feb.  23, 
1860) ;  but  the  excessive  spirit  of  independence 
shown  in  other  respects,  particularly  m  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  governor,  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  in  Sweden,  and  tends 
to  complicate  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  king  was  crowned  at  the  an- 
cient cathedral  of  Drontheim  in  Aug.  1860. 

NORWAY,  Lanocaob  and  Litebaturb  of. 
The  Nbrrcma  Tunga,  now  known  as  the  Ice- 
landic, both  because  it  is  still  spoken  in  its 
purity  in  Iceland,  and  because  nearly  all  its  ex- 
tant literature  is  the  work  of  Icelanders,  was 
the  common  language,  with  only  trifling  varia- 
tions of  dialect,  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den down  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Norway,  in  consequence  of  her  remote  situation, 
retained  the  old  tongue  longer  than  either  of 
her  sister  kingdoms.  The  few  mediffival  Nor- 
wegian documents,  consisting  chiefly  of  letters 
and  codes  of  laws,  do  not  exhibit  any  impor- 
tant grammatical  changes  until  about  the  time 
of  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Denmark  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  14th  century.  But  from 
this  period  the  influence  of  the  governing 
nation  was  so  great  that  a  rapid  transforma- 
tion took  place,  and  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  the  written  language 
and  the  speech  of  the  higher  classes  became 
identical  with  those  of  Denmark.  Outside  of 
the  large  towns  and  among  the  peasants,  how- 
ever, the  Danish  has  never  been  the  spoken 
tongue,  but  the  old  Norrsdna  has  been  corrupt- 
ed into  a  number  of  dialects,  diverging  more 
or  less  in  their  structure  from  their  ancient 
original.  From  these  dialects  some  patriotic 
Norwegian  philologbts,  since  the  separation 
from  Denmark,  have  attempted  to  construct 
a  national  tongue;  but  beyond  the  compila- 
tion of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  newspaper  and  a  few  pam- 
phlets, their  efforts  have  met  with  but  little 
success,  owing  in  part  to  thegreat  difierences 
in  the  dialects  themselves.  The  Danish  is  still 
the  language  of  society,  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  and  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  Norwegian  dialects,  according  to  Aasen^ 
may  be  classified  in  three  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  natural  divinons  of  the  country: 


the   ITordenJjeldtk  group,   comUng  tk» 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Drootlieim  tad  tk 
extreme  northern  provinces;  the  Vtttfnfjtlbk 
ffroup,  or  those  spoken  west  of  the  laoimuai 
m  Bergen  and  this  western  portioii  U  llm- 
tiansand ;  and  the  S$nder\Qeld»k  group,  indudi^ 
those  spoken  in  southern  Korwaj,  or  to  tW 
east  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  three  diriifii 
the  second  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  k»> 
landic,  the  isolated   localities  and  littk  b- 
qnented  valleys  along  the  western  fiord*  hn* 
ing  been  favorable  to  the  preserratioQ  of  lU 
ancient  speech ;  while  the  last  named,  Ijiif 
nearer  to  Ohristiania,  has  been  the  iD0itlii|b7 
influenced  by  the  Danish.    All  of  them  poMs 
some  peculmrities  in  common,  whieh  dltfia- 
guish  them  from  the  written  speecL  Tk 
old  diphthongs,  au,  W,  dy,  arerettiaed;  t^ 
hard  consonants  1;,  t,  and  p  are  plaeediftcra 
well  as  before  voweb ;  a  distinctkn  ii  aidi 
between  the  terminations  in  a  (or)  and  th««r  k 
e  (er) ;  although  the  genitive  form  of  thciMH 
is  generally  lost,  the  old  dative  is  often  retsMd; 
the  distinction  between  the  maBcoKne  aadfca- 
inine  genders  of  substantives,  nearly  or  i^zM 
lost  in  Damsh  and  Swedish,  is  still  marktd;  mi 
the  definite  article  (Icelandic  Jumm,  ki%,  iii: 
requires  the  substantive  which  foUowi  1 1» 
take  the  definite  termination  alsoy  ti  ii  itS  tk 
case  in  Swedish  but  not  in  Danish.— Xorwiy, 
although  she  has  given  to  Denmark  nch  iriitf} 
as  Holberg  and  Storm,  and  to  Germnjwi 
scholars  as  Steffens  and  Lassen,  cannot  bi  mi 
to  have  had  a  distinct  literature  ootfl  aftff  y 
political  union  with  Sweden.    Before  thit  i^ 
the  writings  of  her  poets,  histonapft,tfid  uo- 
ralists  properly  form  a  part  of  Danish  litenW- 
The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Chrataa* 
in  1811,  and  the  complete  establirfnwrt  ^ 
political  independence  in  1814,  gsve  la  cvr- 
getic  impulse  to  the  national  spirit,  lad  vt:^ 
tiiese  two  events  the  records  of  Norwiptt  i*- 
erature  begin.     The  organization  of  «  i*^ 
pendent  government  in  a  land  whidi  iIor»n 
than  4  centuries  had  occupied  the  posttka  dt 
province,  naturally  enough  tnmea  the  ■*» 
of  men  first  of  all  to  the  £scu&tton  of  tfaefcit- 
ciples  of  political  economy  and  joriipnde»- 
The  literature  of  Norway  for  10  or  *)  .w*^ 
after  the  union  oonsisted  chiefly  of  P^^''^^ 
essays,  legal  tracts,  treatises  on  agricokin  mi 
manufactures,  and  text  books  fi)r  popdsre- 
struction.    Among  the  noted  pnblicisto  end  ^^ 
nomical  writers  are  0.  M.  Falsen  (ITSS-ls- 
and  Sverdrup  (bom  17731,  both  of  whom  wi« 
prominent  members  of  tne  constitutioaal  o» 
vention  of  Eidswold ;  Bsoder,  Mariboe,  fff- 
8en,Pktou,Daa,andBlom;  aDdF.MoDiad^ 
lately  given  to  tiie  public  a  large  woHt  «■  * 
history  of  political  adenoe.    Keyser  and  Mo^ 
have  critically  and  philologiolly  ediud  » 
ancient   Norwegian  codea  of  law;  6ch*«" 
gaard  has  written c(MnmentArieB  npoo  ^F^ 
ent  jurisprudence;  Aubert  and  Bmder  h^ 
treated  of  the  principle  of  jory  trial ;  and  <<» 
juridical  writers  of  eminenoe  are  P.  C  Li**» 
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Soddt,  Boll,  and  Brandt    Beside  the  namerons 
iod  careful  StatutUike  Tabeller  annually  issned 
hj  the  government,  J.  E.  Kraft  (born  1784)  pub- 
lisbed  a  topographical  and  statistical  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  kingdom  (6  vols.,  1820-'36) ;  Tvethe 
iisoed  his  Norge$  Statutik  in  1848 ;  and  in  the 
departmeDt  of  social  statistics  the  treatises  of 
^krt  Sandt  are  well  known.    In  physics  sev- 
eral Norwegians  have  achieved  a  European 
repatation.     The  discoveries  of  Christopher 
Haosteen  (bom  1784),  which  were  made  known 
in  1619,  mark  the  commencement  pf  a  new 
period  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism.    In  the  Gcm  Nartegica  of  B. 
K.  Eeilhau  (1797-1858),  in  which  the  author 
published  his  geognostio  map  of  Norway,  and 
m  the  account  of  nis  journey  to  Finmark  and 
8pitzbeigen,  large  additions  were  made  to  geo- 
kgical  science.    Theodor  Ejerulf^  a  writer  of 
equal  ability,  has  succeeded  Keilhau  in  the  pro- 
feaorBhip  of  ^logy  at  the  national  university. 
The  explorations  of  Jens  Esmark  (bom  1763) 
among  the  Norwegian  mountains  resulted,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Forbes,  m  some  novel  and  well  found- 
ed theories  on  the  formation  and  stmcture  of 
glaciers;  and  J.  0.  Hdrbye  has  treated  (1857) 
with  great  clearness  the  subject  of  the  erosion 
of  mountains.    The  leading  botanists  have  been 
Christen  Smith  (1785-1816),  whose  travels  in 
the  Congo  region  of  Africa  were  first  publbhed 
b/  the  British  govemment ;  Sommerfeldt,  who, 
Ix^side  a  treatise  on  the  cryptogamous  plants  of 
Norway,  gave  to  the  world  in  1826  a  larae  sup- 
plement to  Wahlenberg's  "Laplandio  Mora;" 
and  Blytt,  the  first  part  of  whose  HCorsk  Flora 
appeared  in  1847.  In  zoolo^  the  splendid  work 
of  Michael  Sars,  a  Norwegian  Fauita  Litoralis^ 
now  in  process  of  publication,  is  widely  known. 
Halvor  Rasch  Las  also  written  several  small 
bat  noteworthy  treatises  on  the  same  subject. 
The  mathematical  writings   of  N.  H.  Abel 
(1802-1 829X  whose  early  death  was  a  severe 
loss  to   science,  have    been   translated   into 
French;  other  authors  of  distinction  in  the 
same  branch  are  B.  Holmboe  and  O.  J.  Broch. 
In  1848  Danielsson  and  Boeck  published,  in 
Danish  at  Ohristiania  and  in  French  at  Paris, 
the  important  results  of  their  investigations 
into  that  singular  disease,  spedaUkhed  or  ele- 
phantiasis, which  is  prevalent  in  Norway  and 
Iceland;  and  during  the  present  year  (1860) 
their  work  has  be^i  followed  by  another  essay 
of  great  value  by  Bidenkap.    Boeck  was  the 
first  to  advocate  inoculation  in  syphilitic  dis- 
eases; F.  Hoist  rborn  1791),  a  physician  and 
statistician,  greatly  contributed  by  his  treatises 
on  the  subject  to  Uie  improvement  of  the  Nor- 
wegian hc^itals  and  prisons;  and  Skjelderap 
published  one  or  two  volumes  of  interest  to  the 
medical  student.    The  schism  produced  by  the 
labora  and  writings  of  Hauge  (1771-1824),  and 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship  secured  by  the 
Norwegian  constitution,  have  tended  to  produce 
many  theological  writers  of  ability.    Among 
the  most  noted  are  W.  A.  Wexel,  whose  writ- 
ingt  are  chiefly  exegetical ;  S.  J.  Stenersen  (died 


1885),  whose  numerous  works  are  principally  of 
a  popular  character ;  and  X.  P.  Caspari,  born  at 
Dessau  in  1814,  but  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  university  of  Ohristiania,  whose  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah  and  whose  learned  monograph 
Ueier  Micha  have  been  widely  circulated  both 
in  Norway  and  Germany.  Metaphysics  have 
been  little  cultivated,  and  the  only  authors  of 
note  are  M.  J.  Monrad  and  0.  Heiberg.  The  his- 
tory, philology,  and  antiquities  of  Norway  have 
been  studied  with  unflagging  zeal.  Jacob  Aall 
(177S-1824)  translated  me  voluminous  chron- 
icles of  Snorro  Sturleson,  beside  leaving  to  pos- 
terity an  interesting  record  of  his  own  times 
in  his  Erindringer  or  memoirs ;  A.  Faye  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Norway  in  1844 ;  Rudolph 
Keyser  followed  up  his  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Northmen  (translated  by  ren- 
nock,  New  York,  1854^  with  a  more  extensive 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Norwegian  church 
during^ the  Catholic  period ;  C.  A.  Lange  and 
0.  R.  unger  are  editing  a  DiplomataHum  Nor- 
vegicum;  and  the  ancient  remains  scattered 
throughout  the  country  have  been  illustrated 
by  Nicolaysen  and  others.  But  by  far  the 
most  imnortant  national  historical  work  is 
Det  norike  Folks  HUtorie^  by  Peter  Andreas 
Munch  (bom  1810),  of  which  the  4  stout  vol- 
umes already  issued  come  down  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  century.  In  1847,  by  the  publication  of 
Munches  edition  of  the  elder  Edda,  and  a  gram- 
mar and  chrestomathy  of  the  old  language,  was 
founded  the  Norwegian  school  of  philology, 
whose  national  zeal  has  led  to  many  warm  dis- 
putes among  the  Scandinavian  philologists.  Its 
members,  from  the  outset,  boldly  asserted  that 
the  pure  Norrsena  was  never  spoken  anywhere 
on  the  mainland  but  in  Norway ;  that  the  old 
Swedish  and  old  Danish  were  distinct  tongues, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  Eddas  and 
Sagas  should  be  styled  Old  Norwegian  {Old- 
norsk\  and  not  Old  Northern  {Fom-norduk^ 
Old-twrdUk),  or  Icelandic,  as  it  is  called  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  They  did  not  confine 
their  claims  to  the  language  alone,  but  extended 
them  to  the  literature.  All  those  mythological, 
historical,  poetical,  and  romantic  writings  which 
were  produced  by  the  pens  of  the  Icelandic 
skalds  and  sagamen  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
insular  republic  were  decided  to  be  not  Ice- 
landic but  old  Norwegian,  on  the  ground  that 
Iceland  was  originally  peopled  by  colonists 
from  Norway.  The  Icelanders,  who  saw  them- 
selves thus  deprived  at  a  blow  of  what  consti- 
tutes their  chief  national  glory,  and  the  Danes 
and  Swedes,  who  were  thus  shut  out  from  all 
share  in  that  ancient  language  which  their 
scholars  have  so  ably  illustrated,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  protest  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
Norwegian  school.  Although  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Christiania  writers  have  met  with 
but  little  support  outside  of  Norway,  yet  their 
many  able  editorial  and  grammatical  labors  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  Icelandic.  The  works  of  P.  A. 
Munch,  0.  R.  Unger,  and  R.  Keyser,  the  lead- 
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era  in  this  new  philological  movement,  com- 
prise, among  others,  a  treatise  on  the  oldest 
form  of  runic  writing,  a  Gothic  and  an  Old 
Swedish  grammar,  and  editions  of  Fagrshinna 
(1847),  Alexandun  Saga  (1848),  Soffa  Olaf» 
him  Helga  (1849),  StrengUihur  (1850),  Asldk 
BolU  Jordbog  (1852),  Stj^rn  a868).  Saga  Olafi 
Tryggvawnar  (1853),  and  of  the  important  Saga 
D^rihs  af  Bern.  Ivar  Aasen  has  published 
a  Orammatik  over  det  Nbnhe  Folheaproget 
(1848)  and  an  Ordhog  (1850).  0.  A.  Holmboe 
(bora  1796)  has  bestowed  an  important  con- 
tribution upon  comparative  philology  by  his 
"  Comparative  Lexicon  of  several  of  the  Indo- 
European  Tongues"  (Vienna,  1862^,  and  by 
other  works.  The  dialects  of  the  Laplanders 
who  live  under  the  Norwegian  crown  have 
been  laboriously  studied  by  N.  J.  0.  V.  Stock- 
feth  (born  1787),  a  distinguished  missionary,  and 
by  L  A.  Friis,  whose  Lappish  Sproglare  was 
issued  in  1852. .  In  classical  philology  the  chief 
laborer  is  L.  0.  M.  Aubert.  The  poems  and 
dramas  of  H.  A.  Bjerregaard  (1792-1842)  are 
national  in  spirit,  but  lack  originality  and  bril- 
liancy. Henrik  Araold  Wergeland  (1808-'46) 
was  for  a  long  time  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
Norwegians,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  in  9  volumes  has  just  been  published.  J. 
S.  Welhaven  (bora  1807)  has  published  a  great 
number  of  lyrics  and  several  historical  dramas, 
principally  founded  on  national  subjects.  An- 
dreas Munch  (born  1811),  a  cousin  of  the 
historian,  by  his  poetical  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions has  rendered  himself  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  living  poets.  His  Digte  (1848),  Nye 
BigU  (1850),  Reuebilhder  (1851),  and  Sorg  og 
Trostj  are  his  chief  works.  M.  0.  Hansen 
(1794-1842)  produced  a  multitude  of  poems  and 
romances,  beside  several  works  on  other  sub- 

^jts.  P.  0.  AsbjOrnsen  and  J.  Moe,  in  their 
Ikeveniyr  and  Huldrenentyr  (2d  ed.  1859), 
have  collected  the  popular  tales  which  have 
been  orally  preserved  by  the  Norwegian  peas- 
ants for  many  generations ;  and  M.  B.  Lanostad 
and  Sophus  Bugge  have  each  edited  collections 
of  the  old  popular  ballads.  Among  the  younger 
poets,  the  best  known  are  J.  Moe  (the  author  of 
Oammelt  og  Nyt^  or  *'  Old  and  New."  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  and  novels,  published  recently), 
KJerulf,  Schiwe,  Bentsen,  Schwach,  and  8i- 
vertson,  and  the  dramatic  writere  0.  P.  Riis, 
n.  Ibsen,  and  R.  Olsen.  Two  novelists  have 
above  all  others  recently  attracted  attention ; 
these  are  BjOrasterne  Bjdrasen,  whose  Synndve 
Solbakken,  a  tale  of  Norwegian  peasant  life, 
has  met  with  great  success;  and  Mrs.  Oa- 
milla  Oollet,  whose  novel  Amtmanden$  Ddttre 
(1854-'5)  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
The  leading  scientific  journals  of  Norway  are 
the  Journal  for  Videmkabemey  edited  by  Han- 
steen,  Lundh,  and  Maschman  since  1828,  and 
the  medical  Journal  for  LcBgevidemhaheme, 
There  were  52  daily  and  weekly  Journals 
published  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  1859,  of 
which  12  were  issued  at  Christiania.  The 
increase  of  the  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact 


that  the  number  of  works  pobbahed  for  te 
7  yean  before  1884  averaged  70  aBBoaOr, 
in  the  following  7  years  91,  in  the  ncit  T 
yeara  138,  and,  in  the  7  years  preeediDf  1851 
146.  Between  1848  and  1854  there  wene  1,033 
works  published,  791  in  Christiania,  100  k 
Bergen,  and  the  remainder  in  other  towii, 
of  which  870  were  original,  180  tranaUtiaM, 
and  14  new  editions.  A  literal  reprint,  for 
the  first  time  exact  and  complete,  of  the  veil 
known  Flateyjarboh  {Codez  ^atoriemmdy,  at- 
taining all  sorts  of  historical  aod  kyeodsfy 
lore,  in  prose  and  verse,  formal  and  epiaodkaL 
concernmg  Norway,  Icehmd,  and  the  whiMt 
north,  England  included,  ia  in  comve  of  pobU- 
cation  with  the  assistance  of  the  Norvcim 
goverament,  the  first  part  of  which  appe«n4 
in  Christiania  in  1859.  The  pnblieatioo  of  ■ 
posthumous  work  by  J.  £.  Kraft,  eotisM 
Nonik  Forfatter  Lexihon^  a  complete  Xtjcwt- 
gian  bibliography,  was  commenoed  in  \M 
under  the  editor^p  of  C.  A.  Lance. 
NORWICH,  a  semi-capital  of  Nev 
CO.,  Conn.,  at  the  head  of  naTigatkm  ok  tht 
Thames  river,  18  m.  N.  from  New  Loodoa.  M 
m.  S.  £.  from  Hartford,  and  58  dl  N.  E.  frui 
New  Haven ;  hit  41**  88'N.,  long.  7S'  r  W. ;  pn^t 
in  1860,  14,052.  It  is  divided  into  S  jM 
Norwich  city,  or  Chelsea  Tending,  th«  T«vi, 
and  Greeneville.  The  first  is  handsoinely  l-oJi 
and  picturesquely  situated  on  a  Bte«p  hiS  te- 
ing  tne  S.,  and  lying  between  the  Yantic  mA 
Shetucket  rivers,  whose  junction  forms  tkt 
Thames,  and  which  afford  extensive  and  Tal«»> 
ble  water  power.  The  houses  are  gcocraH? 
white,  and,  rising  in  terraces  one  abov«  tfe 
other,  oan  be  seen  fh>m  a  considerable  diiTaam 
down  tiie  river^  whose  elevated  banks  Und  ad- 
ditional attraction  to  the  view.  The  Town  bM 
to  the  N.  W.  in  a  pleasant  valley  samiOBdii 
by  hUls ;  and  Gh'eeneville,  which  contana  rv- 
merous  manufacturing  establishmenta,  is  X.  C 
of  the  city.  In  1860  there  were  86  maaafK^ 
turing  establishments,  employing  a  capkal  ^ 
$2,655,200,  and  producing  annoally  $4,151  MO 
worth  of  goods.  The  mannfactorea  «««■« 
principally  of  cottons.  Woollens, 
machinery  are  also  largely  produced.' 
the  county  offices  there  were  6  banka,  3  i 
banks,  4  insurance  companies,  2  we<^T  arw- 
papers  and  one  daily,  and  17  charchca.  t4 
which  8  were  Baptist,  8  Congre^rafticBaL  I 
Episcoptd,  8  MethooLst,  1  Roman  Catholir.  flsA 
1  Universalist  There  were  89  public  sc^mCb. 
5  private  schools,  and  a  free  academy.  Tfa« 
public  schools  and  academy  contained  IMi 
pupils,  and  the  sum  of  $15,824  was  raised  fr\^ 
taxation  and  other  public  sources  for  tbcir  tc^ 

Sort.  The  free  academy  was  boih  and  ««> 
owed  by  the  private  subscription  of  $llt».*** 
by  residents  of  the  town,  and  is  open  for  a  f*^ 
academical  education  to  all  the  chddrao  «f  tfa» 
town,  free  of  expense  to  them,  and  witS^<tf 
regard  to  sex  or  condition.  At  the  Calk  U  ^h» 
Yantic,  about  1  m.  from  its  eotraaoe  inio  cba 
Thames,  the  river  is  compreased  into  a  aaitw 
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ohinnel,  and  rnahes  over  a  rookj  bed  haying  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  abont  50  feet  Yan- 
tionUe  in  the  vicinity  is  an  active  mannfaotnr- 
iog  village.  At  Greeneville  is  the  paper  mill  of 
the  Chelsea  numnfactnring  company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  There  is  extensive  railroad 
oommimication  by  means  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester,  and  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Pafaner  railroads,  and  regular  steamboat  lines 
oonneot  with  New  York. — Norwich  was  set- 
tled in  1669.  In  that  year  Uncas  and  his  two 
SODS  made  a  formal  deed  of  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  9  m.  square,  to  H%jor  John  Mason  and  84 
other  proprietors,  and  received  from  the  com- 
pany £10  as  a  compensation.  Its  settlement 
was  begnn  by  M^jor  Mason  and  the  Bev.  James 
Iltch,  who,  with  a  part  of  his  congregation, 
removed  from  Saybrook. 

NORWICH  (anc.  Venta  Icenorum),  a  city, 
mnnicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
opital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
situated  on  the  Wensum  river,  98  m.  N.  E. 
from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  68,706.    It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  already  a 
iomi^ung  town  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Gonfeesor.    It  is  still  surrounded  by  fragments 
of  its  ancient  walls,  which  were  flanked  with 
towers  and  entered  by  12  gates.    The  streets 
are  narrow  and  mostly  unpaved,  and  the  houses 
are  built  of  brick  with  rude  pointed  gables ; 
bat  the  market  place  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.     The  celebrated  cathedral  of 
Iforwich,  founded  in  1094,  and  chiefly  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with 
a  tower  (restored  in  1858)  and  spire  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  to  the 
height  of  815  feet.   There  are  40  other  churches, 
<Qd  23  dissenting  chapels.     Of  the  churches 
the  most  remarkable  are  St  Peter^s  Mancroft 
(where  Sir   Thomas   Browne   was    buried), 
St  Andrew's  (built  in  1606),  St.  Clement's, 
St.  George's,  Colgate,  St.  Giles's,  St.  Michael's, 
Codany,  St   Gregory's,   St  John's   Madder- 
nurket,  St  Lawrence's,  and  St.  Stephen's,  all 
hoilt  before  the  reformation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
iogB  of  importance  are  the  castle,  a  feudal* 
etrnctore  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  guildhall. 
Norwich  is  the  most  ancient  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom,  and  has  been  noted  for  its  wool- 
len fabrics  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  a 
colony  of  Flemings  settled  there,  and  obtained 
^ng  wool  spun  in  the  village  of  Worsted,  9  m. 
distant,  whence  the  produce  took  its  name.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  shawls,  crapes,  bom- 
bazinea,  muslin  de  laine,  damasks,  camlets, 
g^  de  Naples,  and  bandanna  handkerchiefs, 
^onricb  sends  2  members  to  parliament. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  in 
▼ertebrated  animals,  and  in  the  8  highest  classes 
'Connected  with  the  respiratory  function.  Of 
the  H  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  in  man,  the  princi- 
pal are  the  nasal,  attached  more  or  less  perpen- 
dicnlarly  to  the  frontal  bone  above  and  to  the 
"9>erior  maxillary  on  the  sides ;  in  the  lower 
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orders  these  bones  become  more  horizontal  and 
more  developed,  as  the  face  and  animal  propen- 
sities predominate  over  the  cranium  and  the 
intellect  The  nasal  cavities,  bounded  in  front 
by  these  bones,  and  separated  into  two  by  the 
vomer,  open  widely  anteriorly  to  the  external 
tur  and  posteriorly  into  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth ;  the  upper  wall  is  pierced  by  numerous 
foramina,  through  which  enter  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  or  nerve  of  smell;  the  lower 
wall  forms  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
nearly  horizontal;  the  outer  wall  is  divided 
into  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses 
by  the  turbinated  bones,  into  the  Ist  of  which 
open  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
smuses,  into  the  2d  (much  larger)  the  frontal 
and  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses  and  the  great 
cavity  of  the  antrum,  and  into  the  8d  the  duct 
of  the  nasal  canal  which  conveys  the  tears 
from  the  eyes  to  the  nose ;  from  the  last  also 
the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  the  tympanic 
cavity  of  the  ear  communicates  with  the  throat, 
may  be  most  easily  entered,  as  is  frequency 
necessary  in  aural  surgery ;  the  septum  or  inner 
wall  is  rarely  verticaJ,  but  generally  leans  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  suture  of  the  na- 
sal bones  in  man  remains  ununited  generally 
until  very  late  in  life,  in  this  differing  from  the 
condition  in  the  highest  apes,  in  which  they 
are  very  early  consolidated  into  a  single  bone 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  suture;  their  inner 
border  is  also  elevated,  so  that  the  depressed 
nose  of  the  negro  has  never  the  flatness  of  that 
of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  The  external 
prominent  part  of  the  nose,  which  gives  the 
character  to  the  feature,  is  composed  of  several 
cartilages,  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  each 
other  by  strong  fibrous  tissue,  sufficiently  firm 
to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ,  and  so 
elastic  and  flexible  as  to  permit  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  nostrils  in  respiration ; 
at  the  tip  of  most  noses,  on  the  median  line, 
may  be  felt  a  fossa  or  depression  bounded  on 
each  side  by  the  lateral  ci^ilages,  which,  with 
the  absence  of  rigidity,  some  ethnologists  have 
made  characteristic  of  certun  human  races, 
like  the  Malay  and  negro.  The  varying  ex- 
pression given  to  the  face  by  the  movements 
of  the  nose  depends  on  the  action  of  its  mus- 
cles, attached  to  the  cartilages,  skin,  and  upper 
lip ;  most  of  the  expressions  arising  from  tnese 
movements  are  disagreeable,  indicating  either 
contempt,  anger,  fear,  or  pain.  The  openings  of 
the  nose  are  provided  with  stifT  curved  hairs, 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  many  particles 
floating  in  the  air.  The  lining  mucous  mem« 
brane,  called  the  Schneiderian  or  pituitary,  ex- 
tends into  the  antrum  and  the  frontal  and  oth- 
er sinuses ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  well  supplied 
with  vessels,  especially  veins,  communicating 
with  those  within  the  skull,  so  that  bleeding  at 
the  nose  is  a  common  and  beneflcial  termina- 
tion of  cerebral  congestion  from  any  cause ; 
it  presents  also  numerous  glandular  foUidea, 
whose  secretion  is  well  known,  and  receives 
the  filaments  of  the  nerves  of  smell  and  of 
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oommon  sensaHon.  The  soft  olfiMstor^  nerrei 
or  D6rT«8  of  smell  arise  from  the  antenor  lobes 
of  the  oerebral  hembpheres^  and  their  bulbs 
rest  on  the  oribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  the  branches  pierce  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  15  or  20  on  each  side,  and  then  rannins 
under  the  macoos  membrane  are  distribated 
princip^ly  to  the  septom  and  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  communicating  with  filaments  from  the 
BTmpathetio  cerebral  ganglia.  Beside  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  smeU,  the  nose  has  its  ordinary 
sensation  like  other  parts  of  the  face,  depend- 
ing on  filaments  of  the  trifacial  or  6th  pair  of 
oerebral  nerves;  that  these  two  sensations  ai« 
distinct  may  be  experienced  ever^  time  we 
have  a  catarrh  in  the  head,  in  which,  tliough 
tiie  sense  of  smell,  or  the  perception  of  odor 
and  flavor  (the  latter  constituting  a  great  part 
of  what  is  generally  called  taste),  may  be 
greatly  impaired,  the  common  sensation,  or  the 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  snuff  and  other 
irritants,  is  not  at  all  diminished.  The  mo- 
tor nerves  of  the  nasal  muscles  are  branches  of 
the  facial  or  7th  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  the 
arteries  are  derived  fh>m  the  ophthalmic,  in- 
ternal maxillary,  and  facial  branches  of  the  caro- 
tids. The  nose  is  the  proper  channel  through 
which  in  most  vertebrates  lur  is  drawn  into  and 
expelled  from  the  lungs;  in  man  the  mouth 
also  is  used  in  respiration,  but  with  what  dis- 
comfort is  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  with  the  month  open ;  while  the  mouth 
soon  b^somes  dry  from  the  passage  of  air  over 
its  membrane,  no  such  inconvenience  is  ex- 
perienced from  breathing  through  the  nose  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  health ; 
dust  and  other  foreign  partides,  which  set  by 
the  hairs  of  the  nostrils,  are  caught  in  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  nasal  passages  and  arrested  by 
the  moisture  of  the  membrane,  so  that  we  can 
breathe  for  some  time  in  a  cloud  of  dust  without 
any  passing  into  the  lungs ;  the  horse,  and  many 
other  animals  naturally  exposed  to  dust,  have 
the  nasal  passages  better  provided  than  those 
of  man  for  the  protection  of  the  lun^ ;  the 
moustaches  also  are  natural  and  efficient  ap- 
pendages for  the  comfort  of  the  air  passages. 
The  acute  sensibility  of  the  nose  detects  any 
impurity  in  the  respired  air,  whether  odorous 
or  irritating,  and  warns  man  and  animals  of 
the  presence  of  danger,  or  by  the  act  of  sneez- 
ing removes  any  injurious  particles  which  may 
accidentally  have  entered  the  nose. — ^The  nose 
forms  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
human  face,  and  by  physiognomists  has  been 
regarded  as  a  faithful  index  of  character.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  less  developed  than  that  of 
sight  in  man,  and  In  comparison  with  that  of 
some  other  animals  is  very  feeble,  and  the  more 
BO  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  in 
the  scale  of  civilixation ;  the  blind  have  a  more 
acute  sense  of  smell  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  si^ht;  the  Mongolian,  the  negro, 
and  the  American  Indian  have  a  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  nose 
than  the  white  races.    In  man  only  does  the 


Qosepr^ect  beyond  tbe  lerel  of  t^  vppM*  kv, 

the  opening  of  the  nostrils  being  boruootaf  a4 
downward ;  even  in  the  highest  apes  this  h^ 
ture  is  flat,  and  the  nasal  orifice  vertical  mi 
forward.  The  ethnologiod  characters  dcrivW 
from  the  shape  of  the  nose  are  given  m  U« 
articles  on  the  different  races,  and  in  Etsbquh 
OT.  In  fishes,  breathing  by  gills,  tbero  is  m 
oommunication  between  the  iMMe  and  tk 
mouth  or  throat,  except  in  the  myxixkoidi;  it 
batrachians  and  reptiles,  all  of  which,  in  um 
adult  state,  breathe  more  or  leas  by  Inao^  tk 
nose  and  mouth  communicate,  by  a  Umjci  pt»- 
sage  as  hi  the  frog;  or  by  a  long  one  as  m  tk 
crocodile;  in  biras  the  nostrils  opea  oa  tk 
back  of  the  bill,  generally  nearest  tbe  baas,  mi 
frequently  coverod  by  bristly  featben  to  » 
vent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  and  ui; 
communicate  with  the  mouth  behind ;  in  b^ 
mals  onlv  are  found  the  sinuses  and  cdlBar 
cavities  in  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  mA 
superior  maxillary  bones,  larger  in  aoiM  t^ 
in  others ;  the  nassl  cartilages  are  often  wiii^ 
different  from  those  of  man,  as  may  be  ac<a  a 
the  movable  snout  of  the  mole  and  hog,  a»d  a 
the  proboscis  of  the  tapir  and  elephant,  vke^ 
are  only  modified  and  largely  developed  noMi; 
in  cetaceans  the  nasal  openings  are  on  the  Uip  U 
the  head,  constituting  the  Uow-boles^ — Tim 
are  many  congenital  defects  in  which  the  tarn 
is  concerned.  It  may  be  almost  entirely  d^ 
cient,  partially  developed,  closed  in  fr«icit  cr 
fissured  below;  the  septum  may  be  diiunsd 
or  absent ;  or  the  organ  may  be  moostrovf 
developed,  as  noticed  under  Ctcxopmbi.  TW 
skin  of  the  nose  is  subject  to  cntaneooi  m^ 
tions;  the  numerous  mall  veins  may  b«  Cr 
lated,  giving  a  red  color  to  the  tip,  wbkh,  ^tm 
the  disturbance  and  retardation  of  a  nataxM 
slow  circulation,  is  very  difficult  to 
In  common  colds  the  mncooa 
gorged  with  blood,  and  often  so  thickctwi  • 
to  interfere  with  respiration  throng  lb*  ^mt, 
and  even  to  close  the  posterior  iiansi^i  to  ik 
throat.  Abscesses,  chronic  thickening,  ia^ 
ulcerations,  ozaDua,  lupus,  polypoa,  and  csnaff 
are  common  in  this  organ,  and  can  only  W  al- 
luded to  here.  Some  of  the  greatest  ^liiBy^s 
of  modem  reparative  surgery  may  be  iaaai  a 
the  history  of  rhinoplastic  operatiuna,  a  vkark 
skin  firom  the  forehead  or  cheek  hm  htm  i*> 
sected  up,  partially  twisted,  and  cwii  to 
unite  over  the  nasal  cavities  laid  ban  kj  ae» 
dent  or  disease.    (See  Autoplastt.) 

NOSTRADAMUS,  Micbxl  di,  a  Fnack  pks- 
mcian  and  astrologer,  bom  of  Jewish 
in  St.  R6my,  Provence,  Dec  14,  15»  i 
Salon,  July  2, 1666.  He  studied  the  < 
philosophy  at  Avignon,  and  medicine  i 
pellier,  and  afterward  travelled  in  the  •i:«ei  ^ 
France  for  6  years.  He  then  retimed  to  Mueft- 
pellier,  took  the  degree  of  MJ).  in  hi*  f7^ 
year,  and  again  set  out  on  his  travelsL  H»  wm 
very  successful  in  curing  the  plagne  in  PTw^v^ 
by  .means  of  a  powder  which  he  iaT«fli«4. 
About  the  year  1647  he  began  to  Ualievc  . 
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self  inspired  with  prophetio  powers:    He  first 
irrote  his  predictions  in  prose  in  very  enig- 
Qutical  stjle,  but  afterward  changed  the  form 
to  Terse,  and  in  1655  published  in  Lyons  4 
^^Oentories"  of  quatrains,  dedicated  to  his  son, 
an  in&nt    Having  increased  these  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,000,  he  published  a  new  edition  in 
1658  dedicated  to  King  Henry  H.,  whose  re- 
markable death  in  a  tournament  the  following 
year  was  found  to  be  foretold  therein,  which 
greatly  increased  his  £Eune.    He  beoame  very 
cekbrated  throughout  France,  was  made  phy- 
iSdan  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX.,  and  was  con- 
raited  by  all  classes  of  p^*sons  for  diseases  and 
for  the  foretelling  of  fortunes  and  public  events, 
IS  plagnes,  fires,  floods,  victories,  and  the  death 
of  xingB.    By  some  he  was  regarded  as  a  char- 
litan,  Dy  others  as  having  intercourse  with  the 
de?il,  and  by  others  as  a  true  prophet.    He 
was  said  to  have  predicted  the  death  of  Charles 
L  of  England  and  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the  ele- 
TBtioQ  of  Napoleon  to  the  empire  of  France. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Scaliger.    Nos- 
tradamus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  pub- 
lish almanacs  containing  predictions  of  the 
weather,  &a,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  now  forgotten.    His  **  Centuries  ^' 
hire  been  often  reprinted  and  translated.    The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  (8vo.,  1568).— His 
son  G^sar  was  the  author  of  Hutoire  et  cknh- 
^tgue  da  Fiwenee   (Lyons,   1614);    and   his 
bgfother  Jean  wrote  Vie$  de$  pirn  eeUbre$  et 
wtienipoiUs  Protenpaux  (Lyons,  1575). 
NOTABLES,  Assbmblt  of.    See  Fsanoe. 
NOTABY  PUBLIO,  an  officer  appointed  to 
draw  up  and  attest  deeds  and  contracts,  and 
perform  other  similar  functions.    The  name 
and  office  of  notary  are  of  Roman  origin.    The 
i^otarii,  BO  called  from  iho^nota  or  short-hand 
characters  in  which  they  minuted  the  instru- 
ments which  they  drew,  had  not  a  public  char- 
acter.    They  were  mere   scribes,  it   seems, 
whose  calling  it  was  to  write  out  at  their  tables 
in  the  forum  the  agreements  of  those  who 
addressed  themselves  to  them.    The  writings 
thos  composed  were  completed  by  the  signa- 
tores  of  the  parties.    Unless  these  signatures 
vere  attested  by  witnesses  or  verified  by  proof- 
<^the  handwriting,  the  instruments  could  have 
00  nathority  in  the  courts.    But  it  was  possible 
to  render  them  valid,  and  thus  to  escape  the 
tnnoyance  of  these  modes  of  confirmation,  by  a 
declaration  of  their  tenor  before  amagistrate  and 
hy  registration  of  them  in  the  public  records, 
^u^  atta.    Like  the  notarii,  but  more  like  the 
notaries  public  of  the  present  day,  were  the  ta- 
^f^MfUi /orenses.    They  drew  up  legal  docu- 
ments and  papers,  and  various  kinds  of  dedara- 
tioas  and  statements  to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of 
hiw  or  presented  to  different  civil  authorities. 
The  tabelUonea  formed  themselves  into  a  guild 
binder  a  presiding  officer.    A  constitution  of 
IHodetian  prescribed  a  tariff  of  fees  for  them. 
As  the  craft  grew  in  importance,  the  state  began 
to  exercise  a  control  over  them,  and  prescribed 
the  terms  of  admission  and  removal  of  the 


members.  Laws  were  made  to  d^ne  the  legal 
efiect  of  the  instruments  which  they,  framed. 
It  was  required  that  the  tabellio  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and  affix  to  it 
his  signature  and  the  date.  Iliree  witnesses 
must  also  subscribe  their  names  ordinarily,  but 
4  were  necessary  if  the  principal  parties  could 
not  read. — In  imitation  of  these  Roman  officers^ 
the  Frankish  kings  created  notaries,  and  guard- 
ed by  laws  against  the  abuse  of  their  functions. 
Durmg  the  middle  ages  notaries  were  appointed 
direct^  by  the  popes  or  emperors,  or  at  least 
under  their  immediate  authority.  In  France, 
by  an  ordinance  of  1812,  Philip  the  Fair  for- 
bade for  the  ftiture  the  creation  of  notaries  to 
all  except  prelates,  barons,  and  those  to  whom 
af^HMntment  pertained  as  an  ancient  right  in 
virtue  of  their  estates.  From  that  time  onward 
notaries  were  invested  in  France  with  a  quali- 
fied judicial  diaracter.  They  had  authority,  for 
example,  to  insert  in  the  memoranda  of  obliga- 
tions a  clause  granting  summary  execution  to 
the  creditor  in  case  of  a  non-fulfilment  of  the 
contract.  But  this  voluntary  jurisdiction  which 
notaries  had  so  long  possessed  in  France,  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  legislation  of  the  re- 
public. They  are  now  public  officers,  formally 
recognized  indeed  as  Carers  in  the  civil  ad- 
mmistration,  but  deriving  their  authority  from 
and  representing  rather  the  crown  than  the 
courts.  They  are  commissioned  for  life,  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  decree.  They 
are  authorized  to  draw  instruments  of  various 
characters;  and  in  matters  which  are  of  more 
than  private  importance,  they  retain  in  their 
custody  the  original  drafts  and  fhmish  copies 
of  them  to  the  parties  concerned.  They  are 
often  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
courts  in  making  out  inventories  and  in  the 
distribution  of  estates,  and  perform  those  nota- 
rial acts  which  are  required  by  law  in  respect 
to  wills,  gifts,  marriage  contracts,  and  protests. 
Notarial  chambers,  which  conust  of  deputies 
chosen  by  the  profession,  regulate  the  rules  of 
practice,  decide  upon  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, and  punish  members  who  are  guiltv  of 
abuse  of  their  office.  All  documents  which 
were  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  notaries, 
or  of  one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  are 
attested  by  them,  receive  toll  credence  in  all 
courts  of  law. — ^In  Germany,  the  NotariaUord- 
nung^  which  was  issued  in  1512  by  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian  I.,  still  partially  defines  in  some 
states  the  powers  of  notaries.  They  are  le- 
gitimated by  diploma  or  commission,  and  on 
assuming  tj^eir  office  adopt  a  seal  which 
they  cannot  change  without  judicial  permis- 
sion. Their  offi<^  duties  consist  ffenerally 
in  the  preparation  of  contracts  and  we  draw- 
ing of  wiUs;  in  the  authentication  of  deeds 
and  powers;  in  framing  appeals  and  inven- 
tories; in  making  protests  upon  mercantile 
paper,  and  in  taking  testimony  for  the  courts. 
Writings  which  are  certified  by  a  notary  and 
two  credible  witnesses,  in  the  prescribed  foma, 
are  equal   in  force  and   effect  with  public 
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records.— Notaries  were  known  in  England 
before  the  conquest.  Little  mention  is  made 
of  them  daring  the  two  or  three  next  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
commonly  employed,  for  in  1847  we  find  them 
frequently  named  in  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  king.  Ever  since  that  time,  the 
office  has  been  one  of  prominence  and  impor- 
tance. Until  very  recently,  as  a  public  officer 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  English  notary 
derived  his  authority  to  practise  from  the 
court  of  faculties  of  the  archbishop  of  Oanter- 
bury.  The  eccl^iastical  courts  were  abol- 
ished by  the  statutes  20  and  21  Victoria,  c.  77, 
85 ;  but  these  acts  did  not  affect  tiie  notaries. 
The  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  faculty  of 
notaries  are  prescribed  by  the  act  41  C^rge 
III.,  c.  79,  amended  by  the  8  and  4  William  IV., 
c.  70,  and  6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  90.  Their  au- 
thority extends  to  the  drawing  of  deeds  relat- 
ing to  real  and  personal  property,  to  protesting 
bills  of  exchange,  authenticating  and  certifying 
copies  of  documents,  and  to  the  attestation  or 
instruments  goin^  abroad.  They  receive  the 
affidavits  of  manners  and  ship  masters,  and 
draw  their  protests.  English  notaries  have  al- 
ways considered  themselves  competent  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations. — ^The  functions 
of  not^es  in  the  United  States  are  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  the  same  officers  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  general  they  seem  to  be  limited 
in  practice  to  the  attestation  of  writings  of  a 
mercantile  kind,  and  to  the  protestation  of  bills 
and  notes.  They  are  usually  commissioned  by 
the  executive  of  their  states,  and  derive  their 

Particular  powers  from  statute  provisions.  In 
Ihode  Island  they  are  elected  annually  by  the 
general  assembly.  In  New  York  the  statute 
which  defines  their  powers  in  respect  to  for- 
eign and  inland  bills,  drafts,  and  notes,  confers 
upon  them  the  farther  authority  **  to  exercise 
such  other  i>ower8  and  duties  as  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  according  to  commercial  usage,  or 
by  the  law  of  any  other  state,  government,  or 
country,  may  be  performed  by  public  notaries.** 
In  New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
powers  of  the  office,  notaries  may  take  deposi- 
tions, and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  before 
them  have  the  same  validity  as  those  made  be- 
fore justices  of  the  pea^.  Similar  provisions 
are  found  in  the  statutes  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island ;  and  in  the  former  state  notaries 
are  expressly  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
In  those  states  where  the  powers  of  these  offi- 
cers are  not  distinctly  set  forth,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  include  such  acts  as  attach  to 
the  office  by  general  mercantile  usage. — In  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  notarial  acts  in  evidence, 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  notarial  acts  done 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  their  authenticity, 
rests  solely  on  the  ancient  mercantile  usage, 
which  makes  what  may  be  termed  the  com- 
mercial law  of  nations.  In  respect  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  similar  paper  of  merchants,  there 


is  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  notarial  acta,  h 
is  the  rule  as  well  of  the  En^liah  as  of  tk 
American  law  that  the  minntiw  of  a  fbrrwk 
notary  of  hb  protest  for  non-aecep4«&oe.  vbet 
attested  by  his  signature  and  notaria]  maI  in 
Mi  proof  of  these  facts,  and  reqnire  no  asxil- 
iary  support.  But  the  principle  that  tht  far- 
eign  notary^s  certificate  is  conclnsiTe  nidit 
only  of  such  acts  as  he  does  under  Um  kv 
merchant,  has  been  upheld  in  a  caae  wh«n  t 
deed  of  partition  made  and  acksowMgvd  be- 
fore a  foreign  notary  was  pronouneed  wmA- 
dent  in  respect  to  the  acknowledgment ;  mi 
in  England  the  certificate  of  an  Ammem  no- 
tary under  seal  of  the  execntioQ  of  a  povtr 
of  attorney  in  his  presence  was  not  •j^MituJ 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  thon^  the  nourt'i 
certificate  waa  verified  hf  the  Britkh  comL 
Independently  therefore  of  special  lavs,  viki 
in  some  states  indeed  give  validity  to  arLaovi- 
edgments  and  the  like  acts  if  done  befart  fer- 
eign  notaries,  no  certificates  of  theira  vbi 
concern  matters  foreign  to  the  mereaatOt  kv 
will  be  recognized  as  evidence.  Hie  proiat 
of  a  promissory  note  at  home  ia  boC  aa  tS- 
cial  notarial  act,  as  the  protest  of  a  fertip 
bill  of  exchange  is ;  and  therefbra.  after  it 
notary^s  death,  the  note  of  such  a  proiea  ■ 
not  of  itself  competent  evidence  in  cfajct  Yd 
when  it  is  duly  authenticated  by  aignalors  mi 
seal,  it  will  be  admitted  as  secondary  eTidMct 
of  the  notarial  acta  which  it  recitc«L  So  tht 
memoranda  entered  in  the  office  books  at  sfct 
notary,  either  by  him  in  perMm  or  by  b 
clerk  in  the  ordinary  course  of  buiacH.  «• 
admissible  in  evidence  when  the  party  m  tei 
who  could  directly  speak  to  the  fifct.  In  ■■■» 
states,  as  New  York,  the  competency  aad  hgd 
effect  of  notarial  acts  are  determined  by  sCtfaM. 
NOTHOMB,  JiAK  Baftuti,  Urcn.  a  Bm^ 
gian  statesman,  bom  at  Meeeanoy,  in  tW  frmi 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  July  8,  1805.  He  vai 
educated  for  the  law,  but  in  1828  becaoar  <m 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Courrier  dm  Ayv^te 
newspaper,  in  which  be  enerffetioaOy  aamAi4 
the  Dutch  administration,  um  advocaitai  tW 
necessity  of  a  separation  between  Belr«ca  mi 
Holland.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept  If»- 
the  provisional  government  appointed  kai  «a» 
of  the  committee  on  the  constitnticB,  ci  w^xk 
he  was  made  secretary.  He  was  a  mmk^ 
of  the  national  congress  convened  U»  ded& 
upon  the  form  of  govemm«it,  in  wUck  Vr 
resisted  both  the  republican  and  CM^tiat 
parties,  and  aimed  at  the  establisfasm  :4 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  tliis  br  m»M 
in  concert  with  MM.  Leb^u^  Devaax.  Cl^r* 
Rogier,  and  Van  de  Weyer.  In  tbe  clccti  a 
of  a  king,  he  first  favored  the  duke  ot  Ne- 
mours, son  of  Louis  Philippe:  bot  tiM  r^ 
didate  having  withdrawn,  he  sopportcd  Pmn 
Leopold,  who  was  chosen  by  a  larpe  w^*^ 
ity.  In  the  conference  whidi  met  §t  tsm- 
don  to  settle  the  afiUrs  of  Belgima,  Xoc^^'" 
bore  an  infinential  part.  He  waa  irracrmI_M^ 
retary  under  the  minister  of  fbraga 
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imtil  1884,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Le- 
bean,  he  w^  appointed  ad  interim  to  that  min- 
ifltiy.  In  1 837  he  was  minister  of  pnhlic  works 
in  De  Theax^s  Gatholio  cabinet  Through  his 
efforts  an  admirable  system  of  railways  was 
esUblished  in  Belgium.  On  the  &11  of  M.  de 
Thenx  in  1840,  Nothomb  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  German 
oonfederation.  The  liberal  ministry  of  Lebeau 
lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  a  more  moderate 
cabinet  was  formed  in  whioh  Nothomb  took 
the  home  department  In  1848  he  became  the 
head  of  a  new  administration,  whioh,  holding 
the  balance  between  the  liberals  and  the  Oath- 
olioa,  lasted  for  two  years,  bat  finaUy  sno- 
combed  to  a  coalition  of  both  the  opposition 
parties.  Nothomb  was  now  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  pabUshed  in  1883  a  pamphlet  entitled  Emai 
kititoriqus  etpolUiqne  sur  la  rholutian  Beige. 

.  NOTORNIS  (Gr.  iw-oy,  sooth,  andoowr,  bird), 
a  large  bird  of  the  rail  family,  established  by 
Owen  in  1848  (see  *^  Transactions  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society,"  vol.  iiL  p.  866)  on  a  nearly  en- 
tire sknll  sent  with  those  of  the  dinomis  from 
New  Zttdand.  The  natives  had  traditions  of 
the  existence  of  a  large  rail-like  bird  which 
they  caUed  moho^  contemporary  with  the  moa 
or  dinomis,  bnt  it  was  by  them  considered  ex- 
tinct like  the  latter.  This  bird,  which  Owen 
called  N',  Mantelliy  was  known  only  by  the  oo- 
canonal  occarrence  of  its  bones,  until  Mr. 
Walter  IDutell,  in  1849,  obtained  a  skin  from 
the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand.  A  speci- 
men was  there  taken  alive  by  some  sealers 
after  a  long  chase;  it  ran  very  rapidly,  and 
when  captured  screamed  and  struggled  vio- 
lently; idter  having  been  kept  8  or  4  days,  it 
was  kiUed,  and  its  flesh  found  delicious ;  the 
akin  was  sent  to  England,  where  a  description 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Gould,  confirming  en- 
tirely the  opinion  of  Owen  based  upon  the 
bony  structure.  (See* ^Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,"  1852,  voL  ix.,  pp.  281-6, 
taken  from  **  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
eiety,"  part  xviiL,  1850.)  The  bird  had  the 
anieet  of  a  large  porphyria  in  the  bill  and  the 
eolor,  but  had  the  mode]:ate  feet  of  tribonyx^ 
with  the  rudimentary  wings  and  tail  of  an  os- 
trich. The  length  was  26  inches,  the  bill  to 
gape  2i,  the  whig  8^,  and  the  tarsi  and  tail 
each  8i ;  the  bill  was  shorter  than  the  head, 
much  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen 
^evated  and  arched,  extending  on  the  forehead 
S9  fiir  as  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye ;  wings 
Tery  short,  rounded,  slightly  concave;  the 
primaries  soft  and  yielding,  the  Ist  short,  and 
the  dd  to  the  7th  equal  and  longest;  feathers 
of  tail  soft  and  loose ;  tarsi  powerful,  (dmost 
ejHndrical,  very  broad  in  front  and  defended 
by  wide  scutellflo;  anterior  toes  large  and 
fltrong,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  with  i>owerfhl 
hooked  nails;  hind  toe  ^ort,  strong,  rather 
fai^b  up,  with  a  blunt  hooked  nail.  The  head, 
breast,  upper  part  of  abdomen  and  sides 


purplish  blue ;  back,  rump,  upper  tail  coyertSi 
lesser  wing  coverts,  and  tertiaries  dark  olive 
green  tipped  with  verditer  green ;  on  the  nape 
a  band  of  rich  blue  separating  the  purplish 
blue  of  the  neck  from  the  green  of  the  body ; 
wings  rich  deep  blue,  the  greater  coverts  tip- 
ped with  verditer  green ;  tail  dark  green ;  low- 
er abdomen,  vent,  and  thighs  bluish  black; 
under  tail  coverts  white;  bill  and  feet  red. 
From  the  thickness  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
great  length  of  the  feathers  of  the  back,  it  is 
believed  that  this  bird  inhabited  marshy  placea 
and  coverts  of  damp  ferns ;  it  was  esseutiallv 
terrestrial,  yet  probably  able  to  swim;  though 
unable  to  fly,  it  was  a  very  rapid  runner ;  it 
was  doubtless  very  shy,  keepmg  concealed, 
naturally  or  to  avoid  enemies,  in  the  darkest 
and  thickest  recesses  of  the  islands.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  wingless 
birds,  like  the  dinomis,  dodo,  and  kiwi-kiwi 
(apteryx),  which  have  become  extinct  since  the 
advent  of  man,  or  are  on  the  verse  of  annihi- 
lation by  human  agency ;  it  is  luso  a  striking 
example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  natu- 
ralist can  construct  an  animal,  and  determine 
its  family  and  almost  its  generic  characters, 
from  the  examination  of  a  few  bones. 

NOTT.  1.  Abhaham,  an  American  judge  and 
politician,  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1767, 
died  in  Fairfield,  S.  0.,  in  Jan.  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  college,  and  studied  for  the 
ministry,  but  did  not  take  orders.  About  1788 
he  proceeded  to  G^rgia,  where  he  was  occu- 
pied for  a  year  as  a  teacher.  He  studied  law  in 
Camden,  S.  C,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1791,  married  in  1794,  and  settled  on  a  planta- 
tion on  the  Pacolet  river,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  to  congress  by  the  federalist  party,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  repeatedly  gave  the  vote 
of  South  Carolina  for  Burr  against  Jefferson. 
He  practised  law  with  eminent  success  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  from  1804  to  1810,  when  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  11.  Hsnby  Junius,  an  American 
scholar  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
on  the  Pacolet  river,  Union  district,  S.  C, 
Nov.  4, 1797,  drowned  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  Oct.  18,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1812,  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1818 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  law  part- 
ner with  D.  J.  Maccord,  with  whom  he  edited 
two  volumes  of  reports  covering  the  cases  de- 
cided by  the  constitutional  court  in  1818,  '19, 
and  '20.  His  health  failing,  he  sailed  again  to 
Europe  in  1821,  married  a  European  lady,  and 
during  his  absence  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  criticism,  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage in  the  South  Carolina  college.  He  re- 
mained a  professor  for  18  years  in  that  institu- 
tion, at  the  same  time  being  a  contributor  to 
the  *^  Southern  Review."  He  made  a  collec- 
tion of  his  **  Novelettes  of  a  Traveller,  or 
Odds  and  Ends  from  the  Knapsack  of  Thom- 
as Singularity,  Journeyman  Pnnter"  (2  vols., 
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New  York,  1884),  chiefly  of  a  hnmoroas  char- 
AOter.  A  historical  romance  which  he  had 
nearly  completed  at  his  death  has  not  been 
published.  In  1887  he  risited  New  York,  took 
passage  thence  in  the  steamer  Home,  and 
perished  in  its  wreck  at  sea  with  his  wife, 
in.  JosiAH  Clark,  an  American  ethnologist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Colnrnbia^ 
S.  C,  March  81,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1824,  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  Philadelphia  in  1827,  and, 
after  remaining  two  jears  longer  in  that  city, 
in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to 
Dr.  Physick,  returned  to  Columbia,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1885 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  that  and  the 
next  year  there  in  the  study  of  medicine,  natu- 
ral history,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  8iDce  his 
return  he  has  practised  medicine  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
Beside  contributing  many  articles  on  profes- 
sional and  kindred  topics  to  the  medical  Jour- 
nals of  the  country,  he  has  published  several 
ethnological  works  which  have  attracted  great 
attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Among  these  are  **  Two  Lectures  on  the  Con- 
nection between  the  Biblical  and  Physical  His- 
tory of  Man"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1849);  "The 
Physical  Histoiy  of  the  Jewish  Race"  (Charles- 
ton, 1850);  "iVpes  of  Mankind"  (4to.,  Phik- 
delphia,  1854) ;  and  "  Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Earth"  (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1857).  The  last  two 
were  prepared  in  connection  wiUi  Mr.  George  R, 
Gliddon.  The  object  of  these  works  is  to  refute 
the  orthodox  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  by  showing  that  the  present  types  of 
mankind  lived  around  the  Meoiterranean  8,000 
years  B.  C,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
during  the  last  5,000  years,  one  type  has  been 
changed  into  another.  In  1857  Dr.  Nott  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Louisiana,  but  resigned  it  after  one  winter's 
•errice,  to  resume  his  profession  in  Mobile. 
Recently  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
medical  college  in  Mobile,  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  has  endowed  with  $50,000, 
and  made  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  Its 
first  session  opened  in  Nov.  1859. 

NOTT,  EuPHALST,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Union  college,  an  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  bom  in  Ashford,  Windham  co.,  Conn., 
June  25,  1778.  He  is  to  a  great  extent  self- 
educated,  having  never  received  a  collegiate 
training.  He  studied  divinity  in  his  native 
county,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  sent  out  as 
a  domestic  missionary  to  the  central  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  On  passing  through 
the  old  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  he  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  that  place.  He  accepted  the  call, 
and  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  autiea  became 
the  teacher  in  the  academy.  Two  or  three 
years  afterward  he  was  called  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Albany,  where  he  at  once 
took  a  prominent  position  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  listened  to  hy  crowded  congregations. 
Among  his  most  succeseftd  pulpit  efforts  while 


at  Albany  was  a  sermon  on  the  deatli  of  A3t» 
ander  Hainilt<m.  In  1804  be  was  eftciaea  pr» 
ident  of  Union  ooDege,  SdieBectady,  N.  T.. 
which  place  he  has  oontfanied  to  fifl  for  M 
years;  and  he  i8now(1861)tb«oldc«the«dof 
a  literary  institution  in  the  United  Statca,  md 

Srobably  in  the  world.  More  than  tJMO  ita- 
entfl  have  been  gradoated  dnrteg  fafe  fn^ 
dency,  and  in  their  number  may  be  ftmad  mm* 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
Union  ooUege  is  Mnphatically  of  hla 
mation.  He  oame  to  it  in  its  iwtwti  j 
fancy,  and  has  raised  it  to  weakh  aal  i 
tion.  In  1854  the  semi-oeiiteimial  ( 
of  his  presidency  was  celebrated,  wbea  b»> 
tween  600  and  700  of  the  men  who  ted  be« 
ffraduated  under  him  eame  togetbei  to  do  Ub 
honor.  Dr.  Nott  has  been  an  eemeet  advwali 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  pnblliihed  *'Ls»> 
tures  on  Temperance  "(Albany,  1847).  TVosfl 
he  has  written  much,  his  other  pabBestiDai 
are  confined  principally  to  occaaioiial  addrisi 
and  **  Counsels  to  Young  If  en**  (IAbmx,  K«v 
York).  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  iflif  ha 
to  the  laws  of  heat,  and  beside  obtaiiii*f  I* 
patents  for  applications  of  heat  to  itni  ea- 
gines,  the  economical  nse  of  fbel,  dkc^  is  tks 
mventor  of  a  stove  bearing  Ida  naae  vhkk 
has  been  very  extensively  used. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  parliamentarjaDd  wmi- 
oipal  borough  and  market  town  of  EnidBai 
capital  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  eosaty  ii 
itself,  situated  on  the  river  Le«n  near  itsjaar^ 
tion  with  the  Trent,  and  on  the  NoCtiaafaaai  f- 
nal  and  the  midland  raOway,  108  m«  N.  5.  V. 
from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  58,529,  or  inrM- 
ing  Sneinton  and  Radford,  which  have  riwe 
been  incorporated  with  it,  80,006.  The  Mbcr^ 
ban  villages  dependent  upon  Nottingham  ksvt 
a  population  of  about  80.000.  The  tiwa  b 
buut  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  manv  M 
the  streets  rise  in  terracea.  The  older  ijvartcn 
present  a  picturesque  but  crowded  appeanara 
and  the  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  laii  ctf 
with  good  taste.  There  are  several  |4easu« 
grounds,  including  an  arboretum  of  IS  arra^ 
and  a  park  of  180  acres  belonging  Co  the  daks 
of  Newcastle,  both  of  which  are  opea  tw  tW 
public.  On  the  summit  of  a  prerfplloc*  r««t 
188  feet  above  the  surrounding  meadow  «?» 
the  ruins  of  *^  the  castle,''  a  large  mansit-n  ^nui 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  1674,  on  the  tfaa 
of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  time  of  WillkB  the 
Conqueror,  and  burned  in  the  rttorm  rwis  «# 
1881.  Beside  about  40  churches  and  thtft^ 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  a  larrs  «^*^ 
vent,  the  exchange,  com  ezchang*.  giii:dUIL 
county  hall,  house  of  correction,  vmtm  work- 
house, barracks,  assembly  rooma,  theatrr.  n4 
mechanics'  haU.  Among  the  schoob  and  c^ar>- 
table  institutions  are  a  free  granunar  arho-l. 
Unitarian  free  school,  blue  mat,  British  ac- 
tional, infant,  and  ragged  schoola,  the  ptrf  W^a 
college  (founded  in  1846  to  afford  scp«r>r 
education  to  the  working  daseee),  hinst>*  tmA 
blind  Asylums,  and  5  hospitala.  There  arr  sw^ 
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eral  Ubrariea,  a  goyemment  school  of  design, 
and  a  mechanics*  institate.  The  principal  man- 
nfactnres  are  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery. 
The  lace  manufactnre  owes  its  importance 
mainlj  to  the  invention  of  the  hohhinet  ma^ 
chine  in  1809  hj  John  Heathcoat,  a  Notting- 
ham artisan,  and  to  the  snhseqnent  application 
of  tiie  Jacqnard  loom.  In  1867  about  8,600 
bobbinet  and  800  warp  lace  machines  were  in 
operation,  and  the  annual  product  of  lace  was 
£4,780,000.  The  value  of  hosiery  made  at  the 
same  time  was  £2,100,000.  There  are  several 
other  manufactures  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  Nottingham  ale  is  celebrated  in  popular 
song.  The  borough  returns  2  members  to  par- 
finnent. — ^Nottingham  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
qnitT',  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
Bnotingaham,  which  is  descriptive  of  its  posi- 
tion as  a  retreat  in  rocks,  since  there  were  for- 
merly many  caverns  in  the  soft  rock  on  which  its 
castle  was  built,  of  which  a  few  remain.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  barons  the  castle  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  and 
after,  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  it  became 
the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  para- 
mour the  earl  of  March.  Several  parliaments 
were  held  here.  In  1485  Richard  Ul.  marched 
flrom  Nottingham,  where  he  had  assembled  his 
forces,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  In  the 
dvil  War  Oharles  I.  set  up  his  standard  in 
Nottingham  in  1642,  but  the  place  fell  the 
next  year  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eabl  of,  lord  chancellor. 
See  FiKOH,  Hb!^aob. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eabl  of,  lord  high  admiral. 
See  HowABD,  Ohables. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  or  Notts,  an  inland 
comity  of  England,  bounded  N.  W.  by  York- 
shire, N.  E.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Lei- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Derbyshire;  area,  822 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 270,427.  The  face  of  the 
connti7  is  generally  level,  with  moderate  un- 
dulations. The  celebrated  royal  forest  of  Sher- 
wood, the  traditional  scene  of  Robin  Hood^s 
exploits,  was  in  this  county,  lying  N.  E.  of 
Nottingham,  and  extending  about  21  m.  in 
length  by  a  breadth  varying  between  7  and  9  m. 
A  portion  of  this  forest  is  still  in  existence, 
forming  part  of  Earl  Manvers^s  park  at  Thores- 
by,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Birkland  for- 
est. All  this  tract,  with  the  above  and  a  few 
other  tri^ng  exceptions,  has  now  been  en- 
closed. The  geological  formation  on  which  the 
comity  re3t8 is  the  new  red  sandstone;  and  red 
marl,  and  its  varieties  of  sand,  gravelly  sand,  and 
red  and  white  sandstone,  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil.  Goal  pits  have  been 
Bonk  to  considerable  depths  in  various  places ; 
the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  1  to  6  feet ;  the 
coal  is  inferior  to  that  of  Newcastle.  Gypsum 
is  extensively  worked  near  Newark,  and  a  very 
good  yellowish  freestone  for  building  and  pav- 
ing is  obtained  in  various  places ;  marl  is  idso 
found  throughout  the  county.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  comparatively  dry.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and 


clover.  There  are  excellent  market  (gardens 
and  some  good  orchards  near  the  principle 
towns.  The  river  Trent,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  60  m.  through  Nottinghamshire,  is  a 
broad  navigable  stream  bordered  by  level 
lands.  There  are  many  canals  and  railways. 
The  chief  manufactures,  beside  malt  in  great 
quantities,  are  paper,  iron,  ropes,  candles,  ale. 
earthenware,  lace,  and  hosiery.  The  N.  and 
S.  divisions  of  the  county  (N.  and  S.  Notts) 
send  each  2  members  to  parliament,  and  its 
boroughs  6,  making  10  in  all. 

NOTTOWAY,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
8.  by  the  Nottoway  river ;  area,  about  800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,487,  of  whom  6,050  were 
slaves.  The  productions  in  1850  were  216,901 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,109,814  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co, and  10,691  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist 
mills,  8  tanneries,  18  churches,  and  260  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $1,906,815,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  71  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  and  the  Petersburg  and 
Lynchburg  railroads  intersect  the  county,  the 
latter  passing  through  the  capital,  Nottoway 
Court  House. 

NOUN.    See  Lanouaob,  vol.  x.  p.  296. 

NOUREDDIN  (Malbk-al-Adel  Noob-bd- 
DbbkMahmoud),  a  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Syria, 
bom  in  1117,  died  in  Damascus,  May  15. 1174. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  2^ughi,  of  the  Atabek 
dynasty  of  Iri£  and  Syria  and  emir  of  Aleppo, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1145.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  the  Christians  were  en- 
deavoring to  regain  possession  of  the  dominion 
which  had  been  taken  from  them;  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  Edessa  was 
assaulted  by  Joscelin  de  Courtenay.  He  was 
repulsed  however  by  Noureddin,  who  demol- 
i^ed  the  waUs,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabit- 
ants who  had  given  assistance  to  the  enemy. 
In  1147  the  second  cmsade,  headed  byLoids 
Vn.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Conrad  m.,  set 
out  from  Europe  with  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
covering this  mrtress ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
vast  host  which  they  led  were  diminished  in  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine  by  the 
sword  of  the  Turks,  and  its  power  was  weak- 
ened by  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders.  The  Chris- 
tians began  the  siege  of  Damascus,  but  finally 
returned  to  Europe  without  having  accomplish- 
ed any  thing.  No  sooner  had  they  departed 
than  Noureddin  resumed  the  offensive,  with 
the  determination  of  crushing  out  the  Chris- 
tian power  in  Palestine.  Invading  the  terri- 
tory of  Antioch,  he  defeated  and  alew  Prince 
Raymond ;  and,  although  routed  the  following 
year  by  Joscelin  de  Courtenay,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  soon  after  the  battle  to  capture 
that  military  leader.  The  whole  of  northern 
Syria  now  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1154  the  in- 
habitants of  Damascus,  ruled  by  an  imbecile 
monarch,  and  dreading  an  attack  from  Baldwin 
in.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  lately  taken 
Ascilon,  sought  the  protection  of  Noureddin. 
He  rebuilt  and  adorned  that  city,  and  made  it 
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the  capital  of  hiBdominioiiB,  which  now  extend- 
ed to  the  frontiers  of  i^gypt,  and  enclosed  on 
the  land  side  the  Christian  nossessions  in  the 
East  The  war  still  continned,  the  Moslem  arms 
remaining  on  the  whole  triumphant:  hat  in 
1169  Nonreddin^s  severe  sickness,  with  a  false 
report  of  his  death,  retarded  his  success.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Oomnenus,  and  the 
Franks  of  Antioch  formed  an  alliance  against 
him ;  hut  the  former  was  hought  off,  and  the 
latter  succeeded  only  in  gaining  the  fortress  of 
Al-Harem,  which  was  subsequently  recaptured. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  emir  defeated 
and  tooK  prisoner  the  famous  Reginald  de  Ch4- 
tillon,  prince  of  Antioch.  Tummg  his  atten- 
tion to  Egypt,  where  the  dissensions  of  the 
Moslem  leaders  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  in- 
terference, and  extending  his  sway  in  that 
quarter,  he  sent  an  army  under  Sheerkook  to 
tne  support  of  the  emir  8hawir  against  his  rival 
Ed-Dargam.  Shawir,  however,  naving  gained 
the  throne,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Franks, 
and  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  depart 
from  Egypt;  but  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Ohristians,  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  e8cai>e  their  vengeance,  to  apply  again 
to  the  S3rrian  monarch.  Hereupon  Sheerkook, 
at  the  head  of  a  Moslem  army,  entered  Egypt  a 
second  time,  forced  the  Franks  to  retreat,  put 
Shawir  to  death,  and  ruled  Egypt  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Noureddin,  who  was  dignified  with 
the  title  of  sultan  bv  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and 
received  from  that  head  of  the  faithful  the  di- 
rect investiture  of  Byria  and  Egypt.  He  had 
now  attained  the  height  of  his  power,  but  the 
remainiog  years  of  hb  life  were  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  8alah-ed-Deen  (Saladin),  who  had 
succeeded  hb  uncle  Sheerkook  as  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Though  professing  a  nominal  obedience  to  nb 
master,  he  had  made  himself  independent,  and 
dbregarded  to  a  great  extent  the  wishes  of  hb 
sovereign.  Noureddin  was  on  the  i>oint  of 
marching  into  Egypt  to  reduce  hb  rebellious 
subject,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  quinsy,  of  which  he  died.  Both  Moslem 
and  Chrbtian  writers  unite  in  thepraise  of 
hb  character.  Among  the  latter,  William  of 
Tyre  speaks  of  him  as  ^^  a  pradent  and  discreet 
man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of 
hb  people  ;'^  and  among  the  former  hb  titles  of 
Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
Deen  (light  of  the  &th)  sufi!ciently  attest  hb 
reputation.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  the 
poor,  distributing  among  them  every  month 
6,000  dinars,  and  establishing  a  chamber  of  jus- 
tice for  their  protection,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  excesses  of  the  military  leaaers. 
NOVA  800TIA  rNew  Scotland),  a  province 
of  British  North  America,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy,  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Northumberland  strait,  and  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  tract  of  land  280 
m.  long  and  fh>m  60  to  100  m.  wide,  trending 
£.  N.  £.,  and  connected  with  New  Bruna- 


wick  by  an  bthmns  aboot  8  m.  wlda  oa  kal. 
side,  between  the  \mw  of  Fmidy  and  Noftk- 
umberland  strait ;  and  of  the  iftUikd  of  Gut 
Breton,  which  lies  at  the  £.  extremity  of  tL 
peninsula,  and  b  separated  from  it  by  the  g« 
of  Canso.  (See  Oapb  Bbktos.)  The  area  cf 
Nova  Scotia  proper  b  16,607  sq.  m^  and  of  Capt 
Breton  8,120;  total,  18,727  sq.  m.  Pojil  cf 
Nova  Scotia  in  1861,  248,687 ;  of  Cape  Bratoa, 
27,680;  total,  276,117.— Nova  Scotia  pn^w 
lies  between  lat  48**  26'  and  46''  N.^  and  k;^ 
6r  and  66""  80'  W.  It  b  divided  into  14  ena- 
ties,  vi2. :  Annai>olis,  Colchester,  Cinnberiaal 
Digby,  Guysborough,  Halifax,  Hanta,  Ea^'t, 
Lunenburg,  Pictou,Queen^8,Shelbunke,  Sydacj, 
and  Yarmouth.  The  principal  cities  and  town 
are  Halifax,  the  ci^ital,  Pictou^  Windsor,  nl 
Annapolb. — ^The  coasta  are  indented  wiUi  a 
great  number  of  excellent  bays  and  haHwi^ 
and  between  Halifax  and  the  gut  of  Cam 
alone  there  are  24  commodioua  haveiuk  10  d 
which  will  accommodate  ships  of  the  liaa 
Chedabucto  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  got  oi 
Canso ;  HalifjEuc  harbor  and  Hargaret^s  mL 
Hahon  bays,  on  the  S.  coast ;  St  Mary*i  W|, 
Annapolis  basin,  Hinee  basin,  and  ChixMelD 
basin,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  Pktoa  ba^ 
bor  on  Northumberland  strait,  are  soiDt  of  tk 
principal  iulets.  Cape  Canso,  at  the  moctk  oi 
the  ^t  of  Canso ;  Cape  Sable,  the  S.  fl  ex- 
tremity of  the  province ;  and  Cape  Chigaactt^ 
at  the  end  of  a  peninsula  intting  out  iaia 
the  bay  of  Fundy  from  the  isthmoa  whirh  coa- 
nects  Nova  Scotia  with  the  m^inUnd,  aad  kar> 
ing  at  either  side  of  it  Mnes  basin  and  €li^ 
necto  bay,  are  among  the  most  remarks^ 
headlands.  The  coasts  throughout  axe  Dasi 
with  blands,  close  to  which  there  b  dc«p  wiao. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  particulariy  the  rocks  mL 
islands  form  a  sort  of  natural  breakwater  vic^ 
in  which  vesseb  sail  in  oomparatiTe  aaJtlr, 
while  the  sea  outside  b  rough  and  daofcnMa. 
About  86  m.  from  Nova  Scotia,  bat  coc^idaei 
as  belonging  to  it,  lies  Sable  island,  26  m.  loac 
and  H  m.  wide,  surrounded  by  an  exuaici* 
bank,  and  consisting  of  little  else  than  a  aod? 
waste.  Being  in  Uie  track  of  vg—da  Mtl^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Eoropc,  it  if  tht 
scene  of  frequent  shipwrecks,  and  a  part?  d 
wreckers  are  maintained  on  it  by  the  prvna- 
cial  government  The  principal  riren  of  Xc«a 
Scotia  are  the  Annapolis  and  ShnbcDar«6a 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  the  Eut  V««» 
and  Middle  rivers,  into  the  harbor  of  Pifioa 
on  Northumberland  strait,  all  of  which  tft 
navigable ;  and  the  Avon,  Havre,  If er<ey,  MaA- 
way,  Clyde,  Shelbume,  TuskeU  and  Sc  Mary. 
The  Shubenacadie  canal,  in  connection  viti  a 
chain  of  lakes,  forms  an  inland  water  conaEa- 
nication  fh>m  the  harbor  of  Halifax  to  Coke- 
quid  bay.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Lake  Rossignol,  which  i^i  39  aa. 
long,  they  are  all  small.  The  surface  i»  mia- 
lating,  and  though  there  are  no  mountain!*  xhts9 
are  several  ranges  of  hUls,  most  of  which  traj- 
erse  the  country  in  an  £.  and  W.  directaoa. 
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The  highest  point,  Ardoise  hill  or  Arthor^s  Seat, 
is  onlj  810  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  the  land  has  a  general 
height  of  500  feet,  and  is  hilly  and  rugged,  and 
eontinnes  to  be  so  for  from  80  to  50  m.  inland. 
The  soil  varies  mnch  in  quality  and  fertility. 
The  valleys  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  produce 
hurge  crops  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  to  temperate  climates.  Along  the  8. 
d^ore  the  sofl  of  the  highlands  is  light  and  poor, 
but  toward  the  N.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  uplands. — ^The  geolo^cal  formations  of 
Nova  Scotia  range  lengthwise  with  the  penin- 
sula from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  Along  the  S.  coast  the 
crystalline  granitic  and  quartz  rocks  prevail, 
interspersed  with  belts  of  day  slates  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  interior  are  argil- 
laceous slates  which  afford  quarries  of  good 
roofing  slates.  Still  further  N.  the  slaty  for- 
mations become  less  metamorphic,  and  some 
are  recognized  by  the  fossils  they  contain  as 
belonging  to  the  Hamilton  group  of  the  upper 
sQarian ;  and  beyond  these,  toward  St.  Mary's 
bay  and  the  extension  of  its  line  up  the  Anna- 
polis river,  are  strata  of  the  devonian  and  car- 
Doniferous  periods.  The  latter  abut  against 
Qke  metamorphic  (gneissoid)  range  of  the  Cobe- 
quid  hills,  supposed  to  be  of  devonian  age ;  and 
near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  formations, 
among  strata  of  quartz  rock  and  of  olive  slates, 
18  found  a  large  bed  of  rich  iron  ores,  very 
complex  in  character,  consisting  of  micaceous 
q>ecular  and  ochreous  ores,  with  some  magnetic 
ore,  spathic  iron,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
one  place  the  bed  appears  to  be  120  feet  thick. 
It  ifl  traced  several  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Folly  and  Great  Village  rivers,  and  has  been 
worked  at  several  points.  East  of  Folly  river 
it  ia  found  at  the  workings  of  the  Londonderry 
Twining  company  from  10  to  18  feet  thick,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  micaceous  specular  ore  inter- 
mixed with  blocks  of  the  ferruginous  dolomite 
known  as  ankerite.  For  several  miles  the 
ore  ranges  within  300  to  500  yards  of  the  low- 
est coal  bed.  Similar  beds  of  ore  are  met  with 
along  the  same  range  in  the  devonian  slates  of 
Morse  river,  Nictau,  and  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  in  the  same  group  in  Pictou. 
At  the  latter  locality,  within  40  m.  of  the  Al- 
bion coal  mines,  the  ore  \b  very  abundant,  yield- 
ing 40  per  cent.  iron.  At  Morse  river  the  bed 
is  6  feet  thick,  partially  converted  into  magnetic 
ore,  but  the  sheets  of  it  abound  in  impressions 
of  marine  shells,  and  contain  carbonate  of  lime 
derived  from  these  organisms.  The  coal  meas- 
ures are  divided  into  several  separate  fields  by 
the  interposition  of  lower  rockis.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Hants  and  Colchester  they  form  a  long 
strip  S.  of  the  Cobequid  hills,  and  another  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Musquodoboit  river.  North 
of  the  Cobequid  hills  is  the  Cumberland  coal 
field,  whidi  unites  on  the  N.  W.  with  that  of 
New  Brunswick ;  and  in  the  N.  E.  end  of  the 
peninsula,  uniting  with  each  of  the  others,  is 
the  Pictou  coal  field.    The  formation  is  divided 


into  two  ^oups :  the  upper,  about  8,000  feet 
thick,  consists  of  grayish  and  reddish  sandstones 
and  ^ales  with  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  thin 
beds  of  limestone  and  coal;  and  the  lower, 
about  4,000  feet  thick,  is  composed  of  dark 
gray  sandstones  and  shales,  with  reddish  and 
brown  beds  of  bituminous  limestone,  of  iron 
ore,  and  very  valuable  beds  of  coal ;  and  still 
below  these  is  a  continuation  of  sandstones  and 
shales  known  as  the  gyp^erous  formation, 
amounting  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
in  the  upper  part  reddish  and  gray  sandstones 
and  shales,  and  below  these  conglomerates  and 
also  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  Ma- 
rine fossils  are  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures 
and  the  gypsiferous  formation,  intermingled 
with  terrestrial  organic  remains,  such  as  the 
upper  measures  contain  alone.  At  the  South 
Joggins  on  Chignecto  bay  are  remarkably  fine 
exposures  of  these  strata  along  a  range  of  about 
10  m.,  dipping  from  1 9**  to  25°.  They  were  meas- 
ured by  Sir  William  Logan,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness was  found  to  be  14,571  feet  No  fewer  than 
76  coal  beds  were  counted  among  the  strata. 
The  most  productive  coal  mines  of  the  province 
are  those  of  Pictou.  (See  Coal,  vol.  v.  p.  888.) 
Quarries  of  gypsum  are  extensively  worked  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mines  basin,  and  this  rock  as 
well  as  limestone  abounds  along  the  belt  of 
country  from  Minadie  to  Pugwash.  The  sand- 
stone strata  are  quarried  in  many  localities  for 
grindstones,  the  exports  of  which  from  Cum- 
berland in  1851  amounted  to  86,712  tons ;  and 
the  same  rocks  also  afford  beautifril  building 
stones  of  a  light  brown  color,  which  have  lately 
been  introduced  to  considerable  extent  into 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  quarries  of  these 
are  at  Dorchester  at  the  head  of  Chignecto  bay, 
and  also  at  the  head  of  Pictou  harbor.  Along 
the  S.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  trap  rock  extending  from  Brier  island 
to  Cape  Blomidon,  a  distance  of  about  130  m. 
It  forms  ranges  of  rude  columns  in  bold  preci- 
pices, not  unlike  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson. 
The  rock,  however,  is  more  varied  in  its  char- 
acter, as  it  is  intermixed  with  the  red  sandstones 
and  shales;  and  among  the  amygdaloids  which 
abound  along  this  coast  are  found  the  greatest 
variety  of  interesting  minerals  peculiar  to  this 
formation.  These  are  described  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Alger  in  a  paper  ^^  On  the  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,"  published 
in  file  *^  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences"  (voL  i.,  new  series,  1833). 
See  also  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson's  "  Acadian  Qe- 
ology,"  and  Lyell's  "  Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ica."— ^The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
its  rigor  is  greatly  moderated  by  the  almost  in- 
sular position  of  the  country  and  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  which  keeps  the  ports  facing  the  Atlan- 
tic free  from  ice  in  winter.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  8**  below  zero  to  80''  above  it ;  the 
average  of  the  coldest  month  at  Halifax  is  20**, 
and  that  of  the  hottest  70**.  Though  the  spring 
is  backward,  vegetation  is  remarkably  rapid. 
The  temperature  sometimes  varies  50*"  in  24 
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honre ;  bnt  tbe  weather  1b  considered  preferable 
to  that  of  Canada  East,  as  it  is  milder  in  winter 
and  not  so  excessirelj  hot  in  summer. — ^Abont 
one  fifth  of  the  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  oocnpied 
hj  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries,  inlets^  and  arms  of 
the  sea.  In  1850.  889,822  acres  were  cultivat- 
ed, 40,012  of  which  consisted  of  allavial  marshes 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  alons  the  bay  of  Fund  j 
by  means  of  dikes.  In  1852  the  agricnltoral  pro- 
dnee  was  as  follows:  wheat,  297,157  boshels; 
barley,  196,097;  rye,  61,488;  oats,  1,884,487; 
bockwheat,  170,801;  Indian  com,  84,475; 
peas  and  beans,  21,688;  grass  seeds,  8,686; 
potatoes,  1,986,789;  turnips,  467,127;  other 
roots,  82,825.  In  tiie  same  year  there  were 
produced  287,887  tons  of  hay,  8,618,890  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  652,069  lbs.  of  cheese.  In  1851 
there  were  28,789  horses,  248,718  homed  cat- 
tle, 282,180  sheep,  and  51,688  swine.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  fishing, 
and  some  combine  the  occupations  of  both  fish- 
ermen and  farmers.  Nearly  all  the  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  North  American  seas  fk'equent 
the  shores  of  Nova  8cotia.  In  1851  there  were 
812  vessels  of  48,888  tons  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries, with  crews  of  8,681  men,  and  5,161  boats 
with  6,718  men.  The  number  of  seines  and  nets 
was  80,154.  The  fish  cured  amounted  to  8,769 
tons,  beside  whidi  there  were  1,669  barrels  of 
aalmon,  8,586  of  shad,  100,047  of  mackerel, 
58,200  of  herring,  5,848  of  alevrives,  and  15,409 
of  smoked  herrings;  the  whole  valued  at 
£217,270.  Fish  oil  to  the  extent  of  189,250 
gallons^  valued  at  £17,754,  was  also  produced. 
The  wild  animals  and  birds  are  the  same  as 
those  gener^y  found  in  other  parts  of  North 
America,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  smaller  species,  their  numbers  have  been 
greatly  reduced. — ^The  manufactures  are  not 
numerous.  In  1850  there  were  1,158  saw 
mills,  886  grist  mills,  287  tanneries,  9  found- 
eries,  81  carding  and  weaving  establishments, 
17  breweries  ixkd  distilleries,  and  181  other 
manufactories  of  difierent  sorts.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  made 
was  as  follows:  leather,  £52,625;  boots  and 
shoes,  £78,654;  iron,  £8J121;  soap,  £28,277; 
and  candles,  £21,210.  There  were  114,992 
chaldrons  of  coal  and  79,795  tons  of  gypsum 
raised,  28,608  casks  of  lime  bumed,  and  2,845,- 
400  bricks  and  110,441  lbs.  of  maple  sugar 
made.  Ship  building  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1854  there 
were  built  244  vessels,  measuring  52,814  tons. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  fish,  thnber, 
beef,  pork,  grindstones,  gypsum,  lime,  and 
coal ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  in  1854  was 
£1,247,668.  The  value  of  imports  in  the  same 
vear  amounted  to  £1,791,083.  The  entrances 
in  1851  were  8,402  vessels,  tonnage  840,089, 
and  the  clearances  8,247  vessels,  tonnage 
888,088.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
coal,  fish,  tobacco,  and  various  manufactured 
goods. — ^The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  descent.    The  western  coun- 


ties are  principally  occupied  by  tlM  < 

ants  of  loyalist  emigrants  fW>m  the  VwSM 
States.  The  Irish  are  generally  settled  ia  tb« 
capital,  and  the  Scotch  in  the  eastern  cooa- 
ties.  There  are  some  aettlements  conpocel 
of  the  descendants  of  French  coloobts*;  and  m 
the  county  of  Lunenburg  there  ia  a  rac«  spra^ 
fh>m  some  German  and  Swise  Proteatanu  whs 
emigrated  from  Europe  in  1753.  The  1 
number  only  about  1,000. — ^Tbe  pTX>Tiiir«  i 
tains  several  colleges,  but  the  attempu  Bait 
to  form  a  university  by  uniting  some  of  then 
have  hitherto  been  nnsucce^bL  In  1W 
there  were  1,096  schools,  attended  by  tUUi 
scholars.  In  1854  the  public  expenditvta  1m 
education  amounted  to  £18,401.  The  nnfitk 
force  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  26,848  b«. 
divided  into  26  reg^ents,  beside  which  tbcrt 
are  generally  2  or  8  regular  British  reiriacito 
quartered  in  the  principal  towna.  The  PnAf- 
terians.  Episcopalians,  Roman  CathoBes.  ail 
Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religiooc  dcaa- 
minations.  The  church  of  En^and  is  eatahliifcii 
by  law,  and  the  amount  expended  for  eerleriv- 
tical  purposes  in  1854  was  £8,687.  KovaScolii 
was  created  a  diocese  in  17S7.  The  bishop  mi 
archdeacon  are  supported  by  the  pnrtnmt^ 
of  Great  Britain,  and  50  clergymen  ondcr  thtm 
are  paid  by  the  society  for  the  propegstius  ^ 
the  gospel.  There  are  two  Boman  CatMb 
bishops  within  the  province,  those  of  Cspe 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1851  there  v«« 
567  churches  belonging  to  all  dencwninatifs 
in  the  colony.— The  executive  officer  of  5rtfa 
Scotia  is  styled  lieutenant-governor.  He  it  as^ 
sisted  by  a  council  of  6  membera.  The  jet» 
latnre  consists  of  a  council  of  19  appcintec  fey 
the  governor  subject  to  the  appro%-al  of  xht 
crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  eWried  by  tb» 
people;  and  the  colonial  revenoe  is  csttira^ 
under  their  control.  The  common  and  aeataii 
laws  of  England,  altered  slightly  in  some  tmm 
to  suit  local  requirements,  are  in  force  hi  X^va 
Scotia.    The  revenue  of  the  colony,  priud|d|y 

raised  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  ■ ■■— ^ 

in  1854  to  £166,501,  and  the  expenditarv*  $m 
the  same  year  to  £169,159.  The  expcnSlM 
of  the  British  government  on  account  of  5«i>«a 
Scotia  amounted  in  1857  to  £15i,606.->5««m 
Scotia  is  said  to  have  been  diecovered  by  Aa 
Cabots  in  1497;  but  the  first  attempt  toVUa- 
nixe  it  was  made  by  De  Monta  and  eocae  other 
Frenchmen,  together  with  a  few  Jftmiti,  m 
1604.  They  called  the  conntry  Aca£a.  md 
for  8  yoars  made  efiforts  to  form  sfttlnaifi  m 
Port  Koyal,  St  Croix,  and  sotoe  other  \ 
but  they  were  at  length  expelled  by  the  < 
nists  of  Virginia,  who  claimed  Norm  Sc<4m  W 
right  of  original  discovery.  In  1621  Sir  Wi- 
liam  Alexander  obtained  a  grant  of  the  p«E^ 
aula  from  James  L,  and  in  the  patent  a  «aa 
called  Nova  Scotia.  Alexander's  inteatka  vaa 
to  colonize  the  country  upon  an  extensive  anwr ; 
but  when  the  coloniMa  arrived,  in  ICSl  tkey 
found  the  locaBties  where  they  intended  u 
settlements  already  occupied  by  forrjga  J  * 
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tkureTB.  They  did  not  consider  the  attempt  to 
establish  themselves  prudent,  and  therefore 
returned  to  their  natiye  oonntry.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  Nova  Bcotia  baronets  were 
created.  They  were  not  to  exceed  160  in  num- 
ber, and  were  in  fact  a  kind  of  joint  stock  com- 
pany for  colonizing  the  conntry,  each  of  whom 
was  to  receive  an  allotment  of  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aid  famished.  The  French  obtain- 
ed a  footing  in  Nova  Scotia  a  second  time,  and 
were  not  snbdned  till  Cromwell  sent  a  strong 
ft>roe  against  them  in  1654.  England  ceded 
the  country  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda 
in  1067;  but  the  English  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  ravage  the  French  settlements,  and 
in  1713  Nova  Scotia  was  restored  to  them.  For 
some  years  it  was  much  neglected;  but  in  1749 
efforts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  emigrants 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment. Some  4,000  settlers  and  their  families 
reached  the  colony  in  this  way,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Halifax.  The  French,  who  were 
still  numerous,  caused  considerable  annoyance 
and  loss  to  the  English  by  Joining  the  Indians 
in  making  war  ui>on  them.  They  were  at 
lengtii  either  expelled  or  subdued,  and  Louis- 
burg,  their  chief  stronghold  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  captured.  A  constitution  was 
granted  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1758 ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (Feb.  1768)  France  renounced 
all  future  claim  upon  any  of  her  former  posses- 
sions in  North  America.  New  Brunswick  and 
Cape  Breton  were  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  1784,  but  the  latter  was  reannexed  in  1819. 
NOVA  ZEMBLA  (Russ.  Novaya  Zemlia^  new 
land),  several  islands  situated  in  the  Arctic 
oceaa,  which  belong  to  Russia  and  form  a 
dependency  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
between  lat.  70*  80^  and  76**  80'  N.,  and  long. 
SI''  80'  and  77**  £.  Nova  Zembla  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Vaigatz,  which  lies  close 
to  the  mainland,  by  the  strait  of  Kara,  and 
ftt>m  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  by  the 
sea  of  Kara.  The  southernmost  island  of  the 
chain  is  separated  from  the  others  by  Matthe  ws^s 
strait,  and  further  N.  there  is  another  strait 
ealled  Cross  bay,  which  has  severd  arms  and 
forms  numerous  islands.  The  term  Nova  Zem- 
bla belongs  properly  to  the  S.  island  alone,  while 
the  one  in  the  centre  is  called  Matthews^s 
land,  to  the  N.  of  which  are  situated  Ltltke^s 
and  Barentz  lands,  supposed  to  form  one  island. 
The  mountains  upon  the  W.  coast  have  a  gen- 
eral height  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
ti:ie  greatest  elevation  being  8,475  feet.  The 
geological  formation  is  mostly  clay  slate  and 
gray  umestone.  The  soil  is  barren,  the  only 
Testation  being  mosses  and  lichens,  and  in 
some  places  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  The  mean 
summer  temperature  at  the  S.  extremity  is 
86.51%  and  that  of  winter  8.21^  The  islands 
have  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  visited 
by  fishermen  and  hunters  from  the  mainland. 
¥iA,  whales,  and  walruses  are  abundant  on  the 
coasts ;  and  reindeer,  arctic  bears,  and  foxes  are 
Bomeroua  on  the  islands.    Nova  Zembla  has 


been  ft^nented  by  Russian  hunters  for  many 

centuries,  and  of  late  years  several  exploring 

expeditions  have  been  sent  thither  by  Hie  ozar. 

NOVALIS.     See  HAnnrarBEBO)  Fbbdbiox 

VON. 

NOVARA,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Lepontian  Alps  and  Switzerland,  E. 
by  the  Ticino  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which 
separate  it  from  Lombardy,  S.  by  the  Po,  which 
separates  it  from  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Torino  and  Aosta. 
It  comprises  6  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  area  and  population,  are  as  follows  : 


ArMia 
•q.ni. 

Pop. 
ialSM. 

Korara 

6S0 
878 
584 
294 
814 
609 

190,660 
124,540 
88,748 
91410 
83,215 
181,195 

Blella 

Otsola. ; 

pAlluoa 

VaUcsia. .'.'.'.'.. 

YercelM 

Total 

%m 

578,892 

The  principal  part  of  this  division  of  Sardinia 
belonged  to  the  former  duchy  of  Mian,  and  is 
covered  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  which 
encloses  the  valley  of  the  Tosa,  into  which 
numerous  lateral  valleys  open,  each  adding  its 
tributary  stream  to  the  Tosa,  which  fini^y  dis- 
chargee its  waters  into  ^e  Lago  Maggiore. — 
The  arrondissement  of  Novara,  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sesia  and  Ticino,  is  level  in  its 
central  and  southern  portions,  which  form  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  but  hilly  in  the 
north.  The  soil  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  The 
principal  products  are  grain,  rice,  hemp,  and 
silk. — ^NovABA,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
situated  10  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticino,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Turin, 
and  about  60  m.  W.  by  railway  from  the  lat- 
ter city ;  pop.  26,963.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  bastions.  Parts  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions are  dismantled,  and  afford  pleasant  walks 
with  fine  views  of  Monte  Rosa  and  other  spurs 
of  the  Alps.  The  cathedral  of  Novara  is 
an  early  Lombard  building,  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  high  altar,  for  frescoes  by  Luini  and 
some  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  for  its 
archives,  rich  in  antiquities  of  the  lower  em- 
pire and  the  middle  ages,  and  above  all  for  its 
music.  The  church  of  San  Hetro  al  Rosario  is 
noted  for  the  sentence  passed  there  in  1807  on 
the  priest  Dolcino,  referred  to  in  Dante^s  In- 
femOy  who  was  condemned  for  preaching  Manl- 
chffiism  and  communistic  principles,  and  was 
burned  alive  at  Yercelli  together  with  his  mis- 
tress Margaret,  a  beautiful  nun  whom  he  had 
taken  from  her  convent.  Novara  is  fsonous  for 
thebattle  fought  there,  March  2S,  1849,  between 
the  Sardinians  under  Gen.  Ohrzanowski  and  the 
Austrians  under  Radetzky.  The  Sardinian  army 
was  completely  routed,  which  led  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of  his  son 
Victor  Emanuel,  and,  among  other  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace,  to  the  renunciation  on  the 
part  of  Sardinia  of  all  claims  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Lombardy. 
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NOVATIAN,  the  fonnder  of  a  sohiflmatical 
sect  in  the  Ohristian  church  in  the  8d  century. 
He  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  by  his  learn- 
ingf,  eloquence,  and  theological  writings  had 
won  a  high  reputation.  He  held  that  persons 
who  had  committed  the  more  ^evous  sins, 
and  especially  those  who  had  demed  their  faith 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  ought  not  to  be 
received  again  into  the  church.  One  of  the 
foremost  defenders  of  the  contrary  opinion  was 
the  priest  Com^us,  who  in  260  was  proposed 
to  succeed  Fabian  in  the  see  of  Rome,  ^ova- 
tian,  unable  to  prevent  his  election,  withdrew 
from  communion  with  him,  was  excommuni- 
cated by  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  261,  and 
was  almost  immediately  afterward  set  up  as  a 
rival  bishop  by  his  own  party.  His  principal 
coa^jntor  was  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Car- 
thage, who  had  already  become  notorious  by 
his  violent  opposition  to  Cyprian,  the  bishop 
of  that  see.  Respecting  the  ftindamental  doc- 
trines of  the  church  there  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  Kovatians  and  other  Christians. 
"  Their  peculiarity  was,"  says  Mosheim,  **  that 
they  would  not  receive  into  the  church  persons 
who  after  being  baptized  fell  into  the  greater 
sins.  They  did  not,  however,  exclude  them 
from  all  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  They  con- 
sidered the  Christian  church  therefore  as  a  so- 
ciety of  innocent  persons,  who  from  their  en- 
tering into  it  had  stained  themselves  with  no 
grievous  sin ;  and  hence  it  followed  that  in  their 
eyes  all  associations  of  Christians  which  opened 
the  door  for  the  return  of  gross  oflfenders  were 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  true  churches  of 
Christ.  Hence  they  assumed  the  name  of  c^p- 
thariy  or  the  pure,  and  moreover  rebaptized 
those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the  Cath- 
olics." The  sect  lasted  until  about  the  6th 
century. 

NOVATION,  a  law  term  introduced  recently 
into  use  by  English  and  American  lawyers,  from 
the  Roman  civil  law.  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
creation  of  a  new  debt  or  contract  in  substitu- 
tion for  an  old  one.  It  differs  from  a  mere  re- 
newal, such  as  takes  place  when  A  renews  a 
credit  he  has  given  B,  or  receives  a  new  debt  or 
obligation  from  B  in  payment  of  an  old  one. 
To  a  novation  there  are  three  parties.  It  takes 
place  when  A  owes  B,  and  C  owes  A,  and  A 
transfers  to  B.in  payment  of  his  debt  C*s  debt  to 
him,  A  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  A  is  no  longer 
the  debtor  of  B  nor  the  creditor  of  C;  and  B 
is  no  longer  the  creditor  of  A,  but  has  become 
the  creditor  of  C ;  and  C  is  no  longer  the  debtor 
of  A,  but  has  become  the  debtor  of  B.  In  the 
civil  law,  the  new  contract  of  C  to  pay  B,  and 
the  discharge  of  A*8  debt  to  B  by  the  transfer 
of  A*s  daim  on  C,  would  be  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent forms  of  novation.  By  our  law,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  thing,  and  the  whole  transaction 
forms  one  novation.  It  is  a  universal  principle 
in  the  law  of  England  and  of  this  country,  that 
a  promise  can  be  enforced  at  law  only  when  it 
is  founded  upon  a  consideration.  This  rule  is 
applied  to  the  case  of  novation;  the  effect 


of  it  is.  that  the  original  liabilitica  must  be  t» 
tinguished  and  discharged  br  the  novitioii,  mi 
their  discharge  is  tlien  a  sufficient  consklcrvtMa 
for  the  new  liabilities.  Thus,  C  becomes  Um 
debtor  of  B  by  the  above  described  novatica; 
and  when  B  claims  the  debt  of  C,  the  cuomA- 
eration  on  which  the  daim  can  be  upheld  t>  Um 
fact  that  C*s  debt  to  A  was  dischaiVed.  So  if 
B  daims  the  debt  from  A,  and  A  interpotcs  kai 
agreement  to  release  him,  that  agreeincot  it 
valid  only  because  B  has  received  Ct  deU  to 
A  by  way  of  consideration  for  his  release  c4  A 
Thus  all  the  parts  of  this  transaction  are  nati- 
ally  connected  and  dependent.  Heoce,  an  or- 
der by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  directiBg  hia  to 
pay  the  debt  to  some  one  to  whom  the  rredilor 
IS  indebted,  operates  as  the  sabsdtotion  of  a  acv 
debt  for  an  old  only  when  the  order  is  arocoted, 
and  when  the  original  creditor  of  him  who  orw 
the  order  has  agreed  to  receive  the  mxjt^itA 
order  in  payment  of  hb  claim.  This 
tion  may  be  oral  only,  none  of  the 
being  in  writing,  because  C,  the  original  i 
iter  of  A,  does  not  undertaJce  to  pay  A*»  dcte 
to  B,  inasmuch  as  A^s  debt  b  entirely  diMrhaifW 
by  the  novation ;  but  C  contracts  a  new  dei4  to 
B.  Thb  therefore  does  not  come  nndcr  tks 
provision  of  the  statute  of  fraoda,  requiiiag  tto 
the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  thi«U 
be  in  writing.  Hence  also,  if,  after  the  trHs- 
action  b  complete,  C  wholly  fails  to  pay  BL  Fi 
claim  against  A  does  not  revive,  for  the  rcssoa 
that  A^s  debt  to B  was  whoUydboharged ;  mi 
thb  is  reasonable,  because  CTs  debt  to  A  wm 
wholly  discharged,  and  therefore  A  wouMbsvt 
no  claim  over  on  C,  if  he,  A,  were  obliged  to 
pav  hb  original  debt  to  B. 

NOVEL  (It  fun>ella),  a  prose  fiction,  a  asr 
rative  of  a  series  of  fictitious  events  cocaectcA 
by  a  plot,  and  involving  descriptions  of  $tnm 
and  portraitures  of  character.  Its  ooottflii 
being  products  of  the  imagination,  are  poctM; 
its  form  b  narrative.  Its  exceUence,  lik«  t^ 
of  an  epic  or  drama,  lies  in  the  apprebcsM 
and  truthful  exhibition  of  the  conrae  of  fa^MS 
things.  As  usually  regarded,  it  is  the  Itoitf 
stadium  of  the  epic,  heir  to  its  dignitisi  mi 
subject  to  its  sDsthetio  code,  and  may  bcv  tht 
title  of  the  prose  epic  of  contemporary  !iei 
Unlike  that,  however,  it  iUustrates  the  tm* 
features  rather  than  the  fundamental 
teristics  of  an  age,  private  and  local  more  th« 
historical  events,  and  the  phases  of  society  n* 
ther  than  the  genius  of  a  religion  or  ri-iliTifr^ 
Goethe  thus  distinguishes  the  novel  froai  th> 
drama:  "In  the  novel,  sentiments  and  etrst»  sn 
chiefly  to  be  represented ;  in  the  drama,  ckir 
acter  and  actions.  The  hero  of  the  noid  Mt 
be  passive,  at  least  not  in  a  hi^  degree  artnv: 
but  the  dramatic  hero  must  act ;  every  tbaf 
resbts  him,  and  he  overcomes  the  hiodrsncvs  <r 
succumbs."  The  medissval  romances  of  chiv- 
alry abound  in  preternatural  marveU;  mott  d 
the  earlier  noveb  sought  to  escape  in  ttmm 
measure  from  the  ordiJuu7  limits  of  actsal  li 
by  adopting  for  their  themes  travek, 
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elopemeDts,  adyentores  with  banditti,  or  eyents 
of  past  history ;  bat  the  noyel  now  in  yogne  is 
Duunly  occupied  with  depicting  and  analyzing 
familiar  social  phenomena.    A  philosopher  of 
the  last  century  conceiyed  that  wheneyer  the 
eoonom  J  of  municipal  arrangements  should  be 
so  perfected  as  to  preyent  all  contraband  trad- 
ing and  highway  robbery,  and  so  yigilantly  de- 
tectiye  as  to  sketch  not  only  the  physiognomy 
but  also  the  biography  of  eyery  trayeller  on 
his  passport,  romance  writing  would  become 
obsolete  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary  ma- 
terials.   Yet  noyels  are  now  produced  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  and  without  dependence 
on  sQch  elements  for  their  success.    The  essen- 
tial requisite,  to  which  all  other  qualities  are 
incidental,  is  that  they  be  interesting  as  stories, 
since  their  aim  is  to  amuse,  or  at  most  to  in- 
struct by  amusing.    They  haye  no  strict  artis- 
tic form,  being  in  turn  narratiye,  descriptiye, 
didactic,  and  lyrical  ^    may  be  designed  to 
illustrate  any  idea,  phase,  or  tendency  of  mod- 
em life ;  and  may  mtroduce  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  morals,  religion,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, history,  art,  literature,  and  science. — Ro- 
mances haye  existed  from  immemorial  anti- 
quity among  the  principal  nations  of  the  East. 
The  Chinese  haye  in  their  oldest  literature 
parables,  maryellous  fictitious  narratiyes,  and 
epopee;  and  for  many  centuries  they  haye 
had  noyels  of  &miliar  and  social  life  compara- 
ble to  those  of  Europe.    They  only  among  the 
A^atic  nations  haye  delineated  in  their  noyels 
the  phenomena  of  common  and  domestic  life, 
recounting  the  conyersations,  cares,  and  habits 
of  die  household,  without  intermingling  unreal 
maryels.    The  play  of  the  passions,  the  con- 
flicts of  interest,  the  constraint  of  moral  habits, 
and  the  analysis  of  sentiments  are  the  usual 
themes  of  both  the  Chinese  noyel  and  drama. 
By  their  names  as  well   as  characters  the 
heroes  might  pass  for  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Canton  or  Nankin.    They  abound  in  detailed 
descriptions,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  images  and  epithets,  and  are  among  the 
best  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
priyate  life  of  the  people.    Among  their  clas- 
aio  romances  are  the  ^^  Four  Great  Maryels' 
Books,^'  and  the  "  Stories  of  Pirates  on  the 
Coast  of  Eiang-nan."     The  romance  of  the 
Hindoos  is  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  but  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fantastic  and  marvellous  narra- 
tiyes.   The  scenes  are  in  abysses  of  the  sea,  on 
perilous  mountain  heights,  or  in  yague  imagi- 
nary spaces.    There  are  princes  contending 
with  giants,  princesses  stolen  away  by  genii, 
metamorphoses,  and  magical  talismans.    Their 
traditions  and  eyen  their  histories  are  disflg- 
nred  by  their  loye  of  the  maryellous,  and 
abound  in  extrayagant  flctions.    Many  of  their 
parables  and  fables  are  designed  to  oonyey 
philosophical    and   religious   doctrine.     The 
character  .of  Hindoo  fiction  has  made  some 
scholars  suppose  that  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
tales  were  originally  deriyed  from  India.    Dur- 
ing the  present  century  several  Chinese  and 


Indian  noyels  haye  been  translated  into  Euro- 
pean languages.     The  Arabian  tales  of  the 
*^  Thousand  and  Cue  Nights''  are  examples  of 
romantic  fiction,  highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  the 
recital  of  which  is  still  more  fascinating  and 
general  among  the  people  of  the  East  than  is  the 
perusal  of  printed  novels  among  the  western 
public.  Excepting  Xenophon,  whose  (7^r(>p<e^Mi 
resembles  a  historical  romance,  the  principal 
Greek  writers  of  prose  fiction  were  Heliodoms, 
Achilles  Tatius,  and  Longus,  all  of  whom  Hved 
after  the  8d  Christian  century.    The  story  of 
the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  by  Helio- 
dorus,  a  Christian  bishop  in  Thessaly,  was  writ- 
ten in  a  pure  and  elegant  style,  and  became  the 
model  of  subsequent  Greek  romances.   Achilles 
Tatius  also  recounted  the  adventures  of  two 
loyers,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon.  The  **  Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  of  Longus  is  a  pastorid  romance, 
containing  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos.    The  Milesian  fables  and  the 
romance  attributed  to  Diogenes  Antonius  have 
not  been  preserved.     The  romance  rapidly 
degenerated,  and  its  later  and  worst  specimens 
ill  Greek  were  the  love  stories  of  "  Chariton 
and  Aphrodisias,"  of  "Chaireas  and  Callir- 
rhoe,"  of  "  Anthia  and  Abrooomas"  by  Xeno- 
phon  of  Ephesus,  and  of   ^^Hysminias  and 
Hysmine"  by  Eustathius.     Prose  fiction  had 
appeared  in  Latin  in  the  2d  century  in  the 
Satyrieon  of  Petronius  and  the  Metamorpho- 
•eon,  or  **  Golden  Ass,"  of  Apuleius,  which 
are  its  only  noteworthy  examples.    Most  of 
these  classical  romances  relate  the  adventures 
of  loyers,  carried  away  by  pirates  or  otherwise 
separated,  witnessing  rites  of  magic  and  rdigion^ 
secret  orgies,  and  infamous  revelries  in  ^e 
cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  at  last 
reunited  by  extraordinary  coincidences.    They 
were  however  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
highly  reputed  as  to  form  an  important  part 
of  the  literature.    In  the  8th  centmy  appeared 
in  Greek  the  ecclesiastical  romance  of  ^^  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat,"  by  St  John  of  Damascus, 
perhaps  translated  from  the  Syriac. — The  first 
medisBval  romances  were  metrical.    Whether 
their  materials  and  spirit  were  borrowed  from 
Scandinavia  and  nortiiem  Germany,  especially 
through  the  Normans,  or  from  the  East  through 
the  Spanish  Moors  and  crusaders,  or  whether 
they  were  relics  and  products  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  genius,  are  questions  not  yet  determined. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  cultivated  by  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  the  trouveres  of 
Normandy  from  the  11th  century.    Narrative 
poetry  soon  abounded  throughout  feudal  Eu- 
rope.   The  wandering  minstrels,  under  divers 
names,  invented,    trandated,    and    amplified 
stories  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
households  alike  of  lords  and  peasants,  rehears- 
ing known  facts  and  genealogies,  transforming 
chronicles  and  legends  into  romances  of  chiv- 
alnr,  reproducing  from  classic  history  Alex- 
ander as  a  knight  errant  and  Virgil  as  a  pow- 
erful magician,  adapting  Byzantine  tales,  and 
devising  facetious  and  scandalous  narratives 
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of  real  life.  The  rommoae  of  chiTalrj  intro- 
duood  kaighta  whose  enterprise,  virtaes,  mar- 
tial aohierements,  and  sentimenta  of  honor  and 
delicacy  were  carried  to  an  extravagant  and 
ft^idons  perfection,  who  became  the  exemplars 
of  ideal  knight  errantry  in  the  14th  and  15th 
eentnries.  The  transformation  of  the  metri* 
cal  into  prose  romances  was  in  part  owins 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  advantage  of 
metre  for  purposes  of  recital  being  thus  super- 
seded, and  in  part  to  the  natural  evolution  of 
prose  forms  out  of  metrical  beginnings,  as  had 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  classical  litera- 
ture. Prose  fictions,  however,  celebrated  Ar- 
thur, Charlemagne,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
chivalry,  and  were  as  tedious  and  artless  as 
their  predecessors,  though  they  were  composed 
with  greater  regard  to  probability,  and  began 
to  picture  manners  instead  of  being  mere  rhap- 
sodies of  feats  of  battle.  In  the  prose  narra- 
tives of  ^^ Lancelot  of  the  Lake"  and  of 
^^Fierceforeet"  are  found  minute  and  truthful 
accounts  of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other 
ehivalric  displays.  The  lord  de  la  Koue 
(1587)  thus  mentions  the  taste  for  these  ro- 
mances: ^^The  ancient  fables  whose  relikes 
doe  yet  remain,  namely,  *  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,' 
•Pierceforest,'  *  Tristram,'  *Giron  the  Court- 
eous,* and  such  others,  doe  beare  witness  of 
this  olde  vanitie ;  herewith  were  men  fed  for 
the  space  of  500  yeeres,  nntill  our  language 
growing  more  polished,  and  our  mindes  more 
ticklish,  they  were  driven  to  invent  some 
nouelties  wherewith  to  delight  us.  Thus  came 
7*  bookes  of  Amftilia  into  light  among  us  in 
this  last  age.  But  to  say  y*  truth,  Spaine  bred 
them,  and  France  new  clothed  them  in  gay 
garments.'*  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  to  them,  the  romances  of  chivaliy  did  not 
sink  into  disrepute  until  the  customs  of  chival- 
ry became  obsolete  and  were  thrown  into  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  by  Cervantes.  Scandinavia 
abounded  in  legendary  romances,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  on  nationid  subjects,  as  the  Omey- 
4nga  Saga^  the  ffewuhringloy  the  Eyrbyggia 
8aga^  and  the  more  imaginary  legends  of  the 
Nibdungen  and  the  Vohtungtn.  They  have  a 
bold,  vigorous,  and  gloomy  character  peculiar 
to  themselves.  At  a  later  period  the  themes 
of  French  and  English  romance,  as  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Sir  Percival,  and  Sir  Tevain^  were  bor- 
rowed and  modified  by  the  North.  Germany 
also  had  a  peculiar  cycle  of  heroes  derived 
flrom  her  own  traditional  history  as  heir  of  the 
Boman  empire,  such  as  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths  (Dietrick  of  Bern),  celebrated  by  the 
minnesingers,  Attila  (Etzel),  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  Ganther,  king  of  Burgundy.  Many  Teuton- 
ic heroes  also  are  celebrated  in  the  Heldenhuch. 
The  German  romances  are  of  a  more  fierce 
and  unrefined  character  than  the  French,  from 
which  they  also  differ  in  freely  employing  the 
preternatural  and  magical  arts  of  the  subter- 
ranean Duergar  or  dwarfs.  The  Gothic  ro- 
mance was  little  cultivated  by  the  Italians. 
They  adopted  from  the  French  the  tales  of 


CHiarlamagpe  and  his  paladins,  wlikh,  bowww^ 
attracted  little  attention  till  Boiardo,  Bcni. 
Pulci,  and  Ariosto  made  them  the  Umm  U 
poems  that  were  diffuse  and  rambling  ia  M;m, 
yet  far  superior  in  regularity  and  bessty  d 
diction  to  the  earlier  romances.    Tb«M  r»- 
mances  had  been  known  for  two  oentuneft  is 
France  before  they  were  introduced  into  Itilj. 
Of  the  Spanish  group  *  *  Amadis  de  Gaol  **  if  tbs 
head  and  type.    The  story  of  the  Holy  GnsI  ii 
essentially  religious ;  that  of  Charlemagne  k  c»- 
sentially  militi^ ;  and  both  relate  to  hiitfirical 
events.  But  the  *^  Amadis.*'  says  Ticknor,  **  'mi 
imagination  all  compact.*'    Its  cbronolonr  sa4 
geography  are  alike  unsettled  and  unccrtaia ;  % 
has  no  purpose  except  to  illustrate  th*  TirtMs 
of  a  perfect  knight ;  and  its  variety  in  stjle  sad 
topics  is  superior  to  that  of  other  similar  wgcia. 
It  is  by  general  consent  the  best  of  all  the  oU 
romances  of  chivalry.    The  story  cnlminaUs  ia 
the  marriage  of  Amadis  with  Oriana,  the  rakr 
of  the  hero  and  the  constancy  of  the  hcrua* 
triumphing  over  the  thousand  obstacles  inter- 
posed by  rivals,  giants,  sorceren^  and  elh« 
hostile  powers.     *"  Amadis**  was  succeeded  I7 
"Palmerin  of  England,*'  and  each  wm  kU 
parent  of  a  long  series,  for  which  an  nnexsa- 
pled  passion  prevailed  in  Spain  during  t^  UA 
century.    The  ^^Don  Quixote'^  is  at  ooes  a 
proof  of  their  vast  popularity  and  a  monoMaft 
of  their  overthrow.    This  class  attained  iti 
highest  perfection  in  France^  and  the  orifiaaii 
of  the  minority  of  romances  were  in  Frcacki 
which  was  then  the  court  language  of  Ec^r- 
land.    The  legends  concerning  Arthur  and  kii 
circle  of  knights  were  formed  by  the  y««ai 
minstrels  from  Breton  lays,  and  from  the  «b- 
gin  of  the  romances  they  rivalled  thoss  d 
Charlemagne  in  popularity  both  in  Franet  ml 
England.    There  are  few  original  compo«tiu« 
in  old  English  metrical  romance.    The  Jf'r« 
d* Arthur^  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Malorr.  m 
the  finest  relic  in  prose  (1465).    This  budy  d 
Arthurian  legend  has  served  as  a  m^»m*  «c 
subjects  and  suggestions  to  some  of  the  grt^ 
est  English  poets  from  Spenser  to  TennjKA. 
— ^The  DecameroM  of  Boccaccio  coanistt  U 
short  stories  (noctUe),  which  follow  the  m/t- 
diieval  fabliaux^  or  facetious  tales  of  rval  IiSt« 
instead  of  the  longer  romantic  narrativea.  71i<y 
are  novels  of  gallantry,  collected  frooi  Tsriwai 
sources,  and  invested  in  a  charming  rtyk;  and 
they  present  a  peculiar  form  of  finished  pn« 
fiction,  which  was  continued  bv  Saochetti.  Cor 
tio,  Grazzina,  Firenzuola,  Bandello,  and  oChcsa. 
In  the  15th  century  the  romances  of  chiraby  \a&. 
run  their  course  in  France,  but  the  /M»aMM  or 
novelettes  of  love  intrigue,  like  those  of  Bue- 
caccio,  remained.    These  were  varied  by  an  ori- 
ginal and  still  almost  unique  example  of  the  ^ 
tion  of  satiric  humor  in  the  worics  of  Fabrlsif 
The  pastoral  romance  introduced  into  Italy 
in  the  Arcadia  of  the  Ke^wlitan  Sannaoars 
was  previously  much  cultivated  by  Che  Porta- 
guese  poetis  and  was  naturalized  in  fiianiA 
prose  by  Montemayor,  whoee  ** Diana*  "^ 
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m&mtlf  ta  much  oelebrated  and  imitated  as  the 
«« Amadifl."  The  <' Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  6id- 
nej  blends  pastoral  with  ohivalroiis  manners, 
is  remarkable  for  its  ideality,  and  indicates 
(he  transition  to  the  romances  of  conventional 
love  and  metaphyBical  irallantrj,  tedious  from 
their  length  and  insipidity,  a  prominent  ex- 
ample of  which  is  the  Asirie  of  D^Urf^  (1610). 
The  reigning  onest  after  increased  dignity  and 
artifice  of  style  appears  in  its  extreme  in  the 
"Knphnee'' of  Lilly.  Gomberville,  Calpren^e, 
and  Mile.  Scud^ri  ccmtinned  this  species,  which 
washi^ly  esteemed  in  France  through  the  17th 
eentory,  though  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  com- 
bmed  modem  ideas  of  courage,  courtesy,  and 
fiddity  with  stories  of  ancient  Greeks,  £gyp* 
tians,  Babylonians,  and  Pwsians,  in  prolix  works 
of  many  volumes  each.  The  earl  of  Orrery  at- 
temoted  in  his  **  Parthenissa"  to  naturalize  it  in 
Kngiand.  Its  counterpart  was  produced  by  the 
poe#  Scarron  in  the  Mfoan  eomiquSy  which  de* 
tvled  a  long  series  of  adventures  as  low  as  those 
of  Ze  ffrand  Gyrus  were  elevated.  The  pica* 
reeque  novel  had  been  raised  into  vogue  by  the 
LoMorillo  de  Torme$  of  Mendoza  (1575),  of  which 
many  imitations  appeared  in  the  literature  of 
Spain  and  other  countries.  Thus  early  in  the 
17th  century  prose  fiction  in  most  of  its  leading 
^pes,  as  the  short  amusing  story  of  gallantry, 
ue  romance  of  enchantment  and  heroic  chivid- 
ry,  the  pastoral  romance,  the  riotous  satire,  the 
picaresque  and  the  philosophical  novel,  had  be- 
oome  an  established  form  of  literature  in  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe. — ^The  more  com- 
plete development  of  the  novel  in  England  was 
neariy  contemporary  with  the  decline  of  the  tra-* 
gio  drama.  It  aimed  to  perform  for  a  refined 
and  reflecting  age  the  service  which  had  been 
rendered  by  the  drama  to  a  ruder  and  more 
chivalric  period.  As  the  wilder  passions  and 
isopiOses  of  society  became  more  restrained,  the 
narrative  style  was  called  into  vogue  to  give  an 
even  and  detailed  development  of  sentiment 
and  incident  Though  incapable  of  so  power- 
lol  an  effect  as  tragedy,  novels  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  wider  license  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  of  fuller  descriptions  and  more  minute 
diaraoterizations.  Oontemporary  with  the  com- 
ic dramatists,  who  substituted  conventional  wit, 
maTim,  and  sentiment  for  passion,  Mrs.  Behn 
produced  tales  which  iustified  the  sarcasm 
of  Steele  that  she  ^'understood  the  practical 
part  of  love  better  than  the  speculative ;"  and 
ner  socccssors  and  imitators,  Mrs.  Mauley  and 
ILrs.  Haywood,  indicate  a  like  reaction  from 
the  stilted  and  extravagant  character  of  the 
older  romances  to  the  topics  and  personages 
of  real  life.  The  only  English  prose  fictions  of 
the  time  marked  by  high  poetic  ideality  were 
Bonyan^s  allegories  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress'' 
and  the  "Holy  War."  The  modem  novel  be- 
gan in  England  with  Defoe  and  Swift.  The 
graphic  details  of  the  career  of  Eobinson  Om- 
soe  have  rarely  been  excelled  in  veri^militude. 
The  work  has  also  the  charm  of  emancipating 
the  reader  from  the  haunts  of  ordinary  society, 


and  introducing  him  with  consummate  skill  to 
the  refiections  and  incidents  of  a  struggle  for 
life  on  a  desolate  island.  The  effect  of  this  and 
the  other  fictions  of  Defoe  (one  of  which,  the 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  was  tfdcen  by  the  earl 
of  Ohatham  for  a  trae  history)  is  caused  by  the 
vivid  delineation  and  concatenation  of  practical 
details,  which  give  to  the  adventures  the  force  of 
realities  commanding  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  observer.  The  series  of  Arthurian,  Uto- 
pian, and  Arcadian  romances,  and  the  novel  of 
French  and  Italian  gallantnr,  had  thus  been 
succeeded  by  a  work  marked  by  all  the  severity 
and  apparent  probability  of  history.  The  sat- 
irist of  the  age  was  Swift^  whose  prototype,  if 
he  had  any,  was  Rabelais,  and  whose  '*  Gul- 
liver's Travels"  are  equally  interesting  whether 
read  with  or  without  reference  to  the  allegor- 
ical and  satirical  meaning.  The  novel  was  im* 
proved  by  its  three  great  masters,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  presented  the  pas* 
sion  of  love  according  to  its  action  amid  the 
improved  manners,  the  complicated  and  artifi^ 
cial  distinctions  introduced  by  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, the  contrast  between  town  and  countryi 
and  ^e  real  aspects  and  interests  of  ordinary 
life.  Though  the  novels  of  Richardson  are  of 
length,  their  accumulation  of  minute 
its  and  shadings,  their  profound  knowledge 
of  human  sentiments  ana  passions,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  enlisted  the  pas- 
sions on  the  side  of  virtue,  made  them  an  im- 
mense advance  on  all  their  predecessors.  **  It 
requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
^^to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
huge  folios  of  inanity  over  which  our  an- 
cestors yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he 
can  estimate  the  delight  they  must  have  expe- 
rienced from  this  unexpected  return  to  trath 
and  nature."  Yet  they  incurred  the  criticism 
of  D'Alembert,  La  nature  e$t  bonne  d  imiier^ 
mais  nan  pasjuaqu'd  V ennui,  Richardson  ex- 
celled especially  m  his  female  characters,  his 
**  Clarissa  Harlowe"  being  his  noblest  tribute 
to  feminine  purity.  The  novels  of  Fielding  in- 
dicate a  less  sentimental  tendency,  are  less 
marked  by  delicacy  of  perception  and  com- 
mand of  pathos,  and  more  by  fiow  of  animal 
spirits,  vivacity  of  manner,  sagacity  in  grasp- 
ing and  skill  in  epitomizing  characters,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  better  and  worse 
features  of  English  life.  The  plot  also  of  his 
masterpiece,  *^Tom  Jones,"  is  admitted  to  be 
of  unequalled  perfection,  the  thread  of  interest 
being  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  catastrophe; 
and  the  whole  work  reveals  his  versatile,  hu- 
morous, and  adventurous  genius.  He  makea 
the  novel  include  wit,  love,  satire,  humor,  ob- 
servation, and  wisdom.  In  contrast  with  Field- 
ing was  Smollett,  who  delineated  rather  the 
eccentric  than  the  common  features  of  charac- 
ter, dealing  in  humorous  exaggeration,  invent- 
ing burlesque  personages,  incidents,  rencontreS| 
and  oddities  of  speech  and  action.  His  charac- 
ters are  generally  caricatures  and  his  scenes 
exteavagant.    His  humor  is  rather  farcical  than 
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oomic,  and  yet  be  rarelj  &ila  in  his  aim  to  exdte 
laughter.  His  works  were  in  their  time  per- 
haps the  greatest  triumph  in  the  art  of  literary 
entertainment.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that 
FSeldiDg  and  Smollett  painted  chiefly  ^  charac- 
ters of  manners,"  while  Bichardson  painted 
**  characters  of  nature."  The  "  Tristram  Shan- 
dy" of  Sterne  offers  a  phase  of  humor  differ- 
ing from  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  almost  unique  in  English  literature.  The 
book  has  little  plot  or  continuous  action,  its  in- 
terest depending  on  its  personages  and  senti- 
ments, and  its  humor  ansing  from  the  quiet 
and  almost  unconscious  development  of  secrets 
of  character.  It  follows  the  theory  that  **  a  plot 
is  good  for  nothing  except  to  bring  in  good 
things,"  and  it  abounds  in  felicities  of  diction, 
subtleties  of  insight,  and  in  tenderness  ana 
pathos  which  are  sometimes  melodramatic 
These  four  great  novelists  of  the  reign  of 
(George  11.  were  succeeded  by  inferior  but 
unequal  imitators.  Amouff  the  best  produc- 
tions were  the  "  Rasselas"  of  Johnson,  tne  "  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  the  "  Castle 
of  Otranto"  of  Walpole,  the  "Old  English 
Baron"  of  Clara  Reeve,  the  "  Fool  of  Qual- 
ity" of  Henry  Brooke,  the  "Man  of  Feeling" 
and  "  Man  of  the  World  "  of  Mackenzie,  Uie 
"Evelina"  and  "Cecilia"  of  Madame  d'Arblay, 
and  the  oriental  romance  of  "Vathek"  by 
Beckford.  These  productions  were  notsufS- 
oient  to  support  the  dignity  of  this  species  of 
literature,  and  a  mass  of  worthless  productions 
were  issued  from  the  Minerva  press  and  widely 
distributed  by  circulating  libraries.  Charles 
Lamb  describes  the  heroes  as  "  persons  neither 
of  this  world  nor  of  any  conceivable  one ;  an 
endless  string  of  activities  without  purpose,  of 
purposes  wiUiout  a  motive."  Absurd  in  plot 
and  characterization,  weak  in  conception  and 
execution,  and  ridiculous  from  their  sentiment- 
alism,  they  were  nevertheless  read  wiUi  avidity 
by  both  sexes  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life. 
A  different  tendencyjprompted  perhaps  by  the 
Gothic  romance  of  Walpole,  appear^  in  the 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Raddiffe,  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Misses  Porter. 
Mrs.  Raddiffe  is  the  chief  of  these  practitioners 
in  picturesque  horrors  and  vague  perils,  in  ad- 
ventures by  night  in  storm  and  solitude,  in 
mined  casdes  witn  wild  banditti,  while  half- 
heard  sounds  and  glimpses  of  visions  haunt  the 
imagination.  A  stricter  realism  was  manifested 
by  Miss  Edge  worth  and  Miss  Austen,  who  de- 
scribed domestic  life  with  minuteness,  good 
sense,  a  clear  moral  aim,  and  charming  simpli- 
city of  style.  Daring  the  era  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  tendency  to  embody  social  specu- 
lations and  aspirations  in  fiction  appeared  espe- 
cially in  the  works  of  Bage  and  Holcroft,  ana  in 
the  "Caleb  Williams"  of  Godwin.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  British  novel  writing  when  the 
author  of  "Waverley"  became  its  unrivalled 
head.  The  Minerva  press  not  unequally  disputed 
the  field  of  popularity  and  success  wiUi  the  best 
productions   of  his  immediate   predecessors. 


Scott  may  be  said  to  hare  oreatod  the  1 
romance  as  a  new  department  of  Eogliali  Ut«r»- 
ture.  His  retrospective  cast  of  mind,  genial 
sympathies,  historic  sagadty,  and  creative  iam^ 
ffination  enabled  him  to  give  a  vivid  and  tnth- 
ml  reproduction  to  past  characters,  mancn, 
thouffhts,  and  passions.  He  raised  a  hiflitf 
standard  of  novel  writing  than  bad  been  before 
known,  and  substituted  for  the  vapid  sfntiwift 
alism  and  inane  extravagance  wniefa  bad  hmtm 
in  fashion,  good  sense,  senuine  humane  fiwii£^ 
power  and  beauty  of  oescriptioci,  and  li^Klike 
mipersonations  both  of  manly  and  Trnniilj 
character  in  all  ranks  from  the  throne  to  tbe 
cotta^.  Notwithstanding  his  pretaiincBt  ase- 
cess.  It  is  alleged  by  Ruskm  and  Bonaea  that  ha 
did  not  truly  understand  the  feudal  and  chiv^ 
rous  times  which  he  repreeenta  in  some  of  Us 
novels,  and  that  his  vivid  scheme  of  waedmrt^ 
ism  and  feudalism  was  essentially  false.  8ace 
Scott  the  British  novelists  are  the  moat  nacr- 
ous class  in  the  list  of  authors.  In  the  year  189^ 
when  the  Waverley  series  was  at  the  b«i^  «f 
its  popularity,  the  British  mnsenm  added  haft 
26  novels  in  76  volumes  to  its  library ;  in  1890, 
it  added  101  novels  in  206  vols. ;  in  1  fe50t.  96  w* 
els  in  210  vols. ;  in  1856,  88  noveb  in  2ul  tvIil 
Thus  from  the  time  of  ScoU's  deaths  tbe  jiM  of 
nearly  100  novels  every  year,  or  8  every  week, 
i^pears  to  have  continued  constant.  An  sw- 
age calculation  from  these  data  iiMficatw  th^ 
the  British  islands  have  produced  about  0^> 
novels  in  about  10,000  vols,  rince  the  paUka- 
tion  of  "  Waverley ;"  and  this  estiinate  is  ess- 
firmed  by  the  London  book  catalogue,  in  vhaA 
the  novels  published  in  Great  Britain  f^n 
1816  to  1851  inclusive  amount  to  S^SOO  «p- 
arate  entries.  Mr.  Masson  makes  the  fblkiv- 
ing  classification  of  this  mass  of  litcnCvtw 
exclusive  of  Scott^s  works:  1,  tbe  nov^d  of 
Scottish  life  and  manners,  repreMBted  hy 
Gait,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Miss  Ferrier,  HogiE.  Alim 
Cunningham,  Lockhart,  Wilson^  Sir  Thoaaa 
Dick  Lauder,  Pioken,  and  Moir ;  %,  the  not^ 
of  Irish  life  and  manners,  initiated  bv  lOsi 
Edgeworth,  and  developed  by  Lady  ^feqpai^ 
Bamm,  Crofton  Croker,  Urifi^  Carletoo,  Lotv; 
Lever,  and  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall;  8,  the  ne^  of 
English  life  and  manners,  representatircs  ^ 
which  are  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Peacock,  Th»- 
dore  Hook,  Plumer  Ward,  Disraeli.  Balvar 
Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Lady  Bka- 
sington,  Miss  Martinean,  Warren,  Douglas  i«^ 
rold,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Lewei^  Sbir> 
ley  Brooks,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Mulock,  tfaa 
Brontd  eisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Kinffsley, ! 
and  Thackeray ;  4,  the  fashionable  i 
resented  by  several  of  those  in  the  [ 
list ;  5.  the  illustrious  criminal  noveU  as  Bolvir 
Lvtton^s  "Paul  Ctifford"  and  Ainaworth^s  **  Jbek 
Sheppard ;"  6,  the  traveller's  novel,  as  tcvcnl 
of  those  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  Mrs.  Gore,  and  Xtbl 
Trollope ;  7,  the  novel  ot  American  maaaata 
and  society,  of  which  Mrs.  TroUope,  MsrrrHk 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray  have  givm  4 
8,  the  oriental  novel,  aa  the  Persian  and  1 
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fiotions  of  Morier  and  Fraser ;  0,  the  military 
novel,  represented  in  the  stories  of  Gleig,  Max- 
well, and  Lever;  10,  the  naval  novel,  as  those 
of  Marry  at,  Ohamier,  Hannay,  and  Oapples; 
11,  the  novel  of  snpemataral  phantasy,  as  Mrs. 
Shelley's  "Frankenstein,"  JBolwer  Lvtton's 
"  Zanoni,"  and  some  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  tales 
and  of  Dickens's  Ohristmas  stories ;  12,  the  art 
and  culture  novel,  the  highest  attieunments  in 
which  have  been  made  by  Bulwer  Lytton ;  18, 
the  historical  novel,  represented  by  James, 
Ainsworth,  Horace  Smith,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Hope,  Lookhart.  and  Eingsley.  This  classifica- 
tion, however,  leaves  strangely  out  of  account 
the  religious  novel,  perhaps  at  the  present  dav 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  alL  of  which 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  Hannah  More,  Miaa  SewelL 
lOss  Yonge,  and  Miss  Warner  have  produced 
the  most  remarkable  specimens.  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  has  made  a  nmpler  classification,  not 
according  to  the  matter  but  to  the  style  of 
treatment,  into  the  three  kinds  of  familiar,  pic- 
turesque, and  intellectual  novels.  Many  novels 
have  been  written  with  an  avowed  didactic 
um,  to  inculcate  or  satirize  political  and  eccle- 
siastical movements,  and  nearly  every  question 
or  doctrine  publicly  agitated  has  one  or  more 
romances  written  to  support  or  assail  it  Amouff 
recent  fictions,  "  Adam  Bede"  and  "  The  MiU 
on  the  iloss,"  by  Miss  Evans,  are  remarkable 
for  their  realistic  tendency. — ^In  American  lit- 
erature, novels  appeared  later  than  histories, 
poems,  and  works  of  travel  and  didactic  dis- 
oosdon.  Even  satire  had  flourished  long  in 
verse,  before  it  assumed  the  form  of  prose  bur- 
lesque narrative.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
revolution,  and  till  nearly  the  time  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Sir  l^ter  Scott,  that  the  ear- 
liest attempts  were  made  in  prose  fiction.  The 
first  noteworthy  American  work  in  this  style 
was  "The  Foresters,  an  American  Tale,"  by 
Jeremy  Belknap,  first  published  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  "  Columbian  Mi^azine"  in 
1792.  The  foresters  were  personincations  of 
the  leading  American  states  and  interests,  with 
names  that  could  readily  be  interpreted,  and 
the  narrative  embodied  much  of  the  history  of 
the  revolution  and  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
federation. The  poet  Bryant  describes  it  as 
"  m  work  which  sought  to  embellish  our  his- 
tory with  the  charms  of  wit  and  humor." 
John  Witherspoon's  "History  of  a  Corpora- 
tion of  Servants,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Interior  Parts  of  South  America,"  is  a  sati- 
rical romance,  treating  under  a  disguise  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Great  Britain.  The  next 
novel  was  "Modem  Chivalry,  or  the  Adven- 
tores  of  Captain  Farrago,  and  Teague  O'Began, 
his  Servant,"  by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  (1st 
voL,  Pittsburg,  1796;  2d  vol.,  1806).  It  is  mod- 
elled after  "  Don  Quixote,"  gives  proof  both  of 
scholastic  reading  and  rough  adventures  in  the 
West,  and  is  a  curious  delineation  of  the  social 
and  political  humors  of  the  time.  The  "  Alge- 
rine  Captive,  or  the  life  and  Adventures  of 
Doctor  Updike  Underbill,  Six  Years  a  Prisoner 
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among  the  Algerines,"  by  Royal  Tyler  (Wal- 
pole,  1797),  is  a  medley  of  narrative,  criticism, 
and  statements  of  opinion  on  topics  of  Amer- 
ican society,  the  slave  trade,  .AJgerine  griev- 
ances, and  Mohammedanism.  It  was  mistaken 
by  an  En^ish  critic  for  a  genuine  history. 
Mason  L.  W  eems  wrote  several  short  tales  of 
horror  in  illustration  and  denunciadon  of  the 
crimes  prevalent  in  the  wild  regions  of  the 
South.  Soon  afterward  appeared  "Female 
Quixotism,  exhibited  in  the  Romantic  Opin- 
ions and  Extravagant  Adventures  of  Dorcasina 
Sheldon,"  by  Mrs.  Tabitha  Tenney.  The  he- 
roine is  crazed  by  reading  innumerable  senti- 
mental novels  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  school,  and 
engages  in  a  series  of  romantic  adventures. 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  usuidly  styled  the 
first  American  novelist.  He  produced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century  6  novels  in  rapid 
succession,  the  best  of  which,  as  "  Wieland," 
"Arthur Mervyn,"  and  "Edgar  Huntley,"  were 
popular  in  America  and  reprinted  in  England. 
Thev  resemble  the  romances  of  Godwin,  de- 
pend for  their  interest  rather  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  than  the  exhibition  of  character, 
treat  more  of  adventure  in  the  wilderness  than 
of  indoor  scenes,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of 
narrative  uninterrupted  by  dialogue.  Charles 
Caldwell,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
"Portfolio,"  wrote  a  Persian  story  entitled 
"Bachtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Royal  Foundling." 
William  Dunlap  published  in  1886  his  novel  of 
"  Thirty  Years  Ago,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Water 
Drinker,"  recountiujg  events  in  the  life  of  George 
Frederic  Cooke  and  other  actors  contemporary 
with  him  in  New  York,  More  important  than 
any  similar  works  that  had  preceded  them 
were  the  satirical  and  humoroi^  novels  of 
James  E.  Paulding,  the  most  successful  of 
which  was  the  "  Dutchman's  Fireside,"  treat- 
ing the  character  and  customs  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  York,  which  passed  through  6 
editions  within  a  year,  was  republished  in 
London,  and  translated  into  Frencn  and  Dutch. 
Among  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving^ 
his  associate  in  the  authorship  of  "  Salma- 
gundi," are  numerous  short  tales,  but  none  of 
mem  can  properly  be  called  novels.  For  many 
years  James  Tenimore  Cooper  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  American  novelist.  His  novels 
were  publidied  at  intervals  f^om  1821  to  1850,. 
and  describe  life  both  at  sea  and  on  landl 
The  best  of  them  are  "  The  Spy,"  "  The  Red 
Rover,"  "The  Pilot,"  and  the  Leatherstock-- 
ing  series,  in  which  a  single  character  is  re- 
produced in  different  ages  of  his  career,  asso- 
ciating and  warring  with  the  abori^es,  re- 
treating before  advancing  civilization,  and 
leading  a  savage  life  with  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher.  They  deal  with  the  peculiar 
characters  and  scenery  of  America,  with  In- 
dians and  pioneers,  and  have  therefore  been 
particularly  esteemed  by  Europeans.  William 
Gilmore  Simms  is,  after  Cooper,  the  most  volu- 
minous American  novelist.  His  scenes  are 
chiefly  in  the  soathem  states,  and  several  of  hia- 
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romanoee  are  founded  on  events  of  Indian  and 
revolntionarj  historj.  He  excels  in  vivid  and 
rhetorical  description.  The  novels  of  Nathaniel 
Hawtiiome  di^lay  a  peculiar  and  powerM 
genius.  In  dehcacy  and  intensitj  of  psjcho- 
logical  characterixationB,  in  mastery  of  the  emo- 
tions of  guilt  and  insight  into  the  sterner  qual- 
ities of  the  New  England  people,  and  in  rich- 
ness and  precision  of  style,  he  has  no  superior. 
The  most  extensiveljr  popular  work  of  fiction 
ever  produced  in  anj  oountrr  was  the  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Oahin"  (1852)  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  within  a  year  was  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Euro^.  How  far  its  success  was 
due  to  artistic  ment,  and  how  far  to  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  which  it  treated,  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  critics.  Among 
other  noveJs  issued  between  the  successes  of 
Paulding  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  the  powerftil  tales 
of  Richard  H.  Dana,  contained  in  the  *^ldle 
Man  ;'*  the  Italian  romance  of  *'  Monaldi,'*  bjr 
Allston;  graphic  stories  of  western  life  and 
adventure  bj  Flint,  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Eirkland ; 
"  Horseshoe  Robinson,"  "  Sw^ow  Bam,"  and 
"  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  delineations  of  western  and 
southern  scenery  and  history,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy ; 
Dr.  Bird's  Mexican  romances ;  sketches  of  New 
York  society,  by  Hofffaian  and  Oomelius  Ma- 
thews; William  Ware's  reproductions  of  clas- 
sical and  early  Christian  history  in  '^Zenobia," 
"Probus,"and  "Julian;"  Mrs.  ChUd's  Greek 
tale  of  "  Philothea;"  Judd's  "  Margaret,"  the 
best  of  his  stories  of  New  England  life :  the 
earlier  and  more  effective  novels  of  John  Neal ; 
the  satirical  "  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America" 
of  George  Wood ;  the  "  St  Leger"  of  Richard 
B.KimbaU;  the  "LadyAlice'^  and  "Alban" 
of  J.  y.  Huntington;  and  the  domestic  tales  of 
Miss  0.  M.  Sedgwick,  Maria  J.  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigoumey,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  and 
the  Misses  Warner.  They  have  since  been 
published  in  unprecedented  numbers,  in  many 
oases  anonymously,  often  obtaining  a  large 
though  ephemeral  sale.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
oessfol  was  the  "  Lamplighter,"  by  Maria  Oum- 
mings.  Other  popular  novelists  are  Caroline 
Chesebro\  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth, 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Augusta 
J.  Evans,  and  the  writer  under  the  psendonyme 
of  Marion  Harland.  The  "  Professor's  Story  " 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  an  admirable 
and  peculiar  development  of  this  species  of 
literature,  in  which  the  plot  yields  m  impor- 
tance to  characterization  and  philosophic  and 
humorous  monologue.  "The  Bay  Path"  and 
"  Miss  Gilbert's  Career  "  by  J.  G.  Holland,  are 
spirited  delineations  of  New  England  charac- 
ter and  history,  while  the  "Trumps"  of  G. 
W.  Curtis  treats  pf  society  in  New  i  ork. — ^In 
France,  the  reign  of  nastoral  and  heroic  ro- 
mances was  succeedea  by  an  inundation  of 
oriental  tales,  eantei  de9  fi€%y  and  toyagu  vmor 
ginaires^  the  principal  writers  of  which  were 
Perrault,  the  countess  d'Aulnoy,  Galland  (who 
translated  the  "Arabian  Nights"),  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  and  Le  Sage.     This  species  of  litera- 


ture was  burlesqaed  in  the  tkfry  tiki  of  Oewl 
HamUton.     The  greatest  VrmAk  nore&t  of 
the  18th  century  was  Le  Sage,  whose  6U  £tm 
has  perhaps  been  only  lew  widely  pofnkr 
than  "Don  Quixote."  and  has  bc«&  uarmi 
to  contain  more  useful  knowledge  than  SO  sci- 
entific and  moral  treatises.    "  u  is  a  woffc,** 
says  Scott,  "  which  renders  the  rciider  pl«iai 
with  himself  and  with  mankind ;  where  tehi 
are  placed  before  him  in  the  li^t  of  lolfiei 
rather  than  vices ;  and  where  ndslbrtBMs  m% 
so  interwoven  with  the  ludicrous  that  we  )m^ 
in  the  very  act  of  sympathliing  with  tkm 
All  is  rendered  divertinff,  both  the  crisMs  ai 
the  retribution  which  follows  them."    KmIj 
contemporary  with  him  were  Marivanz,  om  if 
the  first  to  abandon  romantic  extravagance  te 
whose  style  is  intolerably  tedioos  and  aflrdc^: 
Provost,  who  gave  a  tragic  gloom  and  graafar 
to  his  novels;  Mme.  de  Tendn,  aiithor««  if 
tender  and  delicate  love  stories;  the  yoof* 
er  Cr^billon,  who,  according  to  jyAltwhifftt 
"  draws  with  a  arAceful  and  hist  peocfl  the  n- 
finement,  the  shades,  and  tne  graces  cf  mt 
vices ;"  Voltaire,  whose  novels  were  ilidipsi 
with  gay  irony  to  illustrate  and  enlbrte  cfte- 
ions;  and  Rousseau,  whose  eloouent  rosaTSi 
ofJvUd  and  6miU  contain  his  toeorks  cf  bft, 
society,  education,  and  religion.    The  dumu* 
acy  of  IVendi  society  appears  in  ^  eosnv 
and  feebler  novels  of  Louvet^  La  Goa,  «i 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne.    A  better  taste  hc^ 
with  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  and  waa  bms- 
tained  by  Chfiteaubriand,  Mnoe.  Cottia,  «i 
Mme.  de  Sta^     The   prindpal 
French  novelists  are  Frederic  Soafi^ 
Hugo,  Balxac,  Alexandre  Dumas,  £tt^cr  i 
son,  George  Sand,  Alfi»d  de  Timy, 
Earr,  Yitet,  M^rim^  Paul  de  Kock, : 
Sue,  and  About    A  species  of  phynoiefW 
romance,  forming  what  has  been  calM  is  fi^ 
tirature  orutale^  has  recently  been  1 
ward  hj  Flaubert  and  Feydeao. 
romantic  literature  of  the   present 
though  displaying  remarkable  abiHty,  i 
in  strange  conceits,  wild  snmatioin,  cxtrs«»- 
gant  scenes,  and  overwrou^t  sent]mcaaa.^fa 
Spahi  no  book  of  chivalry  was  written,  aad  W 
were  reprinted,  after  the  appearance  of  "-Baa 
Quixote^'  in  1605.    This  work  &ikd  of  (*— 
pearing  with  the  romances  which  it  < 
in  consequence  of  its  deeper  idea  of  t£e 
test  between  imagination  and  reality,    lu  tvs 
characters,  one  a  lofty  but  craxed  ideali<  tks 
other  a  sturdy  materialist,  wander  together  h 
quest  of  adventures.    The  former 
windmills  into  giants,  inns  into 
galley  slaves  into  oppressed  gentksDen ; 
the  latter  with  unconsdona  hmnorl 
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them  all  into  the  plain  prose  of  tmtk  Tte 
story  combines  the  extremes  of  the  \oitj  mi 
the  vulgar,  the  pathetic  and  the  lodieToaik  s 
human  life.  Prose  pastorals  were  the  irst  ts 
succeed  the  romances  of  chivalry,  aa  ia  ether 
countries,  and  were  themselves  suppkatad  h* 
tales  in  the  ffu$U  pkare$e^  or  In  the  liyia  a 
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rognes.  Grave  and  historical  fiction  did  not 
appear  with  noteworthy  merits  till  the  reign 
of  Phflip  n.,  the  first  proper  historical  romance 
b^ng  Hita's  "Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  which 
contains  admirable  delineations  of  the  manners 
and  ceremonies  of  the  time.  The  tendency  of 
sach  works,  however,  to  represent  the  Moors 
in  romantic  and  attractive  colors  never  met 
with  fiavor  in  Spain,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.  historical  fictions  almost  disappeared 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  never  afterward 
obtttned  high  renown.  Bat  short  stories  or 
tales  were  more  popular  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centnries,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  native 
origin  and  little  affected  by  oriental  or  Italian 
inflnences.  Villegas,  Timoneda,  Figueroa,  Bar- 
badillo,  and  many  others  cnltivatea  this  style 
with  success.  The  Oigarrale$  de  Toledo  (1624), 
b J  Tellez,  was  the  first  of  numerous  collections 
of  stories  recited  at  or  pertaining  to  social  en- 
totainments.  Allegorical  or  satirical  tales  were 
common,  the  best  being  those  of  Santos  (about 
1700).  Romantic  fiction  in  Spain  was  alike 
remarkable  for  its  early  splendor  and  its  early 
decay.  It  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  be- 
fore tiie  age  of  pastoral  romance  in  other  coun* 
triee ;  and  firom  the  time  of  its  decline  it  has 
been  of  little  account,  though  translations  of 
the  best  foreign  novels  are  highly  esteemed. 
— ^Italy  has  been  unsurpassed  in  the  number  of 
her  novelists.  From  Boccaccio  to  Gozzi  (1818- 
1786)  the  Italian  novels  were  only  short  tales 
of  gallantry  or  comic  adventure,  with  little 
development  of  plot,  character,  or  sentiment, 
written  in  an  afifected  and  pompous  style.  Ban- 
ddlo,  Gintio,  and  Macchiavelh  (Bdphegor)  are 
almost  the  only  names  of  special  note.  Several 
longer  tales  were  produced  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  only  one  of  which,  the  Ul- 
Urns  Uttere  di  Jacopo  Orti$,  by  Ugo  Foscolo, 
attained  hi^h  repute.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
Goethe^s  Jf^rtheVy  the  author  bewailing  at  once 
his  misfortunes  in  love  and  the  calamities  of 
his  country.  The  best  Italian  romance  is  the 
Pramea»i  $po8i  of  Manzoni,  admirable  for  its 
simplicity  and  vivacity.  Rosini,  Oantu,  Grossi, 
Tommaseo,  Behnonte,  Azeglio,  Guerrazd,  and 
Bersezio  are  the  principal  subsequent  novelists. 
The  scenes  of  many  of  their  proauctions  belong 
to  medifisvid  Italian  history. — German  prose 
fiction  had  little  that  was  original  or  peculiar 
tSU  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The 
principal  cycle  of  earlier  romances  were  the 
nomerous  imitations  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  of 
whidi  Die  Insel  FeUenberg  was  the  best  IQs- 
torical  romances,  novels  of  real  Hfe,  novels 
marked  by  particular  tendencies  respecting  art, 
literature,  or  society,  and  especially  imagina- 
tive and  poetical  tales,  have  been  common 
since  the  revival  of  this  literature  about  the 
time  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  romances  of 
Wieland,  though  diffuse  and  didactic,  were  ad- 
mired for  their  semi-Greek,  semi-Parisian  tone. 
Augujt  Lafontaine  succeeded  in  sentimental 
descriptions  of  common  and  domestic  life: 
If  etzel,  Mtlller,  Schulz,  and  Hippel  illustrated 


the  comic  side  of  family  trials  and  joys ;  and 
Richter  endeavored  to  combine  the  English 
humor  of  Sterne  with  German  sentiment,  and% 
is  remarkable  for  his  rich  and  eccentric  style. 
Tieck,  Fouqu6,  Hoffinann,  Brentano,  Ohamisso, 
Apel,  and  Amim  were  the  principal  novelists 
of  the  romantic  school,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  medi88val  legends  and  mystical  views. 
Ohivalric  romances  were  revived  by  Oramer, 
Spiess,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber,  who  ri- 
valled Mrs.  Raddiffe  in  the  ens mery  of  terror. 
Popular  legendary  tales  {Volkamdrchm)  con- 
stitute a  special  department  of  German  fiction ; 
and  while  the  romantic  school  treated  the  tra- 
ditional groundwork  with  earnestness  and  ap- 
parent bdie^  Musaus  employed  it  only  for  pur- 
Soses  of  drollery  or  of  fanciful  and  grotesque 
escription.  The  novels  of  Heinse  aim  to 
invest  sensuality  with  the  ^aces  of  art.  The 
Wilhelm  MeUUr  of  Goethe  is  the  most  eminent 
example  of  the  art  and  culture  novel,  with 
great  merits  at  least  for  its  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  the  highest  topics  of  literature  and 
art  Among  female  novelists  Fanny  Tamow, 
the  baroness  de  la  Molte-Fouqu6,  Johanna 
Schopenhauer,  Henrietta  Hanke,  the  countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  and  Oaroline  Pichler  are  promi- 
nent The  novels  of  Kruse  are  at  the  head  of 
a  class  of  KHminal-Oeechiehteny  the  plot  con- 
sisting in  the  discovery  of  crnilt  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  The  Michael  KoMhaae  of  Eleist 
is  a  remarkable  historical  romance,  and  accord- 
ing to  Goethe  "brings  prominently  into  view 
a  dissonant  principle  in  nature,  with  which 
poetry  ought  not  to  meddle,  with  which  it 
cannot  reconcile  itself,  let  the  handling  of  the 
matter  be  never  so  exquisite."  Other  mstorical 
romancers  were  Yon  Tromlitz,  Spindler,  KOnig, 
MQgge,  and  the  Norwegian  Steffens.  Among 
contemporary  novelists,  Auerbach,  Gutzkow, 
and  Freyta^  are  preeminent  for  their  delinea- 
tions of  society  in  its  real  and  living  features; 
the  historical  romance  is  best  represented  by 
Wilibald  Alexis  (Wilhehn  Earing;  and  Gott- 
fried and  Johanna  Kinkel  excel  m  the  depart- 
ment of  brief  and  humorous  tales.— Among 
the  most  important  novels  in  other  languages 
are  those  in  Danish  by  Hans  Ohristian  Ander- 
sen, and  in  Swedish  by  Fredrika  Bremer  and 
Madame  Oarlen.— See  Dunlop,  "History  of 
Fiction"  (8d  ed.,  London,  1848);  Wolff,  AUge- 
meine  Geichiehte  dee  Romans  ^d  ed.,  Jena, 
1850);  and  Masson,  "British  Novelists  and 
their  Styles"  (London  and  Boston,  1869). 

NOVELLO,  Olaba  Anastasia,  Countess 
Gigliucoi,  an  English  singer,  bom  in  London, 
June  10, 1818.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Vincenzo 
Novello,  an  English  musical  composer  of  Italian 
descent,  bom  in  London  in  1781,  whose  com- 
positions, particularly  those  of  sacred  music, 
eigoy  a  high  reputation.  She  completed  her 
musical  education  in  Paris,  and  made  her  first 
public  appearance  at  a  concert  in  Windsor  in 
1888.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  invited  her  to 
spend  some  time  at  Leipsic,  and  she  also  gave 
performances  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
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burg ;  and,  after  haring  performed  in  opera  at 
Padua  as  Semiramis,  and  in  other  Italian  cities, 
^  she  appeared  on  her  return  to  England  in  1848 
as  prima  donna  in  the  Drur j  Lane  theatre,  and 
has  since  remained  a  great  favorite  in  English 
operas  and  concerts.  In  1848  riie  married 
Count  Gigliucci,  and  resumed  her  performances 
in  1860.  From  1854  to  1867  she  was  attached 
to  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  made  her  last  public 
appearance  in  London,  Nov.  21|»  1860,  on  re- 
tinng  to  private  life. 

'SOYll&(Nbtell(BC(mttitutumei).  SeeCrviL 
Law,  vol.  v.  p.  276. 

NOVEMBER  (Lat.  notem,  nine),  the  11th 
month  of  our  year,  and  the  9th  of  the  Roman 
when  their  calendar  was  first  founded.  It  was 
one  of  the  10  months  of  the  year  of  Romulus, 
and  confflsted  originaUy  of  80  days,  which  num- 
ber was  afterward  changed  to  29,  probably  by 
the  decemvirs.  Julius  Onsar  ^ave  it  81,  but 
Augustus  restored  it  to  its  original  number. 
By  the  heathen  Saxons  it  was  called  Blot-mo- 
nath,  because  in  this  month  they  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  the  cattle  that  they  slew.  It  corre- 
n>onds  to  parts  of  Marheshvan  and  Kialev  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar,  and  to  the  end  of  Bru- 
maire  and  the  greater  part  of  Frimaire  of  the 
French  revolutionary  calendar. 

NOVGOROD,  a  N.  W.  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bounded  by  Olonetz,  Vologda, 
Jaroslav,  Tver,  Pskov,  and  8t.  Petersburg,  be- 
tween lat.  57^  and  62^  N.,  and  long.  80* 
and  40"*  E. ;  area,  46,888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
812,464.  It  is  divided  into  10  oistricts,  and 
contains,  beside  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
the  towns  of  Staraya  Russa,  Valdai,  and  Tikh- 
vin.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Msta,  which 
enters  the  government  from  Tver,  flows  N.  W., 
and  falls  Into  Lake  Ilmen;  the  Lovat  and 
Pola,  which  fall  into  the  same  lake;  the 
Volkhov,  which  flows  fh>m  that  lake  into 
the  Ladoga  canal;  the  Sheksna  and  Mologa, 
tributaries  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Sias  and 
Busha,  which  fall  into  Lake  Ladoga.  There 
are  8  liarfp  lakes,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
are  the  Bielo  Ozero  (white  lake)  in  the  N.,  about 
26  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad,  and  Lake  Uinen  in 
the  8.  W.,  26  m.  long  and  16  m.  broad.  In  the 
8.  W.  the  Valdai  hills  enter  from  the  province 
of  Pskov,  and  stretch  N.  K  They  are  a  lime- 
stone range,  nowhere  more  than  1,000  feet  high. 
The  suHkoe  of  Novgorod  is  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  granite  bowlders,  though 
there  is  no  granite  in  $itu  within  the  province, 
nor  in  any  of  those  immediately  a^oining.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  generd  flat,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  being  covered  with  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  soil  of  the  N.  portion  is  for  the 
most  part  swampy  and  of  a  poor  quality,  but  in 
the  8.  it  is  good  and  productive.  The  climate 
is  cold,  and  the  winter  lasts  firom  November 
to  May.  There  are  large  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
birch,  alder,  and  elm.  The  principal  crops  are 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  »>rests 
afford  shelter  to  larf^  numbers  of  wild  animals ; 
•nd  the  lakes  and  nvers  are  well  stocked  with 


fiih,  which  form  a  oomidMabla  artida  of  ai- 
port  to  8t  Petersbuiv  and  Moaeow.  Irca. 
coal,  and  salt  are  found ;  and  limeatntia,  smm^ 
stone,  and  sypsnm  are  very  abondaiiL  jUm- 
factures  and  trade  are  both  of  little  imporUDot, 
— NovooBOix  or  Noyoobod-Vkukui  (Gnm 
Novgorod),  the  oi4>it^  is  situated  on  tb«  mv 
Volkhov,  near  Uie  point  where  it  Imqm  Inm 
Lake  Bmen,  108  m.  &  8.  £.  from  Sc  IVtrn- 
burg;  pop.  about  19,000.  It  stands  od  a  p^ 
about  460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  od 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  th«  Volkhov, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  wooden  brid^  m^- 
ported  on  granite  pillars.  The  town  » 
erally  ill  built,  and  the  portion  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  has  streets  which  in  maj 
places  are  overgrown  with  graaB|  and  an 
nearlv  all  unpaved.  The  other  portion  b  «r 
rounded  b^  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  comam 
the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  within  which  is  tfce 
cathedral  of  8t  8ophia,  built  after  the  mcM 
of  8t.  8ophia  at  Constantinople.  There  an  G 
other  churches,  and  several  monastariea.  TW 
manufactures  are  not  of  much  Importaace*  m^ 
consist  of  sail  cloth,  leather,  tobnocow  tmuOm, 
and  vinegar.  There  b  a  trade  in  fbz«  een, 
and  hemp,  carried  on  chiefiy  with  8l  TVutv 
burg.  Novgorod  is  one  of  the  moat  ■KJit 
towns  in  Russia,  and  was  founded  ia  the  Stk 
century  by  the  81avi,  who  eetabBihed  hsv 
the  original  foundation  of  th«  Rimbmb  bm- 
archy,  the  seat  of  which  waa  afterward  n- 
moved  to  Kiev.  In  the  12th  cc&tnry  5«r- 
gorod  became  an  independent  rmibfic  mikr 
a  hereditary  magistrate  of  finuted  powv. 
The  territorr  of  this  state  extended  m  hr  m 
Siberia  on  the  £.  and  Livonia  on  th«  IT.  h 
had  an  extensive  trade;  one  of  th«  eartiert  bt- 
tories  of  the^  Hanseatio  league  was  estahUi^ 
at  Novgorod,  and  its  fairs  were  reeorted  U  \f 
traders  firom  all  the  neighboring  ooontriea.  ia 
the  16th  century  the  population 


but  in  1477  its  independence  and  LmayaJt,' 
were  destroyed  by  Ivan  VasOeritch  L 

NOVICE,  a  candidate  for  admi^oB  bt»  a 
religious  order  who  has  not  yet  taken  the  \ 
but  is  passing  through  a  period  of  pre 
designed  to  t^  his  vocation.  Koriceai 
wear  the  dress  of  the  order,  with  periiapa  mbi 
distinguishing  mark,  as  in  certmin  of  the  aalv^ 
hoods,  in  which  their  veila  are  whit*  iaahaft 
of  black,  and  are  subject  to  the  mlea  and  tht 
authority  of  the  superiors.  Th^  are  jhmi 
under  the  direction  of  an  oflioer  or  the  eocwft^ 
called  the  master  or  mistreaa  of  noTie«k  what 
duty  it  is  to  examine  their  characters  wmi  H- 
ness  for  the  religious  state,  and  to  tiy  th^ 
strength  by  exposing  them  to  the  noat  avkva 
obstacles  to  perseverance  which  they  aj«  Eki.> 
to  encounter  in  the  order.  The  period  of  frv- 
bation,  called  the  novitiate  or  nnrinfahipi  mam. 
be,  according  to  the  council  of  Treaty  si  Utfi 
a  year,  and  it  is  often  longer. 

NOX  (Gr.  Ni^),  in  Greek  and  Fmi—  mr- 
^oiogj,  the  goddess  of  night  the  danfl 
of  Chaoa  and  sister  of  Erebns  (Uaikuawt,  i 
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aooordlng  to  the  Hesiodic  theo^ny,  one  of  the 
very  first  cre^ed  beings.  By  her  brother  Ere- 
bns  she  became  the  mother  of  .^Bther  and  He- 
mera  (Day),  and  is  said  to  have  given  birth 
without  any  husband  to  Thanatos  (Death), 
Dreams,  Momus,  the  Hesperides,  Nemesis,  &c. 
In  later  poets  she  is  merely  the  personification 
of  the  darkness  of  night.  She  is  represented 
as  a  winged  goddess,  covered  with  a  djEffk,  star- 
spangled  robe,  or  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot 
aocomjpanied  by  the  stars,  and  holding  in  her 
arms  thegods  of  sleep  and  death  as  two  boys. 

NOXUBEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on 
Alabama,  and  intersected  by  Noxubee  river ; 
area  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,299,  in- 
cluding 11,828  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
surface  and  an  excellent  soiL  The  productions 
in  1860  were  895,718  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
96,034  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  12,555  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
8  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  894  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  Mobile  ana  Ohio  rail- 
road passes  through  the  capital,  Macon. 

NOTES,  Geosob  Bapall,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  bom  in  NewburyporL  Mass.,  March  6, 
1708.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1818,  studied  theology  at  the  divinity  scnool 
in  Cambridge,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1822, 
and  being  appointed  tutor  in  Harvard  in  1825, 
remained  in  that  office  two  years.  He  was 
then  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Petersham,  Mass.  In  1889  he  received  from 
Harvard  college  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1840  was  chosen  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  other  oriental  languages,  and  Dexter  lec- 
turer on  biblical  literature.  His  services  in 
this  office  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
divinity  school,  though  for  a  portion  of  the 
time,  in  connection  with  other  professors,  he 
has  officiated  as  college  chaplain  and  preacher. 
His  published  works  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  Hebrew  philology,  including 
new  translations  of  the  book  of  Job  (1827),  the 
Psalms,  the  Prophets  (8  vols.  12mo.),  and  F^ov- 
erb«,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Canticles  ri846).  Dr. 
Noyes  has  also  published  several  occasional 
sermons  and  numerous  articles  in  the  **  Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  has  edited  a  series  of  theologi- 
cal essays  from  various  authors,  and  prepared 
a  Hebrew  reader. 

NUBIA,  a  name  ffiven  to  the  countries  on 
and  around  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile,  between 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  the 
Bed  sea  and  the  great  desert  and  Nigritia  on  the 
E.  and  W. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  The  word  Nubia 
Is  very  indefinitely  used,  however,  being  applied 
by  some  geographers  to  a  much  less  extent  of 
ooun^,  and  even  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
territory  E.  of  the  Nile,  while  the  natives  call 
the  small  tract  between  Derr  and  Dongola  alone 
Kooba,  or  Wady-el-Nooba.  Within  the  limits 
above  defined,  it  extends  between  lat  11^  and 
24*  N.  and  long.  28**  and  89*  E.,  about  850  m. 
in  length,  and  rather  more  than  600  in  breadth ; 
it  comprehends  Nubia  proper,  or  the  valley  of 


the  Nile,  extending  from  the  limits  of  Egyp^  ^ 
the  8.  boundary  of  Dongola ;  the  ancient  Mero^ 
the  modem  capital  of  which  is  Shendy,  and  the  ^ 
territory  of  which  may  be  considered  as  extend- ' 
ing  along  the  Nile  from  Dongola  to  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  and  White  rivers ;  and  Sennaar, 
higher  up,  to  which  seem  to  be  annexed  Eor- 
dofian  and  Taka.  Lower  Nubia  consists  chiefiy 
of  deserts,  extending  on  the  R  to  the  Bed  sea 
and  on  the  W.  almost  to  the  great  Sahara,  but 
relieved  in  the  valley  of  th^  Nile  by  mountidn 
ranges  of  sandstone  and  granite,  which  ap- 
proach dose  to  the  banks  of  the  river^  leaving 
only  a  narrow  stnp  of  land  along  the  water^s 
edge.  In  some  places  the  rocks  encroach  upon 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  form  rapids,  the  lowest 
of  which,  called  the  first  cataract,  occurs  near  Uie 
frontier  of  Egypt  Upper  Nubia  is  an  elevated 
table  land,  atUuning  toward  the  S.  boundary  a 
height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  are  several  mountain  chains,  which, 
instead  of  running  parallel  to  tiie  river,  stretch 
E.  and  W.,  one  of  them  extending  to  the  Bed 
sea,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches  into 
the  Nubian  desert  There  is  also  a  range  of 
hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Bed  sea.  and  among 
or  near  them  are  said  to  exist  gold  and.  silver, 
though  none  of  the  attempts  to  extract  the  ore 
have  been  saccessful.  The  chief  geological 
formations  of  upper  Nubia  are  granite,  quartL 
and  mica  slate.  The  country  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  and  above 
the  second  cataract  stretches  into  vast  and 
fertile  but  neglected  plains,  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured were  at  some  remote  period  reached  by 
the  iaundations  of  the  Nile.  Artificial  means 
of  irrigation  are  now  resorted  to,  amon^  which 
is  the  sahiyeh  or  Persian  wheel  for  raismg  the 
water  of  the  river.  The  W.  bank  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  pros* 
perity,  but  the  E.,  being  the  more  easily  water- 
ed, is  now  more  cidtiv^ed. — ^The  climate  of 
Nubia  is  very  hot,  but  upon  the  whole  not  un- 
healthy. Small  pox  is  the  only  epidemic  of  the 
country,  the  plagae  being  hardly  known.  Bain 
does  not  fall  m  ttie  lower  district,  but  in  upper 
Nubia  there  are  plentiful  showers  frt>m  March 
to  May.  The  principal  crops  are  durra,  barley, 
French  beans,  lentils,  and  watermelons.  Two 
and  occasionally  three  harvests  are  reaped  in 
the  year.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  everywhere, 
and  is  the  principal  luxury  of  the  people.  Ani- 
mal food  is  seldom  used.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  made  from  dates,  and  a  sort  of  beer  from  durra. 
Though  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  many  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  palms  are  the  only  trees  culti- 
vated. The  trees  growing  near  uie  desert  are 
mostly  acacias,  tamarisks,  and  date  and  doum 
palms.  Cows,  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  oxen, 
and  a  few  camels,  are  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  Nubians.  In  the  K  mountains  eazelles 
are  found.  Dongola  has  a  fine  breed  of  norses. 
Hyffiuas  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  monkeys  in  the  mountdn  ranges. 
Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  found  in  the 
Nile.    Fish  are  taken  m  nets  about  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  cataracts.  The  women  weave 
coarse  cotton  and  woollen  doth,  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  date  tree  they  form  mats  and 
bowls.  These  are  the  only  manufactures,  and 
every  thmg  else  is  imported  from  Egypt 
Abont  80  tons  of  dates  are  annually  exported ; 
beside  which,  gnun,  ivory,  musk,  ebony,  leeches, 
coffee,  and  honey  come  from  the  8.  and  8.  £. 
part  of  the  country.  Bnrckhardt  calculated  the 
number  of  slaves  sold  annually  in  the  market 
of  Shendy  at  about  5,000,  of  whom  1,600  are 
for  the  Egyptian  and  2,000  for  the  Arabian 
market,  and  the  rest  are  purchased  by  the 
Bedouins.  A  caravan  travels  twice  a  year 
fromMahassto  Cairo  with  slaves. — ^The  inhabi- 
tants are  a  handsome  mulatto  race,  of  dark 
brown  complexion,  bold,  frank,  cheerftil,  and 
morally  much  superior  to  the  Egyptians.  They 
live  in  low  huts  built  of  mud  or  loose  stones, 
roofed  with  durra  straw ;  the  houses  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  villages  are  however  better  built. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Nubia 
is  the  extensive  monumental  ruins  that  stand 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  most  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Uie  river.  Some  of 
these  temples  are  of  very  ancient  date,  extend- 
ing back  to  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  About 
10  m.  above  the  first  cataract  are  the  remains 
of  a  temple  dedicated,  according  to  the  Greek 
inscription  over  the  entrance,  by  Ptolemy 
Philometer  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  to  Isis  and 
other  deities.  Some  of  the  temples  further  up 
the  river  are  ornamented  by  many  columns, 
colossal  figures,  and  statues  of  from  10  to  16 
feet  in  height;  and  at  one  an  avenue  of  16 
sphinxes  leads  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile  to 
the  temple. — ^The  name  Nubia  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  word  nob 
or  nub^  signifying  gold,  lent  an  appellation  to 
those  countries  whence  the  precious  metal  was 
brought.  In  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers there  is  occasional  mention  of  Nubia,  but 
no  particular  information  concerning  it.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  gave  up  to  the  Nubss  or 
Nu batsB  a  strip  of  land  above  the  first  cataract, 
on  condition  of  their  preventing  the  Ethiopians 
and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt  When 
the  Moslems  invaded  Egypt  in  the  7th  century, 
the^  found  settled  here  a  powerful  Christian 
nation  caUed  Noubas,  whose  capital  was  at 
Don^la.  According  to  an  Arab  writer,  they 
consisted  of  two  distmct  races,  both  of  which 
came  originally  from  Yemen ;  and  even  at  the 
pre^nt  day  two  languages  are  spoken,  though 
the  inhabitants  differ  from  one  another  in  no 
other  important  particular.  They  remained 
tributary  to  their  Arab  conquerors,  though 
frequency  revolting  and  as  often  subdued,  until 
the  14th  century,  when  the  power  of  the  king 
of  Dongola,  who  with  all  his  ostensible  allegi- 
ance to  Egypt  had  been  virtually  independent, 
seems  to  have  been  broken;  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
invaded  the  territory  in  great  numbers,  Christi- 
anity became  extinct,  and  many  petty  Moham- 
medan states,  among  which  were  Sukkot,  Ma- 
hass,  Dongola,  and  Berber,  sprang  up,  each  under 


Usown chief!  In  18S1  MeheeMi Ali, thtM^ 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  expedition  againit  NQbii« 
overcame  the  principal  states^  and  finally  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  far  as  the  froocticn  cf 
Abyssinia.  Ever  since  that  period  thm  eott- 
try  has  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Egypcin 
pashas. 
NUDIBRANCHIATES,  an  (wder  ofnteo- 

S>d  mollusks,  whose  gills  are  expoaedT  (Set 
OLLUSKS.) 

NUECES,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  bordering  oa  ^ 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Karen 
river ;  area  estimated  at  6,600  sq.  uu ;  pofL  in 
1858, 1,016,  of  whom  98  were  slaves.  Bccv«« 
the  mainland  and  the  Isia  dd  Padns,  a  aanw 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the  cnaitf,  is  tk 
Laguna  del  Madre.  Corpus  Christ!  h^  u  m 
the  N.  E.  comer,  and  the  county  is  indcBted  b; 
other  bays  and  lagoons.  These  waten  facial 
fish  and  oysters  in  abundance.  It  haa  an  o4i- 
lating  but  nearly  level  sur&oe,  and  tbe  Kd  k  t 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  fertile.  The  covbct 
is  excellently  adapted  to  the  rdsing  ot  abeij^ 
Capital,  Corpus  ChristL 

NUEYA  GUATEMALA.    SeeGrAxmLi. 

NUEVOLEON.    8eeNiwLw)». 

NUISANCE  (formerly  written  i 
Fr.  noiounee,  nayMuneey  firom 
Fr.  nuire,  to  injure ;  Lat  noeutmmUmmk^  ttm 
noeeoy  annoyance,  any  thing  thai  workeUi  kui 
inconvenience,  or  damage^.  NniaaiiM  tmmn 
be  well  defined  in  specific  tenna.  Hot  ea^ 
are  the  rights  which  it  affects  themaelves  nAm 
indefinite,  but,  including  aa  the  offinc*  ds0 
both  private  and  pubHo  ii^nriea,  it  is  snpW 
as  well  to  those  immediate  wrongs  to  iafifii- 
uals  which  can  hardly  be  disttngiiMfacd  tnm 
trespass,  as  to  those  remote  ofiTences  agsM 
the  public  order  and  welfare  in  which  ae  sar 
member  of  the  community  can  show  gresiff 
damage  than  any  other.  More  than  this»  iSt 
offence  of  nuisance  is  rarebr  direct  md  s^ 
gresdve,  but  the  injury  in  which  h 
rather  ttie  consequential  than  the 
effect  of  the  wrong  act — A  f^wiiK^y 
of  nuisances  is  that  into  pnblio  or  oosbm 
and  private.  The  former,  says  Blackit<^f, «« 
those  which  affect  the  public  and  are  an  «- 
noyance  to  the  king^s  sucjects,  for  whk^  nmm 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  daaa  of  paUk 
wrongs.  Private  nuisunce  may  be  dcfiaei  m 
any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyanoe  cf  As 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  aaoths. 
as  when  one  projects  the  eavea  of  hk  ova 
building  over  the  roof  of  that  of  hie  neichte. 
or  stops  his  ancient  lights;  or  the  mSmat» 
may  affect  incorporeal  hereditamenta.  aa  vhsa 
one  ploughs  up  the  road  in  which  I  hmm  a 
right  of  wav  across  another^s  land.  It  wiD  W 
seen  that  these  illustrationa  of 
sance  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
of  trespass.  Of  the  first  indeed^ 
expressly  says  it  is  a  spedea  of  tresp— i>  fiv 
eujui  e$i  $olymy  efv$  td  ifjfiM  ad  eslvm^  he  vh* 
possesses  the  land  possesses  also  that  vkkh  k 
above  it;  and  the  last  is  the  caae  of 
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of  A  right,  whiohf  thongh  not  oorp<»reiiL  is  yet 
deariv  determined.  Yet,  howeyer  mnon  cases 
like  wese  may  resemble  trespass  and  differ 
from  pnblic  nnisance,  they  cannot  be  ranked 
with  tne  former,  for  they  lack  some  of  its  tech- 
nioal  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  direct  ap- 
pHoation  of  force,  which  is  the  criterion  of 
trespass ;  and  they  may  be  well  enongh  ranked 
with  the  latter,  because  they  have  so  much  in 
oommon  with  it.  Nuisance,  then,  whether 
private  or  public,  is  rather  a  tortious  than  a 
criminal  act.  It  is  not  committed  with  force, 
eitker  actual  or  implied.  The  injury  of  it  arises 
rather  from  misuse  of  one^s  own,  than  from 
abuse  of  or  aggression  on  another^s  right ;  and 
it  is  therefore  indirect  or  remote,  as  distin- 
guiahed  from  actual  invasion  of  another^s  prop- 
erty* It  would  be  trespass,  t^at  is,  a  pldn  in* 
fringement  of  another^s  right,  to  enter  without 
his  permission,  express  or  implied,  upon  his 
land  or  into  his  house ;  but  it  is  less  clear  that 
an  offence  has  been  committed  when  one  com- 
{dains  that  his  neighbor  has  ii\]ured  him  by 
erecting  a  building  so  near  him  as  to  darken 
his  windows,  or  by  keeping  a  swine  yard  so 
near  as  to  lessen  his  comfortable  enjoyment 
of  Ufe.  The  nuisance  is  by  so  much  less  clear 
than  the  trespass,  as  the  rights  which  the  com- 
plainant sets  up  in  the  latter  cases  are  less 
nicely  marked  uian  those  tangible  ones  of  cor- 
poreal property  which  are  invaded  by  the 
trespass.  So  in  respect  to  public  nuisance,  the 
offence  consists  in  an  encroachment  on  com- 
mon rights  of  the  whole  society,  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  determined  wi&  very  various 
degrees  of  certainty.  If  one  obstructs  the 
public  highway,  the  case  is  clear ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  evident  that  a  bowling  alley  is  a  public 
nuisance,  and  it  may  require  a  legislative  act 
to  show  that  to  keep  liquors  for  sale  is  an  of- 
fence of  the  same  character.  The  public  wrong 
differs,  too,  in  different  communities.  A  knack- 
er, for  instance,  may  legally  carry  on  his  of- 
fensive trade  in  an  uninhabited  tract  of  coun- 
try, but  he  is  guilty  of  a  public  nuisance  if  he 
exercises  it  in  the  midst  of  a  town.  Indeed, 
when  any  one  even  of  one^s  absolute  rights  di- 
minishes the  general  welfjEU*e,  it  becomes  misuse 
of  them  and  nuisance.  In  respect  to  publio 
nnisance,  it  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  as 
the  legislature  represents  the  whole  society 
and  is  the  particular  custodian  of  the  publio 
wel&re,  no  act  which  it  authorizes  can  be  de- 
dared  a  public  nuisance.  This  has  been  so  held 
in  respect  to  railways  laid  in  the  streets  of  cities 
under  legislative  charters ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  railroao,  the  locomotives  on  which  frightened 
the  horses  of  passengers  along  a  parallel  high- 
way, it  was  declared  to  be  no  nuisance,  be- 
cause the  publio  benefit  may  be  supposed  to 
hAve  been  regarded  by  the  legislature  as  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  inconvenience. 
Tet  any  abuse  or  excess  of  the  privileges  thus 
punted,  intrudes  on  the  dommn  of  publio 
rights  and  is  a  nuisance  to  them.  It  may  be 
a&ed  here,  that  when  publio  squares  or  places 


have  been  illegally  sold  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  publio  enjoyment  has  been  obstructed  by 
the  erection  of  private  buildings,  the  owners 
of  these  may  be  indicted  for  the  mdntenance 
of  common  nuisances. — ^A  ffood  criterion  of 
nuisance  was  suggested  by  the  court  in  a  late 
English  case  in  the  following  language :  "  Is  the 
inoonvenience  one  of  mere  delicacy  and  fasti- 
diousness, or  does  it  intertere  with  the  ordi- 
nary physical  comfort  of  human  existence,  not 
merely  according  to  elegant  or  dainty  modes 
of  living,  but  according  to  plain,  sober,  and 
simple  notions?^'  Publio  nuisances,  says  a  late 
accurate  commentator  upon  the  criminal  law 
(Bishop},  may  be  defined  as  all  those  acts  put 
forth  by  man,  which  tend  to  create  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  community  at  lai^  and  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  require  the  interposition 
of  the  courts.  They  are.  then,  injuries  to  that 
aggregate  of  rights  which  constitutes  the  well- 
being  of  society.  All  acts  therefore  which 
imperil  the  public  safety  or  health,  or  disturb 
the  publio  convenience,  are  indictable  as  com- 
mon nuisances.  Such  acts  are  the  keening  of 
gunpowder  in  mills  or  magaidnes  in  a  oanger- 
ous  manner,  near  the  dwellings  of  citizens  or 
near  a  public  highway,  or  carrying  on  offensive 
trades  in  populous  places ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  affect  the  health ;  it  is  sufficient, 
s^d  Lord  Mansfield,  if  it  lessen  the  ei\}oyment 
of  life.  So  it  is  an  hidictable  offence  to  expose 
a  person  infected  with  a  contagious  disease  in 
a  publio  street  With  regard  to  offensive  trades, 
it  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  rule  that  if  one 
had  been  for  a  long  time  carried  on  in  a  local- 
ity remote  frt>m  habitations,  those  who  after- 
ward came  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  had  no 
ground  to  complain  of  the  nuisance.  But  a 
late  case  in  Massachusetts  holds  what  seems  to 
be  better  doctrine,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  have 
a  right  to  use  his  ovm  land  so  as  to  render  that 
about  him  in  any  degree  useless.  His  enjoy- 
ment must  have  reference  to  the  rights  of 
others,  and  be  subordinate  to  the  general  laws 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  common  ben- 
efit. So  it  was  held  in  respect  to  a  bathing 
place  in  England.  When  it  was  urged  in  de- 
fence that  it  had  been,  time  beyond  memory, 
the  resort  of  bathers,  the  court  said  that,  the 
neighborhood  having  lately  become  thickly 
populated,  the  ancient  ei\joyment  of  the  bea(m 
must  cease ;  for  whatever  place  may  become 
the  dwelling  of  men,  there  the  laws  of  decency 
must  be  observed.  All  injuries  to  the  high- 
way, as  obstructions  of  it  or  narrowing  it, 
which  render  it  less  commodious  to  the  public, 
are  nuisances  at  common  law.  One  has  been 
held  to  be  indictable  who,  by  exhibiting  effi- 
ffies  in  his  window,  attracted  such  crowds  to 
look  at  them  as  to  hinder  free  nassage  along 
the  road.  As  it  disturbs  the  publio  oraer,  that 
is  a  common  nuisance  which  corrupts  the  mor- 
als of  the  community.  Profane  cursiDg  and 
swearing  in  public  is  indictable  as  a  nuisance. 
So  are  open  lewdness,  disorderly  inns,  and 
bawdy  and  gaming  houses.     In  New  York 
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ereotions  of  eyerjkind  adapted  to  Bports  bar* 
ing  no  nseftd  end.  and  notoriously  fitted  np 
and  continued  with  a  view  to  make  profit  for 
^e  owner,  are  declared  to  be  nuisances.  Such 
an  establishment  is  a  bowling  alley,  kept  for 
gain  or  hire,  even  thou^  gambling  in  it  were 
«zpref»ly  prohibited.  But  keeping  a  billiard 
room  without  allowing  any  noise  to  disturb  the 
neighborhood,  and  wiUiout  allowing  any  bets  in 
tiie  game,  is  not  indictable. — ^The  remedies  for 
nuisances  yary  with  the  character  of  the  ii^ury. 
In  the  law  the  remedy  is  always  adjusted  to  the 
wronff .  For  a  private  wrong  there  is  a  private 
remedy  by  civil  suit,  and  for  a  public  wrong  a 
public  remedy  by  indictment ;  but  never  a  pri- 
vate action  for  a  public  mischief  nor  a  public 
prosecution  for  a  private  ii\jury.  Ck)mpensation 
for  a  private  nuisance  is  sought  therefore  bv 
private  action ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  public  nui- 
sance, though  each  member  of  the  society  is 
in  fact  wronjjed,  yet  no  one  may  have  a  private 
suit.  Thus  if  A  diff  a  trench  across  the  high- 
way, the  act  is  a  public  grievance ;  but  no  indi- 
vidual can  make  the  offence  a  cause  of  action, 
for  no  one  can  ascertain  his  particular  propor- 
tion of  the  danuige ;  and  even  if  he  could,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  the  offender 
riiould  be  pursued  by  the  separate  suits  of  ndl 
the  citizens.  But  if  B  fall  into  the  trench  and 
austun  particular  damage,  this  will  give  him 
cause  of  separate  action,  not  founded  at  all 
upon  the  nuisance,  for  that  is  matter  of  public 
concern,  but  on  the  private  dama^  which  the 
public  wrong  has  caused  him  particularly.  In 
other  words,  A^s  tortious  act,  though  imme- 
diately a  public  offence,  has  yet  wrought  con- 
sequentialiy  the  same  iijury  to  B  which  a  direct 
personal  trespass  would  have  wrought.  For 
what  we  may  call  B^s  public  right  of  free  pas- 
aage  along  the  highway  he  has  no  right  of  in- 
dividval  action,  but  must  Join  with  the  whole 
body  politic  in  a  public  prosecution. — ^It  is 
fiunlliiu'ly  known  that  he  whose  rights  are 
pr^udiced  by  a  private  nuisance  may  abate  it, 
that  is,  may  remove  it  by  destroying,  if  need 
be,  the  cause  of  nuisance ;  and  as  a  public  nui- 
sance ii^ures  equaDv  all  the  members  of  the 
society,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  any  one  of 
these  has  the  ri|^t  to  and  may  legally  abate  it. 
Thus,  says  a  text  writer  of  authority,  if  any 
one  whose  estate  is  prejudiced  by  a  private  nui- 
sance actually  erected,  may  justify  tne  entering 
into  anothers  ground  and  puUmg  down  and 
destroying  such  nuisance,  it  cannot  but  follow 
a  fortiori  that  any  one  may  lawfully  destroy  a 
common  nuisance.  But  it  is  also  the  law  in 
respect  to  private  nuisance,  that  one  may  abate 
so  much  and  onl^  so  much  as  is  a  direct  ii\]nTT 
or  nuisance  to  htm  individually ;  and  this  wiU 
appear  reasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  is  just  this  direct  ii^ury  which  gives  and 
measures  the  right  of  private  suit.  &  private 
nuisance,  then,  one  mav  abate  as  he  may  have 
his  civil  action,  in  botn  cases  for  the  spedal 
ii^nry.  Now  in  respect  to  public  nuisance  we 
have  seen  that  the  law  permits  no  indiridual 


dtizen  to  prosecute  the  pubBc  wrong;  1 
him  to  a  private  action  for  his  private  i 
By  analogy  with  the  ease  of  private 
it  would  seem  that,  in  respect  to  pubGb  mtt- 
sance,  the  right  of  individnal  actioa  iboali 
measure  the  right  of  indiyidnal  abalcsMai; 
that  is  to  say,  that  an  individual  would  be  priv- 
ileged to  abate  a  public  mnaance,  not  as  wtA 
and  merely  because  it  existed,  but  only  wkn. 
and  so  far  as,  it  interfered  with  bis  i&dtvidaal 
rights;  in  short,  that  he  might  abate  in  thoM 
cases  onlyin  which  he  might  have  a  mxmmm 
action.  This  is  the  doctrine  latdy  bdd  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetta  in  «  noted  e«» 
in  which  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  tort 
agdnst  defendants  for  their  deetnictkm  of  etf- 
tain  flpirituous  liquors.  They  pleaded  la  Jw* 
tificatfon  that  the  Keeping  of  sodi  ttqoon  to 
declared  by  statute  to  be  a  conunon  nni— re^ 
and  therefore  that  any  one  might  ah«to  iL 
The  court  said  that,  though  the  doctrine  te 
been  sometimes  stated  in  terms  ao  broad  la  t» 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition,  yel  it  ii 
not  lawful  by  the  common  Imw  for  every  sal 
all  persons  to  abate  a  public  noiaanco.  TUi 
right  is  generally  not  intrusted  to  indliiihah 
without  process  of  law,  bv  way  of  vrmliratiif 
the  public  right,  but  solely  for  the  relirf  ^  a 
party  whose  right  is  obstructed  by  aoc^  wA- 
sance. — ^The  remedies  at  law  can  at  mortoa^ 
abate  or  afford  compensation  for  ezlatiBf  mh 
sauces,  but  are  ineffectual  to  rcctrain  or  prffwi 
those  which  are  threatened.  There  is  tberefM 
a  jurisdiction  in  equity  over  nuiaanee,  by  |i»> 
cess  of  ii\junction ;  out  the  Jurisdiction  wil  te 
exercised  only  when  the  uct  of  nnisance  m 
clearly  made  out,  and  when  it  is  proivcd  Ail» 
fh>m  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  ii^|iiTy  is  aaC 
susceptible  of  adequate  compensation  at  kv. 

NTJKAHIVA.    See  IfABonaAa. 

KULLIPOBE,  the  name  of  a  diviafoo  of  tha 
coralline  order  of  marine  plants,  belonging  is 
the  florideous  algsD.  These  are  rigid  eali 
sea  weeds,  composed  of  closely  packed  ( 
ted  cells,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  ia  i 
ited ;  their  name  is  derived  fhim  their  iMriaf 
no  visible  pores  on  the  surface.  They  i 
have  the  form  of  a  disk,  sometimea  of  1 
with  crustaceoua  or  foliaceous  nonn 
fk'onds,  and  vary  in  hardness  from  cartilafiBSM 
to  stony.  They  incrust  rod»  or  other  ai|D» 
on  the  edges  of  the  sea  in  all  latitndea.  M 
most  abundantly  within  the  tropica.  Tb^ 
have  been  alternately  placed  among  aaiaM 
and  plants,  but  are  now  regarded 
doubt  belonging  to  the  latter;  reddish  or  ] 
pie  when  recent,  they  so<»i  fide  to  a 
white.  Melobma  is  the  type  of  the  nnOipoRi^ 
according  to  Harvey  and  Agardh.  (See  Aiak.) 
These  marine  vegetable  growtha  have  been  la- 
strumental  in  building  up  islands,  like  the  T«r> 
tugas  and  the  Marquesas,  and  have  f^irnMhtd 
the  principal  materiala  for  acme 
strata  of  past  geological  i^ea. 

NUMA  POMPIUUS,  the  second  \ 
ical  king  of  Rome.    After  the  death  of  \ 
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Ihb  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  je&r,  each 
of  the  senators  in  tnm  enjojing  the  royal  pre- 
rogatiye.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  people 
became  discontented,  and  demanded  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king.  But  when  the  senate  had  given 
its  consent,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Sabines 
and  Romans,  as  to  which  tribe  the  sovereign 
should  be  taken  from.  At  last,  it  having  been 
agreed  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  among  the  Sabines,  Numa  Pom- 
Cilius,  of  the  town  of  Onres,  was  unanimous- 
r  chosen.  His  first  care  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  civil  institutions.  He  divided  the 
limds  which  Romulus  had  gdned  by  conquest, 
founded  the  worship  of  Terminus,  the  god  or 
boundaries,  and  divided  the  artisans  according 
to  their  trades  into  9  companies.  He  was  con- 
ddered  as  the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial 
law.  He  regulated  the  duties  of  the  pontiff, 
who  had  diarge  of  the  enforcement  of  tne  laws 
relating  to  religion,  the  augurs,  the  flamen^ 
^e  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Salii,  and  prescribed 
the  rites  of  worship.  He  reigned  89  years,  and 
in  all  that  time,  as  Livy  relates,  there  were  no 
wars,  famines,  or  plagues.  He  was  buried  un- 
der the  Janiculum  nill.  At  his  death  the  nymph 
Egeria,  who  had  been  his  guide  and  counsellor 
ttu-ough  Hfe,  melted  away  in  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fountain.  According  to  popular 
tradition  he  had  also  derived  much  of  his  knowl- 
edge from  the  Greek  Pythagoras,  which  critics 
generally  regard  as  an  anachronism,  though  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  the  personality  of  l^^^" 
?oras  is  no  more  certain  than  that  of  Numa. 
he  sacred  books  of  Numa,  prescribing  reli- 
gions rites  and  ceremonies,  were  said  to  have 
been  buried  near  him,  and  to  have  been  dis- 
covered 600  years  afterward  (181  B.  0.). 

NT7MANTIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  present 
nte  of  Pnente  de  Don  Guarray,  on  the  Douro, 
8  m.  K.  of  Soria,  Old  Oastile,  where  ruins  exist. 
It  was  ttie  most  important  place  in  all  Celti- 
beria.  After  the  fall  of  Oarthage,  the  Numan- 
tlnes  resolved  not  to  surrender  to  the  Romans, 
and  defeated  in  succession  the  consuls  Quintus 
Pompeius,  Popillius,  Mancinus,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  sent  against  them.  Finally,  Scipio 
Afrioanus  the  younger  besieged  them  with  60,- 
000  men.  The  Numanlines,  who  numbered  no 
more  than  4,000  able  to  bear  arms,  held  out 
brarely  for  14  months,  when,  their  provisions 
bdng  exhausted  and  their  sources  of  supply 
cut  Sst,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  lolled 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  themselves 
(188  B.  O.).  The  conqueror  took  the  title  Nu- 
manticns. 

KUMBERS,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  4th  of  the  6  books 
of  Moses.  It  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
B»-mid^€tr^  '*in  the  desert,''  from  a  leading 
word  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  opening  chapter, 
and  describes  the  numbering  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  continuation  of  the  laws  given  to 
MoscSB  in  the  wilderness  of  Binai,  the  march 


through  the  wilderness,  the  rejection  of  a  whole 
generation,  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Historically  it  comprehends  a  period 
of  88  years,  opening  with  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  affer  the  deliverance  from  the 
land  of  itopt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
first  and  hst  of  these  years.  The  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Numbers  has  frequently  been 
impugned,  and  some  critics  who  admit  its 
genuineness  are  disposed  to  give  it  a  mythical 
character ;  but  the  mjyjority  or  biblical  students 
receive  it  literally,  alleging  its  minute  and 
straightforward  narratives  and  other  internal 
marks  as  strong  objections  to  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  northern 
Africa,  corresponding  to  tiie  modem  Algeria, 
and  bounded,  in  the  time  of  its  independence, 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean.  E.  by  the  river  Tusca 
(now  Wad-il-Barbar),  which  separated  it  from 
the  territo^  of  Oarthage,  and  W.  by  tiie 
Malva  or  Mulucha,  which  separated  it  from 
Mauritania.  On  the  south  it  extended  indefi- 
nitely toward  the  Great  Atlas  range  and  the 
land  of  the  GsQtuli.  It  was  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  part  by  the  river  Ampsaga, 
was  intersected  by  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  was 
rich  ill  good  pastures,  owing  to  the  numerous 
streams  which  fiowed  from  that  range  into  the 
sea.  In  early  times  the  country  was  occupied 
by  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin,  from  whose  noma- 
dic mode  of  life  it  was  supposed  by  some  to 
have  received  its  name  (Gr.  Nofui8ia,  or  n  No- 
fjM^ucrj),  Among  the  principal  towns  of  Numi- 
dia  were :  Hippo  Regius  (now  Bona),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Massylians,  and  see  of  St.  Augustine ; 
Oirta  (Oonstantine),  the  residence  of  Masinissa ; 
Zama,  franous  for  the  defeat  of  Hannibal; 
OsQsarea,  which  at  a  later  period  gave  name  to 
Mauritania  Oassariensis;  and  Siga,  the  capital 
of  Syphax.  The  Numioians  were  renowned  as 
skilnil  horsemen.  When  the  Romans,  during 
the  2d  Punic  war,  first  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Numidians,  the  Massylians  were  the 
principal  tribe  E.  of  the  Ampsaga,  and  the 
Massffisylians  "W.  of  it.  Masinissa,  the  son  of 
Gala,  a  king  of  the  former,  having  allied  him- 
self with  the  Romans,  after  various  struggles 
became  master  also  of  the  possessions  of  Sy- 
phax, the  rival  king  of  the  MasssQsylians,  and 
m  a  long  reign  made  the  united  kingdom 
powerful  and  prosperous.  Of  his  8  sons,  who 
according  to  his  will  divided  the  country  after 
his  death  (148  B.O.),  Mastanabal  and  Gulnssa 
died  soon  after,  and  the  kingdom  was  reunited 
by  Mlcipsa,  who  died  in  118,  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  The  former  soon 
fell  victims  to  the  treachery  of  the  latter,  who 
himself  ended  his  life  in  a  dungeon  of  Rome, 
as  captive  of  the  republic  (106).  Numidia  was 
bestowed  by  the  conquerors  on  Hiempsal  H., 
a  prince  of  royal  blood,  whose  son  and  succes- 
sor Juba,  having  fought  with  the  adherents  of 
Pompey  against  CsBsar,  shared  in  their  defeat 
at  Tnapsus  (46),  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 
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Namidia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  its 
western  part  as  far  as  the  river  Said®  annexed 
to  Mauritania.  Angostos  restored  Juba  U.  to 
his  father^s  kingdom,  but  subsequently  made 
him  king  of  Mauritania  and  the  land  between 
the  Malva  and  Salda,  converting  the  territory 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Tusca  into  a 
Boman  province.  Another  part  between  the 
Baldie  and  the  Ampsaga  being  annexed  to 
Mauritania  under  01audiu&  the  eastern  division 
alone,  also  called  New  Numidia  or  Kumidia 
Proper,  formed  a  province  of  the  later  empire. 
miMISMATIOS.  the  science  of  coins  and 
medals.  Strictly,  tne  study  of  numismatics  has 
no  relation  to  the  value  of  coin  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  but  only  to  the  history  of  coins 
and  medals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the  for- 
mation of  collections  of  such  memorials  as  are 
furnished  by  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  issues 
of  coins  and  medals,  and  the  study  of  history 
as  illustrated  by  the  images  and  superscriptions 
which  they  bear.  In  tne  articles  Coins  and 
MoNKT  some  information  has  already  been 
given  on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  in  part  under  the  present  head. 
The  study  has  its  chief  value  in  illustrating 
history.  ^  Coins  of  all  periods  have  borne  on 
their  faces  either  mytliological  or  historical 
figures ;  and  in  the  acquaintance  which  their 
study  gives  us  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons,  in  its  preservation  of  ancient  works  of 
art,  in  the  representation  of  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  and  in  the  illustrations  it  fur- 
nishes of  ancient  literature,  may  be  found  am- 
ple justification  of  the  attention  it  has  received. 
— ^A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  bearing  an  im- 
pressed device,  and  designed  for  circulation  as 
money.  A  medal  is  a  lai^  piece  of  metal  struck 
with  one  or  more  dies,  mtended  to  commemo- 
rate some  event,  and  not  designed  for  circula- 
tion. A  medallion  is  now  generally  understood 
to  be  synonymous  with  a  medaL  A  medallet 
is  a  small  medaL  and  usually  but  not  necessarily 
of  inferior  workmanship.  A  token  is  a  smaU 
medal,  usually  but  not  always  of  the  same  size 
with  tiie  current  coin  of  the  country  in  wMdi 
it  is  struck,  and  issued  for  purposes  of  private 
individuals.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  other 
piece  is  that  side  which  bears  the  portrait  or 
principal  design  indicating  the  countiT,  nation, 
or  object  for  which  it  was  struck.  The  other 
side  is  the  reverse.  The  head  or  portrait  on  a 
piece  is  said  to  face  to  the  right  or  left  with 
reference  to  the  beholder^s  right  or  left  hand. 
When  the  design  on  a  specimen  varies  in  any 
decided  charaoteristio  from  one  already  known, 
while  the  general  ol^eot  and  purpose  is  manl- 
festiy  tiie  same,  this  is  said  to  constitute  a  new 
tvpe.  When  the  variation  is  very  slight,  as  in 
tiie  size  of  the  letterinff  or  the  distance  be- 
tween letters,  it  is  classed  as  a  variety.  Proofs 
are  coins  or  medals  struck  fh)m  the  original 
die  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  die  cutter,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  specimens  struck 
with  dies  which  have  been  reproduced  by 
pressure  fh>m  the  original  dies.    Pattern  or 


mint  pieces  are  odns  ttmek  In  aay  niaft 
proposed  for  adoption  in  the  oobiage  d  a  < 
try,  but  not  adopted  in  the  year  of  their  im 
mannfiusture.  Tne  abbreviations  AU.  or  AT^ 
AB.,  and  iE.  signify  respectively  avrvm,  mU, 
at^^ntttm,  silver,  and  «,  brass  or  copper.  &w- 
trum,  a  native  amalgam  of  sflver  and  gold,  vm 
also  used  in  ancient  times  for  coinsw  Thetos 
billon  denotes  a  debased  silver  oaed  in  mm 
coinage.  Brass  was  used  for  coin  in  aadccs 
times,  and isi^-eauentiy  used  in  modem  tkutair 
tokens  and  meoaUets.  Potin  is  a  softer  tUtfj 
than  billon.  The  field  on  a  coin  or  acdsl  ii 
the  open  space  not  occupied  bj  a  dark*  or  a- 
Bcription.  The  exergue  is  varionsly  oAdcrrtiBji 
as  tne  open  space  outside  the  figure  and  is- 
scriptions,  or  as  the  portion  of  thai  spac«  bckv 
the  main  device,  ana  distinctly  aepaxated  frosi 
it  Strictiy,  the  exergue  only  beJoogs  to  tk 
reverse  of  a  coin,  but  in  America  this  dftfjnrtiia 
is  not  preserved.  The  legend  is  nanall  v  vmkt- 
stood  to  be  anv  inscription  other  than  the  bsbi 
of  the  monarch  or  personage  repreaentcd  oa  tk 
coin  or  medaL  The  inscription  indndes  mj  le- 
gend, names,  tities.  &c,  A  mint  mark  oa  a  eoit 
IS  the  private  mark  placed  on  it  by  the  niiift  to 
indicate  genuineness,  or  theplace  of  eosaafi, 
or  for  some  other  purpose.  Tiie  size  of  cdaftcr 
medals  is  measnrea  among  nnnuamaliils  \j  v- 
bitrary  scales.  In  Europe  Mionnet*aaeikii  fM- 
erally  used.  In  America  a  scak  of  axtsosk 
of  an  inch  is  much  in  use,  and  a  medal  of  Hat  54 
is  24  sixteenths  of  an  indi  in  dlamcicr  acro»ito 
face. — ^The  study  of  coins  and  medals  wmi  tbt 
collection  of  cabinets  of  q>edmeDa  have  beo 
pursued  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probable  tte 
the  Romans  gave  much  attention  to  the  KHOot 
of  numismatics,  and  it  seems  also  Bkdy  cka: 
some  fine  specimens  now  in  modern  rsfcisrr 
have  occupied  similar  positions  in  eoUactuBi 
of  Roman  virtuosL  But  the  adenoe  wts  ae«v 
pursued  with  great  ardor  untU  oompcram^c 
modem  times.  Petrarch  was  tradrtksialjy  t&i 
first  of  modem  collectors.  Since  his  tsae  ca^ 
lections  have  increased  vastly,  antO  mow  ttee 
are  very  many  fine  collections  in  every  tif^ 
ized  country.  The  British  museum  ooQccika 
contains  over  120,000  varietiea;  the  Paris  ost- 
lection  is  somewhat  larger,  and  each  ii  ia- 
creased  by  the  addition  of  8,000  to  4,000  pM» 
annually.  No  large  collections  hsv«  boas 
made  in  America,  but  numerooa  small  tai  va^ 
uable  private  cabinets  are  known.>-Up  to  6e 
9th  century  B.  0.  the  metals  had  been  oseA  isr 
the  puiposes  of  exchange  by  weight  Ii  li  a 
interesting  fact  that  the  eaiiiest  recordai  «i 
of  money  for  a  purchase  is  that  of  AknksL 
buying  a  grave  for  his  fiunily.  In  this  {wCsan 
he  is  saia  to  have  used  shekels;  and  tik  Hr- 
brew  word  receives  some  explanation  ftvm  a 
similar  transaction  recorded  of  Jacobs  wka* 
the  price  paid  was  **  pieces  of  silvtr.^  Tkm 
word  here  translated  '^  pieces  of  stlrer*  m^ 
also  be  translated  "a  lamb;"^  and  tW  q/am- 
tion  has  arisen  whether  the  pi^yment jra*  vt 
made  in  lambs  or  in  live  stock.    An. 
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ptotnre  of  ywj  eariy  date  lias  been  discovered 
m  a  tomb,  which  exhibits  a  scribe  weighing  out 
rings  of  ^old  and  silver,  and  nsing  smidl  weights 
shaped  like  lambs  and  half  lambs.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  standards  of 
money  may  have  been  the  value  of  animals  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  idea  receives  fhrther  encour- 
agement from  the  fact  that  the  Romans  in  the 
6th  oentnry  B.  0.  commenced  their  first  coin- 
age of  brass  with  the  issue  of  large  pieces 
bearing  on  their  ficices  the  images  of  animals 
of  domestic  use.  Hence  came  the  word  peeu- 
nio,  money,  from  peeus,  the  fiock ;  and  our  pe- 
cuniary, derived  irom  this,  may  thus  carry  us 
back  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  deali^  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  barter  and  sale.  Kings 
of  metal,  usually  gold  or  silver,  had  been  used 
as  money  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  origin  of 
coinage.  The  Egyptian  monuments  illustrate 
these  rings,  and  in  Britain  great  quantities  have 
been  found,  some  of  large  size,  seemingly  worn 
over  the  shoulder  or  around  the  body  as  orna- 
ments, but  probably  serving  the  purposes  of 
money,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their 
weights  are  all  exact  multiples  of  one  and  the 
same  standard  or  unit.  The  Greeks  are  said 
to  have  used  bars  or  spikes  of  metal,  and  fi>om 
this  came  the  Greek  nomenclature,  an  obolis- 
oos  (pffoKiiTKot)  being  an  obelisk  or  spike,  and 
6  oboli  making  a  drachma  idpaxfuj),  a  handful, 
the  latter  being  to  the  present  day  the  name 
of  a  ooin  in  Greece,  and  having  passed  into 
Tarious  languages  as  a  weight  and  measure. — 
The  oldest  coins  extant  are  probably  those  of 
Ionia,  having  been  produced  at  Miletus,  a  city 
on  the  coast  S.  of  Ephesus,  in  the  9th  century 
B.  O.  This  coinage  was  a  stater  of  gold  (or 
electrum),  having  a  rude  punch  mark  indented 
on  one  side  and  a  lion's  head  raised  on  the 
other.  The  ooin  was  evidently  driven  into  the 
die  with  the  punch.  This  continued  to  be  the 
general  style  of  coinage  for  some  time  in  the 
Greek  countries.  The  first  improvement  in 
the  art  consisted  in  giving  to  the  end  of  the 
punch  some  rude  design,  which  was  followed 
up  bymakinff  the  punch  correspond  to  the  die^ 
so  as  to  produce  a  coin  with  a  design  convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  This 
again  gave  place  to  the  ordinary  style  of  coins 
ever  smce  in  use.  The  honor  of  originating 
coinage  has  been  by  some  assigned  to  Lydia, 
instead  of  Ionia ;  by  others  to  iEgina,  where 
silver  was  first  coined ;  and  by  others  still  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Persian  Daric  was  of 
the  earliest  date.  The  earliest  gold  coinage 
was  the  stater  or  standard  (a  coin  not  varying 
nmch  trom  the  size  and  value  of  an  English 
sovereign),  and  its  fractions.  The  silver  coin- 
age was  the  drachma  and  its  multiples,  the 
most  common  of  the  latter  being  the  didraohma 
or  2  drachmas,  and  the  tetradrachma  or  4 
drachmas.  At  a  period  not  long  after  the  ori^^ 
of  the  art  the  various  sizes  and  values  of 
coins  were  much  increased,  and  we  have  gold 
distiitors,  commonly  called  gold  tetradrachmas, 
hansdfitaters,  commonly  cafled  gold  drachmas, 


and  silver  octodrachmas  and  pentadraohmas, 
and  various  other  sizes  of  both  metals. — ^In 
classifying  the  coins  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
grand  divisions  may  be  stated  as  the  Greek; 
Qie  oriental,  and  the  Boman,  each  of  these 
comprising  under  its  general  name  the  coins 
of  cities,  colonies,  and  sometimes  of  barbarian 
nations  who  adopted  types  belon^g  to  one 
of  the  great  classes.  There  are  coins  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  which  may  be  placed  in  each 
of  these  classes.  The  great  popularity  of  the 
gold  coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon  led  to  the 
adoption  of  rude  imitations  in  many  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  those  mentionea  above 
among  the  number.  The  first  coinage  of  silver 
was  that  of  ^gina,  at  a  date  not  long  after  the 
first  Ionian  coinage  of  gold.  The  die  was  still 
of  the  earliest  £iown  form,  and  the  extant 
pieces  bear  the  rude  punch  mark  on  the  re- 
verse, and  an  almost  equally  rude  desig^  of  a 
tortoise  on  the  obverse.  The  usual  inscriptions 
and  devices  on  the  earliest  coinage  of  the 
Greeks  were  of  a  sacred  character.  The  first 
types  were  generally  of  local  genii,  river  gods, 
animals,  nymphs,  and  the  like.  These  were 
succeeded  by  heads  of  the  gods.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  usually  the  name  of  the  city,  country, 
or  monarch  issuing  the  coin,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive case ;  thus,  AAESANAPOY,  of  Alexander. 
By  some  the  word  money  is  understood ;  by 
ottiers  (especially  Mr.  Burgon,  an  eminent 
"RngliaTi  numismatist)  the  use  of  the  genitive 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  type  or  figure 
represented  on  the  coin,  as  Minerva  of  Athens, 
Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  &c.  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  however  difficult  when  applied  to  such 
coins  as  the  Ptolemaic,  which  have  only  the 
head  of  Jupiter  and  an  eagle,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Of  Ptolemy  the  king."  Portraits  do  not 
appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  Archelaus  L  of 
Macedon.  Even  his  head  is  doubtful,  and  some 
contend  that  no  human  head  appears  on  a  coin 
until  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  his  head  was  admitted  as  in  some  sort 
that  of  a  divinity,  and  thus  for  the  first  time 
broke  in  on  the  Greek  dislike  to  the  profanity 
of  placing  a  human  ima^  where  the  gods  had 
a  sort  of  right  of  possession.  The  reverse  types 
remained  sacred  for  a  long  period,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  all  the  representations  found  on 
ancient  coins  of  statues,  groups,  monuments, 
^.,  are  copies  of  actual  exisong  objects  of 
public  devotion  or  respect  and  admiration,  in- 
stead of  being  the  mere  fancy  of  the  engraver. 
— ^The  Greel^  having  originated  the  art  of 
coining,  have  also  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to 
its  greatest  perfection;  and  although  modem 
art  nas  invented  new  processes  for  strikinff 
coins,  and  as  a  result  of  machinery  has  created 
a  greater  umformity  in  coins  as  to  fmpearance 
and  shape,  yet  the  most  elaborate  modem  coins 
cannot  be  said  to  surpass  the  coins  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  purity  of  metal,  or  boldness 
and  beauty  of  design,  fii  the  period  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  the  gold  coinage  of  the  empire 
was  immense,  and  the  head  of  Philip  on  those 
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of  bis  father  ana  the  name  ^tktmrov  (the  son 
of  Philip)  on  his  own  gave  to  these  coins  the 
name  of  Philips,  which  they  retained  throngh 
many  reigns,  uke  the  lonis  d*or  of  France  in 
modern  times.  The  gold  coins  of  Alexander 
are  even  at  the  present  day  abundant,  and 
there  are  doubtless  more  specimens  of  them 
now  in  existence  and  in  the  nands  of  collectors 
or  travellers  who  have  picked  them  np  than 
could  be  found  of  any  American  gold  piece  of 
the  last  century. — ^The  spread  of  the  art  was 
very  rapid.  There  was  almost  no  colony  of 
Greece,  and  certainly  no  independent  nation, 
which  did  not  have  its  coinage.  The  labor  of 
the  numismatist  becomes  herculean  when  he 
would  trace  the  various  coinages.  There  are 
extant  more  than  1,000  series  known  under 
the  name  of  Greek  autonomous  coins,  or  coins 
of  self-governing  cities,  many  of  them  of  large 
extent  in  point  of  numbers.  We  have  also  the 
splendid  series  of  the  Parthian  kings,  the  more 
splendid  Macedonian^  and  the  Armenian,  Bac- 
trian,  Syrian,  Thracian,  Bithynian,  Oappado- 
cian,  Oarian,  the  Ptolemaic  series  of  JS^nrpt, 
and  almost  countless  others,  all  including  large 
varieties  extending  throifgh  many  years,  some- 
times through  centuries,  and  all  mstinct  from 
the  Roman  empire  and  its  dependencies. — The 
Chinese  coinage  was  of  very  early  date.  Some 
specimens  are  said  to  be  of  as  early  a  period 
as  the  21st  year  of  King-wang  of  the  Tcheow 
dynasty  (528  B.  0.) ;  but  Baron  de  Ohaudoir, 
the  best  authori^  thinks  there  is  no  certainty 
of  any  prior  to  Ohi-hoang-ti,  of  the  Tsin  dy- 
nasty (247  B.  C).  The  form  was  similar  to 
that  now  known,  circular  with  a  square  bole 
in  the  centre,  and  the  metal  copper.  The 
Hindoo  or  Indian  coinage  is  of  early  origin,  but 
the  date  is  obscure.  There  are  square  copper 
coins  with  a  Pali  legend,  which  are  coi^ectured 
to  be  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.,  but  the  earUest  cer- 
tain dates  are  about  100  B.  0.  It  would  be  ob- 
viously impossible  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  art 
through  the  world,  or  even  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  several  great  classes  under  which  the  an- 
cient coinages  have  been  arranged.  The  Hebrew 
nation  seem  to  have  been  singular  in  this  as  in 
many  other  customs.  They  had  no  coin  of  their 
own  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Si- 
mon, by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Antiochus  (1 
Mace.  XV.  6),  issued  a  coin  known  as  the  shekeX 
and  also  a  half  shekel,  with  such  inscriptions  as 
•*Shekel  Israel,"  "Jerusalem  the  Holy,"  and 
*'  Simon  prince  of  IsraeL"  This  coinage  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  continued  after  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  These,  with  some  small 
brass  coins  of  the  Herods,  Arohelaus,  and 
Agrippa,  and  a  doubtful  coin  attributed  to 
Bar-Ookeba,  the  leader  in  the  last  ridng  against 
the  Romans,  are  the  only  coins  of  Judsa  which 
are  extant — ^The  Romans  be^  the  coinage 
of  brass  in  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  578 
B.  0.  The  name  of  the  metal,  <m,  ^ve  the  name 
to  the  standard  or  unit  coin,  which  was  called 
the  Of.  The  Of  was  in  &ot  at  first  a  pound  of 
copper,  and  hence  the  coinage  is  known  as  the 


Roman  libral  coinage.  The  fracAkmal  ecfa  ww 
the  tineia  or  ounce,  the  12th  part  Of  the  «a.  h 
the  course  of  time  the  weight  of  the  fltaadvi 
was  largely  reduced.  At  the  time  of  tbt  in 
Punic  war,  about  261  B.  C,  it  was  ^  of  ita  fsr- 
mer  weight ;  about  217  it  was  reduced  to  «as 
ounce,  and  in  191  to  a  half  ounce.  SSkttr  wm 
first  coined  in  Rome  about  270  B.  C^  and  goH 
about  207.  The  Roman  gold  coin  whldi  wm 
the  standard  was  the  aureus  oraiwig— ■■— ^ 
answering  to  the  Greek  stater.  The  lOnr 
coin  which  may  be  considered  the  unit  oi  tk» 
silver  currency  was  the  demtriuM, 
originally  intended  to  be  of  a  wei^t 
spending  to  the  drachma  of  Greece.  Tldid^ 
nariui  continued  to  be  used  throaghoat  ths 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  the  pr»- 
decessor  of  the  English  silver  penny,  kaowi  ^ 
the  letter  d,  in  the  nomenclature  JLt^d,  Tkm 
denarii  are  found  in  immense  mnnbcrt  mi 
variety.  For  a  long  period  before  the  < 
and  even  after  its  commeneemeiit^ 
names  and  devices  were  used  on  tlie 
of  various  portions  of  the  Roman  i 
These  coins  are  now  classed  as  tba 
family  coinage.  The  imperial  coinage  i 
ed,  and  numismatists  are  aocuatom^d  to  < 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  or  hrwm  «■ 
distinctiy,  dividing  the  latter  into  1st,  Sd,  ai 
8d  classes,  according  to  size.  Soma  of  the  €»- 
perors  e^ced  a  respect  for  ooioa  m 
ments  by  restoring  the  coins  of  their  ] 
sors,  that  is,  reissuing  them  with  an  i 
indicating  that  they  were  retHtmtL — la'  tie 
eastern  empire  the  coinage  became  rmj  rwk: 
and  in  meaisBval  times  the  art  of  rrrfnagn  lai 
so  far  receded  instead  of  advancing,  thai  tks 
coins  of  Europe  and  the  East  durfa^  dMi 
period  are  in  no  respect  better  than  the  i 
form  of  Ionian  coinage.  The  SaraeaiB  i 
were  quite  equal  to  the  Christians  in  the  «t 
and  the  best  coins  of  Emtme  durinr  this  ttes 
were  imitations  of  the  rp  I  r  in  iHiI  If  an  til  mjm 
coinage,  so  miserably  poor  as  to  b«  lodknia 
The  various  provinces  of  Europe  isaocd  a  twIb 
fbrm  of  coinage,  f^om  which  gradnaDy  i . 
the  present  magnificence  6f  the  art  in  afl'] 
of  tne  dvilixed  world.  But  during  the 
die  ages,  especiaUy  from  the  lOlh  to  the  Itt 
century,  the  coinage  of  all  Europe  was  a  dHt 
imitation  of  the  Byzantine  currency,  itaelf  «a- 
ceedingly  rude  and  imperfect ;  and  tt  is  ia  fiw> 
land  that  we  first  find  the  art  ~  ^ 
emerge  from  its  state  of  depressions^ 
probably  had  no  coinage  prior  to  the  I 
vasion.  There  are  extant  numeroos  snafl  ^ 
ver  pieces  bearing  the  names  of  eariy  DiirtA 
princes  contemporarv  with  Jufius  Csesar;  l«( 
whether  they  are  of  that  period,  or,  as  has  tan 
suggested,  are  tokens  struck  at  a  later  tte^ 
remains  a  subiect  of  discussion.  Tl^  Sana 
ikeatta-were  the  first  English  e<^ns  ofwttch 
we  have  anv  certain  knowledge.  They  w* 
of  rilver,  and  worth  about  the  sama  m  Cht^ 
nariue  or  sflver  penny.  They  in  &c<  pf 
place  to  the  silver  penxdea  of  tha  Sazaa  Uap^ 
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of  wUoh  manj  are  extant,  the  earliest  known 
being  one  of  Ethelbert  II.,  king  of  Kent  in  the 
8th  oentnry.  William  I.  introdnced  the  Nor- 
Bian  ahilling  as  a  name  of  monej,  bat  not  as  a 
ooku  The  Saxon  tcUling  or  shilling  was  5 
pennies,  changed  afterward  to  4  pence.  The 
shilling  was  nrst  struck  as  a  coin  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YII.  A  few  sold  pennies  were  straok 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  but  the  English  gold 
ooinage  was  first  fairljr  commenced  under  Ed- 
ward IIL  hj  the  issue  of  florins  and  half  and 
qoarter  florins,  names  derived  from  *an  earhr 
gold  coin  of  Florence;  but  these  were  recalled, 
and  the  gold  coinage  of  nobles  commenced. 
From  this  period  the  English  coinage  has  been 
progressing  to  its  present  perfection.  The  only 
nctare  in  it  which  we  pause  to  notice  is  the 
occasional  issue  of  siege  pieces  or  pieces  of  ne- 
eeasitj,  which  are  known  to  numismatists,  and 
some  of  them  highly  prized.  They  were  pieces 
of  plate  or  eyen  gun  metal,  out  up  and  stamped 
at  times  when  royalty  was  forced  to  such  a  use 
of  buQion  in  the  absence  of  a  mint,  or  in  its  own 
mbeence  from  mint  conveniences.  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  18th  century,  when  copper  money 
became  scarce  |n  England,  a  large  issue  of  to- 
kens was  made  by  private  tradesmen.  These 
were  usually  of  the  value  of  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny, and  corresponded  in  size  to  those  British 
coins.  Among  them  were  numerous  devices  re- 
ferring to  America  and  the  late  revolution,  and 
on  several  the  head  of  Washington  appeared. 

g6r  the  history  of  ooinage  in  America,  see 
»iHB.)— The  issue  of  medals  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  early  custom.  Many  of  the  largest  pieces 
of  ancient  coin  so  called  are  more  correctly  to 
be  considered  as  medals,  struck  for  prizes  in  the 
games,  or  in  commemoration  of  great  events. 
The  Roman  series  of  medals  or  medallions  is 
Tory  extensive  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  or 
oopper.  They  are  usually  larger  than  the 
Urgost  known  coin  in  the  same  metal,  and, 
tiiongh  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  were  not 
coins*  The  gold  medals  begin  with  Oonstan- 
tine,  and  continue  to  the  faU  of  the  empire; 
the  silver  begin  under  C^llienus,  and  contmue 
as  long;  the  copper  from  Augustus  to  Alexan- 
der Severus.  In  more  modem  times  the  art 
of  medal  making  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
bare  adopted  the  plan  of  preserving  their  his- 
tory by  these  durable  monuments.  The  nu- 
mismatist colleots  medals  with  quite  as  much 
interest  as  coins.  In  general,  however,  collect- 
ors find  it  sufficient  to  devote  their  attention 
to  tbe  medals  of  their  own  countries.  The 
l^nch  series  is  perhaps  deserving  of  special 
mention  as  the  most  perfect  and  complete  in 
the  world.  It  commences  under  Louis  XL 
and  continues  to  the  present  dato,  illustrating 
every  important  event  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  English  series  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  French.  It  commences  under  Henry  YHL, 
and  continues  with  many  long  intervals  to  the 
present  time ;  but  as  works  of  art  the  medals 
of  England  have  not  high  rank.    England  has 


adopted  a  plan  of  striking  medals  commemora- 
tive of  battles,  which  are  presented  to  deserv- 
ing soldiers;  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  carrying  several  large  medals  on  the  breast, 
the  plan  is  now  adopted  of  adding  a  new  clasp 
to  tne  ribbon,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
battle,  in  place  of  giving  a  new  medaL  The 
Britisn  battle  medals  form  an  admirable  series. 
The  Italian  and  German  medals  of  modem 
date  are  very  fine ;  the  medieval  are  interest- 
ing and  bold  in  design,  but  rude  in  execution. 
The  papal  series,  commencing  with  Paul  V., 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  a  collector's  at- 
tention. In  America  there  were  few  medals 
stmck  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
revolutionary  medals,  presented  by  congress  to 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  the  first  of  the 
series.  These  were  all  or  nearly  all  stmck  in 
France.  The  issue  of  medals  from  the  mint  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  occadonal  striking 
of  one  to  be  presented  to  Indian  chiefs,  or  pres- 
entation medals  ordered  by  congress.  Agricul- 
tural societies  and  others  issue  medals  as  prizes, 
and  of  these  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  va- 
riety. Medals  are  stmck  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  white  metal.  Bronze  medals  are 
oopper  medals  bronzed.  White  metal  is  a 
composition,  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  the  alloys 
varying  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Political  medallets  and  tokens  are  often 
stmck  in  this  composition. — Coins  and  medals 
would  be  more  valuable  ^ds  to  illustrations 
of  the  study  of  history  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  counterfeits,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  manufacture.  Some  able  artists  have 
devoted  their  talento  to  the  production  of  false 
specimens  of  rare  ancient  coins.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  did  not  disdain  this  employment.  Two 
artists  at  Padua  produced  so  many  that  the 
name  Paduan  was  applied  as  a  common  epithet 
to  all  such  coins.  Pevrieux  and  Weber  at 
Florence,  Carteron  in  Holland,  Congomier  at 
Lyons,  La  Boche  in  another  part  of  France, 
and  Caprara  at  Smyrna,  were  among  the  chief 
counterfeiters;  and  their  work  has  become  a 
matter  of  numismatic  interest,  so  that  their 
coins  conmiand  high  prices  as  curiosities.  They 
either  altered  known  coins,  or  stmck  new 
ones,  or  split  the  old  specimens  and  rejoined 
the  halves  which  did  not  belong  to  each  other. 
The  rare  coins  of  Otho,  Pescennius,  Pertinax, 
and  other  Roman  emperors,  are  most  com- 
monly imitated.  American  colonial  coins  and 
rare  pieces  are  manufactured  very  skilfully  in 
New  York,  and  nothing  is  more  conmion  than 
to  find  rare  dates  on  coins  carefully  altered 
from  common  years.  The  electrot^e  process, 
of  course,  is  a  ffreat  aid  in  this  species  of  fraud. 
The  deception  has  been  carried  so  far  in  the 
East  as  to  supply  Arabs  with  coins,  who  pre- 
tend to  diff  them  from  the  sand  before  the  eyes 
of  a  deluded  traveller. — ^The  prices  of  coins 
and  med^s  have  varied  as  the  taste  of  collect- 
ors has  been  directed  more  toward  one  or  an- 
other series  or  class.  Very  rare  ancient  gold 
and  silver  pieces  have  been  sold  by  auction  in 
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England  for  prices  as  high  as  $1,500,  when  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  was  less  than  $1. 
Some  American  colonial  coins  hrinffhigh  prices 
at  sales.  The  Washington  half  doUar  of  1792 
has  been  sold  by  auction  for  $57,  and  the  same 
piece  in  copper  for  $64.  The  Granby  copper 
has  been  sold  at  private  sale  for  $50.  Oeata 
of  1708  and  1709  have  been  sold  for  $10  and 
$15,  and  half  dollars  of  1706  and  1797  for  $25. 
Collectors  generally  prize  fine  and  uncirculated 
pieces,  even  of  common  dates,  at  higher  rates 
than  poor  pieces  of  rare  dates. — ^The  number 
of  works  on  numismatics  is  believed  to  be  many 
thousands.  On  ancient  coins,  see  Doetrina 
Nummorum  Veterum.  by  Joseph  Eckhel  (9 
vols.  4to.,  Vienna,  1792-'8),  and  Description 
da  nUdailUi  anttques,  &c.,  by  T.  £.  Mionnet 
(6  vols.  8vo.  and  1  vol.  plates,  Paris,  1806-'18 ; 
with  supplement,  9  vols.  Svo.,  1819-'87) ;  on 
British  coins,  ^*  Annals  of  the  Ooinage  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Dependencies,''  by  the  Bev.  B. 
Buding  (8  vols.  4to., London,  1840):  "A  View 
of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,"  by  John  lindaay 
(4to.,  Cork,  1845),  and  "A  View  of  the  Coin- 
age of  Ireland,"  by  the  same  r4to.,  Cork,  1889); 
on  American  coins,  "The  American  Numis- 
matical  Manual,"  by  M.  W.  Dickeson  (4to., 
Philadelphia,  1859). 

NUNCIO  rLat  nuntitUj  messenger),  a  prel- 
ate representing  the  Boman  pontiff  near  a  for- 
eign government  Strictiy  speaking,  he  repre- 
sents the  pope  only  as  temporal  sovereign^  but 
he  is  often  commissioned  to  treat  of  spiritual 
affairs,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
churches  and  the  <maracter  of  church  dignita- 
ries, especially  of  candidates  for  the  mitre.  A 
nuncio  may  be  resident  or  extraordinary ;  and 
if  appointed  simpljr  to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  is 
styled  an  internuncio.  The  nuncio  in  France 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  being  recognized  only  as  the 
papal  ambassador.  The  only  nuncio  who  has 
ever  visited  the  United  States  was  Archbishop 
Bedini^  in  1858. 

NUNEZ,  Alvab  (Cabeca  ds  Vaca),  the 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  explorer  of  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Pamfilo 
de  Narvaez,  the  first  governor  of  Florida. 
Having  obtained  from  ^e  king  of  Spain  an 
appointment  as  governor  of  Florida,  Narvaez 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
^oring  and  taking  possession  of  this  country. 
He  was  ^^authoiizea  and  commanded  to  con- 
quer and  govern  the  territories  that  extend 
from  the  river  Palmas  to  the  cape  of  Florida, 
which  are  on  the  main  land."  His  chief  officer 
was  Nufiez.  better  known  as  Cabe^a  de  Vaca. 
who  is  styled  "treasurer  and  high  sheriff." 
The  flotilla,  which  consisted  of  5  ships  with 
600  men,  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda,  July  17, 1527.  Arriving  at  St 
Domingo,  they  remained  there  45  days  to  pro- 
cure certain  necessaries,  but  chiefly  horses. 
After  stopping  at  various  places  for  suppliesu 
and  meeting  wiUi  many  delays,  they  arrived 
at  Xaqui,  where  they  wintered.    SailhigagaiD 


with  400  men  and  80  horaea,  thar  Turhrf  Ot 
coast  of  Florida,  where  they  landed,  Apri  1% 
1528.  Narvaez  now  directed  the  lloliOa  to 
foUow  the  coast  westward  to  a  oertain  haita, 
and  there  await  his  oon^^ ;  while  he,  lecw 
panied  by  Nufiez,  entered  the  iatcriar  wick 
800  men  in  search  of  a  idaoe  called  AaakiAea. 
where,  he  was  told  by  the  nativea,  th«r»  wia 
a  great  quantity  of  sold.  They  retcbcd  this 
^ace  on  June  20,  and  remained  ai  U  16  Atfn, 
I)is^pointed  in  the  ol^ect  of  their  search,  &ey 
proceeded  to  a  place  caUed  Ante,  and  xkmm 
to  a  river  which  Narvaez  named  Wa^lraSb 
following  which  they  reached  the  ata.  TW 
country  traversed  posseawd  few  attractkasi 
and  most  of  the  Indiana  whom  they  mm 
showed  great  hostili^.  The  ^la&iards  im 
suffered  greatiy  by  sickness ;  they  wen  im^ 
pointed  in  their  expectationa  of  flDdag  fsl^ 
and  were  sick  and  disheartened  whca  tk^ 
reached  the  coast.  Narvaez  did  hoc  iad  ki 
fleet  as  he  expected,  nor  did  he  know  whiAm 
or  not  he  was  at  the  app<Mntad  ham.  M 
seems  that  his  officer  in  charge  of  the  ihiat  tt 
not  make  any  effort  to  reach  the  place  oc  ro- 
dezvous,  but  returned  to  Havana,  Icari^f  At 
governor  and  his  compankma  to  tfarir  ftft. 
To  get  away  from  this  region  they  wa^  cob- 
struct  boats  for  800  men.  Without  took,  kt^ 
oakum,  pitch,  or  ropea,  and  with  a  finked  ■» 
ply  of  provisions,  this  was  a  taak  of  grceaot- 
culty.  In  the  emergency,  one  of  the  saa  wtH 
that  *'  with  certain  pipes  of  wood  and  ddas  cf 
wild  beasts,  he  would  make  bellowa  that  i 
be  made  to  blow.''  Thia  revived  tbair  1 
They  then  took  their  qmra, 
bows,  and  other  articles  ik  iron,  and  < 
them  into  nails,  saws,  hatcheta,  and  othtf  aa- 
cessary  tools.  While  the  work  waa  goof  «^ 
they  supplied  themselvea  whh 
Ante,  and  every  third  day  killod  a 
For  oakum  they  used  the  hark  of  the  j 
which  they  caulked  with  a  apeciea  ef  gia 
from  a  pine  tree.  For  cordage  they  naad  As 
palmetto,  as  well  as  the  hair  ttom  the  wmm 
and  tails  of  their  horses;  and  for  hUs  th^ 
used  their  shirts.  For  water  vnasdi  tki^ 
flayed  the  legs  of  their  horaea  whola,  and  mm- 
ed  the  skins  together.  On  Sept.  iO  they  kal 
completed  5  boats,  in  which  the  whole  fttt^ 
now  reduced  to  S42  men,  embalmed.  Bat 
when  all  their  effecta  were  shipped,  the  ha* 
were  scarcely  above  water,  and  ao 
were  the  men  that  it  was  with  the 
difficulty  they  could  manage  them.  A 
days  afterwanl  they  obtained  an  Indiaa  eoHa. 
They  followed  the  Florida  coast  for  47  da?^ 
when  they  landed  on  a  small  island  where  tkiy 
were  detained  by  a  violent  storm.  Hera  I  m 
the  men  died  from  the  effeota  of  T 
water.  After  this  they  foUowed  the 
and  obtained  fresh  water ;  hut  the  i 
the  nativea  rose  on  them  and  drove  1 
wounding  many,  among  them  tha 
After  continued  sufferaig  from  ha.^ 
tMrst,  from  attaoka  by  the  IndiaBa,  from  ii»> 
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lent  tempests  and  seyere  oold,  thej  at  length 
rraiohed  the  month  of  a  large  riyer,  and  landed 
on  an  island.  They  attempted  to  go  np  this 
river,  bnt  the  current  was  so  strong  that  they 
were  driven  baok.  From  the  description  given 
bj  Nnfiez  of  its  strong  current,  and  the  dis- 
tance it  was  fonnd  to  be  fresh  after  it  entered 
the  sea,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Mssis- 
nppL  If  so,  Narvaez  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  month  of  this  river  on  one  of  the 
latter  days  of  October,  1628.  They  continued 
their  voyage  a  few  days  further  to  the  west- 
ward, bufiEeting  the  winds  and  waves,  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  scattered  their  boats  and  drove  them 
out  to  sea.  As  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
them  afterward,  except  those  in  a  single  boat, 
they  doubtless  perished.  The  boat  containing 
Kuflez  was  wrecked  on  a  small  island,  from 
wMdi  the  survivors  reached  ^e  mainland, 
niey  now  made  their  way  westward  amid  un- 
heard of  hardships,  in  which  they  were  driven 
to  such  straits  that  they  lived  upon  one  an- 
other. Nnfiez  states  that  from  May  he  had 
eaten  nothing  but  midze,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stances when  fish  were  obtained  near  the 
coast  In  tracing  his  wanderings,  we  fol- 
low him  far  to  the  north  and  west,  and  across 
the  broad  plains  and  deserts  where  he  finds 
the  buffido,  until  he  reaches  a  mountainous 
country  which  is  believed  to  have  been  New 
Mesdco.  The  fact  of  his  meeting  with  the  buf- 
falo, which  has  never  been  found  in  western 
Texas  south  of  the  great  plateau  or  desert  plain, 
which  does  not  fhrnish  sustenance  for  them, 
is  evidence  that  he  traversed  the  countnr  far 
to  the  north.  Bib  various  courses,  and  the 
large  streams  crossed  and  followed,  all  go  to 
support  this  theory.  In  some  places  the  wan- 
derers found  the  natives  suffering  fi'om  an  epi- 
demic They  all  now  became  doctors,  and 
were  remarkably  successftd  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, gaining  thereby  a  great  infiuence  over 
the  natives,  who  imagined  them  to  be  f^om 
the  sun.  *'  So  great,"  says  Nufiez,  "  was  their 
confidence  in  us,  that  they  thought  they  coidd 
not  be  healed  but  by  our  hands ;  and  they  be- 
lieved that  as  long  as  we  remained,  not  one  of 
ttiem  would  die.*'  The  Spaniards  took  advan- 
tsge  of  their  influence,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
std  into  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  This  instruction,  the  enthu- 
siastic historian  of  the  Jesuits  believes,  paved 
the  way  for  the  missionaries  that  followed  a 
few  years  after,  as  it  obtained  for  them  a  kind 
reception.  Among  the  numerous  Indian  tribes 
visited  by  Nufiez,  Uiose  of  the  present  day  can- 
not be  recognizea ;  but  he  says  they  *'  travelled 
through  so  many  sorts  of  people,  of  such  divers 
languages,  that  the  memory  faUa  to  recall 
them.''  Their  mode  of  life  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  accounts  given  by  late  travel- 
lers. Nufiez  remiuned  8  months  among  the 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  after  which  he  pur- 
sued his  joumev  westward  and  southward, 
crossing  mountiuDs,  broad  deserts,  and  rivers, 


until  1586,  when,  with  8  survivors,  he  reached 
the  Spanish  setUements  in  Ouliacan,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  therefore  8 
years  in  crossing  the  continent  from  the  ^ores 
of  Florida,  after  a  series  of  adventures  ^e 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  befell  any  ex- 
plorer of  the  American  continent.  Of  his  com- 
panions, 2  were  Spaniards  and  the  other  was 
a  negro  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  named  Es- 
tevan.  Thus  did  Nufiez  plimt  the  cross  upon 
the  Bocky  mountains,  and  make  Imown  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  English  on  the'  shores 
of  New  England.  The  accounts  given  by  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Mexico  awakened  a  desire  to 
explore  and  subjugate  the  countries  he  had  vis- 
ited ;  and  soon  after  Marco  de  Niza,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  tiie 
purpose,  with  Estevan,  the  negro,  for  his  guide. 
The  expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  E^van 
lost  his  life.  Other  attempts  to  explore  the 
distant  countries  referred  to  followed,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  which  set 
out  imder  Coronado  in  1540.  An  abridgment 
of  Cabe^a  de  Yaca's  narrative  may  be  found  in 
Hakluvt's  "  Voyages,"  and  a  French  version  in 
the  coUeotlon  of  voyages  published  in  Paris  by 
Temaux-Compans ;  but  the  fdllest  and  best  is 
a  translation  by  Buckingham  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  IT.  S.  legation  in  Spain,  with  annotations 
(privately  printed,  foL,  Washington,  1851). 

NUSEZ.  Febnak,  a  Spanish  scholar  and  sol- 
dier, bom  m  Yalladolid  about  1470,  died  in  Sal- 
amanca in  1558.  As  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Guzman  he  was  knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  Santiago ;  and  being  also  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar  of  his  country,  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  "  Greek  commander."  After 
his  return  from  Italy,  whither  he  went  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
Cardinal  Ximenes  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Cretan  professors  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Alcala,  and  also  intrusted  to  him  and  to  Lope 
de  Astufiiga  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septua- 
ffint  for  the  Complutensian  polyglot.  In  1521 
he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  commons  in  the 
"war  of  the  e&mmunidade$J*^  Being  forced  to 
leave  Alcala,  he  went  to  Salamanca,  and  in  the 
imiversity  there  taught  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
and  the  "Natural  ffistory"  of  Pliny,  untQ  his 
death.  He  restored  the  text  of  Seneca,  and 
published  a  commentary  upon  his  writings 
(Salamanca,  1548);  also  Ohservationea  in  Pom* 
panium  Metam^  Ohtervationea  in  Eist&riam 
Naturalem  0.  PUnii  (1544),  and  Oh$a  $obr6 
las  obnu  de  Juan  de  Mma,  At  the  age  of  80 
he  was  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  Span- 
ish proverbs,  with  explanations,  and  parallel 
sayings  from  other  languages,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  a  friend  after  his  death, 
with  the  title  P^franea  y  proverhios  gloiodoB 
(4to.,  Madrid,  1555). 

NTJSEZ,  Pedbo,  a  Portuguese  mathemati- 
cian, bom  in  1492,  died  in  1577.  He  was  royal 
cosmographer  and  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Ooimbra,  and  wrote  on  tc^ics  connected  with 
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geometry,  nayigation,  the  projeotioii  of  oharts, 
and  the  improvement  of  astronomical  instni- 
mento.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  he 
is  considered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  loxodro- 
mic  curve  or  spiral.  He  proposed  in  1542  a 
new  graduation  of  the  circles  of  astronomical 
instruments,  which  bears  his  name. 

NUl^EZ,  Rio,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  lO""  40^  N.,  after  a 
W.  8.  W.  course  of  150  m.  The  country  on  its 
banks  is  thicklv  wooded  and  very  unhealthy. 
About  20  vessels  of  from  200  to  800  tons  each 
visit  tills  river  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  British  manufactures 
and  salt;  the  exports,  principally  to  France, 
are  gold,  ivoij,  hides,  wax,  and  ground  nuts. 

NUREMBERG  (Germ,  MrnSiBrg),  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Franconla,  situated 
on  the  river  regnitz  and  on  the  Ludwig's 
canid,  144  m.  by  rwl  way  N,  by  W.  from  Munich, 
and  106  m.  N.  from  Augsburg ;  pop.  in  1658, 
59,177,  including  5,00Q  Roman  Catholics  and  a 
number  of  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Protes- 
tants. The  city  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
wall  with  8  gates  and  about  70  round  and 
square  towers,  and  a  moat  The  Pegnitz 
forms  8.  islands  within  the  wall,  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  city  by  numer- 
ous bridges,  the  circuit  within  the  wall  being 
nearly  8^  m.  The  river  divides  the  citv  into 
two  irregular  parts,  the  southern  and  larger 
being  called  the  Lorenzer  side  and  the  northern 
the  Sebalder  side.  The  impression  of  quaintness 
and  antiquity  which  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city  produces  is  heightened  by  the  old  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  old-fashioned 
internal  arrangement  of  many  of  the  houses 
tiieir  narrow  fronts  in  many  instances  adornea 
with  paintings.  Among  the  most  notable  Pro- 
testant churches  are  Uiose  of  St  Sebaldus, 
8t.  James,  and  St.  .^^dius,  all  more  or  less 
distinguished  for  their  works  of  art  The 
finest  and  largest  of  them  all  is  that  of  St  Law- 
rence, a  Gothic  building  of  the  18th  century. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was 
restored  in  1850,  contained  the  jewels  of  the 
imperial  German  crown  firom  1424  until  1806, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Vienna.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  or  FraumJnrche^  is  re- 
markable for  its  richly  ornamented  Gothic  por- 
tal. The  town  hall  of  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  kind  in  En- 
rope,  on  account  of  its  larse  size,  as  well  as  of 
its  collection  of  paintings  by  Albert  Dtirer  and 
other  masters.  Beneath  the  building  are  secret 
and  subterraneous  passages;  also  w  Lochge- 
fUngniaae  (dungeons  scarcely  6  feet  square),  and 
the  FoUerhammer  or  torture  chamber,  in  which 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  prisoners 
were  put  to  the  rack.  The  old  fortress  {Reich^ 
fi9te\  situated  on  a  steep  eminence,  contains  a 
funous  gallery  of  pictures  in  10  rooms  and 
many  paintings  on  glass.  The  cemetery  of  St 
John  contains  the  tombs  of  Dtirer  and  Hans 
Sachs.    A  statue  of  the  former  was  erected  in 


1840  on  the  Albredit  DOrcr'a  Pbti,  wtm  te 
house  where  he  resided.  Nuremberg  has  wtmf 
fine  private  buildings  and  teTeral  elc^ini  pabb 
fountains.  The  public  library  oootana  w^mmi 
of  50,000  volumes.  Among  the  edMi^aoael 
institutions  are  an  excellent  ftj  mistiiiii,  pot?- 
technic,  agricultural,  mercantile,  «d  Bumal 
schools,  and  a  school  of  deaiga.  Waot  IttT 
Nuremoerg  baa  beo<»ne  the  seat  o#  a  new  a*^ 
tional  institution  {OermainiKhm  Mmmam)  fiwai 
ed  in  1858  by  Baron  Au6e«  far  tfa*  praaM6« 
of  researches  in  ancient  German  history  «ii 
archsBology.  A  periodical  for  i^imlsdU  CUkr* 
QtmkUhU  was  esUblished  then  In  1664  ly 
Mtdler  and  Franke,  and  the  N^^wtmfer  Or* 
reapondent  is  one  of  the  most  widely  droA^ii 
newsp^>ers  of  Germany. — Knrembarg  w 
once  one  of  the  most  prosptfooa  o#  tifcs  few 
imnerial  cities,  with  a  popolatkm  eC  1M.MI 
and  an  extensive  trade  with  the  SaK  ai 
other  remote  parts  of  the  worid.  li  was  Mt 
less  celebrated  in  the  history  ci  airt  sad  Btan- 
ture.  In  the  16th  century  it  wna  the  kBiA> 
quarters  of  the  master  singers,  and  derHad  gntf 
reputation  from  the  gemus  of  Hana  fittcka.  m 
well  as  from  that  of  DUrer,  Behaim,  and  alkv 
eminent  men.  The  reminiaoeneea  and  teasM 
of  its  former  glories  continue  to  maka  Kaif 
1>eiig  one  of  the  most  intererting  cities  ^  Gm- 
many.  It  suffered  much  from  the  80  yon*  w 
and  lost  its  former  commercial  giiarw,  bat 
has  improved  within  the  present  ocnlnry,  f^ 
ticularhr  through  the  influence  of  raawyi  mi, 
the  Ludwi^^s  canal,  and  is  now  again  itm 
its  industrial  activity,  partiealariy  in 
bread,  papier  mach^,  toys,  Ac 

NUT,  m  botany,  a  hard-ahelled,  < 
fruit,  such  as  the  acorn,  chestnut,  filbca^  hmA 
nut,  &c.  A  variety  of  useftU  fruits  are  Ymwt 
as  nuts  in  horticulture.  The  EurcMan  walaC 
also  called  the  Madeira  nut  (pifUmt  mfML  k 
much  esteemed ;  when  in  a  tender  Mid  i^i 
condition  it  is  emploved  for  w^-^^g  pidJia 
and  when  ripe  is  naed  in  large  qnaatitMi  «a 
table  dessert.  There  are  many  kinds  ef  ik» 
Madeura  nut  known,  which  are  rqwted  lobs  ^ 
superior  quality.  The  hasel  and  tbe  Ob^m 
are  extensively  cultivated  for  their  natiL  CSm 
FiLBKRT.)  The  chestnut  tree  (puiTaaaa  aan- 
of  Europe  produces  excellent  nute»  esyeda^y 
the  large-fruited  kind,  or  Bpaniah  itiintil  A 
dozen  or  more  distinct  sorts  of  rhiarnnrt  ■• 
known  among  the  French  odtiTalonL  The 
common  chestnut  of  the  United  Sutaa  m  ife 

Sroduct  of  the  C.  esieo,  variety  ^wmc— .  ad 
I  smaller  and  sweeter.  The  dunqaafia  Usb 
a  small  sweet-flavored  nut  of  half  the  si»  «f 
the  common  kind ;  it  is  the  fhiit  oi  a  ^wwti 
species  growing  only  6  to  10  feet  hkk  ad 
found  in  the  middle  and  southern  VialeittMm 
The  several  spedee  of  corya  bear  nnta,  oi  vki^ 
the  sheUbark  hickwy  ((7.  aOo,  Mx.)  te  a 
veiT  sweet  kemeL  which  renderi  it  the  b«ft 
native  nut:  that  of  the  mooker-nut  hkte?  i  C, 
tomento$a.Mx.)  is  also  sweet,  hot  the  thirkac* 
of theshell nearly preclodea  ita  aaa»    Tlte fris 
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of  the  black  walnut  (jualans  niffra,  linn.)  has 
a  round  deeply  fiirrowed  nut,  containing  a  rich 
kernel  of  very  agreeable  taste ;  while  the  but- 
ternnt  (/.  cinerea^  linn.)  has  a  sweet  and  pleaa- 
int  kernel,  in  a  nut  which  is  rounded  at  base 
sod  scnte  at  the  end,  the  sides  deeply  fhrrowed, 
and  tiie  edges  sharply  keeled.    The  fruit  of 
the  beech  tree  {/agui  iyhaUca^  Mz.)  contains 
two  prismatic  triangular  nuts,  having  rich  oily 
keraels;  they  are  called  beech  mast,  and  from 
them,  is  manufactured  an  oil,  which  in  France 
is  nsed  both  for  cooking  and  for  burning  in 
lampe;  in  some  parts  of  that  country  they  are 
also  roasted  and  employed  in  place  of  coffee. 
The  beech  mast  of  our  woods  is  eaten  by  many 
kmds  of  wild  animals,  and  in  some  districts 
large  nnmbers  of  swine  are  fattened  upon  it. 
The  acorn  of  the  oak  is  composed  of  the  cupule 
and  the  nut ;  that  of  the  white  oak  (suereu9 
oMt  Lmn.)  has  a  sweet  kernel,  and  is  eaten 
either  raw  or  roasted ;  and  the  acorns  of  Q, 
fframuntia  (linn.)  are  sweet  and  eatable,  and 
are  used  for  food  in  Spain  under  the  name  of 
UloU$,    The  seeds  of  the  stone  pine  (pinus 
pweoj  linn.)  are   used  as   nuts   under  the 
name  of  pignan$^  and  contain  sweet,  oily  ker- 
nela ;  the  tree  that  produces  them  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  south  of  Europe.--Some  trop- 
ical trees  produce  excellent  nuts.    Those  of* 
the  BerthoUetia  €XceUa  are  commonly  known 
as  Para  or  Brazil  nuts ;  the  kernels  when  fresh 
are  delicious  and  nutritive.    The  fruit  of  the 
oMcardium  is  called  the  cashew  nut;  it  is  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  hare's  kidney.    The 
hemel  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  which  when 
fresh  has  a  delicious  flavor ;  but  great  care  is 
to  be  observed  in  removing  the  shell,  between 
the  two  layers  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  acrid, 
inflammable  oil,  which  should  be  destroyed  by 
hnmingor  roasting  the  nut  in  the  fire,  avoiding 
the  smoke  in  the  process.    The  pistachio  nut 
is  the  fruit  of  the  pistacia  vera^  a  small  tree, 
native  of  Asia  Minor;   the  nut  is  a  sort  of 
dmpe  of  the  mze  of  an  olive,  of  a  reddish 
color,  with  a,  very  thin   rind,  a   brittle,  2- 
yalred  shell,  and  an  almond-like,  oily  seed ; 
it  is  used  at  dessert  and  in  confectionery.  The 
areca  nut  is  the  produce  of  the  areca  eateehu 
of  linnsQus,  found  all  over  the  East  Indies; 
thenots  are  astringent,  intoxicating,  and  nar- 
cotic, and  are  used  as  a  masticatory  with  lime 
and  the  leaves  of  the  betel  pepper.    The  cocoa- 
nut  is  the  one-celled  seed  of  the  drupe  of  the 
coca  nuctfera  (Linn.),  containing  a  deHoious 
kernel  used  for  food;  the  tree  grows  only  near 
the  sea  coast,  especially  upon  tropical  idands. 
The  physic  nuts  of  South  America  are  the  seeds 
of  curecu  purgam  (Adanson) ;  they  are  ca- 
thartic and  poisonous.    The  seeds  of  the  theo- 
^>^^>iHa  cacao  (Linn.),  employed  in  wiAlHTig  choco- 
]^  are  sometimes  called  chocolate  nuts. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  small  periodic 
gyratory  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis,  by  which,  if  it  existed  independent 
of  the  motion  in  precession,  the  pole  of  the  earth 
wonld  describe  in  the  heavens  a  minute  ellipse. 
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This  ellipse  would  cover  a  space  by  its  longer 
axis  of  18.6",  and  by  its  shorter  of  18.7",  the 
longer  axis  being  directed  toward  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  The  nutation  period  is  a  httle  less 
than  19  years  (18.6),  and  corresponds  to  ^at 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes,  with  which 
it  is  directly  connected.  The  effect  of  the  nu- 
tation on  the  position  of  the  stars  is  combined 
with  the  effect  from  precession ;  and  as  both 
are  referable  to  the  same  physical  agency  tot 
explanation,  their  further  consideration  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Pbecession. 

NUTORAOKER,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the 
crow  family,  and  genus  nucifraga  (Briss.). 
The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  with 
culmen  elevated  and  sloping  to  the  entire  tip; 
the  lateral  margins  straight ;  gonys  very  long 
and  ascending;  nostrils  basd,  covered  by 
frt>ntal  bristles;  wings  long  and  rounded,  wim 
the  4t]i  and  6th  quills  longest;  tail  moderate, 
rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  longer  than  middle 
toe,  covered  in  front  with  broad  scales ;  toes 
long,  robust,  and  strongly  scutellated;  claws 
long,  sharpj  and  curved.  The  common  nut- 
cracker {N,  earyocatacte»^  Briss.),  the  best 
known  species,  is  about  18  inches  long,  and 
the  bill  \\\  it  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  European  jay ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  brown- 
ish black ;  the  general  color  dull  reddish  brown, 
blackish  brown  above;  the  whole  plumage, 
except  the  top  of  the  head  and  Uie  upper  tail 
coverts,  is  marked  with  oblong  white  dashes 
margined  with  dark  brown  at  the  end,  largest  on 
the  lower  parts ;  lower  tail  coverts  and  tips  of 
tail  feathers  white.  This  bird,  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  is  common  in  the  woods  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Russia ;  they  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in  flocks, 
migrating  according  to  the  season  in  search 
of  larvfld  and  insects,  which  they  obtain  from 
trees  in  the  manner  of  woodpeckers;  they 
are  also  fond  of  the  seed  of  fir  trees,  and  of 
nuts,  which  they  break  by  repeated  strokes  of 
the  bill ;  they  are  said  to  devour  small  birds 
and  eggs.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  hole  in  a 
decayed  tree ;  the  eggs,  6  or  6,  are  yellow!^ 
gray  with  a  few  spots  of  light  brown.  This 
bold  and  familiar  bird  by  its  nearly  straight 
bill  seems  to  form  a  transition  from  the  crows 
to  the  starlings,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
woodpeckers,  &e  last  of  which  it  also  resem- 
bles in  some  of  its  habits. 

yUTGALL.    See  Galls. 

NUTHATCH,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  creeper  family^  scattered  over  North 
America,  Europe,  and  India  and  its  archipelago. 
In  the  typical  genus  Htta  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  en- 
tire, about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender,  com- 
pressed, straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  with  the 
gonys  long  and  ascending ;  nostrils  in  a  groove, 
covered  by  bristles  directed  forward;  wihgs 
long  and  acute,  reaching  nearly  to  end  of  tail, 
the  1st  quill  being  very  short,  and  the  8d  and 
4th  about  equal  and  longest;  tail  short,  broad; 
and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  about  equal  to  middle  toe, 
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•trong  and  sontellAted;  toes  loDff,  the  outer 
mach  longer  than  the  inner,  the  hind  toe  the 
longest,  and  all  armed  with  sharp  and  corved 
olaws.  Kearljr  20  species  are  described ;  they 
prefer  dense  woods,  where  theymn  rapidly  np 
and  down  the  trooJu  and  branches  of  trees  in 
spiral  circles,  examining  the  crevices  in  the 
bark  for  spiders  and  insects ;  in  winter  they 
i4>proach  honses,  and  feed  upon  seeds,  srains, 
nats,  and  other  vegetable  food.  The  largest 
of  the  American  species  is  the  white-bellied 
nuthatch  (8,  CaroUnemU^  Gmel.),  abont  6 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  11, 
and  the  biU  alonsr  the  gape  |  of  an  inch ;  the 
Inll  is  black,  and  iris  dark  brown:  general 
color  above  ashy  blue,  with  top  of  head  and 
neck  black ;  under  parts  and  siaes  of  head  to 
above  the  eyes  white ;  under  tail  coverts  and 
tibial  feathers  brown;  concealed  primaries 
white.  This  is  a  bold,  active,  and  familiar 
bird,  though  generally  living  in  retired  woods; 
the  nest  is  made  in  the  hole  of  a  decayed  tree ; 
the  eggs,  5  or  6,  are  dull  white,  spotted  with 
brown  at  the  larger  end;  the  flight  is  rapid, 
and  at  times  protracted ;  like  others  of  the 
family,  thev  are  fond  of  roosting  head  down- 
ward. This  species  is  spread  over  eastern 
North  America  to  the  highest  central  plains, 
replaced  to  the  west  by  ue  8,  aeuUata  (Cas- 
sin),  which  differs  chiefly  in  the  more  slender 
bill;  in  the  southern  states  two  broods  are 
hatdied  in  a  season ;  the  notes  are  very  nasaL 
The  red-bellied  nuthatch  (8.  Canadenm^  linn.) 
is  4i  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8 
indies ;  the  upper  parts  are  ashy  blue,  with  the 
top  of  the  head  black,  a  white  line  above  and 
a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  chin  white,  and 
rest  of  under  parts  brownish  rusty.  The  eg^ 
are  white,  spnnkled  with  reddish  dots.  This 
very  restless  and  active  bird  is  spread  over 
North  America  fh>m  South  Carolina  to  Nova 
Scotia,  from  the  Atlantic  probablv  to  the 
Pacifia  Some  remain  all  winter  in  the  north- 
em  states,  coming  into  the  roads  and  farm 
yards  in  search  of  seeds.  The  brown-headed 
nuthatch  {8,  fuHUay  Lath.),  of  the  southern 
states,  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  name ; 
the  length  is  only  4  inches,  and  the  extent  of 
wings  8 ;  it  is  lively,  with  a  cheerful  note,  and 
is  not  at  all  shy.  The  California  nuthatch  {8, 
fygnuBOy  Vigors^  is  of  the  size  of  the  last,  which 
it  much  resembles,  but  the  brown  of  the  head 
has  an  olive  green  tinge ;  it  is  found  from  the 
Padfic  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Euro- 
pean nutiiatch  (5.  Europaa^  Linn.)  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  6  inches  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  10i,jmd  bill  i  of  an 
inch ;  the  upper  parts  are  bluish  gray,  with 
the  throat  and  cheeks  white,  loral  ^ace  and  a 
band  behind  the  eye  black ;  lower  parts  light 
reddish  yellow,  and  sides  brownish  red.  its 
manners  are  the  same;  the  tail  is  not  used  as 
a  support  either  in  ascending  or  descending 
trees.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  wire  cages  for 
its  activity,  cunning,  and  drollery. — Other  gen- 
era of  the  Bul>-£amily  are  tiUella  (Swams.), 


attmOMtta  (Lefr.X  and  ^fmeimirm  (Qne/i 
SUUUa  has  a  long,  rather  deader  bill,  di^s^ 
curved  upward,  and  the  tip  emar^maied;  tk 
wings  reach  beyond  the  taH,  the  Sd  sad  II 
quills  equal  and  longest ;  the  tidl  is  very  aboi^ 
and  somewhat  rounded.  The  spedcaar*  f» 
culiar  to  Austrdia.  The  nest  is  made  of  bad 
and  lichens,  attached  to  each  other  md  to  tbt 
branches  of  the  highest  trees  by  eobwdi*.  mi 
fW)m  its  small  size  and  color  is  very  Afic^ 
to  detect ;  the  eggs  are  8  in  number,  laaon- 
thuitta  the  bill  ui  long  and  rcry  deader,  ad 
slightly  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  q»ecica  are  §mai 
in  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  mtm  ca  tk 
bushes,  searching  the  branches  and  kavti  ir 
insects  and  their  larvsa ;  the  toca  are  kag  mi 
very  slender.  In  dromodendrpn  the  biB  bioaa 
straight,  and  sharp-pointed ;  winga  kiaf :  tK 
long  and  rounded,  with  the  shaft  of  eadi  fMfl^ 
er  prolonged  and  rigid,  as  in  the  ^ 
tard  robust  Gray  alludes  to  a  aiBi^  i 
(i>.  leueoitemwn^  Gould),  found  ia  the 
of  Chili,  S.  of  Vdparaiso,  and  usoaDy  sett  ni* 
ning  up  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees  in  pvnai  d 
beetles  and  other  insects. — The  IdB  of  tLftaH- 
hatches  b  so  powerful  that  it  is  oacd  for  I 
ing  the  shelb  of  nuts,  which  they  fix  la  a  < 
or  hollow,  whence  they  are  somecime 
Nutcrackers,  a  name  which  properly 
to  the  genus  nvc\fraga.  The  x  reoch  caD  A^ 
torcke-potSy  from  their  habit  of  plssrinaf  if 
with  yellow  clay  (tarehui)  the  apertures  eChMv 
in  trees  which  are  too  open  to  make  eoaiai^ 
able  nests.  Unlike  the  woodpeckeim,  tht?  4^ 
scend  trees  head  foremost,  hi  which  they 'ih« 
find  great  assistance  in  the  long  hind  tosL 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  the  fhnt  of  a^^ 
tiea  cffieinalu  (Linn.),  or  Jf.  m/o^ckatm  CHaLi 
of  the  naturd  order  mpruUcaettt^  The  e^ 
mon  nutmeg  tree  is  a  native  d  the  Mtikmm 
islands,  but  is  cultivated  elsewhcca  ia  As 
East;  it  has  been  tried^  though  v^ntam- 
fblly,  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  k  a  W 
beautiful  tree,  the  foliage  being  of  a  rkk  dvi 
green  color,  and  though  of  dow  growth  ad^ 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  Levd  iiif  ii^isM  as 
most  favorable  for  nutmeg  plantatSoaa.  a*  ik» 
roots  take  so  slight  a  hold  on  the  soQ  thtf  « 
hillsides  they  are  liable  to  be  washed  ay  ky  ik» 
heavy  rains  of  the  tropics.  The  yoca^  F^*^ 
obtdned  in  the  nursery  from  the  smia.  an  tm 
in  the  ground  in  rows,  and  reqisire  < 
weeding  and  watering,  f^uoit  i 
careful  protection  tnm  the  aoorchia^  k«tf  d 
the  sun.  In  the  7th  year  they  i  raiiaie^e  bev^ 
ing,  and  ino^ase  in  fhiitlhliMas  to  tba  iSdt 
when  they  reach  their  hiriiest  perfectfaa.  b 
the  Moluocaa  they  are  said  to  continoa  ps«Bi 
for  70  or  80  years.  All  parts  of  tba  trm  w 
very  aromatic  The  fhiit  is  smooth  i  lUiMir 
pear-like  in  shape,  and  resembles  a  pearb  iada 
and  color.  It  is  produced  in  great  i  ~ 
and  its  maturity  la  evinced  by  the  1 
the  rind,  through  which  the  brilliaait 
of  the  maoe  and  the  bright  browm  sik^  a 
which  the  nutmeg  is  enclosed  are  ai  i  a     TW 
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ontermoil  portion  is  a  thick  fleshj  pericarp, 
wUdh  when  joang  is  occasionally  preserved 
18  a  sweetmeat,    'nie  next  is  the  mace,  a  pecn- 
Har  development  of  the  stalk  of  the  deed,  which 
increitfes  with  its  growth  and  iinallj  envelopes 
it,  called  aril  or  ariUns  h^  hotanists.    Within 
it  is  the  nutmeg  enclosed  in  a  shelL    The  tree 
18  in  bearing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bnd, 
blossom,  and  frnit  being  exhibited  at  the  same 
time;  consequently  there  is  no  particular  sea- 
son for  gathering  it,  though  the  greatest  har- 
Test  is  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
Korember,  and  December.    The  average  an- 
nnal  produce  of  a  tree  amounts  to  about  6  lbs. 
of  nntmegs  and  1^  lbs.  of  mace ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  should  the  price  of  nutmegs  diminish  very 
oQD^erably.  the  raising  of  them  would  stiU 
be  very  prontable.    The  fruit  is  gathered  by 
means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick,  and 
the  onter  covering  being  removed,  the  mace  is 
oarefolly  taken  off,  flattened  by  hand,  placed 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  8  or  4  days, 
or  over  a  moderate  fire.    By  this  process  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  the  red  tint  is  changed  to 
orange,  while  it  retains  its  aromatic  odor  and 
taste.   It  is  then  made  up  into  packages,  and 
kept  perfectly  free  from  moisture.    The  nuts 
are  placed  in  their  shells  upon  a  hurdle  over  a^ 
slow  wood  fire,  for  a  period  of  about  2  months. 
Wb^  dried  snfficienUy  the  kernel  rattles  free- 
If  in  the  shell,  which  is  then  broken  with  a 
mallet;  the  damaged  or  worm-eaten  ones  are 
thrown  aside,  and  the  sound  ones  are  packed 
in  very  strong  chests,  in  well  sifted  lime  or  in 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.    Another  sort, 
called  the  long  or  wild  nutmeg,  the  product  of 
M.  tommtasa,  is  sometimes  imported,  usually 
in  the  shell.    It  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  common  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  very  inferior 
qnality.    The  common  nutmeg  is  of  a  round 
or  oval  shape,  gray  color,  hard  and  smooth 
or  slightly  firrowed.    When  grated  or  broken 
it  presents  a  mottled  veined  appearance.    The 
b^  are  dense,  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  emit  oil 
when  pricked  with  a  pin ;   when  worm-eaten 
they  feel  light,  and  though  the  perforations 
Biay  have  l^n  fraudulently  filled  up,  the  un- 
tonnd  ones  can  be  easily  detected. — ^The  gen- 
eral qualities  of  the  nutmeg  and  mace,  except 
&Tor,  are  the  same.    Their  odor  is  fragrant 
^  agreeable,  and  their  taste  pungent.    Both 
tre  much  used  as  a  spice  in  cooking.    They 
contain,  according  to  Bonastre,  fat  oil  81.6  per 
oent,  volatile  oil  6.0,  starch  2.4,  gum  1.2,  free 
acid  0.8,  lignine  54.0.    Nutmeg  butter  (adeps 
^riitica\  commonly  called  oil  of  mace,  is  a 
Mild  yellow  fat,  obtained  from  nutmegs  by 
expression.     The  kernels  are  bruised  into  a 
paste,  steamed  in  a  bag,  and  then  pressed  be- 
tween heated   plates.    It  is  imported  in*  the 
form  of  cakes  from  the  East  Indies  and  from 
Holland.    Most  of  that  found  in  commerce  is 
a  factitiona  sabstanoe  of  fatty  ingredients  fla- 
jored-with  oil  of  nutmeg.  In  pharmacy  nutmeg 
is  iometimea  employed  to  cover  less  agreeable 
tastes,  and  also  as  flavoring  for  drinks.    When 


taken  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  8  drachms,  it  baa 
produced  alarming  effects.  The  oil  is  occasion- 
ally used  externally  as  a  stimulant.  For  fhr- 
ther  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Lumsdaine  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  Nov.  1851. — ^The  importa- 
tion of  nutmegs  into  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  80. 1859,  amounted  to  879,- 
880  lbs.,  valued  at  $365,480 ;  and  of  mace  to 
45,469  lbs.,  valued  at  $16,478. 

NUTRIA,  the  commercial  name  of  the  fur 
of  the  ooypou  (jnyopotamus  eovpus,  Ouv.),  a 
South  American  rodent  of  the  beaver  family. 
The  dentition  of  the  coypou  is  the  same  as  in 
the  beaver ;  the  ears  are  short  and  round ;  the 
moustaches  long  and  stiff,  white  with  a  few 
black  hairs  intermixed ;  the  hind  feet  are  fully 
webbed,  but  the  external  or  5th  toe  is  separate 
from  the  rest ;  the  mammea  are  4  on  each  side, 
nearer  the  back  than  the  abdomen,  covered  by 
hair.  The  length  is  8  feet,  of  which  the  tail, 
which  is  long,  round,  and  hairy,  is  one  third. 
It  is  found  in  Chili  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  burrowing  with  the  powerfril  fore  daws  in 
the  banks  of  streams ;  it  is  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, is  easily  tamed,  and  of  gentle  disposition, 
and  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  food ; 
it  has  from  4  to  7  young  at  a  birth.  The  tax 
is  of  2  kinds :  one  of  long  reddish  brown  hair, 
which  gives  the  general  color  to  the  animal; 
and  the  other  brownish  ash-colored,  at  the  base 
of  the  former,  extensively  used,  especially  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  These  skins  have  been  largely  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  the  beaver,  and  were  for- 
merly carried  to  Europe  bv  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  a  single  year ;  uiey  are  now  getting 
less  plentifril,  as  well  as  in  less  demand.  The  fur 
is  sometimes  called  raccoonda  by  the  fturiers. 

NUTRITION,  the  complicated  process  by 
which  the  component  particles  of  the  various 
tissues,  disintegrated  and  removed  by  the  vital 
acts  of  the  organism,  are  constantly  replaced 
by  new  matter  capable  of  continuing  the  ftmc- 
tions  necessary  to  life ;  a  perpetual  reproduc- 
tion, in  which  every  part  produces  a  tissue  like 
itself,  whether  bone,  muscle,  or  nerve,  healthy 
or  morbid  structure.  This  requires  a  due  sup- 
ply of  proper  food,  its  digestion,  absorption  of 
the  nutritive  portion,  conversion  into  healthy 
blood,  and  its  circulation  over  the  system ;  the 
effete  matter  is  removed  by  the  organs  of  ex- 
cretion, or  modifled  by  the  purifying  action  of 
the  lungs.  These  points  have  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  in  tiie  articles  Absobftiov,  Axir 
MINT,  Blood,  Ohtlb,  Ohtmi,  Oieoulation, 
DiETBTios,  and  DiossnoK.  Each  tissue  pos- 
sesses an  elective  affinity  for  certain  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  which  it  appropriates  to  its 
own  use  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
organized  materiaL  During  the  whole  period 
of  active  life,  a  demand  for  nutrition  is  conse- 
quent on  every  exertion  of  the  vital  powers, 
especially  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  forces. 
Of  the  modes  in  which  the  sabstitution  of  new 
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tissue  takes  place  in  the  interstitial  processes 
of  nutrition,  and  in  which  the  effete  particlee 
are  removed  in  the  interior  of  the  system,  onr 
Imowledge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Though 
the  formative  power  in  healthy  nutrition  is  not 
derived  from  the  nervous  system,  it  is  often 
essentially  modified  by  its  influence.  The  char- 
acter remaining  the  same,  there  mav  be  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  dewee  of  activity 
of  the  nutritive  processes,  either  in  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  organism ;  in  youth  both  the 
formative  energy  and  the  waste  of  the  system 
are  very  active ;  as  age  advances,  the  former 
dimmishes  while  the  latter  does  not  increase ; 
loc^  instances  have  been  alluded  to  under 
Atbopht  and  Htpkbtbopht.  In  healthy  nutri- 
tion, an  adult  person  is  maintained  for  years 
with  the  same  general  outline  of  form  and 
feature,  of  size,  and  perhaps  of  weight,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  particles  which  compose 
the  different  parts  of  tne  body  are  undergoing 
a  continual  process  of  decay  and  renewal; 
and  such  is  the  exactness  of  the  reproduction, 
that  the  body  is  one  and  the  same  through 
life.  (See  Boirs,  and  Muscle.)  Nutrition  is  ac- 
tively performed  in  the  process  of  reparation 
bv  which  losses  of  substance  from  accident  or 
disease  are  made  good ;  this  is  most  active  in 
the  lower  animals,  but  limited  in  man  to  such 
parts  as  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  nerve 
fibres,  vessels,  epithelial  tissues,  and  blood.  In- 
fiammation  is  not  necessary  to  this  process,  as 
was  generally  believed  until  near  the  2d  half  of 
the  19th  century,  though  unfortunately  attend- 
ing most  cases  of  wounds.  Dr.  Macartney  was 
the  first  to  show  that  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation is  injurious  to  such  reparation.^  There 
are  many  abnormal  forms  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  tissues  produced  are  different 
from  those  they  ought  to  replace.  In  inflam- 
mation the  natural  relation  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  is  disturbed;  the  formative 
activity  is  lessened,  and  the  plastic  components 
of  the  blood  are  increased  and  effhsed  in  a  more 
or  less  unorganizable  condition ;  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  is  changed,  and  the  rate  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  altered.  Common  and  fatal 
forms  of  abnormal  nutrition  are  seen  in  the 
imperfectly  organized  products  of  scrofula  and 
the  aplastic  deposits  of  tubercle,  and  in  the 
cancerous  and  Amgous  growths  different  in 
character  from  the  normal  tissues. 

yUTTATJi,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist, 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1786,  died  at 
Nutgrove,  St  Helen's,  Lancashire,  Sept.  10, 
1)659.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  soon  en- 
gaged with  ardor  in  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. His  researches  led  him  to  extensive  trav- 
els, in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  nearly 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  explored  the  great 
lakes  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  1810  ascended  the  Missouri  as  far  as 
the  Mandan  villages.  In  1819  he  explored  the 
Arkansaa  river  and  the  neighboring  regions. 


and  published  an  account  of  his  trareli,  entitW 
"  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  ArkaMs  Trf • 
ritory"  (Philadelphia,  1821).  He  tratelW  •:*) 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  publii>h«d  irvcn: 
papers  on  the  shells  and  plants  of  that  rv^e 
From  1822  to  1834  he  was  profestsofr  attutJinl 
history  in  Har^'ard  college,  and  curiUir  o^  tl« 
botanical  garden.  Subsequently  he  rttcnwd 
to  England;  and  spent  the  rest  of  hb  life  c«  th« 
estate  of  Nutgrove,  which  was  beiptsthed  w 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  made  upco  ^ 
His  principal  works  are :  *^  Manual  of  the  On.- 
thology  of  the  United  States  and  Ctt^"  >! 
vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1834),  and  **  The  ^cn 
American  Sylva"  (3  vols,  royal  Src,  PtiWo- 
phia,  1849). 

NUX  VOMICA,  the  name  of  a  drug  c^emt 
ing  of  the  seeds  of  the  itrychno$  nux  cmiiai  •/ 
botanists.  This  is  a  middle-sized  tree  of  d< 
East  Indies,  with  a  crooked  trunk  and  adoiC 
ash-colored  bark,  round,  shining,  smoodu  nll«d 
leaves,  small,  greenish  white  flowcn  hxm: 
hypocrateriform  corollas  with  valrate  \cim, 
5  stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  mi  t 
berry-like  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  maO  iffh, 
with  a  brittle  shell  and  a  white,  fdatzauci 
pulp,  in  which  the  discoidal  seeds  m  lod^ 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  UgmMimem;  t 
more  venomous  order  it  would  be  fffienlt  U 
name.  The  wood  of  the  nux  vomica  tree  k  ex- 
ceedingly bitter,  particularly  that  of  tke  ro^ 
which  is  used  to  cure  intermittent  ferm  mk 
the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  The  palp  of 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  innocent,  and  b  oia 
by  birds.  The  seeds,  however,  are  eiUii 
ly  poisonous,  notwithstanding  whkli  they  ffi 
employed  in  adding  more  intoxicating  pr  r- 
erties  to  spirituous  liquora  and  to  beer.  Vu 
drug,  accordinff  to  Lindley,  in  larve  doees  » 
duces  extraorounary  rigidity  and  oonvuit 
contraction  of  the  musdes  previoiM  to  dad. 
In  very  small  and  repeated  dosea  it  prc«eid 
the  appetite,  assists  Uie  digestive  proccm  ^ 
creases  the  secretion  of  urine,  ana  siaiiniBii 
acts  slightly  upon  the  bowels.  It  was  m^ 
introduced  into  practice  by  the  homoofadao 
in  many  bilious  and  nervous  headaches  cfatcrf 
constipation,  dyspepsia,  &c.  In  regular  jnt- 
tice  nux  vomica  is  used  in  the  treatnet  «f  p*- 
ralysis,  nervous  afiections,  dyvpepiia.  pyniK 
impotence,  and  dysentery.  The  seed*,  tw^ 
or  filed,  have  been  used  to  destroy  dofa,  er% 
hares,  foxes,  rats,  and  vermin,  under  tbe  rcte 
name  of  ratsbane.  The  active  princi{)lc,  vi»  i: 
is  so  poisonous  and  which  ia  called  itrTrls;*. 
has  been  detected  in  several  other  v^icrM  c' 
the  same  genus  of  plants,  and  ia  mainly  vft*^ 
in  the  regular  medical  practice. 

NYA^ZA,  a  great  lake  of  central  Xftn 
discovered  by  Capt  Speke,  Aug.  3,  163*.  ^ 
is  called  Ukerewe  by  the  nadrca,  and  v« 
named  Victoria  bv  Capt  Speke,  Kyama.  ti« 
appellation  by  which  it  is  now  ctimrtfa'? 
known,  being  the  native  word  for  lakei  h»  ^. 
extremity  lies  about  160  m.  B.  of  the  tt^xMS*  * 
and  it  was  ooi\)ectured  by  Speke,  fron  ' 
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aeooonts  which  he  obtained  from  the  oatires, 
that  it  extended  at  least  to  lat.  V  N.,  in  long. 
81**  or  82®  K  Those  whom  he  questioned 
supposed  that  it  stretched  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
its  breadth,  for  it  was  so  broad  that  one  conld 
not  see  across  it,  and  the  only  communication 
between  Uie  £.  and  W.  shores  was  hj  occa- 
sional canoe  parties  coasting  along  the  S.  end. 
"  The  lake  has  the  credit,'^  says  Speke,  *'  of 
being  very  deep,  which  I  cannot  believe.  It 
certainly  bears  the  appearance  of  the  temporary 
deposit  of  a  vast  flood  oyerspreading  a  large 
flat  surface,  rather  than  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  lyin^  in  deep  hollows, 
or  shut  in.  like  the  Tanganyika,  by  mountains. 
The  islands  about  it  are  low  hill  tops,  standing 
out  like  paps  on  the  soft  placid  bosom  of  the 
waters,  and  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
among  which  I  have  been  travelling ;  indeed, 
any  part  of  the  country  inundated  to  the  same 
extent  would  wear  the  same  aspect  Its  water 
appears,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbing  in- 
flaence  of  the  wind,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but 
it  is  very  good  and  sweef  At  the  S.  end 
there  are  two  islands  of  considerable  size  and  a 
group  of  islets,  which  the  discoverer  named  the 
5en^  archipelago.  A  small  river  enters  it  at 
this  end,  and  on  the  W.  shore  it  receives  sev- 
eral streams  from  the  mountain  range  which 
Speke  calls  the  mountains  of  the  Moon ;  while 
on  the  E.  it  is  supposed  to  be  fed  by  a  large 
river  which  Dr.  Krapf  describes  as  flowing 
N.  W.  from  the  W.  base  of  the  snowy  Kasnia. 
Speke  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  Nyanza  is 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  Its  elevation  is  about 
8,788  feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  bed 
of  the  Nile  in  lat.  4**  44'  N.  was  ascertained  by 
Knoblecher  to  be  1,605  feet,  a  difference  of 
elevation  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  rapids  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  which 
have  uius  far  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  explorers 
to  follow  the  stream  to  its  source.  For  an  ex- 
position of  Speke's  reasons  for  this  supposition, 
see  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  Oct.  1859.— It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  two  lakes  resembling 
Tanganyika  and  Nyanza,  occupying  the  same 
relative  positions,  but  some  aegrees  too  far 
sontli,  were  laid  down  on  a  map  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  French  edition  of  Dapper's 
"  Description  of  Africa,  Egypt,  &c,"  in  1686. 
The  geographer  Ptolemy  also,  in  the  2d  century 
A.  D.,  mentions  two  lakes  S.  of  the  equator  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.    (See  Nilb.) 

NYAS8A,  NiAssi,  Nyentksi,  Ntanji,  or 
ILlbayi,  a  lake  of  central  Africa,  the  extent  of 
which  is  not  precisely  known.  Its  S.  extremity 
fies  in  lat.  14*  28'  S.,  long.  85*'  80'  E.,  or  about 
400  m.  from  Mozambique,  audit  is  supposed  to 
extend  northward  to  lat.  10**  S.  It  appears  to 
be  of  great  length,  N.  and  S.,  in  proportion  to 
its  Veadth ;  and  it  has  even  been  coi^ectured 
that  it  is  a  large  river,  the  head  stream  of  which 
passes  near  Cazembe's  Town,  at  the  S.  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  According  to  the  natives,  it 
is  so  narrow  at  its  southern  opening  that  people 


on  the  opposite  shores  can  call  to  each  other.  A 
short  distance  farther  N.  there  is  a  ferry  between 
the  villages  of  Msauka  on  the  W.  and  Mjangga 
on  the  E.,  the  boats  making  2  or  8  trips  a  &^. 
At  the  next  ferry  two  days  are  occupied  m 
crossing,  the  intervening  night  being  passed 
on  the  island  of  Mount  Mbaazuru.  ^tween 
Zenga  on  the  W.  shore  and  Gnombo  on  the  K, 
still  further  N.^  the  passage  takes  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  is  never  attempted  except  in  a 
perfect  calm.  Above  this, at  apart  of  ihe lake 
where  it  bends  toward  the  W.  and  increases 
greatly  in  width,  the  people  of  the  opposite 
shores  have  no  oonmiunication  with  each 
other.  From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  flows 
the  river  Shire,  which  unites  with  the  Zambesi 
about  60  m.  from  the  sea.  The  E.  shore  is 
inhabited  by  the  Wigania  or  Wanguru,  who 
occupy  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  the 
W.  shore  bythe  Wamaravi^ople  of  Maravi), 
Waniama,  Wakamdunda,  Wamuera,  and  Wa- 
kumbodo. — ^The  lake  was  first  laid  down  on 
Portuguese  maps  as  early  as  1546,  but  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  its  position  was 
obtained  until  the  time  of  Manoel  Godinho 
(1663),  who  learned  in  India  from  a  Portuguese 
traveller  that  it  communicated  with  the  Zam- 
besi through  a  river  which  he  called  Zachat 
Gamitto  (1831)  states  its  width  to  be  88  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that 
boats  were  2  or  8  days  in  crossing,  and  it  was 
BO  shallow  that  they  were  propelled  with 
poles.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  ^*  Missionary 
Travels  in  South  Africa,*'  speaks  of  meeting  a 
Senhor  Candido  at  Tete  on  the  Zambesi  river, 
who  had  visited  the  lake  and  crossed  it  at  a 
narrow  part,  being  86  hours  on  the  passage. 
His  canoe  was  pushed  by  poles  all  the  way« 
The  surroundinjg  country  he  described  as  a 
level  plain  covered  with  srass  and  destitute  of 
wood.  He  regarded  the  lake  as  no  more  than 
an  expansion  of  the  river  Nyassa,  which  comes 
from  the  N.,  and  issuing  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake  passes  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  under 
another  name.  This  may  be  the  river  Ruvuma, 
whose  mouth  is  near  Cape  Delgado,  and  which 
Dr.  £[rapf  was  told  came  from  a  large  inland 
lake.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  since  reached  the 
Nyassa  by  ascenoing  the  Zambesi  and  Shire, 
and  is  now  (1861)  engaged  in  the  exploration 
of  the  surrounding  regions.  He  has  found  a 
rich  cotton-growing  country  in  the  vicinity, 
which  seems  to  be  accessible  by  the  river. 
From  the  point  where  the  Shire  issued  the 
lake  appeared  to  stretch  N.  N.  W.,  and  in  the 
distance  was  seen  an  island,  which  may  be  the 
mountain  above  alluded  to.  About  the  first 
months  of  1860  the  lake  was  also  reached  by 
Dr.  Albrecht  Roscher  of  Hamburg,  who  was 
attacked  by  two  of  the  natives  on  the  E.  shore 
and  killed  by  poisoned  arrows.  The  news  was 
carried  to  Zanzibar  by  his  servants. 

NYBORG,  a  fortified  town  of  the  island  of 
Ftlnen,  Denmark,  on  the  Great  Belt ;  pop.  in 
1851,  8,059.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  sound  dues  were 
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paid  by  renels  paashig  throng^  the  Great 
Belt    It  containB  ship  building  yards. 

NYCTALOPIA  (Gr.  wf  night,  a  privatiye, 
and  «i^,  the  ere),  i^ht  blmdness.  Njotalopia 
has  been  nsed  in  different  acceptations  by  ra- 
tions anthers,  sometimes  as  signifying  blind* 
ness  occnrring  only  at  night,  at  others  as  oc- 
onrring  in  the  day;  the  lormer,  or  night 
blindness,  is  now  the  general  and  accepted 
significalion  among  the  best  medical  author- 
ities. The  disease  varies  in  intensity ;  in  mild 
and  recent  cases  there  being  only  a  greater  or 
less  hidistinotness  of  vision  after  sunset,  while 
in  others  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  by 
artificial  li^t,  or  even  to  see  a  lighted  candle 
placed  direct](y  before  the  eyes.  During  the 
day  the  pupils  move  naturally,  but  after  night- 
fm  Uiey  remain  usually  dilated  and  sluggish  or 
motionless.  In  old  cases  they  are  occasionally 
observed  to  be  contracted.  The  disease  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  congenital  and  hereditary; 
more  commonly  it  is  produced  by  continued 
exposure  to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  during 
the  day,  particularly  when  the  strength  is  im- 

S aired  by  over-fiitigue,  watching,  and  a  faulty 
let  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  warm  and 
tropical  climates,  particularly  among  strangers 
from  a  more  temperate  region.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  from 
snow.  Br.  Guthrie  C^  Edinburgh  Medical 
Oomment,*'  decade  ii.,  voL  ix.,  p.  268)  says: 
'*  I  was  ktely  desired  to  five  an  opinion  on  a 
curious  phenomenon  that  happened  last  war  in 
Finland,  where  a  Busdan  detachment,  ordered 
to  attack  a  Swedish  post  during  a  light  night 
in  spring,  had  like  to  have  mistaken  one  an- 
other for  enemies,  and  occasioned  bloodshed, 
owing  to  some  hundreds  in  the  column  being 
blind  after  sunset.  The  complaint  seized  the 
soldiers  in  the  ^ring,  when  the  nights,  from 
the  short  absence  of  the  sun  and  the  strong  re- 
flection of  the  snows,  must  have  been  very  fa- 
tiguing to  the  eyes,  at  a  period  of  much  mar- 
tial vigil  and  alum;  surprises  on  both  sides 
being  Qien  veir  frequent,  more  especially  noc- 
turnal.*' Avoidance  of  exposure  to  excessive 
light  is  in  general  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tidn  a  cure.  If  ^e  disease  be  accompanied  by 
any  gastric  or  other  derangement,  tlds  should 
of  course  be  attended  to.  When  the  complaint 
has  proved  obstinate,  a  succession  of  blisters 
to  the  temples  has  been  found  beneflciaL — ^The 
term  hemeralopia,  day  blindness,  has  been  ap- 

Sed  to  a  defect  of  vision  the  opposite  to  nyo- 
opia.    Beyond  the  photophobia  common  to 


those  who  hare  been  lomr  habitwated  to  Wit- 
ness, to  albinos,  and  toehOdrea  laborinc  vmAm 
strumous  ophthalmia,  this  has  no  real  mrttawL 

KYEBUP,  Nasmub.  a  Danish  antiqavy,  km 
in  FOnen  in  1759,  died  June  S8,  18M.  Bs 
was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  where  ia  17M 
he  became  professor  of  utmury  hiitefy  aad 
university  librarian.  He  wrote  ssrcral  vaia- 
able  bibli(M;raphical  works,  but  his  rntiaioa 
rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  eoamui^aaa, 
of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  Us  ""Hj*- 
torical  and  Statistical  Exhibition  of  the  Qmik 
tion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  Aadet  wad 
Modem  Times"  (2  vols.,  18Q3-HI);  n^  Mn 
espedaUy  on  his  numerous  writingB  ia  rcgivi 
to  the  ancient  Danish  iftwg^tgff  awf  Irtfritirt- 

NTHPH.    See  Chstsalis. 

NYMPHiEA.    See  Cos. 

KYMPHS,  in  Greek  and  Boman  inythok«T. 
inferior  female  divinities,  personifyiitf  or  prt- 
siding  over  various  departmenta  of  aaKvc 
The  Oceanids,  daughters  of  Oceanaa,  aad  ^ 
Nereids,  daughters  of  Nerens,  were  ash  inim 
nymphs,  the  latter  dwelling  in  the  MeAcrrs- 
nean.  and  especially  in  the  JEgmtt  aca.  Thi 
naiaos  were  nymphs  of  fountains  and  «tte 
fr^sh  waters,  those  presi^ng  over  lakes  bdag 
also  caUed  limniads,  and  those  over  rhtn,  pc(- 
amids.  The  nymphs  of  mountaina  ami  groOoa 
were  called  oreads  or  orestiads ;  of  Coctats  mad 
groves,  dryads  and  hamadryads ;  and  sC  vilai, 
glens,  and  meadows,  naph»«  and  kti 
Thev  were  also  named  from  certain 
localities  with  which  they  were 
Nysiads,  Diclonids.  Lemniai,  Ac ;  and 
subdivided  into  still  other  classca,  with  mm* 
and  attributes  almost  innumerable.  QaLriif 
were  offered  to  the  nymphs  of  such  pFo&aaiam 
of  nature  as  abounded  in  their  several  haola 
They  were  not  immortal,  thou]^  always  yoot^ 
fbl,  and  often  perished  with  the  ol(fects  of  t^ 
care ;  or  the  object  was  said  to  lansaiA  mi 
die  when  the  guardian  nymph  forsook  it.  Tie 
demigods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  were  fkUii 
to  have  been  nourished  by  nymphs,  and  maiy 
wise  men  to  have  been  inspired  and  instraefial 
by  them ;  and  in  general  they  watched  wici 
solicitude  over  the  fate  of  mortals.  Tbty  par^ 
ticipated  in  the  councils  of  the  gods  oa  O^n- 
pus,  and  often  appear  in  company  with  tbt 
higher  divinities,  as  for  example  with  Apclk*. 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Pan  and  Silenna,  and  wi:i 
Diana.  The  poets  and  artists  of  antiqitty  m 
represented  them,  giving  them  ^ways  yoo^  a 
nedigent  and  wild  beauty,  U^t  flo  wh]f  i 
and  long  floating  hair. 
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the  15th  letter  and  the  4th  vowel  of  the 
)  English  slphabet    It  is  pronounced  by 
pointing  the  lips  and  forming  with  them  an 
opening  resembling  the  letter  itself.    Phonet- 


ically it  occupies  a  position  between  A  wad  C 
the  sound  pasdng  gradually  into  thai  U  tbt 
former  letter  in  proportion  as  the  Qpa  art 
more  opened,  and  into  that  of  the  ~ 
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nroportion  as  the  opening  is  contraeted. 
Wito  both  these  it  is  sometimes  interchanged. 
The  English  ons^  two^  $tone^  are  pronounced 
in  Soothind  anoj  twa^  stane;  and  in  the 
w<»d9  don&y  10071,  eome^  botm^  o  is  written 
where  u  is  pronounced.  0  and  IT  appear  in- 
deed to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  old  flreek  alphabet  did 
not  contain  upailon  (y\  while  the  Etruscan  had 
U  but  not  0 ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
O  in  Greek  and  of  U  in  Latm.  O  is  also  inter- 
changed with  the  Greek  and  Latin  long  e, 
eqoiT^ent  to  the  English  a  (Gr.  «n;p,  Lat  cor) ; 
with  ou  (French  taut,  Lat  totus) ;  tto  (especiallv 
in  Italian,  as  in  etior^  Lat.  cor):  eu  (Frencn 
lieu^  Lat.  loctu) ;  au  (French  or,  Lat  aurum) ; 
oa  (the  English  boat  hiaving  probably  been  ori- 
sinall/  pronounced  hhot,  Ger.  Boo() ;  ne  (Span. 
inm^y  Lat.  bonus) ;  ea  (cleave,  clove) ;  •  (write^ 
wrote) ;  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  i 
(Ger.  nein,  Eng.  no)\  ie,  pronounced  as  the 
KwgluA  ee  (Ger.  niemand,  Eng.  wme) ;  and  short 
€  (Lat.  9eUe,  volo  ;  vermisy  Eng.  worm).  In  Eng- 
lish O  has  4  sounds :  long,  as  in  note;  short,  as 
in  not;  obscure,  as  in  occur;  like  oo,  as  in 
fli^pe,  wolf.  There  are  also  some  exceptional 
eases  in  which  it  takes  the  sound  of  short  u,  as 
instanced  aboye ;  of  broad  a,  as  in  lord;  and  of 
sihort  »,  as  in  women.  It  forms  the  following 
diphthongs :  oo,  sometimes  equivalent  to  lonff  0, 
as  in  eoa^  or  broad  a,  as  in  broad;  oe,  sounded 
like  long  0  in  foe,  00  in  canoe,  and  long  e  in 
fatus  ;  oi,  having  its  proper  sound  as  in  voice  ; 
cOy  long  as  in  boon,  short  as  in  good,  like  long 
tf  as  in  Jloor,  or  like  short  v  as  in  flood;  ou, 
as  in  hauee,  or  like  short  u  in  double,  00  in 
wuf,  could,  long  0  in  though,  short  0  in  hough, 
ma  broad  a  in  ought;  ^t^sounded  like(m;  and 
^y  like  0%,  The  use  of  0  is  next  in  frequency 
to  that  of  A.  It  is  employed  particularly  to 
express  admiration,  warning,  compassion,  and 
entreaty,  and  occurs  as  an  inteijection  in  all 
languages. — ^In  inscriptions,  O.  stands  for  opti- 
sMtf.  As  a  prefix  to  Irish  names,  it  signifies 
^son  of;*^  thus,  O'Gonnor  is  equivalent  to  son 
<si  Connor.  In  freemasonry  it  denotes  Orient ; 
in  French  geography,  oueet,  west;  in  (German 
geography,  (ht,  east  In  Greek  numeration  it 
stood  for  70,  and  in  the  middle  Latin  for  11, 
or  with  a  dash  over  it,  0,  for  11,000. 

OAJAOA,  or  Oaxaoa,  a  state  of  the  Mexi- 
can oonfederation,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Vera 
CmZjE.  by  the  territory  of  TehuantepeCj8.  by 
the  Pacific,  W,  by  Guerrero,  and  IT.  W.  by 
Foebla,  and  extending  from  lat  15°  40'  to  IS"* 
80*  K,  and  from  long.  95**  to  99**  W.;  area. 
$4,048  sq.  m. ;  pop.  581,962.  There  are  several 
sinall  bays  upon  tne^oast.  The  principal  river 
Is  Hie  Rio  Yerde,  which  waters  the  extensive 
Talley  of  Ofgaca.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
mountainous,  the  state  being  traversed  from 
If.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  the  cordiUera  of  Anahuac 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiAil  districts  of  Mex- 
ico. There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead ; 
and  all  the  rivers  have  gold  in  their  sands.  In 
tike  mountainous  districts,  and  more  especially 


in  the  spacious  valleys  which  are  rituated  from 
2,500  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  soil  and  climate  are  equal  to  any  on  the 
^obe.  The  productions  are  wheat,  indigo, 
cochineal  cotton,  sugar,  honev,  cacao,  plcji- 
tains,  and  other  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians.  The  number  of  schools  is  about 
700,  attended  by  upward  of  80,000  pupils; 
and  the  number  of youngpersons  attendins 
colleges  is  about  200.  "The  intendancy  of 
Oajaoa,*'  says  Humboldt  "  is  one  of  the  most 
defightM  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe* 
The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  productions,  all  minister  to  the  prosperity 
of  tiie  inhabitants;  and  this  province  has  ao- 
eordingly  been  from  the  remotest  period  the 
centre  of  an  advanced  dvilization." — Oajaoa, 
the  capital  of  the  above  described  state,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Verde, 
200  m.  8.  S.  E.  from  Mexico,  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  Huaxyacac;  pop.  about  25,000.  The 
town  is  built  in  an  oblong  form,  nearly  2  m.  by 
\\  in  extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  are 
fUl  of  gardens  and  plantations  of  nopal,  on 
which  tree  the  cochineal  insect  subsists.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved ;  the  houses 
are  of  two  stories  and  built  of  l^estone.  There 
are  several  handsome  and  richly  decorated 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  town  house,  a 
bishop^s  residence,  and  manufactories  of  suk, 
cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate. 

OAK  (quercui,  linn.),  the  name  of  a  noble 
group  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eupuliferm, 
embracing  about  150  spedes,  and  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  northern  regions  of  the 
globe.  Scarcely  known  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, tiiey  reach  their  most  southern  limits 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
occur  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  In  North  America  they 
range  from  Oanada,  through  Oalifomia  and 
Mexico,  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Each  sec- 
tion of  the  globe  where  they  appear  has  spe* 
des  of  its  own,  those  of  the  East  being  seen 
nowhere  else,  and  the  numerous  North  Amer- 
ican kinds  being  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
oaks  may  all  be  considered  trees,  though  vary- 
ing grei^y  in  size ;  they  are  chiefly  large,  the 
leaves  alternately  placed  upon  the  branches, 
falling  off  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  else  per- 
dstent  and  even  evergreen,  conduplicate  in 
the  leaf  bud,  the  scales  imbricated.  The 
leaves  vary  greatly  in  different  spedes,  from 
the  lanceolate,  cordate,  entire,  lobed,  and 
dnuate-shaped,  to  even  the  pinnatifid  forms. 
In  all  the  spedes  the  fiowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous, without  copoDa,  and  generally  appear  be- 
fore the  foliage  expands;  they  are  monoecious 
the  male  flowers  m  long  tassels  or  aments  of 
jagged  scales,  at  the  base  of  each  one  of  which 
are  placed  5  to  20  stamens ;  the  female  flowers 
are  usually  bud-8h^>ed,  their  ovaries  endosed 
in  an  involucre  surrounded  by  a  toothed  ca- 
lyx ;  they  contain  from  one  to  several  ovules, 
only  one  of  which  arrives  at  maturity.    The 
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fruit  Ib  a  one-eened  nut,  wholly  or  pardany 
endofled  in  a  cup,  called  the  cnpnle.  and  this 
with  the  enolosea  not  ia  termed  the  acorn. 
Stroctarally  the  onpole  ia  only  a  modified  in- 
▼olncre,  oranposed  of  a  great  many  small  bracts 
growing  together  at  their  edges  and  more  or 
MS  free  at  tneir  tips,  which,  when  extended  to 
an  attennated  length,  gives  the  cnpnle  a  mossy 
appearance,  a  character  belonging  to  several 
^edes. — ^Tne  oaks  of  Enrope,  northern  Asia, 
and  Barbary  have  been  arranged  into  8  groups; 
and  we  shall  in  this  article  adopt  a  similar 
geographical  view  of  the  most  prominent  spe- 
des.  ^longing  to  the  first,  or  forest  oaks,  is 
the  common  oak  (Q,  fedunettlata,  linn.),  a  tree 
firom  50  to  100  feet  m  height,  with  spreadin^r 
tortuous  branches  and  spray,  and  witn  a  head 
broader  than  it  is  high,  especially  if  the  tree 
stands  singly  and  alone.  The  leaves  are  dedd- 
nons,  oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upward,  sinuses 
rather  acute,  lobes  obtuse;  the  acorn  borne 
upon  a  lon^  pedunde,  its  nut  oblong.  Many 
curious  varieties  are  known  in  Europe  under 
cultivation.  This  is  the  commonest  oak  in 
England,  and  is  considered  the  true  British 
oak,  whose  timber  is  best  suited  for  naval 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
nardness;  there  are  however  other  species 
equaUy  valuable.  The  length  of  the  footstalk 
which  supports  the  acorn  is  a  most  observable 
and  remarkable  fact,  the  more  especially  as  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  as  observably  short 
The  sessOe-flowered  oak  (Q.  iesiUiflara,  Salis- 
bury) is  the  other  British  species,  whose  tim- 
ber has  proved  remarkable  for  durability,  as  is 
known  from  its  use  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England.  In  sixe, 
the  species  compares  favorably  with  the  for- 
mer; and  indeeo,  according  to  most  authors 
and  observers,  there  is  little  or  no  difierence 
in  magnitude  and  general  appearance  between 
the  entire  frill-grown  trees  of  both  species. 
Its  wood  so  much  resembles  chestnut,  that  the 
trivial  name  of  the  chestnut  oak  has  been  applied 
to  it ;  and  various  other  names  have  obtained 
in  different  portions  of  Europe,  as  indicative  of 
variations  or  fancied  resemblances  of  parts  of 
the  tree,  or  of  its  wood.  The  leaves  of  the 
sessile-flowered  oak  are  borne  upon  long  peti- 
oles ;  they  are  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth,  with 
opposite  sinuses  rather  acutely  indented,  though 
the  lobes  are  obtuse ;  the  fruit  is  sessile  and  the 
nut  oblong.  A  third  specieflLuative  of  southern 
Europe,  is  the  Q,  pvbeieem  (Willd.),  with  small- 
er leaves,  which  are  often  very  woolly  on  the 
under  side,  the  lobes  much  sinuated.  It  is  a 
majestic  tree,  resembling  the  sessile-fruited  oak, 
but  having  an  inferior  kind  of  timber.  The 
tanzin  of  rersoon  (Q.  P^frenaica^  Willd.)  is  a 
small,  scrubby  tree,  growing  on  poor,  sandy 
soil  in  southern  France,  having  grayish-colored 
leaves  and  wood  of  little  value. — The  everffreen 
oaks  are  represented  in  Europe  by  the  bolm 
oak  (Q.  ilexy  Linn.),  a  large  shrub  or  low  mid- 
dle-ojEed  tree,  according  to  soil  and  rituation, 
native  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa, 


Cochhi  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Hlkii 
been  long  cultivated  in  British  gardas  for  ito 
beauty.  The  bark  of  its  trunk  is  even;  fa 
leaves  ovate,  oblong,  coriaceoiia»  tatin  or  «r^ 
rated,  hoary  beneath ;  the  aoorat  onte  cai 
borne  upon  short  stalks,  ripening  the  td  ya^. 
but  bitter  and  unfit  for  food.  It  vn§a%  tbe 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  growing  na^  cr  ia 
clumps  in  a  wild  state.  Its  wood  is  rtrj  hard, 
tough,  heavv,  and  of  excellent  qxiafity,  vVcro 
its  weight  is  not  an  objection.  The  *v«ci- 
acorn  oak  {Q.  fframuntiaj  linn.)  is  ako  « 
evergreen  spedes.  with  elliptical,  tohauvm, 
entire  or  serrated,  very  obtuse  Ic^res,  vhW^ 
are  downy  beneath;  Uie  acoma  rjtindrtrri, 
elongated,  edible,  and  when  in  pcfffe«tioft  as 
good  as  chestnuts.  The  cork  trea  (Q.  «l»r. 
Linn.)  in  form  is  said  to  be  much  more  basil- 
tal  than  the  common  evergreen  oak,  aai  li 
districts  suited  to  it  attains  a  great  hcaghL  il 
is  found  throughout  all  the  warm  par%  «f 
Spain,  and  most  abundantly  in  Cataknit  al 
Valencia.  It  is  this  species  that  frmubes  tW 
cork  of  commerce,  which  ia  a  matt,  spea^f 
ffrowth  of  its  bark.  The  kenD«a  cak,  ps- 
ducing  the  "  scarlet  pain,**  is  the  9.  emrtn 
of  LinnsBUS,  a  low  bushy  shrubs  ■■■■^a^ 
a  hoUv  in  miniature,  with  elliptical,  oUoap: 
rigid  leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  botk  mdt% 
having  spreading,  bristlv,  spinous  tertk  the 
fruit  borne  upon  peduncles,  the  not  enae,  the 
cup  with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  n 
scales.  It  occurs  in  8.  Europe  and  tha  ] 
flowering  in  Hay.  The  value  of  the 
which  feed  upon  the  juices  of  iu  hmtk  hm  Vna 
known  among  the  eastern  nations  frtio  tia 
earliest  ages,  but  since  the  discovery  of  Amm^ 
ca  the  cochineal  has  greatly  supplABlcd  iht 
kermes  as  an  article  for  dyeing.— The  ■>■* 
cupped  oaks  are  peculiar  in  their  deefkly  paM* 
tifid  leaves,  the  long  narrow  acalea  of  ik^ 
cups,  and  their  equally  long,  decidooas  atiniai 
The  Turkey  oak  (Q.  rm^  Linn.)  is  ext^A^ 
common  aJl  over  Europe,  where  it  tttm^  t* 
form  some  of  the  finest  specimena.  Iu  kams 
are  deciduous  on  very  short  footstalka,  iiMwg. 
deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid,  hairy  luastf^ 
the  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  aMhr. 
stipules  longer  than  the  footstalks,  ead  c^ 
hemispherical  with  long,  loose,  fajdry  •»!•«. 
Under  cultivation  it  shows  a  great  teodcKcy  ia 
sport,  and  many  curious  varietiea  i 
ly  occurring.  The  abundance  of  the 
grain  in  the  wood  gives  it  a  bMutifol 
appearance,  and  when  grown  under  fctntilib 
circumstances  the  timbo'  is  considered  faosJ  ia 
that  of  any  other  species.  The  raUcnie  eafc 
(Q.  ifgilop^  Willd.)  yields  the  acora« 
vellani  or  vallonia  in  commerce,  umd 
dvely  for  tanning.  This  tree  is  indifrffKMH  ia 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  thm«ghi«l 
Greece,  and  grows  to  a  lai^  size  therv.  lb 
leaves  are  ovate  oblong,  with  bristh  |njiaaid. 
tooth-like  lobes,  hoary  beneath ;  the  mp  <^  the 
acorn  is  very  large,  hemistpherica],  with  [ 
late,  dongated,  spreading  scales; 
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■bott*  and  a*little  hollow  at  the  top.  The 
looms  are  in  great  demand  for  tanning,  being 
•lid  to  eontain  more  tannin  in  a  given  bulk  of 
sobatanoe  than  any  other  vegetable.  The  more 
anbatanoe  there  is  in  the  hnak  or  cup,  the  bet- 
ter. Aooordinff  to  MiUer,  the  Q.  CBgttopi  is  ou6 
of  the  most  splendid  species,  and  can  be  re- 
commended to  all  lovers  of  fine  trees. — ^Asia 
Minor  has  several  spedes  of  oaks,  of  which 
perfaftps  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  gall 
oak  «^.  i^fec^orioj  Willd.),  a  verv  common 
speciee,  whose  branches  are  attacked  bj  a  kind 
of  cfm^  caosing  the  formation  of  the  gall  nnta 
of  commerce.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
orate  oblong,  very  smooth  on  both  sides,  some- 
what sinnated.  decidnons;  the  acorn  sessile,  its 
eop  teesellatea  and  nnt  elongated.  The  royal 
oak  «^.  r^gia)  of  Koordistan  is  said  to  be  a 
noble  species,  with  very  large,  heart-shaped, 
wavy  leaves,  having  coarse,  unequal  serratores, 
green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  each  of  the 
tobes  terminated  by  a  conspicnons  bristle. 
From  the  manna  oak  (Q.  mann{f^era)  the  Koords 
obtain  a  sweet  mndlaginons  snbstance  by 
steeping  the  branches  and  leaves  in  boiling 
water,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  jear,  ana 
afterward  evaporating  the  water.  This  sub- 
stance, made  into  cakes,  is  sold  in  the  market 
as  the  '^sweetmeat  of  heaven." — ^The  oaks  of 
the  Iffimalaya,  according  to  travellers,  are 
abnndant,  and  Dr.  Wallich  obtained  many  dis- 
tinct species.  In  his  PlatUa  Agiatka  Bwriores 
he  describes  a  magnificent  species  whose  tim- 
ber is  greatly  prized  by  the  natives;  its  trunk 
frequently  attams  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  g^rth 
at  6  foet  from  the  ground  is  14  to  18  feet,  and 
sometimes  of  even  lai^er  dimensions.  It  is 
the  marking-nut  oak  {Q,  $efMearpifolia\  with 
obovate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  heart- 
shaped  at  base  and  downy  beneath ;  acorns  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs,  depreased  at  the  point,  and 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  shallow,  scaly  cups. 
Another  species,  very  like  the  evei^reen  oak 
c^  Europe,  is  the  Himalayan  ilex  (Q,  ineana\ 
said  to  be  a  beautifhl  tree.  The  woolly-leaved 
Kepaol  oak  (Q.  Icmata)  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est yet  discovered,  and  is  found  growing  wild 
wtth  the  tree  rhododendron  of  these  moun- 
taina.  A  beautiful  Ohinese  species  in  moun- 
tainona  places  is  the  Q.  ChinensiSy  with  sessile. 

eobose  acorns,  whose  cups  are  composed  of 
liry  lanceolate  scales,  the  outer  of  which  are 
rdlexed  and  longer  thim  the  nut — Several  spe- 
eies  of  oaks  have  been  noticed  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Molucca  islands,  having  entire,  lanceo- 
late, broad-lanceolate,  ovate,  or  oval-oblong, 
•eliminate,  or  narrow-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
aooms  of  curious  forms  and  size. — The  North 
American  oaks  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  Michaux,  ^her  and  son.  According  to  Mr 
G.  B.  Emerson,  in  his  ^*  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1846),  the 
most  natural  arrangement  of  them  seems  to  be 
that  adopted  by  the  elder  Michaux.  He  divided 
them  into  two  sections  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  leaves;  the  first  comprisLag  those 


species  whose  leaves  are  destitute  of  flexible 
points  or  bristles ;  the  second,  those  with  leaves 
whose  segments  are  mucronate,  or  terminate 
in  bristles.  A  very  important  difference  is  also 
observed  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
blossom  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Most 
of  the  oaks  of  Europe  blossom  in  the  spring, 
and  mature  their  fruit  the  same  season ;  ana 
this  is  the  case  with  those  American  oaks 
which  belong  to  the  first  section.  In  those 
included  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fertile  blossom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  axil 
of  the  leaves  on  the  new  ^oot,  and  remains  a 
whole  year  without  change.  In  the  spring  of 
the  2d  year,  after  the  new  shoot  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  new  barren  and  fertile  fiowers  are 
developed,  it  is,  probably  for  the  first  time,  fe- 
cundated, and  then  begins  to  increase  and  bring 
its  fruit  to  maturity  18  months  dlter  its  first  ap- 
pearance. In  this  case  the  fruit  seems  not  to  be 
axillary,  as  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  in 
whose  axils  it  grew,  have  fallen.  Most  of  the 
trees  which  bdong  to  the  first  section  possess 
greater  value,  on  account  of  the  excellent  prop- 
erties of  their  timber,  than  those  of  the  second. 
1.  Of  the  first  section,  the  white  oak  (Q,  dUbat^ 
linn.)  sometimes  reaches  to  the  height  of  60  or 
80  feet  or  more.  Its  limbs  are  very  large,  and 
diverge  at  a  very  large  but  not  uidform  angle 
from  a  broad,  gnarled,  massive  luncture.  The 
bark  on  the  trunk  is  of  a  very  nght  ash  color, 
whence  it  is  universally  known,  though  always 
called  "  white  oak."  Its  leaves  are  on  short 
petioles  4  to  6  inches  long  and  2  to  8  wide,  pu- 
bescent beneath  when  young,  but  smooth  when 
old ;  above  of  a  light  shinhig  green  color,  be- 
low paler  or  glaucous,  and  almost  coriaceous 
in  substance ;  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  about 
8  or  4  on  each  side,  each  of  which  is  oblong, 
rounded  or  obtuse,  rarely  subdivided.  In  dif- 
ferent localities  the  leaves  widely  vary,  becom- 
ing sometimes  very  narrow.  The  fiowers  are 
upon  a  very  long  slender  thread,  each  calyx 
containing  4  to  7  stamens ;  the  acorns  grow 
single  or  in  pairs  fixed  to  the  yearns  shoots ; 
usually  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  ovoid,  ob- 
long in  a  shallow  and  flattened  cup.  The  nut 
is  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  when  roasted 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  This  species  has  a 
wide  distribution  through  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  well  known  and  valuable  tree;  it 
furnishes  the  best  ship  timber,  and  is  usea  in 
the  making  of  wheels,  casks,  hoops,  &c.  Its 
bark  is  valuable  to  the  tanner,  and  its  wood, 
when  used  for  fhel  or  burned  for  charcoal,  is 
highly  prized.  It  can  be  recommended  for  an 
ornamental  tree  on  account  of  its  picturesque 
outline  and  general  contoui^especially  after  it 
has  attained  an  old  age.  The  over-cup  white 
oak  {Q.  macroavrpOy  lu.)  is  a  fine  erect  tree  ot 
medium  height,  irregularly  branched,  and  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Its  leaves,  on  short  foot- 
stalks, 6  to  7  inches  long  and  8  to  4  inches  wide, 
are  pear-shaped  in  their  general  outline,  deeply 
and  irregularly  sinuate-toothed,  smooth  and 
dark  green  above,  much  lighter  beneath ;  the 
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Morns  are  very  Iarffd»  thdr  nuts  enclosed  for 
more  than  half  their  length  in  a  onp  covered 
with  very  prominent  scales,  and  bordered  by  a 
oonm>icnon8  fringe  of  long,  flexile  threads.  This 
species  is  likewise  called  in  some  districts  the 
pm  oak,  on  account  of  its  wood  being  nsed  in 
making  pins  or  treenails,  possessing  stiffliest 
and  solidity,  and  a  similarity  to  that  of  ^e 
white  oak,  bnt  preferred  for  ftxeL  It  ranges 
along  rivers  ana  in  dry  woods  from  western 
Kew  England  to  Wisconsin,  Kentocky,  and 
eonth westward.  The  post  oak  (Q,  obtuHloba^ 
Hx.).is  a  small  tree  with  very  durable  wood, 
resembling  that  of  the  white  oak;  its  leares 
are  stifP,  coriaceous,  divided  at  one  third  their 
length  by  a  deep  sinus  on  each  side ;  the  upper 
poition  is  of  three  broad,  obtuse,  divergent 
lobes;  the  acorns  are  nearly  sessile  on  very 
short  footstalks;  the  nut,  set  in  a  grayish, 
broad  cup,  invested  with  numerous  very  smooth, 
close  scales,  is  small  and  sweet.  This  tree  is 
used  for  posts,  whence  its  common  name ;  its 
timber  is  likewise  employed  for  knees  in  ship 
building,  and  much  esteemed  for  fhel ;  for  dura- 
bility it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  the  live 
oak,  and  when  of  sufScient  sixe  is  valued  for 
ship  timber.  Its  range  ofgrowth  is  from  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin  and  south- 
ward. The  swamp  white  oak  ( Q,  bieolor^Wiild.') 
is  considered  by  Prof  Gray  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  (Q,  prinvs,  linn.), 
growing  tnroughout  the  United  States  in  low, 
moist  grounds.  In  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions at  the  north,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  neat 
tree ;  but  exposed  to  a  north  or  east  wind,  it 
becomes  ragged  and  homely.  Its  leaves  are 
unequally  and  deeply  sinuate-toothed,  bright 
green  above,  and  whitish  downy  beneath ;  the 
acorns  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  the  cup  with 
pointed  and  sometimes  awned  scales,  which 
form  a  fringed  nuu*gin;  the  nut  has  a  sweet 
kernel.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  color, 
heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  possessing 
great  strength  and  elasticity ;  it  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  boat  builders  to  that  of  the  white 
oak.  The  yellow  chestnut  oak  (Q.  etutanea^ 
WiUd.)  is  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  rich  woods 
from  western  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward.  Its  leaves  are  shaped  more  like 
those  of  the  chestnut  tree  than  any  other  of 
the  oaks ;  it  has  a  small  ovoid  or  oblong  nut  in 
a  hemispherical  cup,  with  thin,  small,  appressed 
scales.  The  dwaif  chestnut  oak  {Q,  prinoidei^ 
Willd.)  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  of  stem 
than  5  feet,  and  frequently  rises  no  more  than 
2  to  8  feet.  It  is  a  pret^  species,  with  small 
acorns,  which  are  usually  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  which  are  eaten  with  avidity  by 
wild  animals.  Its  bark  is  very  bitter,  and 
might  be  used  for  tanning  by  employing  the 
branches  and  twigs.  It  thrives  in  sandy  soils 
from  New  Englimd  and  New  York  south- 
ward. 2.  Of  the  second  section,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  mucronate,  fruit  sessile,  and  fructifi- 
cation biennial,  may  be  cited  the  black  oak 
(Q.  iinUoTiOy  Bartram),  distinguished  from  all 


other  ipedas  by  the  rieh  jeDow  or  «n^i 
color  of  its  inner  bark,  oooatitiitiBg  ^»  qv«w 
citron  of  the  dyers,  and  by  the  black  ealor  ef 
the  external  bai^  upon  Uia  kmer  pot  of  tke 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Ita  wood  ia  mcfc  ms4  m  a 
substitute  for  white  oak,  bains  aeoaad  to  it  !■ 
quality;  its  grain  is  dose  and  raiiMr  flw,  aad 
possesses  great  strength.  The  m^  cT  thb 
ipeciea  seema  to  be  exteniiTe  throv^Mi  tba 
United  States.  The  scariei  oak  (Cmumm, 
Wangenheim)  is  a  large  tree,  whose  IrMpati 
oled,  shining  leaves,  turning  bright  kmi  ia 
antinnn,  afford  the  trivial  name  it  htmt.  Ik 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  black  oak  fcy 
itsmorede^lycutfoliu;e,andbyther  ' 
and  lighter  hue  of  the  kavesi  It  aboo&ii  k 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  '. 
and  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  y 
it  forms  one  of  the  tdlest  q>eeMa  o^  the  eii 
&mily.  Its  wood  is  much  enai^k>T«d  lor  M: 
but  its  bark,  being  comparative^  thai  wd 
not  abounding  in  tannin,  is  Um  valaahk  tte 
that  of  the  preceding  spedea.  Tha  red  sdk 
(Q,  ruhroy  linn.)  is  the  most  nocthcn  ^sris 
of  this  section.  It  is  common  in  all  ^  5«v 
England,  middle,  and  sonthani  states  as  ir 
as  Geor^  and  on  the  westam  ifepca  <#  lW 
Alleghanies.  It  is  a  good-aixed  tree,  with  M- 
dish,  very  porous,  and  c< 
of  little  value  as  timber.  It  flc 
situations,  and  grows  with  rapidity; 
and  trunk  are  very  beantifbl,  and  ita^ 
often  extraordinary.  The  anaoal 
suckers  from  the  stump  sometnnca  grow  €  ImI 
high ;  and  its  funlity  in  growii^  from  tfa 
acorns  might  recommend  it  for  < 
soils.  The  pin  oak  or 
(Q.  palu9tri»y  Du  Rol)  is  a  very  __ 
middle-sized  tree,  with  a  li^t  d^csat  1 
the  sinuses  of  its  leaves  reaching  |  of  the  1 
to  the  midrib ;  the  acorn  is  globular,  j 
half  an  inch  long.  It  may  ba  Umak 
streams  in  low  grounds  from  scwithtia  5«v 
York  to  Wiscondb.  Its  timber  k  iiisrifail 
better  than  that  of  the  red  oak.  Tha  Wv 
oak  {Q.  iUeifoliOy  WUld.),  better  known  m  wmk 
oak,  is  a  small  species  9  to  8  feet  hif^frav^ 
ing  on  rocky  hills  and  graveQy  kaofli  iM 
New  Engknd  to  Ohio  and  wcstcn  \n\ 
Its  acorns  are  ovoid,  of  a  deep  < 
base  as  well  as  inside,  and  are  . 
produced ;  thev  are  devoursd  with  avidily  I9 
bears,  which  circumstance  afforda  one  «f  dis 
trivial  names  Mplied  to  the  spaciea^  The: 
ish  oak  (Q./attata,  Mx.)  is  either  a  1 
large  tree,  from  80  to  80  feet  high,  j 
upon  dry  and  sandy  soil  with  aa 
variable  foliage,  and  to  be  met  wkh  I 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  sooth  ward,  h*  we 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  Oakland  its  I 
is  of  little  value.  From  Thj^nia  aad 
ward  to  Florida  is  found  tM  water  o^  •  v 
ofuatiea,  Catesby^  a  tree  40  fc«t  hi^ 
glabrous  and  shinmg  leaves,  oborate-oiiaft 
or  narrowly  wedge-ahaped  in 
long,  t^^ering  bases;  the  aoonis  globslar,  1 
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wxp  taneer-diAped  and  hen^berioal,  €he  scales 
fine  and  dose.  Its  trunk  is  olad  in  a  smooth 
bark,  whioh  in  the  oldest  trees  is  slightly  fur- 
rowed ;  the  timber  is  rery  tough,  but  less  dur- 
able than  that  of  some  other  q)eeies.  The  black 
iaok  or  barren  oak  (Q.  nigra,  Linn.)  has  simi- 
lar leaTCB,  but  they  are  more  broadly  wedge- 
diaped.  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  slightly 
8-lobea  at  the  summit,  shining  above,  rusty  pu- 
beeoent  beneath, 4  to  9  inches  long;  the  acorn 
OYoid,  short,  the  cup  top-ahaped,  coarse-scaly, 
corerlng  half  the  nut  It  occurs  in  dry  barrens 
Cram  Long  island,  K  Y.,  to  Illinois  and  fouth- 
ward;  its  trunk  is  8  to  20  feet  high,  with  a 
pretty  dose  timber,  which  is  of  little  use  in  the 
arts  because  generally  decayed  at  the  heart, 
and  too  eanly  rotting  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
ita  principid  use  is  for  ftxeL— ^he  evergreen  or 
live  oaks  are  represented  in  the  southern  states 
by  the  live  oak  (Q,  nivTM,  Alton),  occurring  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  increasing  in  value 
as  it  is  found  more  southward.  Its  leaves  are 
obtuse,  oblong  or  elliptical,  hoary  beneath ;  the 
acorn  oblong,  with  a  top-shaped  cup.  This  spe- 
deo  sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size ;  though 
QBually  it  does  not  afford  large  timber,  its  wide 
and  branching  summit  makes  valuable  knees 
for  the  ship  ywi ;  the  bark,  whioh  is  excellent 
for  tanning,  is  only  incidentally  employed; 
the  acorns  are  said  to  be  remarkably  sweet 
I^  upland  willow  oak  (Q,  dnerea.  Mx.)  is  a 
small  tree  with  acute  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
of  a  white  downy  hue  beneath;  its  acorn  is 
globular,  the  cup  saucer-shaped.  It  occurs  in 
pine  barrens  in  Virginia  and  southward.  It  is 
considered  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tree,  and  not 
even  of  much  value  for  fdeL  The  true  wil- 
low oaks,  or  those  having  deciduous,  entire, 
narrow  leaves,  are  represented  by  the  wiUow 
oak  {Q.  pheUo9,  linn.),  a  tree  80  to  60  feet  high, 
with  remarkable  willow-like  leaves,  which  are 
8  to  4  inches  long,  linear  lanceolate,  narrowed 
to  both  ends,  smooth,  and  light  green;  the 
aoom  globular  with  a  saucer-shaped  cup.  This 
species  grows  in  sandy  low  woods,  ranging 
frcnn  Long  island  and  New  Jersey  to  Kentucky 
and  southward.  Its  timber  is  of  small  value, 
from  the  coarseness  of  its  grain  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  pores.  The  shingle  or  laurd  oak 
(Q.  imbrieana,  Mx.)  is  a  tree  80  to  60  feet  high, 
ffrowing  upon  barrens  and  woodlands  in  New 
Jersey  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.  Its  wood 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  species. — ^The  Mexican 
species  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to 
form  highly  ornamental  trees.  Forests  of  the 
sharp-leaved  oak  {Q.  aeuti/oUa,  Willd.)  occur 
on  tne  road  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  New  Spain,  and 
has  a  dense  head  of  innumerable  branches. 
The  leaves,  6  to  6  inches  long  and  1  to  2  inch- 
es wide,  have  longish  footstalks,  are  lobed  at 
base,  but  taper  to  a  very  acute  point,  with 
coarse  pointed  teeth,  smooth  above,  covered 
beneath  with  a  brown  woolly  tomentum; 
the  aooms  are  scarcely  bigger  than  peas,  and 


the  cups  nearly  cover  the  nuts.  It  is  remarky 
able  for  beauty  and  singularity  of  foliage,  as 
well  as  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  gea- 
eral  aspect.  The  ironwood  oak  (Q,  Biaenh 
fl^^,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland)  is  a  lofty  tree, 
a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Mexico  at 
an  devation  of  8,600  feet  Its  wood  is  very 
vduable,  hard  and  compact,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  endures  permanentiy  when  immeiW  in 
water.  The  blue-leaved  oak  {Q,  alaueeseeni, 
H.  and  B.)  forms  forests  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  warm 
parts  of  Mexico.  Its  wood  is  of  great  value, 
and  employed  for  making  charcoal.  The  Mex- 
ican oak  (Q.  Meorieantt,  H.  and  B.)  is  a  very 
common  and  small  tree,  with  white  wood, 
much  sought  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  last 
The  laurel  oak  (Q.  laurina^U.  and  B.)  is  a  tall 
tree,  with  long,  leathery  leaves,  ovd-lanceo- 
late,  sharply  acuminate,  quite  glabrous;  it  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  regions ;  its  wood  is 
very  hard  and  in  great  esteem.  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  ma  Arboretum  BritantUeum.  vol.  iiL,  gives  86 
species  with  descriptions,  as  tak^i  from  the  best 
authorities  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. — ^The 
Oalifomian  species  of  oaks  have  been  examined 
by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  his  descriptions  can  be 
found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  United 
States  exploring  expeditions.  Some  of  these 
had  been  previously  noticed  by  the  late  Trot 
Nuttdl.  Of  these,  the  western  oak  (Q,  Garry- 
anaj  Hooker)  is  a  tree  90  to  100  feet  high,  and 
its  branches  are  proportionate  to  its  altitude 
of  stem ;  its  wooa  is  of  remarkable  whiteness, 
hard  and  fine-grained,  and  well  suited  to  every 
kind  of  construction  for  which  the  white  oal: 
is  employed,  and  to  which  natural  section  of 
the  oaks  it  indeed  bdongs.  Its  acorns  are 
sweet  and  agreeable,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
gathered  and  stored  by  the  aborigines  for 
food.  This  species  had  been  found  by  NnttaU 
at  the  Dalles  above  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
and  at  Santa  Rosa  in  Oalifomia  by  other  col- 
lectors. The  holly-leaved  oak  (Q.  aqutfolia, 
Nee)  is  abundantiy  dispersed  over  the  plain 
on  which  Santa  Barbara  is  situated,  formmg  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  west- 
em  world.  It  is  a  tree  about  40  or  60  feet  high, 
with  leaves  which  are  evergreen  and  nearly 
as  prickly  as  those  of  the  hdly ;  its  wood  is 
hard,  brittle,  and  reddish,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  fhd.  The  dense-flowered  oak  (Q,  demifiora, 
Hooker)  is  a  remarkable  tree,  with  entire  ever- 
green leaves  of  lanceolate  outline  and  pennate 
nerves,  which  so  much  resembles  the  chestnut 
even  in  the  nut  of  the  acom,  that  the  cup  seems 
to  be  the  only  distinguishing  character.  It  is 
a  native  of  IJiq>er  Oalifomia.  The  Q.  Eindni 
of  Bentham  is  a  tall  species  having  a  trunk  of  8 
feet  diameter,  and  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento;  and  Emory's  oak  {Q,  Emoryiy 
Torrey),  a  small-leaved  spedes,  is  found  at 
San  Francisco  mountain  and  the  Aztec  pass  of 
New  Mexico.  For  farther  references  to  these 
and  to  other  Oalifomian  species,  see  **  Reports 
on  the  Pacific  Railroad  Route,"  ^.,  senate 
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doomnoEit  of  88d  congress,  1666,  vol.  ir.,  p. 
188  et  $eq. — Some  remarkably  singular  forma 
of  North  American  oaks  haye  been  known  to 
botanists.  The  Bartram  oak  (Q,  heterophylla^ 
Mx.),  which  was  detected  in  a  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bartram^s  £uin,  and  there  only,  but  £i 
now  extinct,  is  considered  bj  Prof.  Graj  as 
possibly  a  hybrid  between  Q,pheUo$  and  Q. 
tinctoria;  and  Lea's  oak  {Q.  Leana^  Nnttall), 
of  which  single  trees  occurred  to  the  late  Mr. 
T.  G.  Lea  near  Gincinnad,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  and  near  An^nsta,  BL,  is  thought  by 
the  same  author  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q, 
imbriearta  and  Q,  tinet&ria,  or  possibly  Q.  nt- 
grd,  Admitting  the  probability  of  these  in> 
stances  being  in  reality  hybrids  occurring  fttym 
fortuitous  self-crossing  or  hybridization,  which 
the  rareness  of  their  occurrence  seems  to  war- 
rant, it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  other  in- 
stances have  not  been  known  in  districts  of 
country  where  several  distinct  species  grow 
together  in  the  same  range  of  forest,  or  under 
cmtiyation  by  artificial  planting. — ^The  value 
of  the  oak  is  too  well  known  for  much  detail 
here;  and  all  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
timber  of  species  natmral  to  one  region  of  the 
globe  can  be  found  in  other  species  occurring 
m  regions  wide  apart  and  diversely  situated 
The  astringent  properties  of  the  leaves  of  Q, 
^aleata  cause  them  to  be  employed  externally 
m  cases  of  gangrene.  This  astringency  is  found 
in  different  degrees  in  all  the  oaks,  and  they 
have  been  used  medicinally  as  febrifbges,  tonics, 
and  stomachics.  Gallic  and  quercitannic  acids 
have  the  power  of  guarding  animal  and  vege- 
table fibres  from  decay ;  these  are  present  in  tne 
bark  of  the  oaks,  and  hence  their  value  to  the 
tanner.  The  acorns  of  many  species  afford 
valuable  food  not  only  for  animals  but  for 


OAKLAND,  a  8.  £.  CO.  of  Mich.,  drained 
by  branches  of  Clinton  and  Huron  rivers  and 
other  streams ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
88,274.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  the 
N.  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  About  50  small  lakes  are 
scattered  over  the  surface.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  586,846  bushels  of  wheat,  488,818 
of  Indian  com,  272,882  of  oats,  205,527  of  po- 
tatoes, 58,206  tons  of  hay,  and  298,981  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills, 
12  iron  foundeiies,  88  churches,  and  10,457* 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  the 
capital,  Pontiac 

OAKUM,  the  threads  of  hempen  ropes  pick- 
ed to  pieces,  to  be  used  when  mixed  with  pitch 
for  calking  the  seams  of  vessels.  Until  recent- 
ly old  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
Sloyed  to  pick  oakum ;  but  this  is  now  chiefly 
one  by  machinery.  The  rope  or  Junk  is  old 
rig^g  and  cables  bought  up  for  this  purpose. 
It  IS  first  cut  by  a  powerftu  knife  into  short 
lengths,  and  these  are  thoroughly  steamed  to 
dissolve  out  the  tar.  Hie  strands  being  then 
puUed  apart,  they  are  spread  in  the  sun  to4ry. 


After  this  they  are  torn  in  . 
of  dust  in  carding  machinea,  a  ■nnrtaiiim  of 
which  are  used,  until  the  oakum  is  obtdMd  im 
clean  light  fibres.  Safihm  is  oltco  cnplojad 
to  give  it  a  fine  yeUowiah  color.  It  is  |Mek>d 
in  bales  for  sale,  and  when  used  by  th^  calktf 
is  roUed  by  the  hand  into  *'  divert,**  nrcpera- 
tory  to  driving  it  into  the  seema  Y«ma  ea- 
sucoessfol  attempts  have  been  made  to  tvist  it 
into  slivers  by  machinery. 

OASIS,  a  name  given  by  the  —^^^'Sii-**  to  the 
fertile  spots  found  in  the  Libyan 
now  become  a  general  term  for  tboee  i 
in  any  desert  It  is  derived  from  the  CVf^k 
word  auahy  a  resting  place,  became  then  t^ 
caravans  halted  in  tneir  jooneys  bcfweia 
eastern  and  western  Afrioa.  Anriwrtly  tfasy 
were  supposed  to  be  islandB,  ridng  up  froB  m 
ocean  of  sand,  althou^,  on  the  cootnry,  tht^ 
are  depressions  in  the  midst  of  a  maioamSk% 
table-land  resting  on  a  bed  of  limescoae.  tit 
precipitous  sidea  of  which  enoirde  the  Ukv 
plain.  In  theoentre  of  this  vaUey  ia  a  atratiB 
of  sand  and  day,  which  retaina  the  waur  iov- 
ing  into  it  from  the  surrounding  diib.  Hen 
upon  the  cultivated  portion  grow  ytlam^  dsta% 
and  various  kinds  of  fruits,  beside  riee,  heikv, 
wheat,  and  millet  These 
permanently  occupied  until  alter  the  ^ 
of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Under  the  Pkokiiuci 
and  the  OsBsars  they  were  occupied  hf  ths 
Greeks  and  the  Romans;  later  they  were  bm4 
as  places  of  refbge  from  persecotun  bj  tW 
Ohristians,  and  subsequently  by  beretki.   h 


the  Sahara  desert  82  of  theee  < 
rated,  of  which  20  are  inhabited, 
celebrated  are  the  following,  which  i 
in  the  Libyan  deeert:  1.  AmmoniinD,  the  wii* 
em  El-Siwah.  the  most  remote  fixm  the  Kik 
in  kt  29'*  K.,  long.  26''  K,  ia  the  ricbal  a 
historic  associations.  Here  are  the  nuas  «^tka 
temple  of  Ammon,  and  the  suppoeed  ^Fcia* 
tain  of  the  Sun,**  whose  waters  were  warm  ia 
the  morning  and  evening  and  cold  at  aad4«T, 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  HerodoCoa.  lUi 
oasis  is  8  m.  in  length  and  8  in  breach,  aal 
is  remarkable  for  the  productiveDcas  c^  tht 
soil  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  mX 
It  nas  now  several  towns,  the  prindpsl  c^ 
which  is  Eibir,  and  its  inhaMtants  are  se^ 
jects  of  Egypt  2.  Cans  Minor,  the  »odtfi 
£l-Bahryeh.  is  situated  S.  £.  of  H-Stwih  ia 
lat  28''  80'  K.  It  contains  tem^  aadto^s 
belonging  to  the  era  of  the  rtdcaMc  It 
was  fuso  under  the  government  of  tht  B*> 
mans,  and  was  then  distinguished  for  itiwhaitf; 
but  now  it  produces  pnndpaUy  fivts,  — "^ 
as  dates,  olives,  and  pomegranatea.  S.  ^ 
Trinytheos,  the  modem  El-Dakhleh,  is 
ed  in  hit  28**  N., W.  of  the  andent  city  of  Baf^ 
mopolis  Magna.  No  traces  are  to  be  kmai 
here  of  andent  architectural  monimMBla  «f 
the  Persians,  E^^tians,  or  Greeks,  the  ear- 
liest being  those  of  the  Romana.  Here  haw 
been  discovered  some  Artesian  welb;  sad  m 
these  were  unknown  to  the  nations  Jost  ■■■ 
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tionedy  the  secret  of  their  oonstrnction  was 
probably  broQgbt  from  the  East  some  time  be- 
fore A.  D.  400.  4.  Oasis  Magna,  the  modem 
El-Ehargeh,  is  situated  about  90  m.  W.  of  the 
Kile,  with  which  stream  it  is  parallel  It  is 
80  m.  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth, 
stretohmg  ^m  lat.  25''  to  26''  6'  N.  It  is 
sometimes  called  ^e  oasis  of  Thebes,  its  centre 
being  nearly  opposite  that  city;  by  Josephus 
it  b  denominated  "the  Oasis,"  and  by  Herodo- 
toa  "the  dty  Oasis,"  and  the  "island  of  the 
blessed."  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  its  rums  generally  belong  to  a  later 
era.  It  had  a  temple  468  feet  long,  dedicated 
to  Amun-ra,  and  after  the  Ohristian  era  abound- 
ed in  churches  and  monasteries.  Hither  Nesto- 
rins  is  supposed  to  have  been  banished  in  A.  D. 
431.  This  oasis  derives  its  modern  name  from 
that  of  its  principal  city. — ^Beside  these,  there 
are  in  the  Libyan  desert  several  other  oases  of 
considerable  importance,  and  by  some  such 
large  tracts  of  land  as  Fezzan  are  included  under 
this  term.  The  attractions  of  these  oases  are 
comparative  rather  than  absolute.  Many  con- 
tain stagnant  lakes,  from  which  feverish  exha- 
lations arise,  giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  yellow 
complexion,  and  rendering  the  localities  unfit 
to  be  visited  during  smnmer  or  autumn. 

OAT,  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses 
having  spikelets  with  2  or  many  flowers  in  a 
loose  and  nodding  panicle,  with  glumes  con- 
taining 2  or  more  florets,  the  lower  palea  fur- 
nished with  distinct  lateral  nervures,  2-pointed, 
with  a  bent  or  twisted  awn,  the  stamens  8,  and 
the  ovary  hairy  at  top.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  oats ;  but  the  one  most  known  and  cul- 
tivated is  the  common  oht  (avenatativa^  Linn.), 
having  a  spreading  equal-sided  panicle,  the 
^ames  mostly  2-flowered,  longer  than  the  flo- 
rets, the  uppermost  0-nerved,  the  florets  smooth 
and  2-toothed  at  theur  apex.  The  native  coun- 
try of  the  common  oat  is  a  matter  of  coi\jec- 
tore,  but  probably  it  is  Mesopotamia.  In  coun- 
tries where  other  grain  cannot  readily  ^w  the 
eommon  oat  becomes  a  valuable  agricultural 
crop.  It  is  accordingly  raised  for  a  bread  com 
in  Ireland^  Scotland,  Korway,  and  Sweden.  To 
render  this  crop  profitable,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  a  careful  preparation  of  the  ground; 
in  Scotland  and  Friesland  the  land  is  well  cul- 
tivatedf  and  the  best  oats  thereby  secured.  The 
dimate  of  Scotlimd  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  the  profitable  raising  of  oats,  which  will 
there  flourish  when  wheat  and  even  barley 
languish.  The  grains  or  fmit  of  the  oat  con- 
nst  of  the  skin  or  husk  (which  is  removed  by 
machinery)  and  the  seeds,  which  when  coarsely 
ground  form  oatmeaL  Under  proper  cultiva- 
tion the  proportion  of  meal  and  of  bran  has 
been  known  to  be  as  high  as  78  per  cent,  of 
meal  and  22  of  husk.  For  food  the  meal  is 
often  simply  stirred  into  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  hasty  pudding ;  it  is  then  caUed  porridge  or 
stirabout,  and  when  eaten  with  nmk  or  mo- 
lasses makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food« 


Oat  cakes  are  made  by  mixing  the  meal  with 
water  and  kneading  it  into  a  dough,  which  is 
baked  on  iron  plates,  producing  a  cake  pala- 
table to  those  accustomed  to-  such  a  diet.  Oat 
bread  is  stated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  fur- 
nish a  great  amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  be 
preferred  by  miners  to  other  kinds.  The  coarser 
meal,  also,  browned  in  a  hot  oven,  is  used  in 
broths  and  pottages  in  (Germany.  Grits  or 
groats  are  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husks,  and 
tiiese  when  prepared  with  water  form  water 
gmel,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  prepara^ 
tion  depending  upon  the  amount  of  nutriment 
required  in  the  particular  case.  The  chaff  or 
husks  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days  and 
then  drained  off,  the  liquid  when  boiled  stiffens 
into  a  dish  called  in  ScotUnd  sowens,  of  a 
slightly  acid  taste  and  of  cooling  property,  and 
when  mixed  with  milk  forming  a  common  food 
for  supper  among  the  peasantry.  Enclosed  in 
bags,  the  chaff  also  makes  excellent  and  cheap 
beds.  The  unhusked  grain  is  fed  extensively 
to  horses,  and  sometimes  the  oats  are  ffiven 
in  the  heads  and  straw,  where  the  animalB 
are  not  expected  to  do  very  hard  work.  In 
the  United  States  the  common  oat  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  but  chiefly  for  the  food  of 
horses. — ^The  naked  oat  (A.  nuda,  Linn.)  has  its 
grain  loose  in  the  husk;  although  occurring 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  degeneration  of  the 
conmion  oat.  In  Austria,  where  it  is  common, 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  grain,  which  is  however 
small  and  not  much  esteemed,  though  some 
raise  it  as  a  superior  sort  for  making  oatmeal 
intended  to  be  employed  in  diet  for  the  sick. 
There  are  some  other  sorts  regarded  as  distinct 
species,  but  which  probably  are  only  varieties 
rendered  permanent  by  climatic  differences. — 
The  walkmg  or  animated  oat  of  the  gardeners 
is  the  A,  BteriltB  of  the  botanists,  from  south- 
em  Europe,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enclosed  in 
stiff,  haiiy  husks,  having  each  a  long  and  re- 
markably hygrometric  awn ;  this  when  dry  is 
twisted  closely  upon  itself,  but  when  moist- 
ened by  dew  or  rain  it  slowly  uncoils,  causing 
the  seeds  to  sprawl  about  upon  the  ground. 
When  two  of  these  grains  grow  together,  the 
awns  thus  united,  the  shape  of  the  seed  and 
hairiness  of  the  glume  represent  some  insect, 
and  the  motion,  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
seems  to  be  of  an  animated  and  voluntary  kind. 
This  species  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  the  seeds  may  be  purchased  at  the 
seed  stores  of  American  florists. 

OATES,  Trrus,  the  contriver  of  the  "popish 
^ot,"  bom  in  England  about  1620,  died  in  1705. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver  who  had 
been  an  Anabaptist  preacher  under  Cromwell, 
and  became  an  orthodox  clergyman  under 
Charles  II.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
took  orders,  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  held  several  curacies,  but  lost 
all  his  employments  by  his  misconduct,  and 
especiallv  in  consequence  of  two  malicious 
prosecutions  in  which  he  appeared  guilty  of 
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peijnry.  He  next  obtained  a  ohaplaincj  in 
the  naT7,  but  was  diamissed  from  it  in  dia- 
ffrace,  and  aeems  then  to  hare  concocted  with 
Dr.  Tonge  H'eonge,  or  Tongue),  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church,  a  weak  and  credu- 
lous man  who  was  oonstantly  haunted  with 
Tisions  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  plan  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  position  of  informer 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there 
was  at  that  time  a  strong  feeling  of  distrust  in 
consequence  of  the  open  preference  of  the  duke 
of  York  for  the  old  religion,  and  the  suspect- 
ed tendency  of  the  king  rOharles  H)  toward 
the  same  belief.  In  1677  ne  accordingly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Catholic,  and  entered  succea- 
dvely  the  colleges  of  English  Jesuits  at  Valla- 
dolid  and  St.  Omer,  from  both  of  which  he 
was'ignominiously  expelled  after  a  short  trial. 
Betuming  to  En^and  in  June,  1678,  he  caused 
a  written  narrative  of  a  con^iracy  of  the  Jes- 
uits to  murder  the  king  and  subvert  the  Prot- 
estant religion  to  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before 
the  king  by  Tonge.  Charles  perceived  the  im- 
posture and  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Stimulated 
to  fresh  inventions  by  this  cold  treatment, 
Gates  enlarged  his  fiction,  and  in  September 
made  a  deposition  before  Sir  Edmondbury  God- 
frey, a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  added  to  his 
story  at  various  time^  and  the  substance  of  it 
&ially  was  that  the  pope  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  issued  commissions  to  prominent  Catho- 
lics for  all  Uie  high  offices  of  state ;  that  bish- 
ops had  been  appointed  at  Home  for  all  the 
English  sees;  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  authors 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  that  they  were 
then  plotting  to  bum  all  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames.  At  a  given  signal  the  Catholics  were 
to  rise  and  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom.  The  king  was  to  be  assassinated, 
and  £15,000  had  been  offered  to  Wakeman,  the 
queen^s  physician,  to  poison  him  in  his  medi- 
cine, the  queen  being  privr  to  the  plot.  The 
names  of  the  parties  mipucated  were  given, 
among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  principal 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  A  war- 
rant for  seizing  persons  and  pi^rs  was  obtain- 
ed. The  papers  of  the  provmdal  of  the  Jesuits 
were  examined,  and  nothing  suspicious  was 
found  in  them ;  but  among  those  of  Edward 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
were  some  passages  expressing  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  reMablishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  was  unhesitatinsly 
construed  as  evidence  of  the  plot.  Some  color 
was  lent  to  the  suspicion  by  the  death  within 
a  month,  whether  by  suicide  or  murder  was 
never  ascertained,  of  the  magistrate  before 
whom  Oates^s  deposition  had  been  taken.  The 
body  was  carried  to  Uie  grave  with  every  de- 
monstration of  popular  excitement.  Sir  Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey  was  styled  a  martyr  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  ^*  The  capital  and  the  whole 
natioUf^Vsays  Macaulay,  "went  mad  with  ha- 
tred and  fear.  The  penal  laws,  which  had  be- 
gun to  lose  something  of  their  edge,  were 


sharpened  anew.  Everywhere  jastic— 
busied  in  searching  houses  and  seimg  Mficn. 
All  the  gaols  were  filled  with  pafiiAa.  Londfls 
had  the  aspect  of  a  dty  in  a  state  of  sIml 
The  train  bands  were  under  arms  all  aigit. 


Preparations  were  made  for  barrieadfa^  tb* 
great  thoroughfiftres.  Patrols  mardiid  up  aad 
down  the  streets.  Cannon  were  plaaled  rooad 
Whitehall  No  citizen  thou|^t  hsam^  i^b 
unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a  hbmII  fiafl 
loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the  popish  wmmim,^ 
Gates  became  a  popular  hero.  Ahnoflt  ii  a 
moment  he  was  ndsed  trcm  beggary  to  wcritk 
"  He  walked  about,"  says  Roger  Korth,  ^  vitS 
his  guards  assigned  for  fear  of  thenpiiu  nor* 
deringhim.  He  had  lodgings  in  WldicbalL  sal 
£1,200  per  annum  pension.  ....  He  pat  ea 
an  episoonal  garb  except  the  lawn  sisivts  di 
gown  ana  cassock,  great  hat,  aatin  hat  hmk 
and  rose,  long  scarf— and  was  caDed  or  i 


blasphemously  called  himself  the 
the  nation.  Whoever  he  pointed  aft  y 
up  and  committed."  His  example  wai 
by  a  multitude  of  the  most  despicable  i 
of  London,  one  of  whom  swore  that  be  I 
offered  canonization  and  £600  to  mardcr  tht 
king.  Shaftesbury  and  Bockin^iam  aad  lbs 
party  opposed  to  the  court  were  noc  loar  h 
using  the  plot  as  a  political  engine,  ft  iadeed 
ther  were  not.  as  some  suppose,  the  crifiaatati 
of  it  "  Shaftesbury,"  savs  North,  '•wis  tk 
dry  nurse,  and  took  the  cham  at  UmSu%  tbi 
monstrous  birth  till  it  could  crmwl  alsaa.'* 
It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  eoart  fr« 
up  the  plot  for  its  own  purpoaes,  aad  tbss  tbt 
opposition  took  it  out  of  the  court^s  baaAi  ft* 
its  own  purposes  also.  It  is  diffieoh  m  iI 
events  to  acquit  Charles  of  the  ebaife  cf  m- 
sentinff  to  prosecutions  which  he  knew  to  W 
groundless,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  tbt  «i- 
pidon  of  leaning  toward  the  Bonua  Catlrib 
religion.  The  trials  of  the  Roman  Cbsbdhi 
began  in  Nov.  1678.  The  chief  joatke  8m«p 
di^layed  the  most  ferocious  anxiety  to  ««•- 
vict  Juries  were  equally  vindidiTCu  lbs 
populace  applauded  Gates  and  bis  i  nllsanai. 
pelted  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  aad  ibit 
ed  with  delight  whenever  a  verdict  ct  gii^ 
was  pronounced.  Stayley,  a  Catbolie  bote. 
Coleman,  and  8  Jesuits  named  Grove,  Fktcr- 
ing,  and  Ireland,  were  the  first  victiina.  T^m 
the  pretended  confession  of  one  Bedloa,  a  aM 
swindler,  three  persons  were  next  ocaiTirtai 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey.  Five  peeii  vera 
sent  to  the  tower  under  impeacbmeBt  F<ar 
two  years  conviction  followed  aoeaaatioa  s^ 
most  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  lie  wm  to* 
gross  to  be  believed  against  the  Oatbo&esL  to» 
evidence  was  suffered  to  wei^  in  tbeir  lhv«. 
At  last  the  utter  improbability  of  Oatas^  ttor?; 
his  frequent  self-contradietiona,  and  bis  aeto- 
riously  bad  character  began  to  be  lytiiwrf- 
His  statements  were  first  publicly  qmsl&asi 
on  the  trial  of  Wakeman,  the  qneca's  pky** 
cian.  Wakeman  was  acquitted,  and  wbea  Uad 
Stafford  was  executed  for  oomplkisy  k  tbs 
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plot  in  Deo.  1680,  the  mnltitiide  loudly  ex- 
preseed  a  belief  in  his  innocence.  Toward  the 
close  of  OharWs  reign  the  doke  of  York  in- 
stituted a  civil  suit  against  Oates  for  defiuna- 
torj  words,  a  jnry  gave  damages  in  the  amount 
of  £100,000,  and  the  impostor  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  debtor.  About  the  same  time  the 
mnd  jury  of  lOddlesez  found  two  bills  against 
him  for  penury,  and  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  James  IL  he  was  conyicted  on  both  indict- 
ments (1685),  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
2,000  marksTto  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit, 
pilloried  in  Palace  yard,  led  around  Westmin- 
ster ball  with  an  inscription  over  his  head, 
pilloried  again  in  front  of  the  royal  exchange, 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate^  and  after 
an  interval  of  two  days  whipped  urom  New- 
gate to  Tyburn,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  6  times 
every  year  pilloried  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  llie  Judges  never  supposed  he  would 
survive  the  punishment.  In  the  pillory  in 
Palace  yard  he  was  nearly  killed;  before  the 
royal  exchange  his  partisans  raised  a  riot  and 
attempted  to  rescue  him.  On  the  next  day  he 
received  the  first  scouring,  the  hangman  lay- 
ing on  the  lash  with  terrible  severity.  Oates 
swooned  several  times,  and  his  shrieks  were 
fnffhtful.  At  the  second  whipping  he  was  un- 
able to  stand,  and  had  to  be  drawn  on  a  sled^. 
A  by-stander  counted  1,700  blows  of  the  whip. 
He  esci^>ed  with  life,  however,  and  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  until  the  accession  of  William 
of  Orange,  who  annulled  his  sentence,  re- 
leased hmi,  and  afterward  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £5  a  week.  The  personal  appearance  of 
Oates  b  described  as  extremely  revolting.  He 
figures  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Peveril  of  the 
Peak." 

OATH,  a  solemn  act  by  which  one  calls  Gk>d 
to  witness  the  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  promise,  and  imprecates  divine  ven- 
seance  on  his  falsehood  or  on  the  violation  of 
his  faith.  In  all  times  and  among  all  nations 
men  have  agreed  in  reposing  singmar  trust  in 
declarations  made  under  such  a  sanction.  In 
primitive  and  in  all  purer  states  of  society, 
solemn  oaths,  it  would  seem,  have  been  uni- 
versally taken  in  the  name  of  superior  beings. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
there  came  to  be  a  familiar  distinction  between 
their  greater  and  their  lesser  oaths.  The  same 
Is  probably  true  of  other  nations.  These  less 
solemn  forms  of  adjuration  include  oaths  by 
sacred  objects,  or  by  things  peculiarly  dear  to 
those  who  employed  them.  Thus,  the  Jews 
swore  by  Jerusalem  and  by  the  temple;  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  by  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  by  the  ashes  of  their  fathers,  by  their 
life  or  the  lives  of  their  friends,  by  their  heads, 
and  their  right  hands.  These  forms  had  their 
origin  partly  too,  perhaps,  in  the  custom  of 
touching,  during  the  recital  of  the  usual  for- 
mula, some  object  sacred  to  or  suggestive  of 
the  divinity  invoked;  so  that,  as  during  the 
administration  of  the  oath  the  swearer  laid  his 
hand  upon  a  crucifix  as  a  sacred  symbol,  or 


touched  the  altar  while  he  swore  by  the  god  in 
whose  honor  it  was  raised,  he  came  at  last  to 
swear  not  by  the  divinity,  but  by  the  altar  or 
the  *^  good  rood  "  itself.  JBut  when  these  less 
impressive  oaths  came  into  confmon  use,  as 
they  did  remarkably  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks,  penury  seems  to  have  become  equally 
common.  With  good  reason  then  may  it  be 
asserted,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  our  law,  that 
the  confidence  which  men  repose  in  oaths  rests 
not  in  the  mere  ceremony  of  naming  reverentiy 
some  consecrated  object,  or  even  of  cabling 
Gk>d  to  witness  the  affirmation,  but  in  the 
solemn  imprecation  of  divine  Judgment  upon 
penury.  When  the  Jew  took  his  most  solemn 
oath,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book  of  the 
law  and  swore  by  the  God  of  Israel,  by  him  who 
is  merciftd  and  gracious;  but  the  ordinary 
oaths  were  by  heaven,  the  altar,  or  the  temple. 
The  ancient  uidians  swore  by  a  stream  wmch 
flowed  from  a  sacred  fountain.  According  to 
Grecian  mythology,  the  gods  swore  by  the 
Styx,  and  made  a  libation  of  its  waters ;  and  if 
any  immortal  swore  falsely,  he  was  deprived  of 
nectar  and  forfeited  his  divinity  for  100  years. 
In  early  times  the  Grecian  men  swore  by  Ju- 
piter, and  the  women  by  Juno  and  her  chaste 
bed.  Later  each  state  invoked  its  tutelary  gods 
or  heroes.  The  Thebans  called  on  Hercules, 
the  Lacediemonians  on  the  Dioscuri,  and  the 
Oorinthians  on  Neptune.  The  rite  which  usu- 
ally accompanied  tne  oath  consisted  simply  in 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  altar.  Among  the 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  the  par- 
ties mingled  wine  in  token  of  their  concord, 
and  then  poured  it  out  upon  the  ground,  call- 
ing upon  the  gods  to  scatter  the  brfuns  of  him 
who  first  violated  his  fiEUth.  The  form  was 
often  suggested  by  the  office  or  character  of 
the  person  swearhig.  Soothsayers  swore  by 
ApoDo,  merchants  bv  Mercury,  and  husband- 
men by  Geres.  Achilles  swears  by  hb  sceptre, 
Telemachus  by  his  father's  sorrows,  Pythagoras 
by  the  air  he  breathed  and  the  water  he  drank, 
Socrates  by  a  dog  and  a  plane  tree,  and  De- 
mosthenes by  the  heroes  of  Marathon.  Solon 
commanded  the  invocation  of  three  of  the 
greater  gods.  Public  oaths  were  then  admin- 
istered in  Athens  in  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Mnerva.  Purgatoij  oaths  were 
taken  in  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Themis,  and  ludges  swore  by  Jupiter,  Ceres, 
and  Helios.  Numa  commanded  the  Romans  to 
swear  by  ildes.  In  an  early  and  solemn  form 
of  adjuration,  the  swearer  took  in  his  right 
hand  a  pebble  and  threw  it  away  with  tiie 
words:  "If  knowingly  I  speak  falsely,  may 
Diospiter  cast  me  away  as  I  cast  away  this 
stone."  In  the  most  fiourishing  period  of  the 
state  it  was  common  to  swear  by  the  muesty 
or  by  the  life  or  welfare  of  the  emperor.  After 
the  murder  of  Oaosar,  the  senate  decreed  that 
the  citizens  should  swear  by  his  genius. — The 
ancient  Scandinavians  and  Germans  swore  by 
their  gods.  Among  both  nations  it  was  cus- 
tomary, while  repeating  the  oath,  to  rest  the 
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lutnd  (m  some  special  oljeot.  This  was  some- 
times sigiufioant  of  the  god  addressed,  and 
sometimes  reminded  the  swearer  of  the  punish- 
ment which  followed  peijunr.  The  Scandina- 
yians  toncUied  a  bloody  ring  held  b j  the  priest 
The  Germans  swore  by  their  swords  or  beards. 
In  early  Christian  times  oaths  were  adminis- 
tered in  chapels  and  other  holy  places,  at  the 
altars,  wldch  for  the  occasion  were  rendered 
more  sacred  by  placing  npon  them  holy  relics. 
In  modem  times  the  Germans  have  sworn  by 
God,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  holy  evangeL 
Roman  Catholics  add  an  inyocation  of  the 
saints.  The  party  swearing  raises  his  right 
hand,  with  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  ex- 
tended, and  the  two  remaining  fingers  closed 
npon  uie  palm.  The  former  typify  the  triune, 
onmiscient.  and  all-righteous  God ;  while  the 
latter  renund  the  witness,  it  is  said,  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  which  the  swearer  will  have 
forfeited  if  he  forswear  himselfl  Women  and 
ecclesiastics  lay  the  hand  upon  the  breast;  the 
former  because  in  old  times,  whence  the  cus- 
tom comes,  they  wore  suspended  from  their 
necks  a  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  latter,  if 
we  accept  the  suggestion  of  Heineccins,  be- 
cause they  were  supposed  to  have  the  word  of 
God  written  on  their  hearts. — ^It  is  sometimes 
laid  down  that  in  the  definition  of  an  oath  two 
things  are  to  be  distinguished:  1,  the  invoca- 
tion by  which  God  is  called  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  is  sworn ;  and  2,  the  impreca- 
tion by  which  God  is  caUed  on  to  punish  false- 
hood. Kany  writers  of  authority  have  indeed 
defined  an  oath  without  any  mention  of  impre- 
cation. Thus  Cicero  speaks  of  an  oath  as  an 
affirmation  under  the  sanction  of  religion ;  and 
more  explicitly  Voet,  in  his  "  Commentaries 
upon  the  Pandects,*'  writes  that  it  is  a  religious 
affirmation  of  the  truth,  or  an  invocation  of  the 
name  of  God  in  witness  of  the  truth.  A  Span- 
ish jurist,  Perez,  defines  an  oath  as  an  affirma- 
tion on  any  subject  by  the  name  of  Qod  and 
some  sacred  thing;  and  the  author  of  Fleta  as 
the  affirmation  or  negation  of  some  point  con- 
firmed by  the  attestation  of  a  holy  thmg.  Coke 
uses  similar  lan^age  to  these.  But  so  £ar  as 
the  legal  definition  and  conception  of  an  oath 
are  concerned,  the  omission  of  this  element  of 
imprecation  must  not  be  made,  for  neither  in 
our  own  nor  in  the  French  or  (German  law 
would  any  religious  affirmation  be  regarded,  if 
alone,  as  a  sufficient  oath.  Nor,  from  a  review 
of  the  history  of  oaths,  does  it  seem  generally 
to  have  been  thought  that  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations were  assumed  by  mere  invocation  alone. 
The  sanction  and  force  of  an  oath  lie  peculiarly 
in  the  imprecation  of  divine  vengeance  upon 
peijury.  This  element  is  certainly  held  essen- 
tial by  our  law ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  authorities — ^the  Pandects 
for  example,  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Rutherforth, 
and  Heineccins.  In  the  language  then  of  Phil- 
lips, an  eminent  text  writer  upon  evidence,  a 
witness,  in  taking  an  oath,  mu^  be  understood 
to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  appeal  to  the 


Supreme  Being  fSor  the  tmth  m  the  < 
which  he  is  about  to  give ;  and  ftirtlMr,  to  im- 
precate the  divine  vengeanoe  upon  his  bcttd  if 
what  he  shall  say  be  false.  AtheisU  thcrdunt, 
as  they  deny  the  existence  of  a  ScpiMBe  BHik, 
and  such  infidels  as  profeet  a  rehgiaa  vhidi 
does  not  bind  them  to  q>eak  the  tnah^  «oaU 
not,  by  the  common  law,  be  witnessaa.  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  leading  and  intercctlaf  c^ 
of  Omichund  u.  Baiter,  that  the  coapcUDcy 
of  a  witness  in  regard  to  hk  relic^ons  maaom 
should  be  tested  bj  the  questiona  wbccW  he 
believed  in  a  God,  m  the  obligs^n  of  aaoeih, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  poaiik- 
ments.  But  it  is  not  now  re^fuired  that  tkt 
witness  believe  in  ftxtnre  pumahmenL  G«a- 
erally  a  disbelief  in  a  future  stata  goes  oaly  to 
afiect  the  credibility  of  the  witness;  baft  hs 
will  be  admitted  to  testify  under  oath  if  «ah 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  who  vfl 
punish  crime,  it  matters  not  whether  ia  tUi 
life  or  in  another.  If^  on  being  qaastaaid, 
the  witness  reply  that  the  usual  fbriB  of  ths 
oath  will  be  binding  on  his  oonadenoa,  it  vveli 
be  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  to  ^^— **™t  Im 
further  as  to  his  beliefl  What  this  maj  bt  is 
immaterial;  for  if  he  takes  the  oath,  he  is  is- 
derstood  to  assume  its  religious  obBgatkaik 
and  subject  himself  to  the  le^  penalties  vhkk 
are  infficted  on  perjury  if  he  speak  iskelT. 
The  English  sUtute  17  and  18  Victoria,  c  », 
permitted  those  who  fhnn  consdanSms  ■> 
tives  should  be  unwilling  to  take  aa  oaik  te 
make  instead  their  solemn  afllnnatioa.  Hm 
same  indulgence  is  panted  by  statates  ia  tW 
United  States ;  and  m  some  of  the  staias  th«e 
are  even  f^irther  relaxations  fii  the  aacMS 
rules.  (See  EvmsKcs.)  The  form  oi  adta» 
istering  the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  tte 
oath  itselfl  That  form  is  in  evary  case  ^ 
best  which  most  forcibly  impreasee  tm  ths 
swearer  the  obligation  of  the  oiUh,  or  ia  odb« 
words  is  most  binding  on  his 
Jews  are  sworn  therefore  on  the 
and  with  covered  head.  Mob 
sworn  upon  the  Koran.  A  Chinesa  1 
sworn  with  the  ceremony  of  breaking  a  i 
saucer;  and  the  deposition  of  a  HiiMloe  kss 
been  received  who  touched  with  his  baad  the 
foot  of  a  Brahmin.  Even  one  who 
Christianity  may  be  sworn  oa  the  Ofd  Ta 
ment,  if  that  form  alone  is  binding  oa 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  oaths,  the  pi 
assertory,  decisory,  and  eal^tmnim 
most  frequently  met  with.  Promiatory  i 
refer  to  future  acts,  like  those  taken  by  i 
officers  for  the  guaranty  of  their  finthm 
formance  of  official  duties;  or  they  atteai'Aa 
promise  to  execute  some  contract  or  andsriik- 
ing.  Assertory  or  affirmative  oaths  estattsh 
the  certaintv  of  a  present  or  past  CkC  Te 
this  class  belong  the  various  forms  of  derifccy 
oaths;  for  example,  the  vduntary,  wbta.  as 
in  the  civil  law,  one  asserts  the  justiee  of  his 
claim ;  or  the  necessary,  when  the  judge  eaDs 
in  one  of  the  contesting  parties  to  swear  to  a 
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matter  donbtfbl  to  Mm,  in  order  to  asdfit  his 
determination  of  the  cause.  But  the  deoisor^ 
oath  by  ezoellenoe  is  perhaps  that  in  the  civil 
law,  which  one  party  offers  to  the  other,  for 
the  decision  of  the  matter  in  dispnte ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  party  whose  proof  is  defectiye  may 
tender  an  oath  to  his  adversary,  offering  to 
submit  to  whatever  he  sfiall  thus  declare  tonch- 
ing  the  matter.  If  the  fact  in  question  lie  par- 
ticularly within  the  knowledge,  of  the  latter, 
he  most  swear,  or  the  plaintiff^  general  allega- 
tions will  be  regarded  as  proved.  If  the  fact 
lie  within  ^e  knowledge  of  both  parties,  he 
to  whose  oath  it  was  referred  may  elect  either 
to  Vwear  or  to  refer  the  matter  bock  to  the 
party  who  first  tendered  the  oath.  If  he  re- 
fuse to  do  either,  the  fact  alleged  is  held  to 
be  confessed  and  proved.  In  the  Roman  sys- 
tem, when  an  action  was  brought,  either  party 
must,  at  the  other^s  request,  take  an  oath  that 
he  did  not  maint^n  or  defend  the  cause  ealum- 
nim  ean$a;  that  is,  for  the  mere  sake  of  har- 
assing his  opponent.  If  the  party  challenged 
took  the  oath,  the  other  could  bring  no  action 
against  him  for  reckless  litigation.  Before 
Justinian  this  procedure  was  optional,  but  he 
made  it  a  necessary  preliminary  to  bringing  or 
defending  any  action. 

OAXAOA.    See  Oajaoa. 

OBADIAH  (Heb.,  servant  of  the  Lord),  one 
of  the  minor  prophets.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  except  his  name ;  his  native  country,  the 
place  where  and  the  time  when  he  prophesied, 
are  entirely  uncertain,  as  neither  his  own 
prophecy  nor  other  contemporaneous  writings 
oontun  any  information  respecting  them.  It  is. 
however,  generally  inferred  from  the  tenor  ot 
his  prophecy  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
dee^ction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  only  one 
chapter,  of  21  verses.  It  is  directed  against 
the  Edomites,  who  maliciously  assisted  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  holy  city.  The 
prophet  announces  to  them  the  fall  of  their 
capital  Edom,  and  the  approach  of  divine  aid 
for  IsraeL 

QBE.    SeeOBL 

OBELISK  (Gr.  opt\i<rKosy  diminutive  of  o^«- 
Xoff,  a  sharpened  thing,  a  skewer  or  spit)^  a 
lof^  monohthic,  quadrangular  shaft,  tapermg 
grsduaHy  troifi  the  base  to  the  summit,  which 
terminates  in  a  pointed,  four-sided  pyramid. 
The  obelisks  are  among  the  most  simple  and 
atrildng  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
Egypt,  to  which  country  they  are  peculiar, 
and  are  connected  by  tradition  with  its  ear- 
liest public  works.  The  oldest  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  is  that  now  standing  at 
Heliopoli&  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osir- 
tasen  I.,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 2000  and  1860  B.  0. ;  and  between  that 
era  and  the  Persian  conquest,  525  B.  0.,  all 
those  of  Egyptian  origin  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence were  erected.  None  occur  of  later  date 
than  the  latter  event.  Kany  fanclM  and  in- 
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genious  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain their  purpose  and  origin,  but  without 
clearing  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  subject. 
They  were  long  regwded  as  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  some  etymologists  de- 
rive the  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  supposed  to 
signify  a  serpent  sacred  to  the  sun.  Others  again 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  em- 
ployed as  sun  dials,  or  as  monumental  columns 
m  honor  of  the  great  luminary.  The  term  itself 
throws  no  li^ht  upon  the  subject,  and  the  lu- 
dicrous association  of  its  original  significatioii, 
a  spit  or  stout  needle,  with  the  colossal  shafts 
to  which  it  is  applied,  is  suggestive  of  the  caus- 
tic humor  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  In  the 
opinion  of  recent  Egyptologists  the  obehsks 
were  monumental  structures,  partly  religious, 
partly  historical  in  character,  and  to  some 
extent  ornamental,  placed  at  the  entrances  of 
palaces  and  temples  to  indicate  by  the  inscrip- 
tions carved  upon  them  the  purposes  to  which 
such  edifices  were  to  be  apphed,  the  divinity  to 
which  they  were  dedicated,  the  name  and  reg- 
nal year  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  and 
other  facts  of  sufficient  public  importance  to  be 
thus  recorded.  As  architectural  accessories  they 
relieved  the  monotonv  of  the  numerous  hori- 
zontal lines  occurring  in  buildings  constructed 
by  the  Egyptians.  They  generally  stood  in  pairs, 
the  smaUer  ones  being  either  of  sandstone  or 
granite,  whUe  the  larger  were  almost  invariably 
of  the  rose-colored  granite  of  Syene  in  southern 
Egypt,  whidi  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
The  shaft  was  usually  fk*om  8  to  10  times  higher 
than  the  wid^  of  its  base,  and  i  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  base,  which  rested  on  a  quadran- 
gular pedestal,  several  feet  broader  than  the  ob- 
elisk. The  base  was  seldom  perfectly  square, 
two  of  the  sides  being  somewhat  broader  than 
the  other  two ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
the  concave  appearance  whum  under  certain 
conditions  of  sumight  a  plane  surfiEU^  would  pre- 
sent, the  faces  of  obelisks,  particularly  of  those 
which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  exhibit  a 
slight  convexity  about  their  centres — *^  one  of 
the  many  proofs,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, "  of  their  (the  Egyptians')  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  nature."  The 
apex  or  pyramidion  was  also  more  pointed  in 
some  obelisks  than  in  others,  and  appears  oc- 
casionally to  have  been  sheathed  wiUi  metal. 
Wilkinson  mentions  one  near  Biggig  which 
has  a  rounded  apex.  They  varied  in  height 
from  20  to  somewhat  over  100  feet,  and  the 
largest  weighed  fk*om  400  to  500  tons.  The 
process  of  hewing  these  colossal  blocks  from 
the  quarries  and  transporting  them,  in  some 
instances  800  m.,  to  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  erected,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  wonderM  achievements  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  obelisk  appears  to  have  been 
rough  hewn  on  8  of  its  sides  while  adhering 
by  the  fourth  to  titie  quarry,  from  which  it  was 
fiufdly  separated  by  a  number  of  mealt  wedges 
struck  at  the  same  instant  along  its  whole 
length.    Sometimes  the  wedges  were  of  wood^ 
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which,  heiog  driyen  into  holes  previonsl j  oat 
f»r  them  and  then  saturated  with  water,  split 
the  stone  bj  their  expansion;  althonsh,  ao- 
oording  to  Wilkinson,  *^  snch  a  method  coold 
only  be  adopted  when  the  wedges  were  in  a 
horizontal  position,  npon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  stone ;  but  those  put  into  the  sides  were  im- 
pelled bj  the  hammer  only."  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  dieory  of  the  method 
of  excavation  n*om  the  fiact  that  the  granite 
of  Syene  at  the  present  day  appears  of  too 
hard  a  texture  to  admit  of  being  thus  quar- 
ried. From  an  inspection  of  some  of  tnese 
quarries  it  would  seem  that  the  block,  when 
separated  from  the  rock,  was  lifted  d^ectly 
from  the  hollow  in  which  it  had  been  out,  al- 
though, according  to  Pliny,  it  was  sometimes 
lowered  down  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to 
a  raft,  formed  by  lashing  two  flat-bottomed 
boats  together,  and  which  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  yeiy  edge  of  the  quarry  either  at  the 
time  of  inundation  or  by  means  of  a  canal  dug 
fW)m  the  Nile.  This  may  have  been  the  case 
with  small  obelisks,  but  the  large  ones  were 
transported  altogether  by  land  on  sledges  and 
rollers,  according  to  the  method  represented 
in  the  ancient  picture  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  itie  2d  volume  of  Sir  Ghirdner  Wilkin- 
son's "Ancient  Egyptians."  Evidently  the 
transportation  of  obelisks  from  Syene  to  Helio- 
polis  in  lower  Egypt  must  have  occupied  several 
years.  The  erection  of  the  obelisk  when  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  was  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  by  means  of  mounds  or 
inclin^  planes  of  earth.  Previous  to  this,  it 
was  careftilly  polished,  and  the  necessary  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  were  inscribed  by  the  sculp- 
tor. Some,  however,  are  without  inscriptions 
of  any  kind. — ^The  number  of  monuments  of 
this  species,  probably  at  one  time  considerable 
in  Egypt,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
violence  of  wars,  neglect,  and  various  physical 
causes.  Kany  of  them  are  no  longer  standing, 
but  lie  upon  the  acyoining  ground,  in  some  in- 
stances broken  and  mutilated.  The  Persian 
oonqueror  Oambyses,  who  is  said  to  have  over- 
thrown a  number  when  he  sacked  Thebes  and 
other  cities,  was  so  struck  by  the  magnificence 
of  one  erected  in  the  former  place  by  Khamses, 
and  to  which  that  monarch  had  ordered  his 
own  son  to  be  bound  in  order  that  its  erection 
and  proper  ac^nstment  miffht  be  insured,  that 
he  countermanded  the  order  given  for  its  de- 
struction. Under  the  Ptolemeian  kings  many 
obelisks  were  removed  to  Alexandria;  and  the 
Romans  upon  becoming  masters  of  Egypt  con- 
veyed several  of  ^eat  size  by  sea  to  Rome  as 
memorials  of  their  triumphs.  Eleven  of  these 
are  still  stand'mg  there,  although  not  in  the 
positions  where  they  were  originally  placed, 
the  greater  part  having  been  overturned  and  in 
some  instances  broken  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire  and  the  successive  plunderings  of  the 
ci^  by  barbarian  hordes.  Sixtus  V.  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  refirecting  or  restoring  these 
ancient  monuments  of  art,  and  in  1586  the 


obeUdc  of  the  Vatican  was  placed  on  Hm  m»> 
ent  pedestal  by  the  architect  DomMiieo  Fott> 
tana,  whose  plan  had  been  selected  out  oi  Ml 
offered  to  the  pope.  This  obelisk,  whidi,  ex- 
clusive of  its  base  and  the  omameota  oa  thi 
apex,  has  a  height  of  82  ft  2  in.,  was  broo^ 
from  Heliopolis  by  the  emperor  n^lyia,  in  a 
ship  described  by  Plmy  as  the  largest  whiek 
had  ever  navigated  the  sea.  The  mbm  pope, 
with  the  assistance  of  Fontana,  sobaequeialy 
erected  the  obelisks  of  S.  Maria  Mafrgwre,  tk 
Lateran,  and  the  Piazza  del  Popolu,  eack  e^ 
which  was  found  lyinff  on  the  grouad,  Irvkm 
into  several  pieces  ana  encumbered  vith  n^ 
bish.  That  of  the  Lateran,  the  largeiC  uw 
known,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  AWxjb- 
dria  by  Ck)nstantine  the  Great,  and  wm  nsstatti 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantina,  who  ^l*c«4  i 
on  the  spina  of  the  Circus  llaximiia.  >  otvic^ 
standing  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  was  cd  iff 
by  Fontana,  in  order  to  adapt  the  fr^cn 
it  measures  106  ft  7  in.  withoat  the 
ments  and  pedestal,  and  is  **^i»«yM^  to  ^  _^ 
460tons.  That  in  the  Piazza  delPopolo.BC» 
nring  78  ft.,  was  brought  from  HelkmCs  ty 
Augustus  and  placed  m  the  Circus  MMiBM 
This  and  the  two  latter  are  covered  with  hiera- 
glyphics,  but  the  obelisk  of  8.  Maria  Mmspon, 
the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  destitate  of  thoa. 
The  other  obelisks  in  Rome  are :  thai  of  ths 
Piazza  Navona,  61  ft.  in  hei^t^  foaad  ia  tkt 
circus  of  Romulus,  and  erected  by  BcmbA  k 
its  present  position  in  1C61,  during  tba  pcfliil* 
cate  of  Innocent  X. ;  that  of  8.  Maria  aofn 
Minerva,  89  ft,  erected  in  1667  by  Bcraici  m 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIL ;  that  vi  tfa 
Pantheon,  17  ft,  erected  in  1711  by  Ocaait 
XI. ;  those  of  Monte  CavaDo,  46  ft^  Tna^ 
de'  Monti,  44  ft.,  and  Monte  Citorio,  71  ft  6  aa. 
erected  in  1786-^92  under  the  pootific^ia^ 
Pius  VI. ;  and  that  of  Mcmte  Pincia  »  tu 
erected  in  1822.  In  all  cases  the  dnacBHM 
of  these  are  piven  without  the  hme»  or  As 
tasteless  additions  in  the  shape  of  globes  aan 
or  rays,  which  the  Romans  placed  on  tht  jf«ai 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  1 1  liaaltr 
intended  for  sun  dials.  Several  of  tlM^a  b 
modem  Rome  terminate  in  croeaea.  Ot«^iks 
were  also  transported  to  Constantinopls  laftc* 
the  severance  of  the  empire,  and  otbars  ars  » 
be  found  in  Velletri,  Benevento,  Fkir«noa»  Ca- 
tania, and  Aries,  althouffh  not  all  of  thcaa  «« 
of  Egyptian  origin.  That  in  the  last  xmmaL 
place,  which  was  discovered  in  1389  baried  s 
the  mud  of  the  Rhone,  and  erected  ia  ra  fna- 
ent  position  in  1676,  is  nearly  54  ft  la  htt^^ 
— The  obelisks  remaining  on  their  aacMBt  aisv 
are  comparatively  few.  Among  the  mc«i  ^ 
mous  are  that  at  Heliopolis,  already  aMnl«aaL 
68  ft  2  in.  in  height  above  the  bi^e,  and  vl«^ 
formerly,  accor£ng  to  tradition,  had  a  rsM- 
panion  one :  a  very  fine  one  ai  Loxar,  TV  ft. 
2  in.  in  height,  erected  by  RhsmMa  II. ;  lucr  at 
Kamnk,  the  two  largest,  of  which  one  b  tdmJt, 
messuring  92  ft  in  heic^t  by  8  al  tl«^ 
and  the  two  at  Alexanaria  Imowa  as 
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tra*^  needles.  A  companion  obelisk  to  the  one 
in  Luxor  was  in  1888  transported  to  Paris,  and 
in  1886  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
where  it  now  stands.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  moist  climate  of  Paris  the  granite  has  so 
rapidlj  disintegrated  that  it  has  become  neoes- 
•ary  to  take  plaster  impressions  of  its  hiero- 

gjphios  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  entirely 
•t.  Sir  G^ardner  Wilkinson,  who  witnessed 
the  removal  of  this  shaft  from  its  original  posi- 
tion, discovered  that  it  had  been  cracked  pre- 
vions  to  its  erection  and  secured  by  two  wooden 
dovetailed  cramps.  The  Cleopatra's  needles, 
which  are  about  70  ft.  in  height  with  a  diame- 
ter at  the  base  of  7  ft.  7  in.,  stood  ori^ally  at 
Heliopolis,  and  were  brought  to  Alexandria  by 
one  of  the  Csdsars. — One  of  them,  which  has 
been  thrown  down  and  lies  close  to  its  pedestal, 
was  presented  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  British 
government,  who  at  one  time  determined  to 
transport  it  to  England.  But  fk*om  its  muti- 
lated condition  and  the  obliteration  of  many 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  its  value  has  become  so 
greatly  reduced,  that  it  has  been  considered 
on  worthy  the  expense  of  removal.  The  so 
called  obelisk  brought  f^om  Philn  to  England 
by  Mr.  Bankes  measures  22  ft.  1  in.,  and  is  the 
largest  Egyptian  monument  of  the  kind  in 
Or^t  Britam.  Properly  speaking,  however, 
it  is  not  an  obelisk,  but  a  stela.  The  British 
mosenm  has  2  small  ones  brought  bj  the  French 
from  Cairo. — ^Monuments  of  the  obelisk  form, 
not  in  all  cases  monolithic,  have  not  been  nn- 
oommon  in  modern  times,  that  erected  on  Bun- 
ker hill  being  a  well  known  example.  Mono- 
lithic monuments  nearly  resembling  Egyptian 
obelisks  have  been  recently  excavated  among 
the  Assyrian  ruins  of  Nimroud.  The  British 
mosenm  contains  an  interesting  specimen,  6  ft. 
6  in.  high,  2  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1  ft. 
6  in.  at  the  top,  which,  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  pyramid,  diminishes  by  8  steps,  the  sum- 
mit presenting  a  perfectly  flat  surface.  It  is 
profbsdy  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions,  but  is  far  inferior  in  design  and  execution 
to  the  E^^rptian  monoliths.  The  obelisk  in 
Axnm,  Abyssinia,  the  survivor  of  66  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  once  standing  there,  termi- 
nates in  a  rounded  patera,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  date  later  by  many  centuries 
than  the  most  recent  Egyptian  obelisks. 

OBERFLACHT,  a  viKage  of  Wftrtemberg,  in 
the  district  of  Tuttlingen,  noted  for  sepulchral 
remains  discovered  there  in  1866,  and  supposed 
to  date  from  the  Carlovingian  period.  The 
relics  of  many  of  the  graves,  upward  of  60  of 
which  have  been  opened,  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Nuremberg  archnological  society. 
With  the  skeletons  were  found  swords,  lances, 
arrows,  and  well  preserved  bows  of  yew,  6  to  7 
feet  long.  Among  other  relics  were  forms  of 
wooden  feet  supposed  to  represent  the  mytho- 
logical death-shoes  (TodteruchuAe), 

OBERLDT,  a  village  of  Lorahi  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  rdlroad,  84  m.  S.  W. 
from  Clevehud ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,182,  exclusive 


of  students.  It  is  noted  principally  as  the  seat 
of  Oberlin  college,  founded  in  1884  and  name^ 
after  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Its  discipline  combines 
manual  labor  with  study,  and  by  its  rules  males 
and  females  are  admitted  wiuont  regard  to 
color.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Evan^ical  Congregationalists,  comprises 
several  distinct  departments,  occupies  7  com- 
modious buildings,  and  has  900  students.  Hie 
village  contains  a  large  Congregational  church, 
capable  of  holding  8,000  persons,  and  an  Epis- 
copal church. 

OBERLIN,  Jban  Fr£d£bio,  a  French  philan- 
thropist, bom  in  Strasbourg,  Aug.  81,  1740, 
died  in  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
June  1, 1826.  From  a  child  he  was  remarAle 
for  benevolence  and  courage.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  and  ordained, 
but  did  not  immediately  take  a  pastoral  charge, 
remaining  7  years  as  a  tutor  in  a  physician's 
fEunily.  In  1767  he  succeeded  Stouber  as  pas- 
tor of  the  vUlages  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
Alsace.  This  district,  lying  in  the  Yosges 
mountains,  contained  about  9,000  acres  of 
sterile,  rocky  soil,  with  no  roads  except  difficult 
mule  paths.  The  people  were  very  poor,  igno- 
rant, and  indolent ;  they  had  few  agricultural 
implements  and  little  knowledge  of  agriculture ; 
their  language  was  a  barbarous  patois,  and 
very  few  of  them  could  read  even  imperfectly. 
Oberlin  spent  60  years  amonsr  them,  laboring 
for  their  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve- 
ment. By  his  example  and  influence,  good 
roads,  bridges,  and  comfortable  dweUings  were 
erected;  admirable  schools  were  established, 
in  which  all  the  children  and  many  of  the 
adults  were  taught ;  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture were  so  greatly  improved,  that  this  barren 
and  desolate  region  became  like  a  garden,  pro- 
ducing considerable  quantities  of  vegetables  for 
exportation,  notwithstanding  its  dense  popula- 
tion ;  the  F^nch  language  came  to  be  spoken 
in  as  much  purity  as  in  the  large  cities  of 
France ;  churches  were  erected ;  and  in  mo- 
rality and  religion  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  became 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  France.  The  infant 
school,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  asylum  for 
homeless  and  helpless  children,  were  all  meas- 
ures originating  with  Oberlin;  and  though 
about  the  same  time  similar  institutions  were 
devised  in  other  countries,  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  his  organizations  were  not  borrowed 
from  those  of  others.  The  training  of  female 
teachers  for  their  work  was  also  flrst  attempted 
by  him  in  his  school  of  conductresses.  (See 
"Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,"  by  H. 
Ware,  jr.,  Boston,  1846.)— JfeiinB  Jacqubs, 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Stras- 
bourg, Aug.  7, 1786,  died  there,  Oct  10,  1806. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  officiated  for  many  years  as  professor 
in  various  branches  of  study,  particukrly  of 
lo^c  and  metaphysics.  He  published  several 
works  relating  to  Roman  archeology  and  to 
the  provincial  dialects  of  Lorraine,  and  varioos 
other  writings. 
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OBI,  Obs,  or  Od,  a  river  of  Siberin,  formed, 
at  about  lat.  61"  40'  K,  long.  86^  20'  E.,  by  the 
lonction  of  the  Eatnnga  and  Biya,  whicb  rise 
in  the  Altai  mountains.  It  pursues  a  yery  dr- 
ouitous  but  generally  K.  W.  course  to  lat.  60" 
40',  where  it  is  joined  by  tJie  Irtish  from  the 
8.,  whence  the  united  stream  runs  nearly  K.  to 
Obdorsk,  lat.  6^"^  40',  where  it  separates  and 
flows  £.  into  the  gulf  of  Obi  by  8  mouths  after 
a  course  of  about  2,000  m.  Beside  the  Irtish, 
which  after  receiving  the  Tobol  is  larger  than 
the  river  into  which  it  flows,  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Obi  are  the  Tom,  Tchuhm, 
and  Yak.  Fish  are  abundant  in  all  these  rivers. 
The  ffulf  of  Obi  is  an  inlet  from  the  sea  of  Kara, 
yrWSi  lies  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  main- 
land. It  is  of  irregular  form,  extending  between 
lat  64''  80'  and  72"  N.  and  long.  68"  and  TT  E. 

OBI,  an  African  word  signifying  a  species  of 
sorcery  or  witchcraft  common  among  the  fe- 
tich-worshipping negro  nations.  In  Africa  the 
practice  bears  different  names  in  different  Ian* 
ffuages.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  where  it 
formerly  existed  among  the  slaves  to  an  extent 
that  called  for  legislaUve  interference,  the  name 
obi  was  univerMlly  used.  The  practisers  of 
the  art,  who  were  id  ways  native  Africans,  were 
called  obi  men  or  obi  women,  and  were  held 
in  great  dread  by  the  negroes,  who  consulted 
them  as  oracles,  and  applied  to  them  for  the 
cure  of  disorders,  to  obtain  revenge  for  injuries, 
and  to  discover  and  punish  thieves  and  other 
offenders.  Their  mode  of  operation  was  to 
prepare  a  magical  fetich,  which,  being  set  up 
near  the  dwellmg  of  the  person  to  be  bewitcheo, 
was  supposed  to  produce  the  most  direM  ef- 
fects upon  his  health  and  welfare.  The  law  of 
Jamaica,  enacted  in  1760,  which  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  the  practice  of  obi,  enu- 
merates among  the  materials  used  for  fetiches 
or  spells,  blo^,  feathers,  parrots*  beaks,  dogs' 
teeth,  alligators*  teeth,  broken  bottles,  grave 
dirt,  rum,  and  egg  shells.  Balls  of  earUi  or 
day  mixed  with  hair,  rags,  or  feathers,  and 
bound  with  twine,  or  in  some  cases  blended 
with  the  upper  section  of  the  skulls  of  cats,  or 
stuck  round  with  cats*  teeth  and  claws,  or  with 
human  or  dogs*  teeth,  and  with  glass  beads, 
were  also  u^.  The  negroes  who  became 
aware  that  *'  obi  was  set  for  them**  generally 
soon  fell  ill  fW>m  terror,  and  almost  invariably 
died  of  a  species  of  decline.  It  b  probable,  abo^ 
that  poison  was  occasionally  used  to  heighten 
the  effects  of  the  supposed  enchantment.  In 
1760  the  influence  of  the  obi  men  produced  a 
formidable  insurrection  among  the  slaves  in 
Jamaica,  and  several  of  these  sorcerers  were 
hanged  by  the  authorities. 

OBION,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
-on  Ky.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  mtersected  in  the  S.  E.  by  the  Obion 
river;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,688,  of  whom  1,067  were  skves.  Its  surface 
is  low  toward  the  Misdssippi,  and  elevated  and 
undulating  in  the  £.,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  445,420  bushels  of 
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Indian  com,  9,41^  o^  o^  189,80611m.  ci  l»> 
bacco,  and  64,879  of  butter.  Tber*  wcrs  10 
ffrist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  and  6  churdMs^  TU 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  interaecta  the  eovaty. 

Capital,  Troy.  

OBJECTI VE  JLKD  SUBJECnVE,  fca  aodtn 
philosophical  language,  terma  ttipGsd  rasped- 
ivcly  to  thin^  in  the  mind  and  to  tliinf*  uvl- 
side  of  the  mmd,  to  the  internal  and  to  th«  ex- 
temal  element,  in  every  act  of  tboviffat.  Tht 
subject  is  id  in  quo  ;  the  object,  id  rtrm  fmd; 
and  all  knowledge  is  but  a  relation  bcCwMi 
the  subject  in  which  it  adheres,  and  tli«  cb^ 
about  which  it  is  converaant.  The  aol^icrtiTf 
exists  merely  in  the  thou^t  c^  the  indrriihal 
in  the  Ego ;  the  objective  exiata  in  'ma^JBt%,  a 
the  Non-Ego.  To  analyze  the  eoatcnts  of  c«r 
thoughts,  and  distinguish  what  ilmipta  at 
contributed  by  the  knowing  eul^Ject  and  wLtf 
by  the  object  known,  ia  one  of  tlie  pmci)^ 
problems  of  philosophy.  The  dSatiDctkdi  «r 
gests  the  inquiry,  which  has  beca  raiM«I  a 
every  age  of  speculation,  whether  tlie  ol;)MBi 
of  thought  really  exist  at  aU  apart  fr«a  iW 
mind,  or,  if  they  do,  whether  th^  are  tnhf 
and  adequately  represented  by  the  mcm  wkk^ 
we  have  of  them.  Protagoras  tan^  that  va 
know  nothing  of  external  things  in  rhra—  \\m, 
but  Judge  them  only  by  their  rdatioa  Co  ^ 
by  the  measure  of  our  own  facuhka, 
maintained  that  truth  is  inacceeaiUa  to  tLe1 
man  mind,  that  there  is  a  fi^al  chaa 
thought  and  objective  reality.  jfacaAaBu 
and  the  new  academy  anticipated  Hnaa  V? 
making  the  relation  of  cause  and  cflect  ^vb; 
a  law  of  our  own  intelligence,  and  deaytaf  :st 
existence  in  the  nature  of  things*  CsiaaaAw 
argued  against  the  stoics  that  we  have  ao  smbs 
of  discovering  whether  our  faculties  an  tf«k- 
fhl  or  false,  adequate  or  inadeqoate^  or  wbcthff 
any  thing  in  nature  corresp<»ids  to  oar  lAeaa 
The  distinction  between  the  subjectrre  aad  .»- 
Jective,  thus  familiar  to  Greek  thoofcit.  w 
not,  however,  expressed  by  the  corr»|ica£s( 
terms  vroKcc^yoy  and  ayrutftfuwomy  the  fonssr  U 
which  meant  substance  and  also  the  •B^«<t  td 
a  proposition.  The  Latins  translated  th^  mJ- 
jectum  and  objeeiumy  which  the  scholaatk  |^ 
losophers  opposed  to  each  other,  but  by  ^sviag 
them  significations  nearly  the  reverse  of  ti«a« 
which  they  bear  now.  They  imdentood  by  ths 
subject  the  unknown  basis  of  pbenoaMaat  ;r 
manifested  existence,  the  substance  vadcrlTac 
the  phenomena  of  objects.  BuUective  ia  tkas 
used  bv  Occam  to  denote  that  whidi  eiaO  n- 
dependently  of  mind ;  objective,  that  wlkh  the 
mind  feigns.  The  same  meaning  ia  pnw-t  tad 
by  Berkeley,  who  opposes  the  reiJ  or  flob>ctn« 
to  the  phenomenal  or  ol)}ective  natarv  of  thia^ 
This  explains  the  realita$  objecHtm  of  DiaaiTi 
which  meant  only  existence  in  ides,  «r.  a 
modem  phraseolo^,  subjective  existcacsL  c  V 
Jective  existence  was  expressed  by  f[wm%\  or 
actual  reality.  Thus,  according  to  De^ait^. 
the  sun  exists  objectively  in  our  tho^&t  •  r 
it,  formally  in  the  heavens.    Bat  the  tcnn  ss^ 
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ject,  in  the  sense  of  snbstance,  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  internal  and  the  external 
worlds ;  it  could  designate  the  unknown  basis, 
the  essential  principle,  of  mental  as  well  as 
material  phenomena.  Kant  transferred  it  from 
outward  nature,  and  appropriated  it  exclusively 
to  the  mind,  and  the  result  was  an  inyersion 
of  the  meanings  of  objective  and  subjective. 
The  distinction  underlies  the  whole  critical  or 
transcendental  philosophy,  the  different  schools 
of  which  rest  upon  changes  played  upon  this 
relation.  According  to  Kant,  the  pure  reason 
can  affirm  only  the  subjective  existence  of  what- 
soever objects  of  thought ;  time,  space,  cause, 
the  soul,  matter,  and  God  appear  only  as  sim- 
ple forms  of  thought,  without  outward  reality. 
The  practical  reason,  however,  dogmatically 
and  unscientifically  affirms  that  they  also  exist 
objectively.  Hie  system  of  Fichte  recognizes 
only  a  single  and  absolute  principle,  the  Ego, 
which  is  at  once  subject  and  object,  its  own 
observer  and  its  own  spectacle,  which  in  de- 
veloping itself  creates  the  universe,  nature,  and 
man.  It  resembles  the  pure  Kantian  system, 
without  the  contradictions  of  the  practical  rea- 
son. While  the  idealism  of  Ficnte  thus  de- 
rived the  object  from  the  subject,  Schelling 
developed  a  system  of  transcendental  identity, 
rising  above  both  the  terms  to  a  superior  prin- 
ciple in  which  they  are  united  and  blended. 
All  opposition  between  them  disappears;  na- 
ture and  the  soul  proceed  alike  from  the  abso- 
lute being,  in  whom  their  identity  is  manifested, 
and  who  in  developing  himself  becomes  the 
universe,  nature,  and  man.  The  scheme  is  pan- 
theistic ;  the  human  &culty  of  intuition  com- 
prehendjs  the  absolute  by  becoming  absolute, 
and  dl  thought  is  objective.  The  sublective 
idealism  of  Fichte  ana  the  objective  idealism 
of  Schelling  gave  place  to  the  absolute  idealism 
of  Hegel,  which  recognizes  only  the  logical 
processes  of  universal  reason,  and  affirms  being 
and  thought  to  be  IdenticaL — ^The  terms  have 
been  transferred  from  philosophy  to  literature 
and  art,  where  they  characterize  respectively 
real  and  ideal  qualities  and  tendencies. 

OBOE.    See  Hautboy. 

OBOLIJS,  a  small  Greek  coin,  ^  of  a  drachma, 
equal  in  value  to  about  2.6  cents.  In  the  best 
times  of  Athens  it  was  made  of  silver  only,  but 
later  of  bronze.  It  was  the  price  of  the  pas- 
sage over  the  river  Styx,  and  the  Greeks  put 
an  obolus  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  for 
Charon,  the  ferryman. 

OBRENOVrrOH,  a  Servian  family,  three 
m^nbers  of  which,  Milosh  (bom  about  1780, 
died  Sept.  26,  1860)  and  his  two  sons,  Milan 
(bom  Oct.  12, 1819,  died  July  7,  1889)  and  Mi- 
chael (bom  Sept  4,  1825),  have  held  the 
princely  dignity  in  their  native  country  during 
the  last  50  year?.  Milosh  was  the  son  of  Tesho, 
a  poor  laborer  of  the  village  of  Dobrinye^and  to- 
gether with  his  two  brothers,  Ivan  and  Yefrem, 
was  for  some  years  engaged  in  grazing,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  the  service  of  his  uncle,  Mi- 
lan Obrenovitch.    The  latter  having  joined  the 


popular  rising  against  the  Janizaries  early  in 
ihe  19th  century,. in  which  he  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  vayvode  or  commander,  Milosh  ex- 
changed his  farming  implements  for  the  sword, 
fought  bravely  in  various  engagements,  and 
earned  not  only  great  renown  among  his  war- 
like countrymen,  but  for  some  time  also  the 
favor  of  the  chief  revolutionary  leader,  Ozemy 
or  Kara  George.  During  the  war,  MUoah  mar- 
ried Lyubitza,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  four  children,  two  of  them  dau^ters.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  against  Tur- 
key in  1809,  lifilosh  again  served  with  dis- 
tinction ;  and  when  in  1810  his  uncle,  who 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Russian  camp, 
failed  to  return,  he  succeeded  him,  under  the 
adopted  name  of  Obrenovitch,  in  military  com- 
mand as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  his  estate. 
The  disastrous  period  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Bucharest  (1812),  concluded  between  the 
czar  and  the  smtan,  offered  Milosh  still  greater 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  patriotism  and 
courage,  one  of  his  most  renowned  feats  being 
the  defense,  for  17  days,  of  the  village  of  Ra- 
vani  in  1813;  and  when  even  Ozemy  George 
despaired  of  success  and  fled  from  the  country, 
he  alone  persisted,  obtained  favorable  terms 
from  the  Turks,  and  was  by  them  appointed  as 
knez  with  the  mission  of  pacifying  the  country, 
which  he  accomplished  (1814^.  The  Moslems, 
however,  soon  committed  new  acts  of  violence; 
and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  Milosh  again  gave 
the  signal  for  insurrection.  Though  meeting 
with  some  defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
stmggle,  he  soon  after  became  victorious,  and  in 
1816  conquered  a  favorable  peace,  which  guar- 
anteed national  autonomy  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  Servian  territory,  but  left  the  Turks  in 
possession  of  Belgrade  and  other  towns.  The 
nasha  of  Belgrade  attempted  in  vain  to  remove 
nim  by  treacherous  means;  and  in  Nov.  1817, 
he  was  solenmly  elected  hospodar  of  Servia 
by  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  diiefs.  Four 
months  earlier  Czeray  GeorM.  who  had  secret- 
ly reentered  the  country  which  he  had  deliver- 
ed, was  treacherously  sacrificed  to  the  bloody 
vengeance  of  the  Turks.  Various  conspiracies 
against  Milosh,  in  1820,  1824,  and  1825,  were 
suppressed  with  enei:gy  and  croelty,  and  he 
was  not  only  acknowledged  as  hospodar  by  the 
national  assembly  {shuptchind)  of  Kraguyevatz 
in  1827,  but  after  the  new  Russian  war  against 
Turkey  and  the  neace  of  Adrianople  (1829) 
was  also  confirmea  by  the  Porte  as  hereditary 
prince  of  Servia,  the  limits  of  which  were  en- 
larged and  finally  fixed  by  a  haUi-%her\f  in 
1834.  The  influence  of  Russia,  which  also  held 
the  chief  control  of  the  Danubian  principali^es, 
was  now  predominant  in  Servia,  and  Milosh 
tried  in  vam  to  emancipate  himself  from  it  by 
an  abortive  attempt  in  1835  to  introduce  a 
liberal  charter.  The  influence  of  the  English 
envoy.  Col.  Hodges,  was  overbalanced  by  that 
of  the  Russian,  Yashtchenko,  who  succeeded 
in  limiting  and  crippling  the  power  of  the  prince 
by  the  establishment  of  a  ^nate  with  exten- 
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dye  privileges.  Tefrem,  who  was  placed  at 
the  h^  of  the  senate,  was  gained  over  bj  the 
enemies  of  his  brother,  who  at  the  beginnins 
of  1889  was  almost  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  commander  of  the  militia,  Vatchitch.  ffis 
other  brother,  Ivan,  made  an  nnsncoessfbl  at- 
tempt to  deliver  him  through  the  ffuards,  and 
only  hastened  his  downfaU.  Milosh  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  favor  of  his  son  IGlan,  and 
Icdft  the  country  about  the  middle  of  June. 
IClan,  however,  survived  his  accession  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  his  younger  brother  Michael, 
who  had  accompanied  his  father  into  exile,  was 
proclaimed  his  successor.  Milosh,  who  had 
already  protested  against  all  that  had  happened, 
hesitated  to  allow  his  son  to  obey  the  call,  but 
finfdly  yielded,  and  remained  in  exile,  living 
chiefly  on  his  estates  in  Wallachia  or  in  Vienna, 
where  in  1845  he  was  saved  from  blindness 
through  an  operation  for  cataract.  Michael, 
repairmg  with  his  mother  to  Oonstantinople, 
was  favorably  received  by  the  Porte,  proclaimed 
an  amnesty,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Belgrade,  March  15, 1840.  Here,  however,  he 
had  to  contend  with  numberless  difficulties, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  the  intrigues 
of  Bussia,  of  the  widow  of  Ozemy  (Jeorge.  and 
of  her  son  Alexander,  the  enmity  of  Vutchitch 
and  Senator  Petronievitch,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  a  regency^  before  his  arrival,  and  finally 
with  violent  popular  conunotions,  directed  at 
the  same  time  against  the  ex-regents,  the  Bus- 
sian  and  Turkish  protectorate,  and  me  abuses 
of  the  government.  Unable  to  cope  with  his 
enraiiies,  Michael  in  vain  endeavored  to  terrify 
them  by  acts  of  cruel  severity,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  new  insurrection  under  the  lead 
of  Vutchitch,  in  Sept.  1842.  The  house  of 
Obrenovitch  was  now  solemnly  deposed,  and 
Alexander  Karageorgevitch  proclaimed  prince 
of  Servia.  Michael,  who  had  fled  to  Semlin, 
now  joined  his  father  in  Vienna,  and,  after  some 
attempts  to  restore  the  power  of  his  house  by 
means  of  conspiracies  or  diplomatic  intrigues, 
travelled  extensively  througn  Europe^  and  sub- 
sequently lived  with  his  father  in  Vienna  and 
Wallachia.  Warlike  preparations  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Servia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Bussian 
war  in  1858,  had  no  result ;  but  finally,  after 
long  years  of  exile,  the  two  princes  were  re- 
stored to  their  country  and  to  power  by  the 
revolution  of  Dec  1858,  which  overthrew  the 
rule  of  Prince  Alexander,  sending  him  into  ex- 
Ue,  and  reinstated  Milosh  in  his  former  dignity. 
The  latter  having  been  proclaimed  prince  by 
the  akuptchina,  Dec.  28.  was  confirmed  by  the 
Porte,  Jan.  12  of  the  following  year,  and  to- 
gether with  his  son  reentered  Belgrade  in  tri- 
umph on  Feb.  6.  Having  met  with  some 
diplomatic  hostility  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Mil- 
oen  during  the  ensuing  war  in  Italy  formed 
relations  with  the  more  revolutionary  elements 
of  Europe,  and  through  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  maintiuned  a  firm  attitude.  In  Sept. 
1859,  he  personally  opened  the  skuptchina, 
whidi  among  other  enactments  proclaimed  the 


right  of  the  male  line  of  the  hoow  of  Obrai>> 
Titch  to  hereditary  saooesaion  in  the  prfakripi;- 
ity.  This  right  was  not  acknowMiced  by  tW 
Porte, but Mohael, after  thedesth  Uhm^km 
(Sept  26,  I860),  found  no  difllcnlty  la  hd^ 
personally  confirmed  as  his  Buoceaaor. 

O'BBIEN,  William  Smttb,  an  Iriii  i«ita<or, 
bom  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Oct.  17, 1001.  He 
belongs  to  a  family  ranking  amonf  the  noiC 
ancient  in  Ireland,  and  deriring  its  daccBt 
from  Brian  Boroihme.  He  was  educated  at  Hv- 
row  and  Cambridge^  1827  entered  parfiaawot 
for  the  borough  of  £nnis,  coun^  dare,  aftl  s 
1882  was  returned  for  county  limerick,  a  coa- 
stituency  which  he  continued  to  ropreeent  for 
many  years.  The  *'*'  repeal*^  movemeiii  of  1  i-4S- 
'8  enlisted  his  sympathies,  and  he  distinguiiM 
himself  by  his  strenuous  oppoeitM>&  to  t^ 
passage  of  the  Irish  arms  act,  Aug.  184S.  TW 
arrest  of  O^Oonnell  and  the  other  repeal  htA- 
era  in  the  eucceedinff  Kovembor,  on  tiiarpt 
of  conspiracy  and  unlawful  aasembling,  led  c* 
his  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  rcpc^ 
association.  He  now  became  a  violent  dcbkir 
on  questions  aflfecting  Ireland;  and  in  Mjt, 
1846,  for  refusing  to  serve  on  comzmtteca  of  tik 
house,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  tk 
sergeant-at-arms.  who  held  him  in  cobIm- 
ment  for  several  days.  Upon  the  inirodae^ 
tion  by  John  O^Connell  of  hb  peace  rtmh- 
tions  into  the  repeal  association,  in  July,  1M» 
he  left  that  body,  with  the  ''  Toimg  htbai" 
or  physical  force  party.  He  nevertbeleM  i^ 
stamed  fW)m  counselling  violent  actka;  te 
the  French  revolution  of  1848  gave  an  akn 
tone  to  his  views,  and  shortly  after  that  «tcbi 
he  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  hooae  of  o^ 
mons  threatening  to  establish  an  ImlffuniWrt 
renublic  in  Ireland.  In  April  he  accxwriUMairi 
a  aeputation  sent  by  the  ^^  Irish  CoofedenUoa* 
to  Paris,  to  request  aid  on  behalf  of  tha  **of> 
pressed  nationality  of  Ireland,^  and  rcosrid 
abundant  expressions  of  symp^y  tnm  Lmht 
tine  and  his  coadjutors,  but  no  direct  oflcn  ^ 
assistance.  Betuming  home  in  May,  be  sM 
in  organizing  a  national  convention  of  d* 
Irish  people,  which  however  was  not  pcraatsid 
to  assemble.  In  May  he  was  bronght  to  thC 
together  with  Thomas  Francis  Mei^bcr,  m  & 
charge  of  sedition,  but  escaped  oonvictictt.  Ea 
intemperate  zeal  soon  hurried  him  iato»n 
overt  acts  of  treason,  and  in  July,  1848,  ht  ^ 
tempted  a  rising  among  the  peaaantry  cf  M- 
lin^^rry,  which  was  prompUy  soppreweii  Vf 
the  potice.  He  took  refbge  in  Tipperarr.  mA 
on  Aug.  5  was  arrested  near  Thurles  a&d  ma- 
veyed  to  Dublin.  He  was  brou^it  to  trial  A 
Olonmel  in  October  on  a  charge  of  hich  trea- 
son, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death:  Us 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  transpnTtatMB 
for  life.  In  July,  1849,  he  embarked  fnr  Va> 
Diemen^s  Land,  where  he  remained  until  I65i 
when  the  pardon  accorded  to  the  Irish  MfitMU-n 
of  1848  enabled  him  to  return  home.  In  16U 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
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OBSERVATORY,  a  place  appropriated  for 
TiiaVIng  observations  npon  any  great  class  of 
natural  phenomena.  Observatories  are  of  three 
kinds  :  magnetioal,  for  observing  the  phenom- 
ena of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  meteorological, 
for  observing  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric 
changes ;  and  astronomical,  for  conducting  ob- 
servations of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  pnr- 
poees  of  the  astronomical  observatory  are  to 
scrutinize  celestial  objects  and  phenomena 
which,  on  acconnt  of  their  distance  or  minute- 
ness, are  invisible  or  imperfectly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  to  afford  accurate  measurement 
of  angles  and  spaces  in  the  heavens.  For 
effective  work,  it  is  necessary  that  Uiere  should 
be  a  fixed  support  for  the  instruments,  and 
exemption  from  tremors  and  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances. To  secure  the  first,  tne  instru- 
ments are  to  be  firmly  planted  on  stone  piers, 
with  a  foundation  of  clay  or  rock  if  possi- 
ble,  or  deeply  bedded  in  solid  ground,  and 
completely  isolated  from  all  other  bases  of 
Bopport  and  from  the  building  which  covers 
them.  To  secure  the  second,  a  situation  is  to 
be  chosen  secluded  from  ways  of  travel  and 
business.  It  is  important  that  the  locality  be 
dry,  of  equable  temperature,  as  nearly  exempt 
as  possible  from  fogs,  clouds,  &c.,  and  screened 
from  high  winds  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
free  view  of  the  horizon.  The  instruments  on 
which  exact  astronomy  is  founded  are  the 
trandt  and  its  dock  for  obtaining  and  keeping 
exact  time,  and  the  mural  circle  for  measuring 
the  meridian  distances  of  stars  from  the  zenith. 
There  are  also  several  other  principal  instru- 
ments, viz. :  the  equatorial,  which  admits  of  be- 
ing directed  to  any  part  of  the  heavens,  and  is 
a^>ted  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ments of  modem  astronomy ;  the  heliometer, 
for  taking  the  most  difficult  micrometric  meas- 
urements ;  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle, 
for  determining  these  elements  of  a  star's 
place.  Beside  these^  every  well  equipped  ob- 
servatory has  a  vanety  of  lesser  instruments 
selected  according  to  the  special  work  to  be 
carried  on.  Barometers,  psychrometers,  ther- 
mometers, chronometers,  &c.,  are  also  impor- 
tant accessories.  Of  the  more  ancient  instru- 
ments only  the  zenith  sector  and  the  mural 
quadrant  are  now  retained.  The  American 
method  of  recording  observations  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
elegant  kind  of  apparatus  among  the  equip- 
ments of  the  observatory,  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  the  prac- 
tical observer. — ^The  first  epoch  of  modernprac- 
tical  astronomy  begins  with  the  labors  of  lycho 
Brahe  at  his  castle  of  Uraniburg  near  Copen- 
hagen (15Y6).  From  these  labors  Zepler  drew 
the  argument  of  his  demonstration  of  the  three 
great  laws  of  motion.  But  Uraniburg  has  dis- 
i^jpeared;  hardly  its  site  is  known.  Of  the 
great  astronomical  institutions  extant,  the  m- 
perial  observatory  of  Paris  is  the  oldest  Built 
m  1667-71  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  de- 
signed by  Olande  Perrault,  the  fiamous  architect 


of  the  Louvre,  it  was  an  edifice  of  great  mag- 
nificence, but  unfortunately  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Dominique 
Cassini,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  invited  to 
Paris  to  adorn  the  court  of  the  '*  grand  mon- 
arch," was  its  first  director.  Here  Picard,  whose 
accurate  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian 

S1669)  furnished  Newton  with  the  basis  of  his 
lemonstration  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, labored  from  1678  till  his  death  in  1682, 
with  great  usefulness  to  practical  astronomy. 
This  institution,  in  recent  tmies,  att^ed  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  under  the  directorship  of 
Arago.  It  is  now  directed  by  Leverrier.  The 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  began  opera- 
tions in  1676,  with  Flamsteed  for  astronomer 
royal,  whose  observations  supplied  Newton 
with  the  means  of  developing  his  great  principle 
of  matter.  Professor  Airy,  the  present  incum- 
bent, succeeded  to  the  directorship  in  1885.  The 
Tusculan  observatory  in  Copenhagen  was  built 
in  1704,  for  Boemer,  the  discoverer  of  the  velo- 
city of  light.  Peter  the  Great  caused  an  obser- 
vatory to  be  erected  in  1725  at  his  capital,  and 
the  French  astronomer  De  Lisle  was  invited  to  be 
its  director.  In  1880  the  emperor  Nicholas  de- 
clared that  "  the  honor  of  the  country  appeared 
to  him  to  demand  the  establishment,  near  the 
capital,  of  a  new  astronomical  observatory, 
conformable  to  the  actual  state  of  science,  and 
capable  of  contributing  to  its  ulterior  advance- 
ment." Accordingly  a  building  was  erected  in 
1889  at  Pulkowa,  a  small  town  10  m.  S.  W. 
from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  scale  of  unprece- 
dented magnificence.  The  cost  for  erection 
and  equipment  was  about  $500,000,  and  $50,- 
000  are  annually  appropriated  from  the  im- 
perial treasury  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  the 
best  endowed  and  the  most  perfectly  organized 
of  all  European  observatories.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  very  fine  library  and  workshops  for  mak- 
ing requisite  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  in- 
struments. In  1844  there  were  no  fewer  than 
108  persons,  including  the  fiEimilies  of  those 
employed,  residing  within  its  precincts.  M. 
Struve,  its  director,  has  given  a  complete 
description  of  this  establishment  in  a  magnifi- 
cent work  entitled  Ducriptum  de  VoUertatoire 
(utranomique  central  de  jPulkaua  (2  vols,  fol., 
8t.  Petersburg,  1845).  The  labors  of  Sir  TFil- 
liam  HerschS  at  his  private  observatoiy  at 
Bath  and  afterward  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
constitute  an  era  alike  in  speculative  and  in 
practical  astronomy.  The  observatory  at  Dor- 
pat,  Bussia  (about  1811),  was  the  scene  of 
the  elder  Struve's  researches  in  sidereal  astron- 
omy, which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious, 
and  of  the  no  less  useful  labors  and  speculations 
of  Madler  in  the  same  department!  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  directorship  on  Struve's  appoint- 
ment (1889)  to  the  new  establishment  at  Pul- 
kowa. The  observatory  of  Kdnigsberg  (1818X 
under  the  directing  genius  of  Bessel,  who  first 
dropped  the  plummet  into  the  regions  of  the 
fixed  stars  by  means  of  the  parallax  of  61 
Cygni,  became  second   to   none  during  the 
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present  oentary  for  its  oontribntions  toward 
the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  astronomj. 
The  observatory  of  Berlm  (about  1884)  is  im- 

S>rtant  on  account  of  the  labors  of  Enoke. 
ere  the  planet  Neptune  was  first  seen  by  Dr. 
Galle,  Sept..  28,  1846.  Of  the  British  public 
establishments  of  the  first  dass,  there  are,  be- 
side ti^at  at  Greenwich,  already  mentioned,  the 
Badoliffe  observatory  at  Oxford  a774X  the 
Bev.  R.  Main  director  since  1859 ;  that  at  the 
oa;pe  of  Good  Hope  (1821),  memorable  for  the 
aucoessfiil  researcbes  of  Professor  Henderson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  determining  the  parallax  of 
Alpha  OentaurL  and  which  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Madear  since  1888 ;  that  at 
Cambridge  <1824),  Professor  Ohallis  director 
since  1885 ;  and  the  royal  observatory  of  Edin- 
burgh (about  1825),  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
director  since  1844  There  are  many  other 
European  observatories  Justlvfionous;  for  ex- 
ample :  at  Bonn,  the  scene  of  Argelander's  splen- 
did labors  and  triumphs;  at  Bremen,  where 
Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  2d  asteroid,  Pallas, 
in  1802,  and  the  4th,  Vesta,  in  1807,  and  for 
15  years  directed  the  search  for  new  planets; 
at  Bilk,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Luther ; 
at  Altona,  Athens,  Breslau,  Florence,  GOttin- 
gen,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Ofen,  Rome, 
Santiago,  Seeburg  near  Gotba.  IJpsal,  Vienna, 
and  many  others.  The  Knglian  have  also  ob- 
servatories at  Madras,  India,  and  at  Sydney  in 
New  South  Wales,  formerly  at  Paramatta.  An 
active  and  intelligent  interest  prevails  through- 
out the  British  empire  for  tne  promotion  of 
practical  astronomy.  This  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, due  to  the  influence  of  the  royal  astro- 
nomical society,  an  ofl&hoot  (1820)  of  the  royal 
sodety.  This  interest  is  shown  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  private  observatories 
which  have  enriched  science  with  many  bril- 
liant discoveries.  Thus,  Lord  Bosse  has  erect- 
ed at  Parsonstown,  oo.  of  Louth,  Ireland,  the 
most  stupendous  instrument  known,  of  incom- 
parable performance,  whose  disclosures  are  of 
the  profoundest  interest,  and  have  fhmished 
new  arguments  in  the  nebular  controversy. 
LaiueU,  with  his  beautifbl  reflector  established 
at  Liverpool,  was  the  first  to  detect  a  satellite 
of  Neptune,  and  contests  with  the  Bonds  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  Hyperion,  the  7th  in  order  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn.  At  the  private  observatory  of 
George  Bishop,  Esq.,  in  Regent^s  park,  London 
(1886),  J.  R.  Hind,  Eisq.,  has  labored  since  1844 
with  great  success.  To  these  may  be  added  Ad- 
miral Smyth's  observatory  at  Bedford,  now  dis- 
mantled ;  Sir  John  HerscheVs  late  establishment 
at  Feldhuysen,  Oape  of  Gk>od  Hope ;  and  those 
of  Messrs.  Oarrington,  Dawes,  Oooper,  and  oth- 
ers.— According  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  there 
were  180  astronomical  observatories  in  Europe 
in  1825,  while  in  the  United  States  there  were 
none  prior  to  1880.  That  enlightened  states- 
man, in  his  first  presidential  message  ri825), 
strongly  urged  upon  congress  the  establishment 
of  a  national  observatory ;  but  the  project  met 


with  general  diafovor  and  ridicuk.  TW  in* 
telescope  used  in  this  country  for  astroMoioil 
purposes  was  set  up  in  1880  at  TaU  oolhfiL 
The  first  observatory  building  was  erected  ii 
1886  at  Williams  college,  Maaa.,  by  PmImv 
Hopkins.  Two  years  liter  the  Hodsoa  obar- 
vatory  was  organized  in  connectioQ  wkk  th^ 
Western  Beserve  college,  Ohio,  Prot  Loows 
durector.  Aboutthesame  time  the  high  school 
observatory  at*  Philadelphia  wa«  *ma>jw 
which  introduced  a  class  of  inati 
rior  to  any  before  employed.  In  the  1 
Messrs.Walker  and  Kendall,  says  Pro!  Li«aHM, 
in  his  "Recent  Progress  of  Astronocay  bi  the 
United  States''  (New  York,  1851),  it  httmm 
celebrated  not  only  in  America,  but  also  ki 
Europe.  It  was  rebuilt  with  the  high  sdwit 
in  1854.  The  West  Pomt  obeerratory,  aate 
the  care  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  and  the  niriaanal  «4- 
servatory  at  Washington,  under  the  amna- 
tendenoe  of  Lieut  Maury,  aooQ  foUowci  It 
(Georgetown,  D.  0.,  an  observatory  waa  entkd 
in  1844,  and  about  the  same  time  that  at  CSa- 
cinnati  began  operations  with  inatmrniatisf 
admirable  performance.  Hero  Pro!  ITffrfcsl. 
to  whom  the  observatory  owed  its  rriUfiaf^ 
has  made  a  number  of  interesting  discoTtrii^ 
and  has  performed  a  valuable  aerrioe  by  tks 
remeasurement  of  6tmve*s  double  stars  wnk 
of  the  equator.  The  comer  stone  of  the  bsui- 
ing  was  laid  ia  1848  by  the  Teoerable  Joka 
Quincy  Adams.  The  observatory  at  Caiabnifi. 
established  a  year  or  two  later,  is  ftma^ad 
with  one  of  the  best  eouatorials  in  the  woril 
By  means  of  it  Messrs.  William  C.  and  Get.<7i 
P.  Bond  have  added  to  the  treaaurea  of  atto- 
nomical  science  a  new  satellite  of  Satan,  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  the  fact  of  the  aqna-trsniffi 
rency  of  the  inmost  zone  of  the  rinjc  of  tSt 
same  planet;  the  cox\jccture,  establisibed  by 
Prof,  reirce's  demonstration,  of  the  finkSty  «^ 
the  ring;  improved  accounts  of  the  nebck; 
and  observations  of  new  planeta,  and  of  t^ 
satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranua,  and  XeptBti 
At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  an  observatory  faaa  Um 
established  (1854J)  on  a  yerj  liberal  soK 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Chaaeclbr 
Tappan  of  the  university  of  Miehigaii.  Pr.  F. 
BrOnnow  is  its  able  director.  The  moat  twm$ 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  the  Dudley  oter^ 
vatory  at  Albany,  Prof.  Mitchell  chief  dirMte? 
since  1859.  (See  Dudlst,  Obakus  Epw^aivr 
In  addititon  to  the  foregoing,  celestial  uAs- 
scopes  have  been  set  up  at  Nantucket,  Maat, 
where  Miss  Maria  Mitchell  haa  won  a  £art> 
pean  fame ;  near  Darby,  a  few  miles  from  Fhfla- 
delphio,  by  the  late  John  Jackson ;  stTnwiku 
sa,  Ala. ;  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  by  Prof  Lewii 
R.  Qibbes ;  at  New  York  city  by  Mr.  RotW^ 
funL  and  another  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  at  Kaw- 
ark^NT.  J.,  by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale ;  at  Philadelpte 
by  the  Friends ;  at  Amherst  college ;  at  D«i- 
mouth  college,  due  chiefly  to  the  mnnifioeaceW 
George  0.  Shattnek,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  at  TT— 1 
ton  college;  and  at  the  Packer  institate  ftr 
young  ladies  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L— Apart  frxm  the 
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more  elevating  uses  of  the  astronomioal  observa- 
tory in  widening  the  bonndaries  of  knowledge 
and  in  offering  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind 
the  most  exalting  views  oif  nature,  there  are 
many  considerations  fitted  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  commercial  people.  1.  It  fur- 
nishes the  only  sure  means  of  determining  time 
with  precision,  and  of  accurately  correcting 
chronometers,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
relied  on  at  sea  for  ascertaining  the  longitude 
firom  day  to  day.  2.  By  extending  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  the 
michanging  beacons  of  the  mariner  on  every 
water,  it  directly  contributes  to  the  security  of 
commerce.  8.  Its  great  office  being  to  bring 
to  light  new  truths,  it  is  a  living  testimony 
against  the  contented  retailing,  of  other  men^s 
ideas,  and  thus  stimulates  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, discovery,  and  commercial  enterprise,  no 
lees  than  of  educational  reform. 

OBSIDIAN,  lava  that  has  become  glassy  by 
rapid  cooling.  It  is  usually  composed  of  feld- 
spar, or  that  mineral  and  augite,  but  some- 
taaes  of  others  also.  Its  peculiar  characteris- 
tics are  its  glassy  lustre,  high  polish,  and  hard- 
ness sufficient  to  scratch  glass.  It  occurs  in 
immense  quantities  about  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
Greeks  called  it  o^cavorXc0or,  as  is  supposed  by 
some  firom  o^cr ,  in  allusion  to  its  translucence. 
Pliny,  however,  derives  its  name  from  one 
Obsidina,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
Ethiopia.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
mirrors,  and  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 
It  is  the  material  which  the  Mexicans  used 
imder  the  name  of  iUtli  for  their  knives,  ra- 
zors, and  serrated  weapons,  and  implements 
with  which  they  fashioned  the  alabaster  and 
other  stone  work  of  their  buildings.  The  point- 
ed fragments  were  made  into  arrows,  specimens 
of  which  as  well  as  of  their  knives  are  to  be 
se^i  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  lyceum 
of  natural  history,  and  in  that  of  Oolumbia 
college.  The  stone  has  been  used  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes,  particularly  as  mourning  jewelry, 
and  is  esteemed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  high 
poli^ ;  but  by  reason  of  its  brittleness  it  re- 
qoires  to  be  worked  with  particular  care.  It 
is  made  into  ear  rings,  brooches,  knife  handles, 
snaff  boxes,  &c.  The  iridescent  variety  is 
sometimes  cut  in  cabochon  and  set  in  rings. 
This  commands  a  high  price ;  its  color  is  a  pe- 
culiar greenish  yellow.  The  colors  of  obsidian 
are  numerous;  but  each  piece  commonly  has 
but  one  shade. 

OBSTETRICS  (Lat  obstetrix,  a  midwife),  the 
art  and  science  of  midwifery,  or,  as  Velpeaa 
defines  the  word,  the  aggregate  of  knowledge 
r^Btive  to  the  reproduction  of  the  human  spe- 
dee.  It  includes  the  anatomy,  physiology,  pa- 
Uialogy,  and  therapeutics  peculiar  to  women, 
toother  with  the  science  of  reproduction,  its 
phenomena,  and  its  consequences,  parturition, 
and  puerperid  and  infantile  diseases.  Its  object 
is  necessarily  complex,  for  it  appertains  to  two 
beings  at  the  same  time.    It  consequently  has 


a  double  mission :  1,  to  render  possible,  easy, 
and  regular,  exempt  from  all  abnormal  suffer- 
ing and  all  danger,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
numerous  functions  which  affect  directly  or  in- 
directly generation  from  birth  to  the  age  when 
the  procreative  faculty  becomes  natural  to  the 
human  female ;  2,  to  direct  and  defend  from  all 
harm  the  delicate  and  precarious  health  of  the 
infant  during  its  early  period  of  existence,  and 
particularly  during  lactation.  Thus  far  it  apper- 
tains to  medicine.  But  the  operative  duties  of 
obstetrics  are  of  a  surgical  character.  Labor 
is  a  natural  function,  and  happily  the  interven- 
tion of  art  is  rarely  demandec^  so  that  no  great 
amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  assist  as 
an  intelligent  spectator  a  spontaneous  and  hap- 
py parturition.  But  to  foresee,  prevent,  or  re- 
move all  possible  dangers,  to  overcome  serious 
obstacles  when  they  exist,  to  resolve  the  many 
difficult  and  trying  questions  that  may  arise, 
demand  not  less  acquirement  orless  iudgment 
than  the  other  departments  of  medicme.  The 
important  part  which  woman  takes  in  genera- 
tion consists  in  successive  acts  which  are  accom- 
plished in  her.  One  of  the  germs  or  ova,  en- 
closed in  the  appropriate  organ,  the  ovary, 
undergoes,  after  sexual  intercourse,  a  modifi- 
cation by  which  it  receives  the  power  to  grow 
and  develop  itself.  This  modincation  consti- 
tutes fecundation.  The  ovum  is  soon  after 
transported  to  a  hollow  organ,  the  uterus. 
This  organ,  undergoing  remarkable  changes, 
retains  the  fecundated  product,  and  farni&es 
it  the  indispensable  materials  for  its  nourish- 
ment and  growth.  This  product  itself  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  being  like  that  from  whidi  it 
emanates,  that  is  to  say,  first  an  embryo,  and 
next  a  foetus,  when  it  acquires  all  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  exterior  me.  This  succession 
of  the  various  phenomena  constitutes  gestation 
or  pregnancy.  When  these  powers  are  ac- 
quired, the  new  being  is  expelled  by  a  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  same  organ  which  has 
contained,  protected,  and  nourished  it;  and 
during  this  expulsion,  known  by  the  name  of 
labor  or  parturition,  in  order  to  come  to  the 
light,  it  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  complex  and 
resisting  cavity,  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  accom- 
plished without  pam.  But  still  another  tie 
attaches  the  new  being  to  the  maternal  organi- 
zation, even  after  its  birth,  for  it  still  requires 
for  some  time  the  aid  of  the  breasts,  organs  de- 
signed only  for  this  function,  which  furnish  the 
necessary  elements  for  its  nutrition.  This  last 
act  is  lactation.  The  development  of  these 
phenomena  is  preceded  and  prepared  for  by 
particular  modifications  which  the  ovarian  ves- 
icles undergo.  A  bloody  periodical  discharge, 
called  menstruation,  of  which  the  uterus  is  me 
source,  ordinarily  coincides  with  thb  modifica- 
tion of  the  ovarian  vesicles. — This  brief  expod-i 
tion  of  the  principal  and  successive  phenomena 
of  generation  in  woman,  proves  that  obstetrics 
hicludes:  1,  anatomy,  the  organs  which  concur 
to  the  execution  of  the  acts  above  described ; 
2,  the  physiological  phenomena,  the  mode  in 
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which  these  acts  are  performed;  and  8,  the 
pathology  of  these  organs.  As  regards  the 
anatomy,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  the 
female  organs  sabsenrient  to  generation  are 
the  ovaries,  the  principal  function  of  which  is 
the  secretion  of  the  oviile  or  female  germ ;  the 
Fallopian  tabes,  designed  to  receive  the  ovule 
and  conduct  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; 
the  uterus  or  womb,  a  kind  of  receptacle,  whose 
office  it  is  to  contain  the  fecundated  germ  dur- 
ing its  period  of  development,  and  to  expel  it 
inunediately  afterward ;  and  finaUy  the  vagina, 
a  membranous  canal  extending  from  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  to  the  external  organs.  Most  of 
these  organs  are  situated  within  a  large  cavity, 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  bones  and 
soft  parts;  this  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  The  functions  of  these  organs  are  men- 
struation, conception,  gestation  or  pregnancy, 
and  labor  or  parturition.  These  functions  are 
limited  to  certain  periods  of  life,  t.  e.,  from 
i^out  the  15th  to  the  45th  or  48th  year.  Some 
few  girls,  however,  menstruate  as  early  as  the 
11th,  and  some  women  as  late  as  the  54th  year. 
The  generative  faculty  in  women  coincides 
with  Uie  function  of  menstruation.  The  earliest 
age  at  which  pregnancy  is  positively  known  to 
have  occurrea  is  11  years.  The  latest  period 
at  which  parturition  at  the  fall  term  of  gesta- 
tion is  satisfactorily  known  to  have  taken  place 
is  probably  54  years.  The  most  prolific  period, 
according  to  Dr.  Bhmd,  is  between  the  ages  of 
26  and  80  years.  The  signs  of  pregnancy  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  1,  those  which  re- 
sult from  the  derangement  of  some  functions, 
as  suppression  of  the  menses,  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, mammary  pains,  vitiated  tastes,  dui. ;  2, 
those  which  are  to  be  detected  only  by  a  physi- 
cal examination,  as  the  change  of  color  around 
the  nipple,  called  the  areola,  the  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  the 
position  of  the  uterus  in  the  abdomen,  1000116- 
mmt  or  repercussion,  and  Ihe  signs  derived 
fh>m  auscultation,  and  those  ascertained  by 
touch,  of  the  change  in  form,  density,  and  po- 
sition of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  There  are 
some  diseases  which  may  give  rise  to  an  ui^just 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  partic- 
ularly those  that  produce  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen.  The  chief  of  these  are  spurious 
pregnancy,  a  very  curious  and  not  very  infre- 
quent phenomenon,  ovarian  dropsy  and  drop- 
sy of  the  abdomen,  fibrous  tumors  and  large 
E>lypi  of  the  uterus,  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
dney,  spleen,  &o,<^  and  distention  of  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  uterus  with  blood,  water,  or  air. — ^It 
is  usually  admitted  that  the  ordinary  duration 
of  pregnancy  is  10  lunar  months,  or  about  0 
calendar  months,  or  fW>m  274  to  280  days.  It 
has  however  long  been  a  disputed  point  whether 
gestation  may  not  be  protractea  beyond  this 
point.  The  weight  of  authority  is  now  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  it  may  in  some  instances 
be  prolonged  to  the  800th  and  even  the  806th 
day.  The  abrupt  termination  of  pregnancy  by 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  product  of  oon- 


ception  is  of  fireqnenl  oooarrsDM,  tb* 
of  mothers  who  pass  through  the  nhiW  twMirin 
epoch  of  life  without  aboiting  ones  or  i 
being  smalL  The  ezpolsioa  of  the 
take  place  at  any  period  of  gestatk 
it  occurs  during  the  first  16  weeks,  it  is  i 
an  abortion;  when  between  the  md  d  thk 
period  and  tiie  28th  week,  a  nusevrisft;  mai 
when  after  the  latter  pmod,  bat  bdor*  the 
completion  of  the  ftill  term,  a  prematore  lalbar. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law,  that  whcs 
the  foetus  is  expelled  before  the  %ikh  week  if 
pregnancy,  it  either  dies  immediately  or  aaa 
after  birth.  The  causes  ci  abortioa,  i 
riage,  and  premature  labor  are  very  ma 
but  they  may  be  dassified  under  5  besi 
1,  the  accidental;  2,  some  deraDQ^ed  stste  fi 
the  mother^s  health ;  8,  some  dlspass  of  th« 
uterus  or  its  ^pendsges;  4,  some  diseaM  fi 
the  embryo  or  foetus  or  its  membraftss;  l» 
when  induced  for  criminal  purposes,  or  si  s 
necessary  therapeutic  measure  to  prisms  i^ 
life  of  the  mother.  The  danger  to  the  lili  ¥ 
the  mother  depends  somewhat  upon  the  perisi 
when  the  abortion  or  miscarriage  oecsrw  k 
the  Ist  or  2d  month,  the  ovum  with 
pendages  generally  escapes  witiiovt  i 
any  noticeable  illness.  In  the  Sd 
months  there  is  often  considerable  i 
hsemorrhage.  The  danger  then  1 
ened  after  the  5th  month.  The 
abortion  or  miscsrrisgemust  also  i 
prognosis.  Thus,  when  it  originates  1 
slowly  operating  maternal  or  foetal  C 
attendea  with  much  less  serious  ec 
than  when  it  is  produced  suddenly  by  m  i 
dent  or  by  the  exhibiticm  of  sob 
medicines,  or  by  puncturing  the 
Tardieu  reports  84  esses  of  orinodnal  i 
in  which  the  desth  of  the  mother 
no  fewer  than  22.  So,  too,  an  abortioa  mjum 
ring  during  the  progress  of  sn  acute  ia^ammm' 
tion  of  the  lungs,  brsin,  heart,  liwr,  or  be«tk 
forms  a  highly  dangerous  oomplieatk*. — Tbt 
condition  of  pregnancy  prodnoes  iliffiiissS  ts- 
suits  on  the  maternal  system,  accordiac  to  ibt 
constitution  and  peculiarity  of  the  iadividHk. 
Occasionally,  it  results  in  a  aslotary  rba^  m 
the  entire  system,  better  health  bem^  tbea  «> 
Joyed  than  at  anv  other  period.  In  a  mtjn 
ity,  however,  it  induoes  dissgreealde  syafftsva. 
amounting  merely  to  diso^nfort  fai  sea*  xr 
dividuals;  in  others,  so  great  as  to  v^ta%  tbs 
health  and  even  destroy  life.  Hie  dkf— is  «tf 
pregnancy  have  been  ranged  under  the  fisD^w 
ing  heads,  viz.:  lesions  ci  difcestioa.  as  m^ 
rexia  or  loss  of  sppetite,  vomitng.  so^mSmss 
so  persistent  as  to  destroy  life,  constip^bm.  ^ 
arrhoea;  lesions  of  the  ciroulattoo,  as  pWcb«c^ 
hydrsemia,  varioea,  lusmorriioids ;  liagM  «^ 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  ss  pcymlasa.  tu- 
buminuria,  aniemia,  leuoorrhoea,  dropsy  «<  tb» 
cellular  tissue,  dropsy  in  the  great  eavitaas  «f 
the  body,  dropsy  of  the  snmion  (a  mnrbid  c»i- 
.  lection  of  water  in  the  uterus) ;  ksioii»  «>f  fee*- 
motion,  as  relaxation  of  tbs  pcdvic  i 
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inflammation  of  the  pelvic  artioolations ;  lesions 
of  innervation,  as  modifications  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  blindness,  deafhess,  vertigo,  syncope, 
pmritns  of  the  vnlva,  and  displacements  of  the 
ntems. — ^Labor  or  parturition  is  that  function 
which  consists  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial 
expulsion  of  a  viable  foetus  tlirough  the  natu- 
ral parts.  The  phenomena  accompanying  the 
p^ormance  of  this  Amotion  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  physiological  and  the  me- 
fthAniftiJ,  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
labor,  there  are  some  precursory  phenomena, 
indicating  its  ^proach.  These  appear  in  some 
cases  durmg  the  last  fortnight  of  pregnancy,  in 
others  only  6  or  6  days  before  labor  commences. 
They  result  from  the  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
nal orifice  of  the  womb.  The  uterus,  which 
before  extended  up  to  the  stomach,  sensibly 
links  lower,  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  res- 
piration is  removed,  the  stomach  is  no  longer 
oppressed,  but  the  bladder  and  rectum  become 
irritable,  and  locomotion  is  more  difficult.  The 
pby»ol<H3:ical  phenomena  of  labor  are  divided 
mto  8  stages;  the  1st  stage  ends  with  the  dila- 
tation of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  2d  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  and  the  8d  with  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta  or  after  birth.  The 
symptoms  of  the  Ist  stage  are  intermittent 
pains,  resulting  from  the  uterine  contractions, 
okcharge  of  a  glairy  mucus,  formation  of  a 
bag  of  waters,  and  gradual  dilatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  The  pains  of  the  1st  stage 
are  usually  borne  with  more  impatience  than 
those  of  the  2d.  The  cries  whicn  accompany 
them  are  sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  any 
other  species  of  suffering;  those  of  the  2d 
stage  seem  to  be  suppressed  like  those  of  a  per- 
son carrying  a  heavy  burden.  The  use  of  the 
^airy  discharge  is  to  moisten  and  lubricate  the 
parts  over  which  the  child  has  to  pass,  to  in- 
crease their  suppleness  and  extemdbility,  and 
make  it  more  easy  for  the  ovum  to  slide  over 
the  sur&ces.  Where  these  discharges  fail  to 
take  place,  Hie  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  always  more  painM  and  slower,  and 
the  organs  are  more  disposed  to  become  in- 
flamed. The  name  of  bag  of  waters  is  given 
to  a  protuberance  formed  by  the  membranes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  during  labor. 
During  the  presence  of  a  pain,  it  is  hard, 
tense,  and  elastic ;  after  the  contraction  is  over, 
it  becomes  wrinkled  and  contracts  or  disap- 
pears. It  eventuaUy  breaks,  sometimes  earl^ 
in  tiie  1st  stage,  and  in  other  cases  not  until 
late  in  the  2d  stage,  when  the  oontmned  fluid 
escapes.  The  duration  of  labor  is  exceedingly 
variable,  even  when  no  obstacle  opposes  its 
natural  course.  8ome  women  are  dehvered  in 
mn  hour  or  two,  while  others  are  not  for  several 
days;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there 
is  every  intermediate  grade.  In  the  first  con- 
finement, the  average  length  of  labor  is  usually 
from  10  to  12  hours ;  but  in  at  least  one  case 
in  £,  it  may  not  terminate  under  15, 18,  or  even 
34,  and  this  without  any  injury  whatever  re- 
ooiting  either  to  the  mother  or  child.    Women 


who '  have  had  children  are  delivered  much 
sooner,  only  suffering,  in  ordinary  cases,  about 
6  or  8  hours.  The  duration  of  the  Ist  stage  is 
to  the  2d  as  2  or  even  8  to  1 ;  but  this  law  is 
subject  to  many  exceptions.  The  8d  stage 
ought  to  be  completed  within  80  minutes. — ^To 
understand  the  mechanical  phenomena  6f  labor, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  tehnfr  presen- 
tation and  position.  We  designate  by  the  term 
presentation  the  part  of  the  child  tiiat  first 
offers  at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavitv ; 
and  by  the  term  position,  the  relations  of  uxe 
presenting  part  to  the  different  points  of  the 
entrance  to  the  pelvis.  The  attitude  of  the 
child  in  the  uterine  cavity  is  in  a  great  minority 
of  cases  such  that  the  direction  of  the  trunk  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  mother,  and  one  ex- 
tremity forms  the  most  dependent  part  In 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases,  it  is 
some  portion  of  the  head  which  first  offers  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  If  the  head 
is  fiexed,  it  is  called  a  vertex  presentation. 
If  the  head  is  extended  back,  the  dun  far  re- 
moved from  the  breast,  it  is  a  face  presen- 
tation. When  the  other  extremity  presents, 
the  legs  are  usually  fiexed  on  the  thighs 
and  the  latter  on  tiie  abdomen;  the  whole 
breech  may  therefore  offer  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis,  or  one  or  both  feet  or  knees. 
As  the  mechanism  of  labor  must  be  the  same 
in  all  these  cases,  tiiey  are  all  included  under 
the  term  pelvic  presentations.  But  it  may 
happen  that,  instead  of  one  of  the  extremities 
offering,  some  portion  of  the  trunk  may  offer, 
the  child  lyin^  transversely  in  the  uterus,  and 
this  may  be  either  some  point  of  the  right  half 
or  of  the  left  half  of  the  trunk.  We  have  then 
5  primary  presentations,  one  of  the  head,  one 
of  the  face,  one  for  the  pelvic  extremity,  one 
for  the  right  lateral  plane,  and  one  for  the  left 
lateral  plane.  The  presentation  of  the  head 
is  incomparably  more  frequent  than  all  the 
others.  According  to  Mme.  Boivin,  in  20,857 
cases  it  occurred  in  19,780.  The  foetus  presents 
by  the  face,  on  an  average,  once  in  250  labors. 
The  i>elvic  presentation  occurs  once  in  80  or 
85  labors.  The  trunk  presentations  are  a  littie 
less  rare  than  the  face,  occurring  about  once 
in  200  cases.  As  a  law  it  may  be  stated  that 
trunk  presentations  always  demand  the  inter- 
position of  art  to  accomplish  delivery.  The 
other  presentations  generally  terminate  spon- 
taneously. In  order  that  a  labor  may  termi- 
nate witiiout  foreign  aid,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  conditions  are  required.  On  the  part  of 
the  mother,  there  must  oe  no  fault  or  deformi- 
ty of  the  pelvis,  no  serious  affection  of  the 
womb,  and  the  organ  must  possess  a  certain 
energy ;  the  general  powers  of  the  system  must 
not  have  been  exhausted  either  by  a  proftise 
hasmorrhage  or  any  long  continued  disease; 
there  must  be  no  affection  making  it  danger- 
ous for  the  woman  to  give  herself  up  fully  to 
the  efforts  that  she  is  compelled  to  make ;  and 
no  accident  must  supervene  during  the  labor. 
On  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is  important  that  it 
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should  descend  with  the  head,  the  face,  the 
feet,  the  knees,  or  the  breech  foremost,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  of  a  size  disproportionate 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.  About  one  case 
in  80  reqnires  in  some  form  artificial  aid  to 
complete  a  happj  delivery  for  the  mother  and 
chila. — ^Th©  bbstetric  operations  required  for 
cases  of  d!ffi^(^lt  and  dangerous  labor,  either  to 
save  th^'^Hf^  of  the  mother  or  child  or  both, 
are :  1,  (ndtiction  of  premature  labor,  an  opera- 
tion of  great  importance  and  value  in  certain 
cases ;  2,  version  or  turning,  that  manual  ope- 
ration by  which  one  presentation  is  substituted 
for  another  less  favorable;  8,  the  vectis,  to 
correct  malpositions  or  aid  the  natural  rota- 
tions of  the  head;  4,  delivery  by  forceps;  5, 
craniotomy,  an  operation  by  which  the  life 
of  the  child  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the 
mother ;  0,  the  Offlsarean  section,  in  which  the 
child  is  extracted  through  an  incidon  in  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus.  The  dan- 
gerous complications  which  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  labor  are :  prolapse  of  the  cord 
or  funis,  an  accident  very  fatal  to  the  child ; 
flooding  or  hismorrtiage;  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa; convulrions;  rupture  of  the  uterus; 
lacerations  of  the  vagina  or  perineum;  and 
inversion  of  the  uterus. — ^The  progress  of  ob- 
stetrical science  and  the  imin*ovement  in  the 
art  have  been  very  marked  within  a  few  years 
past.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
proportion  of  women  formerly  died  in  child- 
birtn.  According  to  Tanner,  ''the  20th  an- 
nual report  of  the  registrar-general  of  birUis, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  shows  that 
in  the  year  1847  the  birth  of  every  10,000  liv- 
ing children  was  the  death  of  60  mothers, 
whereas  in  1857  it  was  only  fktal  to  42 ;  hence 
18  mothers  are  now  saved  in  every  10,000  chil- 
dren bom.  Since  1848  the  decline  has  been 
progressive,  the  numbers  per  10,000  being  61, 
58, 55, 52, 47, 47, 44,  and  42  in  1857.  That  this 
happy  result  is  not  accidental,  but  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  progress  of  science,  cannot 
be  doubted.^'  Among  the  most  striking  mod- 
em improvements  in  obstetrical  science  and 
practice,  may  be  mentioned  the  application  of 
auscultation  to  obstetrics;  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  labor,  and  of 
the  management  of  placenta  prsBvia;  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform ;  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labor ;  an  increaiBed  frequency  in  the  use 
of  the  forceps,  and  a  less  firequent  resort  to 
craniotomy;  and  the  substitution  of  version  in 
some  cases,  where  either  craniotomy  or  the 
long  forceps  were  formerly  employed. 

OOOAM,  or  OoKHAM,  William,  an  English 
Boholastio  philosopher,  born  in  the  village  of 
Occam,  in  Surrey,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Idth 
century,  died  in  Munich,  April  7,  1847.  He 
^rat  educated  in  Merton  college,  Oxford;  re- 
fused in  1300  the  archdeaconiy  of  Stowe ;  ob- 
tained in  1802  the  first  prebend  of  Bedford,  and 
in  1305  that  of  Stowe,  which  he  resigned  in 
1319;  and  after  1822  was  provincial  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England.  He  waa  expelled  fW>m 


Oxford  for  exciting  tomnlts  taaumgi 
and  repaired  to  Paris,  being  alraady  < 
fpr  emdition  and  scholastic  anbtlely.  He  foil- 
ed the  Franciscans,  was  a  disciple  of  tbetreUrf 
Duns  Scotos,  and,  having  become  a  pstts 
teacher  as  profldssor  of  theology  in  the  vahm^ 
sity  of  Paris,  was  immediately  recogBiaid  m 
the  head  of  the  party  which  waa  mmtSaaf  m 
once  the  traditions  of  politioa,  reUsm.  mi 
philosophy.  He  was  styled  ''the  ' 
doctor,^'  revived  the  doctrine  of  i 
and  undertook  the  advocacy  of  Km^  Fli&tbt 
Fair  in  his  contest  with  Pope  Bomiaee  VllL, 
maintaining  the  independence  of  nriDos  ■ 
secular  afiflurs.  At  Perugia  in  18SS  be  m^mi 
that  Christians  neither  indi  vidnaDy  nor  la  earn- 
munity  should  be  the  posse  mow  of  |gowf^y. 
His  manifesto,  entitled  DuputatU  sysr  Ih^ 
tats  EocUtiaatica  Pralatu  atfm$  JS  imvifAm 
T&rrarum  CofMnimOy  was  oonneiimed  hf  At 
pope;  but,  supported  by  Michel  of  Cr  eie  i.  §m- 
oral  of  his  oraer,  he  continned  Yth/mmaHj  to 
assail  the  practices  of  the  holy  see.  niimwiari 
with  his  disciples  in  1828  by  Pope  John  IHL 
before  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  ftcaprd  Inm 
penalty  for  his  opinions  by  a  precipinaf  figkl 
to  the  courtof  the  emperor  Lo^  the  Benria, 
who  received  him  with  the  create  r 
quarrtt  with  \ 
remained  till  nia  deaths 


Iheprf*. 


consequence  of  his  own  < 
There  he  -    - 

the  cause  of  the  emperor  against  the  . 
claims,  and  saying  to  ms  associates :  Tkm'<i^ 
/endas  gladio^  ego  U  defendam  taltwrn.  Bt 
was  in  his  age  the  champion  of  the  1 
and  the  nominalists  against  the 
and  the  realists.  He  canaed  the  wdgbe  if 
ability,  during  the  later  and  Icaa  flom^nt 
period  of  scholasticism,  to  be  with  brief  ham- 
mptions  on  the  nominalist  side.  Br  dcc79( 
the  objective  existence  of  univcrau  tama^ 
tions,  and  maintaining  that  kaowledgt  wm 
subjective,  he  exposed  himself  to  du^pes  d 
scepticism  and  empiridam,  whidi  his  off*- 
nents  more  than  once  sucoessfdlly  avafled  dksa- 
selves  of  Yet  he  threw  off  the  dii|i(ir—  sf 
scholastic  dogmas,  and  introdaoed  iato  jjk)m 
ophy  a  wider  range  and  a  freer  wpaA.  it 
theology  he  rejected  the  scholaatic  pt^of*  ^ 
the  divine  existence  and  attribntea*  whtek  ht 
regarded  as  matters  of  fiuth  alone.  T«c  hs 
proposed  as  a  suf^cient  proof  of  the  beisf  mJt 
agency  of  God  the  fact  of  the  mwtinaieee  t€ 
all  things  in  their  original  state.  In  ^»>tfcri 
ogy  he  refuted  the  current  hypotheasof  ei've- 
tive  images  which  were  deemed  mfiK—y  «»  a 
theory  of  perception.  In  ethics  he  adhered  u 
the  Scotist  doctrine  that  the  gromid  «f  s-n^ 
ity  is  the  subjective  will  of  God.  ffis  p^  ■- 
sophical  writings  are:  SuparlAhrmSmttm^^mfm^ 
SuhtUimma  Qumtionm  (Lyooa,  14ft5);  i^^mi- 
libeta  Septem  (Paris,  1487);  Stnmmm  tfom 
Logicm  (Venice,  1591);  Quatiimm  ie  l^f^ 
Fhy$ieorum  (Strasbourg,  1491);  and  Am -f 
Aurea  tuper  toUtm  Artem  Vettrwm^  tidAtti  « 
Farphyrit  PrmdieabiHa  et  AriiUtgik 
mmta  (Bdogna,  1499). 
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OOOOM,  Sambok,  an  Indian  preacher,  bom 
in  Moheffui,  New  London  co..  Conn.,  abont 
1728,  died  in  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  Jnly, 
1792;  When  19  years  old  he  entered  the  Indian 
school  of  Mr.  Wheelook  at  Lebanon,  and  re- 
mained there  4  years.  In  1748  he  kept  a 
eohool  in  New  London,  bat  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  Montank,  Long  island,  where  he 
tanght  and  preached  to  the  Indians.  In  1766 
Mr.  WheelocK  sent  him  to  England  as  an  agent 
for  Moor's  Indian  charity  school.  Being  the  nrat 
Indian  preacher  who  had  visited  that  country, 
he  was  successftil  in  attracting  large  audiences 
and  obtaining  donations.  After  his  return  to 
America,  Occom  preached  at  various  places, 
passing  nis  latter  years  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Albany  presbytery.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Montauk  Indians,  still  in  MS.,  and  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  the  execution  of  an  Indian 
at  New  Haven  in  1772. 

OOOUPANCY,  the  possession  of  property. 
Property  is  acquired  either  by  the  natural  or 
by  the  civil  or  positive  law.  llie  latter  system 
determines  the  modes  of  derivative  acquisition. 
Original  acquisition  must  have  been  founded 
npon  the  law  of  nature.  **  That  which  belongs 
to  no  one,"  says  Gains,  "  is  given  by  natural 
reason  to  him  who  takes  possession  of  it;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  occupant."  Occupancy  may 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  title  by  which  one 
aoqtnres  the  property  in  an  unowned  thing  by 
ta&ig  possession  of  it  with  the  intention  of 
Impropriating  it  to  his  own  use.  Three  ele- 
ments are  here  to  be  observed:  1,  that  the 
thing  to  be  acquired  be  res  nulUtis,  the  proper- 
ty of  no  man ;  2,  that  it  be  taken  by  the  ac- 
quirer eorpore^  that  is,  actually  into  his  power ; 
and  8,  that  he  take  it  cmivno^  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  holding  it  and  using  it  as  his  own.  The 
principles  which  the  Boman  law  applies  to  the 
acquisition  of  particular  things,  the  law  of  na- 
tions applies  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction  by  states.  By  the  Roman  law,  as 
we  have  seen,  property  is  acquired  through  oc- 
cupancy when  that  is  made  corpore  et  animo, 
that  is,  by  an  outward  act  signifying  the  inten- 
tion of  possession.  Yet,  as  possession  or  occu- 
pation must  always  be  adapted  to  the  subject, 
and  as  physical  contact  is  not  always  possible, 
but  any  act  whicli  imports  ownership  is  suffi- 
cient, so  a  state  may  take  possession  of  an  entire 
vacant  country  without  actual  occupation  of 
every  part  of  it.  But  by  a  mere  declaration  to 
that  effect,  no  state  can  take  valid  possession  of 
territory  which  it  cannot  use  and  therefore  does 
not,  even  constructively,  occupy.  Merely  to  set 
up  a  cross  or  to  erect  any  other  monument  upon 
every  coast  which  a  navigator  touches,  is  not 
to  take  such  a  possession  as  subsequent  ex- 
]>lorers  are  bound  to  respect.  The  law  of  nsr 
aoDB  will  not  acknowledge  the  propriety  and 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  in  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, unless  it  make  actual  use  of  them ;  for 
use  most  strongly  imports  an  intention  of  own- 
ership. The  use  which  occupancy  requires 
Ib  of  course  various.    Thus,  prorided  other 


races  do  not  require  and  demand  the  room,  it  is 
said  that  a  pastoral  nation  may  justly  claim  the 
ownership  of  a  larger  territory  than  one  which 
is  devotea  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  They 
make  a  use  of  the  land  which  is  conformable 
to  their  mode  of  life;  they  occupy  in  their 
fiishion  and  therefore  possess  the  whole  land, 
and  no  other  nation  has  the  right  to  dictate  to 
them  any  other  mode  of  using  it.  By  this 
principle,  if  the  English  and  French  trippers 
and  fur  traders  were  regarded  as  mere  hunters, 
the  American  Indians  might  justly  have  ex- 
cluded them  from  their  hunting  grounds ;  for, 
as  hunters,  the  Indians  had  the  prior  and  su- 
perior right  of  occupancy.  But  as  the  new- 
comers were  the  forerunners  of  a  higher  civU- 
ization,  their  establishment  of  forts  and  trading 
stations,  though  a  form  of  possession  but  little 
superior  to  that  of  the  Incuans,  yet  implied  a 
more  complete  occupation,  and,  so  far  as  the 
lands  were  needed  by  the  whites,  defeated  at « 
least  the  exclusive  Indian  use.  Gertainly,  as 
against  future  settlers  and  other  nations,  this 
mode  of  occupancy  of  the  traders  gave  them  a 
preference ;  because  it  was  then  the  only  prac- 
ticable exercise  of  proprietary  acts,  and  indi- 
cated sufficiently  that  a  beneficial  use  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  the  whole  region  through 
which  their  traffic  was  in  this  way  extended. 
On  these  principles  Great  Britain  daimed 
that  the  establishment  of  a  few  trading  fac- 
tories on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  gave 
its  subjects  an  exclusive  ri^ht  by  occupancy 
as  far  as  the  Bocky  mountams.  As  then  the 
beneficial  use  is  die  criterion  of  occupation, 
this  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired.  The  occupation  which 
we  have  just  considered  differs  as  widely  f^om 
a  pastoral  as  that  does  from  an  agricultural  oc- 
cupation ;  and  the  extent  of  contiguous  country 
to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  prior  right 
will  differ  in  all  these  cases.  In  regard  to  ag- 
ricultural colonies  like  those  on  our  Facinc 
coast,  it  has  been  argued  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  Great  Britain  that  much  de- 
pends on  the  magnitude  and  population  of  the 
settlement,  and  on  the  facility  with  which  the 
vacant  a^acent  land  may  within  a  short  time 
be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such 
population,  compared  with  the  probability  of 
its  being  occupied  and  settled  from  any  other 
quarter. — ^The  principles  of  occupancy  have  a 
partial  application  in  the  American  doctrine 
of  preemption.  Our  preemption  laws  are  ex- 
pressly framed  with  the  intention  of  giving 
preferences  in  the  allotment  of  the  public  lands 
to  "  settlers"  and  *'  occupants."  lliese  words 
have  been  officially  construed  and  declared  to 
mean  those  who  personally  cultivate  and  re- 
side on,  or  who  personally  cultivate,  use,  and 
manage  the  public  lands.  In  short,  to  .consli- 
tute  a  settler  or  occupant  within  the  meaning 
of  these  laws,  the  party  must  have  a  direct 
personal  connection  with  the  land  which  he 
claims.  Residence  on  the  land  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  this  is  not  indispensable. 
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When  a  settlement  and  occupation  is  intended 
to  be  made,  and  is  actnallj  n^e,  so  &r  as  cir- 
camstances  permit,  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  sati^died.  Under  the  existing  laws,  an 
agricaltoral  pre^mptor  may  enter  160  acres  or 
a  ouarter  section  of  land,  provided  only  he 
mal^e  improvements  and  erect  a  dwelling  honse 
upon  it.  Gnltivation  of  the  whole  section  is 
evidently  not  a  precedent  condition  of  the  set- 
tler's right.  Between  the  moment  when  he 
tnms  the  first  sod  and  that  when  the  whole 
claim  is  enclosed  and  brought  under  actual 
cultivation,  much  time  must  necessarily  elapse. 
But  the  occupant's  right  is  fixed  by  his  very 
first  act  of  improvement  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ownership ;  and  if  he  furnish  sufficient 
indicia  of  this  intent,  this  right  and  the  benefits 
of  prior  occupancy  will  be  assured  to  him. 

OCEAN,  the  great  body  of  salt  water  which 
surrounds  the  continents  and  covers  more  than 
three  fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
By  the  configuration  of  the  lands  which  rise 
above  its  surface,  it  is  partially  separated  into  a 
number  of  divisions,  known  by  distinct  names, 
as  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and 
Antarctic  oceans,  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate 
articles  under  those  names.  The  last  named  is 
divided  from  the  Pacific,  not  by  intervening 
bodies  of  land,  but  by  the  imaginary  line  of 
the  Antarctic  circle.  The  nearly  landlocked 
arms  of  the  ocean  are  designated  as  seas,  bays^ 
and  gulfs.  All  these  bodies  of  water  are  united 
together  in  one  great  system,  and  are  kept  of 
nearly  uniform  composition,  notwithstanding 
numerous  local  causes  of  change,  chiefly  by 
means  of  great  currents  which  circulate  througn 
them.  Some  of  these  currents  are  of  vast  ex* 
tent,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the  oceans 
to  which  they  belong,  and  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions they  move  wiUiout  cessation  in  the  great 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the  waters.  Some 
are  submarine,  moving  in  one  direction,  while 
the  waters  at  the  surface  move  in  another. 
They  are  set  in  motion  by  differences  of  temper- 
ature, by  planetary  attraction,  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  trade  winds,  &c.  Prominent  among 
the  important  objects  they  serve,  beside  that 
already  named  of  equalizing  the  quality  of  the 
sea  water  itself  is  the  effect  they  have  upon  the 
climates  of  the  globe,  the  waters  warmed  by 
the  tropical  heats  carrying  and  diffusing  their 
elevatea  temperature  into  colder  regions  and 
those  from  the  arctic  seas  spreading,  with  the 
iceberg  which  they  float  alon^,  a  portion  of  the 
excessive  cold  of  those  inhospitable  climes  over 
the  temperate  latitudes.  In  extreme  latitudes, 
arctic  or  tropic,  the  sea  acts  in  various  ways  to 
moderate  the  excessive  cold  or  heat  It  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  vapors  that  are  wafted  over 
the  earth  and  fall  in  rain,  feeding  the  riverSi 
which  in  turn  yield  back  to  the  ocean  its  waters. 
— A  striking  feature  in  the  ocean  is  its  saltness. 
This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  which,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  and  car> 


bonate  of  lime,  iodine,  and  broonde  of  nap*- 
rium,  forms  about  A  of  the  total  veigfai  of  tht 
aqueous  solution.  The  proportioQ  of  nit  varici 
in  different  places,  sometimea  ezoccdiag  4  per 
cent  It  is  large  where  the  water  kdtepm 
but  does  not  increase  with  the  depth.  Thoa|^ 
inland  seas  generaUy  contain  lees  adt,  ths  Med- 
iterranean contains  mere  of  it  than  the  oemm 
itself;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  water  eiA  cf 
the  straits  of  Gibr^tar  has  been  focmd  to  be 
1.0888,  while  that  of  water  firom  the  oecas 
west  of  the  straits  was  1.0294^  The  ipccife 
gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  b  aboH 
1.0277.  The  saline  elements  of  the  water  aif 
be  derived  from  geological  formatiooa  rooit 
ing  in  great  part  of  such  elenoeots ;  boi  rtnla 
of  this  diaracter  always  bear  evideoee  «f  bcn{ 
deposited  from  ancient  oceans,  so  that  this  dcrv 
vation  throws  no  light  upon  the  real  aosret  d 
the  salt  In  different  pails  of  the  oceea  rwm 
substances  introduced  by  great  riven  mo&j 
locally  the  composition  of  its  waters;  and  £« 
the  strata  ben^UJi  the  sea  there  no  doubt  tm^ 
nate  mineral  ^ringa,  such  as  i^pear  upoa  ti« 
land.  Springs  of  fresh  water  are  knovm  it 
many  places  to  rise  up  throng  the  salt  wifia. 
and  some  of  them  even  furnish  snpfiutf  to 
vessels. — The  color  of  the  sea,  coauMwtlj  6t- 
scribed  as  bluish  green,  is  by  no  means  uuJdne, 
and  the  reason  of  the  changes  of  its  hoc  »  a- 
explained.  In  the  tropics  it  is  at  one  tiac  m 
indigo  blue,  then  a  deep  green,  a&d  ^aa  t 
slate  ^y;  the  clouds  appear  to  have  bo  isis- 
ence  m  producing  these  changes.  Upo«  «■• 
coasts  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue  k  amnsL 
and  elsewhere  the  water  i^ypeara  limk,  « 
white,  or  beautifully  tran^Mirent.  In  the  Urk 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  the  crystal  cJtarw 
of  the  water  is  wonderful ;  at  the  depth  ef  SI 
or  25  fathoms  small  objects  may  be  dwetnti 
upon  the  sandy  bottom,  apparently  magnilM  )f 
the  water  itself. — ^The  depth  of  the  ocean  b  jipj 
uncertain,  and  has  been  greatly  overrated.  TW 
difficulties  of  deep  sea  soundings  are  relerrtd  It 
in  the  article  Atlaktio  Ocxjur ;  aad  they  sn 
of  such  a  nature  that  little  depeDdetiet  earn  St 
placed  on  results  exceeding  2,000  fiftiiMs  «r 
12,000  feet  Lines  have  been  run  out  tcvvcm 
miles,  but  the  weights  used  could  scarcvij  ka*t 
drawn  them  down  more  than  a  mile  and'a  betf 
on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  lines  throafik 
the  water.  Currents  of  water  at  differcetdtp^ 
act  upon  them,  and  carry  them  off  froa  a^rtf^- 
tical  course.  From  calculations  made  by  <  ~ 
of  the  U.  8.  coast  survey,  based  on  obe 
of  the  time  in  which  waves  raised  by  i 
quake  in  Japan  on  Dec.  28,  1854,  we 
mitted  to  San  Frsncisco  and  San  Die^  m  Cu- 
fomia,  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  wook  bt 
fVom  2,100  to  2,500  fathoms.  With  the  6tfA 
the  pressure  increases  at  the  rate  of  abo«i  U 
lbs.  to  the  inch  in  every  84  feet  The  vsav 
however  is  so  little  compressible,  xhtX  ;&• 
comparative  wei^t  of  any  body  and  of  the 
water  at  different  depths  remains  very  i 
the  same;  what  woola  sink  therefore 
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BiurfiM^  Bhonld  continue  to  sink  at  all  depths. 
The  pressare,  however,  heoomes  enormous  far 
below,  and  porons  bodies,  as  wood,  which  are 
sunk  and  drawn  np,  are  entirely  saturated  with 
water,  which,  taking  the  place  of  the  lighter 
air  that  fillea  them,  canses  the  wood  to  sink. 
Soundings  have  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  presents  almost  as  irregular  a  surface  as  the 
land.  Shoals  are  the  more  elevated  plateaus  in 
the  ocean.  Their  surfaces  slope  away  into  the 
deep  water,  and  in  some  localities  the  plummet 
sinks  suddenly  at  their  sides  to  great  depths. 
The  slopes  of  precipitous  mountains  in  the  sea, 
as  those  of  St  Helena,  are  continued  below  the 
water,  and  at  150  feet  from  the  apparent  base 
of  the  precipitous  cliffs  no  bottom  has  been 
found  at  160  fathoms. 

OCEAJN",  an  E.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by  Metetecunk  and 
Tom's  rivers  and  several  creeks;  area,  about 
550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,209.  A  sand 
beach  from  i  to  1  m.  wide  extends  alonff  the 
coast,  and  between  it  and  the  mainland  are 
two  lagoons,  Bamegat  bay  and  Little  Egg 
Harbor  inlet.  The  surface  is  level,  and  much 
of  it  covered  with  pine  forests ;  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.  Iron  is  found  and  manufactured 
in  large  aaantities  in  the  north.  The  agricul- 
tural productions  in  1850  were  108,474  bushels 
of  Indiim  com,  22,088  of  rye,  88,219  of  pota- 
toes, 6,679  tons  of  hay,  and  78,059  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. There  were  5  grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  19 
charcoal  works,  22  churches,  and  2,189  pupils 
attending  public  schoob.    Oapital,  Tom^s  River. 

OOEiOtA,  aW.  CO.  of  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, drained  by  White  and  Maskego  rivers; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,766.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.  Oapi- 
tal, Lackeminto. 

OOEAKIA,  or  OcEAincA,  a  name  given  by 
geographers  to  a  fifth  division  of  the  world, 
which  includes  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
between  Asia,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  and  America.  It  comprehends  the  In- 
dian archipelago,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

OOEAIhIDS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  class 
of  nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
Tliey  were  8,000  in  number,  and  were  said  to 
have  an  equ^  number  of  brothers. 

OCEANUS,  a  Grecian  divinity,  god  of  the 
water,  which  was  believed  to  encircle  the 
whole  earth.  AccordJIng  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  QsBa  (Heaven  and  Earth), 
and  the  eldest  of  the  Titans. 

OCELLUS  LUOANUS,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  5th  century 
B.  0.  The  works  attributed  to  him  were :  "  On 
Law,"  "  On  Kingly  Rule  and  Piety,"  and  "  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Whole,"  the  last  of  which, 
originally  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  is  the 
only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us.  This  trea- 
tise, which  Tennemann  pronounces  apocryphal. 
Is  divided  into  4  chapters,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  the  whole  {to  irw)  has  no  beginning 
nor  end,  and  that  men  have  always  existed. 


The  best  editions  are  by  A.  F.  W.  Rudolphi 
nLeipsic,  1801-'8).  and  Mullach  (Berlin,  1846). 
Ocellus  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Taylor  in  1881. 

OCELOT,  an  American  group  of  medium- 
'  sized  cats,  of  slender  and  elegant  proportions, 
without  tufts  to  the  ears,  and  with  more  or 
less  elongated  and  connected  spots  divergins 
in  longitudinal  rows  backward  and  downward 
from  file  shoulders,  of  a  yellowish  color  bor- 
dered with  black.  The  common  ocelot  (fdis 
pardalUy  linn.)  is  about  8  feet  long  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  about  15  inches 
additional ;  the  general  color  is  grayish,  with 
large  fawn-colored,  black-bordered  spots  form- 
ing oblique  bands  on  the  flanks;  ears  black, 
with  a  white  spot  below;  chin  and  throat 
white,  with  a  black  bar  beneath  the  former 
and  another  under  the  neck ;  2  black  lines  on 
the  side  of  the  forehead  and  2  behind  each 
eye ;  under  surface  white,  with  irregular  black 
patches ;  tail  above  black,  with  narrow  bands 
of  white.  Specimens  vary  much  in  their 
markings,  in  the  tinge  of  tbe  tawny  spots,  in 
the  chain-like  character  of  the  streaks,  and 
in  the  spots  and  blotches  on  the  legs.  It  is 
found  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  in  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  the  south-western  United  States. 
The  head  is  short,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the 
body  slender,  tail  moderate,  and  hair  soft  and 
not  very  thick.  It  is  called  leopard  and  tiger 
cat  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  rather  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  dimbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  ani- 
mals and  birds ;  though  active  and  muscular, 
it  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  gentle  and  playfbl  in 
captivity,  unless  fed  on  raw  meat  exclusively; 
it  IS  very  graceful  and  quick  in  its  movements, 
and  when  pursued  takes  to  a  tree ;  it  is  seldom 
seen  on  the  open  plains,  preferring  woods  and 
thickets.  From  its  small  size,  it  is  little  to  be 
feared  by  the  herdsman ;  but  from  the  beauty 
of  tiie  skin,  which  is  worth  about  $2,  it  is 
always  killed  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  In 
the  linked  ocelot  {F,  catenata^  H.  Smith),  by 
many  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  last, 
the  markings  are  more  lengthened,  the  ground 
color  more  reddish,  and  the  body  and  limbs 
stouter.  The  long-tailed  ocelot  {F,  macroura^ 
Neuwied)  is  often  grayish  tawny  yellow,  paler 
below,  with  irregular  unenclosed  longitudinal 
markings  on  the  body ;  of  a  total  length  of  44 
inches,  the  tail  forms  about  19,  and  is  semi- 
annulated,  black  at  the  tip.  Another  allied 
n>ecies,  inhabiting,  like  all  the  above,  South 
America,  is  the  margay  {F,  tigrina,  Linn.) ;  it 
is  18  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches ;  the 
color  is  tawny  yellow,  with  black  lines  and 
bands  upon  the  head,  neck,  and  throat;  the 
open  spots  of  the  body  enclose  a  reddish  centre, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  black  line ;  the  limbs 
are  spotted  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black.   . 

OOHRA.    See  Okba. 

OCHRE,  earthy  oxide  of  iron  employed 
wiUi  oil  as  a  paint.  When  obtained  as  a  na- 
tive product  it  is  intermixed  with  argillaceous 
or  calcareous  earth;  and  it  is  also  prepared 
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by  the  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  pyri- 
tons  ores.  Deposits  of  it  are  produced  about 
springs  that  flow  from  rocky  beds  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  color  of  the  material  varies  with  the  de- 
gree of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  may  be* 
changed  by  heat  from  yellow  to  brown  and 
red.  The  earthy  matters  present  also  affect 
its  color,  and  these  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
removed  by  washing,  the  heavy  sediments  re- 
niAining  behind.  For  the  finer  varieties  of 
ochre  these  sediments  are  ground  in  mills. 
Ochres  are  sold  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
coarser  sorts  are  sometimes  known  as  stone 
ochres.  A  kind  from  the  Persian  gulf  is  called 
Indian  red.  There  are  also  the  Spanish  brown, 
a  yellow  variety  known  as  the  French  ochre, 
tiie  Oxford  and  Roman  ochres  of  brownish 
vellow  colors,  and  others  distinguished  merely 
Dy  the  names  of  their  colors.  Dr.  Thomson 
states  that  the  term  ochre  is  applied  to  native 
oxides  of  cerium,  molybdenum,  lead,  tungsten, 
chromium,  and  uranium. 

OOHTERLONY,  Sib  David,  a  British  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Boston,  Mass..  Feb.  12, 1758,  died 
in  India,  July  15, 1825.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  company, 
became  lieutenant  in  1778,  and  rose  through 
the  intervening  grades  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1803.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1808-^4,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad, 
in  1812  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1814  m^or- 
general.  In  the  Kepaulese  war  he  captured 
the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown, 
and,  receiving  the  chief  command,  brought 
the  war  to  a  close  in  March,  1816.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  knight  commander  of 
the  bath,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  receiv- 
ed from  the  East  India  company  a' pension  of 
£1,000  per  annum.  In  1817  he  also  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlimnent  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  and,  after  hav- 
ing served  in  various  other  important  posts, 
was  appointed  in  1822  resident  and  political 
agent  at  Rajpootana. 

OOKLEY,  Simon,  an  English  orientalist,  bom 
in  Exeter  in  1678,  died  in  Swavesey,  Oam- 
bridgeshire,  Aug.  9.  1720.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen^s  college,  Oambridge,  in  1705  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey,  and  in  1711 
chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of 
Oambrioge.  His  principal  work,  compiled  from 
Arabic  M8S.  in  the  Booleian  library  at  Oxford, 
was  a  "  History  of  the  Saracens"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1708-^18).  He  dates  the  2d  volume  from  Oam- 
bridge castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt  This  work  has  a  high  reputation,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  A  good  edition  of 
it  is  published  in  Bohn's  "  Standard  Library" 
(Jjonaon,  1848).  His  other  works  are:  Intnh 
duetto  ad  Linguoi  Orientala  (1706);  "History 
of  the  Present  Jews  throughout  Uie  World," 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Jewish  scholar 
Leo  Modena  (1707);  "The  Improvement  of 
Human  Reason,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hal 


Ebn  Tokdhan,''  from  the  Arable  0706);  ••Ai 
Account  of  South- West  Barbary''  0713);  ni 
a  new  translation  from  the  Arabic  veryhjc  ii 
the  second  "Apoonmhal  Book  of  £«dni^ 
(1716). 

OOMULGEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  about  SOO 
m.  long,  formed  by  8  brmnchea,  tka  Soot^ 
Yellow,  and  Ulco&uhacbee,  which  rat  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  state  and  unite  at  the  &  comer 
of  Newton  co.  It  flows  in  a  S.  6.  £.  ^reccioB 
till  toward  its  termination,  when  it  tvMi 
round  in  a  curve  to  the  N.  N.  £.  and  }ocm  tht 
Oconee  at  the  S.  extremitv  of  Montgomery  ea^ 
where  the  two  form  the  Altamaha.  It  reoarcs 
the  Little  Ocmulgee,  ita  principal  tribvxarj. 
about  10  m.  fW>m  its  month.  It  is  DAtigaUt  ijt 
steamboats  of  light  dranght  to  Maco&,  vW« 
there  is  a  fall  affording  ^reat  water  power. 

OOONEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  wh(db  hm*  k 
Hall  CO.,  in  the  K.  £.  part  of  the  atile,  mk 
flows  in  a  8.  S.  £.  direction  nntil  ita  ioDctiat 
with  the  Ocmulffee  to  form  the  AhamaiM.  bi 
total  lenffth  is  about  250  m.,  aod  it  lanaripiMS 
for  small  steamers  to  MilledgeTfDei  100  » 
above  its  mouth. 

O'CONNELL,  Dakixl,  an  Irish  ar«tor,  pr^ 
tician,  and  agitator,  bom  at  Cmrfacn,  aear  Ca- 
hirciveen,  county  of  Kerry,  Aug.  tt,  ITTS,  Avl 
in  GenoiL  May  15,  1847.  He  wm  tha  cUaA 
son  of  Morgan  O'Connell,  a  CathoBc  gtntie- 
man  whose  family  was  of  very  aaoeai  mJk 


respectaUe  standing  in  the  aonth.  ct  IwlsiH^ 
and  who  lived  in  seclusion  on  a  anall 


amid  the  romantic  wilds  of  Kerry.  A  pov 
old  liedge  schoolmaster  named  David  Mijoay 
taught  Daniel  the  alphabet,  and  at  th«  apt  i 
18  Qie  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  at  ^^^^'^gfa*' 
Long  island,  near  Gove,  or  Queeostown  mt,m 
now  called.  Here  he  remained  about  a  T«r 
without  giving  much,  indication  of 
talents,  and  in  1791  was  sent  to  the  J« 
colle^  of  St  Omer  in  France.  The  pnanpni 
of  this  institution  wrote  of  him  at  the  eai  d 
a  year :  "  I  never  was  so  much  mistaka  ia  nj 
life  as  I  shall  be,  unless  he  be  de&dncd  tosi^ 
a  remarkable  figure  in  society.^*  In  the  fuflw- 
ing  year  O^Oonnell  spent  a  short  time  at  tW 
English  college  of  Douay ;  but  the  oetbrHk 
of  the  reign  of  terror  compelling  him  to  kace 
France,  he  returned  home,  and  in  1794  tsamtl 
himself  as  student  of  law  at  linooln**  Ibb»  Iha 
penal  laws  against  Oatholics  having  bean  acat- 
what  modified  during  his  absence,  and  th«  kca^ 
profession  having  been  thrown  open  to  pcrv^s 
of  that  creed.  Four  years  afterward  be  wm 
called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  distALjiiifc 
ed  as  a  brilliant  and  suooessfnl  advocatoL  & 
kept  aloof  from  politics  at  thia  time,  and  ^ai 
no  symnathy  with  the  violent  revolatiooc? 
spirit  of  the  period,  which  in  &ct  threa^r^  a 
his  life  he  opposed,  in  accordance  vit^  ks 
well  known  saying  that  "  he  would  acMpi  d 
no  social  amelioration  at  the  cost  o^  a  siai^ 
drop  of  blood."  His  first  political  speech  wm 
made  at  Dublin,  Jan.  18,  1800,  at  a  iiK«tix^  y< 
Catholics  held  to  petition  agaioBt  the  prvpuM^ 
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legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the 
intervention  of  the  military.  From  this  period 
dates  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 

Sablic  agitator.  In  1802  he  married  his  consin 
[ary,  daughter  of  Dr.  O'Connell  of  Tralee. 
and  in  a  few  years  was  in  good  practice  and 
had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  barrister. 
He  now  became  gradually  absorbed  in  politics, 
and  was  soon  the  acknowledged  leader  of  po- 
litical reform  in  Ireland.  He  devoted  himself 
witli  surprising  force  and  energy  to  the  Catho- 
lic question  as  it  was  called,  that  is  to  say,  the 
qnestion  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  political  equality  with  Protestants. 
Alluding  to  this  period  of  his  life  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1842,  he  says:  "For  more  than 
20  years  before  emancipation,  the  burden  of 
the  cause  was  thrown  upon  mo.  I  had  to  ar- 
range the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  resolutions, 
to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  ex- 
amine the  case  of  each  person  complaining  of 
practical  grievances,  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to 
animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent 
and  the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
breakers  of  the  law,  to  guard  against  multiplied 
treachery,  and  at  all  times  to  oppose  at  every 
peril  the  powerful  and  multitudmous  enemies 
of  the  cause.  At  that  period,  and  for  more 
than  20  years,  there  was  no  day  that  I  did  not 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much 
more,  to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  that  without  receiving  or  allowing  the 
offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for  the  personal 
expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the 
cause  itself."  In  1815  Mr.  O'Connell,  having 
in  one  of  his  speeches  applied  the  term  **  beg- 
garly" to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  was  chal- 
lenged by  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  city 
government.  A  duel  ensued,  and  D'Esterre 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  ultimately  died. 
For  this  event  he  ever  afterward  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  never  again  accepted  or 
offered  a  challenge.  In  1828  the  agitation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill  reached 
its  greatest  height  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  association.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr. 
O'Oonnell  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Clare  in  parliament, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  miyority.  On  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  seat,  he  refused  as  a  Roman 
Oi^olic  to  take  the  test  oaths  which  had  been 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
tiiose  who  held  his  faith.  His  firm  attitude  on 
this  point  commanded  general  attention,  and 
led  to  protracted  and  animated  discussions  both 
in  parliament  and  before  the  people.  The  agita- 
tion in  Ireland,  under  his  skilful  guidance,  rose 
to  such  a  formidable  height  that  at  length  the 
preat  leaders  of  the  conservative  and  Protestant 
party,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, became  alarmed  and  resolved  to  concede 
emaDoipation  to  the  Catholics.  Parliament 
met  Feb.  6,  1829 ;  the  speech  from  the  throne 
recommended  a  final,  equitable,  and  satisfac- 
tory a^ji^stment  of  the  Catholic  claims;  in  the 
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course  of  the  session  the  last  of  the  civil  disa- 
bilities to  which  the  Catholics  had  been  so  long 
subject  were  repealed ;  and  in  May  Mr.  O'Oon- 
nell  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  parliament. 
He  was  received  by  the  house  with  marked 
coldness,  and  was  both  disliked  and  feared.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  audience,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  parlia- 
mentary orators.  In  1880  he  declined  the  re- 
presentation for  Clare,  and  was  elected  by 
nis  native  county  of  Kerry.  Subsequently  he 
represented  Dublin  from  1832  to  June,  1886, 
and  again  in  1837.  In  the  latter  part  of  1835 
he  was  elected  for  Kilkenny,  and  in  1841  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  the  same  year  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin.  To  keep  alive  the  spirit 
and  activity  of  his  followers,  which  seemed  like- 
ly to  subside  with  the  removal  of  the  Catho- 
lic grievances,  O'Connell  proclaimed  during  his 
first  year  in  parliament,  that  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  umon  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice for  the  latter  kingdom.  Though  he  stead- 
fastlv  maintained  this  position  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,'  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
expectation  that  the  repeal  would  ever  be 
effected,  but  used  the  agitation  of  it  as  a  wea- 
pon with  which  to  menace  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  coerce  it  into  measures  of  ameli- 
oration. To  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
income  he  had  suffered  by  relinquishing  his 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  reward  his  public 
services,  an  annual  subscription  was  organized 
among  the  Irish  people,  under  the  denomination 
of  "  rent,"  and  paid  to  Mr.  OTonnell,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  involved  him  in  much  oblo- 
quy. £i  1842  and  1848  immense  gatherings,  or 
monster  meetings  as  they  were  called,  were 
held  by  the  repealers  on  the  royal  hill  of  Tara, 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  the  Rath  of  Mullagh- 
mast,  and  other  places  renowned  in  Irish  his- 
tory and  in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  the 
people.  Some  of  tiicse  assemblages  were 
estimated  at  500,000  persons,  and  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  them  imposing  ui  appearance 
as  well  as  in  numbers.  The  liberator,  as 
O'Connell  was  now  familiarly  called,  appeared 
at  them,  making  speeches  of  the  most  violent 
and  exciting  character,  but  taking  extreme 
care  in  action  to  keep  his  followers  with- 
in the  bounds  of  law.  At  length  he  called  a 
monster  meeting  at  Clontarf  near  Dublin  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  8,  1843 ;  and  the  preparations  for 
it,  including  a  body  of  "  repeal  cavalry,"  had 
such  a  military  air  that  the  government  thought 
it  time  to  interfere.  On  Oct.  7  a  proclamation 
was  issued  declaring  the  public  peace  to  be 
endangered  by  these  meetings,  and  warning  all 
persons  to  keep  away  from  Clontarf.  O'Con- 
nell,  who  with  all  his  violence  of  language  was 
ever  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  countermanded 
the  meeting,  and  the  people  generally  stayed 
away.  On  Oct.  14  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  government,  together  with  his  son  and 
8  of  his  coa^utors,  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
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sedidon,  and  unlawful  assembling.  They  were 
tried  in  the  following  Febmary,  and  found 
gniltj.  O*0onnell  was  sentenced  to  imnrison- 
ment  for  12  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,000, 
and  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  7 
years.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Judges  was 
reversed.  This  trial,  however,  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  repeal  association  and  the  repeal 
movement,  though  for  a  while  the  monster 
meetings  continued  and  the  agitation  for  re- 
p^  was  actively  kept  up.  But  very  soon  dis- 
sensions broke  out  between  O^Oonnell  and 
some  of  his  associates  who  formed  the  party 
of  "  Young  Ireland,*'  who  scoffed  at  his  renun- 
ciation of  physical  force  in  seeking  political  re- 
forms and  were  impatient  for  insurrection  and 
war.  A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  him  in 
1845,  when  it  was  shown  by  a  thorough  and 
careftil  investigation  that,  while  holding  forth 
against  o})pression  in  public,  and  drawing  from 
the  contributions  of  the  peasantry  a  princely 
income  on  the  ground  of  his  exertions  in  be- 
hidf  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity,  he  was 
himscJf  a  middleman,  holding  land  on  low 
leases  from  the  landlord,  and  gaining  profits 
out  of  a  tenantry  in  *'a  lost,  wretched,  and 
neglected  condition.''  He  was  furious  at  the 
exposure,  but  the  facts  were  proved  agamst 
him.  He  grew  anxious  and  feeble  and  at 
length  ill,  and  had  to  abandon  political  agi- 
tation altogether,  to  which  indeed  the  famine 
now  creeping  over  Ireland  put  a  sudden  stop. 
The  distress  of  his  country  painfully  augment- 
ed his  own  sufferings,  and  at  length  his  physi- 
cians directed  that  newspapers  should  be  kept 
from  him  and  no  one  admitted  to  his  presence 
who  would  speak  of  Ireland.  Early  in  1847 
he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  hoping  to 
die  at  the  holy  city  and  under  the  blessing  of 
the  pope.  But  he  sank  too  rapidly  for  this. 
He  was  carried  to  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and 
lastly  to  Genoa,  where  he  died.  At  his  own 
request  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  carried  to 
Rome,  and  his  body  taken  back  to  Ireland, 
where  it  received  a  magnificent  funeral. — ^Ali- 
son, the  tory  historian,  who  was  once  examin- 
ed for  8  hours  by  Mr.  O'Connell  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  thus  describes 
his  person  and  character :  *^  In  appearance  he 
was  striking;  he  would  have  been  remarked 
among  a  mousand.  His  countenance  was 
neither  handsome  nor  conmianding,  but  it  had 
something  in  it  which  irresistibly  attracted 
the  attention.  Strong  and  square-built,  his 
figure  conveyed  the  idea  of  great  personal 
strength ;  quick,  but  evasive,  his  eye  gave  the 
impression  of  Jesuitical  cunning.  He  scarce 
ever  looked  you  in  the  face.  In  manners  he 
was,  when  he  chose,  extremely  pleasing ;  none 
eonld  exhibit  when  he  desired  it  more  cour- 
tesy, or  was  a  more  agreeable  companion;  and 
none,  when  otherwise  inclined,  could  let  fiy  a 
more  fearful  volley  of  vulgar  abuse.  ...  He 
balonffed  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  St 
Frands  rather  than  that  of  the  French  revolu- 


tion«  Pope  Hildebrand  was  not 
to  the  interests  of  the  holv  tee ;  Peter  the  H«^ 
mit  did  not  powees  in  a  hi^^er  decree  thm  m% 
of  rousing  and  violently  moving  the  grtmt  U4f 
of  the  neople.  His  abilitiea  wera  ti  a  very 
high  oraer — ^no  man  doea  soch  ttuagt  wuiMm 
great  powers ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  CMt  aapc- 
rior  to  his  achievements.  Parn^f^tm^tm  n- 
proy  was  his  true  charaoteristio.  Ha  was  bon 
an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  aoprooM;  \m,  k* 
was  neither  more  nor  less.  He  had  rcnarfcaUi 
talents,  but  no  genius,  and  still  leas  iMie  or  n^ 
finement.  To  great  powera  ci  oratory  W 
united  a  marvellous  faculty  for  mona^  tke 
multitude With  equal  f^eSxj  W  ad- 
dressed the  house  of  commons  in  a  pov«f£ 
legal  argument,  and  harangued  the  eketon  d 
Glare  in  strains  of  disgraceful  ribaldry ;  wok 
equal  truth  he  in  the  aame  breath  cJkd  tfe 
Irish  'the  finest  peasantry  upon  earth,*  mi 
heaped  opprobrium  upon  the  *  atonted  ooquni ' 
who  haa  delivered  Europe,  and  the  'bipa 
Peel '  who  had  endangered  his  own  fiaae  to 
strike  the  fetters  of  religiona  intokraM*  x 
Europe.''— See  the  *'  life  and  Speeches  U  Dm- 
iel  O'Connell,''  by  his  son  John  OXxomL 
M.  P.  (2  vols.,  London,  1846). 

O'CONNOR,  Abthub,  a  leader  ia  the  IrU 
rebellion  of  1798,  bom  in  1763,  £ed  mmt  >V 
mours,  France,  April  25,  185S.  He  vaa  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1788,  became  a  ■wmber 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  axid  made  a  mech  m 
favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  whkk  a»  of- 
fended his  unde.  Lord  LonffuerOlew  thil  he  ^i- 
inherited  him.  bubsequenUy  Joining  the  ainii 
Irishmen,  he  became  one  of  their  direcaecy  if 
five,  and  in  1796  was  arrested  on  a  chm»  if 
high  treason,  but  was  finally  diachafiped.  los- 
ing gone  to  France,  he  was  arrested  wsa  « 
his  return,  tried,  and  acquitted ;  bat  bcng  hM 
in  detention  he  escaped,  and  took  up  bis  r» 
dence  in  France.  In  1804  he  waa  r  wrrf  lr 
Napoleon  lieutenant-general,  And  sobai 
general  of  division.  About  1809  he 
the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  GkM 
whose  works  he  is  said  to  have  edited.  Ba 
published  ^'  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Peityi.  a 
reply  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  two  Letts*  «■ 
the  State  of  Ireland"  (1796) ;  «'  Lettoa  v>  Ev. 
Camden"  (1798) ;  ''  The  Present  ecateoT Gntf 
Britain"  (1804) ;  and,  under  the  asamaad  m^ 
of  Condorcet  O'Connor,  a  volome  aon^  ^ 
Bourbons  and  monarchy  in  general  (]^!90i 

O'CONNOR,  FsABors  Edwajok  a  kttdtf  ^ 
the  chartists  in  England,  bom  at  Daaioea  C»- 
tle,  CO.  Heath,  Ireland,  in  1796,  died  at  Sta- 
ting Hill,  near  London,  Aug.  30,  18£^  EMtv 
attaching  himself  to  the  radical  party,  he  vw 
in  1832  returned  to  parliament  by  th«  ceorr 
of  Cork.  Reelected  in  1886,  he  wm  TiiBnii'f 
on  the  ground  of  disqualificatiofi,  and  frxm 
that  time  agitated  the  rights  of  the  k>  v«r  elat- 
es so  constantly,  in  puUio  addreates  and  a  1* 
journal  called  the  **  Northern  8tar,**  th^  ba 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  tha  < 
party,  and  in  1847  was  elected  by  it  to  i 
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b  from  Nottingham.  The  failure  of  his  ef- 
forts (see  Ohabtibm)  produced  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind ;  and  during  a  visit  to  America^ 
ingaaity  became  clearly  developed.  While  still 
a  member  of  parliament,  he  was  taken  to  a  lu- 
natic asylum  at  Ohiswick,  and  there  remained 
till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  a^ury  find- 
ing, on  an  application  for  a  commission  of  lu- 
nacy in  1853,  that  he  had  been  of  unsound 
mind  on  and  since  Jan.  16,  1852.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  his 
admirers. 

OOONTO,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bounded  N.  E. 
bj  JGchigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  mostly 
bj  the  Menomonee  river,  and  S.  E.  by  Green 
baj;  area,  2,268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  1,501. 
It  is  druned  by  the  Oconto,  Pishtego,  Wolf, 
and  other  rivers,  and  is  covered  with  pine 
forests.  Cfi^ital,  Joneses  Mill. — ^The  Oconto 
ri?er  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and 
flowing  first  southward  and  then  eastward,  falls 
into  Oreen  bay. 

0(X)SIN6O,  a  town  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Chia{>as,  65  m.  S.  E.  from  Oiudad  Real ;  pop. 
4,000.  It  derives  its  principal  interest  from  a 
leries  of  extraordinary  aboriginal  monuments 
in  its  vicinity,  which  closely  resemble  those  of 
Palenque,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
contemporaneous.  They  have  been  in  part 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  ^*  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Central  America,"  and  by  Capt. 
Dopaix  in  his  report  to  the  Spanish  crown  on 
the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 

OCTAVE.    See  Music. 

OCTAVIA,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Augus- 
tas, and  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  died  in  11  B.  0. 
She  was  married  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  from 
whom  Julius  Ccesar  was  anxious  to  have  her 
divorced  in  order  that  she  might  be  united  to 
Pompey ;  but  as  the  latter  declined  the  propo- 
iition,  she  continued  to  live  ouietly  with  her 
husband  until  his  death  in  41  B.  0.  The  alli- 
ance between  Octavius  and  Antony  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  to  the 
Utter.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
eastern  expedition,  and  by  her  mediation  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation  between  him  and  her 
brother  in  86,  whto  the  prospect  of  an  open 
rapture  was  inuninent.  Antony,  now  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  fell 
again  under  tiie  influence  of  Cleopatra;  and 
when  in  85  Octavia  went  to  the  East  with  re- 
cnforoements  of  men  and  money,  he  accepted 
the  aid,  but  refbsed  to  meet  her,  requesting 
her  to  return  after  she  had  come  so  far  as 
Athens.  She  would  not,  however,  on  her  ar- 
rival home,  take  any  part  against  her  husband, 
bat  remained  at  his  house  and  educated  his 
children ;  yet  in  82  Antony  reouited  her  con- 
duct by  sending  her  a  bill  of  oivorce.  After 
his  detihy  in  spite  of  the  wrongs  received  from 
him,  she  brou^t  up  his  children  by  Fulvia,  and 
even  those  by  Cleopatra.  Octavia  had  5  ohUdren, 
3  by  Maroellus  and  2  daughters  by  Antony ;  fit>m 
the  two  latter  were  descended  the  emperors 
Caligula,  Oaudius,  and  Nero.     She  was  pos- 


sessed of  great  accomplishments,  was  virtuous 
in  an  age  of  licentiousness,  and  was  Tmiver^ 
sally  considered  the  superior  of  Cleopatra  in 
beauty.  Augustus  erected  an  important  pub- 
lic building  between  the  circus  Flaminius  and 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  he  named  in 
honor  of  his  sister  Porticus  Octavisd. 

OCTAVIUS.    See  Augustus. 

OCTOBER  (Lat  oetOy  eight),  the  10th  month 
of  the  year.  In  the  Roman  calendar  it  was 
ori^naUy  the  8th  month,  whence  its  name, 
which  it  retained  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  been  changed  from  March  to  Janu- 
ary. In  the  Roman  mythology  October  was 
sacred  to  Mars. 

OD  (Sanscrit  ra,  to  blow ;  whence  the  old 
German  wodan,  all-pervading,  Odin,  the  om- 
niscient deity ;  and  thus  od^  the  all-pervading 
force),  a  supposed  universal  force  of  nature, 
which  Baron  Karl  von  Reichenbach  claims  to 
have  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations 
commenced  in  1844,  but  which  is  not  recog- 
nized by  scientific  men  generally  as  entided  to 
a  place  in  established  science.  Without  under- 
taking to  discuss  the  subject,  we  shall  place 
ourselves  on  Reichenbach^s  standpoint  while 
describing  his  theory.  Od,  according  to  him, 
pervades  all  nature,  and  is  akin  to  the  great 
physical  forces  of  electricity,  magnetism,  chemi- 
cal affinity,  heat,  light,  &c.,  and  always  accom- 
panies them,  so  that  wherever  they  are  in 
action  od  is  developed,  and  the  strength  of  its 
most  active  development  is  often  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  of  their  action.  In  living  ani- 
mals, in  effervescing  and  fermenting  liquids,  in 
putrefying  substances,  in  magnets,  and  in  gal- 
vanic batteries,  od  is  briskly  generated.  It 
radiates  fr*om  the  generators,  and  its  rays  pass 
through  all  kinds  of  matter,  at  a  speed  of  about 
100  feet  per  minuto,  slower  than  light  and 
more  rapid  than  heat.  As  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  there  is  a  polar  dualism,  so  also 
there  is  in  od ;  it  has  two  poles,  the  positive 
and  negative,  which  keep  company  ren>ectively 
with  the  electric  and  magnetic  positive  and 
negative  poles.  These  odic  poles  appear  in  all 
organic  substances.  The  human  body  is  od- 
positive  on  the  left  side  and  od-negative  on 
the  right.  Amorphous  substances  are  unipolar 
taken  singly,  but  taken  collectively  they  show 
an  odio  dualism,  those  having  the  strongest 
affinity  for  oxygen  being  od-negative,  and 
oxygen  and  the  substances  having  the  least 
affinity  for  it  being  od-positive.  This  gradation 
of  amorphous  booses  frt>m  od-negative  to  od- 
positive  IS  called  the  od-chemical  order,  and  is 
found  to  correspond  with  the  electro-chemical 
order  established  by  Berzelius.  The  odio  radi- 
ation can  be  felt  and  seen  by  certain  persons 
called  sensitives,  who  have  a  peculiar  nervous 
susceptibility ;  while  the  minority  of  mankind, 
called  non-sensitives,  are  entirely  insensible 
to  the  odio  influences  and  impressions.  Odio 
sensidveness  has  many  symptoms,  among  which 
are  liability  to  somnambulism,  capability  of 
being  magnetiized,  inability  to  sleep  on  the  left 
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sido  'in  the  northern  hemisphere,  diBlike  of 
strong  yellow  colors,  fondness  for  bine  as  op- 
posed to  yellow,  dislike  of  crowds  and  close 
rooms,  and  dislike  of  fatty  and  fondness  for 
sourish  victuals.  The  meeting  of  like  odic 
poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  to  the 
sensitive,  while  an  agreeable  sensation  follows 
the  pairmg  of  unlike  poles.  The  points  of 
quartz  crystals  and  the  north  poles  of  magnets 
send  out  strong  emanations  of  positive  od,  and 
cause  a  cool  and  agreeable  feelmg  to  the  sensi- 
tive left  hand ;  while  the  base  of  the  crystal 
and  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  being  od- 
negative,  cause  a  lukewarm  and  disagreeable 
sensation  to  that  hand.  The  sensations  caused 
by  these  opposite  poles  are  the  reverse  on  the 
positive  right  hand.  The  odic  emanation  is 
felt  by  the  touch  as  though  it  were  a  breath ; 
and  it  is  also  seen  in  the  dark  by  the  sensitive, 
but  not  in  the  light.  The  odic  rays  are  per- 
ceived like  a  luminous  vapor,  and  substances 
which  generate  od  glow  with  their  own  od- 
light,  and  appear  as  if  incandescent  or  semi- 
transparent.  The  od-light,  like  solar  light,  has 
a  spectnim ;  the  rays  of  positive  od  are  blue, 
those  of  negative  od  yellow.  These  different 
colors  are  seen  by  sensitives  in  the  odic  emana- 
tions from  the  opposite  poles  of  crystals,  mag- 
nets, the  human  body,  &c.  The  earth  is  strongly 
odic,  being  od-negative  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  od-positive  in  the  southern.  If  a 
strong  bar  magnet  be  set  upright,  a  stream  of  od 
will  arise  from  it,  and  be  distinctly  visible  in  the 
dark  to  sensitives.  If  a  circular  iron  plate  be 
fastened  horizontally  on  top  of  the  bar,  an  odic 
rainbow  will  encircle  the  plate,  caused  by  the 
radiation  of  the  odic  light  from  its  circumfer- 
ence. The  color  will  be  blue  in  the  north ; 
green  in  the  north-west ;  yellowish  green  In 
the  west ;  yellow,  orange,  and  red  in  the  south ; 
grayish  red  and  gray  in  the  east,  changing 
again  to  blue  in  the  north.  The  causes  of 
many  singular  phenomena  not  hitherto  under- 
stood are  explained  by  the  odic  theory.  The 
reason  why  many  persons  cannot  sleep  on 
their  left  sides  (in  the  northern  hemisphere)  is 
because  the  northern  pole  of  the  earth,  being 
od-negative,  causes  a  disagreeable  feeling  to 
the  od-negative  left  side.  Similar  influences 
govern  the  occasional  dislike  of  yellow  and 
fondness  for  blue.  The  discomfort  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  a  person  looking  over 
our  shoulders  arises  from  the  pairing  of  like 
poles.  The  ghosts  seen  in  grave  yards  are 
the  odic  emanations  arising  from  putrefying 
corpses  on  fresh  graves,  and  seen  at  night  by 
sensitives.  Motion  of  all  kinds  develops  od, 
and  the  flowing  of  water  underground  may  by 
that  means  be  felt  by  sensitives ;  and  here  is  the 
secret  of  the  water  finders,  whose  divining  rod, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  moves 
only  when  the  odic  influence  of  the  flowing 
water  in  felt  in  the  sensitives^  feet  and  legs. 
Od  is  the  agent  or  force  by  which  mesmerism 
or  animal  magnetism  operates;  and  all  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  belong  within  the  domain 


of  od.  Od  is  a  universal  force.  Ve 
only  its  application  to  inflneocc  tb«  aa^mti 
frame  in  a  peculiar  way.  Amoni^  t4S«  m^ 
important  phenomena  of  odie  inflocik^e  m  ti 
erted  on  the  human  body  are  •omnambuli*-. 
and  cramp,  which  are  two  opposte  ttau*  «; 
the  nervous  system,  the  former  b«in^  trtxrtij 
and  the  latter  chiefly  confined  u»  •csjitni 
persons.  Somnambuliam  is  an  oi-^nMs^t 
state;  cramp,  od-positive.  In  high  scitotrif 
the  former  can  be  created  bj  a  few  dowmvv<s 
passes  of  the  hand  over  the  whole  Wivstk  ' 
the  body ;  the  latter  by  a  few  upward  p»«v 
— Such  are  the  main  phenomoia  of  od  «  «'. 
forth  in  Reichenbach^s  works,  tb«  cLkf  ' 
which  are  ^^The  Dynamics  of  Macftrtje' 
(translated  into  English  by  Dr.  A*i.\cmrr 
*'  The  Odic-Magnetic  Lette^^*'  and  *-  Tbc^Ma 
tive  Man  and  his  Relation  to  Od.** 

ODD  FELLOWS,  Iia>KPK3n>crr  Ossa  *t 
a  secret  charitable  society  exiMing  rfauf  j  t. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea.    Tht  ir- 
ginof  this  association  has  been  ascribed  by  »f 
writers  to  very  remote  periods  and  cticbniec 
personages.    According  to  one  acccumt,  i:  t:. 
known  among  the  Goths,   Hoba,  sad  c^i  * 
northern  nations  in  the  4th  oentary;  wm^ 
tablished  in  Spain  in  the  6th  ceBtnrr,  ia  pyir  .- 
gal  in  the  6th,  and  in  France  in  the  I3tii :  a.  i 
was  carried  from  France  to  En^isiid  by  J*.  J  • 
De   Neville  and  other  kni^itis,  wbv  s -t:-- 
there  a  "loyal  grand  lodge  of  hooorr  w- 
in  the  18th  century  was  changed  iiiSa  tS- 
der  of  odd  fellows.    Other  writen^  jrt  »  - 
fanciful,  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  rJoiss  * 
diers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  it»  nflse  t    '^ 
emperor  Titus,  who  is  alleged  to  hj^r  f»r  - 
them  odd  fellows  from  their  sin^uliritT.    ^?. 
another  class  of  writers,  anxious  to  i 
of  the  greatest  possible  antiquity,  j 
origin  of  the  order  to  Adam;  mod  sa  «=b«r 
procured  from  an  En^ish  lodge  in  l-nii.  >  * 
m  possession  of  the  grand  lodge  of  th*  Tsr  . 
States,  repr^ents  the  &ther  of  tn«iiirit^  b  - 
act  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  lodge    r^«« 
fables,  however,  have  been  totally  docM- 
of  late  years  by  the  authorities  of  tht  ■--■ " 
and  have  been  pronounced  absurd  by  tiserr* 
lodge  of  the  United  States.     lu  trve  l>4  r 
the  following.   In  the  latter  part  vi  iht  > 
century  lodges  or  societies  of  mechs&i*  &•* 
laborers  existed  in  London,  caHinz  tb  r-.-c    - 
*^  Ancient  and  Honorable  Loyal  <  idd  F« .  « * 
Their  meetings  were  for  conviviAl  |;-Tt««* 
and  were  generally  held  in  taverodL     I    '- 
came  the  custom  for  each  memUrr  «:«y  »  «  i-  i 
to  contribute  a  penny  to  form  a  fu:.*l  5  - 
relief  of  the  poor  among  them,  and  i-^T<«<r  a. 
defray  burial  expenses,  anil  to  proriti.  f.c'*  ^ 
ows  and  orphans.  In  1788  Jame»  M^-ctfo^^ 
wrote  for  a  London  lodge  of  this  Mrt  a ««  cc  •- 
current  in  the  lodges  of  the  order,  >«^' — -^' 

Wliero  fHcndahlm  lore,  and  tratk  aS  •:&•• 
Among  A  tnnd  of  brocherm. 

On  the  extension  of  the  order  to  Lit*  - . .    * 
lodges  united  in  a  general  »v»:cm  v  *.*i.  -  * 
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title  of  the  "Union  Order  of  Odd  Fellows," 
having  London  as  its  seat  of  government.  The 
institution  rapidly  spread  to  other  English 
cities,  and  in  1809  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
form it  and  to  abolish  its  convivial  character. 
This  innovation  was  opposed  by  the  m^jority, 
and  in  1818  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  re- 
form was  held  at  Manchester,  when  several 
lodges  seceded  from  the  union  order  and  formed 
the  "  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows."  In 
1825  a  central  standing  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  Manchester  to  govern  the  order  in  the 
interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  grand  lodge 
or  national  movable  committee,  as  it  is  termed. 
Dissensions  arose  which  led  to  secessions,  but 
the  "  Manchester  Unity"  remains  to  this  day 
ibe  main  body  of  British  odd  fellows,  and 
numbers  about  600,000  members  in  its  lodges. 
Odd  fellowship  in  the  United  States  owes  its 
introduction  to  Thomas  Wildey,  an  Englishman, 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  with  4  others  insti- 
tuted at  Baltimore,  April  26, 1819,  Washington 
lodge  No.  1,  which  soon  afterward  procured  a 
charter  from  the  Manchester  unity  as  the  grand 
lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States. — 
The  organization  of  the  order  becu's  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  free  masons.  The 
primary  body  is  the  subordinate  lodge,  which 
derives  its  power  from  a  charter  granted  by 
Uie  grand  lodge,  and  must  comprise  at  least  5 
members,  who  must  be  males  of  21  years  of 
age  or  upward.  They  make  their  own  laws 
and  manage  their  own  pecuniary  affairs,  require 
does  from  their  members  to  the  amount  gener- 
ally of  from  $4  to  $10  a  year,  pay  to  the  sick 
a  weekly  allowance,  and  assign  a  stated  sum  for 
the  burial  expenses  of  a  member  or  a  member's 
wife.  A  member  may  withdraw  at  any  time 
on  application,  and  by  paying  up  all  arrearages, 
either  to  unite  with  any  other  lodge,  or  entirely 
from  the  order.  In  due  season  fSter  initiation 
he  may  apply  for  and  receive  certificates  en- 
titling him  to  receive  the  first  5  degrees  of  the 
order  by  paying  certain  sums.  These  degrees, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  are 
termed :  1,  the  white  degree ;  2,  the  covenant 
degree;  3,  the  royal  blue  degree;  4,  the  re- 
membrance degree;  5,  the  scarlet  degree. 
There  is  beside  the  degree  of  Rebekah,  or  la- 
dies' degree,  which  was  instituted  by  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  United  States  in  Sept.  1851,  and 
is  conferred  on  members  of  the  scarlet  degree 
and  on  their  wives.  The  oflScers  of  a  subordi- 
nate lodge  are  the  noble  grand,  who  presides, 
the  vice  grand,  the  treasurer,  and  the  perma- 
nent and  recording  secretaries.  The  treasurer 
and  the  permanent  secretaries  are  elected  an- 
noaUy,  the  others  for  6  months.  A  person 
who  has  filled  the  office  of  noble  grand  for  6 
months  is  thereafter  styled  past  grand,  and  a 
special  degree  exists  to  which  they  alone  are 
eligible.  The  grand  lodge  of  a  state  is  formed 
of  past  grands  not  fewer  than  5  in  number. 
The  grand  lodge  derives  a  revenue  from  fees 
for  charters,  dispensations,  and  a  percentage  on 
the  revenues  of  subordinate  lodges.    Its  presid- 


ing officer  is  the  grand  master,  who  is  elected 
annually.  The  grand  lodge  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  representatives  elected 
biennially  by  the  state  grand  lodges.  Its  presid- 
ing officer  is  the  grand  sire,  who  must  also  be 
a  past  grand  master  of  a  state  lodge. — ^There  is 
also  within  these  lodges  a  separate  institution 
called  the  grand  encampment,  whose  mem- 
bers are  termed  patriarchs.  Those  only  are 
eligible  who  have  received  the  scarlet  degree 
in  the  surbordinate  lodges.  Superior  to  the 
encampments  there  is  in  each  state  a  grand  en- 
campment. The  elective  officers  of  an  encamp- 
ment are  a  chief  patriarch,  who  presides,  a  high 
priest,  a  senior  warden,  a  scribe,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  junior  warden.  Grand  encampments  are 
composed  of  all  past  chief  patriarchs  in  their 
jurisdiction,  and  in  some  states  also  of  past 
high  priests.  The  officers  of  a  grand  encamp- 
ment are  the  most  worthy  grand  patriarch, 
most  excellent  grand  high  priest,  right  worthy 
grand  senior  warden,  right  worthy  grand  ju- 
nior warden,  grand  scribe,  grand  treasurer,  and 
grand  representative. — In  1860,  according  to 
the  official  returns,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  8,548  lodges  and  178,818  members. 
The  amount  paid  for  relief  in  that  year  was 
$548,746.95,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes 
$72,450.95 ;  and  the  total  amount  for  80  years 
is  $8,478,528.41. 

ODE  (Gr.  o>^j7,  a  song),  a  lyrical  poem  of  an 
elevated  character,  composed  under  circum- 
stances of  mental  excitement,  poetic  exalta- 
tion, or  other  intellectual  emotion.  The  Greeks 
called  every  short  poem  intended  to  be  sung 
or  accompanied  by  instruments  an  ode.  Of 
antique  odes,  those  of  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
Horace  have  afforded  the  most  prominent 
models  to  modern  writers;  and  the  Pindaric 
ode  has  proved  the  parent  of  countless  varieties 
of  so  called  irregular  odes,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Greeks  admitted  an  absolute  license 
of  metre  in  poems  of  this  description.  The 
odes  of  Pindar,  however,  as  well  as  the  elabo- 
rate* choruses  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  are  con- 
structed on  a  scheme  of  metrical  regularity,  not 
less  perfect  than  that  discernible  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Alcseus,  Simonides,  and  Sappho,  and 
the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  Horace. 

ODENSE,  a  seaport  town  of  Denmark,  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  FQnen,  situated  on  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  86  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Copenhagen ;  pop.  in  1851,  11,122.  It  is 
a  prosperous  trading  town,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est places  in  Denmark.  Its  cathedral,  founded 
in  1080,  and  completed  in  1801,  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  Danish  kings.  The  town  has 
breweries,  distilleries,  founderies,  and  woollen 
mills.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odin, 
whose  grave  is  pointed  out  in  a  place  1  of  a 
mile  N.  of  the  town. 

ODENWALD,  a  mountain  region  of  Ger- 
many in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  lying  between  the 
river  Neckar,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Schwarzwald,  and  the  Main,  which  separates 
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it  from  Spessart.  It  Indades  the  sources  of 
yarions  small  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  Neckar, 
and  Main.  The  Bergstrasse,  or  mounts  road, 
on  which  are  the  towns  of  Langen,  Darmstadt, 
and  Bensheim,  passes  along  its  W.  border';  ana 
in  yarions  parts  of  the  district  there  are  many 
interesting  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
highest  mountain  of  the  Odenwala  is  the  Eatz- 
enbuckel,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2,300  feet 
aboye  the  sea,  and  among  the  other  siunmits  are 
Felsberg,  Malchen,  Oel^rg,  and  Kaiserstuhl. 

ODEON  (Gr.  wdcwi^),  a  species  of  public 
building  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  contests  in  yocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  philosophical  disputations,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  In  its  general  plan  it 
was  not  unlike  the  theatre,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  served  as  a  place  of  rehearsal  for  the 
choruses,  previous  to  tneir  public  performances 
in  the  theatre.  Hence  it  was  smaller  than  the 
latter  building,  and  was  roofed  over  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  sound.  The  earliest 
structure  of  the  kind  was  that  erected  by  Peri- 
cles at  the  base  of  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  acropolis 
in  Athens,  and  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the 
great  theatre.  It  was  burned  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Sylla,  and  restored  by  Ariobarzanes 
n.,  king  of  Oappadocia.  Athens  contained 
two  other  odeons,  one  of  which  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  Pnyx ;  the  other, 
a  magnificent  building,  capable  of  containing 
8,000  persons,  was  erected  by  Herodes  Atticus 
under  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  acropolis,  where 
its  ruins  are  still  visible.  Corinth,  Messene, 
Smyrna,  and  many  other  cities  of  Greece  and 
its  colonies  also  possessed  buildings  of  this 
class,  some  of  which  were  little  inferior  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  to  those  of  Athens.  The 
first  odeon  in  Rome  was  built  by  Domitian,  and 
his  example  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
followed  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
modern  times  the  term  odeon  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  buildings  devoted  to  dramatic  or  lyrical 
performances,  or  to  purely  musical  entertain- 
ments, as  the  odeon  m  Paris,  and  that  in  Mu- 
nich, which  is  used  as  a  concert  room. 

ODER  (anc.  Viadrus)^  a  river  of  Germany, 
rising  in  Morayia,  about  14  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Olmtltz,  990  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
flowing  through  Prussian  Silesia  and  Branden- 
burg in  a  tortuous  but  generally  N.  W.  course 
to  Oderberg,  where  it  changes  its  direction  to 
N.  E.  and  flows  through  Pomerania  and  the 
Grosses  HafiT  into  the  Baltic.  Its  whole  course 
is  about  550  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about 
400  m.  to  Breslau  for  vessels  of  50  tons,  and 
for  smaller  craft  to  Ratibor,  about  100  m.  fur- 
ther. The  chief  tributaries  from  the  right  are 
the  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and  Wartha,  and  from 
the  left  the  Oppa,  Silesian  Nel^e,  Weitritz, 
Eatzbach,  Bober,  and  Bohemian  Neisse.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Ratibor,  Eosel, 
Oppein,  Brie^,  Breslau,  Glogau,  Frankfort, 
KOstrin,  and  Stettin.  It  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 


ODESCALCm,  the  name  of  a  noble  1 
of  Rome,  the  most  diitingnisbed  of  vbfjn  an 
the  following.  I.  Bexkdstto.  (S**  bniMXxr 
XI.)  n.  MIbo  Aktonio,  cousin  at  the  prrr^ 
ing,  bom  in  Como  about  1620,  died  is  Bnn*  b 
1670.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  tad  after  hip 
cousin^s  promotion  went  to  Rome  to  rend* ;  b«l 
he  refhsed  all  honors  and  prefennecu.  sud  de> 
yoted  himself  to  works  of  charity.  Obaerr^ 
that,  though  there  were  ao  nuuiy  hoc»ul«  ji 
Rome,  destitute  strangers  were  oi>Ii;r«a  to  pM 
the  night  in  the  porches  of  the  charcbe»  ind  n- 
der  the  porticos  of  the  palaoea,  be  toned  \m 
own  house  into  a  hospital  in  1656,  and  r««>->i4 
there  the  poor  and  the  destitute  of  all  t^i  o^ 
He  subsequently  bought  some  a4>aM£>t  ^*^m, 
and  enlai^d  his  hospital,  until  it  c«%t«ta4 
1,000  beds.  He  frequently  went  throoiii  tA« 
city  in  the  evening  in  search  of  the  k«yi«le»v 
whom  he  conveyed  to  this  hoopctaL  Ai  i« 
death  he  bequeathed  all  his  proMrty  to  it  ad 
Innocent  XI.  not  long  afterward  enLnrcd  b  \^ 
the  capacity  of  3,000  beds.  It  is  now  ta  n 
as  the  hospital  of  St  Gallns.  ITL  ToajLA 
akinsmanof  the  preceding,  died  in  1691.  Hsr- 
ing  been  i^pointed  almoner  of  Inooorat  H. 
he  sought  opportunities  to  do  good  wnh  k» 
own  revenues,  as  well  as  with  thoae  ai  ta* 
pope.  Among  the  poor  and  6tmitau^  viM 
were  congregated  at  the  hospital  of  >c  GaZvik 
were  many  children  for  whom  he  det«raiDrd 
to  erect  an  asylum,  where  they  might  brt4B|ctt 
to  read,  and  learn  some  trade  or  cnploiTibc-it 
He  began  with  88  children,  and  tbr-r^u'.- 
liberality  of  the  pope  the  number  wa»  kxc  » 
creased  to  70,  most  of  them  street  bo;*  tad 
runaways.  In  1686  he  hiid  the  foiiDd«diC  *4 
a  large  hospital,  which  he  named  San  ICibtlf. 
to  be  occupied  solely  by  vagrant  V»t^  md 
those  who  were  in  the  way  of  tenmtaisoB.  b 
this  hospital  they  were  to  be  •docated  mi 
taught  the  weaver's  trade.  At  his  destk  b<  Ul 
considerable  fhnds  for  its  fhrtber  eodowat 
In  1696  an  almshouse  founded  in  1590,  ami  m 
orphan  asylum  founded  in  1582,  were  va^ti 
with  this  establishment  by  Innocent  XIL  mi 
there  were  added  to  it  in  1703  a  rv^^raatftC? 
for  boys  convicted  of  crimes,  in  1735  a  f i  wmh 
penitenta'  refuge,  and  in  1790  an  a^r^sB  5- 
young  girls  exposed  to  danger  frosn  the  \*^m  •*/ 
parents  or  guardians. — ^The  character  i^  :i' 
family  seems  not  to  have  been  chanprd  hf  "' 
lapse  of  years,  for  in  1816  an  indosuiai  *^\  • 
for  poor  girls  aboye  12  years  of  age,  ealr «.  ^r*' 
conservatory  of  the  Virgin  of  S<>rT»i*.  »» 
founded  at  Rome  by  a  Cardinal  Odr«i^rL:. 

ODESSA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Eur  ;«« 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  CherK*ii.  «'•  t: 
shore  of  a  bay  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  iIk  B  *  t 
sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rrrcr^  I>r.  v^  * 
and  Dnieper,  90  m.  W.  a  W.  from  Oi«^  i. 
about  800  m.  S.  W.  from  Moscow,  ar4  • 
m.  N.  from  Constantinople;  lat.  46'  fv  > 
long.  80*  44'  K;  pop.  in  1857,  HC..".7»  ". 
stands  upon  a  broad  plateau  ab<Hit  ^"^  '««t 
above  the  sea,  to  which  it  deac«iids 
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perpendicnlarlj ;  and  the  town  commnnioates 
with  the  heach  hj  a  wide  stairway  composed  of 
200  steps.  In  the  rear  the  plateau  spreads  ont 
into  vast  steppes  ahnost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
from  which  in  summer  dense  clouds  of  dust 
&re  blown.  The  streets  are  wide  and  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  squares 
wen  planted  with  trees;  but  the  streets  are 
macadamized  and  not  paved,  and  are  covered 
with  either  dust  or  mud.  The  town  is  en- 
oloeed  bj  a  wall,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  at 
the  S.  E.  extremity,  and  by  several  batteries 
along  the  shore ;  and  the  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  harbor  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
barracks.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  E. 
winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  an  inner 
harbor  capable  of  accommodating  800  vessels 
at  the  quays  has  been  formed  by  2  moles.  The 
boulevard,  running  alons  the  shore,  is  lined 
with  many  handsome  edifices,  and  ornamented 
by  several  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  French  hnigrh  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  czar  and  was  governor  from  1808  to 
1814,  and  materially  improved  the  appearance 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  government  house,  admiralty,  cus- 
tom house,  hospital,  exchange,  museum,  opera 
house,  and  theatre.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone.  There 
are  numerous  schools,  a  college,  2  public  and 
several  circulating  libraries,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, and  a  museum  for  South  Russian  anti- 
quities founded  in  1825.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally considered  healthy.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer, however,  is  very  great,  and  in  winter  the 
port  is  generally  closed  by  ice  for  about  2 
months.  €U>od  water  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
the  surrounding  country,  with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  shore,  being  an  arid 
steppe.  The  town  is  supplied  fi*om  extensive 
reservoirs  with  water  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
duct about  20  m.,  artesian  wells  having  been 
sunk  600  feet  without  success.  There  are 
but  few  manufactures,  but  Odessa  is  for  most 
things  a  free  port,  and  a  very  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on.  The  soil  of  the  districts  border- 
ing the  steppes  in  the  interior,  particularly  on 
the  N.  side,  is  exceedingly  productive,  and 
yields  large  crops  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  exported  through 
Odessa  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859, 
there  were  exported  6,697,765  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,935,981  of  maize,  2,056,288  of  rye,  8,871,838 
of  oats,  2,969,851  of  barley,  and  1,070,000  of 
linseed,  beside  considerable  quantities  of  peas, 
beans,  and  rape  seed,  47,060  cwt.  of  tallow,  and 
67,688  cwt.  of  wool.  During  the  same  period 
the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  $10,897,- 
061,  the  principal  items  of  which  were  manu- 
factured goods,  porter,  oil,  fruit,  and  machinery. 
The  number  of  sailing  vessels  that  arrived  was 
1,876,  most  of  which  were  under  the  Aus- 
trian flag,  and  next  in  succession  the  British, 


Sardinian,  and  Greek.  Steamers  ply  firom 
Odessa  to  the  ports  on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
Crimea,  Oherson,  Constantinople,  and  England. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  races,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ger- 
mans ;  and  the  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Italians,  English,  French,  and  Armenians. — 
The  origin  of  Odessa  is  of  very  modem  date. 
In  1792  Catharine  II.  selected  the  site,  which 
was  then  only  occupied  by  a  few  houses,  and 
called  Kho4Ja-bey.  She  changed  the  name  to 
Odessus,  which  has  since  been  Italianized  into 
Odessa.  The  town  was  founded  in  1794,  and 
several  regiments  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing public  works,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  considerable  progress  was  made.  Alexan- 
der I.  continued  the  work,  and  reduced  the  im- 
port and  export  duties.  In  1817  the  port  was 
opened,  and  the  inhabitants  declared  free  from 
taxes  for  80  years.  In  consequence  of  the  fort 
of  Odessa  having  fired  upon  a  British  steamer 
under  a  flag  of  truce  during  the  Crimean  war,  a 
French  and  English  squadron  bombarded  the 
place  on  April  22,  1854;  but  the  fire  was  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  batteries  and  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor.  In  the  following  monUi  the 
British  steam  frigate  Tiger  ran  aground  in  the 
night  during  a  fog,  and  was  fired  on  by  the 
Russians,  and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  The 
railroad  which  connects  St.  Petersburg  with 
Moscow  is  to  be  continued  to  Odessa. 

ODEVAERE,  Josephts  Diontsius,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  bom  in  Bmges,  Oct.  2, 1778,  died 
in  Brussels  in  Feb.  1880.  He  studied  painting 
in  the  academy  of  Bruges,  and  subsequently 
under  Suv^e  and  David  in  Paris.  In  1804  he 
obtained  the  great  prize  of  the  French  acad- 
emy of  painting  for  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
Phocion,  with  a  pension  to  study  at  Rome, 
whither  he  went  in  1805,  and  remained  about 
7  years.  In  1814  he  settled  in  Bmssels,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  ^'  Peace 
of  Utrecht"  and  "  Battle  of  Waterloo"  brought 
him  into  considerable  popularity ;  and  the  lat- 
ter picture,  with  others  of  his  works,  was  ex- 
hibited in  many  of  the  Netherlandish  prov- 
inces during  1817  and  1818.  About  this  time 
he  acted  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands  to  recover  the  paintings  taken  from 
the  national  collections  to  raris.  Some  of  his 
pictures  are  of  great  size.  He  was  esteemed 
the  best  modem  Flemish  painter  of  history. 

ODILON  BARROT.    See  Babbot. 

ODIN,  or  WoDiK,  the  principal  deity  of 
Scandinavian  mythology.  He  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe  as  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  the  world,  and  the  god  of 
war.  He  is  known  in  the  sagas  by  more  than 
100  titles,  derived  from  his  various  attributes 
and  from  the  countries  in  which  he  was  ac- 
knowledged. He  is  represented  with  a  raven 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  the  one  Hugin 
(Mind),  and  the  other  Munnin  (Memory),  who 
whispered  into  either  ear  all  they  had  seen 
and  heard  in  their  fiight  around  the  world. 
His  wife,  Frigga,  was  next  in  rank  among  the 
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Soandinavian  deities ;  and  among  their  cliildren 
Thor  and  Baldur  were  of  most  importance  and 
interest. 

ODIN*,  a  legendary  Asiatic  chieftain,  the  sup- 
posed archetype  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  the 
same  name.  According  to  tradition,  he  flour- 
ished in  the  1st  century  B.  C,  and  was  an  ally  of 
Mthridates  the  Great  in  the  war  against  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  driven  by  the  Roman  conqueror 
nrom  his  territory  upon  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
north  of  Grermany,  where  he  began  his  conquests 
and  founded  his  religion.  He  passed  next  into 
the  Oimbrian  peninsula,  overran  the  whole  of 
modern  Denmark,  and  built  a  city  bearing  his 
name  (Odense)  in  the  island  of  Ftlnen.  Other 
regions  of  the  Baltic  came  in  turn  under  his 
sway,  and  he  was  soon  the  recognized  mon- 
arch of  the  North.  He  established  himself  in 
Sweden,  and  built  his  capital  Sigtuna  on  Lake 
MaeW,  near  Stockholm.  Ruins  of  temples  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  this  interesting  old  town, 
which  bears  one  of  the  many  titles  (Sigge) 
of  the  founder.  After  he  had  reigned  many 
years,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he 
summoned  his  warriors,  and  informed  them 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  to  Scythia  to 
be  present  at  the  banquet  offered  him  by  other 
gods.  So  saying,  he  inflicted  upon  his  breast  9 
wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  left  orders 
that  the  body,  which  he  should  leave  to  them 
in  Sweden,  should  be  burned.  This  great 
Scandinavian  myth  has  left  impressions  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  time  and  all  the  civil- 
ization of  Christianity  have  not  been  able  to 
eflTaoe.  At  the  present  day,  in  many  districts, 
whenever  unusual  sounds  are  heard  in  the 
night,  the  peasants  will  say  Odin  walks  there. 
They  call  the  wintry  sighing  of  the  forest  the 
wild  hunt  of  Odin.  "  Go  to  Odin"  is  a  common 
malediction.  The  hero  was  especially  vener- 
ated as  the  inventor  of  runes.  His  armies  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Suiones  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  nations  whom  he  found  in  possession 
of  Sweden  were  the  tribes  of  Goths,  who  had 
in  like  manner  previously  overrun  the  country. 
—Several  other  Odins  of  later  date  are  men- 
tioned in  Scandinavian  tradition. 

ODOAOER,  commonly  called  king  of  the 
Hemli,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  498.  He  was  the  son  of  Edecon, 
a  minister  of  Attila  and  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
ScyrrL  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  in 
Pannonia  and  Noricum,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  western 
empire,  and  speedily  rose  to  high  command. 
After  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  and  the  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  throne  of  Romulus, 
called  in  derision  Augustulus,  the  barbarians 
demanded  as  a  reward  for  their  services  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy.  When  this 
was  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for 
their  leader,  who  drove  Orestes,  the  father  of 
Augustulus,  to  Pavia,  stormed  that  city,  and 
compelled  Augustulus  to  abdicate  his  crown 
(476).  By  this  act  an  end  was  put  to  the 
western  empire,  inasmuch  as  Odoacer,  though 


styled  king  of  Italy,  never  assmn^  tbe  pw^U 
or  the  titles  of  Oassar  and  Angnsni*,  uid  h*l 
no  coins  struck  in  his  name.  '  But,  |w  jw<»i** 
the  supreme  authority,  he  ruled  tb«  nimtrir 
mildly,  enforced  the  laws,  and  |.n-*t;rtrd  Om 
frontiers  from  the  barbariiuis  of  du)  aod 
Germany.  Although  an  Arinn,  he  d»4  cot 
molest  the  church.  The  Romitn  j«— **--<!.-» 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  Rhine  and  t:** ».  -»ii, 
he  ceded  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Vi^L:  ''Ia 
Crossing  the  Adriatic,  he  subdued  the  (<r  *  ir* 
of  Dalmatia ;  crossing  the  AIjh,  h*  d.  u-j'M 
Fava,  the  king  of  the  Ragiim^,  mod  br^oir  : 
him  and  avast  number  of  oaptivt-*  xt*  I*i.t 
At  length  Theodoric,  leader  of  the  Otn-r  t:.«, 
descended  from  the  Julian  Alr><,  and  6tU^  iJ 
Odoacer  near  Aquileia,  took  Veron*.  tad  ^ 
feated  a  second  army  encamped  on  the  K^k» 
of  the  Adige.  Odoacer  retired  to  Ram-u. 
and  for  8  years  held  out  against  his  rivaL  \^ 
finally  capitulated  on  condition  of  ml  i  s  ▼"- 
equal  authority  with  Theodoric  over  VXj 
Only  a  few  days  had  passed,  however.  wt,t 
Odoacer  was  killed  by  the  order  of  hi*  mm«.-i^>, 
and  his  troops  massacred. 

ODOMETER  (Gr.  odor,  a  road,  end  ^^rpm, 
a  measure),  an  instrument  for  dctenr-iir^  th# 
distances  passed  over  in  travelling.  »!-••  Il-.wx 
as  pedometer,  perambulator,  &c.  It  .*  dxa. 
in  various  forms,  adapted  eitber  fnr  tii^  -:« •  f 
pedestrians  or  to  be  attached  to  irt^tl*  v^'c- 
cially  constructed  for  this  piirp<«e,  *f  tut^ 
wheels  of  carriages.  Odometers  of  th-r  Uttur 
class  were  employed  by  the  anrivnt  fU  cjcu 
as  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  ro*  ai- 
apted  for  a  carriage  by  Vitro viiw  in  hi%  l*«k 
book.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  m  ■«» 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  attempt  made  in  FnM» 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was  W 
running  one  of  these  instrtmaents  over  tli*  rmi 
between  Paris  and  Amiens.  (See  Eakts.)  Tt* 
principle  upon  which  this  kind  of  od'^rxter  » 
constructed  is  the  recording  by  a  met-haani 
contrivance  the  number  of  revolati<«a  <tf  a 
wheel  (it  may  be  one  of  those  belonging  u^  tS« 
carriage)  in  passing  from  one  place  to  an>  tfitf 
By  multiplying  this  number  by  the  rnxobcr  df 
feet  and  inches  that  make  the  cimaulienBf* 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  is  at  o&cv  ct^rt. 
The  apparatus  for  recording  the  revulnr.  r>a 
a  simple  train  of  wheels  and  index  rooc<i^ 
with  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  place*!  in  v> ▼ 
of  the  person  in  the  carriage.  Such  aa  -»- 
strument  should  give  tolerably  corrvrt  n-K-i* 
upon  level  roads;  but  where  the  sorfaiv  s 
very  uneven,  the  actual  distance  most  be  au-b 
increased  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  t^: 
slopes.  On  account  of  the  CaciUtr  a&i  ra- 
pidity of  its  work,  it  is  much  empior*^  a 
the  snrveys  of  coonties  and  town^  wher» 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  important,  a&d  ir-^ 
the  U.  S.  coast  survey  it  is  also  ujicd  t  -r  r..- 
ing  up  the  details  of  roads,  Ac.  In  un^-  f  ■"= 
it  is  a  wheel  of  2  feet  7i  inches  diam^ti  r  i=^ 
8  feet  8  inches  circumference,  markup  <  re  ni 
in  two  revolutions.    This  is  attached  to  a  iwof 
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liandle  oy  which  a  person  walking  pushes  it 
forward.  Near  the  end  of  the  handle  is  the 
box  containing  the  index  under  a  glass  cover. 
It  is  made  to  point  the  number  of  miles  and 
rods  travelled  over,  or  any  other  measures  of 
distance. — The  form  of  odometer  carried  by 
pedestrians,  and  designed  for  recording  the 
number  of  steps,  is  generally  called  a  pedome- 
ter. It  resembles  a  watch  in  size  and  shape, 
and  may  be  worn  in  the  vest  pocket.  Its  ma- 
chinery is  so  constructed  that  by  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  body  with  each  step  a  lever 
is  made  to  vibrate,  which  moves  the  index 
hand  connected  with  it.  In  London  odometers 
have  been  contrived  for  hackney  carriages  to 
serve  for  the  proprietors  or  for  the  passengers 
as  checks  upon  the  distance  travelled.  By  one 
form  of  this  apparatus,  patented  in  1851,  the 
box  containing  the  train  of  wheels  attached  to 
the  aide  of  the  carriage  is  provided  with  two 
dials,  one  of  which  is  outside  for  the  use  of  the 
passenger  or  driver,  and  the  other  inside  for 
the  protection  of  the  proprietor  and  accessible 
only  to  him. 

O'DONNELL,  Leopold,  count  of  Lucena  and 
duke  of  Tetuan,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  states- 
man, bom  in  1808.    He  is  descended  firom  an 
Irish  £unily  of  considerable  importance  under 
the  later  Stuarts,  which  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  emigrated  to  Austria.    Several  of  its 
members  became  distinguished  in  the  imperial 
service,  and  one  of  them,  finding  his  way  to 
Spain,  founded  there  a  Spanish  branch  of  the 
£muly.     Leopold  O'Donnell,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  is  a  son  of  a  Spanish  general  of  some 
reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, under  whose  innuence  he  entered  the 
army,  and  before  the  age  of  25  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel.    The  Carlist  war,  in  which  he 
iiided  with  the  young  queen,  first  brought  him 
preeminently  into  notice ;  and  for  his  services  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Lucena  he  was  created 
count  of  Lucena,  and  received  from  Espartero 
the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  stafi*  and  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  centre.    He  subse- 
quently attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Christina,  with  whom,  upon  the  elevation  of 
Espartero  to  the  regency,  ho  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  France.    In  1841  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Spain  u|K)n  pledging  his 
fealty  to  the  established  government;  but  he 
almost  immediately  joined  the  revolutionists 
who  were  endeavoring  to  overthrow  Espartero. 
Defeated  at  Pampeluna,  he  again  took  refuge 
in  France,  whence,  upon  the  retirement  of 
E^Hurtero  in  1843,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  persevering  efibrts  against 
the  regent  by  being  appointed  captain-general 
of  Cuba,  where  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  a 
fortune.    After  his  return  to  Spain  he  busied 
himself  again  with  political  intrigues,  and,  upon 
threatening  to  exert  his  influence  against  the 
government,   was  appointed  by  Narvaez   di- 
rector-general of  the  infantry,  which  office  he 
retained  until  1851,  when  the  jealousy  of  Nar- 
vaez caused  his  dismissal.    He  again  joined  the 


opposition,  and  during  the  succeeding  Sartoriua 
ministry  became  so  deeply  implicated  against 
the  court  and  Queen  Christina,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  1854  he  was  proscribed  and 
obliged  to  conceal  himself.  In  June  he  headed 
a  revolt,  was  defeated  in  Vicalbaro,  took  refuge 
in  Andalusia,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
moment  sided  with  the  progremta  party  and 
issued  a  manifesto,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  the  constitution  of  1887,  the  emancipation 
of  Queen  Isabella,  the  perpetual  banishment 
of  the  queen  mother,  the  amelioration  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  elections  and  the  press,  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  and  other  popular  measures. 
At  this  crisis  Espartero  was  mvited  by  the 
queen  to  form  a  ministry ;  he  accepted,  and  in 
company  with  O'Donnell  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Itadrid  on  July  29.  O'Donnell  soon 
after  received  the  portfolio  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  was  appointed  a  marshal.  But  he 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  liberal  measures 
proposed  by  Espartero,  and  to  his  efforts  the 
dismissal  of  that  minister  in  July,  1856,  is 
mainly  ascribed.  Ue  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  inaugurated  his  admin- 
istration by  declaring  Spain  under  martial  law, 
closing  the  cortes,  abolishing  the  national  guard, 
and  by  other  absolute  measures.  Insurrections 
followed,  which,  however,  were  generally  sup- 
pressed ;  but  Narvaez  having  successfully  plot- 
ted against  him,  he  was,  in  Oct.  1856,  obliged 
to  retire  from  office.  He  returned  to  power 
again  in  1858,  and  in  1859  held  the  double  po- 
sition of  prime  minister  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  in  Mo- 
rocco. (See  Morocco.)  For  his  services  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  created  duke  of  Tetuan. 
He  is  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  and  of  an 
aspect  said  to  bo  more  Irish  than  Spanish. 

ODYSSEY.    See  Homkb. 

(ECOLAMPADIUS,  or  Oekolampad,  Johan- 
KE8,  the  Groccized  name  of  Johann  Haus- 
schein,  but  whose  real  name,  according  to  re- 
cent investigations,  was  Hnssgen  or  Heussgen, 
a  German  reformer,  bom  in  Weinsberg,  Swa- 
bia,  in  1482,  died  in  Basel,  Nov.  24, 1581.  His 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  at  first  intended 
him  for  the  same  career.  But  his  mother 
"  desired  to  consecrate  her  only  son  to  learn- 
ing and  to  God,''  and  he  himself  wA  averse  to 
business,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  He 
entered  the  university  of  Heidelberg  at  12 
years  of  age,  went  thence  to  Bologna  to  study 
jurisprudence,  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied  theology.  He  was  afterward 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  and 
then  held  a  benefice  founded  by  his  parents, 
but  resigned  both  functions  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  theological  studies  at  Tubingen  and 
at  Stuttgart.  He  had  already  while  m  Hei- 
delberg formed  a  friendship  with  Capito,  the 
preacher  and  reformer,  and  through  him  with 
Erasmus,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent 
admiration.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time 
with  great  success  in  Weinsberg,  he  was 
in  1515  invited  to  Basel,  and  while   there 
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afldsted  Erasmns  in  bis  "Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament'*  About  the  end  of  1518  he 
was  invited  to  Augsburg.  He  found  the  city 
excited  by  a  recent  conference  between  Luther 
and  the  papal  legate.  Obliged  to  choose  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  declared  for  Luther.  A 
violent  dispute  ensued,  and  being  constitution- 
ally timid,  and  wanting  as  he  thought  in  the 
qualities  which  make  a  successfdl  minister,  he 
retired  in  1520  to  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Bridget,  near  Augsburg.  But  here  his  posi- 
tion was  still  more  uncomfortable.  He  stood 
at  this  time  midway  between  Luther  and  Rome, 
desiring  a  "certain  purified  Catholicism, *'  but 
was  inclining  more  and  more  toward  the  side  of 
Luther.  He  left  the  convent,  after  having  been 
there  nearly  two  years,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Ebernburg,  where  for,  a  time  he  was 
preacher  to  Francis  of  Seckingen.  Li  1522  he 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  became  curate  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  subsequently  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, drawing  large  audiences  whenever  he 
preached  or  lectured.  He  led  the  discussion 
at  the  conference  in  Baden,  in  1526,  against 
£ck,  and  was  distinguished  there  for  his  mild- 
ness and  ability.  In  Jan.  1528,  he  attended  a 
conference  in  Bern.  His  mother  dying  soon 
after  his  return,  he  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
having  written  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  some  years  before.  He  married  Wili- 
brandis,  daughter  of  a  knight  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian ;  which  gave  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark of  Erasmus :  "Luther's  afiair  is  called  a 
tragedy,  but  I  maintain  it  is  a  comedy,  for  each 
act  of  the  drama  ends  in  a  wedding."  He  sup- 
ported Zwingli  in  his  dispute  with  Luther  re- 
specting the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  published  a  treatise  entitled  De  Vero  Intel- 
leetu  Verborum  Domini :  Hoc  est  Corptu  meum^'* 
(1525),  in  which  he  maintained  the  word  eor- 
pus  to  be  only  symbolical.  He  took  the  same 
ground  at  the  celebrated  conference  at  Marburg 
in  1529,  where  with  Zwingli  he  disputed  against 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Although  Luther 
difiPered  so  much  from  him,  (Ecolampadius  was 
one  of  the  few  among  his  opponents  whom  he 
still  loved.  On  the  death  of  Zwingli  he  was 
invited  to  ZQrich  to  take  his  place ;  but  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  great  reformer,  March 
26,  1526,  ife  complained  of  being  a  perpetuus 
vaiettidinariuSy  and  died  soon  afterward.  His 
name  stood  second  only  to  that  of  Zwingli,  and 
he  was  called  the  Melanchthon  of  Switzerland. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  a  patriarchal 
presence,  taking  more  delight  in  studies  and 
spiritual  exercises  than  in  active  intercourse 
with  the  world,  into  which  he  was  drawn  only 
by  the  command  of  his  conscience  and  the  ne- 
cecities  of  his  times.  His  widow  became  the 
wife  of  Oapito,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Bncer.  His  principal  works  are :  Annotationes 
in  Oenesin;  Exegemata  in  Librum  Job;  Com- 
mentariorum  in  Enaiam  libri  sex;  De Ritu  Pas- 
chali;  and  Quod  non  sit  onerosa  Christianis 
Confessio,  His  life  was  written  by  Hess  (ZQ- 
rioh,  1791),  and  by  Herzog  (Basel,  1843). 


(EOUMENIOAL  COUNCIL.    See  Com. 

(EDEMA  (Gr.  otbmta,  from  oidff«,  to  iwcOl 
a  swelling  oooasioned  by  the  infiltntioQ  of  »- 
rum  into  the  areolar  tiEsiie  of  a  portkn  id  the 
body.  The  limits  between  oedema  iDd  sneMm 
are  not  very  strictly  defined,  being  thoee  i4  ^ 
gree  merely.  Anasarca,  arising  fri/m  diitMt  *< 
die  heart  or  kidneys,  commences  with  <ide9a. 
which  as  it  becomes  general  aasumes  the  aio- 
of  anasarca.  Any  tMng  which  interfere*  v.ii 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  a  pan  ba* 
produce  oedema;  thus  in  pregnant  womra  t^ 
pressure  of  the  uterine  tumor  upon  tbe  frtac 
veins  within  the  abdomen,  may  csom  <t^^ 
of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  the  wmxut  rr«^i: 
follows  in  feeble  persons  the  long  maintcenw 
of  the  upright  position,  the  blood  havinir  u>  ?*- 
turn  against  the  force  of  gravity.  Oblit«cKaoa 
of  any  of  tlie  large  venous  tmnks  by  adhnnt 
inflammation  is  foUowed  by  oedema  oif  the  ytn 
whose  blood  was  returned  by  the  oUii«r**i 
tnmk;  thus  phlegmasia  dolens  b  cansod  bra- 
flammation  and  plugging  up  of  the  Usdf<t\  ^r 
iliao  veins.  The  pressure  of  an  aneanm  'r 
other  tumor  within  the  chest,  upon  tht  t^xm 
cava  or  vena  innominata,  may  produce  a6eam 
of  one  hidf  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  p.jt  *i 
the  body.  Paralyzed  limbs  f^^qnentlj  banK» 
oedematous  from  the  venous  circnlatvA  t- 
longer  being  aided  by  the  coDtractioo  ni  t>- 
muscles  of  the  part  Certain  oondidoos  U  t^ 
blood,  such  as  occur  in  chlorosis  asd  wetrrr 
are  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  <Bdena.  h 
all  these  instances  the  oedema  k  of  a  |wt« 
kind ;  but  the  same  symptom  occurs  »  m  c- 
tendant  on  some  forms  of  inflanwntata*.  par- 
ticularly a  variety  of  erysipelas,  hence  miu 
oedematous  erysipelas.  In  all  iattsabcm^^ 
ma  is  simply  a  symptom  produced  by  tii5*-«r 
causes,  and  is  to  be  treated  accordaw  u*  :> 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  Two  varifCv-t  / 
oedema,  that  of  the  glottb  and  that  of  the  rascv 
from  their  importance  aritdng  from  the  urrr 
of  the  organs  affected,  deserve  special  mrd^^ 
— Gklema  of  the  glottis  may  occnr  frctn  «?•" 
sure  to  cold  and  moisture,  as  a  con^v^fvco-v  .4 
tonsillitis  and  other  affections,  the  inflamasc  •  *: 
extending  to  the  larynx,  or  in  the  eoorv  Uri- 
nous diseases,  as  erysipelas,  typhoid  fcvrr.  A 
The  patient  is  conscious  of  an  increas«dritt?«4- 
ment  in  his  respiration,  and  of  a  seouv  of  «■*  - 
ture  about  the  larynx.  There  is  a  drr  hoar* 
cough  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  with  fits  <f  •'-" 
focation,  while  the  voice  is  hoarse,  whiytr:--: 
and  finally  extinct.  Inspiration  is  pwi  tr< 
and  difficult,  while  expiration  is  coinpartfi- « 
unaffected.  Sometimes,  but  not  invarisbH.  t^r* 
is  soreness  of  the  throat  and  diffionltr  cif  ««ii- 
lowing.  The  pulse,  at  first  unaffeclie^i  a#  tar 
difficulty  of  breathing  increases  be(ooie»  sns^ 
and  frequent,  and  the  body  is  bathed  la  ye  *■ 
ration.  Death  from  suffocation  soaietn«*tak<« 
place  a  few  hours  after  the  commeiK«aB«at  W 
the  attack.  On  post  mortem  examiassxv  t^ 
cellular  tissue  underneath  the  mucoos  sbim- 
brane  lining  the  glottis  b  foimd  inAhnitad  k? 
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seram,  narrowing  fhe  opening  of  the  glottis 
and  having  a  sort  of  yalvmar  action  in  inspira- 
tion. When  violent  the  disease  rarely  leaves 
mnch  time  for  treatment.  Schdnlein  of  Berlin 
first  suggested  the  operation  in  Europe,  and 
r^.  J.  0.  Peters  in  America.  But  Dr.  Gurdon 
Back  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  cany  it 
into  efiTect,  and  has  relieved  numerous  cases  of 
thb  affection  by  nicking  the  oedematous  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  thus  giving  exit  to  the  ef- 
fused serum  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  devised  a  peculiar  nar- 
row probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fore  finger 
of  the  left  hand  being  carried  boldly  down  to 
the  lu'yngeal  opening  and  pressed  upon  this  as 
A  guide,  several  minute  incisions  are  made  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis.  When  Dr. 
Bock^s  operation  does  not  succeed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tracheotomy. — (Edema  of  the 
lunffs  occurs  in  heart  disease  as  a  consequence 
of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  in  albuminuria  (see  Albuio- 
hubia),  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  in  anae- 
mia, and  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Its 
symptoms  are  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  some 
oases  extreme,  and  a  sensation  of  weight  or 
constriction  in  the  chest.  There  is  teasing 
coagh  with  a  watery  and  sometimes  viscid  ex- 
pectoration. On  physical  examination  the  per- 
eossion  note  is  but  slightly  afiected;  auscul- 
tation gives  a  smooth,  moist,  fine,  sub-crepitant 
rbonchus.  The  treatment,  when  treatment  is 
necessary,  is  that  ofgeneral  dropsy. 

OEDENBURG  (Hung.  Soprany),  a  town  of 
W.  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  near  Neusiedler  lake,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Vienna  and  OiDy  railway,  87  m.  S.  S.  E.  from 
Vienna;  pop.  15,000,  chiefly  Germans.  It  is 
neatly  built,  and  has  several  fine  churches,  both 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  colleges  of  both  creeds, 
conTents,  hospitals,  barracks,  a  mUitary  acad- 
emy, a  theatre,  and  a  curious  watch  tower 
which  anciently  formed  part  of  its  fortifica- 
tions. It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen, 
Ac.^  and  an  active  trade  in  wine. 

CEDIPUS,  a  mythological  king  of  Thebes, 
whose  life  formed  a  favorite  subject  for  the 
tragic  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  the 
eontimon  form  of  the  legend,  he  was  the  son  of 
Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  An  oracle 
having  informed  Laius  that  he  should  be  killed 
by  his  son,  no  sooner  was  CEdipus  bom  than 
he  was  exposed  on  Mt.  Oithsron  with  his 
feet  pierced  and  bound  together.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  was  found  by  a  shepherd  and  brought 
to  King  Polybus  of  Corinth,  who  being  child- 
less adopted  him  as  his  own  son  and  called  him 
CEdipus  from  his  swollen  feet.  He  grew  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  and  once  being  taunted 
with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he  consult- 
ed the  oracle  at  Delphi.  From  it  he  received 
the  answer :  "  Avoid  the  soil  of  thy  country,  or 
tboa  wilt  be  the  murderer  of  thy  father  and 
the  husband  of  thy  mother;*'  and  supposing 
Corinth  was  meant,  he  determined  not  to  re- 
turn.    On  the  road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis 


he  met  Laius,  and  bdng  ordered  by  the  char- 
ioteer of  the  latter  to  make  way  an  af&ay  en- 
sued in  which  he  killed  both  his  father  and  the 
charioteer.  At  this  time  the  sphinx  was  lay- 
ing waste  Thebes,  proposing  a  riddle  to  every 
passer-by,  and  devouring  all  who  were  unable 
to  solve  it;  and  so  great  became  the  devasta- 
tion, that  a  proclaniation  was  made  by  the  The- 
bans,  ofiiuring  the  crown  and  the  hand  of  Queen 
Jocasta  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  free 
the  country  from  the  monster.  (Edipus  un- 
dertook the  task,  and  the  following  riddle  was 
given  him :  "  A  being  with  four  feet  has  tuo 
feet  and  three  feet,  and  only  one  voice ;  but 
its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is  weak- 
est." This  he  solved,  saying  the  being  was 
man,  who  in  infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in 
manhood  walks  erect  and  in  old  age  supports 
himself  by  a  stafi^.  The  sphinx  hereupon  de- 
stroyed herself,  and  CEdipus  obtained  the  crown 
and  married  his  mother,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  two  daugh- 
tersj  Antigone  and  Ismene.  A  pestilence  des- 
olatmg  the  land  on  account  of  this  incestuous 
alliance,  the  oracle  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
the  murderer  of  Laius;  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  anouncing  a  curse  upon  the  un- 
known criminal,  and  declaring  hun  an  exUe. 
CEdipus  was  hereupon  informed  by  the  pro- 
phet Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Jocasta  hang- 
ed herself,  and  CEdipus  put  out  his  eves.  After 
this,  according  to  one  form  of  the  legend, 
(Edipus  was  driven  from  Thebes  by  his  sons 
and  Oreon,  his  brother-in-law,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  his  daughter  Antigone  went  to 
Attica.  According  to  another,  he  became  de- 
pendent upon  his  sons,  on  whom  he  imprecated 
a  curse,  praying  to  the  gods  that  there  might 
be  endless  war  between  them,  and  that  they 
might  perish  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other. 
After  Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  slain  one 
another,  Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
drove  out  CEdipus,  who  finally  reached  the 
groves  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonus  in  At- 
tica, where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
honor  by  Theseus.  There  he  died,  and  his 
burial  place  was  concealed  by  the  Eumenides, 
whose  favor  he  had  conciliated.  The  Homeric 
account  of  the  tradition  is  difierent  in  several 
particulars.  The  tragedies  founded  upon  this 
legend  which  JSschylus  and  Euripides  wrote 
are  now  lost;  but  two  by  Sophocles  remain, 
entitled  CEdipu9  TyrannuM  and  (Edipvi  CoUmva, 
Seneca  also  wrote  one  on  this  subject,  and  in 
modem  times  Oomeille  and  Voltaire. 

OEHLENSCHULGER,  Adam  Gottlob,  a 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Vesterbro, 
a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  Nov.  14, 1779,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  20,  1860.  His  parents  were 
of  German  extraction,  and  his  father,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  schoolmasters  and 
organists  establish^  in  Emsendorf,  Schleswig, 
entering  the  service  of  Count  Adam  Gottlob 
Moltke  (after  whom  the  poet  was  named),  was 
by  l^e  influence  of  that  nobleman  appointed 
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steward  of  the  rojal  palace  of  Frederiksborg, 
situated  aboat  2  miles  from  Copenhagen.  In 
this  boilding  was  passed  the  early  life  of  yonng 
Oohlenschlager,  who  in  his  Erindringer^  a  mi- 
nute autobiography  coming  down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  career,  has  described  the  impres- 
sion which  the  place,  its  associations  and  sur- 
''oundings,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
court,  made  upon  his  boyish  imagination.  At 
12  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Oopenhagen,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan to  write  verses  and  even  plays,  which  were 
performed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Frederiks- 
borg  by  himself  and  some  of  his  schoolfellows. 
A.t  the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
novels  in  the  Danish  language,  over  which  he 
thereby  obtained  a  remarkable  mastery.  When 
about  18  years  of  age  he  was  possessed  with 
the  desire  of  going  upon  the  stage ;  but  finding 
his  chances  of  success  not  very  encouraging,  he 
relinquished  the  idea,  and  under  the  influence 
of  two  young  students,  the  brothers  Oersted, 
who  afterward  gained  distinction  in  the  walks 
of  natural  science  and  jurisprudence,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  His  literary  tastes  soon  led 
his  thoughts  into  other  channels,  and  in  1808 
he  ventured  before  the  public  as  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  play  of  "The  Eve  of  Saint  John," 
which,  with  the  drama  of  "Aladdin"  published 
soon  afterward,  brought  him  into  considerable 
notice,  and  procured  for  him  in  1805  a  travel- 
ling stipend  from  the  government.  Proceed- 
ing at  once  to  Germany,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe,  Tieck,  Wieland,  Hegel,  and 
other  distingubhed  literary  men,  and  cultivated 
t!ie  language  of  the  country  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  translate 
his  works  as  fjEist  as  composed  into  German. 
At  Halle  he  wrote  his  "  Hakon  Jarl,"  the  first 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  purely  Scandinavian 
tragedies ;  and  at  Paris,  whither  he  proceeded 
in  1806,  and  where  he  remained  two  years,  he 
produced  "  Palnatoke,"  considered  by  some  his 
masterpiece,  and  "Axel  and  Yalborg,"  all  dramas 
of  powerful  interest,  not  less  on  account  of  their 
national  tone  and  spirit,  than  of  the  vivacity 
and  variety  of  the  action,  and  the  picturesque 
manner  in  which  the  incidents,  thoughts,  and 
manners  of  distant  ages  are  brqught  before  the 
reader.  He  next  visited  Italy,  and  while  re- 
siding in  Rome  in  intimate  personal  relations 
with  his  countryman  Thorwaldsen,  he  com- 
posed his  "  Correggio,"  an  art  drama  founded 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  painter 
of  Parma,  and  originally  written  in  German. 
It  was  subjected  to  severe  criticbms  from  some 
of  the  author's  most  illustrious  literary  friends, 
but  became  an  exceedingly  popular  acting  play 
on  the  Gorman  and  Danish  stage.  An  English 
translation  of  it  by  Theodore  Martin  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.  After  about  6  years'  absence- 
Oehlensphl  iffer  returned  in  1810  to  Denmark, 
the  first  of  living  Danish  poets,  and  among  the 
first  of  modern  dramatists.    He  soon  after  ob- 


tained the  profeMorahip  of  mUMftim  it  fti 
university  of  Copenhagen,  was  married,  ud 
commenced  an  active  literary  career,  vhicfc 
was  continued,  with  few  intermis^ion^  nnti] 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  wrote  not  merdT 
dramas,  but  novels,  poems,  tramdatiua^  i&d 
a  great  variety  of  miscellanies ;  and  a*  b«  tri- 
vanced  in  years  he  became  the  recipivnt  i< 
honors  from  his  sovereign  and  coQiiU7\.rx 
who  gloried  in  his  literary  repotatkni.  oA 
from  other  European  nations.  VLsiti&f!  >wcdia 
in  1829  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  «i» 
welcomed  with  an  extraordinary  ovation  bv  xu 
inhabitants  of  Lnnd,  in  which  Bishop  Tcf^M; 
and  other  eminent  men  took  part ;  and  a^ 
sequent  visits  made  by  him  to  Konray  la: 
Sweden  "  were  like  triumphal  procesBiooa  c-f  * 
sovereign  in  literature.'^  On  his  70th  birthdcf 
a  grand  festival  was  given  in  his  honor  ii  tW 
royal  shooting  gallery  at  Copenhagen,  in  vLkk 
the  chief  poets  of  Denmark  participaud.  It 
less  than  3  months  afterward  he  died,  an  ex- 
tract from  his  own  tragedy  of  "  Socnt«a.*'  is 
which  Socrates  speaks  of  death,  having  at  h> 
request  been  read  to  him  during  his  \»A  Of  >- 
ments.  His  frmeral  was  attended  by  ^».'»" 
persons,  including  those  most  etninemt  in  liicfi- 
ture,  art,  science,  and  the  public  senricv.  U* 
tragedies,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rest^  in  ft( 
in  number,  19  being  devoted  to  Scandiuf.* 
subjects.  Of  the  l^ter,  in  addition  to  t^-w 
mentioned,  the  most  striking  are  **'  Caante  'iv 
Great,"  "  The  Varangians  in  Conjt«iiUDi';«.' 
"Land  Found  and  Lost/'  illustrating  the  ««r 
voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  Ameriea,  "  l*cX' 
and  "  Tordenskiold."  To  these  must  be  ad^ 
a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  in  a  liichtcr  tht 
the  whole  forming  a  series  "  which  for  tv^tr, 
and  value  no  other  author  of  the  19th  c«r.:irr 
can  rival.''  His  remaining  works  oi  icAr--*- 
tion,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  arr  *  r  .^ 
merit,  the  best  being  the  Kordf^^t  *t  ■• 
("Gods  of  the  North"),  published  in  !»•:  *  c 
which  he  attempted  with  suooom  to  <..  -•t 
into  one  whole  the  scattered  IcffecMb  \<  '^ 
Eddas.  An  English  metrical  tran^adt>a  t<t^  • 
by  W.  E.  Frye  was  published  in  Part*  in  IM.**. 
Oehlenschl&ger  also  translated  the  ^  Miai^xa- 
mer  Night's  Dream"  and  Beskav's  Swt^K. 
dramas  into  Danish,  and  Holberg*s  ^'l^ai-'^ 
Theatre"  into  Gkrman.  His  colle<^  w«*-k» 
in  Danish,  including  his  Erindrimg^  or  "  B^ 
collections,"  an  autobiography,  amount  to  41 
vols. ;  those  in  German  of  all  kinds  to  SI  A 
series  of  elaborate  articles,  by  R.  P.  GiI^ma  i 
his  dramas,  accompanied  by  coptoos  txas.-oi' 
tions,  appeared  in  ''  Blackwood's  Magaonc'  Jt 
1820-'l.  Oehlenschlager  was  a  man  «jf  r*"^ 
purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  char*r*- 
and  genial,  ohildlike  manners.  Self-esteta  » 
one  of  his  chief  characteri5tic8;  bat  aran 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  ponded  on  c«  .  ^-« 
merit,  he  is  known  to  have  reffanled  hcaB«.f 
only  as  the  medium  through  which  aa  iitff<f*- 
tion  from  a  higher  source  spoke,  and  \m  pu^sry 
as  the  result  of  that  inspiratkm. 
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OERSTED,  Ajsdebb  SandOe,  a  Danish  states- 
man,  born  in  Rodlgoping,  in  the  island  of 
Langeland,  Dec.  21,  1778,  died  in  Copenhagen, 
May  1,  1860.  He  was  educated  with  his 
brother  Hans  Christian  at  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Oehlenschluger,  whose  sister  he  subse- 
quently married.  In  1799  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in 
Denmark.  After  filling  various  public  offices, 
he  was  in  1825  appointed  attorney-general,  in 
which  capacity  he  drew  up  many  of  the  impor- 
tant ordinances  then  constituting  the  laws  of 
Denmark.  After  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe  of  1830-^,  he  assisted  in  framing  the 
constitution  demanded  by  the  provincial  states 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  assembly  of  which  he 
for  several  years  represented  the  king,  as  high 
commissioner,  with  great  acceptance.  Between 
1841  and  1848  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Danish 
cabinet,  and,  in  Oct.  1853,  was  appointed  by 
Frederic  YII.  prime  minister.  The  reactionary 
character  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  him, 
one  of  which  was  the  right  of  the  king  to  grant 
new  constitutions  to  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
without  consulting  the  diet,  brought  him  into 
great  disfavor,  and  the  chambers  clamored  for 
his  dlsmissaL  He  was  sustained  by  the  king; 
bat  after  a  severe  constitutional  struggle  the 
latter  was  ob%ed  to  yield,  and  in  Dec.  1854, 
the  unpopular  ministry  was  dismissed.  Arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  subsequently  pre- 
ferred against  Oersted  and  his  colleagues,  who 
were  tried  by  a  commission  composed  of  8 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  {h^este  reQ, 
and  as  many  from  the  landthing  or  upper 
house  of  the  diet,  and  acquitted,  the  votes  for 
and  against  their  conviction  being  equally  di- 
vided. He  afterward  lived  in  retirement,  en- 
gaged in  completing  a  work  of  ah  autobio- 
graphical character  entitled  ^^  Fragments  of  the 
History  of  my  Life  and  Times,"  of  which  the 
4th  volume  appeared  in  1856.  As  a  jurist  he 
established  a  considerable  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  several  law  treatises,  and  as 
editor  of  three  successive  legal  periodicals. 
He  also  produced  several  works  on  philosophy, 
in  which  he  adhered  to  the  school  of  Hegel. 
Among  his  latest  publications  was  a  work  on 
**  Scandinavian  Politics  in  Modem  Times"  (8vo., 
Copenhagen,  1857). 

OERSTED,  Hans  Chbistian,  a  Danish  nat- 
ural philosopher,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Rudlgdping,  Aug.  14,  1777,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  March  9,  1851.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  druggist  in  moderate  circumstances,  whom 
at  the  age  of  12  he  assisted  in  hb  business. 
Possessing  a  fondness  for  the  physical  sciences, 
he  repaired  in  1794,  in  company  with  his  bro- 
ther, to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where, 
{>inching  themselves  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
odging,  they  pursued  their  studies  with  singu- 
lar earnestness.  Hans  Christian,  at  the  same 
time,  became  imbued  with  the  modem  Oerman 
philosophy;  then  first  promulgated  in  the  Dan- 


ish capital  through  the  lectures  of  StefTens, 
and  competed  successfully  for  the  university 
prize  medal  on  the  subject  of  the  **  Limits  of 
roetry  and  Prose."  In  1799  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  presenting  for  the  occasion  his 
"  Architectonics  of  Natural  Metaphysics,"  in 
which  were  embodied  the  fmits  of  a  patient 
study  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  of  their  higher 
relations  as  the  products  of  reason.  In  1800 
he  took  charge  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  and, 
devoting  his  attention  to  galvanism,  made  im- 
portant discoveries  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  acids  during  the  production  of  galvanic 
electricity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  the 
opposite  conditions  of  the  poles  of  the  galvanic 
battery,  and  that  acids  and  alkalies  are  pro- 
duced in  proportion  as  they  neutralize  each 
other.  In  1801-'3  he  studied  and  travelled  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  upon  re- 
turning to  Copenhagen  lectured  on  electricity 
and  the  cognate  sciences.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Acids  and  Bases"  in  Gehlen's  "Journal,"  and 
produced  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  Ger- 
man and  Danish,  a  selection  from  which,  show- 
ing the  poetico-philosophical  tendency  of  his 
mind,  has  been  reproduced  in  English  by  the 
Misses  Homer,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Soul  in 
Nature,  with  Supplementary  Contributions." 
In  1806  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  "Manual  of 
Mechanical  Physics."  In  1812  he  revisited 
Germany,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Niebuhr 
published  at  Berlin  a  work  tending  to  show 
the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces, 
which  is  considered  to  have  unfolded  the  germ 
of  his  subsequent  discovery  in  electro-magnet- 
ism. The  latter  was  maae  in  the  winter  of 
1819-'20,  while  Oersted  was  engaged  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  connection  of  magnetism  and 
electricity.  He  was  lecturing  one  day  to  a 
class  of  advanced  students,  when  it  occurred 
to  him,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  which  he  had  long  been  meditating, 
to  place  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence 
of  a  wire  uniting  the  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery 
in  a  state  of  activity.  He  tried  the  experiment 
upon  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  needle  tend- 
ed to  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  electro-magnetism,  or 
the  relation  of  electricity  and  magnetism  as 
mutually  productive  of  each  other,  and  as  evi- 
dences of  a  common  source  of  power.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  the  identity  of  magnetism 
and  electricity  had  only  been  suspected.  For 
several  months  Oersted  prosecuted  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  in  July,  1820,  pro- 
mulgated his  discovery  in  a  Latin  tract  entitled 
Experimenta  eirca  Efficaeiam  Conflictns  Eleciri- 
ei  in  Acum  Magnetieam,  in  which  he  contended 
that  "there  is  always  a  magnetic  circulation 
around  the  electric  conductor,  and  that  the 
electric  current,  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
law,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
impressions  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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needle,  even  when  it  does  not  pass  throngh 
the  needle,  but  near  it."  The  principal  exper- 
imenters of  Europe  immediately  busied  them- 
selves in  the  verification  of  thiB  discovery. 
Testimonials  were  showered  upon  Oersted 
from  every  European  capital ;  the  French  in- 
stitute presented  him  with  a  prize  worth  8,000 
thmos ;  the  royal  society  of  Ix)ndon  bestowed 
upon  lum  tiie  Oopley  medal ;  and  by  common 
consent  he  was  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of 
scientific  men.  For  a  number  of  years  subse- 
quent he  pursued  his  inquiries  in  the  wide  field 
of  miscellaneous  physics,  the  fruits  of  which 
appeared  in  numerous  papers  and  scientific 
memoirs.  At  intervals  he  undertook  scientific 
missions  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  found- 
ed the  magnetic  observatory  of  Copenhagen, 
and  also  the  Danish  society  for  the  difiTusion 
of  natural  science,  one  object  of  which  was 
to  send  forth  a  body  of  popular  lecturers  over 
the  kingdom.  In  1844  appeared  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Manual  of  Mechanical  Physics," 
which,  among  other  valuable  additions,  con- 
tained accounts  of  his  exneriments  on  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  ana  air.  Amid  his  en- 
grossing scientific  studies  he  also  found  time 
to  cultivate  Danish  literature  and  politics, 
and,  beside  producing  a  lyrical  and  didactic 
poem  called  ^^The  Balloon,"  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  important  information  to  the 
newspapers,  and  the  intimate  associate  of 
the  chief  literary  men  of  Copenhagen.  He 
was  a  Mend  of  liberal  constitutional  ideas, 
and  in  1885  aided  in  founding  a  society  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  although 
his  position  and  inclinations  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence afforded  him  few  opportunities  for  direct 
action  in  political  life.  Honors  crowded  upon 
him  during  his  latter  years,  and  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  connection  with  the  university 
of  Copenhagen  (Nov.  7, 1860)  was  celebrated 
by  an  extraordinary  jubilee,  in  which  deputa- 
tions from  the  king  and  ministry  and  the  chief 
scientific  institutions  of  the  country  participat- 
ed. His  death  in  the  succeeding  spring  called 
forth  a  universal  expression  of  sorrow,  and  his 
ftmeral  was  attended  by  one  fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Copenhagen,  the  procession  beinff 
headed  by  the  representative  of  the  king  and 
by  the  crown  prmce.  Throughout  his  scien- 
tific career  Oersted  labored  to  show  that  the 
laws  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  reason, 
even  representing  the  practice  of  science  to  be 
a  religious  worship.  He  engaged  in  several 
warm  controversies  on  this  topic.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  who  visited  him  in  Copenhagen, 
considered  him  a  man  of  simple  manners  and 
not  of  extensive  resources ;  but  Niebuhr,  view- 
ing his  character  in  another  light,  declared  that 
he  "scarcely  knew  another  natural  philosopher 
with  so  much  intellect  and  freedom  from  pr^u- 
dice  and  etprit  de  e&m."  His  manners  were 
eminently  plearing  and  simple,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  he  sustained  an  unblemished 
reputation.  As  a  lecturer  he  possessed  great 
merit,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  popular 


lectures  to  ladies  on  scientifio  tuljeota,  and  to 
urge  the  establishment  of  female  ooQcgiBs. 

OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  moiit^ 
of  the  gulf  of  Riga,  comprised  in  the  Riursb 
government  of  Livonia,  between  lat.  57*  40' 
and  58^  14'  N.,  and  lonff.  21**  40'  and  J»*  £.; 
length  about  60  m.,  breadth  fi^m  8  to  50  m. ; 
area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  40,000.  ItbisaboM, 
high  coast,  and  a  diversified  surface.  Th«  cli- 
mate is  more  temperate  than  on  the  msmltrJ. 
but  violent  storms  happen  frequently  in  tprinir 
and  autumn.  The  soil,  though  not  natmlj 
fertile,  is  watered  by  many  small  aiitmtm  aad 
enable  of  being  easily  improved.  Agraftpvt 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  forests,  and  a  ooa- 
siderable  extent  of  it  is  used  as  pasture  grocnd. 
Grain  is  raised  for  exportation.  The  ooJ  j  im- 
portant manufacture  is  tar.  The  fi«h«net<« 
the  coast,  chiefiy  of  seals,  are  valuable.  TU 
chief  town  is  Arensburg  on  the  8.  £.  aide.  Tht 
mfl^ority  of  the  people  are  Lutherans.  Ovc 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Teutomc  kn^iba, 
but  was  seized  by  the  Danes  at  an  early  puiod 
and  ceded  by  them  to  Sweden  in  1<M5.  In  th« 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  Bussia  took  pot- 
session  of  it,  and  in  1721  it  was  formally  oeM 
along  with  Livonia  to  that  power. 

OETTINQEB,  Edcabd  jLuua,  a  Qtrmm 
miscellaneous  author  of  Jewish  parenta^,  bon 
in  Breslau,  Nov.  19, 1808.    After  stodyin^  m  a 

Erivate  school  he  went  to  Vienna  to  eomf^dU 
is  education.  Having  adopted  the  Bomai 
Catholic  religion,  he  entered  upon  the  carMt 
of  a  joumaUst,  and  afterward  editrd  joa- 
nals,  mostly  of  a  humorous  and  aarcaatic  dur- 
acter,  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  VsnnhMB. 
and  Leipsic.  In  1852  he  was  living  in  P«k 
whence  he  removed  in  1858  to  Brus«els^  Ort- 
tin^er  has  written  several  romances,  aoHac 
which  the  most  noteworthy  are  **  The  Biar  i 
Nostradamus"  (1838);  "Uncle  Zebra**  (INS- 
'8) ;  «'  Sophie  Amould'*  (1847) ;  ''  PoUdaa  md 
Sans-Souci "  (1848) ;  and  ''Jerome  NapolcaasBi 
his  Capri  ^'  (1853).  Several  of  his  pociBs  hMsm 
become  very  popular.  His  writings  are  ourfeiA 
by  an  unmistakable  talent  for  sarcasm,  aad  \j 
a  playful  vivacity,  which  is  especially  apfereat 
in  the  **  Grammar  of  Marriage*"  (l&U),  sad  ts. 
the  *'Art  of  Becoming  a  Gentleman  ia  54 
Hours"  (1852).  In  the  department  ci  bibli- 
ography his  works  are  noteworthy;  ai»«f 
them  are  Arehke$  historiqum  (I^IX  Mii»- 
theea  Sehahiludii  (1844),  leonograpkia  Mmmn 
(1852),  and  BihliognwhU  hiographiqmi  d^; 
2d  edition  enlarged,  Brussels,  1854). 
OFEN.    See  Buda. 

OFFENBACH,  the  chief  mannfKcarisic 
town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.  baak  eit 
the  Main,  4  m.  S.  £.  fhmi  Frankfort ;  pc^ 
about  13,000.  It  has  manu£actorie«  of  eoctoa 
and  woollen  fabrics,  carriagea,  oarda,  ma»cal 
instruments,  jewelry,  Ac 

OG,  king  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  two  kiaft 
of  the  Amorites  who  withstood  the  inTaB>« 
of  the  Israelites  under  Mooea.  He  was  vOts^ 
defeated  at  Edrei,  and  all  hia  oitiM,  threeseace 
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in  number,  were  taken,  and  liis  kingdom  was 
given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  In  stat- 
ure be  was  a  giant,  his  bedstead,  which  was 
kept  in  Rabbath-Ammon,  being  9  cubits  in 
l^igth  and  4  in  breadth. 

OGDEN,  Aabon,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
bom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Deo.  3,  1756, 
died  in  Jersey  Oity,  April  19, 1839.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1773.  In 
1777  he  joined  the  army,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  whole  revolutionary  war. 
After  the  war  ne  practised  law ;  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1800,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  adjusting  the  disputed 
boundary  between  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  From  1801  to  1803  he  was  U.  S. 
senator ;  in  1812  was  governor  of  New  Jersey ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

OGDENSBURG,  a  village  of  Oswegatchie 
township  and  port  of  entry  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the 
month  of  the  Oswegatchie,  opposite  Prescott, 
O.  W.,  and  210  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Albany ; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,413.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  sloop 
navigation  upon  the  great  lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the 
northern  railroad  extending  to  Rouse^s  Point, 
at  which  there  are  connections  with  New  York 
and  Boston.  It  has  an  active  coast  trade  and 
some  manufactories,  the  Oswegatchie  river 
furnishing  water  power.  It  contains  a  custom 
house,  town  hall,  an  armory,  an  academy,  and 
several  churches.  The  exports  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to  $356,251, 
and  the  imports  to  $1,017,281 ;  clearances  283, 
tonnage  146,405,  of  which  136  were  American, 
tonnage  115,106 ;  entrances  282,  tonnage  145,- 
355,  of  which  135  were  American,  tonnage 
1 14,201 .  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district 
is  7,979.  The  village  is  connected  with  Pres- 
cott  by  a  steam  ferry. 

OGGIONE,  or  Ugoione,  Mabco  da,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  bom  in  Oggione,  near  Milan,  about 
1470,  died  in  1530.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  according  to  L&nzi  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  the  Milanese  school  He  work- 
ed in  oil  and  in  fresco.  His  chief  works  are  the 
frescoes  executed  for  the  church  della  Pace  in 
MUan,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Brera  in  the 
same  city.  At  the  present  day  he  is  perhaps 
best  loiown  by  his  celebrated  copy  of  Ba 
Vinci's  *'  Last  Supper,"  executed  about  1510 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia^and 
now  in  the  royal  academy  in  London.  Hav- 
ing been  painted  when  the  original  was  in  a 
perfect  state  by  a  favorite  pupu  of  Da  Vinci, 
It  is  justly  considered  to  give  a  far  better  idea 
of  Leonardo's  masterpiece  than  the  few  re- 
mains of  the  work  itself  that  are  visible. 

OGELVIE,  Jahes,  a  Sotchman  of  noble 
fimuly,  bom  about  1760,  died  in  Aberdeen, 
Sept.  18,  1820.  Emigrating  to  America,  he 
became  embarrassed  in  his  resources,  and 
fonnded  a  classical  academy  at  Richmond, 
Vs.,  where  he  taught  many  pupils  who  after- 


ward became  celebrated.  Among  these  were 
Gen.  Scott,  General  and  Conmiodore  Jones, 
the  Hon.  WiDiam  8.  Archer,  and  others  widely 
known  in  the  national  councils.  After  some 
years  spent  in  Virginia,  he  retired  to  the  ba<^- 
woods  of  Kentucky,  where,  alone  in  a  rough 
log  cabin,  he  composed  a  series  of  striking  lec- 
tures which  were  repeated  with  great  applause 
in  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Atlantic  states. 
At  this  time  he  publicly  renounced  the  infidel 
opinions  which  he  had  previously  held,  but 
probably  returned  to  them  eventually.  His 
relative,  the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Airy,  dying 
without  children,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
clauned  the  title.  On  his  way  he  lectured  in 
London  before  the  Surrey  institution,  his  fame 
in  America  having  reached  England.  The  at- 
tempt ended  however  in  fiulure.  The  habitual 
use  of  narcotics  had  imdermined  his  intellect, 
and  he  retired  in  confusion  from  the  hall. 
Soon  after  reaching  Scotland,  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind,  he  perished  probably  by  his 
own  hand. 

OGILVIE,  JoHK,  a  Scottish  divine  and  poet, 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1733,  died  in  Hidroar, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  1759 
was  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Mid- 
mar,  with  which  he  remained  connected  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  "The 
Day  of  Judgment,"  a  poem  (1758) ;  "  Provi- 
dence, an  Allegorical  Poem"  (1768);  "Soli- 
tude, or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poets"  (1765); 
"  Paradise,"  and  other  poems ;  and  also  various 
critical  and  theological  works,  including  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Scepticism  and  Infi- 
delity in  aU  Times"  (1788),  "The  Theology  of 
Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of  the 
Oriental  and  Grecian  Philosophers"  (1798),  &o. 
He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  but,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  biographers,  used  his 
powers  with  little  eflfect,  and  "  wasted  his  in- 
tellectual wealth  and  industry  in  huge  and  un- 
happy speculations." 

OGILVY,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  geog- 
rapher, bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1600,  died  in 
London,  Sept.  4,  1676.  While  a  boy  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  London,  where  he 
subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  dancing 
master,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  noblemen. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  revels  in  Ire- 
land; but  the  civil  wars  having  ruined  his 
prospects  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  early 
education  went  through  a  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge.  In  1649  he  published  a  metrical 
translation  of  Virgil ;  in  1651  "  The  Fables  of 
uEsop,  paraphrased  in  Verse,"  with  commend- 
atory verses  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and 
James  Shirley;  in  1655  a  second  volume  of 
translations  from  .^op,  with  some  original 

g>ems ;  and  in  1660  a  metrical  translation  of 
omer,  which  was  a  favorite  with  Pope  in  his 
younger  days,  and  may  have  suggested  his  own 
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translation.  In  the  last  named  year  he  pro- 
duced a  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  accompanied 
by  plates.  At  the  restoration  he  was  reap- 
pointed master  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  but 
was  rained  by  the  fire  of  London,  and  being 
named  cosmographer  and  geographic  printer 
to  the  king,  published  9  volumes  of  a  great 
descriptive  "  Geography  of  the  World,"  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  them 
by  lottery;  of  these,  "  America'' (foL,  London, 
1671)  is  curious  and  valuable. 

OGINSKI,  a  princely  family  of  Lithuania, 
various  members  of  which  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Poland,  especially 
in  the  18th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  when  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  his 
war  against  Peter  the  Great  and  his  allies,  in- 
vaded the  country,  a  bloody  feud  of  the  family 
against  the  rival  house  of  the  Sapiehas  was  ter- 
minated by  a  victory  of  the  latter.  The  fol- 
lowing Oginskis  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
more  recent  period.  I.  Michal  Kazdossz, 
born  in  Warsaw  in  1731,  died  there  in  1808. 
He  lived  for  some  time  on  his  estate  at  Slonim, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  scholars  and  artists, 
of  whom  his  own  accomplishments,  especially 
in  music,  made  him  a  worthy  compeer.  He 
subsequently  joined  the  patriotic  movement  of 
the  confederation  of  Bar  against  the  Russians, 
and  became  an  exile  at  the  first  division  of  Po- 
land in  1772 ;  but  having  in  1776  gained  liberty 
to  return,  and  recovered  a  part  of  his  confis- 
cated estates,  he  was  still  able  to  construct  at 
his  own  expense  the  canal  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  family,  dying  shortly  before  its 
completion.  This  canal  connects  an  affluent 
of  the  Niemen  with  an  affluent  of  the  Pripetz, 
the  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  forms  a 
link  for  direct  navigation  between  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas.  II.  MionAL  Klbofas,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Warsaw  in  1765,  died 
in  Italy  in  1831.  lie  was  deputy  to  the  Polish 
diet,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1794,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  under  Kosciuszko,  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  equipped 
at  his  own  expense.  After  the  fall  of  Praga 
and  the  final  extinction  of  Polish  independence, 
he  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  the  as- 
sbtance  of  the  French  republic  and  the  Porte 
in  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 
In  1802  he  accepted  an  amnesty  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  subsequently  also  a  place  as 
secret  councillor  and  senator  in  his  service.  In 
1816  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  musical  com- 
poser, especially  of  polonaises,  and  also  as  the 
author  of  Memoires  sur  la  Polo'jne  et  U^  Polo- 
naU  d^puis  1788-1815  (2  vols.,  Pari^^,  1826),  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  that 
memorable  period. 

OGLETHORPE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ga,,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Broad  river  and  two  of  its  branches, 
and  8.  W.  by  the  Oconee,  and  drained  by  a 
number  of  creeks;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1869,  11,820,  of  whom  7,649  were  slaves.    It 


has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  foO. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  445,r>To  bc^^ii 
of  Indian  com,  99,771  of  oata,  76,407  of  »«««c 
potatoes,  and  12,349  bales  of  cotton.  TLc^ 
were  6  saw  mills,  a  grist  mill,  2  taiuHric«.  2i 
churches,  and  860  pupils  attendii:^  pablk 
schools.  It  is  intersectea  by  the  Atb«GA  hw.-  h 
of  the  Georgia  railroad,  which  p^asrs  b^cr  t:.c 
capital,  Lexington. 

OGLETHORPE,  Jamm,  the  foondtr  cf  t2i* 
colony  of  Georgia,  bom  in  Godalnan,:.  Sorrty 
CO.,  England,  probably  in  I)ec.  16h>.  ibed  i 
Oranham  hall,  Essex,  June  So,  ITS.").  He  w 
entered  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxfuri  I  =t 
seems  to  have  been  early  attracted  t«i«anii 
military  career,  in  which  two  of  hi»  bn  ti«n 
had  embarked.  In  1714,  ha\in^  for  srtcni 
years  held  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  was  ^^josm- 
sioned  an  officer  in  the  queen's  goarda.  in  vL>  ^ 
capacity  he  made  so  favorable  an  imprc^kA  'O 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  by  his  perMial  ^«s=n, 
courage,  and  manly  bearing,  that  xht  Ut-.cr  rv- 
commended  him  to  Prince  Eugene^  by  whca  U 
was  appointed  one  of  his  aidea-de-camp.  Wr^ 
Eugene  he  participated  in  the  campaigns  atabtf 
the  Turks  m  1716-U7,  and  took  an  actirt  o«- 
mand  at  the  celebrated  siege  and  battle  tif  Bel- 
grade. Although  invited  to  remain  in  tLe  in- 
perial -service,  he  returned  in  1722  to  Ei^diBf, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  pcrfiscaccs 
from  the  borough  of  HazeJmere,  wmeh  be  ete- 
tinued  to  represent  during  a  period  of  85  T«rv 
The  native  benevolence  of  his  characttrvw 
soon  after  displayed  in  his  succewfol  tSvru  m 
parliament  to  improve  the  oondltioQ  of  t^ 
poor  debtors  confined  in  the  London  pn»^t.\  s 
graceful  allusion  to  which  was  made  by  T-i  a- 
son  in  his  *'  Winter."  Stimulated  by  hk  lar^ 
cess  in  this  instance,  he  began  to  matnre  a  fim 
for  a  colony  in  North  America,  which  »h  -^iJ 
afford  an  asylum  for  the  oppre8-.ed  Pmt«»i3 
of  Germany  and  other  contmental  states  "tei 
for  those  persons  at  home  who  h^d  lt«o«M  i^ 
desperate  in  circumstances,  that  they  coUJ  s  t 
rise  and  hope  again  without  changing  tb«  ftneBt 
and  making  trial  of  a  different  ci>antni.'*  A 
definite  shape  was  soon  given  to  this  enttr^n*^ 
the  credit  of  originating  which  belon>r«  wl- 17 
to  Oglethorpe,  and  the  unoccupied  terr.*f-T  t- 
ing  between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  -^^*M 
for  the  experiment.  In  June,  1732.  21  **  tr»- 
tees  for  founding  the  colony  of  Georpi-r  wtft 
incorporated  by  letters  patent ;  and  h  »ta 
1788,  a  party  of  colonbts,  under  the  fr^'tiMaew 
of  Oglethorpe,  who  was  appointed  p  ^  *-  r 
of  the  colony,  srrived  at  Cliarterton.  Ty* 
narrative  of  his  career  in  Geor^ria  on  til  hi*  £=al 
return  to  England  in  1743  will  be  foand  b^  C<« 
article  Geokgia.  Charges  were  brt>u^;:hi  adi?-* 
him  for  the  failure  of  the  enterpri^o  wLWrk  '< 
had  conducted  against  St.  AugustiiR,  I  ^'  ht 
was  honorably  acquitted ;  and  during  ti*  a- 
vasion  of  the  young  pretender  in  1745  K«  «-• 
appointed  a  m^or-generaL  He  folh^vvd  th< 
enemy  on  their  retreat  with  coasidtraiJ^  arrTv. 
ity,  but  failed  to  overtake  them.    Ws  eocljci 
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having  again  become  the  subject  of  official  in- 
qniry,  he  was  again  honorably  acquitted.  The 
remainder  of  his  career,  though  less  marked 
by  active  exploits,  was  rendered  conspicuous 
bj  the  social  position  which  he  occupied,  his 
fHendship  with  eminent  men,  and  his  vigor  of 
mind  ana  body,  which  to  the  very  close  of  hb 
loDff  life  gave  no  indications  of  decay.  Bos- 
weU  says  of  him :  ^*  This  extraordinary  person 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste  as 
for  his  other  eminent  qualities;  and  no  man 
was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous  in  en- 
cooraging  merit;"  and  Br.  Johnson  thought 
so  highly  of  his  character  and  public  services, 
that  he  offered,  if  furnished  with  materials,  to 
write  the  general's  life.  In  1765  he  received 
the  rank  of  general  of  all  his  migesty's  forces, 
and  for  many  years  before  hb  death  he  was 
the  oldest  general  on  the  staff.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
that  he  declined  unless  authorized  to  assure  the 
colonies  that  they  should  be  justly  dealt  with ; 
whereupon  the  command  was  given  to  Sir 
William  Howe.  His  interest  in  American 
affairs  never  abated ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Adams,  after  his  arrival 
in  £ngland  as  ambassador,  and  express  his  es- 
teem and  regard  for  America,  and  his  sratifica- 
tion  at  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Of  the 
impression  which  in  extreme  old  age  he  made 
upon  strangers  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Hannah  More  in  1784,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  will  give  a  favorable 
idea :  "  I  have  got  a  new  admirer ;  it  is  Gen. 
Oglethorpe,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man 
of  his  time.  He  was  foster  brother  to  the  pre- 
tender, and  is  much  above  90  years  old ;  the 
finest  figure  you  ever  saw.  He  perfectly  real- 
lizes  all  my  ideas  of  Nestor.  His  literature  is 
great,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  extensive, 

and  his  faculties  as  bright  as  ever He 

is  quite  &preux  ehetalier^  heroic,  romantic,  and 
fnll  of  the  old  gallantry."  Not  quite  half  a 
centory  before  Pope  had  spoken  of  him  with 
eqnal  iq>probation ;  and  nearly  every  eminent 
literary  man  of  the  age  bore  testimony  to  his 
noble  qualities.  A  memoir  of  him  by  the  Rev. 
"W.  B.  O.  Peabody  is  contained  in  "  Sparks's 
American  Biography,"  second  series,  vol.  ii. 

OGUO  (anc.  Ollitui),  a  river  of  northern 
Italy,  flowing  through  Lombardy.  It  rises  in 
the  BhsBtian  Alps  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonale, 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  province  of  Bergamo, 
flows  S.  W.  and  afterward  S.  E.,  passes  through 
Lake  Isco,  and  after  separating  the  provinces 
of  Bergamo  and  Cremona  from  those  of  Brescia 
and  H antua,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
ICello  and  the  Chiese  from  the  N.,  joins  the 
Po  at  Torre  d'OgJio,  10  m.  S.  W.  from  Mantua. 
It  is  180  m.  long.  During  the  winter  season  iff 
orerflows  the  surrounding  country. 

CKK)BAY,  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  in  1856.    Previous  to 
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his  explorations  the  Nazareth,  Mexias,  and 
Fernand-Yaz  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlan- 
tic respectively  in  lat.  0**  41',  0**  56',  and  1*  17' 
S.,  were  supposed  to  be  three  independent 
streams ;  but  he  has  shown  that  they  are  all 
connected  with  one  another,  and  that  the  first 
two  are  the  mouths  of  a  large  interior  river 
called  the  Ogobay,  which  also  feeds  in  part 
the  Fernand-Yaz  through  the  Npoulounay  and 
Ogooree.  The  last  two  have  a  course  of  about 
20  m.,  aud  join  the  Fernand-Yaz  at  the  dis- 
tances of  10  and  15  m.  from  its  mouth.  As- 
cending them,  Mr.  Du  ChaiUu  reached  tiie 
Ogobay,  which  here  had  a  W.  N.  W.  course, 
and  attempted  to  follow  it  up  to  its  source. 
After  proceeding  about  SO  m.  he  came  to  a 
lake  40  m.  in  circumference,  called  the  Anen- 
gue,  communicating  with  the  river  on  the 
right  bank  by  an  outlet  5  m.  in  lengUi.  It  has 
low  shores,  dotted  with  several  villages,  and 
its  surface  is  diversified  with  elevated  and 
beautifhl  islands.  In  the  dry  season  its  waters 
are  shallow.  Ranges  of  hills  were  seen  in  Uie 
distance,  but  the  adjacent  country  is  level,  and 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  which  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  the  canoes  could  hardly 
stem  it,  frequently  overflows.  The  course  of 
the  river  here  changes  from  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W. 
About  20  m.  above  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Mr. 
Du  Ohaillu's  guides  refused  to  conduct  him 
further  lest  he  should  interfere  with  their 
trade,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  learned  enough  however  from  slaves 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  river  was  formed  about 
100  m.  further  up  by  the  union  of  two  verj 
large  main  branches,  one  coming  from  the  N. 
£.  and  the  other  from  the  S.  E. 

OG  YGES,  a  king  of  Thebes  or  of  Attica,  the 
account  of  whose  life  belongs  more  to  mythol- 
ogy than  to  history.  He  flourished  about  1700 
B.  0.,  and  during  his  reign  the  deluge  occurred 
which  is  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of 
Boeotus,  was  king  of  the  .^Ictenes,  and  the 
first  ruler  of  Bceotia,  which  was  named  from 
him  Ogygia.  The  oldest  gate  of  Thebes  was 
called  the  Ogygian  ^te.  He  is  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  Attic  legends,  and  is  described 
as  king  of  Attica,  and  father  of  Eleusis  and 
also  of  Daeira,  usually  mentioned  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  By  8trabo  and  Polybius  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  last  king  of  Achaia,  and  some 
legends  made  him  out  an  Egyptian  monarch. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  north-western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  lying  between  lat  88**  17* 
and  41^  57'  N.,  and  long.  80**  34'  and  84**  40'  W. ; 
extreme  length  255  m.,  extreme  breadth  180  m. ; 
area,  89,964  sq.  m.,  or  25,576,960  acres.  It  is 
bounded  K  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  K  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  S.  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river 
extends  along  half  of  its  E.  and  the  whole  of  its 
S.  boundary,  having  a  course  alons  the  borders 
of  the  state  of  486  m.  The  lake  shore  of  Ohio 
has  an  extent  of  280  m.^  giving  the  state  a  whole 
navigable  water  frontier  of  666  m.    Ohio  is 
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divided  into  88  oonnties,  viz. :  Adama,  Allen, 
Ashland.  Ashtabula,  AUiens,  Aaglaiie,  Bel- 
mont, Brown,  Butler,  Carroll,  Champaign, 
Clarke,  Clermont,  Clinton,  Columbiana,  Co- 
shocton, Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  Darke,  Defiance, 
Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Gallia,  Geauga,  Green,  Guernsey,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  High- 
land, Hocking,  Holmes,  Huron,  Jackson,  Jef- 
ferson, Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  Licking,  .Logan, 
Lorain,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Marion, 
Medina,  Meigs,  Mercer,  Miami,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Morgan,  Morrow,  Muskingum,  Noble, 
Ottawa,  Pwilding,  Perry,  Pickaway,  Pike,  Por- 
tage, Preble,  Putnam,  Richland,  Ross,  San- 
dusky, Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby,  Stark,  Summit, 
Trumbull,  Tuscarawas,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Vin- 
ton, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Williams. 
Wood,  and  Wyandotte.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Columbus  (the  capital),  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Chillicothe,  Dayton,  Hamilton, 
Newark,  Portsmouth,  Sandusky,  Springfield, 
Steubenville,    Toledo,  and   Zanesville.      The 

Population  of  Ohio  in  1800  and  at  subsequent 
ecennial  periods  was  as  follows: 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1860  (98.72  per  cent, 
of  the  whole),  1,004,1 17  were  males  and  950,938 
females ;  and  of  the  colored  (1.28  per  cent), 
12,691  were  males  and  12,588  females.  Of  the 
whole,  1,767,556  (88.75  per  cent)  were  Ameri- 
can born,  1,219,482  being  natives  of  Ohio ;  218,- 
612  (11.03  per  cent.)  were  of  foreign  birth;  and 
of  4,261  the  origin  was  not  ascertained.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  inhabitants,  111 ,257  were  natives  of 
Germany,  51,662  of  Ireland,  26,660  of  England, 
11,081  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  7,876  of  France, 
6,889  of  British  America,  and  6,697  of  other 
countries ;  and  of  4,893  the  places  of  birth  were 
unknown.  There  were  295,468  natives  of  Ohio 
residing  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
population  was  distributed  into  848,514  fami- 
lies, occupying  836,098  dwellings.  Density  of 
population,  49.55  to  the  square  mile  (in  I860. 
68.70) ;  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Union,  8.54  per  cent  There  were  947 
deaf  and  dumb,  666  blind,  1,352  insane,  and 
1,399  idiotic  persons.  There  were  1,077,598 
under  20  years  of  age,  876,108  between  20  and 
70,  25,944  between  70  and  100,  68  over  100, 
and  626  of  ages  unsown.  Occupations  of 
630,792  males  over  15  years  of  age :  142.687  in 
commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining;  270,862  in  agriculture ;  92,766  in 
labor  not  agricultural ;  4,109  in  lake  and  river 
navigation ;  9,001  in  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity; 8,263  in  other  pursuits  requiring  educa- 
tion ;  1,218  in  government  civil  service ;  1,167 


in  domestic  servioe;  aiidl,S19ini 
pursuits.  Births,  66,884  (2.87  per  cent.  oT  tK» 
total  population);  marriages,  22,328  (I.IS  mt 
cent);  deaths,  28,949  (1.46  per  centV— XW 
surface  of  the  state  is  somewliat  direnlfted, 
thou^  it  has  no  mountains,  preeenting  on  tb« 
whole  the  aspect  of  a  lofty  table-UxML  sinkiqg 
from  1,000  feet  near  the  centre,  where  a  ridci 
of  low  hills  forms  the  water-shed  between  tbt 
rivers  of  Lake  Erie  and  tboee  of  the  Otki,  to 
600  or  800  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  N.  nd  S. 
borders.  About  lat  40*",  a  little  a  of  the  m^ 
die  of  the  state,  there  is  another  range  of  h\\ 
S.  of  which  lies  the  most  broken  part  d  tbt 
state.  The  belt  of  land  situated  between  i ' 
two  ridges  is  generally  flat  and  in  tocne  pii 
marshy.  There  are  prairies  toward  the  >. 
The  lake  shore  is  not  much  indented,  tbnoKb  it 
affords  several  good  harbors,  among  whk^  «t 
Maumee  bay  and  Sandusky  bay.  Then  m% 
several  islands  in  the  lake  belonging  to  ( (faan. 
The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  this  gntf 
sheet  of  water  firom  Ohio  are  the  ¥auiw*  A 
Maumee  bay,  navigable  18  m.  by  lake  ma^ 
ers;  Portage,  navigable  12  m. ;  Huron,  tmn- 

gible  14  m.;  Vermilion,  Black,  Cuyabofik 
ocky,  and  Chaffrine.  The  smaller  krrflM 
are  principally  valuable  for  their  water  pow, 
but  generally  have  good  harbors  at  tWr 
mouths.  The  most  important  tnbntanr*  d 
the  Ohio  from  this  state  are  the  Great  Mask 
which  joins  it  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  bonater: 
the  LiUle  Miami,  Brush,  Sdoto,  Ilorkbociau. 
and  Muddngum.  Several  of  these  hare  r«- 
siderable  tributaries,  and  as  most  of  this 
have  moreover  long  courses,  the  wb«^«  ««• 
is  abundantly  watered.  The  Great  Utam  k 
navigable  75  m.,  the  Scioto  180  m^  imA  t^ 
Muskingum  80  nL,  or  at  high  water  Uo  m, 
— ^The  range  of  the  geologioid  formatMi  ^ 
Ohio,  excepting  the  drift  or  bowlder  fiirririM 
found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  sti^.  md 
the  aUuvium  of  the  nvers  and  low  knAk.  li 
included  between  the  coal  measorea  as  tb* 
upper  limit,  and  the  Black  river,  birdM^e.  mA 
Trenton  group  of  limestones  as  the  lower  liciL 
The  formations  are  spread  over  tike  tuu  m 
strata  so  nearly  horizontal  or  gently  oadclsi- 
ing,  that  the  dip  is  perceptible  <iQiT  by  tka 
passing  of  one  group  under  anoth^.  m  ife 
formations  are  followed  over  their  lines  €<^t^ 
crop.  The  western  half  of  the  state  is  coTsid 
almost  exclusively  with  limestone  stnte.  W 
longing  chiefly  to  the  Niagara  group  aad  lW 
lower  portion  of  the  Helderberg  linnstnaa 
In  Ohio  these  formations  oome  together  bf  ^ 
disappearance  of  the  Onondaga  ash  grM^k 
which  in  New  Toric  separates  then,  with  b» 
beds  of  shales,  marls,  and  gypaum  ai  a^Mi 
1,000  feet  in  thickness.  To  Uiis  oatsprMd  ^ 
calcareous  strata  the  western  half  o^*  Ote* 
owes  its  great  fertility.  In  the  S.  W.  ect^ 
ff  the  state  appear  limestones  of  th«  lower  cs^ 
careous  group,  which  are  the  oldest  rtvk>  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  Missoorv  Tb*^ 
spread  out  over  a  drcnlar  area  odBfriBS^  a 
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few  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
and  disappear  in  every  direction  beneath  a 
narrow  belt  of  shales  of  the  TJtica  slate  forma- 
tion, which  intervenes  between  these  older 
limestones  and  those  of  the  Niagara  group. 
The  E.  limit  of  the  ^at  limestone  tract  is 
marked  by  a  line  passing  from  Lake  Erie 
through  the  central  portion  of  Erie  co.,  across 
the  8.  E.  comer  of  Seneca  oo.,  and  thence  a  lit- 
He  "W,  from  a  southern  course  to  the  Ohio  river 
in  Adams  co.,  nearly  opposite  Clarksburg,  Ky. 
East  of  this  succeeds  a  narrow  belt  of  country 
occupied  by  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the 
HamOton  group,  and  next  to  this  the  shales 
and  flagstones  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung 
group  spread  over  a  district  from  80  to  40  m. 
hi  widUi,  its  eastern  line  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth  in  Scioto  co.  Toward  the  N.  this 
Hne  bends  around  in  a  K  E.  direction,  passing 
by  Cuyahoga  falls,  and  thence  through  the  S. 
part  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn.  Thus  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie  for  80  to  50  m.  S. 
E.  from  the  lake  is  occupied  by  this  group  of 
shaly  strata,  which  further  K  forms  Uie  chief 
part  of  southern  New  York.  It  is  from  these 
strata  that  the  material  of  tjie  clay  banks  alonff 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  derived,  and 
the  muddy  sediment  which  after  heavy  storms 
from  the  north  discolors  the  waters  of  the  lake 
far  out  from  the  shore.  The  red  sandstones  of 
the  upper  devonian  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stones do  not  ^pear  in  Ohio,  and  the  conglom- 
erate or  millstone  grit,  the  lowest  member  of 
the  coal  measures,  is  found  overlying  the  Che- 
mung shales.  It  enters  the  state  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Trumbull  co., 
and  is  thence  traced  in  a  narrow  belt  to  Cuyar 
hoga  falls,  where  its  beds  attain  altogether  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet  The  outcropping 
edge  of  this  rock,  which  forms  the  margin  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  indeed  the  basin  itself 
in  which  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field  is 
contained,  is  traced  8.  W.  through  Wayne  and 
Holmes  cos.,  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Knox  co.,  and 
across  Licking,  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Jackson, 
and  Scioto  cos.,  to  the  Ohio  river  a  little  above 
Portsmouth.  Along  its  range  it  forms  frequent 
vertical  cliffs  upon  the  summits  and  sides  of 
the  hills.  As  it  sinks  toward  the  E.  the  coal 
measures  succeed,  and  gain  in  depth  as  the 
eastern  dip  continues  into  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  lowest  beds  of  coal,  with  their 
accompanying  beds  of  slates,  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  iron  ore,  are  thus  found  near  the 
line  of  the  conglomerate  through  the  range 
traced  out  above,  and  in  an  easterly  direction 
pass  successively  beneath  the  surface,  giving 
place  to  higher  beds  which  occupy  the  hills, 
and  disappear  in  their  turn  toward  the  east 
The  lower  portion  of  the  coal  measures  con- 
tains several  valuable  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  also  strata  of  iron  ore  and  limestone : 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  resources  or 
this  portion  of  the  state  in  coal  and  iron  ore 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  many  thousand  years. 
Thon^  ^e  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  is  not 


great,  ranging  only  from  2  to  OJfeet,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  they  contmn  is  enormous  from  the 
extent  of  the  surface  they  cover,  the  whole 
formation  overspreading  in  eastern  Ohio  about 
10,000  sq.  m.,  and  that  portion  of  the  coal  field 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in- 
cluding several  workable  beds,  both  above  the 
level  of  the  streams  and  also  at  different  depths 
below  the  surface.  One  of  tiie  most  produc- 
tive beds,  which  is  9  J  feet  thick,  is  worked  near 
the  dividing  lines  of  Perry  and  Hocking  cos. 
The  iron  ores  are  worked  very  extensively  in 
the  Hanging  Rock  district  near  the  Ohio  river 
in  Lawrence  co.,  and  thence  N.  in  the  coun- 
ties lying  E.  of  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomer- 
ate. In  the  more  northern  of  these  counties 
the  supplies  of  ore  Are  not  so  abundant  as  in 
the  same  measures  near  the  Ohio  river ;  and 
the  deficiency  is  there  made  up  and  the  ^raaces 
are  kept  in  blast  by  the  Lake  Superior  ores  de- 
liverea  at  Cleveland,  and  ^ence  transported 
by  canal  and  railroad  into  the  interior.  (See 
Ibon,  and  Ibon  MAKirFAcnrBE.)  One  important 
member  of  the  lower  coal  measures  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  article  Buhbstoke.  Tliis 
rock  accompanies  some  of  the  beds  of  iron  ore, 
and  crops  out  around  the  steep  slopes  of  l^e 
hills  in  many  of  the  counties  n'om  the  Ohio 
river  to  Stark  co.,  and  thence  through  Maho- 
ning into  Pennsylvania.  The  width  of  the  belt 
thus  occupied  by  it  is  from  12  to  20  m.,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  is  from  2  to  9  feet 
The  rock  is  a  fossiliferous  flinty  quartz,  cellular 
and  excessively  hard,  of  light  gray  color,  and 
of  stratiform  structure.  It  was  employed  very 
largely  by  the  Indians  for  knives,  spear  heads, 
and  arrow  points,  and  from  Jackson  to  Mus- 
kingum CO.  are  innumerable  pits  made  by  the 
aborigines  in  extracting  the  hard  stone.  The 
quarries  of  it  in  the  towns  of  Richland  and 
Clinton  in  Jackson  co.  and  in  Elk  in  Athens 
CO.,  and  others  in  Licking  and  Muskingum  cos., 
have  proved  very  profitable  ever  since  the  year 
1807,  when  the  stone  was  first  used  for  mill- 
stones. From  1814  to  1820  stones  4}  feet  in 
diameter  sold  for  $860  a  pair,  and  a  pair  7 
feet  in  diameter  for  $600.  In  1 884, 4-feet  stones 
sold  for  $150.  The  rock  goes  under  the  Mus- 
kingum river  two  miles  above  Connellsville  in 
Morgan  co. ;  and  at  Connellsville  it  is  bored 
through  110  feet  below  water,  and  660  feet  still 
deeper  is  found  the  salt-bearing  rock,  which  for 
12  m.  farther  down  the  river  maintains  about 
the  same  depth  below  the  surface.  In  this 
portion  of  the  state  and  of  the  coal  measures 
are  many  salt  wells,  and  in  some  places  the 
salt  water  oozes  out  in  springs  at  the  surface. 
Such  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Monday 
creek  m  Perry  and  Hocking  cos.  In  1868  the 
product  of  the  salt  weUs  at  Pomeroy  in  this 
vicinity  amounted  to  1,000,000  bushels.  An 
inflammable  gas  issues  from  some  of  the  springs 
with  the  salt  water.  In  Southington  and  m 
Wethersfield,  Trambull  co.,  burning  wells  have 
been  opened  from  which  the  gas  has  issued 
freely,  contmuing  to  bum  for  days  together. 
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These  were  in  the  sandstone  strata  which  un- 
derlie the  coal  formation.  Natural  oil  is  also 
found  about  Mecca,  Trumbull  co.,  and  wells 
have  recently  been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it.  (See  Petkolkum). — The  soil  of 
Ohio  is  fertile  almost  without  exception.  The 
marshy  tracts  are  capable  of  being  drained,  and 
when  this  is  done  are  found  very  productive. 
The  hills  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  land  is  too  rough  for  till- 
age. The  river  bottoms  are  particularly  rich. 
The  climate  is  temperate  on  the  whole,  ^ongh 
the  winters  are  occasionally  severe,  and  torna- 
does occur  in  summer.  The  average  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  is 
several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
states  in  the  same  latitude.  The  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  less  subject  to  cold  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  the  interior.  Except  m  some  of 
the  marshy  districts  the  climate  is  healthy,  the 
ratio  of  mortality,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  being  lower  than  it  is  in  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  about  equal  to  that  of 
Texas.  The  gradual  draining  of  the  swamp 
lands,  which  prove  particularly  fatal  to  new 
settlers,  has  probably  done  much  to  lessen  the 
rate  of  mortality.  In  judging  from  the  census 
returns  of  the  state  in  general,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  high  ratio  of  deaths  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  the  proportion  in  Cincin- 
nati for  instance  being  in  1860  as  1  to  37. — Of 
the  wild  animals  which  formerly  abounded  in 
this  state,  verv  few  are  now  left.  The  wolf  and 
bear  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  unsettled  parts. 
Deer,  raccoons,  several  smaller  animals,  and 
many  kinds  of  feathered  game  are  plentiful. — 
Ohio  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  maple,  poplar,  ash,  beech,  and 
cherry,  a  large  part  of  which  still  remain,  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  state  being  cultivated 
or  fenced.  The  cypress  is  almost  the  only  ever- 
green tree.  All  lands  of  cereals  grow  in  perfec- 
tion. Indian  corn  is  more  at  home  in  the  Ohio 
ralley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  Wheat  has  been  produced  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union, 
though  for  several  years  past  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases and  a  change  (supposed  to  be  only  tem- 
porary) in  the  climate  have  greatly  diminished 
the  crop.  All  the  small  grains  have  been  raised 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sorghum  has  been 
attended  with  great  success.  Peaches  and  other 
fruit  are  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  has  received  careful 
attention,  and  excellent  winee  are  made  at 
and  near  Cincinnati.  (See  Catawba  Wine.)  In 
1860  the  average  uze  of  farms  was  84  acres ; 
the  nmnber  of  knd  owners  810,000 ;  the  quan- 
tity of  improved  land  13,105,945  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  38  per  cent,  in  10  years.  In  1859 
there  were  9,351,921  acres  of  plough  land,  8,- 
764,024  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  12,210,154 
of  wood  or  uncultivated.    Of  the  plough  land 


5,229,938  acres  were  planted  in  crops,  and  «O0.- 
000  in  orchards,  gardens,  &o.  The  arerijv 
price  of  land  of  all  kinds  was  $21  per  arre.  't 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  kmd  m  the  be< 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  avr^-o? 
sales  were  2,024,000  acres  per  annnm.  In  1  ^  v* 
Ohio  contained  143,807  farms,  inclndini;  IT.- 
997,493  acres  (of  which  9,851,498  were  na- 
proyed),  valued  at  $358,758,603 ;  and  the  v^lie 
of  implements  and  machinery  Ihereoo  v» 
$12,750,585.  The  principal  crops  per  aire  f^ 
a  series  of  years  past  have  been  as  follows :  h- 
dian  com,  34  buskiels ;  wheats  12  bxi»hei» :  <aa 
24  bushels ;  hay,  1.36  tons.  The  total  pn^dscu 
of  these  crops  have  been : 
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Of  the  minor  crops  in  1859  there  were  .^7i.f*4 
bushels  of  rye,  1,638,577  of  barley,  8,04i.  :< 
of  buckwheat,  and  5,000,000  of  potatoes.  lU 
aggregate  production  of  grain  in  \>!^^  wm 
183,100,178  bushels,  an  increase  in  10  yem  d 
44,643,049  bushels,  or  50  per  cent.  In  1<9 
the  total  cereal  product  was  107,SH4.74<»  Uri- 
els, on  5,229,938  acres  of  ploughed  laal  or  * 
average  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  This  i«  \  mtr* 
than  the  average  product  of  France,  and  i 
er  than  that  of  the  best  grain-growinj;  cuczr 
of  Europe.  The  number  of  domestic  i 
in  Ohio  at  different  periods  was  as  foUuwt 
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The  average  annual  value  of  fams  and  da^rj 
products  was  estimated  by  the  bort^ta  o^  «tir 
tistics  in  1857  as  follows :  Indian  ooraL  $>*-'  - 
000,000;  wheat,  $20,000,000;  oats.  $«,•»'•  •••  . 
other  grain,  $2,000,000;  potatoes  $2.oo  .<•• 
hay,  $20,000,000;   fat  cattle,  $8,fKi0,rv*».   i^ 
hogs,  $5,400,000 ;  marketable  borseA.  $&<».•*  • 
000 ;  marketable  sheep,  $400,000 ;  tncr«*^  ( 
animals,  $2,000,000;  wool,  $3,000,000;  darr 
produce,  $8,500,000;  poultry  and  eg;pa  t2.<^*  • 
000 ;  fruit,  wine,  sugar,  and  boner,  $2,00n  •>  • 
tobacco,  $300,000 ;  flax,  TegeUbles.  »ee>d.5.  »z>i 
other  articles,  $4,000,000;  total  $12.MC»\  •• 
— According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  w*^ 
54  iron  furnaces,  which  mannfirtnrvd   l*^  * 
tons  of  pig  metal;  an  increase  of  K<i  (-er  rx:'. 
in  10  years.    The  quantity  of  coal  mined  va» 
48,000,000  bushels    Cu^create  600  pvr  ccx*.  v 
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and  of  salt  made  2,000,000  bushels  (increase 
800  per  cent.).  The  aggregate  value  of  mining 
products  was  $8,880,000,  an  increase  of  400 
per  cent.  In  1850  there  were  10,622  establish- 
ments engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a  capital  of  $29,- 
019,588,  giving  occupation  to  51,489  persons, 
paying  $13,467,660  in  wages,  consuming  $84,- 
677,987  worth  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
$62,647,259  worth  of  ^oods  annually.  In  1857 
the  values  of  the  various  manufactured  prod- 
ncU  were  as  follows:  iron,  $20,000,000; 
clothing,  $10,000,000;  fhmiture,  $4,000,000; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $1,500,000 ;  spirits,  beer, 
and  wme,  $6,000,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000; 
woollen,  $1,500,000;  earthenware,  $800,000; 
animal  fat,  $6,000,000 ;  animal  meats,  $12,000,- 
000;  agricultural  machines,  $1,500,000;  leath- 
er, $3,000,000;  grain,  $8,000,000;  wood  not 
included  above,  $1,000,000 ;  other  articles, 
$48,000,000;  total,  $119,800,000.  The  sutdIus 
produce  of  Ohio  is  exported  to  the  Atlan- 
tic markets,  nearly  f  of  it  by  railroad  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
great  lakes.  Theu*  value  exceeds  $60,000,000 
annually.  The  principal  articles  exported,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  report  for  1858,  were 
2,607,118  bushels  of  wheat,  2,987,262  of  other 
grain,  1,800,979  bbls.  of  flour,  377,507  of  whis- 
key, 59,071  of  alcohol,  20,427  of  beef,  464,457 
of  pork  and  bacon,  84,175  of  lard,  45,525  of 
lard  oU,  8,785,124  lbs.  of  butter,  6,736,122  of 
cheese,  166,096  boxes  of  candles,  51,728  of 
soap,  764,560  lbs.  of  tallow,  740,600  of  grease, 
118,000  head  of  cattle,  7,400  horses,  341,595 
hogs,  220,657  sheep,  7,572,763  lbs.  of  wooL 
8,700,000  bushels  of  coal,  20,925,000  lbs.  of 


tobacco,  and  18,000  bbls.  of  eggs.  The  state 
carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  commerce 
through  the  ports  of  Toledo,  Cuyahoga  (Cleve- 
land), and  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  Ohio.  During  the  year  endhig 
June  80,  1859,  the  exports  amounted  to  $268,- 
011,  $147,057  being  in  American  and  $115,954 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  imports  to  $267,846, 
$196,031  being  in  American  and  $71,815  m  for- 
eign vessels.  The  clearances  were  226  Ameri- 
can vessels,  tonnage  38,058,  and  190  foreign 
vessels,  tonnage  22,882— total,  416  vessels, 
tonnage  60,890;  and  the  entrances  were  288 
American  vessels,  tonnage  89,824,  and  209  for- 
eign vessels,  tonnage  28,605— total,  447  vessels, 
tonnage,  68,429.  The  tonnage  of  the  state  was 
125,057,  of  which  6,548  was  registered  and 
118,509  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the 
year  52  vessels  were  built,  having  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  8,580  tons.  Of  these,  19  were 
steamers  and  28  sloops  and  canal  boats.  In 
addition  to  a  good  system  of  turnpike  roads, 
Ohio  has  4  canals  constructed  by  the  state,  viz. : 
the  Ohio,  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  to  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie;  the 
Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo ;  the  Hock- 
ing, in  the  valley  of  the  Hockhocking  river; 
and  the  Muskingum  improvement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Muskingum  river;  and  there  are 
two  canals  built  by  incorporated  companies, 
viz. :  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  and  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate  length  of  canals 
and  river  improvements  is  849  m. ;  of  turnpike 
and  plank  roads,  8,100  m. ;  of  common  roads, 
67,000  m.  The  railroads  lying  wholly  or  part- 
ly in  the  state,  in  1858,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
missioner of  statistics,  were  as  follows : 


Num. 


Ttrmlol. 


Ltafth 
i0  mil**. 


AKfragAU 


BeUefoDtaine  and  Indiana 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 

Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zanesrille.... 

CleTeland,  Colambns,  and  Cincinnati 

Clereland  and  Mahoning 

Cleveland,  Painesville,  and  Aahtabnla 

Clereland  and  Pittsburg 

Cleveland  and  Toledo , . . . . 

Cleveland.  Zanesville.  and  Cincinnati 

ColamboB,  Piqna,  and  Indiana 

Da jton  and  Michigan 

I>sjton  and  Western 

Dajton,  Xenla,  and  Belpre 

Eaton  and  Hamilton 

Greenville  and  Miami 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 

Iron ". 

Little  Miami  and  Colambos  and  Xenia . . . . 

Mad  Biver  and  Lalce  Erie 

HarietU  and  Cincinnati 

MIcblgan  Sonthem  and  Northern  Indiana. . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi : 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne,  and  Chicago 

Bandnaky,  Mansfleld,and Newark 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley 

Bpringfleld  and  Columbus 

Bprlngfield.  Mt  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg  ... 

Bteubenville  and  Indiana. 

Toledo  and  Wabash 


OalUon  and  Union  City 

Wheeling  and  Columbus 

Dayton  and  Cincinnati 

Zanesville  and  Morrow 

Cleveland  and  Columbus 

Cleveland  and  Toungstown 

Cleveland  and  Erie 

Cleveland,  Pittsbursr,  and  BeUeaire. . . . 

CleveUnd  and  Toledo 

Hudson  and  MiUersburg 

Columbus  and  Piqua 

Dayton  and  Lima 

Dayton  and  State  Line 

Dayton  and  Xenla 

Hamilton  and  Richmond 

Dayton  and  Union  Ciiy 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 

Ironton  and  Centre  Station 

Cincinnati,  Springfield,  and  Columbus  . 

Sandusky  ana  Dayton 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati 

Toledo  and  Chicago 

Cincinnati  and  Vincennes 

Pittsburg  and  Chicago 

Sandusky  and  Newark 

Portsmouth  and  Hamden. 

Springfield  and  London 

Bprlngfield  and  Sackville 

Steubenvllle  and  Newark 

Toledo  and  Danville 
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*  Nearly  finished  to  Union  City,  80  miles  farther. 

Of  these  roads  2,988  m.  were  within  the  state    to  $70,688,215.    The  management  of  the  ca- 
limits.    Their  aggregate  capital  paid  in  amounts    nals  and  similar  public  works  is  intrusted  to 
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a  board  o«  works  consisting  of  8  memben,  one 
elected  annnallj  for  8  years.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  public  works  at  the  time  of  their 
completion  was  $14,627,549;  and  the  net  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  for  the  5  years  end- 
ing with  1860,  has  been  annually  a  little  less 
than  i  of  1  per  cent  on  this  cost,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table : 


Tmh. 

lUMlpU. 

Espttdi. 

tWM. 

pMditOfM. 

1866 

84»4,7«7 
845,720 
297,854 
257,820 
808,985 

$49&.479 
888,967 
878,524 
868,606 
885,899 

$70,719 

1867 

18,267 

1358 

76,170 

1859 

106,736 

18«0 

76,064 

— ^The  banking  system  of  Ohio  comprises  the 
state  bank  (a  nominal  institution^  with  86 
branches,  having  in  Nov.  1860  a  capital  of  $4,- 
104,600  and  a  circulation  of  $7,403,659;  7  in- 
dependent banks,  capital  $682,264,  circulation 
$575,685 ;  and  11  free  banks,  capital  $1,124,- 
600,  circulation  $655,248.  Total  capital,  $5,- 
861,864;  total  circulation,  $8,684,887.— The 
present  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted  in 
1851.  The  right  to  vote  is  secured  to  every 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election.  The  general 
elections  are  held  every  2  years  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  October.  The  general  assembly 
consists  of  a  senate  of  85  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  100  members,  both  elected 
in  districts  for  2  years.  The  executive  officers 
are  a  governor  chosen  for  2  years  (salary 
$1,800),  lieutenant-ffovemor  ($2  a  day  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature  as  president  or 
the  senate),  secretary  of  state  ($1,400),  auditor 
$1,600),  treasurer  ($1,500),  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  ($1,200),  attorney-general  ($1,400), 
and  commissioner  of  schools  ($1,500).  The  ju- 
diciary comprises  a  supreme  court  of  5  Judges 
chosen  by  tne  people  for  5  years,  one  every 
year,  bavins  original  jurisdiction  in  ouo  war- 
ranto, mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  ana  proce- 
dendo, and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  48  judges  of  common  pleas,  elected 
for  5  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  10  com- 
mon pleas  districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  3  parts,  each  part  electing  one  or  more 
of  the  judges.  Oourts  of  common  pleas  are 
held  by  one  or  more  of  the  Judges  in  each 
county,  and  district  courts  by  the  common 
pleas  judges  of  each  district,  with  one  Judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  There  are  also  superior 
courts  of  Cincinnati,  Montgomery  co.  (Dayton), 
and  Franklin  co.  (Oolumbus);  probate  courts 
in  every  county,  and  justices'  courts  in  every 
township  of  the  state.  The  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  receive  a  salary  of  $1,700  each,  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  $1,500,  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Cincinnati  $8,500,  and  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Montgomery  and  Franklin 
COS.  $1,500.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  state  during  the  financial  year  ending  Nov. 
15,  1860,  according  to  the  governor's  annual 
metaage,  were  as  follows: 


General  iwTeniM. $80fi.Tn  4* 

BiDklneftiDd |    1,864,664  1<>  , 


Cftnal  rand. 
Common  Mbool  fbnd. , 
School  UbraiT  ftind. . . 
NatlonAl  roM  ftind  . . . 
Three  per  cent  ftind.. 
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Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $66,509. 1 5. 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1860  was  $639>»i* 
811;  value  of  personal  estate,  $S4a4<Ke»»; 
total  value  of  taxable  property,  $888,801401; 
increase  in  one  year  in  the  value  of  real  c«uu 
not  in  cities  and  villages,  $54,158,987 ;  dur^am 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  viUacm 
$8,878,680 ;  net  increase  in  the  rmloe  ci  nd 
estate,  $45,780,807;  decrease  in  the  vahw  <tf 
personal  property,  $8,887,657 ;  net  incrcaw  a 
the  value  of  taxable  property,  $42,SH'^>1 
The  state  levy  for  all  purpoeea  ia  39^  eem*  oa 
$100  of  valuation,  making  for  1861  $Sv5nA.. 
712.98,  and  the  local  taxes  for  the  wamt  rtm 
amount  to  $7,818,968.41 ;  the  total  amoort  ^ 
tax  levy  for  1861  being  therefore  $10,81 7.67«  ^A, 
The  state  debt  in  1860  was:  foreign,  $13.n.- 
028.58 ;  domestic,  $277,210.86 ;  irredudUe.  $1- 
677,600.82 ;  total,  $16,927,884.21.— The  pci:- 
institutions  of  Ohio,  with  their 
Nov.  1858,  are  the  following : 
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The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitectiirT 
Nov.  1,  1860,  was  982.  The  actual  «xp«D*- 
tures  during  the  year  were  $97,610,  mi  tte 
earning  $97,905,  leaving  a  balance  ia  &ii<  <^ 
the  prison  of  $295.  Each  prisoner  nadcr  tW 
age  of  21  and  without  a  common  ^=^»*g*»*>>  «4a- 
cation  receives  8  hours'  teaching  a  day.  sai 
each  prisoner  over  21  one  hoards  te*r^*ae 
Corporal  punishments  are  not  used,  the  p<a«^7 
for  disorderlv  conduct  being  solitary  CK^Sai- 
ment.  Regular  good  conduct  shortens  the  urr 
of  imprisonment.  The  number  of  paupcn  m^ 
ported  by  the  state  in  1859  was  15,14$;  uJ 
the  number  of  criminals  convicted  wms  \JS^ 
exclusive  of  8,567  police  offences  in  citiet^  Af^ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  oomnuarioMr  ^i 
statistics  in  1860,  there  were  5,8:t7  chorrhi* 
in  Ohio,  vix. :  584  Baptist,  806  Duicinles*.  <S 
Episcopal,  75  Evangelists*,  98  Frit-nd*',  .".4 
Lutheran,  1,915  Methodist,  877  Pre^brtrrxx 
190  Roman  Oatholic,  808  United  Br^thrtfiV 

•  Orer  and  above  |S8  700  earned  hj  the  cvanca. 
tlnNoT.lSQSi 
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6S  FDiversalist,  and  228  of  minor  denomina- 
tions.— The  state  has  always  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  education.  The  school  ftmd  consists 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  grant  to 
the  territory  of  every  86th  section  of  land  for 
common  schools,  and  of  two  townships,  com- 
prising 69,120  acres,  for  the  estahlishment  of 
coUeges.  The  state  also  levies  a  tax  for  school 
purposes,  and  there  are  local  taxes  hy  town- 
ships for  sustaining  high  schools,  for  huild- 
ings,  &c.  During  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1860,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as 
follows* 

Bxcunik 


» on  band.  Sept  1, 1860 $582,790  67 

Fines,  lioenMS,  and  mtBeelloneoas  Bonroee. ....  09,775  18 

Imdndble  icbool  ftinda. 170,640  45 

fiUteUx 1,244,165  89 

Local  Ux«8 1,489,689  99 

Totri. $8,606|901  68 

SxPKMDlTUXXi. 

Ttecben'sakrias $2,046,060  9t 

8tt«a,  bnlldinga,  and  rapalrs 467,642  81 

Fuel,  and  all  otber  oontingent  expenses. 267,126  44 

Total f2,760,82d  67 

The  value  of  school  houses  in  1855  was  $2,229,- 
»11 ;  in  1869,  $4,409,122;  in  1860,  $4,707,227. 
In  1860  the  numher  of  school  houses  was  10,- 
422 ;  public  high  schools,  161 ;  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools,  685,177;  average  daily  attendance, 
405,592 ;  teachers  employed,  20,731 ;  pupils  en- 
rolled in  high  schools,  13,188;  teachers  em- 
{>loyed,.  819.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  fol- 
owing  institutions : 


Ckanetor. 

Inttitatioos. 

TM«h«n. 

Popll.. 

TbeoIogtcaL 

11 
1 

10 
10 
90 
185 
22 

88 
8 
60 
20 
404 
816 
129 

2C9 

80 

Medical 

1,110 

Comroereial 

800 

Academies  and  seminaries  . . 
Prirate  and  parocbial  scbools 
Unirenlties  and  coUeges 

8221 
16,182 
8.878 

The  principal  collegiate  institutions  with  their 
dates  of  foundation  are :  the  Ohio  university,  at 
Athens,  1804;  Miwu  university,  at  Oxford, 
1824;  Franklin  college,  at  New  Athens,  1824; 
Western  Reserve  college,  at  Hudson,  1826; 
Kenyon  college,  at  Gambler,  1826;  Denison 
college,  at  Granville,  1832;  Oberlin  college, 
at  Oberlin,  1884;  Marietta  college,  at  Ma- 
rietta, 1885;  St.  Xavier  college,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1840 ;  Wittenberg  college,  at  Springfield, 
1845;  Urbana  university,  at  Urbana,  1850; 
Andooh  college,  at  Yellow  Springs,  1852 ;  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  at  Delaware,  1854; 
the  theological  department  of  Kenyon  college, 
1827;  Lane  theological  seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1829 ;  theological  departments  of  Western 
Beserve  college,  1830 ;  of  Denison  college,  1882 ; 
of  Oberlin  college,  1885;  theological  seminary 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  at  Oxford, 
1889;  Wittenberg  theological  seminary,  1845; 
biblical  department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity, 1849 ;  law  school  of  Cincinnati  college, 
at  Cincinnati,  1883 ;  medical  college  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  1819 ;  medical  department  of  West- 
em  Beserve  college,  at  Cleveland,  1844;  Star- 


ling medical  college,  at  Columbus,  1847 ;  west- 
ern college  of  homoeopathic  medicine,  at  Cleve- 
land, 1850.  There  are  many  well  endowed 
female  colleges.  A  tax  of  i^  of  a  mill  for  school 
libraries  was  suspended  in  1857,  but  resumed 
in  1858,  and  amounted  to  $83,920.  Exclusive 
of  the  school  libraries,  there  are  in  the  state 
collections  and  various  literary  institutions 
about  150,000  volumes.  The  state  library  was 
established  in  1817,  and  the  entire  expenditures 
for  its  increase  and  management  up  to  Nov.  15, 
1860,  were  $58,548.  The  number  of  volumes 
is  22,798.  The  public  press  in  1850  comprised 
261  periodicals,  circulating  80,000,000  copies 
annually.  Of  these,  26  appeared  daily,  10 
semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  201  weekly,  28 
semi-monthly  or  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. — 
The  first  explorations  in  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Ohio  were  made  by 
the  French,  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  in  this 
region  dating  from  about  1680.  The  object  of 
the  French  adventurers,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  trade  rather  than  settlement.  They 
were  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  having  obtained  from  their  sovereign 
a  grant  covering  part  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  French,  sent  out  surveyors,  and  estab- 
lished trading  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It  was 
in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
these  conflicting  claims  that  Washington  first 
became  known;  but  neither  his  abilities  nor 
the  operations  of  a  powerful  force  sent  out  un- 
der Gen.  Braddock  could  overcome  the  French, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  country  until  Can- 
ada ana  the  whole  country  W.  to  the  Missis- 
sippi were  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  1768. 
After  the  war  of  the  revolution  disputes  arose 
between  several  of  the  states  respecting  the 
right  of  soil  in  this  territory,  which  were  only 
allayed  by  the  cession  of  the  whole  to  tiie 
United  States,  Virginia  reserving  8,709,848 
acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  for  her  state 
troops,  and  Connecticut  a  tract  of  8,666,921 
acres  near  Lake  Erie.  In  1800  jurisdiction 
over  these  two  tracts  was  relinquish^  to  the 
federal  government,  the  states  retaining  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  disposing  of  it  in  small 
lots  to  settlers  (from  which  sales  Connecticut 
obtained  her  magnificent  school  fund),  while 
the  Indian  titles  to  the  rest  of  the  state  were 
bought  up  by  the  general  government.  In 
1787  congress  undertook  the  government,  and 
in  1788  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  at  Marietta.  The  first  years  of  the  North- 
West  territory,  as  it  was  called,  were  harassed 
by  Indian  warfare,  which  was  not  terminated 
until  after  the  signal  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne  in 
1794.  In  1799  the  North- West  territory  was 
organized,  and  shortly  afterward  Ohio  formed 
into  a  separate  government.  It  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1808. 

omo.  L  A  K  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  bounded  E. 
by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
drained  by  Wheeling  and  other  small  creeks ; 
area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 18,006,  of  whom 
164  were  slaves,    its  surface  is  hilly  and  its 
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soil  fertile,  especially  along  the  OhioT.  Most 
of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Mines 
of  hituminoos  coal  are  found  among  the  hills 
and  are  extensively  worked.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  214,020  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
67,709  of  wheat,  76,767  of  oats,  4^111  tons  of 
hay,  98,590  lbs.  of  wool,  and  104,722  of  but- 
ter. There  were  9  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4 
iron  founderies,  2  cotton,  1  woollen,  8  nail, 
and  5  glass  factories,  17  collieries,  8  paper  ana 
2  planing  mills,  15  churches,  and  8,529  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $5,101,088,  showing  an 
increase  of  26  per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital, 
Wheeling.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky..  bordered 
on  the  S.  by  Green  river  which  is  nere  navi- 
gable by  steamboats,  and  intersected  by  Rough 
creek ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
9,749,  of  whom  1,182  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  con- 
tains iron  ore  and  coal.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  521,128  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10,- 
607  of  wheat,  18,780  of  oats,  1,548,692  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  22,555  of  wool.  There  were  10 
grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  28  churches, 
and  899  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Hartford.  III.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  sepa- 
rated from  Kentucky  on  the  E.  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by  Laughery  creek ; 
area,  about  90  sq.  m.,  being  Uie  smallest  county 
in  the  state ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,475.  The  surface 
is  considerably  diversified,  rising  in  some  places 
into  hi^h  hills,  but  it  is  only  in  very  few  places 
that  it  IS  too  much  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
soil,  resting  mainly  on  blue  limestone,  is  fertile 
both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  bottom  lands.    The 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  269,085  bushels  of  In- 
ian  com,  45,479  of  wheat,  9,718  of  oats,  2,028 
tons  of  hay,  and  5,801  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
2  sawmills,  2  tanneries,  15  churches,  and  2,022 
public  school  pupils.    Oapital,  Rising  Sun. 

OHIO  RIVER,  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  river  from  the  east,  known  to  the 
early  French  settlers  as  la  belle  ritUrey  and 
£Euned  for  the  uniform  smoothness  of  its  current 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its 
valley.  It  is  formed  in  the  W.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  Junction  at  Pittsburg  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.  By  the 
latter  the  drainage  TuUley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
extended  into  the  southem  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  Potter  co.,  Penn.,  reaches  a 
point  where  over  an  extent  of  a  few  acres  it  is 
a  mere  chance  whether  the  water  that  falls 
upon  the  surface  reaches  the  ocean  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
Ohesapeake  bay.  The  course  of  the  Ohio  and 
of  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  W.  of 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  outlet  of  the  river  in 
the  Mississippi,  is  through  a  region  of  strati- 
fied rockfl^  little  disturb^  from  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and 
nowhe-^  intruded  upon  by  uplifts  of  the  azoic 
foraiations,  such  as  in  other  regions  impart 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  and  variety  to  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  Over  an  area  of  drainage 


of  the  Ohio  and  its  branehei  fiHinatf*!  at  tOlr 
400  square  miles,  the  topography  is  omform  a 
its  principal  features,  and,  thon^  often  b«4a- 
tifm,  still  for  the  most  part  tame.  The  TftHryi 
are  depressions  below  the  general  somznit  W^d 
of  the  country ;  all  of  them  were  eroded  ty 
currents  of  water,  and  the  piles  of  strata  pr»- 
senting  no  portions  that  could  rte^vA  the  anii  a 
of  these,  the  descent  of  the  river  bed«  'n  ftz- 
tie,  with  no  sudden  breaks  or  prectpitoo*  (all^. 
The  banks,  however,  are  often  stei-p.  and  \m 
many  places,  especially  upon  the  smaller  riven, 
the  waters  have  wom  a  narrow  pasM^  be> 
tween  vertical  cliffs  of  limestone  to  the  df^ck 
of  several  hundred  feet  from  their  wimrr.iu 
Generally  the  rivers  spread  out  to  conndtrBbk 
width,  and  in  dry  seasons  become  shoal  u>  th« 
serious  impediment  of  navigation.  An  istcr^ 
esting  feature  in  the  banks  of  the  river  is  tba 
succession  of  terraces  often  noticed  ri^in^  <:«• 
above  another  at  different  elevationa,  aiid  toiBS- 
times  spreading  out  in  broad  allnrial  fbta 
Though  they  are  often  75  feet  or  more  abATt 
the  present  mean  level  of  the  river,  they  w«r» 
evidently  formed  by  fluriatile  depo»iu  maAs 
in  distant  i>eriods,  when  the  river  flowed  si 
these  higher  levels.  Evidence  is  ahcfititf 
wanting  to  ^x  the  date  of  these  periods  rp«a 
the  lower  branches  of  the  river,  at  the  krtl 
of  present  high  water,  are  mounds  and  csrdi 
works  wonderful  in  their  numbers  and  extcat 
which  were  constmcted,  as  far  as  can  be  men- 
tained  from  various  proofs,  full  2,ooo  t««n 
since,  the  fact  being  thus  established  that  ikt 
river  must  have  flowed  at  its  present  lerd  M 
least  so  far  back.  The  city  of  Ci&rinuei 
stands  upon  two  of  these  terraeea,  the  vmm 
one  60  feet  above  the  lower,  and  this  €0  iwt 
above  low  water  of  the  river.  In  tb«  prarW 
of  the  upper  one  have  been  found  the  tertfc 
of  an  extmct  species  of  elephant.  She  1 U  w hub 
have  been  found  at  corresponding  eU-Tatii«f 
are  of  recent  species,  such  as  are  •till  ceo* 
mon  to  the  waters  in  the  neif:bborho««l' 
The  total  length  of  the  Ohio  river  is  abvct 
950  m. ;  but  from  Pittsburg  to  the  motitk  li 
the  river  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  a^^jct  | 
of  that  distance.  Its  course  till  it  p&ss«4  <>«  </ 
Pennsylvania  is  a  little  W.  of  X.  to  Beaver,  mk 
thence  W.  to  the  line  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  It 
then  flows  S.  between  Ohio  and  VirginuL  pMs^ 
ing  Wheeling,  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  92  m.  t>e]ow  Pitzt- 
burg.  The  general  course  of  the  river  i»  V. 
S.  W.  After  passing  between  Ohio  and  W 
ginia,  it  borders  the  whole  length  of  KeQ:nickT. 
separating  that  state  from  Ohio,  Indiana^  mA 
Illinois  on  the  N.  The  width  of  the  rirrr  va- 
ries from  1,200  to  4,000  feet.  Its  de{ith  ai  di^ 
ferent  seasons  is  very  fluctuating,  the  raue 
between  high  and  low  water  being  uft^n  >• 
and  sometimes  60  feet  During  p<»rtiocA  U 
the  summer  season  and  in  the  autumn,  vhca 
the  water  is  low,  the  larger  steamboats  a^read 
no  further  than  "Wheeling,  and  even  belv 
point  they  pass  with  diflSculty,  or  are 
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hj  the  sand  bars,  which,  with  the  low  eandy 
idands,  called  tow  heads,  badlj  obstruct  the 
navigation.  At  the  lowest  sta^  the  river 
may  be  forded  at  several  places  above  Oincin- 
natL  In  the  winter  it  is  often  frozen  over,  and 
for  several  weeks  floating  ice  prevents  its  nav- 
igation. The  rate  of  its  current  varies  with 
the  stage  of  the  water  from  1  to  8  m.  an  hour. 
The  only  rapids  are  at  Louisville,  and  these 
are  not  insurmonntable  to  aU  the  steamboats. 
In  2^  m.  the  fall  is  about  22  feet  A  canal  was 
long  since  constructed  past  these  rapids  at 
LoniaviUe,  but  being  only  16  feet  deep  it  is  not 
sufliciently  capacious  for  the  largest  boats. 
— The  country  bordering  the  Ohio  is  for  the 
most  part  a  thriving  agricultural  region,  and 
many  prosperous  towns  and  cities  have  grown 
up  within  the  present  century  on  its  banks. 
Manufactures  are  encouraged  by  the  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  that  abound  in  the  country 
traversed  by  this  rive^  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  products  of  these  add  largely  to  the  im- 
mense transportation  carried  on  by  the  boats. 
The  character  and  extent  of  these  operations 
are  particularly  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  several  states  and  large  towns  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river.  (See  also  Goal,  and  Ibon.) 
— ^The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  from  both  sides 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  important 
rivers,  as  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami 
of  OUo,  the  Wabash  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
the  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  of  Kentucky. 

OIDIUM  ALBICANS.  See  Epiphttks,  voL 
vii.  p.  246. 

OIL  BIRD.    See  Guachabo. 

OIL  CLOTH.    See  Floor  Cloth. 

OIL  OF  BRICK,  an  oily  preparation  used 
by  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  the  emery  by 
which  stones  are  cut.  It  is  made  by  distilling 
from  a  brick  the  oil  in  which  it  has  been 
soaked,  and  collecting  the  product. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.    See  Sulphubio  Acid. 

OILS  (Lat.  oleum)^  a  class  of  fatty  substances 
existing  in  various  parts  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies,  sometimes  in  a  solid  form,  when 
they  are  commonly  known  as  fats,  and  again 
in  a  fluid  state,  when  they  are  called  oils ;  the 
fats,  however,  by  increase  of  temperature  be- 
come fluid,  and  most  of  the  oils  by  increased 
cold  assume  in  part  a  solid  consistency.  The 
IjUs  are  comparatively  rare  in  plants,  and 
abound  in  warm-blooded  animals ;  out  fish  and 
oold-blooded  animals  produce  oils.  In  plants 
oil  abounds  most  in  the  fruits,  and  especiaUy 
in  the  dicotyledonous  seeds ;  and  it  may  gener- 
ally be  separated  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue  by 
simple  pressure.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  the 
brmsed  seeds  to  facilitate  the  separation  by 
making  the  oil  more  fluid ;  and  in  case  of  its 
existing  in  the  form  of  vegetable  fat,  boiling 
the  portions  of  the  plant  that  contain  it  in 
^water  causes  the  oil  to  separate  and  rise  upon 
the  surface  in  a  scum,  which  becomes  solid  on 
cooling.  By  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  even  of  the  bituminous  cosJs  and 


shales  derived  from  them,  the  elements  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  mav  be  made  to  unite  to  form 
oils  of  the  class  called  carbohydrogens  or  hy- 
drocarbons; and  such  are  elaborated  upon  a 
great  scale  by  nature,  as  is  seen  in  the  oil  wells 
of  different  parts  of  the  world.  (See  Carbo- 
HTDBOOENs,  and  Petroleum.)  Beside  this 
class  of  oils  are  the  two  great  groups  of  the 
fixed  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  their  not  evaporat- 
ing until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
600°  F.,  or  nearly  to  their  boiling  point ;  and 
then  they  give  off  vapors  which  are  not  con- 
densable into  oil  again,  but  are  new  products 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oil. 
The  volatile  oils  readily  evaporate,  and  are  gen- 
erally obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  exist.  By  ultimate  anal- 
ysis the  fixed  and  most  of  the  volatile  oils  are 
reduced  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  the  proportions  of  which  are  not  very 
different  in  the  different  oils,  ranging  generally 
from  74  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon,  10  to  18  of 
hydrogen,  and  9  to  12  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen 
when  detected  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
impurities.  In  their  proximate  composition 
the  fats  and  oils  are  mixtures  of  three  sub- 
stances of  similar  properties;  two  of  them 
at  ordinary  temperatures  are  solid,  and  are 
called  stearine  and  margarine,  which  are  them- 
selves compounds  respectively  of  stearic  and 
margario  acids  with  glycerine ;  and  the  third 
is  a  fluid  body  called  oleine,  also  a  compound 
of  glycerine  with  oleic  acid.  The  last  named, 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
present,  gives  softness  and  fluidity  to  the  com- 
pound. Mutton  fat  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  solid  ingredients,  and  the  liquid  oils  are 
chiefly  composed  of  oleine.  The  solid  ingre- 
dients make  their  appearance  in  these  when 
they  are  exposed  to  cold,  as  when  castor  and 
olive  oils  become  thick  in  winter,  and  deposit 
a  white  substance  beneath  the  liquid  oleine. 
Hence  the  difference  between  winter-strained 
and  summer-strained  oils,  the  latter  necessa- 
rily retaining  more  of  the  stearine  and  less  of 
the  pure  oil.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
marked  properties  that  distinguish  the  fatty 
oils,  not  including  the  hydrocarbons.  They 
are  bodies  which  leave  upon  paper  a  greasy 
stain,  rendering  it  semi-transparent.  In  a  liquid 
state,  when  pure,  they  are  clear  and  transparent, 
and  sometimes  slighUy  viscid.  They  are  color- 
less, or  if  tinged  with  yellow  this  disappears  by 
bleadtiing  in  the  sunlight  or  by  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal.  If  Uiey  have  a  taste  or  odor, 
it  is  owing  to  the  preseiice  in  minute  quanti- 
ties of  certain  acids  peculiar  to  the  body  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Their  specific  gravity 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  for  the  most  part 
included  between  .913  and  .970;  this  varies 
greatly  with  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance; thus  castor  oil  at  53^  has  a  density 
of  .970,  and  at  200**  it  is  only  .908.  They  con- 
geal at  various  temperatures,  olive  oil  at  about 
82''  F.  and  ahnond  oil  at  —13°.  They  are  highly 
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inflammable,  and  their  chief  use  is  for  inomi- 
nating  purposes,  being  osed  either  in  the  liquid 
form  or  in  candles  prepared  from  their  solid 
ingredients.  (See  Candle/)  Exposed  to  the 
air,  some  of  the  oils  absorb  oxygen,  thicken, 
and  are  finally  converted  into  a  solid  substance ; 
these  are  used  to  mix  with  paint  to  hasten  its 
drying  and  give  it  solidity.  (See  Dbtino  Oils, 
and  ^SBBD  Oil.)  When  such  oils  are  scat- 
tered even  in  very  smaU  quantity  upon  heaps 
of  vegetable  fibre,  as  hemp,  cotton,  paper,  or 
straw,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  goes  on  rapid- 
ly, especially  in  a  warm  place  or  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  chemical  action  is  liable  to 
generate  heat  sufficient  to  set  the  mass  on  fire. 
Thus  have  occurred  many  cases  of  spontane- 
ous combustion.  (See  Combustion,  Spontanb- 
ous.)  Their  drying  property  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  heating  them  with  about  ^  of  their 
weight  of  litharge,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  oiL 
The  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  call- 
ed boiled  oil.  Another  class  of  oils  by  exposure 
thicken  and  become  acid  and  rancid,  emitting 
an  offensive  odor.  This  is  owing  to  their  con- 
taining mucilaginous  and  albummous  matters, 
which  decay  and  react  on  the  oiL  setting  free 
the  fatty  acids  and  decomposing  tne  glycerine. 
By  removing  the  mucila^ous  matters  in  the 
process  of  purifying  the  oils,  this  change  may  be 
prevented.  When  the  fat  oils  are  mixed  with 
water,  the  two  fluids  soon  separate,  the  oil  rising 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  im- 
purities of  the  oils  may  be  separated  by  shaking 
the  two  liquids  together,  when  they  remain  with 
the  water.  Ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ben- 
zole particularly  are  solvents  of  oil,  and  the 
last  named  has  recently  come  into  use  for  re- 
moving greasy  stains  from  fabrics.  In  alcohol 
the  fattv  oils  are  soluble  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Ammonia  unites  with  them,  forming  a 
soapy  liquid,  called  volatile  liniment,  used  in 
medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  When  heated  with 
potash  or  soda  the  fatty  bodies  are  decompos- 
ed, their  acids  uniting  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
glycerine  base  being  set  free.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess called  saponification  or  soap  making,  and 
the  soap  is  the  compound  of  the  acids  of  the 
&t  with  the  alkali  introduced.  (Bee  Soap,  and 
Gltobbinb.)  Beside  the  uses  already  named 
for  oils,  they  are  employed  in  manufactures  for 
dressing  cloth,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 
(See  LuBEioANTs.)  In  medicine  a  great  num- 
ber obtained  from  as  many  different  sources 
are  variously  exhibited,  both  externally  in  dif- 
ferent preparations,  and  also  internally. — Most 
of  the  important  oils  are  described  under  their 
own  names  in  this  work,  together  with  the 
manner  of  collecting  and  using  them. 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of 
fatty  and  waxy  substances  of  the  consistency 
of  butter,  used  as  a  dressing  for  sores,  blisters, 
^.,  and  also  as  a  vehicle  for  the  application 
of  other  substances  as  rubefacients  or  caustics. 
To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  lard  ointments, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  randd,  it 


is  recommended  to  add  4  parts  by  ^ 
powdered  benzoin  to  each  100  p«rta  of 

f^*esh  lard.    This  also  protecU  the  lard 

the  action  of  anv  alkaune  ingredieots  d  tte 
ointment.  The  inrasion  of  |  part  of  poclar  baib 
in  the  ointment  causes  it  to  reaiat  oiidrtian. 

OISE,  a  department  in  the  N.  E.  of  Ftmsa^ 
formed  from  parts  of  the  old  provinow  «f  Ut 
de  France  and  Pioardy,  and  boondcd  N.  bv 
Somme,  E.  by  Aisne,  8.  by  Seine-ei-Mant  m 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  W.  by  Enre  and  ^wifa 
f&rienre ;  area  2,218  sq.  m. ;  p^.  in  185C 191- 
085.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oiae,fr«Dwlo^ 
the  department  is  named,  and  ita  tributariH  ths 
Serre,  Lette,  Aisne,  and  Nonett*,  all  of  vUA 
Join  it  from  the  left.  Beode  these,  tbe  I|«i 
passes  through  the  W.  and  the  Ooroq  thro^ib 
the  S.  E.  The  sar&oe  b  low  and  "^^«»r^ 
and  the  soil  consistB  in  general  of  atroag  d^ 
but  there  are  sandy  barrena.  The  i 
duced  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the 
are  decreasing.  Woollena,  linen,  eanvMi  bm 
root  sugar,  ^^  are  manufactured.  Tbe  Ohi^ 
Aisne,  and  Oun)q  are  navigable  in  tb« 
ment  for  82  m. ;  there  are  two 


a  total  length  of  21  m. ;  and  a  railway  tzsttns 
the  department  for  48  m.    (kpitaL  FsaaiMi 

OISE  (ana  /jara),  a  river  of  Fraoe^  vUk 
rises  in  the  province  of  Hainacot  in  TT-Vf  i. 
near  the  French  frontier,  flowa  8.  IT.  throefi 
the  departments  of  Nord,  Aiana,  Oisa.  tad. 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  joins  the  Seine  oo  th*  risk 
bank,  12  m.  below  Paria,  after  a  cuw  «f 
about  140  m.  Its  principal  tribntarie*  an  tU 
Noirieu,  Br^he,  and  Th^rain  oo  tb*  nt^ 
and  the  Ton,  Serre,  Lette,  Aisne,  AatusM.  «d 
Nonette  on  the  left.  The  Oise  ootanaaMt^m 
by  canals  with  the  Somme,  the  Sonhcm.  «d 
the  Scheldt. 

OJIBWAYS.    See  CmppBWAa. 

OKA,  a  river  of  central  Bnaua,  <mt  «f  ^ 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Vo1|eb.  It  nvs 
about  40  m.  8.  W.  fi^m  Orel,  in  the  fwiw*- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  peases  that  Urm^  mi 
flowing  with  a  swift  current  N^  K.  K,  S.  L 
and  N.  K  through  the  governments  d  TjU^ 
Ealooga,  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tambov,  I^MImi 
and  Kyni-Novgorod,  joina  the  Vtdfa  ai  Ikt 
town  of  N\jni-Novgorod.  Ita  toCal  c««na  m 
650  m.,  for  almost  the  whole  of  vfaadk  it  » 
navigable.  It  has  several  oonaiderabfe  trte- 
taries.  The  Ivanovska  oanal  ^^w^mt^  it  wai 
the  Don. 

O'KEEFFE,  Jomr,  an  Iriflh  dramat^  b«mk 
Dublin,  June  24,  1747,  died  in  183a.  Ht  w« 
originally  designed  fora  painter,  bvteariytK*^ 
ed  his  attention  to  dramado  cotapom^m  mi 
acting,  and  at  the  age  of  16  wrote  a  m^wm 
Having  obtained  an  engagement  at  tibe  T^^m 
theatre,  he  acted  there  and  ini  ', 
for  12  years.  About  1780  he  went  to  ] 
but,  failing  of  employment  m 
himself  to  writing,  and  between  ITb^l  i 
composed  nearly  60  comedies* 
and  farces.  Several  of  these  were  wrr  ; 
lar,  especially  ''The  GasUe  of 
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"WUd  Oata,"  "The  Poor  Soldier,"  "The 
Young  Qoaker,"  and  "Peeping  Tom/*  In  his 
50th  year  O'Keeffe  became  blind.  In  1826  he 
pabli^edhis  "RecollectionB,orAatobiograph- 
loal  Memoirs/' 

OKEN,  LoBENz,  a  German  natnralist,  the 
founder  of  the  transcendental  or  phyedo-philo- 
•ophical  school  of  natural  science,  bom  in  fiohls- 
baoh,  WOrtemberg,  Aug.  1, 1779,  died  in  ZOrich, 
Aug.  11,  1851.    His  real  name  was  Lorenis 
Ockenftiss,  which  he  abridged  to  Oken  when 
he  became  a  private  teacher  at  Gottingem 
haTing  previously  studied  natural  history  and 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Wtlrzburg.    In 
1803  he  published  his  Grundrias  der  Satur- 
Fhilo$ophie  (8vo.,  Frankfort),  in  which  he  re- 
duced to  a  system  the  materials  which  Fichte 
and  SchelUng  had  previously  undertaken,  but 
with  little  success,  to  arrange ;  in  this  he  main- 
tained that  animal  classes  are  simply  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  divided 
the  ftn»"ift]  kingdom  accordingly  into  5  classes. 
In  IHe  Zeugung  (Frankfort,  1805)  he  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  all  organic  beings  ori^ate 
from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or  cells,  remarkably 
agreeing  with  the  results  of  recent  microscopi- 
cal science.    Li  his  Beitrdge  tur  vergleichen" 
den  Zoologie^  Anatomie  und  PhyiiologU  (Wtlrz- 
burg, 1806)  he  demonstrated  that  the  intestines 
originate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that 
this  corresponds  to  the  vitellus  or  yolk  bog, 
which  O.  F.  Wolff  had  before  proved  in  the 
chick;   he  in  the  same  work  described  the 
eprpora  Wcljficma  or  primordial  kidneys.    In 
1807  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  the  medical  sciences  in  the 
aniyernty  of  Jena,  ^ving  for  his  inaugural  dis- 
course the  famous  essay  Ueber  die  Bedeutung 
der  Sehddelknoehen^  or  "On  the  Signification 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull ;"  the  origin  of  this 
idea  ci  the  cranial  vertebrffi,  and  the  other  doc- 
trines above  alluded  to,  may  be  found  in  the 
artielefl  Ck>MPAaATrvE  Anatomy  and  Philoso- 
PHicAL  Anatomy.    This  lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  from  whom  Oken 
has  be€»i  most  unjustly  accused  of  borrowing 
its  central  idea;  for  an  account  of  the  contro- 
versy on  this  subject,  and  for  a  comjplete  vin- 
dication of  Oken,  see  the  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Owen  in  the  "  Encydopsodia  Britannica"  (1 868). 
Oken^s  lectures  at  Jena  embraced  almost  every 
department  of  natural  science,  and  were  highly 
esteemed.    In  1808  he  announced  the  proposi- 
tiona  that  organism  is  a  combination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  universe  within  a  single  individ- 
ual body,  and  that  world  and  organism  are  one 
in  kind ;  that  light  is  only  a  polar  tension  of 
tbe  ether  evoked  by  a  central  body  in  antago- 
Diszn  with  the  planets,  and  heat  only  the  mo- 
tion of  this  ether — thus  anticipating  the  doc- 
trine of  the  correlation  of  phvsical  forces.    He 
extended  his  system  also  to  the  mineral  world. 
rixe    lat  edition  of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Naturphi- 
lomophie  was  published  in  1809-'ll,  a  2a  in 
1831 ,  and  a  8d  in  1848 ;  the  last  was  translated 
nto    F"C^^»^  by  Dr.  Tulk  (London,  published 


by  the  Ray  society,  1847).     In  1810  he  was 
made  court  councillor,  and  in  1812  ordinary 

Erofessor  of  natural  sciences  at  Jena.  In  1816 
e  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrat- 
ed periodical,  the  Itis^  devoted  principally  to 
natural  science,  but  occasionally  commenting 
on  the  politics  of  the  German  states ;  the  crit- 
icisms on  the  latter  led  to  complaints,  and  the 
court  of  Weimar  required  hun  either  to  sup- 

Eress  the/ni  or  to  resign  his  professorship: 
e  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  published 
his  journal  (prohibited  at  Weimar)  at  Rudol- 
stadt  uninterruptedly  until  1848.  A  fbrther 
attempt  was  made  to  crush  his  independent 
spirit  by  accusing  him  of  being  a  member  of  a 
forbidden  secret  democratic  society;  he  was 
tried  and  acquitted,  and  thereupon  retired  to 
|>rivate  life,  occupying  himself  with  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  publishing  several  important 
works,  beside  his  numerous  contributions  in 
the  Im,  In  1821  he  originated  the  annual  gen- 
eral meetings  of  German  naturalists  in  different 
cities,  the  first  of  which  was  held  at  Leipsio  in 
1822,  and  which  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time :  the  British  and  American  asso- 
ciations for  the  advancement  of  science  have 
been  since  then  instituted  more  or  less  after 
the  German  model.  In  1828  he  resumed  his 
occupation  of  private  teacher  in  the  newly  es- 
tablished university  at  Munich,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  in  the  same.  In  1882, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Bavarian  government 
to  transfer  him  to  a  provincial  university^  he 
resigned  his  appointments  and  left  the  king- 
dom ;  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1833 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  recendy  established  university  of  ZQrich, 
which  position  he  retained,  contributuig  large- 
ly to  his  favorite  science,  until  his  death.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  in  the 
university  of  Jena.  His  views  on  philosophical 
anatomy,  as  illustrating  the  all-in-all  and  the 
all-in-evenr-part,  will  l^  found  under  that  title. 
OKHOTSK,  a  Russian  province  of  eastern 
Siberia ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  from  80 
to  200  m.  broad  and  about  1,000  m.  long.  Its 
coast  line  is  indented  by  several  arms  of  the 
sea,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  nearly  through- 
out its  length  by  the  chain  of  the  Stanovoi 
mountains.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heathy  pasture  and  scattered 
clumx>s  of  trees,  chiefiy  of  alder  and  birch,  ft^ 
quented  by  numerous  animals  valuable  for  their 
mrs.  The  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 
The  only  domestic  ftTiimAla  are  reindeer  and 
dogs.  The  territory  is  chiefly  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  the  most  hardened  offenders, 
and  the  inhabitants  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
them  or  their  descendants. — Okhotsk,  a  town 
in  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Okhota  and  Kukhtui  rivers,  lat 
69**  21'  N.,  long.  142**  45'  E.;  pop.  967.  It 
consists  of  a  coUection  of  ill  built  log  houses, 
standing  on  a  low  shingly  beach ;  there  are  a 
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government  house,  hospital,  chnrch,  and  store- 
onses.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Russo- American 
trading  company,  who  bring  fdrs  hither  from 
America,  on  their  way  to  Kiakhta  to  exchange 
for  Chinese  goods.  There  is  a  yard  for  repair- 
ing ships,  but  the  harbor  is  very  inferior 

OKHOTSK,  Sea  of,  an  arm  of  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean,  between  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia.  It 
is  about  1,000  m.  long  and  500  broad,  and  con* 
tains  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
Saghalien,  is  situated  near  its  S.  W.  shore. 
There  are  numerous  gul&  in  this  sea,  and  sev- 
eral rivers  fall  into  it,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
the  Amoor.  The  shores  are  covered  with  ice 
from  November  to  April,  but  the  main  expanse 
continues  open  throughout  the  year.  It  is  gen- 
erally deep,  without  shoal  or  sand  bank,  and  is 
subject  to  fogs  and  storms.  The  sea  of  Okhotsk 
ia  annually  visited  by  numbers  of  American 
whiJe  ships,  in  pursuit  of  whales,  which  are 
sometimes  found  here  in  great  abundance. 

OKRA  {Abelmosehui  aeulentus^  Wight  and 
Amott),  a  plant,  the  unripe  pods  of  wMch  are 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a 
vegetable,  being  sliced  and  added  to  soups  to 
render  them  more  glutinous.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  gombo  of  the  West  Indies,  being  there  em- 
ployed both  for  the  thickening  of  soups  and  as 
a  vegetable,  or  even  for  pickling  like  capers. 
Anodier  species  with  similar  properties  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  m  the  East  Indies, 
both  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  mahaeeofy 
the  prevailing  quality  of  which  is  mucilaginous. 
The  okra  has  a  smooth  stem  4  to  5  feet  high, 
cordate,  5-lobed,  toothed  leaves;  deciduous, 
spathaceous,  10-bracted  calyx,  bursting  on  one 
side;  pale  yellowish  flowers;  and  a  5-ce]led 
pod  about  6  inches  Ions,  opening  into  5  locnli- 
cidal  valves,  and  fillea  with  many  roundish 
seeds,  which  when  ripe  and  roasted  are  some- 
times ground  and  used  for  coffee.  The  okra  is 
raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  from  April  till  June, 
in  drills  an  inch  deep,  dropping  the  seeds  about 
8  inches  from  one  another,  and  earthing  up  the 
plants  2  or  8  times  in  the  season. 

OLAF,  a  saint  and  king  of  Norway,  killed 
in  battle,  Aug.  81, 1080.  He  was  the  son  of 
Harald  Gr&nske,  and  grandson  of  the  £Eunous 
Harald  the  Fair-Haired,  and  was  educated  by 
Sigurd  Syr,  the  chief  of  an  upland  district,  who 
married  the  young  princess  widowed  mother. 
At  the  age  of  12  Olaf  was  intrusted  with  the 
conmiand  of  a  piratical  expedition  to  the  Brit- 
ish coasts,  where  he  assisted  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  opposing  the  Danes ;  and  at  the  age  of  16 
he  had  been  engaged  in  9  great  battles.  In 
the  course  of  his  career  as  a  viking  or  sea 
rover,  he  was  led  to  Sweden ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, being  blockaded  by  the  Swedes  within 
the  Maelar  lake,  he  effected  his  escape  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  to  the  sea.  For  the  next  two  years 
he  infested  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain ; 
and  at  length  returning  to  Norway  during  the 
absence  of  Eric,  then  engaged  in  the  wars  of 
Canute  in  England,  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne  (1014),  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Chris- 


tians, and  soon  rendered  the  kinfton  lBd»- 
pendent  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark-  Im 
his  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  into  whVh  W 
had  been  baptized  in  infiuicy,  he  bariMd  tb* 
heathen  temples,  erecting  cfaarcbe*  oa  tk* 
ruins,  and  marched  throi^  hia  dominraav  as 
the  head  of  an  army,  compelling  mfaouAwtt  to 
the  new  faith.  He  forbaae  all  piracy,  «d4  en- 
forced his  law  so  rigorously  that,  ahhooch  t^ 
vikings  were  sons  of  his  most  powerfnl  mb- 
jects,  he  punished  the  offenders  widi  htmvt 
fife  or  limb.  His  seventy  oould  noC  &ii  to  pro- 
voke rebellion.  While  engaged  in  qodLzc 
this,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  hia  rw^maL 
Drontheim,  by  Canute  the  Gre«t  oi  Trj^tsaj 
and  Denmark,  who  laid  claim  to  thm  nvvm  «f 
Norway,  landed  an  army  at  Dronlbciin.  ni 
effected  an  easy  conqueat  of  th«  kmrlfja. 
Okf  fled  with  his  infant  son  MAgnna  to  Ron; 
but  two  years  afterward  (1030),  a— isfn  d  hj  \m 
wife's  brother,  the  king  of  Sweden,  be  caitnl 
Norway  from  beyond  Uie  N.  W.  frootMr,  pm 
battle  to  the  Danish  faction  near  Duairt^ii 
and  fell  in  the  tiliick  of  the  fii^t,  with  b«k  U 
his  followers  and  kinsmen.  The  body  «tf  tfe 
king  was  discovered  by  one  of  hk  &hLfd  td- 
herents,  and  secretly  buried.  It  vaa  aAorwi 
disinterred  and  deposited  in  a  chapd,  vLd 
Olaf  had  built  at  Drontheim  upon  the  ram  <i 
the  temple  of  Thor,  and  which  waa  the  fsmai^ 
tion  of  the  present  cathedraL  The  mc  cpn 
which  the  kmg  fell  was  long  marked  by  a  rw* 
cross,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  noBiBfla 
erected  by  the  society  of  northern  ant^v 
The  tomb  and  the  battle  field  becaane  th«  i 
of  pilgrims  from  all  Europe,  and  mo 
reported  as  performed  at  his  tomb. 

OLAND,  or  Oeland,  an  island  in  tlm  Bb- 
tic  belonging  to  Sweden,  from  vhicb  it  »  » 
arated  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Calmar  »-?Ti . 
area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  88,000.  Tb*  t^ltfil 
contains  several  viUagea,  of  whirh  Borr--^ 
the  capital,  is  the  chief.  The  £.  ^•r«*  m 
high  and  steep,  and  the  W.  low.  Th«  iBt«-«»r 
is  diversified  bv  sand  hills,  and  in  tbe  N .  tbvs 
are  a  few  small  lakes.  A  great  part  o^tWsvf- 
face  is  covered  with  fine  forests;  and  a  «rr 
of  land  along  the  coast  is  cnltirated.  C^tjt 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared,  d^rf  n  U- 
mous  for  its  breed  of  diminutive  ponit*.  Tbt 
people  are  chiefly  employed  in  fiabinir  aftd  aa«^ 
gation.  There  is  an  alum  mine  whi^  «■!{»  71 
about  800  hands. 

OLBERS,  HraiBiOR  ^Tilhsuc  IQnmjha.  a 
German  physician  and  astronomer.  V«a  ia  .\r- 
bergen,  near  Bremen,  Oct.  11,  175K  died  a  tA# 
latter  place,  March  2,  1840.  Hia  fife  wm  ^ 
voted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  Um  «»Jt 
of  astronomy,  the  latter  of  whi<^  be 
in  an  observatory  erected  by  himself  ia 
men,  which  was  at  the  time  of  its  caucraro« 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  QenBaa  j.  Bm 
writings  on  either  subject  were  lew  aad  ./ 
little  importance  in  oompariaon  with  kaa 
vations,  particularly  in  aatronomy.  A 
of  these  on  the  ocnnet  of  1779  nnft 
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him  into  notice,  and  he  subsequently  discovered 
a  method  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  comets, 
which  was  considered  superior  to  those  pre- 
viously in  use.  By  this  metiiod  he  computed 
the  orbits  of  the  comets  of  1781, 1795,  1798. 
1799,  1802,  and  of  the  great  one  of  1811.  0£ 
still  greater  importance  were  his  investigations 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  small  planets 
whose  orbits  lie  between  Mars  and  /upiter. 
Kepler  had  suggested  that  a  planetary  body 
might  occupy  this  space ;  and  with  a  view  of 
verifying  this  suggestion  by  actual  examina- 
tion, an  association  of  24  astronomers  includ- 
ing Olbers  was  formed,  who  divided  up  the 
zodiac  among  themselves  for  independent  scru- 
tiny. On  Jan.  1,  1801,  the  small  planet  Ceres 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  association,  moving  in  an 
orbit  between  Jupiter  and  Mars ;  and  on  March 
28,  1802,  Olbers  discover^  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  constellation  Virgo  the  planet  Pallas, 
UAving  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Geres.  This  led  Olbers  to  con- 
jecture that  they  were  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet  onoe  existing  there,  and  that  probably 
other  portions  might  be  found  moving  m  nearly 
the  same  orbit  He  accordingly  set  nimself  to 
exploring  carefhUy,  every  month,  the  two  op- 
posite regions  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  or- 
bits of  the  new  planets  intersected,  and  where 
he  supposed  the  fragments  of  the  shattered 
planet  must  pass.  In  Sept.  1804,  M.  Harding 
of  Bremen  accidentally  discovered  a  8d  planet, 
Juno,  the  nodes  of  whose  orbit  were  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Pallas.  This  con- 
firmed Olbers  in  his  hypoti)esis,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  search  with  renewed  ardor.  Rarely 
haa  so  bold  a  conjecture  been  so  well  rewarded ; 
for  on  March  29,  1807,  he  discovered  a  4ih, 
Vesta.  The  additional  asteroids  since  discover- 
ed seemed  at  first  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
Olbers,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  sucn  an  origin 
is  scarcely  possible.  In  March,  1815,  he  dis- 
covered near  Perseus  a  comet  having  no  visi- 
Ue  nucleus,  and  in  1826  published  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  a  coUision  between  a 
comet  and  the  earth.  He  subsequentiy  pro- 
posed a  re-formation  of  the  constellations  and 
a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  See 
Batexites. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  a  post  village  and 
watering  place  of  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va.,  situ- 
ated on  James  river,  at  the  entrance  of  Hamp- 
ton roads,  12  m.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  for  sea  bathing,  and  has 
commodious  hotels.  The  point  is  a  low,  nar- 
row, sandy  neck  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of 
which  is  Fort  Monroe,  a  formidable  structiire 
covering  60  acres  of  ground.  A  redoubt 
thrown  forward  from  its  N.  W.  bastion  de- 
fends the  strip  of  land  which  connects  the 
point  with  the  mainland.  One  mile  S.  from 
fort  Monroe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Hampton  roads,  an  artificial  island  has  been 
fi>rmed  upon  a  mud  bank  originally  covered 


with  17  feet  of  water,  and  upon  the  foundation 
thus  obtained  a  fort  has  been  erected. 

OLD  RED  SANDSTONE.    See  Geology. 

OLD  TOWN,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  river  and  on  the  Bangor, 
Old  Town,  and  Milford  railroad,  12  m.  N.  from 
Bangor,  and  70  m.  N.  E.  from  Augusta ;  pop.  in 
1860, 8,087.  It  contains  4  villages,  Upper  Still- 
water, Great  "Works,  Pushaw,  and  Old  Town. 
Its  principal  business  is  connected  with  the 
timber  trade.  A  large  boom  was  placed  across 
the  Penobscot  some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  to  prevent  timber  from  fioating  out 
to  sea.  In  1855,  181,000,000  feet  of  timber 
was  rafted,  employing  over  800  men,  and  at 
one  time  600  acres  of  logs  were  in  the  boom. 
The  town  has  a  bank  and  7  churches. 

OLDOASTLE,  Sib  John,  Baron  Cobham,  an 
English  reformer,  born  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward 
lU.,  put  to  death  Dec.  14, 1417.  He  acquired 
the  title  of  baron  through  his  wife,  the  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham.  He ' 
fought  with  distinction  in  France  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite companion  of  the  latter  monarch.  Having 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe, 
he  employed  himself  in  collecting,  transcribing, 
and  circulating  them  among  the  people.  The 
rapid  progress  which  the  Wyclimte  movement 
made  was  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  his  in- 
fiuence,  and  Henry  V.  was  more  than  once 
importuned  to  have  have  him  arrested  for 
heresy,  but  refased  out  of  personal  regard  for 
him.  The  king  undertook  to  reason  with  him, 
but  he  found  Oldcastie  firm  in  his  opinions. 
"  Next  to  God,"  he  said,  "I  profess  obedience 
to  my  king ;  but  as  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  pope,  I  can  pay  him  no  obedience."  Heniy's 
toleration  coula  go  no  further.  The  nobleman 
was  confined  in  Uie  tower  and  condemned  to 
the  fiames,  but  made  his  escape  into  Wales, 
and  it  was  reported  that  20,000  Lollards  would 
rise  in  arms  under  his  command.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  thereupon  passed  against  him,  a 
reward  of  1,000  marks  ofiered  for  his  bead,  and 
exemption  from  taxes  promised  to  any  town 
that  should  secure  him.  He  eluded  capture 
for  4  years,  but  at  last  was  discovered  and 
carried  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged  in 
chains  on  a  gibbet  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  and 
roasted  to  death  by  a  fire  kindled  under  him. 
He  wrote  "Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,"  beside  several  re- 
ligious tracts  and  discourses. — See  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,"  by  Bishop  Bale  (London,  1554;  re- 
printed, 1729). 

OLDENBURG,  a  German  grand  duchy,  com- 
prising the  following  separate  territories: 
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The  dnohy  of  Oldenbarg  is  sitnated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Weser,  which  forms  its  N.  £. 
boundary.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea, 
a  deep  inlet  of  which  forms  the  Jahde  bay; 
and  on  the  £.,  S.,  and  W.  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
whole  country  is  a  perfect  level,  intersected  by 
several  rivers,  none  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Weser,  are  navigable.  Of  a  num- 
ber of  lakes  the  largest  and  most  picturesque 
is  the  Zwischenahmer  sea.  One  seventh  of  the 
area  consists  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  land, 
upon  which  all  kinds  of  grain,  firuit,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  &c.,  thrive  luxuriantly ;  the  re- 
nuunder  of  fair  arable  soil  and  pasture.  Olden- 
burg is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  its  industrv  is  of  no  great  importance. 
The  principality  of  Ltlbeck  is  enclosed  by  the 
duchy  of  Holstein.  It  consists  of  the  city  of 
Eutin,  and  one  borough  and  82  villages  grouped 
around  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Eutin.  Upto 
1802  it  was  an  independent  bishopric.  The 
principality  of  Birkenfeld  lies  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  (See  Birkekfbld.)— 
The  grand  duchy  has  a  common  constitution 
for  its  three  component  parts.  In  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  of  the  German  diet  it  casts  one 
fioll  vote;  in  the  executive  committee  it  casts  a 
vote  only  in  coi^unction  with  the  duchies  of 
Anhalt  and  the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg. 
Its  peace  establishment  is  8,700  officers  and 
men,  forming,  together  with  the  quota  of  the 
three  Hanse  towns,  the  8d  brigade  of  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  10th  army  corps  of  the  German 
federal  army.  The  state  debt  is  $2,800,000. 
The  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is 
$650,000,  and  its  expenditure  $700,000  (in- 
cluding its  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  ^and  duchy,  which 
amounts  to  $275,000).  The  movement  of 
shipping  in  the  grand  duchy  in  1859  was  as  fol- 
lows: vessels  entered,  8,818,  tonnage  419,080, 
of  which  8,079  vessels  and  285,816  tons  were 
foreign ;  vessels  cleared,  8,894,  tonnage  456,128, 
of  which  8,122  vessels  and  249,528  tons  were 
foreign.  The  merchant  shipping  of  the  duchy 
in  1859  amounted  to  682  vesseb,  with  an  ag- 
gregate burden  of  70,484  tons. — ^The  present 
territory  of  Oldenburg  proper  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Ohauci,  and  was  afterward 
overrun  by  the  Saxons.  In  1180  the  counts 
of  Oldenburg  obtained  their  independence 
from  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  In  1448  a  son  of 
the  late  count  was  elected  king  of  Denmark. 
The  Oldenburg  line  having  become  extinct, 
the  country  fell  to  Denmark  in  1667.  In 
1778  Denmark  exchanged  it  for  the  posses- 
sions and  claims  of  the  Holstein-Gottorp  fiim- 
ily  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  it  became  an 
independent  state  once  more.  Having  been 
annexed  to  France  in  1811,  it  regfuned  its  in- 
dependence in  1818,  and  obtained  some  ter- 
ritorial accessions  (including  the  principality 
of  Birkenfeld)  from  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  also  raised  the  prince  to  the  rank  of 


grand  doke.    In  oonseqnenoe  of  tlie  i 

of  1848  the  people  obtained  a  liberal  < 

tion,  which  nowever  was  curtailed  in  I  AM. 
The  present  grand  duke,  Peter,  waoctedtd  im 
father  Feb.  27,  1858. 

OLDHAM,  a  parliamentary  boroogb  mi 
market  town  of  Lancashire,  Kngland^  mtamti 
on  an  elevation  near  the  W.  hank  of  th*  IW- 
lock  and  the  source  of  the  Irk,  7  m.  K.  ^  frnn 
Manchester,  with  which  it  ooannimkstet  \^ 
railway  and  canal ;  p<^.  of  the  town  m  lASt 
52,820 ;  of  the  parliamentary  bofrragh,  iwM- 
ing  Chadderton,  Crompton,  and  Boyton,  TUTT. 
Oldham  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rieh  ced 
field,  and  owes  its  growth,  whkb  k  < 
tively  recent,  to  its  manufactoring 
It  has  a  number  of  handsome  chnrt^M  ami 
other  public  buildmgs ;  a  blue  coat  stImmiI  wsa 
an  endowment  of  more  than  £100,001) ;  a  fm 
grammar  school ;  a  lyoeum,  a  mecfaanm*  iB<r 
tute,  and  a  subscription  library.  The  pnarifiS 
branch  of  industiy  is  cotton  tpinmnc.  that 
being  in  the  town  and  vicinity  over  150  mSK 
mainly  for  this  process.  FosUana.  uliUwia^ 
corduroys,  hats,  Drass  and  iron  castinp,  rvfs* 
leather,  and  other  articles  are  also  nude. 

OLDHAM,  John,  an  English  aatlrkal  pr^ 
bom  in  Shipton,  Gloucestershire,  Aii|^  9,  ICSl 
died  at  Holme  Pierpoint,  Dec.  8.  168X.  Hs 
was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1674,  was  ptfrva- 
ized  by  Lord  Rochester,  the  earl  of  Dorscc  mi 
Sir  Oharles  Sedley,  went  to  London  ia  Itfl, 
and  finally  devoted  himself  to  poetry  ami  ths 
pleasures  of  the  town.  He  satirised  the  ?i.'*i. 
was  called  the  **  English  Javenal,^  aad  wm 
eulogized  by  Dryden.  A  new  editaoo  cf  \m 
*'  Poetical  Works,"  edited  by  R.  Bell,  ww  pak* 
lished  in  London  in  1854. 

OLDMIXON,  JoHir,  an  Engiish  aatbor,  tea 
in  1678,  died  in  London  in  1742.  After  jn- 
ducing  several  unsuooessfol  playa,  he  tsnai  hm 
hand  to  political  writing,  and  waa  rawai^rf  If 
the  whigs  with  the  post  of  coQecior  of  tk»ca»> 
toms  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater.  In  t^  iaas^ 
est  of  his  party  he  compUed  a  *^Critir^  Ba- 
tory  of  Engknd,"  '*  Histonr  of  EoglaDd  din^ 
the  Reigns  of  the  House  ot  Stuart,**  mmi^W^ 
tory  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  WtWa 
and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.,**  whar^  ha«a 
little  or  no  merit.  He  aoperintended  t^  fat 
edition  of  the  collection  of  En^ish  kisti  rmm 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bfabne 
Eennett  In  his  "  Prose  Eaaay  on  CritliMi* 
and  ^^Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric**  (an  adaf^ 
tion  fW>m  Bonhours),  he  attacked  Pope.  vW 
made  him  conspicuous  in  the  ^  Donciad.** 

0L£R0N  (ana  OliariM»\  an  idbai  «f 
France,  in  the  bay  of  Biaeay«  separated  ftva 
the  mainland  by  a  strait  which  in  its  mm%\  it 
est  part  is  1  m.  wide,  and  lying  opyosiae  As 
mouth  of  the  Charente,  the  K.  W.  point  bew 
in  lat  46^  8'  N.  and  l<mg.  r  34'  W. ;  grc^si 
length  18  m.,  greatest  breadth  7  m. :  pof^  H- 
000.  It  belongs  to  the  department  of  Cliai  laai 
InfiMeure,  and  posaeases  6  porta,  La  Fl-ci^ 
Saint  Martin.  La  Oonarda^  Li^  and  Ank  W 
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dde  the  towns  of  ChAtean  and  Pierre  d'OUron, 
the  fonner  of  which  is  fortified.  Except  on 
the  W.  side,  where  it  is  much  exposed,  the 
idand  is  generally  fertile,  prodaoing  grain, 
vegetables,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  ship  building,  salt  making,  and 
trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  and  grain.  The 
island  was  successivelY  the  property  of  the 
eonnts  of  Aiyon,  the  dnkes  of  Aqnitaine,  the 
English,  the  French  crown,  and  the  opposite 
coDtend^g  parties  in  the  wars  of  the  league. 

0L£R0N,  Laws  op.    See  Law  Mbbohaztt, 
ToL  X.  p.  857. 

OLIN,  finrspHSN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
dergyman.  bom  in  Addison  oo.,  Yt,  March  7, 
1797,  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Aug.  16, 1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  Yt., 
and  having  visited  the  South  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Abbeville  seminary,  S.  0.    He  subseauently 
abandoned  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  had 
begun  to  apfly  himself,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.    He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference  in  1824,  and  for  two  years  was  sta- 
tioned in  Charleston,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  desist 
from  preaching.   In  1 827  he  had  a  supernumer- 
ary relation  granted  him,  and  was  stationed 
at  Athens,  Ga.    Being  relieved  entirely  from 
ministerial  labors  in  1828,  his  health  became 
partially  restored,  and  he  was  readmitted  into 
Uie  Georgia  conference  and  appointed  professor 
in  Franktin  college.    In  1888  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Yirginia  conference,  and  elected  pres- 
ident of  Randolph  Macon  college,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  his  health  by  travel.    His  tour  ex- 
tended over  western  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine. In  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
•omewhat  improved  in  health,  and  in  1842  be- 
came president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at 
IBddletown,  Conn.    He  was   an   impressive 
preacher,  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
evangelical  alliance.    He  wrote  **  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petma,  and  the  Holy  Land" 
(3  Tols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1848),  and  "  Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854). 
His   **  Works,"  comprising  sermons,  sketches, 
and  addresses,  appeared  in  1852  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York),  and  his ''  life  and  Letters"  in  1858 
(Z  vols,  post  8vo.). 

OLIPHANT,  Laubincb,  an  English  author 
and  traveller,  bom  in  1882.  He  is  the  only 
son  of  Sir  Aiithony  Oliphant,  C.  B..  who  is 
descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  umily  of 
distinction  in  Perthshire,  and  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Ceylon  in  1888.  Mr.  Oliphant 
was  educated  in  England,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  ambas- 
sador to  London,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  1850 
on  his  way  home,  and  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Catmandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepaul. 
On  his  return  from  that  country  he  published 
**  A  Joamey  to  Katmandu  *'  (London  and  New 


York,  1852),  a  work  remarkable  for  vivacity 
and  for  a  maturity  of  thought  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  so  youthftil  an  author.  He  soon 
afterward  came  back  from  India,  studied  law  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Scotland  and  subsequently  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  part  of  1852  he  visited 
Rtissia,  descended  the  Volga,  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  Crimea.  His  second  work,  '*  The 
Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea"  (iJondon, 
1858),  appearing  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
war,  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
nassed  through  4  editions  in  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  soon  after  appointed  civil 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  then  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  and  went  to  Quelle,  where 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affahrs. 
He  travelled  extensively  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Central  America,  and  gave  his 
impressions  on  the  north-western  states  of  the 
Union  in  "  Minnesota,  or  the  Far  "West "  (Lon- 
don, 1855).  He  also  published  anonymously  at 
this  period  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Coming 
Campaign,"  in  which  he  gave  his  views  upon 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war  with 
Russia.  This  work  he  republished  in  1856, 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  Trans-Caucasian  Prov- 
inces the  Proper  Held  of  Operations  for  a  Chris- 
tian Army."  After  his  return  ttom  America 
he  went  to  Turkey,  and  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  press  accompanied  Omer  Pasha  in  a  cam- 
paign, of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  *^The 
Trans-Caucasian  Campaign  of  Omer  Pasha** 
(London,  1856).  In  1857,  when  Lord  Elg^ 
was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China. 
Mr.  Oliphant  became  his  private  secretary,  and 
on  his  return  published  a  '*  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin^s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan" 
(London  and  New  York,  1860),  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  account  not  only  of  the  em- 
bassy but  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  legation  to  Japan.  His 
latest  work  is  **  Patriots  and  Filibusters,  or  In- 
cidents of  Political  and  Exploratory  Travel" 
^London,  1861).  Beside  his  books  of  travel,  Mr. 
Oliphant  has  contributed  largely  to  **Black- 
wood^s  Magazine,"  the  ^^Comhill  Magazine,"  &o, 
OLIPHANT,  Maboabet  (Wilson),  a  Scottish 
authoress,  bom  about  1820.  She  has  gained 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  novel  vrriter  br 
the  production  of  a  number  of  tales  of  Scottish 
life,  distinguished  by  truth  of  detail,  pathos, 
and  a  skilful  delineation  of  character.  They 
include  *' Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland  of  Sunnyside"  (1849),  "Merkland" 
(1851),  "Adam  Gr«me  of  Mossgray"  (1852). 
"Harry  Muir"  (1858),  "Magdalen  Hepburn'^ 

81854),  "Lilliedeaf"  (1855),  a  sequel  to  the 
rst  mentioned,  and  "Zaidee,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  England.  She  has  also  written 
two  shorter  tales,  "Katie  Stewart"  and  the 
"Quiet  Heart" 

OLIVABEZ,  Gaspabo  db  Guzman,  count,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  Rome,  Jan.  6, 1587, 
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died  in  Toro,  Jnly  12, 1645.  Hib  &ther  wai 
ambassador  at  the  papal  court  of  Sixtua  V. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Uceda,  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterward 
Philip  IV.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1621  bestowed  upon  Olivarez 
the  title  of  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  appointed 
him  minister  in  place  of  his  unde.  Tne  new 
minister  proved  a  despotic  ruler,  dismissing 
some  of  the  best  servants  of  the  state  to  make 
room  for  his  own  creatures,  and  curtailing  gov- 
ernment expenses  only  to  obtain  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  for  pomp  and  splendor. 
He  gave  some  encouragement  to  manufactures, 
and  in  his  foreign  policy  aimed  at  reconquering 
the  provinces  which  Spain  had  recently  lost, 
and  restoring  the  kingdom  to  her  old  supremacy 
in  Europe ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  superior  skill  of  the  French  min- 
ister, Oardinal  Kichelieu.  Availing  himself  of 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  con- 
cluded in  1609,  he  reopened  hostilities  with 
the  Dutch  in  1621,  and  sent  Spinola  to  attack 
them  by  land ;  but  the  success  of  this  distin- 
guished commander  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  Butch  victories  at  sea ;  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies were  almost  ruined,  and  the  Butch,  assist- 
ed by  French  subsidies,  stood  their  ground  so 
manfully  that  their  enemy  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  contest  Meanwhile  Spain  had  been 
obliged  by  a  coalition  between  France,  Savoy, 
Yemce,  and  the  pope,  to  which  England  finally 
adhered,  to  give  up  the  Valtelline,  which  was 
secured  to  the  Orisons.  Olivarez,  nevertheless, 
attempted  to  make  her  influence  felt  in  Italy 
and  Ghermany,  while  he  fostered  troubles  and 
conspiracies  in  France ;  but  in  these  attempts 
he  signally  failed.  Spinola,  harassed  by  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  in  Italy  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  Spanish  court,  died  of  grief; 
the  Spanish  troops  sent  to  assist  the  Austrians 
in  their  struggle  against  the  Oerman  Protes- 
tants, were  worsted  at  nearly  every  point; 
and  finally  the  fiame  of  insurrection,  fanned  by 
Richelieu^s  intrigues,  broke  out  within  the 
Spanish  dominions.  The  province  of  Oatalonia 
rebelled  in  1640,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  French ;  at  th^  same  time  Portugal  threw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  elected  Duke  John  of 
Braganza  as  king.  Olivarez  attempted  to  make 
li^ht  of  the  latter  event  in  announcing  it  to  the 
kmg ;  but  Philip  now  began  to  understand  that 
Olivarez  had  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  When,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
saw  that  aU  exertions  to  recover  Portugal  were 
fi>uitless,  and  that  the  last  attempt  of  his  min- 
ister against  Richelieu  had  fSailed  in  the  abortive 
oonspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  he  resolved  to  dismiss 
the  man  who  in  his  name  had  misruled  Spain 
for  nearly  22  years  (1621  to  1648).  Olivarez 
was  supplanted  by  his  nephew,  Don  Lui^  de 
Haro,  as  he  himself  had  supplanted  his  uncle 
Uceda.  Having  published  an  indiscreet  defence 
of  his  administration,  he  was  banished  to  Toro. 


OLIVE  (olea  Eurcpma,  UasL),  a 
glvicona,  evergreen  tree,  growing  abo«t  W 
feet  high,  found  wild  in  the  fouth  of  Eam^a. 
but  extenmvely  cultivated,  and  yieldinfr  a  vrry 
valuable  oiL  It  belongs  to  the  neural  ord« 
of  oleaeecB,  comprising  trees  and  shmba,  aatiw 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  latitude*,  aoch  as  tU 
ash,  the  lilac,  fringe  tree,  Ac  The  wiU  olm 
has  lanceolate,  opposite,  entire  leavea.  <tf  a 
paler  color  beneath,  flowers  in  thort,  axiOsry. 
compound  racemes,  4-toothed  calyx,  and  4<Ut 
corolla.  From  this  original  type,  coMrabw 
has  produced  varieties  and  snbh-variedca,  mai- 
lar  to  what  are  found  in  the  apple  and  m  oiWr 
fruit  trees.  The  cultivated  olive  ia,  bovw, 
said  to  have  been  brought  trcm  Asia  itt» 
Spain  and  Italy,  in  which  coontric*,  aa  vd  m 
in  all  those  bordering  on  the  Mediti  riiaiai, 
it  has  been  under  culture  from  time  imoMaa- 
rial.  Mr.  Loudon  cites  6  principal  aorta  t4 
which  he  distinguishes  the  long-leavvd  c  ^  ^^ 
cultivated  in  fVanoe,  and  the  br»ad-l<av«d  m 
Spain.  In  some  portions  of  Italy  little  rUt  is 
cultivated,  and  immense  olive  grovc%  oorfr  t^ 
country.  The  olive  tree  has  in  all  a^va  Wea 
held  in  high  estimation.  In  early  tncs  a 
branch  of  it  borne  to  the  ark  by  the  ntania^ 
dove,  signified  to  Noah  that  the  waters  oa  tl» 
face  of  the  earth  were  subsiding.  Anmac  tl» 
Greeks  and  Romans  wreaths  of  iu  leave*  a^-ra- 
ed  the  brows  of  conquerors,  and  it  haa  ever  bwa 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peace.  In  th«  Vkit 
Land  and  other  parts  of  Syria  oUve  ticsailwiw. 
and  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  fniit  is  a  a»w<k 
oval  plum  of  a  green  or  violet  eolor^  wah  a 
fieshy  pericarp,  containing  a  hard  But.  b  is 
bitter  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  bcit  vte 
pickled  it  loses  these  propertiea,  and  k  hkiiv 
esteemed  and  extensively  used  as  an  artac->  i 
diet.  The  pickled  olives  are  diiefly  the  asrcw 
fruits  of  a  sub-varietv  known  as  ^i^mUm^  tW  *'• 
oblonga  of  Duhamd;  these  are  \%  ixati  f  j 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  alkali  is  a&M 
to  hasten  the  process,  and  then  takca  oat  sai 
bottled  in  salt  and  water  with  or  witboat  m 
aromatic. — ^The  soils  best  adapted  to  ti»e  rr^v^ 
of  the  olive  tree  are  those  fonnd  npoo  srhiAiaa 
calcareous  declivities  situated  near  tb*  «a. 
The  olive  was  introduced  into  the  ariotbtfa 
part  of  the  United  States  neartj  two  omiaifc* 
ago  from  Portugal  and  the  Bermodaa ;  and  m 
it  is  less  tender  than  the  orange  tree,  ihen  » 
reason  to  hope  that  the  cultiratioo  <^  k  ■«▼ 
be  widely  extended.  Already  some  aaeer^ 
has  repaid  the  labors  of  those  who  havv  srrra 
their  attention  to  this  matter.  The  islaftds  as 
the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  tbt 
seaboard  of  South  Carolina,  are  wefl  nitcd  w 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  The  olirB  tne 
is  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds,  from  c«it33fie\ 
which  grow  eaaOy  and  readily,  and  froa  IsUi* 
swellings  or  knobs  called  nowli,  which  v^  tz> 
orescences  upon  the  bai^  containing  tnAr^ 
buds.  These  are  similar  to  bnlbsk  li  — 
they  are  capable  of  producing  new  p^a^sk 
They  are  oareftdly  separated  fhjtn  tbt  trak 
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and  planted  in  the  gronnd  where  intended  to 
grow.  OUve  trees  begin  to  bear  when  but  2 
or  8  years  old,  bnt  are  not  very  prodnctiye 
nntn  about  6  years  old,  when  they  are  of  great 
Taloe.  From  this  period  they  yield  abundantly 
for  many  years,  even  after  the  trunk  becomes 
quite  hollow.  One  tree  near  Nice,  not  long 
since  famous  for  its  remarkable  sixe  and  great 
longevity,  is  said  to  have  measured  88  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and 
to  have  been  recorded  in  1516  as  one  of  the 
oldest  trees  in  ^e  neighborhood.  Another 
celebrated  tree  at  Pescio  was  said  to  be  700 
years  old ;  and  there  are  plantations  supposed 
to  have  existed  since  the  time  of  Pliny. — ^Un- 
like most  other  vegetable  oils,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  plants,  olive  oil  is  con- 
tained in  the  pericarp,  and  is  carefully  extract- 
ed firom  it  before  the  seed  is  pressed.  Some- 
times the  fruit  is  gathered  before  it  is  fhUy 
ripe ;  at  others  it  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
trees.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  bruised,  when  unless  used  directly  the 
oil  BBB  an  unpleasant  flavor.  The  olives  are 
crushed  in  a  mill  of  very  simple  construction, 
when  the  workmen  remove  the  pulp,  put  it 
into  sacks,  and  subject  it  to  a  very  gentle  press- 
ure. The  first  oil  extracted,  and  used  for  cu- 
linary purposes,  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  is 
called  virgin  salad  oiL  The  pulp  is  next 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  fi*om  the  surface  of 
whidi  the  oil  is  skimmed.  Even  after  this 
second  process  a  certain  quantity  is  left  among 
the  ref^,  but  being  of  a  very  inferior  sort  it 
can  be  used  only  in  making  the  coarser  soaps, 
plasters,  &e.  The  virgin  oil,  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained,  is  conveyed  to  a  reservoir,  where  it 
is  kept  untfl  required  for  shipment.  The  port 
of  Oallipoli,  from  which  so  much  of  the  best  oil 
is  obtained,  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  ita 
being  built  on  a  rocky  island,  where  fine  reser- 
voirs are  easily  excavated,  in  which  the  oil 
soon  clarifies  and  may  remain  for  years  with- 
out becoming  rancid.  In  1848  the  province 
of  which  G^poli  is  the  principal  port  pro- 
duced nearly  22,000  tons  of  oil.  In  the  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe  olive  oil  is  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  in  the  art^  and  in 
medicine,  and  is  bought  wnen  rubbed  into  the 
skin  to  afford  protection  to  some  extent  against 
the  plague.  The  finest  sorts  are  used  by 
wat<&nakers,  as  they  become  viscid  more 
slowly  than  any  other  vegetable  oil.  The  best 
(h1  is  distinguished  by  its  greenieh  color,  and 
is  usually  imported  from  Italy  and  France  in 
glaae  bottles,  or  in  fiasks  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  grass,  called  Florence  fiasks.  It  has 
but  little  smell  and  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  but 
by  exx>osure  to  the  air  or  heat  it  becomes  ran- 
c'^  and  disagreeable.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.9168.    At  88**  F.  it  congeals  in  part,  but  a 

Eortion,  which  is  uncombined  oleine,  remains 
quid.     The  more  solid  part  is  a  definite  com- 
pound of  oleine  and  margarine.    Olive  oil  is 
often  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils, 
the  presence  of  which  is  indicated  when  the 
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on  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  temperature,  the 
oils  used  as  adulterants  not  congealing  as  does 
the  olive  oiL  Oastile  soap  is  made  of  olive  oil 
mixed  with  alkalies.  A  manufacture  of  this 
article  is  carried  on  at  Marseilles.  The  imports 
of  olive  oil  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1869,  amounted  to  $686,976,  of 
which  $888,686  worth  was  from  fVance,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  from  Italy. — ^There  is  a  species 
of  olive  tree  (0.  fragrans^  Thunberg)  much 
cultivated  in  Ohina  and  Japan  for  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  remarkably  sweet-scented,  and 
said  to  be  used  in  giving  flavor  to  tea.  The 
Cape  olive  {0,  frnx^oliay  Miller)  is  a  tall  tree, 
with  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  rigid  leaves. 
The  devil  wood  of  the  United  States  {0.  Amer- 
icana^ Linn.)  is  a  beautiful  shrub  or  small  tree, 
16  to  20  feet  high,  with  oblong  or  obovate-ob- 
long,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  light 
g^een,  perennial  leaves,  narrowing  into  a  pe- 
tiole and  8  to  6  inches  long;  smful,  pale  yel- 
low, strongly  scented,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
round  purplish  blue  fruit,  consisting  of  a  ^pe 
as  large  as  a  pea,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent 
to  the  taste.  It  occurs  in  light  rich  soils  near 
the  coast  of  southern  Virginia  and  southward, 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

OLIVER,  Andbew,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bom  in  1707,  died  in  Boston, 
March  8,  1774.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1724,  became  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  afterward  of  the  council,  and 
in  1766  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince. When  the  stamp  act  was  passed  by  ^e 
English  parliament,  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  accepting  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps, 
and  on  Aug.  14, 1766.  was  hanged  in  effigy 
from  the  **  liberty  tree,"  emblems  of  Bute  and 
Grenville  being  suspended  beside  the  figure. 
Gov.  Hutchinson  ordered  the  sheriff  to  remove 
the  images,  but  the  citizens  said:  "We  will 
take  them  down  ourselves  in  the  evening." 
Accordingly,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  dav, 
the  mob  cut  down  the  effigy,  and  burned  it  m 
front  of  Oliver's  house.  Oliver  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  appeared  the  ne^  day  before 
the  x>eople  under  the  "  liberty  tree,"  and  pub- 
licly resided  his  office.  In  1771  he  was  ap- 
pointed heutenant-govemor.  He  was  thought 
to  be  much  under  flie  infiuence  of  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson, his  brother-in-law,  and  he  pursued  the 
same  public  course,  promoting  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power  the  designs  of  the  British  ministry, 
as  was  proved  by  his  letters,  which  were  obtain- 
ed by  IVanklin  in  England,  and  sent  back  to 
America  in  1772.  When  therefore  the  general 
court  petitioned  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
Hutchinson,  they  included  Oliver's  name  also. 
— ^Pktkr,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  broth- 
er of  the  preceeding,  bom  in  1712,  died  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  Oct.  1791.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1780,  after- 
ward filled  several  stations  in  Plymouth  co.. 
and  in  Sept.  1766,  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  superior  court.  In  March, 
1774,  the  house  of  representatives,  voting  tibe 
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lodges  of  the  niperior  oonrt  Boffioient  lelariee 
from  the  colonial  treasury,  ordered  them  to  re- 
Ibie  any  gifts  from  the  king.    Four  of  them 

Elled,  hat  Oliver  refosinff.  the  hoose  im- 
Led  him,  and  sospended  him  from  his 
bns  Ull  the  oonolnsion  of  his  triaL  He 
inoorred  general  odinm  hy  his  conduct,  sid- 
ing openly  with  the  tories;  and  when  the 
Bntisn  troops  evacuated  Boston,  he  went  with 
them,  and  finally  removed  to  ^igland,  where 
his  salary,  or  more  likely  a  pension,  was  given 
him  hy  the  crown.  He  was  a  writer  of  some 
tident,  and  contributed  to  a  torr  paper  called 
the  *' Censor."  He  was  an  enthusiastio  anti- 
quary, transcribing  with  his  own  hand  the  MS. 
historV  of  William  Hubbard,  and  carrying  away 
with  him  when  he  left  America,  recoras  and 
papers  which  he  had  collected  concerning  the 
early  settlement  of  Plymouth  colony. 

OLIVES,  Mount  of,  or  Moust  Ouwr 
(Arab.  Mel  eUTur^  a  mountain  of  Palestine 
celebrated  in  biblicid  history.  It  is  situated  a 
few  hundred  yards  K  of  Jerusalem,  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshi^hat,  tnrough 
the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  brook  Eidron. 
It  is  a  ridge  rather  than  a  single  hilL  having  8 
summits.  The  centre,  a  little  rounded  top  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Tur,  is  2,786  feet 
i^ve  the  sea  and  458  above  the  vallev ;  and 
being  190  feet  higher  than  the  most  elevated 

Sit  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  half  a  mile  from 
e  walls,  it  is  before  one's  eyes  from  nearly  all 
the  streets,  and  affords  the  most  favorable  view 
of  the  dty.  The  sides  are  partly  cultivated  in 
terraces,  streaked  here  and  there  with  bare 
rock,  and  dotted  with  the  olive  trees  fh>m 
whi(m  the  mountain  has  its  name.  It  was 
from  this  central  summit  that  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion reports  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  have 
taken  place ;  and  a  church  was  built  here  by 
the  empress  Helena  on  the  site  of  one  now 
oooupied  by  the  Armenians.  The  garden  of 
Qethsemane  lies  on  the  declivity  near  the  foot 
of  the  hilL  The  central  summit  is  apnarentiy 
the  highest,  though  according  to  Mannorell  the 
northern  is  the  highest  Toward  the  N.  the 
ridge  sweeps  around  to  the  W.  and  spreads 
out  into  the  hiffh  level  tract  of  the  city.  On 
fhe  S.  it  sinks  aown  into  a  lower  ridge  over 
agdnst  the  ^  well  of  Nehemiah/'  now  called 
by  the  Franks  the  *'  Mount  of  Offence,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  bv 
Solomon  *^  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem.*' 
From  this  sununit  the  Dead  sea  may  be  seen. 
On  the  £.  the  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks  tiie 
"  wilderness  of  Judiea,"  which  stretches  over  a 
snooession  of  desolate  hills  for  a  distance  of  10 
m.,  and  is  then  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  road  to  Bethany  passes  over  Mt 
Olivet  The  Saviour  used  to  sit  here  with  his 
disciples,  and  retire  hither  alone  to  rest  and 
pray.  It  was  here  that  he  delivered  some  of 
nis  parables,  and  passed  the  last  night  before  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Pontius  Pilate. 
Many  saored  spots  are  now  pointed  out  to  pil- 
grims on  and  about  the  mountain. 
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entomologist,  bom  in  Fr^ua  in  17M.  £sd  k 
Lvons  in  181i.  He  was  gradutod  MJXtf 
Mon^iellier,  afterward  gave  hia  ■^t***^  «x. 
dusively  to  the  natural  sdencca,  and  nadcttsak 
to  write  an  illnstrated  aoooont  of  tha  —'-f 
Ura  for  a  projected  entomological  UitorT,  mk 
a  natural  hisioij  of  insects  for  tbe  JEhef«£y«iv 
mModique.  These labocs  were  iataii ■yisi  W 
the  French  revolution,  and  in  179S  CKtwitr  sh 
Brugui^re  were  sent  by  Rolaiid,  thco  mMrim 
of  the  interior,  on  a  commereiai  and  aciaK^ 
mission  to  Persia.  On  hia  retom  frvB  Ui 
eastern  Journey,  whidi  lasted  8  yeanii  Oiov 
published  a  Voyage  d4m»  Vtmpirm  Otbrnm, 
r^ots  e<  20  Pm<  (8  vols.  4to.,  Flark,  180S-T.. 
The  first  part  of  his  HuMrt  uafmrwHt  dm  mSi^ 
opUrm  appeared  in  1789,  and  the  work  wm 
brought  to  a  condusion  in  1806;  in  •  T«is.  4m. 
with  868  plates.  Hb  more  bulky  r'r'  ' 
ds  VhiMUnre  naUireile  dm  itueetm  (f  vok.  4la« 
1789-1819)  was  in  such  a  state  of  tutum^i^ 
at  his  death  as  to  permit  his  eoe^sten  Mas- 
duyt,  Latreille.  and  Godard  to  i  laiintHi  it 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  MMa^  d 
sdences  in  1789. 

OLLA  PODRIDA  (Span.,  ratrid 
name  of  a  Spanish  national  dish, 
several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  into 
and  stewed  with  a  variety  of  vegt 
dish  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  pear, 
kept  so  long  that  its  odor  and  flavor  Wo^m 
hi^y  offensive,  and  from  this  it  haa  Aaimi 
its  name.  It  also  signifies  a  vase  ai  flowws  sf 
various  kinds,  and  is  cmnmonly  used*  fike  ^ 
paurrL  metuihorically  to  denote  a  loedky. 

OLMSTED.  DxvisoN,  T.T. n  «b  Bhiiim 
savant,  bom  in  East  Hartford,  Coexu  Jim  H 
1791,  died  in  New  Haven,  Oonn^  Mmj  IX  Ml 
His  father  died  when  he  was  oidj  e  y«r  cii 
but  he  was  carefhlly  instructed  bj  his  smAk 
Troja  his  12th  to  his  16th  year  he  ww  a  ^m- 
ber  of  Oov.  Treadwell*s  hnSfy^  and  e  fmi  d 
the  time  a  clerk  in  a  store  of  one  of  tht  fi— 
nor's  sons.  He  was  graduated  «t  Tak  «A^ 
in  1809,  and  almost  inmiediatehr  took  ehv^  if 
the  union  school  at  New  Londlait.  bi  IfU  ks 
was  chosen  a  tutor  hi  Yale  ooDc^e,  mob  lAv 
which  he  began  the  study  of  thtiotop^  vi^  a 
view  to  the  ministry.  Hia  plans  wcrsc^B^irf. 
however,  b^  his  appointment  in  181T  to  t^ 
professorship  of  chemistry,  minera^cr;  ni 
geoloffy  in  the  university  oif  North 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  prof 
executing  the  first  state  geolopcel  ai 
attempted  in  this  countrv.  Thoogh 
authority  of  the  state,  his  serriees  i 
dered  gratuitously.  The  report  was 
in  1824  and  1825.  In  Uie  latter  ye^  W  m 
appointed  professor  of  mathematioa  and  aafiKal 
philosophy  in  Yale  college ;  in  18M  tW  ire- 
fessorsbip  was  divided  at  hia  reeeBBSy  sadka 
retained  the  departooent  of  naftoral  pUHifi|« 
In  1881  he  published  the  first  r^ttmrn*  sf  a 
treatise  on  natural  philosophy  whir^  W  k^ 
prepared  for  his  classes,  and  whk4  aeoB  ha- 
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came  a  popnkr  college  text  book.  The  Sd 
Tolmne  followed  a  little  more  than  a  year 
later,  and  very  soon  after  a  *^  School  Philos- 
(^hy,*^  abridged  from  the  larger  book,  whidi 
haa  had  a  Ter  j  large  sale.  In  1 880  he  published 
a  treatise  on  astronomy  for  college  use.  and  the 
next  year  a  '*  School  Astronomy.''  In  1843 
^>peared  his  ^'  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,''  intended  as  a  primary  book, 
and  not  long  after  his  '^Letters  on  Astronomy," 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts 
boara  of  education.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  revision 
of  these  text  books,  demanded  by  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  science.  In  addition  to  his 
professioiul  duties,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  |Mt>8ecntion  of  other  kindred  branches  of 
physical  science.  As  early  as  1880  he  prepar- 
ed and  published  an  elaborate  theory  of  hail 
storms,  which  called  forth  much  discussion, 
but  finally  received  the  general  approbation 
of  meteorologists.  The  extraordinary  shower 
of  shooting  stars  which  fell  in  Nov.  1888,  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  he  pursued  his  inves- 
tigations into  their  history  and  phenomena  for 
many  years,  till  he  had  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated their  cosmical  origin.  In  1886  Prof. 
Olmsted  and  Prof.  £.  Loomis,  then  a  tutor  at 
Talei  were  the  first  American  observers  of 
Halley's  comet.  Profl  Olmsted  made  a  series 
of  observations  for  several  years  on  the  aurora 
borealia,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  **  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge."  Possessing  a  considerable 
degree  of  mechanical  talent,  he  used  it  in  pro- 
moting and  perfecting  the  inventions  of  others, 
and  occasionally  in  the  invention  of  articles 
which  would  enhance  the  comfort  or  conve- 
nience of  the  community.  Very  few  of  these 
inventions  were  secured  by  patent.  One  was 
a  stove,  lonff  known  as  the  Olmsted  stove. 

OLMSTED,  FBEDsmo  Law,  an  American 
author  and  landscape  gardener  bom  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Nov.  10, 1822.  He  studied  engi- 
neering and  the  sciences  bearing  on  agricul- 
ture daring  parts  of  1845  and  1846,  at  Tale 
college,  and  then  engaged  himself  as  a  laborer 
on  a  farm  in  central  New  York,  with  the  view 
of  learning  the  practical  details  of  farming. 
Subseqnendy  he  managed  a  farm  of  his  own 
on  Staten  island,  at  the  same  time  writing 
for  periodicals  on  rural  subjects,  and  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Downing  and  others, 
who  were  then  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
arts  of  landscape  gardening  and  domestic  ar- 
chitectore.  In  1850  he  made  a  pedestrian  jour- 
ney thvough  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  the 
continent,  with  the  purpose  of  observing  dose- 
] 7  the  agriculture  and  the  ornamental  grounds 
of  those  countries.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
journey  were  embodied  in  a  little  work  called 
**  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England"  (New  York,  1852).  In  1852-'8  he 
maae  extended  journeys  in  the  southern  and 
floath-westem  states,  mostly  on  horseback,  with 
the  view  of  eTamJning  the  agricultural  resources 


of  those  states,  and  oi  studying  the  effects  of 
slavery  upon  agriculture.  His  observations  and 
conclusions  have  been  published  in  three  difildr- 
ent  works :  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  with  Remarks  on  their  Economy"  (New 
Yort  1856);  "A  Journey  Ihroygh  Texas,  or 
a  Saddle  Trip  on  the  South- Western  Frontier, 
with  a  Statistical  Appendix''  (1857);  and  ''A 
Journey  in  the  Back  Country**  (i860).  In  1 866  ^ 
he  made  another  tour  through  France,  Italy. 
and  Germany,  during  which  be  paid  eBj>e<-iod  j 
attention  to  parks  and  rural  arts.  The  fgl  J  ow- 
ing year  a  commission  was  fc^nned  under  an  act 
of  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
central  park  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  them  as  superintendent  In 
1857  premiums  were  offered  by  the  cammiBsion 
for  the  best  plans  for  the  gronnd.,  and  of  84 
plans  sent  in  with  sealed  names,  the  highest 
prize  was  awarded  to  that  prepared  hy  Mr. 
Olmsted  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C,  Yaux, 
which  was  adopted  for  the  laying  otat  of  the 
park.  Mr.  Olmsted  was  subseqnentt  j  appointed 
architect  and  chief  engineer,  having  thtm  the 
duty  of  organizing  the  laborini^  forc«  on  the 
park,  as  well  as  of  laying  out  its  proJinil?  and 
watcning  all  the  detidls  of  its  construction. 
Since  that  time,  from  2,000  to  4,000  men  haTe 
been  generally  at  work  on  the  grounds,  beside 
those  engaged  by  contractors ;  and,  with  but 
one  unimportant  exception,,  there  has  never 
been  any  strike  for  wages  or  any  disorder 
whatever  among  them.  Mr.  Olmsted  made! 
another  short  European  Journey  in  1859,  and!  ^ 
is  now  (1861)  engaged  on  the  central  park,  as' 
well  as  in  laying  out  the  upper  part  of  New 
York  island,  and  other  mmilar  enterprises. 

OLMOTZ  (Skv.  Holomave),  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, formerly  the  capital  of  Moravia,  now  of  a 
cirde  of  its  name  in  that  province,  and  one 
of  the  principal  fortresses  ef  the  em^e,  situ- 
ated on  an  island  of  the  March  or  Morawa; 
pop.,  excluding  the  garrison,  15,000.  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  several  suburbs,  fine  squares 
and  promenades,  and  numerous  institutions  of 
learning  or  benevolence.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  of  various  offices  of  provincial 
administration.  There  are  some  woollen  and 
other  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade  in  cat- 
tle, which  is  promoted  by  1«^  annual  fairs 
visited  by  trsders  from  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  railway  which  connects  the  great 
Vienna  and  Breslau  and  Vienna  and  Pragiie 
lines  passes  by  the  town.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  containmg  a  celebrated 
organ,  St.  MichaePs,  various  convents,  the 
ardibishop^s  residence,  the  town  house  with  a 
famous  clock,  a  theatre,  and  the  university. 
The  latter  institution,  which  contains  a  library 
with  50,000  volumes,  was  founded  in  1581,  re» 
moved  to  Brtlnn,  the  new  capital  of  Moravia, 
during  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  and  restored  in 
1827. — ^Olmtitz  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Austria,  its  origin  bdng  traoed  to  the  times  ot 
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iiie  Roman  empire.  Baring  the  middle  ages 
it  receiyed  nomerone  priyileges  from  the  mar- 
graves of  Morayia,  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  emperors.  It  withstood  an  assanlt  of  the 
Mongols  in  1341,  and  a  siege  of  B61a  lY.  of 
Hnngarj  in  1258;  Joined  the  revolt  against 
Ferdinand  11.  at  the  beginning  of  the  80  years' 
war  in  1619;  was,  daring  the  same  war,  taken 
by  the  Swedes  onder  Torstenson  in  1648,  and 
retaken  by  the  imperialists;  was  taken  by  the 
ProBsians  in  the  first  war  of  the  Anstrian  sac- 
cession,  bat  bedeged  by  them  in  vain  daring 
the  7  years*  war.  Among  the  nameroas  pris- 
oners of  state  who  at  varioas  jperiods  have  been 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmfttz,  was  Gen. 
Lafayette.  After  the  revelation  of  Vienna  in 
Oct  1848,  the  Anstrian  ooart  having  fied  to 
OlmtltK,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned  there 
his  crowns,  ana  his  nephew,  Francis  JoBeph, 
was  proclaimed  his  saccessor  (Dec.  2).  The 
dMcolties  between  Prassia  and  Anstria  arising 
fh>m  the  revolationary  movements  in  Hesse, 
which  in  the  aatamn  of  1850  threatened  the 
pease  of  Eorope.  were  settled  by  a  conference 
of  ministers  held  at  Olmfitz  in  the  last  days  of 
Kovember  in  that  year.  The  emperors  Nicho- 
las and  Francis  Joseph  met  there  shortly  before 
the  ontbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1858. 

OLONETZ,  a  northern  government  of  En- 
ropean  Rassia,  boanded  N.  and  £.  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  8.  by  Vologda,  Novgo- 
rod, and  8t.  Petersbnrg,  and  W.  by  Lake 
Ladoga  and  Finland ;  area  aboat  51,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  m  1856,  286,945,  mostly  Rassians,  Finns, 
and  Lapps.  The  sarface  is  in  great  part  cov- 
ered by  vast  forests,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Of 
the  latter,  beride  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  border, 
the  largest  are  Lakes  Onega  and  Vigo.  The 
prindiml  rivers  are  the  Onega,  which  fiows 
throogh  Archangel  into  Onega  bay,  an  oatlet 
of  the  White  sea;  the  Svir,  which  connects 
Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga ;  and  the  Vodla,  whidi 
flows  firom  the  lake  of  the  same  name  into  Lake 
Oneg^  There  are  some  moantains  in  the  N. 
W.  The  winters  are  very  long,  and  the  short 
Bommers  excessively  hot.  Agricaltore  is  madi 
neglected ;  hemp  and  fiaz  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal articles  raised.  Fishing  and  banting  are 
leading  occnpations  of  the  inhabitants,  foxes, 
reindeer,  badgers,  water  fowl,  and  fish  being 
abnndant.  Pastnrage  is  scarce,  and  graring 
neglected.  Some  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  mar- 
ble are  mined.  The  nrincipal  towns  are  Pe- 
trozavodsk, the  capital,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Onega,  pop.  abont  7,000;  Olonetz,  the 
Holder  capital,  a  small  town  near  the  £.  shore 
of  Lake  Ladoga;  Vitegra,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name ;  and  Kargopol,  on  the  Onega  river. 

OLSHAUSBN,  Hbbmanit,  a  Oerman  Protes- 
tant theologian,  bom  in  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein, 
Aog.  21,  1796,  died  in  Erlangen,  Sept  4, 1889. 
He  stadied  theologv  at  Kiel  and  Berlin  from 
1814  to  1818,  when  lie  became  private  tator  in 
the  latter  place,  in  1821  extraorounary  professor 
ki  KCniffSDerg,  and  in  1827  ordinary  professor 
of  theology.    In  1884  he  went  to  Erlangen  as 


ordinary  professor,  and  remained  there  vsH 
his  death.  He  devoted  his  attentkio  cfak#T  t  • 
the  exegesis  of  the  New  Teetamcat.  Wm  Bt- 
hlueher  Commmtar  4ber  9AmmiUfh§  AAr^ln 
de$  Neum  TuiamenU  (1880),  the  Btoea  ecl^ 
brated  of  his  works,  was  tntislitwl  btto  Ear- 
lish  tor  Clark's  ""Foreign  and  TheolocH: 
Library  i"  and  an  American  reprint,  tti'mti 
after  the  4th  Oerman  edition  by  PriiliM' 
A.  0.  Eendrick  of  Rochester  imhrenity.  to 
pnblished  in  1867  C'BibHeal  Cciwiwim. 
on  the  New  Testament,*'  5  vok.  ^tr^  5«v 
York). — JuBTTTB,  a  German  oriental  uAim, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  H<ihinftlfc> 
Holstein,  Mi^  9,  1800.  After  reoaiving  kv 
edocation  at  the  nniversitiee  of  Cel  and  Bofa. 
he  went  to  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  I)hb& 
government,  and  stadied  the  oriental  tontei 
ander  8ylvestre  de  8acy.  In  lS48h«ww»- 
pointed  by  the  provisional  goverameat  ewn^i^ 
of  the  nniversity  and  director  of  the  mtSnL 
fkcnlty,  and  was  elected  by  the  city  ci  Cd  i* 
the  assemblv  of  the  dachiee,  of  whiefa  hodr  W 
remained  vice-president  till  the  end  of  IM» 
Here  he  signalized  himself  by  his  devuci><n  i- 
the  caase  of  Oermany ;  and  after  the  safiiihieiw 
of  the  dnchies  in  1852,  be  was  defo*W  bf 
Denmark  of  his  position  as  corator  md  aho  a^ 
teacher.  By  the  Prnssian  ftinn  iiiiiMt  he  wa* 
made  io  1863  fibrarian  in  chief  anA  niifiij 
of  oriental  langaages  at  the  xunvcraty  of  b- 
nigsberg.  He  has  pnblished  varioi 
works  on  oriental  and  scriptnral^abfecti 

OLYMPL/^  a  plain  of  Eltt  in  Qroeccw  nCBi 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheoai,  800  sudiaAeai 
the  town  of  Pisa.  It  was  the  aeat  of  theOhn- 
pic  games,  and  was  also  funooa  Ibr  its  mini 
grove,  where  stood  the  great  t^nple  oi  J^Mtf* 
Olympins,  foanded  by  the  Beans  hi  1^12  B.  C 
and  containing  the  c^oasal  g(M  and  fvcrr  a- 
tae  of  the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  F\fldto  L 
The  grove  (which  was  earrooDded  by  a  vili 
and  its  immediate  neighboriiood  oontited  »- 
merons  other  temples  and  pabBc  bnfiffiwgt  erf- 
lectively^like  tiie plain, called  Olynpia. 

OLYMPIAD.    Bee  Ohsovoloot,  toL  t.  x 
208. 

OLTHPIAS,  daaditer  of  Keoptokans  L 
king  of  Epiras.  wife  of  FhiUp  of  Mswto 
and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Orcnt.  Btr  fa- 
perioos  and  jealons  nature,  and  the  iaAUfer 
of  Philip,  cansed  mnoh  strife  befeen  f^^ ; 
and  on  tne  marriage  of  Philip  with  Cieffmx 
the  niece  of  Attains,  fai  887  R  CX.  she  Mt* 
the  conrt  of  her  brother  Alexander,  kaav  «f 
Epiras,  whom  she  incited  to  make  war  wpm 
Macedon.  On  the  death  of  Ph^m  wheat » 
sasrination  she  was  said  to  have  approval  f 
not  cansed,  she  retarned  to  MaoedoBta*  and  ^ 
to  death  her  rival  Cleopatra,  and  her  nAr" 
danghter.  She  was  constantly  at  frod  wt& 
Antbater,  the  regent  daring  the  4junaa«Kf 
expeditions  of  Alexander;  and  when  W  tW 
death  of  the  latter  in  828  he  was  p)nM>d  m  at- 
solate  control  -of  affairs,  Olymnias  withfrw 
to  Epiras,  and  tried  vaiiona  acMDSs  At  h» 
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onrerthrow.  On  the  death  of  Antipater  in  819, 
the  new  regent  Polysperchon  sent  for  her  to 
retam  to  Macedonia,  and  take  charge  of  the 
Toimg  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana. 
She  declined,  and  determined  to  remain  in 
Epirns  until  the  war  should  be  terminated. 
Bat  in  817  she  took  the  field  in  person,  to- 
gether with  Polysperchon,  against  Enrjoice, 
whom  she  defeated  and  put  to  death.  She  also 
pat  to  death  Nicanor,  brother  of  Cassander, 
and  100  of  his  followers.  But  she  was  at  last 
defeated  and  slain  by  Oassander  at  Pydna  in 
the  spring  of  816. 

OLYMrlO  GAMES,  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  of  the  4  great  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  celebrated  once  in  every  4  years  at 
Oljmpia,  a  plain  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alpheus,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jove.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  the  mythical 
ages,  but,  like  that  of  the  other  Hellenic  games, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  rites  paid  to 
some  deity;  and  from  the  dose  association 
which  in  the  heroic  epoch  prevailed  between 
the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sym- 
pathy in  common  amusement,  they  gradually 
expanded  into  a  festival  partly  religious  and 
partly  secular  in  its  character.  After  having 
been  interrupted  or  discontinued  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  the  Olympic  games  were  rees- 
tablished about  844  B.  0.  (so  far  as  any  approx- 
imation to  accuracy  in  dates  can  be  made),  by 
Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycnrgus  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  wno,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
commanded  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  revive 
the  festival  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  commo- 
tions and  for  pestUence  with  which  Greece 
was  then  afflicted.  For  upward  of  a  century 
after  this,  however,  the  ffames  continued  a 
local  festival,  frequented  cmefly  by  the  neigh- 
boring Peloponnesian  races ;  but  as  they  grew 
in  importance,  spectators  came  from  the  more 
distant  states  and  from  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Aoa,  Africa,  and  Europe,  until,  in  the  zenith 
of  its  &me,  the  festival  presented  an  assemblage 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  tribes 
rach  as  no  other  occasion  could  bring  together. 
Except  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  games  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Heans,  who  appointed  certain  of  their  number 
called  Hellanooic®  CEXXovodiKoi)  to  preside  as 
judges.  As  the  time  approach^  for  the  cele- 
bration of  tlie  games,  a  sacred  truce  was  pro- 
claimed, and  during  the  month  in  which  ihej 
took  place  the  Elean  territory  was  considered 
80  inviolable  that  any  armed  invasion  was  es- 
teemed an  act  of  sacrilege.  At  the  same  time 
hostilitie^were  suspended  throughout  Greece. 
At  first  the  festival  was  confined*  to  a  single 
day,  and  consisted  of  the  lipofios  or  simple 
match  of  runners  in  the  stadium,  which  was 
about  600  English  feet  in  length.  In  776  B.  0. 
the  Eleans  inscribed  the  name  of  their  country- 
man Coroebus  as  victor  in  the  competition  of 
runners,  and  for  nearly  1,000  years  afterward 
we  have  regular  lists  of  the  victors  in  the  foot 


races,  to  which  in  later  tunes  the  names  of 
those  successful  in  other  games  were  added. 
This  date  was  subsequently  employed  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  chronological  era,  and  the  Olym- 
piads, as  the  periods  between  two  cc lebrationa 
were  called,  commencing  with  thcj  yeai'  776  B- 
0.,  from  which  the  first  is  reckoned,  liavo  sup- 
plied historical  computers  with  one  of  the  oldest 
backward  records  of  continuous  time.  In  this 
respect  tiie  games  possess  an  importance  be- 
yond their  significance  in  illustrating  the  social 
life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  euurse  of 
time  the  festival  was  varied  by  addiiion^d  con- 
tests, and  subsequent  to  the  77th  Oljinpiad 
(472  B.  0.)  its  duration  was  extended  from  one 
to  5  days.  In  the  14th  Olympiad  (724)  tbe 
dunjkos  or  double  stadium  for  runners  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  the  15th  the  dokij(ft^  or  hm 
course,  in  which  the  stadium  was  traversed 
several  times.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (70m  ^ 
several  kinds  of  wrestling  matchen  were  added,  * 
and  also  the  complicated  frtvToSkov^  ivhicli  in- 
cluded leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
throwing  ibe  javelin,  and  wrestling.  To  gain 
a  victory  in  the  latter  contest  the  competitor 
was  obliged  to  conquer  in  each  of  its  5  parte* 
In  the  28d  Olympiad  (688)  boxing  was  mtro- 
duced,  and  in  the  88d  (648)  the  TT^iyKpouov, 
which  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrt'isLling^  com- 
bined, the  cestus,  or  leatner  thong  about  the 
hands  and  arms,  being  allowed  in  tne  first  con- 
test but  not  in  the  second.  In  both  games  the 
combatants  fought  naked.  The  race  with  four- 
horse  chariots,  for  which  a  special  course  call- 
ed the  hnro^poyiosy  about  2,400  feet  in  circuit, 
was  set  apart,  was  introduced  in  the  25th 
Olympiad  (680),  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  cdebrated  of  all  the  matches,  test- 
mg  at  once  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  and  the 
endurance  of  the  horses,  who  were  obliged  to 
make  the  circuit  12  times,  a  distance  of  over  5 
miles.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  foot 
races  in  which  the  runners  wore  heavy  armor, 
several  kinds  of  races  on  horseback,  races  be- 
tween chariots  drawn  by  two  horses  or  by 
mules,  wrestling  and  running  matches  betweeii 
boys,  and  other  athletic  contests,  some  of  which 
were  speedily  abolished.  Unlike  the  gladiato- 
rial shows  of  the  Bomans  or  the  tournaments 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Olympic  fames  includ- 
ed no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons — a 
feature  indeed  incident^  to  all  the  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  the  Greeks.  The  games  were 
open  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations, 
the  only  conditions  being  that  they  should 
prove  a  pure  Hellenic  descent  and  a  character 
free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans,  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  become  competitors. 
In  the  chariot  races  the  rich  were  necessarily 
the  sole  competitors,  and  such  persons  were 
allowed  to  employ  others  as  drivers  or  riders ; 
but  in  the  gymnastic  contests  rich  and  poor 
contended  on  equal  terms,  and  the  victory  was 
as  much  prized  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter. 
In  all  cases  the  combatants  were  obliged  to 
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undergo  a  preparatory  training,  and  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  eschew  frand  or  nnfaimess  in 
reference  to  the  contests.  Anj  attempt  to 
bribe  a  competitor  to  give  the  viotorr  to  his 
antagonist  was  nnnished  b  j  a  heavy  nne.  In 
the  earKer  celebrationa,  as  in  the  Homeric 
games,  the  prizes  seem  to  have  had  some  in- 
trinsic Talne;  but  after  tlie  Tth  Olympiad,  in 
which  Daides  the  Messenian  receiyed  for  his 
victory  in  the  stadinm  a  wreath  from  the  sacred 
olive  tree  near  Olympia,  this  simple  reward, 
with  the  honor  of  bdng  proclaimed  victor, 
which  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
noblest  and  wealtUest  of  the  Greeks,  was  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  recompense.  The  victor 
thenceforth  became  a  marked  man  in  his  state, 
upon  which  as  weU  as  upon  his  family  he  was 
considered  to  have  conferred  everlasting  glory: 
ovations  and  many  substantial  honors  awaited 
him  on  his  return  home;  his  pndses  were  sung 
by  the  most  eminent  poets;  and  his  statue  was 
often  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia.  No  women  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration  of  the  games  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  a  dngle  exception  being  made  in 
the  case  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Ohamyne, 
to  whom  a  seat  was  assigned  opposite  to  the 
judges;  but  women  were  allowed  to  enter 
chariots  for  the  races,  and  frequently  did  so. 
The  concourse  of  men,  however,  particularly 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Oreece, 
which  by  strengthening  the  Pan-Hellenic  feel- 
ing, had  lent  additional  dignity  to  the  festival, 
was  very  great,  and  included  representatives  of 
all  the  principal  branches  of  commerce  and  the 
arts.  Many  literary  works  were  here  first  pub- 
licly recited,  alUiough  such  recitations  were 
not  contests  and  formed  no  part  of  the  festival 
proper ;  and  painters  and  sculptors  found  abun- 
dant means  to  dispose  of  their  productions. 
Many  persons  were  also  present  as  $t»poi  or 
deputies  from  the  various  states  and  colonies, 
and  by  the  number  of  their  offerings  and  the 
splendor  of  their  retinues  greatly  added  to  the 
reputation  of  the  festivaL  The  Olympic  games 
preserved  their  crowds  of  visitors  and  their 
celebrity  for  many  centuries  aft«r  the  extinc- 
tion of  Ghreek  freedom,  but  at  length  were 
finally  abolished,  after  more  than  1,100  jean 
of  continuancei,  by  a  decree  of  the  Ohnstian 
emperor  Theodosius,  A.  D.  894.  In  1868  M 
Zappas,  a  wealthy  Peloponnesian,  contributed 
a  rond  for  their  reestablishment,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  queen  of  Greece. 

OLYMPUS,  MoTTKT,  a  lofty  group  of  moun- 
tiUns  in  Greece,  lying  partly  in  Macedonia  and 
partly  in  Thessalv,  of  whidi  latter  country  it 
forms  the  N.  £.  boundary.  It  terminates  on 
the  S.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Thermaic  gulf;  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  vale  of  Temoe  fbom  the  neighbor- 
ing heights  of  Oflsa,  botn  mountains  forming 
the  £.  extremity  of  uie  Oambunian  range.  Its 
highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  9,754  feet 
The  slopes  are  in  many  places  richly  clothed 


with  forests,  but  toward  the  snmmiC,  wld^ii 
broad  and  covered  with  snow  for  the  grartv 
part  of  the  year,  the  mountain  is  brokas  taas 
vast,  rugged  precipices,  indented  at  inf  tsh 
with  deep  ravines.  Its  modern  Baoia  is  Jifm- 
bo  (EXvfuroff).  In  Greek  mythplogy  Mms 
Olympus  was  the  resideDoe  of  Jupiter  maA  ib» 
chief  celestial  deities,  and  the  ekmdi  wlU 
veUed  its  summit  were  suppoaed  to  ooeesal  t^ 
entrance  to  the  vanh  of  hearen.  Im  Uym^ 
Galatia,  Lyda,  Cyprus,  and  elsewbcra,  vera 
mountains  called  by  tlus  name,  vkkk  k  she 
borne  by  an  eminence  bordering  oo  the  ] 
of  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  were  < 
Olympic  games. 
OLYNTHUS  (now  Aw  Mmmm\  i 
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town  of  Chalcidice  in  Maeedooia.  a& 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulfl  ii  i 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  ] 
under  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generala  of  ] 
was  next  subject  to  Athena,  and  1 
dependence  when  the  fibartan  geocral  ] 
extinguished  the  Athenian  power  in  rhel  jftw 
From  its  excellent  maritime  poakios,  it  grw  ia 
wealth  and  importance,  mrtH,  beeoenag  tm 
powerf^sl,  the  Spartans  captured  it  ia  $tt  &  C 
In  852  the  (Hynthians  formed  an  affinoa  wish 
the  Athenians,  which  provoked  the  fcuaUKij 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  in  S4T  thatsay  we 
betrayed  to  him,  the  dtixena  were  mM^  and 
every  building  was  demoliahed. 

OMAR  I.  (Abu  Hatssah  iBv-ai^ExATTAa^ 
the  2d  calioh  of  the  oriental  (ArabiM>  if^ 
asty,  and  8d  couan  of  Abdallah,  tbeftriwrrf 
Mohammed,  bom  in  681,  assaMinaled  ia  $44. 
Originally  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  propk«.  k* 
set  out  for  Medina  with  Uie  intcotxai  ni  mi^^ 
dering  him ;  but  on  his  way,  oK^^'imy  a»  nal 
the  20th  ch]^>ter  of  the  Koran,  be 
verted.  Henceforth  he  became 
supporter  of  the  Moslem  faith,  that 
med  said  that  *^if  God  should  widi  te  «Md  a 
second  messenger  into  the  woridL  his  Aani 
would  undoubtedly  fall  on  Omar.**  6e  dbM^ 
terested  was  he,  that  when  the  prophet  dU  a 
632,  he  resigned  hia  claim  to  the  aupieuit  nil 
in  behalf  of  Abubekr ;  and  when  the  Itfiar  <■ 
his  deathbed  appointed  him  hia  wntxtrntw  ijSUi, 
he  unwillingly  accepted.  ^  I  bare  bo  oeeana 
for  the  place,*^  said  he.  "  But  the  pfaee  ^ 
occasion  for  you,''  reolied  the  dyne  mS^ 
During  his  reign  the  Moslem  arm 
torious  everywhere.  One  army 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  took  Damaana  ia 
defeated  the  Greeks  in  the  bloody  bettSa  «r 
Termuk,  and  in  687  compelled  JervMrian  ie  4»> 
pitulate.  Another  army  under  Amra  j 
Egypt,  reduced  Alexaxraria  (at  whirh 
the  library  founded  by  Ptdemy 
is  said  to  have  been  deatrojedV 
ran  Africa  as  fiir  as  the  deserts  of  TrnA  md 
Barca.  In  Persia  and  Armenia  the  Mc^s^ 
were  also  successftd ;  and  a  Mdumaaa^a  Im- 
torian  sums  up  the  conquests  of  Omar  b«^  s^- 
ing:  ''Hetookftx>mtheinfide]aS«,noi>4  ' 
castles,  destroyed  4,000  templea  and 
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isid  Ibmided  or  endowed  1,400  moBqaes.**  In 
Not.  644.  whUe  peifonning  his  morning  devo- 
tkms  fai  the  mosqae  at  Me&ia,  lie  was  stabbed 
three  times  bj  a  Persian  alaye  named  Flriez. 
who  had  applied  to  him  in  vain  to  be  relieved 
of  half  the  tribnte  he  was  compelled  to  pajhia 
master.  He  lingered  5  dajs,  revising  to  name 
his  son  as  snocessor,  saying:  **It  is  enough 
that  cot  of  my  flunilj  one  has  been  foroed  to 
bear  this  bnrden,  and  aoconnt  afterward  to 
God  for  the  command  and  goTemment  of  the 
fiiithfbL''  Omar^s  only  food  was  barley  bread 
and  dates;  his  only  drink,  water;  and  his  gar- 
ment an  old  coat  torn  in  12  places.  He  regn- 
larly  distribnted  the  contents  of  his  treasury 
among  his  soldiers  and  followers,  and  sopport- 
•d  hmiself  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
mamifaotnring  and  selling  leather  belts.  A 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  deyoted  to  pray- 
er, aim  during  his  life  he  made  seyeral  pU- 
grimages  to  Mecca.  Bo  zealons  was  he  for  the 
exact  administration  of  justice,  that  according 
to  tiie  historian  Wakedi,  the  staff  of  Omar  was 
more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  soccesBors. 
He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Emir-el- 
Mmnenim,  or  commander  of  the  futhfhl,  and 
some  of  the  most  useftd  Mohammedan  institu- 
tions date  from  his  reign.  In  his  time  the  era 
<^  the  Hegira  was  established,  armies  were  first 
kept  upon  pay,  and  a  sort  of  police  force  insti- 
tuted. Omar  has  always  been  an  object  of 
rererence  among  the  Moslems  of  the  Soon- 
nee  or  orthodox  sect,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  he  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Mo- 
hammed than  the  prophet  himselfl 

OMAR  n.  (Abu  Hatss),  8th  caliph  of  the 
Ommyiades,  succeeded  Bolyman  in  Sept.  717, 
died  in  Jan.  730.  He  was  a  descenoant  of 
Omar  L,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  that  monarch.  It  was  the  chief  effort  of 
his  reign  to  reconcile  the  houses  of  Omar  and 
Ali,  and  for  that  purpose  he  revoked  the  mal- 
edictions affainst  the  partisans  of  the  latter, 
which  had  been  read  in  all  the  mosques  since 
^e  time  of  Moawjlah,  and  restored  them  the 
lands  given  to  Ali  by  the  prophet.  But  sev- 
eral members  of  the  ruling  family,  alarmed  at 
this  conduct,  administered  to  him  a  slow  poison, 
of  which  he  died  after  having  reigned  2  years 
and  6  months.  Although  exceedingly  econom- 
ical as  regarded  himself,  his  liberality  had  been 
so  excessive,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
left  in  the  treasury  to  pay  his  ftmeral  expenses. 

O^MEABA,  Babbt  Edwasds,  an  Irish  sur- 
geon, bom  in  1770,  died  in  London,  June  8. 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college  ana 
at  the  royal  college  of  suroeons,  Dublin,  and 
served  several  years  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
Calabria,  as  aaristant  surgeon  to  the  62d  regi- 
ment. He  was  afterward  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  was  i^pointed  to  the  BeUerophon  in  Aug. 
1815,  when  Napoleon  came  on  board  that 
•hip  as  a  prisoner.  At  the  request  of  Napo- 
leon, who  was  attracted  bv  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  and  his  profesdonal  skill,  OKeara  ac- 
companied the  ex-emperor  to  St.  Helena,  in 


the  capacity  of  medical  attendant,  and  acquit- 
ted hunself  to  the  satisfiiotion  of  Sir  Oeorge 
Oockbum  and  his  successor  Sir  Pulteney  Mal- 
colm. But  a  rupture  taking  place  between  hSm 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  well  received.  Having  accused 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  before  the  admiral^  of  cruel 
and  arbitrary  conduct,  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  naval  surseons.  He  after- 
ward acted  with  the  extreme  Bber^  and  was  a 
partisan  of  Daniel  O^Oonnell.  He  published  the 
Manvs&rit  de  VUe  d^Elbe^  by  Napoleon ;  *^  Let- 
ters from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;**  **  Letters 
ttom  St  Helena;"  ** Letters  from  Count  Las 
Cases,"  with  a  preliminary  discourse;  ''Expo- 
sition of  the  Treatment  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte ;"  a  transbition  of  the  ''Memoirs  of  Na- 
g)leon"  by  himself^  and  "A  Voice  from  St 
elena,  or  Napoleon  in  Exile." 

OMEGA.    See  Alpha. 

OMEN  (Lat),  a  sign  believed  to  prognosticate 
a  fdture  event,  between  which  and  the  event 
foretold  there  appears  no  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  which  is  usually  received  as  an  inti- 
mation from  a  superior  power.  Omens  have 
been  common  among  most  nations,  and  are 
often  remembered  and  mentioned  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  credited.  Though  generally 
classed  among  superstitions,  they  may  some- 
times be  founded  on  some  hidden  relation  in 
things,  some  natural  law  of  seauence  the  ground 
of  which  is  ui^own.  They  nave  been  chiefly 
in  vogue  in  the  ruder  ages  and  communities, 
thou^  under  the  name  of  auguries  they  re- 
tained their  influence  during  the  whole  period 
of  pagan  antiquity,  and  though  eminent  war- 
riors and  other  popular  leaders  in  moments  of 
extreme  doubt  and  peril  have  given  notable 
examples  of  faith  in  them.  Suetonius  mentions 
that  CiBsar,  on  landing  at  Hadrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, happened  to  fall  upon  his  face,  which  would 
have  been  an  unlucky  omen  had  he  not  trans- 
formed it  into  a  symbolical  act  by  exclaiming 
as  he  touched  the  earth :  Teneo  te,  4Mca  (t 
take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa).  Valerius 
Maximus  relates  that  Pompey  on  arriving  at 
P^hos  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  lost  the 
remnant  of  his  hopes  when  he  discovered  the 
name  of  the  palace  concerning  which  he  in- 
quired (Kaito/3a<nXc(o,  evU  palace).  It  is  stated 
by  Win^eim  thatMelanchthon  went  fbrth  from 
the  assembly  at  Torgau  in  anxious  doubt  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  reformation,  but 
found  in  the  antechamber  three  women,  one 
of  whom  was  holding  a  new-bom  chilcL  an- 
other was  supporting  and  instmctinff  a  boy, 
and  the-  third  was  ^vins  food  to  a  fml-grown 
man ;  and  that  he  inmiedlately  returned  into  the 
hall,  and  so  encouraged  the  assembly  by  report- 
ing the  favorable  symbolical  omen,  that  bolder 
and  more  decisive  resolutions  were  at  once 
carried.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions  the 
old  English  and  French  superstition,  which  is 
also  foxmd  in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  to 
which  Weston  assigns  an  oriental  ori^  that 
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a  diUd's  caul  was  not  only  a  happy  omen  to 
the  child  itself,  but  would  also  guard  from 
dan^  whoever  might  obtain  it  by  purchase. 
Diinn^  the  present  centnry  snch  cauls  have  been 
advertised  for  sale  at  high  prices  in  the  London 
^^Times.*^  Sneezing  was  deemed  ominous  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  Eustathius  states  that 
it  was  lucky  or  uulucky  according  as  it  was 
directed  to  the  ri^t  or  the  left.  Aristotle  dis- 
cusses the  problem  why  sneezinj^  from  noon  to 
midnight  is  good,  and  from  midnight  to  noon 
bad.  At  noon  it  was  propitious.  Among  the 
ancient  Persians  sneezing  was  esteemed  for- 
tunate, a  sign  of  contest  between  the  fiery 
soul  and  the  earthly  body,  and  of  the  victory 
of  the  former.  When  the  emperor  of  Honomo- 
tapa  sneezes,  says  Codignas,  it  is  proclaimed 
through  the  whole  land  as  a  signal  for  general 
Joy.  In  eveiy  age  dreams  have  by  some  been 
regarded  as  divine  revelations.  The  following 
are  examples  of  omens  from  them :  to  dream 
yourself  or  friend  to  be  buried  foretells  a  serious 
nt  of  illness ;  to  dream  of  death  denotes  happi- 
ness and  long  life ;  to  dream  of  flying  dgninee 
presumption  and  vain  ambition;  to  dream  of 
gold  promises  success,  and  of  silver  misfortune : 
to  dream  of  a  hen  and  chickens  proves  you  will 
be  married  to  a  widow  or  widower  with  many 
children ;  to  dream  of  serpents  is  a  sign  of  im- 
pending perils ;  to  dream  of  a  fall  predicts  loss 
of  character.  It  is  an  old  English  rustic  custom 
for  girls  to  fast  on  St.  Agnes'  day,  and  to  put 
a  Bible  xmder  their  pillows  with  a  sixpence 
olam>ed  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  in  order  to  oream 
of  tne  men  destined  to  be  their  husbands.  In 
parts  of  Scotland  and  in  some  other  localities, 
it  betokens  the  utmost  good  fortune  during  the 
month  to  see  the  moon  for  the  first  time  after 
her  change  on  the  right  hand  or  directly  in 
front ;  to  turn  the  head  back  to  see  it,  espe- 
cially over  the  left  shoulder,  foreshadows  the 
worst  fortune.  It  is  also  held  unludky  to  look 
at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  a 
window.  The  belief  in  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  waning  moon  on  all  projects  begun  under 
it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  general  in 
Scotland.  Bishop  Hall  mentions  the  falling  of 
salt  toward  persons  at  table  and  the  spilling  of 
wine  on  their  clothes  as  evil  omens,  which 
were  also  believed  by  the  Germans  to  forebode 
calamity  and  feuds.  Putting  the  shoes  on 
awry  or  on  the  wrong  feet  has  often  been 
thought  the  foreunner  of  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent. Augustus  put  his  sandals  on  wrongly  on 
the  very  morning  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
by  a  mutiny.  JBreakinff  a  looking  glass  be- 
tokens the  death  of  the  best  friend  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belonged.  Constant  relates  that 
during  one  of  his  Italian  campaigns  Napoleon 
broke  a  mirror  over  Josephine's  portrait,  and 
that  so  strong  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  event  on  his  mind  that  he  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  to  assure  himself  of  her 
safety.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  the  prov- 
erb that  our  cheeks  bum  or  ears  tingle  when 
Others  are  talking  of  us.    The  left  cheek  or  ear 


indicated  that  they  were  talkiBgffl;  iJm  *<fH 
weU.  The  itching  of  the  noea  impUad  tlnSa 
stranser  was  coming.  TTurtnm  in  his  "  A  iiaii  w 
of  Melancholy''  states  thai  *'to  bk«d  thrm  dnv 
at  the  nose  is  an  ill  omen.'*  The  spots  <m  £ 
finger  nails  wero  all  ominoas ;  the  itcUa^  ^ 
the  pafan  of  the  right  hand  promised  a  receipt  «f 
money ;  the  doubling  of  the  thumb  withia  •M 
hand  was  believed  to  have  efficaey  in  stck^^ 
i4>proaching  danger,  and  therefore  the  tka&b 
of  dead  persons  were  so  folded.  Ilia  way  a 
which  fires,  candles,  or  lamps  bnmcd  sacswiid 
divers  omens.  The  superstitioa  still  pc««mk 
in  many  places  that  the  howling  of  a  dcf  )v 
night  presages  a  death  in  the  ncMibetbjvC 
Duncan  Campbell  expresses  his  faith  in  thk 
omen,  and  adds:  ^*Odd  and  pnaceumitate  m 
it  may  seem,  those  animals  aoent  dtafh.  •w 
before  it  seizes  a  person."  TTir  smisihlat  rf 
the  owl  and  the  croaldng  of  the  ravoi  ka^t 
both  in  andent  and  modem  timea  been  n^vM 
as  omens  of  some  dire  calamity.  Dircn  fn^ 
ages  concerning  the  weather  have  beca  dcm«d 
from  the  habits  of  birds,  beea,  ^ 


Pennant  states  that  many  of  the  f^t^  ftBtfia 
of  Scotland  received  monitions  of  mare  cnaat. 
especially  of  death,  by  q»ecti«i^  wnkhs^  sDd 
shrieks.  Fishermen  and  saOora  &eow  caaaa 
in  echoes,  fiashes,  shadows,  and  ochs  vinUe  i^ 
pearances.  To  throw  a  cat  OTerboccd,  or  jam 
a  bucket,  is  believed  to  be  nnlnckr.  'WUiafa^ 
is  supposed  to  stir  up  the  wind,  riiailfn 
has  l^n  the  subject  of  numerooa  map&naatmk. 
Cains  Gracchus  stumbled  at  hia  thresboU  m 
the  morning  of  his  death.  To  stmnble  o«  fsaf 
out,  says  Bishop  Hall,  was  BatschtenMi:  u 
stumble  up  stairs,  says  Grose,  was  hicky. 

OM£R,  a  measure.    See  Homik. 

OM£B  PASHA  (Michkl  Iattas),  a  T«xi:k6 
general  of  Croatian  ori^n,  bom  in  Flaski.  a 
village  of  Croatia,  in  1806.  His  fimhcr  Wid  » 
position  of  importance  in  the  AustrisA  drj 
service.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  n^dvy 
school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  Thsrs  warn 
Carlstadt,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  Isswl 
edge  of  mathematios  and  the  beauty  of  his  \mU- 
wnting,  to  which  latter  drcumstanc*  b«  on 
much  of  his  success.  He  was  m*da  a  calrt 
in  the  frontier  renment  of  Ognlin,  and  mJ^t- 
quently  appointed  assistant  to  a  amejsr  «f 
roads  and  bridges;  butbeocRnin^dii^giiitcdn& 
keeping  accounts  and  mendmg  high  vaya.  ha  U 
the  Austrian  service,  redded  for  sonia  ^ma  tf 
Zara  in  Dahnatia,  and  then  passed  ofvr  te> 
Bosnia.  Here  he  was  first  employed  as  a  1 
keeper  by  a  Turkish  merchants  and  i 
became  tutor  of  the  children  of  Hn 
the  exterminator  of  the  Janixariea,  wbo  as  lfl&» 
sent  him  to  Constantinople.  He  had  i 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  atti  i 
ed  the  name  of  Omer.  Hero  be  h* 
fessor  of  penmanship  in  the  n«^ 
school,  was  appointed  an  oflSoer  in  the  arsj. 
and  became  writing  master  to  Abdul  M«!^^ 
the  present  sultan.  He  took  part  ia  the  i 
ganjxation  of  the  Turkish  ibroesi  and  i 
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jMrr  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Dannbian  prbioi- 
palides  in  topographioal  studies.  In  1889  he 
was  made  colonel,  served  in  the  campaign 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  distinction,  and  on 
his  retnrn  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  also  bore  a  mindpal  part  in 
the  pacification  of  Albania,  ana  in  qnellmg  the 
rey(Mt  of  Eoordistan.  In  1848  he  was  awoint- 
ed  commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Moldo- 
Wallaohia,  and  wheir  in  1840-'5O  the  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  indignant  at  the 
reforms  of  the  sultan,  determined  not  to  receiye 
the  Ibrmmaty  Omer  hastened  into  that  coun- 
try, and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  com- 
pletely crushed  out  the  insurrection.  In  the 
following  year  he  pacified  the  Herzegovina. 
In  1852  he  was  sent  against  the  Montenegrins, 
and  was  gradually  reducing  them  when  he  was 
recalled  in  consequence  of  Austrian  diplomatic 
intervention.  In  June  of  the  followmg  year 
the  Russian  army  invaded  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, threateninjg  the  passage  of  the  Bal- 
kan and  tiie  integrity  of  tibe  Turkish  empire. 
Omer  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  im- 
me^ately  b^^  active  operations  on  the  line 
of  the  Danube,  although  refusing  to  fight  a 
pitdied  battle.  Early  in  November  the  Rus- 
dana  attacked  his  troops  at  Oltenitza,  but, 
after  a  prolonged  engagement,  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  He  continued  the  war  in  1854^ 
the  vicinity  of  Ealafiit  opposite  Widin,  being  its 
prhicipal  seat;  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
the  Turks  were  besieged  in  Bilistria  by  an  army 
of  60,000  men.  The  sicffe  lasted  40  days,  and 
was  finally  given  up  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy 
of  10,000.  The  Russians  hereupon  repassed 
the  Pmth,  and  Omer  entered  BuchaiWt  in 
August.  Early  in  1855,  acting  in  coi\junction 
with  the  French  and  English  commanders, 
he  carried  over  85,000  men  of  his  Danubian 
armr  to  Eupatoria,  and  began  the  fortification 
of  uiat  place,  where  he  was  attacked  on  Feb. 
17  by  a  Kussian  force  estimated  at  40,000.  Al- 
though ill  provided  against  an  assault,  he  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  great  loss.  Subse- 
quently Omer  joined  with  his  forces  the  allied 
army  encamped  near  Sebastopol,  but  took  no 
prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  that  place.  In 
the  spring  he  marched  ms  troops  into  Asia, 
with  the  design  of  relieving  Kan  and  op- 
posing the  Russian  power  in  that  quarter. 
Kara  was  taken,  however,  before  he  had  gone 
further  ihan  Eutids,  and  in  consequence  he 
retreated  to  Redout  £ale.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  governor-general  of  Bi^;dad,  in  which 
oapadty  he  delivered  that  province  from  the 
invamon  of  Arab  and  Eoord  tribes.  He  was 
accused,  however,  of  fraudulent  practices  in 
his  administration,  and  of  having  passed  sen- 
tences of  death  upon  several  persons  without 
the  sanction  of  the  sultan,  iuza  Paaha,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  All 
Pasha's  administration,  was  also  the  nrincipal 
enemy  of  Omer  Pasha;  and  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  chiefly  at  his  instigation  that  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against 


him  and  banished  to  Eaarpoot  in  1859.  About 
May  1,  1860,  he  was  recalled  from  exile. — 
Omer  Pasha  is  European  in  his  habits  and  con- 
versation, and  speaks  several  foreign  languages. 
With  the  soldiers  he  is  popular  on  account  of 
his  afiability.  Decorations  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  English,  French,  and  Russian 
governments.  In  1850  he  married  a  sister  of 
the  Transylvanian  general  Simunich,  who  had 
been  a  govemeds  m  a  family  of  Bucharest. 
The  lady  subsequently  left  him,  and  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1860,  endeavoring  to  support 
herself  as  a  music  teacher. 

OMMYlADES.  the  second  dynastic  line  of 
oriental  caliphs,  oegun  with  the  r^gn  of  Moa- 
wyiah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  in  the  year  41 
of  the  Hegira  (A.  D.  661),  and  continued  until 
A.  H.  182  (A.  D.  750).  They  derived  their 
name  from  Ommvlah,  an  ancestor  of  Moa^Iah. 
Moawylah  had  during  the  lifetime  of  Ali,  the 
4th  cdiph  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  after  the  assassination  of  Ali  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  empire,  through  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  successor  Hassan.  Hitherto  the 
office  of  caliph  had  been  elective;  but  it  now 
became  heremtary  in  the  family  of  this  monarch, 
and  so  continued  until  the  d^eat  and  death  of 
Merwan  H,  the  14th  sovereign  of  the  line  (760). 
During  the  sway  of  this  dynasty,  Kharesm,  Tur- 
kestan, Spain,  and  Oeorgia  were  conquered, 
and  ineffectual  efforts  were  also  made  to  reduce 
Constantinople.  But  the  progress  of  the  Mos- 
lem arms  was  in  a  great  measure  retarded  by 
the  constant  civil  dissensions  which  prevailed, 
and  in  Europe  th^  conquests  were  effectually 
stayed  by  the  defeat  they  received  from  Charles 
Maoiel  on  the  plains  of  Poitiers  (732V  After  the 
contest  between  Merwan  IL  and  Abul  Abbas, 
the  head  of  the  Abbassides,  had  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  former,  Abdallah,  an  uncle  of  Abul 
Abbas,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ommylades, 
and  treadierously  massacred  them  all  but  two. 
One  of  these  fied  to  a  comer  of  Arabia,  where 
his  descendants  ruled  as  late  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury; and  the  other  escaped  to  Mauritania, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Spain,  and,  after  de- 
feating the  ffenerids  of  the  caliph  in  two  pitch- 
ed battles,  rounded  tiie  independent  cahphate 
of  Cordova  as  Abderridunan  I. 

OMNIBUS.    SeeCoAOH. 

OMOA,  a  port  of  Honduras,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, situated  on  the  b^  of  Honduras,  in  lat  15'' 
47'  K.,  lon«.  88'*  8'  W. ;  pop.  2,000.  The  har- 
bor is  smaU  but  safe,  and  defended  by  a  large 
fort  built  by  the  Spaniards,  called  El  Castillo 
de  San  Fernando.  The  town  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  a  low,  level  reach 
of  groxmd,  dominated  by  the  mountains  of 
Omoa.  It  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  the  commerce  of  the  departments  of  San- 
ta Barbara,  Comaya^ua,  and  Gracias,  which 
passes  through  it.  Its  principal  exports  are 
bullion,  hides,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  and  ma- 
hogany. Formerly  Omoa  was  the  port  of  entry 
for  Guatemala.    Its  business  is  chiefly  in  the 
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hands  of  forefni  reddents,  Endlshf  Dntdi, 
Spanish,  and  American.  The  oBmate  is  un- 
healthy. 

OMPHALE,  daoghter  of  the  Lydian  king 
Jardanns,  and  wife  of  Tmolna,  after  whoee 
death  she  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
ffOTemment.  Heronry  sold  Heronlea  to  her 
for  a  slave,  by  whom  she  had  several  ohildren, 
Hercules,  to  please  her,  ass^ed  female  gar- 
ments and  spun  among  the  femtlo  B\a,Ye§. 
wlule  she  wore  the  lion's  skin  and  wielded 
the  olnb. 

OMEI,  king  of  Israel.  8ee  Hebbiw8»  vol 
iz.  p.  88. 

OK.    Bee  Hbuopous. 

ONOEEN,  JoHANN  GsRHABD,  a  German 
clergyman  and  missionary,  bom  at  Yard,  Old- 
enburg, abont  1800.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
domestic  servant  Some  time  after  reaching 
manhood  he  visited  England,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  snbsequently  returning  to  Oermany 
opened  a  book  shop  at  Hambarg,  Joined  the 
£nglkh  Independent  dinrch,  and  became  the 
agent  of  the  Lower  Saxony  tract  society  and 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  socie^.  In  April,  1884w 
while  the  i^v.  Dr.  Sears  (now  preddent  of 
Brown  university)  was  in  Germany,  Mr.  Oncken 
and  6  others  requested  him  to  baptize  and  or- 
ganize them  as  a  Baptist  churc^  of  which  Mr. 
Oncken  was  subsequently  ordained  pastor.  In 
1885  the  American  Baptist  general  oonvention 
appointed  Mr.  Oncken  thdr  missionary.  He 
visited  almost  every  portion  of  Germany  and 
Denmark,  preaching,  distributing  tracts  and 
Bibles,  and  organizing  churches.  In  Hamburg 
he  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  preaching 
and  baptizing ;  but  after  the  benevolence  of  his 
famOy  and  congregation  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
ffreat  fire  of  184^,  the  Hamburg  senate  passed 
decrees  commending  their  noble  conduct,  and 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  unrestricted 
worship.  From  that  time  Mr.  Oncken  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  tbe  promotion  of  his 
missionary  worl^  publishing  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  for  gratuitous  di^bution,  writing 
and  publishing  religious  tracts  and  books,  visit- 
ing Uie  numerous  churches  he  has  established 
in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  the  smaller 
German  states,  and  Austria,  and  editing  with 
die  assistance  of  his  daughter  a  religious  Jour- 
nal in  English,  and  another  in  German.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1853  to  obtain 
means  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  The  report 
of  the  American  missionary  union  for  1860 

gves  the  foUo wing  results  of  his  25  years'  labor 
the  missionary  work.  The  churches  found- 
ed have  been  constituted  dther  directly  by  hhiL 
or  by  those  converted  under  his  ministry,  and 
all  the  pastors  now  in  the  field,  as  well  as  all 
who  have  labored  there  during  25  years,  were 
directly  or  indirectly  brought  into  tne  ministry 
through  his  efibrts.  There  were  in  1859  in 
the  German  mission  65  churches  and  756 
preaching  stations  and  out  stations,  7,008  mem- 
Ders  of  the  churches,  and  120  ministers  and 
Bible  readers ;  1,168  members  had  been  added 


to  these  chorobes  tfie  prwIoQs  yaar. 
are  also  65  Sunday  sobools,  wkh  i^T  < 
in  attendance,  and  daring  thm  y«sr  ll/m 
Bibles  and  Testaments  and  458,000  ttwdUwm 
distributed. 

OTTEALL,  Jomr  Biltom,  IIuD.,  cMsf  J» 
tice  of  South  Car<^ina,  bom  <»  Bwh  rhv,  & 
C,  April  10,  1798.  He  was  gradnatod  m  «• 
Booth  Carolina  coUege  in  181S,  and  iter  imc^ 
ing  in  an  academy  in  Kewbarry,  bsfn  ia  UU 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  fyt  m  shsrt  lint 
called  into  active  military  serriee  dnri^  tks 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Admittad  to  the  te 
in  1814,  he  soon  gained  a  large  pmeHeai  h 
1816,  '22,  "24,  and  *26  he  waa  a  meMbar  eT  «• 
state  legislature,  and  waa  q^eakar  «f  tW  hana 
during  the  last  two  terras.  In  IMSktvs 
elected  one  of  the  associate  jodgc*  <£f^mm, 
and  in  1880  became  judge  of  tbe  eovtef  sff«k 
A  decision  made  in  this  eoorty  while  t^aalll- 
cation  doctrine  was  most  vehaoMBfly  vfaJ  u 
South  Carolina,  giving  oflbnoe  to  tbe  dsaiMM 
psrty,  it  was  abolished.  In  184T  he  baesBi 
preddeat  of  the  GreenviDe  and  fHnlaait^  mi- 
road,  an  office  of  great  diffiooltj  and  immad- 
bility,  which  he  held  till  1868.  In  MM  he  vw 
made  president  of  the  court  of  law  mpmh  md 
of  the  court  of  errors,  and  waa  ssawMisitfj 
raised  by  the  le^slature  to  be  ddsf  J^iice  ^ 
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the  state.  As  early  as  1882  he 
abandoned  the  use  of  q>iritnoQe  1  , 
bacco  **in  order  to  save  a  friesid.*'* 
became  president  of  the  state  1 
ty,and  in  1852  was  installed  aa  1 
sons  of  temperance  of  North  / 
fbmished  many  contribntiona  to 
riodiosls.  among  which  are  rand 
the  revolution  for  the  **  Sootbexn  literary  1 
faster.*'  Several  of  his  pubfic  addtessM  hoe 
bean  printed.  He  has  published  a  "*  Dffirt  «f 
the  Negro  Law  of  Sooth  Oarelina**  (IHt^: 
((Annals  of  Newberry"  0858);  and  -ft^ 
graphical  Sketchea  of  the  Bench  and  Bv  «f 
South  Carolina''  (2  vols.,  Charleston,  Mi« 
forming  a  complete  history  of  the|ndki«7  «f 
the  state. 

ONEGA,  a  hke  of  Europeen  IT andi.  hi  *• 
government  of  Oloneti,  between  lai.  €1*  «i 
62'' 50"^  and  long.  88''40'and  SS*  E^ett^ 
length  160  nu,jmatest  breadth  50  m. ;  «^ 
4,000  sq.  m.  Its  S.  end  Ues  abont  120k.  I. 
of  the  middle  of  Lake  Ladoga,  next  t»  wkidi 
it  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  liiiipi 
The  N.  part  is  very  irregular  in  aknpa^  se«anl 
long  peninsulas  separating  the  Traliaa  iaaa^e^ 
rious  prong-like  projections.  Tbe  ssAat  ii 
dotted  with  islands,  the  shorea  are  fsnnsflr 
rocky,  and  the  water  ia  clear  and  ahoaEnii  ^ 
fish.  Navigation  is  impeded  by  sbeab  «i 
sandbanks.  At  ito  a  w.  extremity  H  » sm* 
neoted  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  i 
river  Svir;  and  the  Murmskoi  roia]  i 

affluent  the  Vitem  with  the  Kajla^  a 

tary  of  Lake  Bielo,  the  outlet  of  wUch  Jam 
into  the  Volga.  The  principel  other  mn^ 
Ming  into  Lake  Onega  are  the  Higra.  Shd^ 
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ftnd  Yodla.— Onega  is  also  the  name  of  a 
btj  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  White  sea,  of  a 
rirer  flowing  into  the  bay,  and  of  a  town  (pop. 
8,000)at  the  month  of  the  riyer. 

ONETOA,  a  central  coi  of  N.  Y.,  drained  by 
Hie  Mohawk  and  Black  rivers  and  their  tribn- 
taries;  area,  1,127  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1655, 107,- 
T49.  Throngh  the  centre  of  the  connty  a  broad 
vftDey  extends  from  E.  to  W.,  and  toward  the 
F.  and  8.  the  surface  is  broken  and  hilly.  The 
M  is  genierally  rich  and  very  fertile.  Oneida 
lake  lies  on  the  W.  border.  The  productions 
in  1866  were  788,294  bnshels  of  uidian  corn. 
975,800  of  oats,  624.648  of  potatoes,  62,822  of 
wheat,  54,767  of  bnckwheat.  24,121  of  rye,  124^- 
988  tons  of  hay,  187,827  lbs.  of  wool,  616,054 
of  hops,  8,912,176  of  bntter,  and  8.811,114  of 
dieese.  There  were  288  saw  mills,  42  grist 
mflk,  12  cotton  factories,  18  woollen  factories, 
21  fiimaces,  88  tanneries,  19  newspaper  offices, 
201  ehnrches,  and  88,615  pnpils  attending  pnb- 
lio  schools.  The  connty  is  traversed  by  the 
Erie  and  Ohenanffo  canals,  and  partly  by  the 
Black  river  and  uie  Oneida  lake  canals;  and 
the  New  York  central  railroad,  which  inter- 
sects the  county,  connects  at  Utica  with  the 
Black  river  railroad,  and  at  Bome  with  the  Wa- 
tertown  rdboad.    Capitals,  Rome  and  Utica. 

ONEIDA,  a  lake  in  the  central  nart  of  N.  Y.. 
tjing  between  Oswego,  Oneida,  Madison,  and 
Onondsffa  ooonties,  at  an  elevation  of  869  feet 
abore  nde  water,  80  m.  long  and  6  to  7  m. 
wide.  It  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  internal 
navigable  waters  of  the  state,  and  its  outlet, 
Oneida  river,  after  a  course  of  16  m.,  falls  into 
the  Oswego  river.    Its  waters  abound  in  fish. 

ONQARO.  Trajxckbco  dall',  an  Italian  poet 
and  priest,  of  Hungarian  descent,  bom  in  FViuH 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Venice,  where  he  found  admission  into  the 
patriarch's  seminary.  In  182S-'82  he  publish- 
ed poems  on  Silvio  Pellico,  which  found  ad- 
mirers. Ordination  being  refused  to  him  at 
Venice,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  at- 
tended the  university  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing orders.  In  1888  and  1884  he  officiated  as 
professor  at  Este.  Soon,  however,  he  gave 
nmbrage  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  his 
occasional  sermons,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Trieste  he  ceased  to  preach.  For  several  years 
he  resided  at  Trieste,  devoted  to  writing  popu- 
lar 8(mg8  and  class  books  for  Italian  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In  1848  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Venice,  where  Manin  employed  him 
b  nnssions  to  Ravenna,  and  afterwiffd  he  went 
with  Garibaldi  and  Mamelli  to  Bome.  Under 
the  short-lived  republican  government  he  was 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  editor  of  the  Manitore  di  Soma.  During 
the  defence  of  the  city  he  was  one  of  Garibaldrs 
aides-de-camp.  After  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  French  he  remained  in  exile  until  April, 
1859,  when  he  returned  to  Tuscany.  During 
several  years  of  his  exile  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  in  Switzerland.  Subsequently 


he  delivered  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  Dante  in 
Brussels,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  prepared  for  Bistori  an  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Badness  Phidre^  and  of  Hitman's 
'^  Fazio.''  His  popularity  is  chiefly  due  to  his 
stirring  and  picturesque  national  songs,  as  his 
"Phantom  Volunteers"  and  "  Garibaldi,"  pub- 
lished in  Milan  during  the  war  of  1859.  Some 
of  his  most  celebrated  songs  are  contained  in 
his  VoeiddjHmolo  (Mihin,  1860). 

ONION  ((UUum  eepa^  linn.),  a  well  known 
Testable  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
UltaeeOy  but  more  particularly  to  the  sub-order 
oiphod^ea^  herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous,  fas- 
dculate-flbrous,  or  tuberous  roots,  tubuw  or 
6-parted  flowers,  cM>sular  or  beny-like  fruit, 
anatropons  or  amptdtropous  ^obose  or  an- 
gular seeds,  covered  by  a  hard,  black,  fragile 
mtegument.  The  onion  has  been  cultivf^ 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  its  native  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  Beside  the  onion,  the  genus 
aUium  contains  many  distinct  species,  such  as 
the  shallot,  the  chive,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek, 
which  enter  into  the  food  of  man.  They  all 
have  bulbous  roots,  umbellate  flowers  enclosed 
in  a  spathe,  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  hav- 
ing the  stamens  inserted  in  the  base,  capsular 
frmt,  KDd  angcdar  seeds.  The  common  oni<m 
has  a  ventricose  stem,  which  is  leafy  at  base, 
terete  leaves,  a  reflexed  spathe,  flowers  in  a 
globose  umbel,  lobes  of  the  flower  obtuse, 
hooded,  not  half  so  long  as  the  stamens,  and  a 
flat  bulb.  The  varieties  of  the  common  onion 
are  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, considering  that  it  is  raised  from  seed. 
Thej  vary  however  in  very  sensible  qualities, 
such  as  tibe  hardness  of  the  particular  sort,  in 
pungency  of  taste,  in  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
bulbs,  as  well  as  in  8hi^>e.  The  most  delicate 
kinds  are  tiie  Portugal  and  Tripoli,  which  are 
idso  of  good  size.  The  oommon  onion  is  raised 
extensively  in  difierent  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land both  for  marketing  and  for  exportation. 
It  is  found  to  succeed  well  as  a  crop  on  a  rich* 
moist,  sandy  soO,  udng  old  manures  mixed 
with  ashes  and  soot,  or  meadow  muck  mixed 
with  horse,  cow,  and  hog  manure.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  drill  rows  about  a  foot  asunder, 
about  the  last  of  ^y,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
proper  condition  to  receive  it  As  the  plants 
appear  they  should  be  kept  dear  of  weeds,  and 
will  need  4  or  5  hoeings  before  the  tops  ar- 
rive at  their  ML  growth.  The  onion  requires 
a  Ml  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and  all  the 
warmth  it  can  get,  so  that  weeds  if  suffer- 
ed to  grow  would  materially  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crop  by  their  shading  it.  Some 
reconmiend  that  the  earth  be  firmly  trodden 
down  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  compel  the 
bulbs  to  become  more  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light  as  they  increase  in  size.    If  the  growing 

Slants  incline  to  become  thick-necked,  or  pro- 
uce  soaUions  as  ^ey  are  called,  the  more  need 
is  there  to  harden  the  ground  and  expose  the 
bulbs.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  leaves 
dry  away,  when  the  bulbs  idionld  be  pulled  up 
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and  snflbred  to  He  on  the  ground,  the  fibres 
hATing  hj  this  time  decayed  and  being  no 
longer  of  anj  servioe  to  thdr  nonriahment. 
Bj  this  process,  if  the  weather  should  prove  to 
be  fine  and  good,  the  onions  ripen  and  harden. 
To  obtain  seed,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
ont  early  in  the  spring  in  beds  abont  9  inches 
vptiit  The  tops  win  appear  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  send  up  several  flower  stalks  from  each 
bulb.  Thej  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  stalks  secured  to  stakes  or  protected 
hj  some  enclosing  framework  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  bj  the  wind.  When  the  onion 
is  required  for  earlj  marketing,  the  seed  is 
sown  as  a  later  crop,  and  the  small  bulbs  pro- 
tected through  the  winter,  or  reset  as  early  as 
possible.  The  sorts  in  most  esteem  are  the 
Wethersfield  red  or  early  red,  globular  in 
shape,  the  mildest  and  best  for  the  table,  and 
the  yellow  onion  of  New  York,  erroneously 
called  the  silverskin.  The  sorts  raised  for 
shipping  are  the  Danvers.  a  thick-skinned  and 
tougn  coarse  kind,  very  globular  in  shape;  and 
the  small  red,  a  strong  and  pungent  kind  raised 
for  the  West  India  market  For  several  years 
the  onion  crop  has  been  seriously  aflfected  by 
the  ravages  of  the  larvie  of  a  fly,  for  which  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  A  similar 
insect  has  been  long  known  in  England,  and 
charcoal  dust  applied  to  the  young  growing 
bulb  has  there  been  found  of  value.  This  and 
numerous  other  asplioations  have  in  this  coun- 
try hitherto  &ilecL 

ONLAF.    See  Aulaf. 

ONONDAGA,  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bound- 
ed N.  £.  by  Oneida  lake,  and  watered  by  the 
Oswego,  Seneca,  and  Oneida  rivers,  and  various 
creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  86,675. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  broken  to  the  6.  and 
level  to  the  N.,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably 
strong  and  fertile.  It  contains  a  number  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are  Onondaga, 
Cross,  Skaneateles,  ana  Otisco.  The  Onondi^ 
salt  q>ring8  are  in  the  vaUey  of  Onondaga  lake, 
and  j^eld  large  quantities  of  salt,  amounting  in 
1868  to  7,088,219  bushels.  The  agricultural 
productions  in  1866  were  1,016,227  bushels  of 
oats,  182,206  of  wheat,  907,468  of  Indian  com, 
871,785  of  bariey,  880,141  of  potatoes,  68,246 
tons  of  hay,  664,987  lbs.  of  tobacco,  818,446  of 
wool,  2,294,287  of  butter,  and  860,644  of 
cheese.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  81  saw 
mills,  6  paper  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  16 
newspapers,  142  churches,  and  81,428  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Erie  canal  trav- 
erses the  county,  connecting  at  Syracuse  with 
the  Oswego  canal,  which  extends  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  New  I  oriE  central  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital  Syracuse,  from  which  varbus 
branches  radiate. 

ONSLOW,  Gboboes,  a  French  musical  com- 
poser, bom  in  Clermont,  Pny  de  D^me.  July  27, 
1784,  died  there,  Oct  8, 1868.  His  father,  who 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  America,  had 
rctomed  to  Europe  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  married  a  French  lady.    The  son 


was  educated  in  London,  eiljqyed  the  i 
of  several  celebrated  pianists,  and  subseqnoitfy 
studied  under  Reicha  in  Paris.  Some  of  lus 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  iiiihiiiiiMii 
have  become  classicaL  He  produced  8  operas, 
VaUade  de  la  Vega  (JL^M),  Le  e^lmifUmr 
(1827),  BsA  Ledueds  Oiii$e  (1887),  which  an 
now  forgotten.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Chcn- 
bini  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 

ONTARIO,  a  W.co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained  by  the 
Honeoye  outlet,  a  tributary  of  the  Genessc, 
Canandaigua  outlet,  and  Mud  creek,  tributaries 
of  the  Clyde ;  area,  606  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866. 
42,674.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  brdten  Unrsd 
the  S.,  undulating  toward  the  N.,  and  the  aofl  is 
generally  very  fertile.  A  number  of  beaatiial 
lakes  lie  in  the  county,  among  which  are  Canan- 
daigua, Honeoye,  Canadice,  uid  Hemlock.  Soi- 
eca  lake  lies  partly  on  the  E.  border.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1866  were  666,147  bushels  of  wtest, 
617,486  of  Indian  com,  626,987  of  oata,  390,8^ 
of  barley,  188,900  of  potatoes,  42,448  tons  of 
hay,  609,075  lbs.  of  woo^  1,228,097  of  butter,  and 
206,921  of  cheese.  There  were  40  grist  biSII% 
64  saw  mills,  4  woollen  iactoriei^  6  tanneriei^ 
7  newspapers,  84  churches,  and  16,485  popOs 
attending  public  schools.  The  Auburn  aad 
Canandiugua  branch  of  the  New  York  oeotnl 
railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Ehaiim 
and  Niagara  Falls  railroads  connect  with  it  sS 
the  ci^ital,  Canandaigua. 

ONTARIO,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  Wot, 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  try  a 
number  of  streams,  some  of  which  fiill  into 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  S.,  and  others  into  laka 
Simcoe,  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  border ;  arciL 
861  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  80,676.  The  gml 
trunk  railway  traverses  the  8.  border ;  aj^  the 
Port  Hope  and  Beaverton  branch,  to  Lsks 
Simcoe,  crosses  the  N.  part    Capital,  Whitby. 

ONTARIO,  Lass,  the  lowest  and  smalkst 
of  the  chain  of  flve  great  lakes  of  the  northtn 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  name  is  In* 
dian^eaning  beantiftil.  The  lake  extends  L 
and  W.  about  180  m.,  having  a  mean  breadth 
of  86  m.,  and  a  depth  supposed  to  avenge  aboot 
600  feet.  The  elevation  of  its  surface  abort 
tide  being  284  feet,  its  bottom  is  about  m  far 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  its  suriaoe  is 
above  it.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  computed  M 
6,800  sq.  m.,  8,600  sq.  m.  less  than  thai  of  Iain 
Erie,  the  next  larger  lake.  The  boundary  has 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  runs 
through  the  central  portion  of  Lake  Ontario 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  to  ths 
outlet  in  the  extreme  N.  £.  ooraer.  TUt  is 
the  St  Lawrence  river,  which,  commencing  si 
this  point,  pursues  a  course  of  nearly  800  m.  to 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  From  the  head  of 
the  river  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  on  its  E 
and  S.  sides  as  far  as  Niagara  river  bekafs  to 
the  state  of  New  York ;  thence  60  m.  ftJthcr 
W.  along  the  southern  coast,  around  by  the  X. 
side  to  tne  St  Lawrence  river,  the  lake  b  booa^ 
ed  by  Canada  West  By  reason  of  iu  grcsl 
depth  Lake  Ontario  is  much  less  di«tnrb«l  ^7 
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storms  than  Lake  Erie,  and  its  navigation  is  also 
mach  less  obstrncted  by  ice.    In  the  severest 
winters  the  boats  continue  their  trips  across, 
and  are  rarely  interrupted  by  ice.     When  once 
ohilled,  the  water  slowly  recovers  a  warmer 
temperature  ;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  May 
for  two  successive  years,  1837  and  1888,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
a  little  below  the  surficice  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  lake  was  only  from  86"*  to  88%  while 
near  ^e  American  shore  it  was  from  52°  to  68°, 
and  at  the  same  times  at  Coburg  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  from  48°  to  51°.    Prof:  0.  Dewey,  by 
whom  these  observations  are  recorded  in  the 
^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  supposed  that 
the  accumulation  of  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  which 
frequently  does  not  disappear  till  sometime  in 
May,  serves  to  retain  the  low  temperature 
of  the  water,  particularly  along  the  course  of 
the  main  current  through  the  central  part  of 
Lake  Ontario.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  retard 
the  approach  of  spring;  but  opposite  causes 
operate  in  the  autumn  to  check  the  advance  of 
-vdnter.    The  same  observer  has  recorded  the 
measures  of  the  varying  level  of  the  lake  from 
the  year  1845  to  1859,  made  at  the  mouth  of 
the  G^esee   by  order  of  the   government. 
From  tiiese  it  appears  that  there  is  no  periodi- 
cal rise  and  fall,  and  the  variations  are  depend- 
ent on  very  regular  and  adequate  causes  of 
supply  and  dram.    The  range  of  rise  and  fall 
is  54  inches,  the  maximum  elevation  during 
the  years  of  the  observation  being  in  February 
and  the  minimum  in  August.    The  effect  of 
long  continued  rains  or  of  long  droughts  in 
certain  years  is  observed  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  highest  or  lowest  wat^r  out  of  the  usual 
seasons. — ^The  country  around  Lake  Ontario  is 
in  general  fertile  and  well  populated  by  agri- 
culturid,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  com- 
munities.   On  the  N.  side  the  surface  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  Iske  shore  and  spreads  out  in 
broad  pliuns.    IVom  the  St.  Lawrence  river  two 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  "W.  extremity  of  the 
lake  these  are  underlaid  by  the  lower  silurian 
limestones,  from  which  the  soil  derives  its  fer- 
tflity.    These  rocks  near  Toronto  pass  beneath 
the  group  of  the  Hudson  river  slates,  and  these 
then  occupy  the  surface  nearly  to  Burlington. 
The  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Medina 
group  succeed,  and  a  narrow  belt  of  this  for- 
mation borders  the  lake  on  its  W.  and  S.  sides. 
At  Oswego  the  lower  formations  begin  to  re- 
appear, and  their  outcrops  are  succesnvely 
passed  over  along  the  E.  extremity  of  the  lake. 
The  formations  which  underlie  the  lake  and 
form*  its  bottom  over  the  N.  half  of  the  lake, 
at  least,  are  no  doubt  these  lower  limestones 
sloping  southwardly  from  the  N.  shore.    A 
xnarkea  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  8. 
shore  is  the  *^  Lake  ridge,"  a  narrow  elevation 
ranging  from  Sodus  in  Wayne  co.  to  the  Ni- 
agara river,  nearly  paralld  with  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  8  m. 
from  it.    Its  elevation  is  in  places  nearly  200 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  generally  exceeds  160 


feet.  The  surface  on  each  side  slopes  away 
gradually,  so  that  the  line  of  the  ridge  is  not 
everywhere  distinctly  defined.  In  other  places 
it  is  plainly  marked,  having  a  base  from  4  to  8 
rods  across,  and  a  width  at  the  sunmiit  of  about 
2  rods.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  8  or  4 
parallel  ridges,  which  extend  a  few  rods  and 
then  unite  m  one.  Being  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  it  makes  one  of  the  finest  natural 
roads  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  high wy 
along  this  side  of  the  lake  has  been  upoif% 
summit.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  line  of  elevation  was  an  ancient  shore  line, 
and  that  within  a  recent  geologicfd  period  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  waters  of  tiie  It^e. — 
Beside  its  main  feeder,  the  Niagara  river,  the 
principal  streams  which  fiow  into  Lake  Ontario 
are  the  Oenesee,  Oswego,  and  Black  rivers. 
The  Oswego  is  the  outlet  of  all  the  lakes  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  amoimting  to 
15  in  number.  On  the  N.  side  of  Li^e  Onta- 
rio a  range  of  hills  extending  parallel  with  the 
lake  and  a  few  miles  back  from  it  throws  the 
drainage  generally  in  other  directions.  The 
Trent  river  alone  finds  a  passage  through  these 
hills  and  flows  with  a  number  of  smdler 
streams  into  the  bay  of  Quints,  a  long  inlet 
extending  about  70  m.  between  the  peninsula 
of  Prince  Edward  near  the  foot  of  the  lake 
and  the  mainland.  The  largest  idand  in  the 
lake,  called  Amherst  island,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
this  inlet;  it  is  10  m.  long  and  6  broad.  Many 
other  smaller  islands  are  met  with  at  this  lower 
extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  excepting  in  this 
part  the  coast  is  very  regular  and  unbroken. 
The  principal  towns  in  New  York  on  the  lake, 
or  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it,  are  Lewiston  on  the  Niagara  river, 
Rochester  on  the  Genesee,  Oswego  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  Sadsett's  Har- 
bor near  the  foot  of  the  lake.  In  Oanada, 
Kingston  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  Toronto  85 
m.  from  its  head,  and  Hamilton  at  the  extreme 
head,  are  the  largest  towns  on  the  lake.  Its 
navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  Lake  Erie 
by  the  Welland  canal  of  Oanada,  28  m.  long, 
which  has  27  locks  of  846  feet  lift,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  500  tons. 

ONTOLOGY.    See  PraLosoPHT. 

ONTONAGON,  the  extreme  N.  W.  co.  of 
IGch.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake  Superior,  and 
S.  "W.  by  Wisconsin,  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  part  by  the  Montreal  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Ontonagon,  lire  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  Isle, 
and  Black  rivers;  area  estimated  at  2,800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,570.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  an  elevated  range  called  the  Porcupine 
mountains  traverses  the  northern  portion.  It 
contains  larse  quantities  of  copper  and  iron 
ore.    Capital,  Ontonagon. 

ONYX,  a  variety  of  agate  in  which  two  or 
more  stripes  of  strongly  contrasted  colors  alter- 
nate with  each  other;  often  one  opaque  and 
one  transparent  layer.  (See  Agate!) — ^In  sur- 
gery, an  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone. 
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OOLITE  (Gr.  #oi^,  an  egg,  and  Xi^or,  a  stoned 
a  name  given  to  limestone  composed  of  roonded 
particles,  like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Each 
one  of  the  grains  has  nsnaliy  a  small  fragment 
of  sand  as  a  nnclens  around  which  concentric 
layers  of  calcareoas  matter  have  accumulated. 
Fermginons  oolites  are  also  fouid,  as  in  the 
CUnton  group  in  the  United  States,  the  invest- 
ing  material  heiug  in  this  case  red  oxide  of 
ir^  (For  an  account  of  the  iron  ores,  see 
iMs.y—The  name  oolite  is  also  applied  to  a 

5 roup  of  strata  of  the  Jurassic  period,  largely 
eyeloped  in  England,  m  which  limestone  of 
this  character  occurs.    (See  Geoloqt.) 

OORFA.    See  Edsbsa. 

OORT,  Adam  yak,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
in  Antwerp  in  1657,  died  there  in  1641.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father,  a  painter  of  his- 
tory, and  in  early  life  became  distinguished  in 
the  same  department  Subsequently  he  opened 
a  school  in  Antwerp,  where  Kubens,  Jordaens, 
and  oUier  eminent  painters  were  instructed. 
Intemperate  and  dq>raTed  habits  ruined  him, 
and  he  was  finally  deserted  by  all  his  pupils 
except  Jordaens,  who  married  his  daughter. 
Rubens  used  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he  had 
studied  at  Rome  he  would  have  surpassed  all 
the  Flemish  artists  of  his  time. 

OPAL,  a  mineral  species  presentmg  many 
varieties,  and  known  by  a  number  of  nameS| 
as  hyalite,  hydrophane,  cacholong,  girasol  or 
fire  opal,  precious  opal,  wood  or  semi-opal, 
common  opal,  &o.  The  species  is  recognized 
by  its  peculiar  vitreous  or  sometimes  resinous 
or  pearly^ustre,  and  by  its  composition,  which 
is  silica  combined  with  7i  to  11  parts  in  100 
of  water.  Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5 ;  specific 
ppravity  1.9  to  2.8.  It  is  sometimes  white,  and 
IS  also  found  of  various  shades  oi  red,  yellow, 
brown,  ^ay,  and  others.  In  what  is  called 
the  precious  opal  a  play  of  rich  colors  is  ex- 
hibited. In  fire  opal  the  color  is  bright  hya- 
cinth red  with  yellow  reflections.  The  precious 
opal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  of  gemsi  Pliny  de- 
scribes it  under  the  name  of  opcUtu^  and  in  the 
Orphic  hymns  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  ontiXXio^ 
and  again  as  muhtpus  in  allusion  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  complexion,  like  that  of  a  child,  irair. 
Fine  specimens  of  precious  opal  are  still  valued 
as  gems,  some  of  the  most  famous  of  which 
will  be  noted  below.  Opal  in  some  of  its 
varieties  is  not  a  rare  minerid.  It  occurs  in 
veins  in  porphyry,  sometimes  associated  with 
galena  and  blende,  and  again  in  vesicular 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  sometimes  in 
limestone  and  cli^  slate,  and  even  as  the  mate- 
rial replacing  the  organic  matter  of  fossils.  It 
b  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Mines  have  been  worked  for  it  in  Hnn^y,  in 
the  county  of  Siros,  for  several  centuries,  and 
the  precious  opal  extracted  and  taken  away  bv 
Grecian  and  Turkish  merchants  has,  it  is  stated, 
round  its  way  bjr  the  Indies  to  Holland  under 
the  name  of  oriental  opal.  The  same  variety 
is  also  brought  fh>m  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 
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The  fire  opal  is  foond  In  the  FirOs  Umk, 
Guatemala,  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  Waibiift« 
CO.,  Ga.,  ai^d  various  other  i^aocsw  Hnboii 
brought  fnom  Mexico  the  first  spscfaieai  ti  t 
seen  m  Europe.  It  is  too  rare,  howtnt,  to  W 
employed  like  the  precious  opal  ia  jenby. 
The  latter  is  used'  for  rings,  necklscfs,  im  dkr 
ornaments,  usually  in  oval  or  lens  form,  mA  to 
best  advantage  in  a  black  settlag.  TU  «^ 
of  the  stone  on  acooun^of  its  tcmtmrnmij 
ii\)ured,  and  it  must  therefore  be  Qs«d  witioa 
Very  fine  Jewels  are  som<j(tiraas  protoctsd  W  i 
thin  plate  of  quartz  cnrstaL  Ubanfeibfe  rd 
and  green  colors  are  the  most  biglily  niml 
Some  opals  are  rated  at  very  hiahprm  »mi 
at  £4^000,  from  Hungair  in  the  grtst  aA^ 
tion  of  1851,  which  weighed  526|  canU.  Tn 
belonging  to  the  crown  Jewels  of  Fmeteia 
75,000  franca.  In  the  imperial  ctbiaK  tf 
Yiemm  is  one  weighing  17  oz.,  of  ipMi 
colors,  but  with  numerous  fissarHL  8pw— i 
imported  into  the  United  States  sn  nM  bf 
dealers  at  $4  to  tlO  per  carat  Sooeif  tk 
finest  are  from  GraciaaiDioSyHoodmi  Ik 
Tariety  caUed  hydrophane  is  noi^iUt  k 
becoming  transparent  when  immentd  it  nto. 
Wood  opal  is  so  named  from  its  fta&f  ^' 
neous  structure,  and  occurring  iatkimsf 
trees  in  trappean  rocka.  ItslocsfisiiifftB*- 
gary,  France,  Iceland,  GreenlaDd^  XtfyM 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Vienna  it  u  iBtMfa^ 
tured  into  snufT  boxes,  and  wheiiitiiial«?v 
with  chalcedony  it  ia  ont  into  csuxei. 

OPATES,  or  Opatab,  a  tribe  of  Mm  k 
the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  They  knjisf 
been  Christianized,  are  a  quiet  and  ioteM 
people,  and  are  devoted  to  agricnhsrci  t^ 
are  found  chiefiy  in  the  central  parts  of  tk 
state,  where  they  are  domiciled  in  fiQa|H^ 
habited  almost  exclusively  by  themstlitt.  Iks 
mode  of  life  haa  given  Uiem  a  £Mrrr  ooOfiO' 
ion  than  that  of  the  Indians  who  dwcD  «iBnfr 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  the  only  In£tf>*^ 
have  successfully  contended  with  tht  a^ 
Apaches.  On  many  oocastoos  they  hank* 
called  out  by  the  government. 

OPELOUS  AS,  the  ci4>ital  of  St  Lsb^  f^ 
ish,  La.,  on  Vermilion  river,  60  m.  ^.  «• 
Baton  Rouge,  and  217  W.  N.  W.  from  X**0^ 
leans ;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  k  HtDtfed  is  v 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  pictnrcaqne  toeijij^ 
b  on  the  projected  Ime  of  the  Kew  On** 
Opelonsas,  and  great  western  railresd.  k^ 
tamed  in  1850  a  coort  house,  U.  8.  kad  iM 
8  newspaper  offices,  2  bank%  aad  2  e^stw 
(Presbyterian  and  Roman  Cathofic^  laiii » 
aeat  of  Franklin  college,  founded  k  1SS1\ 

OPERA,  a  species  of  drama  ia  whieb  A 
recitatives,  dioruaea*  te.,  with  orcfctstnt  «> 
companiments  and  the  ordinary  M»  t^ 
series,  supply  the  place  of  spokea  vordi.  T» 
is  the  true  opera  as  found  on  the  I^*''*^ 
at  the  present  day,  and  as  peffonacd  «  >* 
aeademie  impirials  in  Paris;  bat  the  >g 
is  applied  to  a  daas  of  compoiitioB*  tt^ 
to  the  theatrea  d  Germanj,  msee,  sid£^ 
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Und.  in  which  the  worclfl  are  partly  ipokeiL 
partly  snn^.  Opiniona,  formerly  much  aiyidea 
as  to  its  ongiiL  seem  now  to  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  idea  of  the  opera  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  drama ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  be- 
come a  recognizea  form  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  loth 
centory.  There  is  great  donbt,  however, 
whether  any  work  entitled  to  be  called  an 
opera  was  pnblidr  produced  previous  to  the 
year  1600,  when  Ottavio  Rinncoini^s  drama  of 
Ewridiee^  set  to  music  by  Giacomo  Peri,  was 
p^ormed  in  honor  of  tiie  nuptials  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  and  Maria  de'  Medici — a  condu- 
aon  strengthened  by  Rinuccini^s  statement  in 
his  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  queen,  that 
he  had  written  It  **  merely  to  make  trial  of 
vocal  music  in  that  form.^'  The  opera  soon 
became  a  popular  species  of  musical  com- 
position in  Italy,  and  about  1675  was  estab- 
lished in  the  chief  cities  of  the  peninsula.  In 
1646  it  was  introduced  into  Prance  by  Car- 
dinal Miazarin,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
national  French  opera  founded  by  Louis  aIV., 
and  which  received  its  impetus  from  the  genius 
of  Lnlly.  This  was  the  parent  of  the  grand 
French  opera  of  the  present  day,  which  is  sung 
throughout  In  1710  Almahide^  an  opera  writ- 
toi  in  Italian  and  performed  by  foreign  singers^ 
was  produced  in  Ix>ndon ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  of  wits  and  men  of  lettersi,  the 
popular  repugnance  to  this  species  of  music, 
and  the  subsequent  competition  of  the  mixed 
English  opera,  the  Italian  opera  maintained  its 
gnrand  on  the  British  stage,  where  it  is  now 
permanently  established.  In  Germany  it  long 
antedated  the  establishment  of  a  natiomd  opera, 
in  competition  with  which  it  still  flourishes ; 
and  in  Russia,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  the  chief  form  of  the 
modcal  drama  extant  The  Italians  divide 
operas  into  4  classy  the  sacred,  the  serious, 
the  semi-serious,  and  the  buffo  or  comic ;  the 
French  recoffnize  but  two  divisions,  the  grand 
cpSra  smd  the  opSra  comiquey  the  latter  of 
whidi  is  partly  spoken;  while  the  Germans 
subdivide  them  into  grand  opera,  serious,  tra- 
gic, heroic,  romantic,  comic,  and  other  classes, 
Ko  otiier  nations  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  can  be  said  to  have  an  establif^ed  na- 
tional opera.    (See  Music.) 

OPHIOLEIDE  (Gr.  o<^t,  a  serpent,  and  kXccc, 
a  key),  a  lam  brass  wind  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  n>ecies,  havihg  a  loud  tone  and  adeep 
pitch,  and  mudi  used  in  military  bands.  It 
forms  the  base  to  the  trumpets,  and  has  a 
compass  of  8  octaves,  from  double  Bb  to  Ab 
above  the  line  in  the  base  clef. 

OPHIDIANS,  an  order  of  reptUes.  See 
Hkhtbtoloot,  Rbptili,  and  Sbrpbnt. 

OPHIR,  a  name  applied  first  (Gen.  x.  29)  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  made  their  home  in  Arabia,  ana  sec- 
ondly to  a  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solo- 
mon brought  gold  of  the  finest  quality,  algum 
or  almng  trees,  and  precious  stones.    Although 


mentioned  together  in  the  Bible,  it  is  now 
agreed  that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  neces- 
aiuil^  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other.  The 
precise  situation  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  con- 
lecture.  Calmet  placed  it  in  Armenia,  Hardt 
m  Phry^  Oldermann  in  Iberia,  and  others 
have  proposed  Oarthage,  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
ffuli;  Angola,  Pegu,  St  Domingo,  Mexico,  New 
Guinea,  and  Peru.  There  are  however  four 
theories  in  regard  to  its  position,  which  have 
an  i^pearance  of  probability :  1.  That  Ophir 
was  a  general  name  for  distant  southerly  re- 
gions, lust  as  we  say  the  Indies  for  the  East. 
This  tneory  is  supnorted  by  Father  Joseph 
Acosta,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  and  Zenno.  2.  That 
Ophir  was  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  embracing 
Nigritia  and  the  Sofala  of  the  Arabians,  now 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.  Here  have  been 
found  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  appear  to 
have  been  worked  extensively  in  ancient  times. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  Grotius,  Huet, 
Bruoe,  D'Anville,  and  others.  8.  That  Ophir 
was  in  southern  Arabia,  because  in  Genesis 
Ophir  IB  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
who  settled  between  Sabssa  and  Havilah ;  be- 
cause, although  no  native  gold  now  exists  in 
Arabia,  it  was  anciently  found  there ;  and  be- 
cause in  the  district  of  Oman  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  city  of  the  name  of  El  Ophir,  once 
the  seat  of  considerable  Arabian  commerce. 
Tbis  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Abulfeda. 
Kiebuhr,  Yolney,  RosenmQUer,  Gesenius,  ana 
others.  4.  That  Ch>hir  was  in  India,  because 
that  country  abounos  in  the  articles  mentioned 
as  brought  from  both  Tarshish  and  Ophir ;  be- 
cause several  of  these  articles,  such  as  peacocks 
and  sandal  wood,  are  found  nowhere  else ;  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  words  for  apes  and  peacocks 
correspond  with  the  words  used  for  the  same 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  because  there  was  in 
India,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Goa, 
a  district  Zovirapo,  called  by  Arrian  Ovinrapo, 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Thia 
theory  is  maintained  bv  Josephus,  VitringiL 
Bodiart,  Reland,  Ouseley,  and  others,  and 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Septuagint. 

OPHTHALMIA  (Gr.  o^^/uo,  from  Mak-^ 
/tor,  an  eye),  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Under 
the  head  of  ophthalmia  may  be  included  inflam- 
mation of  all  the  various  structures  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  eye ;  we  shall  here 
however  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  inflammation  of  the  external  and  visible  tis- 
sues. Inflammation  of  the  white  of  the  eye  as- 
sumes a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  partly  on 
the  special  character  of  the  inflammation  and 
partly  on  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the 
patient.  1.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.  Here  the 
eyes  are  bloodshot,  the  redness  being  produced 
by  injection  of  the  network  of  vessels  which 
covers  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  early  in  the 
disease  is  most  marked  where  the  coigunctiva 
is  reflected  from  the  lids,  while  it  gradually  les- 
sens as  we  approach  the  cornea.  The  lids  are 
swollen^  and  sOTietimes  the  upper  lid  overlaps 
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a  little  the  lower  one.  The  patient  oomplidns 
of  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  sand  or  some  other 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  while  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  smarting  and  itching  at  the  angles  of 
the  eyelids  and  along  their  free  margins.  There 
is  at  first  lachrymation,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  secretion  of  a  thin  maoo-pnrolent 
discharge  which  accumulates  at  the  comers  of 
the  eyes,  and  which  with  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  Meibomian  glands  glues  the  eyelids 
together  during  sleep.  The  disease  may  be 
brought  on  by  irritation  or  injury  of  the  oon- 
Junctiva,  though  atmospheric  influences  are  its 
commonest  cause.  It  is  ordinarily  a  mild  and 
manageable  complaint,  but  when  severe  or 
badly  treated  it  may  produce  ulceration  of  the 
oomea  or  leave  the  lids  thickened  and  granular. 
In  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  eye,  absolute  rest 
of  the  organ  should  be  ei^oined,  and  it  should 
be  nrotected  from  strong  light  and  heat.  In 
mila  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  rest,  a  brisk 
purgative,  and  the  occasional  application  of 
tepid  water  to  the  eye,  are  often  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary. If  the  inflammation  does  not  subside 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ii.-vi.  ad  5  i.)  may 
be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  a  day,  and  the 
eye  may  be  bathed  several  times  a  day  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  alum  or  of  bichloride  of 
mercury ;  while  at  night  the  edges  of  the  lids 
may  be  smeared  with  dilute  citrine  or  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment.  In  the  severe  form,  blood- 
letting, either  general,  or  more  commonly  by 
means  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  temples  or  of 
leeches,  may  be  required.  When  the  palpebral 
ooi\junctiva  is  congested  and  thickened,  it  may 
be  scarifled,  and  after  the  active  inflammation 
has  subsided  it  may  be  brushed  over  with  strong 
nitrate  of  silver  ointment  or  with  undiluted 
vinum  opii.  2.  Egyptian  Ophthalmia — Puru- 
lent Ophthalmia,  This  disease  has  probably 
existed  at  various  places  and  various  times  un- 
der circumstances  favorable  to  its  development 
and  propagation,  but  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  first  strongly  directed  to  it  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  when  the  British  army  returning 
from  the  expedition  to  Egypt  brought  the  dis- 
ease with  them  and  communicated  it  to  other 
troops  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The 
mOder  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  differ  but 
little  from  the  severer  cases  of  the  catarrhal 
form  of  the  complaint ;  there  is  however  even 
in  these  cases  a  very  marked  tendency  to  a  gran- 
ular condition  of  the  lids.  When  the  lids  are 
everted  they  appear  velvety,  "the  enlarged  pa- 
pilliB  being  separated  into  groups  by  farrows 
and  fissures,  or  tuberculated  ana  sarcomatous 
looking,  like  a  mulberry."  (Jones, "  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery.")  In  the  severer  forms 
of  the  disease  the  eyelids  are  tense,  livid,  and 
often  enormously  swollen,  the  upper  overhang- 
ing the  lower  one ;  on  separating  them  they 
often  become  everted,  from  the  congested  and 
swoUen  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
The  conjunctiva  lining  tne  globe,  red  and  swol- 
len, soon  becomes  raised  up  like  a  wall  around 


the  oomea  {eKemon$)\  a  copioossecrftintf 
muco-pnrulent  matter  is  poured  oot,  mm  dnvi 
on  the  cheek,  and  bursts  forth  when  tbf  nJi, 
len  lids  are  pressed  asunder.  Thepitinit  iita- 
able  to  bear  the  light;  there  Is  bvniDf  pifaa 
the  eye,  with  ^ain  around  the  orbit  inl  ta  & 
temple,  increaang  at  night  Daring  the  Tiokirt 
of  tne  disease  fever  is  present,  tboofh  nn- 
monly  moderate  in  degree.  The  mfiiDBtfirc 
is  not  confined  to  the  ooi\juncthi.  bat  otali 
to  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea;  the  ItftvW 
comes  vascular,  opaque,  and  often  ofeff^: 
sometimes  it  bursts,  discharging  the  sqtMi 
humor.  The  disease  was  first  sttribvtid  rU? 
to  contagion  imported  by  the  Britiib  tr«^ 
from  Egjpt,  but  It  is  now  eertna  thtf  k  vin 
Bporadically,  and  that  under  faroriDg  drei» 
stances,  such  as  over  crowding,  fauntrifiw 
diet,  or  want  of  cleanliness,  it  beconeiUiUT 
contagious.  Pumlent  ophthahnii  em  it  to 
milder  forms  requires  prompt  sad  dnU 
treatment,  both  because  tne  disetse  nijil  c? 
time  suddenly  assume  a  violent  md  iatnetitii 
form,  and  because  of  its  tendencjtopte 
thickening  and  granulation  of  the  n^fDcdn 
of  the  lids.  When  the  disease  is  wnre^  or  vha 
it  occurs  in  a  strumona  constitntieB,  tbm  ii 
always  great  risk  of  permanest  i^to^ 
eye;  in  the  worst  cases  the  eye  ii  nwtiBd 
destroyed  in  from  24  to  86  hoiin.  h  ^w^ 
verer  forms  of  the  disease  recotne  w*  ^ 
had  to  bloodletting,  either  genenl  or  y^vm 
of  leeches  or  cupping  glasses  in  the  taauatt 
ment ;  afterward  the  lids  may  be  peadlW«» 
a  day  with  a  solution  of  mtrate  rf  *"^* 
brushed  over  with  the  lunar  cso^  ^  "^ 
stance,  and  the  eyes  should  be  deoiei  ft^ 
quentiy  with  warm  water  or  with  a  vtsk  »«■ 
solution  of  alum  or  bichloride  of  b^JT 
(alum  gr.  xvL,  water  5 viii*  ^^'^  * ^'^ 
ride  of  mercury  gr.  i.,  hydrochlonte  rf  » 
monia  gr.  vi.,  water  J  viii).  ToreHentb** 
gestion  and  swelling  of  the  ooi\jiiB^i^«* 
fid,  it  should  be  firedy  ioarified,  and  1^  P* 
chemosis  is  presmt  recourse  must  be  hii  *  » 
oision  of  the  ocular  coi^junctirt.  ^^.tI 
infiammation  extends  to  the  iris,  as  eHM  ^f 
the  irregularity  and  contraction  U  **J|^ 
and  by  the  change  of  color  in  the  irk  "g*^ 
combined  with  opium  may  be  ««"^*'*E*J 
ministered,  while  the  pupil  ihooM  be^** 
by  the  application  of  extract  of  WW*" 
around  the  eye.  On  the  sobridepce«|^ 
infiammation  the  diet  should  be  improwl** 
iron,  bitter  tonics,  and  quinine  ™*jj*  ** 
sary.  Gonorrheal  ophthalmia  doewy'^f^ 
bles  the  severest  and  most  i«t»c**^|^5!Ir  . 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  is  to  betr«*w"J 
manner  precisely  similar.  Its  only  oo*  •*■ 
direct  application  to  the  eye  of  gonorrbaMrtr 
Z.  Ophthalmia  Neofkoiorum,  N«»-^^ 
are  subject  within  a  week  osr  two  of  «y^ 
disease  closely  resembling  catarrhal  ov^'J'JT 
The  infent  is  first  observed  to  ban  t*«  i* 
glued  together  after  sleep,  their  edge*  »*/" 
and  slightly  swoDen,  and  the  *y»  th**^ 
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ire  weak  and  wateir.  The  inflammation  is  at 
first  mainly  oonfined  to  the  lids;  as  the  disease 
advanoee  Uiej  become  swollen,  tense,  red,  and 
shining;  on  beinff  separated,  a  thick,  yellow  mn- 
co-panform  discharge  bursts  forth,  the  lids  often 
become  everted,  and  their  ooojanctivflJ  surface 
is  seen  to  be  velvety  and  of  a  dark  red  oolor ; 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  at  the  same  time 
wen  to  be  ii^ected,  and  more  or  less  chemosis 
IB  present  In  the  worst  cases  the  cornea  may 
become  ulcerated  and  the  eye  destroyed ;  but 
if  treated  sufficiently  early  the  disease  is  easily 
subdued.  In  mild  cases  bathing  and  cleansing 
the  eye  several  times  a  day  with  warm  water, 
or  with  a  weak  collyrium  of  alum  water,  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  severe  cases  the 
nitrite  of  silver  solution  may  be  applied  to 
the  eye  daily,  while  the  eye  is  cleansed  8  or  4 
times  a  day  with  the  alum  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
CQiy  solution.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  scarify  the  ooigunotiva  of  the  lids.  4.  Scro- 
fnhui  or  StrufMus  Ophthalmia — PhlyctanuUvr 
Ophthalmia.  Btrumous  ophthalmia  is  eminently 
a  disease  of  childhood,  and,  excluding  ophUial- 
mia  neonatorum,  before  12  years  of  age  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  assumes  this  form  in  9 
cases  out  of  10.  Wliile  it  is  most  conmion  in 
children  presenting^  other  evidences  of  the  stru- 
mous diathesis,  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  but 
sometimes  occurs  in  those  whose  constitutions 
are  apparently  without  taint  It  is  early  mark- 
ed by  the  great  intolerance  of  light  which  it  oc- 
casions ;  tne  child  seeks  the  shade,  shelters  the 
eye  with  the  hand,  bends  down  the  head,  and 
keeps  the  eyelids  nearly  closed.  Any  attempt 
to  open  the  eye  is  resisted  by  a  spasmodic  do- 
sore  of  the  eyelids,  which  the  child  even  if  in- 
clined is  unable  to  resist  On  forcing  them  open 
there  is  ofteft  little  appearance  of  inflammation, 
merely  a  fiunt  blush  of  redness,  with  perhaps 
a  few  vessels  running  from  the  angles  of  the 
eye  toward  the  cornea.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, one  or  more  phlyctoenulsa  form  upon 
the  cornea,  and  these  bursting  leave  small  ul- 
cers. Sometimes  small  fascicuu  of  vessels  may 
be  seen  extending  toward  these  ulcers.  There 
is  commonly  little  sufiTering  except  from  the  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  from  the  excoriation 
sometimes  caused  by  the  tears  running  down 
tiie  ohe^  The  child  is  fretful,  the  appetite 
irregular,  and  the  digestive  organs  disordered. 
The  disease  is  apt  to  be  obstiimte,  with  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  When  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  occurs,  a  permanent  cicatrix  (leucoma) 
is  apt  to  be  left  In  bad  cases  the  ulceration 
mi^  penetrate  deeply,  the  cornea  be  pierced, 
the  aqueous  humor  discharged,  and  prolapse 
of  the  iris  take  place.  The  treatment  may  be 
commenoed  by  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecac- 
uanha (vini  antimonii  ii.,  or  ipecacuanhas  3  i- 
3  ii«  every  10  minutes  until  vomiting  is  pro- 
duced) ;  siterward  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  or  of  calomel  followed  by  a  rhu- 
barb and  soda  mixture,  may  be  given.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  their  secre- 
tions regulated  by  minute  doses  of  hydrargy- 
voL.  xn. — 84 


mm  omn  oreta  or  calomel  with  rhubarb,  soda, 
and  ipecacuanha ;  and  finally  sulphate  of  quinia 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grains  3 
times  a  day.  This  last  in  many  cases  seems  to' 
act  like  a  specific.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  lactate, 
pyrophosphate,  or  ammonio-citrate,  is  often  use- 
lul  in  conjunction  with  the  quinine.  An  infu- 
sion of  beUadonna  applied  as  a  wash  is  fre- 
quently of  service  in  relieving  the  photopho- 
bia. Finally,  in  some  cases,  counter-irritation  by 
small  blisters,  applied  behind  the  ears,  may  be 
necessary.  6.  aeleroHtit^Mmimatie  Ophthal- 
mia. Here  the  infiammation  in  pure  cases  is 
confined  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  though  it  is  apt 
to  extend  to  the  cornea  or  ins,  or  to  be  com- 
plicated with  comunctivitis  (catarrho-rheumatio 
ophthalmia).  The  redness  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
pink  tint,  forming  a  zo^e  round  the  cornea 
when  it  is  most  marked,  and  gradually  shading 
off  toward  the  circumference  of  the  eye,  the 
vessels  being  minute  and  diq>osed  in  radiating 
straight  lines.  The  cornea  becomes  dim,  and 
vessels  may  be  seen  encroadiing  upon  its  mar- 
gin to  the  extent  of  ^V  or  iV  of  an  inch,  and 
then  suddenly  stopping.  The  iris  becomes  dis- 
colored and  tiie  pupil  contracted  and  sluggish, 
and  sometimes  hazy;  there  is  intolerance  of 
light,  lachrymation,  and  dimness  of  vision.  The 
patient  suffers  from  pain,  compared  to  that  of 
rheumatism,  in  the  temple  or  around  the  orbit, 
which  is  increased  at  mght  and  remits  toward 
morning ;  and  there  is  beside  deep-seated  pul- 
satile pain  in  the  eyeball.  There  is  copstitn- 
tional  fbver,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  and  ^e 
rest  broken.  One  eye  alone  is  commonly  affect- 
ed, or  if  both  are  attacked  one  is  much  worse 
than  the  other.  In  mild  cases  a  full  dose  of 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  at  bedtime, 
followed  by  a  purgative  on  l^e  following  morn- 
ing ;  afterward  nitrate  of  potash,  in  doses  of 
from  gr.  X.  to  gr.  xx.,  may  be  given  8  times  a 
day  dissolved  in  barley  water.  In  severe  in- 
stances recourse  must  be  had  to  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium 
are  to  be  given  every  night  until  the  gums  are 
slightiy  affected.  Coxmter-irritation  by  means 
of  blisters  is  often  decidedly  useful ;  occasion- 
ally colchicum  has  seemed  to  be  of  service; 
the  iodide  of  potassium  has  likewise  been  given 
with  success. 

OPIE,  JoHK,  an  English  painter,  bom  at  St. 
Agnes,  near  Truro,  Oomwall,  in  1761,  died  in 
London,  April  9, 1807.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, who,  intending  to  bring  his  son  up  in  his  own 
occupation,  strove  to  repress  his  natural  fond- 
ness for  painting.  Opie,  however,  pursued  his 
studies  without  instruction,  and  had  acquired 
some  skill  in  portrait  pdnting,  when  he  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Br.  Wolcott  of  Truro  (Peter 
Pindar),  who  in  1781  brought  him  to  London. 
There,  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  hav- 
ing become  known,  the  *^  Cornish  wonder,"  as 
he  was  called,  soon  was  an  object  of  popular 
admiration.  So  numerous  were  his  visitors 
and  sitters,  that  frequentiv  the  street  in  frt>nt 
of  his  residenoe  was  blocked  up  by  carriages, 
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and  hardly  a  year  bad  passed  before  be  had 
painted  the  principal  nobility.  His  portraits, 
remarkable  for  their  vigor  and  tmth,  W  lack- 
ing elegance  and  refinement,  did  not  long  con- 
tinne  to  please,  and  his  popularity  sank  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  He  had  previously 
earned  a  handsome  competency,  and  sought  to 
increase  it  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  pawnbroker ;  but  the  match  proving 
an  unhappy  one,  they  were  divorced,  and  Opie 
married  again  in  1798.  Deserted  by  his  patrons, 
he  was  not  discouraged,  but  set  about  correct- 
ing his  defects,  and  applied  himself  also  to 
the  study  of  historical  painting,  in  which  he 

Srodnced  several  popular  pictures,  as  *^The 
[urder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,'' ''  The  Death 
of  Rizrio,"  "Arthur  taken  hisoner,"  "Hubert 
and  Arthur,''  "  Belisarius,"  and  "  Juliet  in  the 
Gkurden."  As  his  early  education  had  been 
neglected,  he  strove  to  remedy  it  by  studying 
attentively  the  best  English  authors,  and  min- 
gling in  literary  society.  The  professorship  of 
Sainting  at  the  royal  academy  felling  vacant, 
e  became  a  candidate  for  that  position,  having 
previously  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
British  institution.  He  withdrew,  however,  in 
favor  of  Fuseli;  but  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  to  the  keepership,  Opie  was  elected  pro- 
fessor. In  that  capacify  he  delivered  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1807,  four  lectures  upon  design, 
invention,  chiaro-scuro,  and  coloring,  but  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  course.  His  lec- 
tures, with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published 
in  1809  by  his  widow.  His  pictur^  though 
wanthig  in  dignity  and  grace,  are  distinguished 
for  their  reality  and  homely  truth,  and  so  much 
for  their  purity  of  color,  that  Fuseli  pronounced 
the  coloring  in  the  "  Murder  of  James  I."  un- 
rivalled among  the  productions  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  approaching  the  excellence  of 
Titian.  He  contributed  also  to  various  periodi- 
cals articles  intended  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain. — Amelia, 
an  English  authoress,  second  wife  of  the  nre- 
ceding,  bom  in  Norwich,  Nov.  12,  1769,  oied 
there.  Dec.  2, 1858.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician,  and  in  early  life 
manifested  a  strong  taste  for  literaiy  punuits. 
In  1798  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Opie,  and,  en- 
couraged by  him,  published  in  1801  a  tale  en- 
titled "Father  and  Daughter,"  which  became 
very  popular.  Previous  to  her  marriage  she 
had  written  much,  but  published  nothing  ex- 
cept a  novel  entitled  "  Dangers  of  Coquetry,'* 
which  attracted  no  attention.  In  1802  she 
published  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  in  1804  the 
novel  oi  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  Mother  and 
Daughter"  (9  vols.),  and  in  1806  "Simple  Tales" 
(4  vols.).  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  re- 
turned to  her  fether's  home  in  Norwich,  where 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  the  foUowinff 
year  appeared  "  The  Warrior's  Return,  and 
other  roems"  and  in  1809  a  memoir  of  her 
husband,  prefixed  to  his  "  Lectures  on  Paint- 
ing." In  1812  she  published  "Temper,"  in 
181$  *«  Tales  of  Real  Life,"  in  1816  "Yalen- 
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tine's  Eve,"  a  novel  in  8  Tok,  in  1818  **TdB 
of  the  Heart,"  and  in  1822  ''MaMiM*  ai 
"Illustrations  of  Lyfag." 
works  want  artistic  finish,  and  Um  c 
lack  reality,  yet  the  virtuous  priacblM  wtidk 
thejp^  inculcate  and  the  simplic^  sad  mm  nk 
which  they  are  told  have  soffioed  U  mkr 
them  very  popular.  In  1825  Mtl  Ofk  jmd 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  a  pMC  mmm 
gave  up  her  literary  pursuitB,  poMiyif  lir 
ward  only  "  Detracticm  DiipltTed''  0^^  Mi 
"  Uys  for  the  Dead"  (1888),  altbot^  lU  «^ 
stanUy  contributed  to  various  psrioduik  JU- 
counts  of  her  visits  to  France  sad  Bilpa  % 
peared  in  "  Tait's  Magazine.''  Her  Gi»  ha 
been  written  by  Miss  0.  L.  Bri^itvd  a«iL 
8vo.,liOndon,  1854). 

OPITZ,  MABTnr,  the  founder  of  tbt  SUb 
school  of  (German  poetry,  bom  in  BodM  & 
lesia,  Dec.  28,  1597,  died  in  Dsatae,  AicK 
1689.  He  studied  at  Frankfort^NhtMMv 
and  Heidelberg,  travelled  for  torn  tiai  ^  i 
rich  Danish  friend,  and  lived  wliMynitfya 
various  petty  courts  of  GermiBT,  uiiiiriii 
also  for  a  time  asprofessor  of  phikMf*y« 
belles-lettres  at  Weiasenburg.  B»  fmb^* 
wreath  of  laurels  from  the  empmr  fgJMSJ 
n.  in  1625,  was  ennobled  by  the  §••■«»* 
in  1629  under  the  name  <rf  OpiHTMBo**- 
feld,  and  having  fled  before  tht  boim  rf  tb 
80  years'  war  to  Poland,  he  tbm  berMMib^ 
toriographer  of  King  Ladislv  IV,Mdtf» 
victim  to  the  plague.  His  poMM»«iknr«c 
didactic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  proiMticMl^ 
found  numerous  editors.  His  pniM^"*j 
consists  in  the  introductkm  of  a  ■•»  P*"^ 
into  the  (German  poetry  of  his  tine. 

OPIUM  (named  by  Dioscoridw  fem^<i  ^ 
sap  or  juice  of  the  poppy),  a  dnif  F*?** 
from  the  juice  of  the  cansnles  of  "•JJ]' 
papater $omniferttm,  Botn  the ^**|^*VT* 
varieties  of  the  plant  afford  thk  I*^**J* 
the  opium  of  commerce  is  derirsd  cfcM^Tf^ 
the  former.  It  is  an  annual  herbacuwij'* 
growing  4  to  6  feet  in  hei^t,  with  »  ••J 
and  sometimes  branchingst^  large )i***" 
white  or  gray  fiowera.  ThecapwlesMtJ^ 
of  a  rounded  form,  fiattened  at  th*  ^*T 
contain  a  great  number  of  mbsO  ^^^jf** 
This  species  of  Poppy  grows  wild  is  apg 
and  in  the  soutn  of  Europe,  thoeA^f** 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  eali'*** 
its  opium  in  Hindostan,  Persia,  AAlBi«  J 
Egynt,  also  in  variooa  parts  of  Biropt  w^ 
oil  obtained  fh)m  its  seeds  and  fcr  il»  «iF* 
In  the  United  States  it  is  grown  «**r* 
ornamental  fiowers.  TbeprocsMo(tffa*J3M 
opium  is  similar  in  all  countries,  aodi***'* 
litUe  from  the  method  described  by  WjJ^ 
aa practised  1800 years aga  I^^^f^^V, 
incisions  made  in  the  unripe  tj^mm  *■* 
days  after  the  fid!  of  the  flower,  c^^J*! 
taken  not  to  penetrate  the  int^w^S;  * 
the  ahelL  A  white  substance  ta^jfjl 
ndes  and  fbrms  in  tears  on  the  •dsM" 
onta.     This  ia  left  for  24  houn.  »»«  *  * 
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8or^>ed  off  in  brownish  lamps,  with  blunt 
kmvea.    The  peasants  who  collect  it  take  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  from  the  capsule, 
which  increases  the  weight  by  about  ^.    When 
thus  gathered  it  is  in  a  glutinous  state,  and 
after  being  moistened  with  saliva  is  pounded 
in  earthen  vessels.    When  of  the  right  con- 
sistence it  is  folded  in  leaves  and  ready  for  the 
nuu*ket.    Each  head  yields  but  a  few  grains  of 
opium,  and  but  once.    The  seeds  of  those  cap- 
soles  which  have  been  cut  are  good  for  sowing 
afterward.    In  England  and  France  opium  has 
been  obtained,  which  was  considered  of  as  fine 
a  qoality  as  that  from  the  East.    In  India  the 
practice  is  to  cut  incisions  in  the  green  capsules 
with^  a  knife  of  8  or  more  blades,  which  is 
drawn  along  them  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.    The  next  morning  the  white  juice  which 
lias  exuded  and  concreted  is  scraped  off.    If 
the  dews  have  been  heavy  or  rain  has  fallen, 
the  qualil^  of  the  drug  is  impaired.  The  opium 
when  collected  is  put  into  jars  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  factories,  where  it  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess to  purify  and  prepare  it  for  the  market 
About  the  end  of  March,  and  for  some  weeks 
after,  these  jars  begin  to  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation, and  the  contents  are  thrown  into  large 
vats,  from  which  the  mass  is  distributed  to  be 
made  into  balls.    When  dry,  the  balls  are 
packed  for  sale  in  chests,  in  2  layers  of  6  each, 
with  dried  stalks,  leaves,  and  capsules  of  the 
poppy  plant.     A  chest  of  Bengal  opium  con- 
tains 160  lbs.,  and  one  of  Bombay  140  lbs. — Of 
the  several  varieties  of  the  commercial  drug, 
that  from  Smyrna,,  known  as  Turkey  or  Levant 
opium,  is  the  principal.    It  comes  to  us  in  flat- 
tened irregular  masses,  covered  with  pieces  of 
dried  leaves  and  the  seea  capsules  of  some  species 
of  TutMx,    When  pure  it  is  of  a  rich  brown  or 
lawn  color,  has  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste, 
and  a  peculiar  narcotic  odor.    The  interior  of 
the  mass  is  sometimes  soft,  and  by  the  heat  of 
the  himds  the  whole  becomes  soft  and  doughy ; 
but  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  to  cold  it  grows 
hard  again  and  brittle.    The  smell  is  peculiar, 
and  to  some  persons  very  offensive.    Its  active 
properties  are  extracted  by  proof  spirit  better 
than  by  either  water  or  alcohol  fdone,  and  the 
tincture  thus  obtained  is  laudanum.    The  com- 
position of  opium  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
Chemista  hare  obtained  from  it  a  great  variety 
of  active  principles  and  constituents,  as  may  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  analyses  of  Mulder, 
Schindler,  and  Biltz  in  the  PharmaeeuUtchei 
GaUral-BlaU  for  1887,  which  are  also  given  by 
Br.  Haiwall  in  his  work  on  *'  Adulterations  De- 
tected.*'   Other  works  also,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageonaly  consulted,  are  Pereira^s  '^Materia 
Medica,"  Brando's  "  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  and 
Gregory'a  ^^  OuHineB  of  Chemistry."  The  most 
important  prindi^es  it  affords  are  the  alkaloids 
morphia,  codeine,  and  narcotina.    Some  of  the 
other  oonatituents  are  combined  with  oxysen, 
and  unite  as  acids  with  these  alkaloids;  sudi  is 
meoonic  acid.    Morphia,  which  contains  in  it- 
self more  than  any  other  ingredient  the  active 


properties  of  opium,  exists  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  meconic  and  sulphuric  acids.  It 
is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  infusion  of 
opium,  and  being  purified  and  separated  from 
narcotina  it  is  obtained  in  transparent  rieht 
rhombic  prismatic  crystals.  These  dissolve 
readily  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic 
acids,  and  are  taken  up  by  40  parts  of  cold  or 
80  of  boiling  alcohol.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
only  about  ^^  part  of  morphia.  Opium  differs 
very  much  in  its  percentage  of  this  principle ; 
and  as  on  its  proportion  the  value  of  the  orug 
chiefly  depenos,  it  will  be  seen  that  great  un- 
certainty must  attend  its  use  in  medicine.  For 
this  reason  the  salts  of  morphia  are  in  great 
part  substituted  for  it.  From  French  opium 
Pelletier  has  obtained  10.88  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phia, but  no  narcotina;  and  other  chemists 
have  obtained  still  larger  proportions.  The 
Levant  opium  averases  about  8  per  cent  of 
morphia,  and  those  of  India  generally  less  than 
8  per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  5.7  of  narco- 
tina. From  some  German  opium,  made  from 
the  black  poppy,  Biltz  obtained  from  16^  to 
20  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  6^  to  9^  of  nar- 
cotina ;  but  the  white  poppy  of  the  same  spe- 
cies produced  6.8  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  88 
of  narcotina.  The  proportion  of  water  in  the 
gum  is  also  very  variable,  and  tiie  quanti^js 
often  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  dealers.  The 
drug  is  moreover  often  imported  deprived  in 
part  or  wholly  of  its  morphia.  Beside  this,  the 
greatest  variety  of  foreign  substances  are  mixed 
with  it  to  increase  its  weight,  not  only  gunos 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  the  presence  of 
which  is  partially  at  least  concealed,  but  also 
sand,  ashes,  stones,  and  even  lead.  Dr.  Pereir^ 
mentions  that  from  a  sample  weighing  10  ox. 
he  extracted  10  drachms  of  gravel  stones. — 
Of  the  Constantinople  opium  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  large  irregular  flattened  cakes,  which 
are  of  good  quality,  and  the  small  smooth  cakes 
of  a  lenticular  form,  and  covered  with  the 
poppy  leaf;  neither  of  these  is  equal  to  the 
Smyrna  opium.  The  crop  of  Asia  Minor  for 
the  year  1860,  according  to  a  statement  of  ^ 
correspondent  in  Smyrna  of  the  "Chemical 
News,^'  it  is  estimated  will  reach  8,600  baskets 
of  140  lbs.  each,  the  average  production  being 
2,500  baskets.  The  average  export  to  di^ 
ferent  countries  is  given  as  follows:  England, 
400  baskets ;  America.  900 ;  China,  1,000 ;  Java, 
fiOO;  Borneo,  100;  franco,  80;  Germany,  60. 
The  demand,  however,  fluctaates  considerably 
with  the  price,  especially  for  tiie  China  market. 
Of  the  Indian  opium  there  are  8  varieties, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of  Mal- 
wah,  Benares,  and  Fatua,  the  last  two  being 
included  under  the  head  of  Bengal  opium.  This 
is  exported  from  Calcutta,  the  other  from  Bom- 
bay. The  exports  from  the  former  city  are 
about  double  tnose  from  the  latter.  The  opium 
trade  in  India  is  a  strict  government  monopoly. 
Any  one  may  engage  in  its  cultivation,  but  it 
must  all  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  govern- 
ment.   At  Calcutta  there  are  regular  periodi- 
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animal,  unless  when  bringing  np  a  Uax^j, 
The  teeth  indicate  its  ommToroos  character; 
its  food  consists  of  com,  nuts,  berries,  persim- 
mons, roots,  tender  shoots,  insects,  jTonng  birds 
and  eggs,  mice,  and  similar  small  qnadmpeds; 
Bomenmes  it  will  kill  poultrj,  sucking  the 
blood  but  not  eating  the  flesh,  though  it  is  flur 
less  misohierous  in  this  respect  than  the  mink, 
weasel,  and  skunk ;  it  is  tqtj  expert  in  climb- 
ing in  search  of  food,  hanging  by  the  tail  or 
swingingby  means  of  it  Arom  one  tree  to  an- 
other. When  caught  it  has  the  custom  of 
feigning  death,  and  will  sometimes  in  this  con- 
dition bear  considerable  torture  without  exhib- 
iting signs  of  life,  all  the  time  watching  its  op- 
portunity to  bite  or  escape ;  when  wounded,  it 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Hunting  the  opossum 
is  a  favorite  amusement  in  the  South,  espe- 
cially for  the  negroes,  who  are  very  fond  of  its 
flesh  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  tender,  fat,  and 
flarored  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig;  the  sport 
begins  after  sundown,  and  is  prosecuted  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  curs,  torches,  and  axes 
to  fell  the  trees  in  which  the  animal  takes  ref- 
uge ;  they  are  easily  caught  in  any  kind  of 
trap ;  many  fall  yictims  to  wolves,  the  great 
horned  owLand  other  rapacious  birds  and 
mammals.  The  skin  is  fetid;  the  hair  is  dyed 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  woven  into  girdles  and 
other  ornaments.  When  taken  young,  it  is 
easily  domesticated.  It  is  very  prolific,  bring- 
ing forth  12  to  16  at  a  birth,  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  May,  and  July,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  having  even  a  4th  brood  fhrther  south. 
Hie  nest  is  made  of  dried  grass,  under  a  bush 
or  root  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  Florida 
rat  or  the  squirrel  is  forced  to  ^ve  up  its  lodg- 
ing place;  the  time  of  gestation  is  15  or  16 
days ;  the  young  when  first  bom  are  about  i 
inch  loxig,  blind  and  naked ;  the  mother  places 
them  with  her  mouth  in  the  pouch,  which  she 
holds  open  with  her  fore  feet,  where  they  soon 
attach  themselves  very  firmly,  each  animal  to 
its  teat ;  they  grow  verv  rapidly,  increasing 
nearly  tenfold  in  weight  during  the  first  week, 
and  are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  when  about  6 
weeks  old,  or  of  the  size  of  a  mouse,  they  leave 
the  pouch,  returning  to  it  to  suck,  or  at  the 
approach  of  danger ;  they  remain  with  their 
mother  about  2  months;  the  mother  is  very 
fond  of  her  young,  which  are  carried  about, 
twisting  their  tails  around  that  of  the  parent, 
and  clinging  to  various  parts  of  her  boay ;  the 
females  are  prolific  at  a  year  old.  This  species 
is  found  from  the  Hudson  river  to  beyond  the 
Missouri ;  it  is  replaced  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Oalifomia  by  the  2>.  Califomiea  ^nn.),  a 
smaller  animal  with  a  comparatively  longer 
tail,  much  darker  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the 
head  dusky  with  a  brown  streak  through  the 
eye,  chin  and  throat  sooty,  and  the  ears  black. 
The  crab-eating  opossum  (D,  eanerwora^  Gmel.) 
inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America;  the  color  is  a  nearly  xmiform  brown- 
ish black,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  whit- 
ish ;  the  hair  is  glossy  but  harsh,  very  long 


(even  to  8  inches  on  the  backX  and  dbtj  vd- 
lowish  white  next  the  akin;  the  total  Ica^  b 
about  82  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  halt 
It  prefers  the  swampy  regions  of  Gvinik 
where  small  crabs  aboond,  of  which  it  is  very 
fond ;  it  also  eats  small  birds,  repAilos,  snd  i»- 
sects;  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Imtiana.  aa4  m 
sud  to  resemble  that  of  the  hare.  S«reni 
other  species  of  this  section  are  deacrib«d  k« 
Waterhouse. — ^In  the  section  oootainiiig  opra* 
sums  in  which  the  pouch  is  rpdlinaiifaii  cr 
entirely  wanting,  the  size  is  amalW^  and  th« 
voung  are  carried  principally  on  the  mother  • 
EMMsk,  retaining  their  position  by  entviasBf 
dieir  tails  around  that  of  the  parent;  bsri  tlm 
belong  about  20  species.  Remaboa  %A  opom^ 
have  been  found  in  the  oaloaraooa  cavcna  if 
Brazil,  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  idcntieal  wilk 
existing  species ;  Cuvier  discovered  in  th*  m> 
sum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  of  the  PisriiW 
sin,  an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  a  rfirfwMii 
which  shows  the  existenoe  of  maxeapiais  is 
Europe  in  the  eocene  geological  period.  e«e- 
tem^raneous  with  the  onfpMJUrtvm,  ^mtmm 
th&num^  and  other  extinct  pachydemn  Then 
is  a  web-footed  opossum,  constitBtiBC  ths  £t- 
nus  ehi¥r<msct€i  Oil.),  in  which  the  kad  fac 
are  powerful  swimming  organs ;  the  firs  fcst 
are  long,  with  an  eloi^^on  of  the  ptaLlw 
bone  resembling  a  rudimentary  0th  tot;  the 
females  have  a  perfect  pouch ;  the  hahitft  sn 
aquatic  The  only  specnea  described  b  the  vv 
pock  {C,  tariega$u$^lSL)  or  water  odoshb. 
this  rare  animal  has  large  cheek  pooch  ck  aaii 
some  of  the  lower  molan  have  their  tsberrjcs 
arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series  7W 
length  is  about  2  feet,  of  which  the  t*i]  ■  U 
inches,  in  proportions  like  the  oonnnoc  hrmn 
rat;  the  fiir  is  soft  and  thick,  gray  above,  wid 
large  sooty-black  patches,  especially  ca  t^ 
back,  and  white  below.  It  is  found  in  i 
and  Brazfl.  In  habits  it  reeemblea  the 
with  which  it  was  long  classed ;  it  Is  an 
lent  diver  and  swimmer,  and  feeda  npoa 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic  i 

OPPERT,  Juus,  a  French  orieotafi^t  ban 
in  Hamburg  in  1825,  of  Jewish  parmta.  fi» 
received  a  classical  education  in  hk  natzre  dty. 
and  applied  himself  to  mathematica,  and  sab*- 
quently  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  anivtntfv 
of  Heidelberg ;  but  a  taste  for  philologicai  ^oA- 
ies  induced  him  to  enter  at  the  nuversEcy  <tf 
Bonn  the  courses  of  Sanscrit  under  ] 
Arabic  under  Freytag.  In  1S47  he 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  1 
university  of  Kiel  for  a  thesis  on  the  i 
law  of  the  Hindoos  {Ik  Jure  Imdm^rm 
nalt).  He  next  studied  the  Zend  and  the  aa> 
dent  Persian,  and  published  a  treataae  at  i 
on  the  vocal  system  of  the  latter  la^ 
His  religion  incapacitating  him  for  a  pn-i 
ship  in  a  (German  university,  he  wcot  to  1 
in  1847,  and  obtained  the  prufosnorship  <<  Ger- 
man at  the  Ivoeums  of  laval  and  Rh<teMk 
Some  researones  on  cuneiform  in^il|-tka» 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  French  iartK 
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Oporto  ifl  said  to  be  the  cleanest  town  in  Por- 
tDgaL    The  E.  part  is  bnilt  on  a  steep  aodin- 
tjj  and  some  of  the  honses  are  only  accessible 
hj  steps  cut  in  the  rock.    The  principal  public 
ImiMings  are  80  churches,  inclining  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  originally  erected  in  1105,  but 
has  since  been  often  altered  and  repdred ;  the 
bidiop's  palace;  16  convents,  which  are  now 
used  for  secular  purposes;  the  town  hall;  the 
royal  hospital ;  the  foundling  hospital,  where 
from  1,000  to  2,000  children  are  annually  ad- 
mitted; the  exchange;  and  the  opera  house. 
There  are  several  charitable  institutions,  a  li- 
brary of  70.000  volumes,  a  mint,  a  museum,  a 
medical  college,  an  academy  of  navigation  and 
eommeroe,  a  seminary,  and  several  superior 
and  other  schools.    The  English  factory  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  library  and  public 
rooms  attached.     The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  ornamented  with  many  gardens  and 
fonntains.    It  is  connected  with  Lisbon  by  tele- 
gn^h.    A  suspension  bridge  extends  across 
the  river  to  Villa  Nova  do  Porto,  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  coopers  and  other  work- 
men; and  close  to  it,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  there  are  extensive  vaults  for  storing 
wines.    The  manufactures  of  Oporto  are  not 
of  very  great  importance,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  ironware  and  casks.    Small  vessels  are  built, 
and  there  are  yards  where  ships  are  repaired. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  can  be 
crossed  at  hi^h  tide  by  vessels  drawing  16  feet 
of  water.    Tliere  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.     The  Douro  is  navigable  for 
barges  about  100  m.  inland^  but  it  is  liable  to 
freshets  which  sometimes  rise  40  feet,  and  ren- 
der it  dijQScult  to  keep  the  shipping  from  being 
swept  out  to  sea  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  value  of  Uie  exports  for  the  year  1868-'9 
amounted  to  $6,174,547,  and  the  imports  to 
$6,698,286.     The  former  consisted  chiefly  of 
wine,  sumach,  linen,  and  fruit.    The  wine  is 
mostly  the  red  wine  called  port,  and  is  shipped 
prindpally  to  Great  Britain.    The  imports  con- 
sist of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  hard- 
ware, salt  fish,  hemp,  flax,  and  breadstufiB.    In 
the  year  1858-'9  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $246,005,  and  the  return 
cargoes  to  $109,292.    During  the  same  period 
98  steamers  and  568  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  91,870  tons,  entered  the  port.    Steam 
communication  is  maintained  witn  other  Por- 
tugese porta,  and  with  England  by  a  line  of 
British  steamers.    The  roads  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  bad,  but  some  public  conveyances  ply 
between  Oporto  and  the  surrounding  towns. 
In  winter  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp,  but  in 
summer  it  ia  exceedin^y  warm. — ^Between  the 
years  716  and  1092  Oporto  changed  masters 
several  times,  being  altemately  held  by  the 
Koors  and  the  Christians;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  Christians  subdued  the  city,  and  have 
since  retained  it.    John  n.  conferred  many 
privil^ea  upon  the  town,  which  were  with- 
drawn in  1757  in  consequence  of  the  people 
rising  to  recast  a  wine  monopoly.    The  French 


captured  Oporto  in  1808,  but  in  the  following 
year  Wellington  crossed  the  Douro,  and  they 
retired.  The  town  was  particularly  conarpiih 
nous  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1820, 
the  long  struggle  between  Dom  Miguel  and 
Dom  Pedro,  when  it  was  altemately  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  both  contending  parties,  and  ter- 
ribly suffered  (1828-^88),  and  again  during  the 
revolution  of  1847.    (See  Pobtugal.) 

OPOSSUM,  the  general  name  of  the  family 
didelphida  of  the  order  of  marsupials,  U  sarigttc 
of  the  French.  In  the  present  creation  they 
are  confined  to  America,  especially  to  its  trop- 
ical portions,  extending  from  the  middle  states 
to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Some 
are  as  large  as  a  domestic  cat,  but  most  are  no 
larger  than  a  rat.  and  many  are  smaller.  The 
form  is  rat-like,  out  the  muzzle  is  longer,  end- 
ing in  a  distinct  naked  muffle ;  the  ears  are 
large,  membranous,  rounded,  and  almost  na- 
ked;  the  body  rather  stout;  tail  generally  very 
long,  with  only  a  few  minute  scattered  hairs, 
except  at  the  root,  where  it  is  covered  like  the 
body,  and  powernilly  prehensile ;  the  feet  5- 
toed,  plantigrade,  naked  beneath;  all  the  toes 
with  moderate  daws^  except  the  inner  one  of 
the  hind  foot ;  the  hmd  thumb  is  distinct,  and 
opposable  to  the  other  toes;  mammio  from  9 
to  18,  the  odd  one  being  in  the  centre  of  a  ring 
formed  by  the  others.  The  teeth  are  50 ;  in- 
cisors |i|,  cylindrical,  arranged  in  a  semicir- 
cle, the  foremost  2  the  longest ;  canines  Izh 
the  upper  the  largest;  premolars  |i},  2-rootea, 
compressed,  and  pointed ;  molars  fi|,  8-rooted, 
tubercular,  with  5  pricldy  cusps.  The  stom- 
ach is  simple,  and  the  csecum  moderately  long. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal,  hiding  among  the 
foliage  by  day,  and  active  at  night  in  search 
of  food.  They  are  divided  by  Waterhouse 
0*  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia,^'  voL  i, 
London,  1846)  into  two  sections,  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pouch.  Among 
those  which  have  a  well  developed  pouch  be- 
longs the  common  opossum  {diaelphu  Virginia 
ana.  Shaw),  about  20  inches  long  to  the  base 
of  the  tail,  this  being  15  inches  additional;  the 
hair  is  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  whitish  at  the 
roots  and  brownish  at  the  tip,  giving  a  dud[y 
color  to  the  animal;  long  white  nairs  are  min- 
gled with  the  ordinary  mr  of  the  body ;  face 
near  the  snout  white,  dusky  around  the  eyes; 
ears  black,  with  the  base  and  margin  whitish ; 
legs,  feet,  and  basal  portion  of  tinl  brownish 
black.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  weak, 
the  eyes  small  and  high  on  the  fordiead,  whis- 
kers stiff,  and  tail  capable  of  involution  only 
on  the  under  side.  Tne  opossum  is  sometimes 
active  by  day,  but  generally  prefers  to  prowl 
in  bright  and  still  nights  around  plantations, 
rice  fields,  and  low  swampy  places.  The  gait 
on  the  ground  is  slow,  heavy,  and  pacing,  but 
on  trees,  to  which  they  take  when  pursued, 
their  motions  are  very  lively;  the  sense  of 
smell  is  acute ;  it  is  fond  of  lying  on  its  back 
in  the  sun  for  honrs.    It  is  generally  a  solitary 
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"Optics"  of  Eudid,  Hero's  "Catoptrics,''  and 
Ptolemy's  ^^  Optics."  In  the  last  of  these  oc- 
enrs  an  elaborate  collection  of  measurements  of 
the  refraction  at  different  angles,  from  air  to 

glass,  and  from  glass  to  water — tables  of  mach 
iterest,  as  fbmishing  the  oldest  extant  ex- 
ample of  an  accnratel/  conducted  physical  in- 
yestlgation  by  experiment.  Alhazen,  who  is 
believed  not  to  have  borrowed  from  Ptolemy, 
also  gives  fall  tables  of  refraction.  Tycho 
Brahe  introduced  a  correction  for  atmospheric 
refraction  into  astronomical  calculations;  the 
telescope  appears  to  have  been  invented  sepa- 
rately by  Metius  and  Jansen  about  the  year 
1600 ;  and  Kepler,  with  his  usual  fertility  of 
mathematical  elements  and  of  hypotheses,  and 
incited  by  these  advances,  strove  earnestly  to 
find  the  true  law  of  relation  of  the  ansle  of  re- 
fraction to  that  of  incidence,  but  reached  only 
a  near  approximation.  The  actual  relation, 
known  as  the  *^  law  of  the  sines,"  was  discover- 
ed by  WiUebrord  Snell,  about  1621.  Descartes, 
who  ui\Jnstly*claimed  thb  discovery,  has  really 
the  merit  of  having  applied  it  so  as  to  explain 
the  general  formation  and  the  angles  of  the 
rainbow.  Newton  in  1672  published  his  re- 
markable discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
decomposition  of  light  by  aid  of  the  prism, 
with  the  doctrine  and  measure  of  the  refrangi- 
bilities  of  the  different  colors,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  phenomena  with  those  of  the  rain- 
bow. His  discoveries  resulted  in  improvements 
in  the  telescope,  and  also  in  explaining  a  prom- 
inent defect  in  the  refracting  telescope,  that 
of  the  colored  borders  of  images,  due  to  chro- 
matic aberration.  DoUond  in  1757  discovered 
the  possibility  of  achromatic  combinations  of 
lenses,  and  produced  the  first  of  these.  The 
first  notice  of  double  refraction  is  that  of  Bar- 
tholin, 1669;  but  Huyghens  first  satisfactorily 
expldned  the  phenomena,  by  means  of  his  siqce 
renowned  unaulatory  theory  of  light,  his  trea- 
tise upon  which  was  written  in  1678,  and  first 
published  in  1690.  He  also  first  observed  the 
fact  of  polarization ;  though  the  distinct  dis- 
covery of  this  phenomenon  was  not  made  until 
about  100  years  afterward,  namely,  by  Mains, 
in  1808,  who  commenced  a  thorough  studv  of 
the  subject ;  and  this  was  much  extended  by 
Brewster,  Biot,  and  Seebeck.  Hooke  appears 
first  to  have  studied  the  colors  of  thin  plates, 
which  he  described  in  1664;  and  these  colors 
Newton  and  Toung  afterward  turned  to  very 
important  use.  Diffhiction,  and  the  fringes  of 
shadows,  were  discovered  by  Grimaldi  in  1666 ; 
depolarization,  with  the  production  of  periodi- 
cal colors  in  polarized  light,  by  Arago  in  1811 ; 
the  relation  of  optical  properties  to  the  sym- 
metry  and  axes  of  crystals,  by  Brewster  in 
1818.  The  general  explanation  of  most  of 
these  phenomena  by  the  nndulatory  theory  is 
due  to  the  hibors  of  Young  and  Fresnel,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  these 
have  since  been  carried  forward  and  corrected 
by  the  labors  of  Airv,  Lloyd,  Oauchy,  and 
many  others.    Still  other  discoveries  in  optics, 


especially  the  more  recent,  aa  those  maA^  k 
connection  with  color,  the  velocity  and  jky- 
ical  modifications  of  light,  the  Tarioos  oponl 
instruments,  and  phot^rapliy,  wW  be  mbI 
mentioned  under  tne  proper  heads.  L  Catvt- 
Tmos.  When  rays  of  light  fUl  on  a  anzftet  of 
an  opaque,  and  in  some  degree  raaooth  or  ptl- 
ishea  body,  a  portion  of  those  raya,  greater  «r 
less,  but  never  the  whole,  is  thrown  off  a^a 
fW>m  foch  sarfj^^nd  Uiis  Hsht  is  add  to  \m 
reflected.  Opi4l|Mirfacea  reflectfaigiB  aUfk 
degree  are'^termea  tpeeula^  or  mirrorm.  Bm^ 
pose  a  ray  or  minute  beam  incident  on  a  ym- 
ished  plane  surface  in  any  directioti  wkatmi; 
and  let  fall  at  the  point  of  inctdenoe  a  pcipea 
dicnlar  to  the  surface;  then,  firsts  H  is  auTcr- 
sally  true  that  the  reflected  ray  will  be  ikiMtii 
in  the  same  plane  in  space  in  whkk  tkis 
perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  inodcat  n^ 
are  situated.  Thus  we  mav  always  ilntiiiMJ— 
within  what  plane,  vorticaJ  to  the  reieeli^g 
surflM^.  to  look  for  the  reflected  ray-  1^  »- 
fie  included  between  the  peipendicalar  md 
mcident  ray  is  termed  the  an^e  of  iDcid«cn: 
that  between  the  same  peipendkrnlar  and  A» 
reflected  ray,  the  angle  of  refledioB.  TW» 
angles  are  dways  equaL  Thus,  the  tadsBtD- 
tal  and  universal  law  of  reflection  ^fjm  ylsna 
surfaces  is  simply  this :  the  paths  of  tbe  In- 
dent and  reflected  rays  always  Be  in  lbs 
plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  reOe. 
surface  drawn  to  the  point  of  incidcaet; 
in  that  plane  the  angle  of  reflectioB  Is  atwi^s 
equal  to  the  angle  of  inddenoe.  This  lav  b 
strictly  verified  by  experiment  and  iijmwiii 
ment.  Necessary  consequences  of  its  Cntk 
are,  that  beams  or  rays  parallel  before  iaa- 
dence  on  a  plane  mirror,  will  remain  pei 
after  reflection,  and  that  divergeitt  rayi 
after  reflection  continue  to  diverge,  and  l 
gent  rays  to  converge,  at  the  same 
before  impinging  on  the  reflecting 
All  the  facts  relating  to  images  in  ptano  vir- 
rors  follow  from  the  same  law.  But  a  rsrr  a>- 
portant  truth  in  relation  to  images,  and'  «■■ 
too  often  lost  sight  of^  must  be  premiMd.  Pir> 
allel  rays  or  beams  of  light,  or  a  ainglo  baaa, 
may  show  ns  the  existence  of  the  object  < 
ting  them,  but  thev  do  not  enable  ns  to  d 
mine  its  place  or  mstance.  We  can  do  fMm  in 
regard  to  an  object  or  image,  or  any  potstin  it« 
only  by  means  of  pencils  of  li^t,  divcrgtt  ■ 
themselves,  proceeding  fh>m  the  points  or  ptiiK 
to  the  eye.  We  necessarily  Jndge  of  the  m 
of  this  object  chiefly  by  the  an^  i 
the  eye  by  a  line  Joining  its  ext 
(the  visual  angle) ;  and  of  its  distanee  Vy  i 
amount  of  reconvergent  action  the  eye  : 
exert  upon  the  pencils  painting  its  sr 
points,  in  order  to  focns  them  upon  the  rctea» 
as  well  as  by  the  convemncy  of  tbe  as«s  «f 
the  two  eyes  upon  the  puce  of  tbe  obioH;  If 
near.  (See  Stkbbosoopk,  and  Vmox.)  Xov, 
the  pencils  of  light  from  the  varloos  potats  «^ 
an  object  before  a  plane  mirror,  beinir 
gent  at  the  same  rate  after  as  before  i 
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•nd  the  eve  of  necessHj  sedng  the  object  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  rays  of  light  finally 
come  to  it,  the  image  in  each  case  mnst  be,  in 
▼iew  of  these  principles,  as  it  is,  seen  apparent- 
ly behind  the  surface  of  the  mhrror,  at  the  same 
JifltaDoe  as  the  object  is  before  it,  and  situated 
in  the  coarse  of  a  straight  line  let  fall  from  the 
olject  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  mir- 
nv,  or  that  plane  extended;  and  it  must  be 
erect,  but  reversed  laterally,  so  that  the  right 
B^  of  the  object  shall  show  at  the  left  ^e 
of  the  image.    If  the  object  be  situated  at  an 
angle  with  the  mirror  surface.  Its  image  will 
form  with  the  surface  an  equal  uigle,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.    Hence,  with  the  mir- 
ror horizontal,  erect  obiects  will  be  seen  in  it 
exactly  rerersed ;  and  wus  is  explained  the  in- 
verted position  of  the  images  of  trees  and  banks 
teen  in  standing  water.    When  an  object  is 
between  two  plane  mirrors  nearly  parallel,  the 
primary  images  seen  in  each  of  these  are  re- 
flected as  if  at  a  greater  distance  in  the  other, 
and  so  on,  forming  in  each  mirror  a  long  snc- 
oeseion  of  images,  growing  more  and  more  re- 
mote.   As  the  mirrors  are  turned,  approaching 
aright  angle  with  each  other,  the  number  of 
repetitions  g^ws  less,  and  the  whole  take  a 
dfdiiar  arrangement.    At  a  right  angle,  the 
Direct  and  8  images  are  yisible,  the  4  being  at 
pomts  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  at  60^ 
there  are  6  images,  or  6  forms  symmetrically 
irranged ;  at  45'',  8  forms,  &c.    (See  Ealbido- 
Boopx.)    The  amount  of  light  refected  from  a 
sQT&ce  of  given  size  and  polish  is  different 
with  mirrors  of  different  material ;  and  it  in- 
creases in  all  cases  with  increase  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  though  not  in  all  cases  regularly. 
We  observe  the  image  of  the  sun  in  water  near 
midday  without  difficulty;  but  when  near  the 
horizon  the  brightness  of  the  refieoted  light  is 
nsually  intolerable.     Remembering  that  the 
snr&oe  impinged  on  by  any  single  ray  of  light 
ia  an  extremely  small  one,  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  curved  reflector  is  in  effect  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  such  minute  planes; 
and  that,  if  we  condder  the  rays  falling  on  such 
a  sor&ce  as  reflected  fh)m  ^e  same  points  in 
as  msny  diflferent  planes  tangent  to  the  surface 
at  the  points  of  inddenoe,  we  at  once  extend 
the  law  for  plane  surfaces  to  all  curved  sur- 
&ces  whatever.    To  the  points  of  incidence  of 
rays  on  any  curved  surface,  let  fall  lines  per- 
p^idlcular  (normal)  to  the  surface  at  those 
points ;    each  reflected  ray  will  be  in  the 
I^e  containing  its  incident  ray  and  its  prop- 
er normal ;  and  the  angles  of  reflection  and  of 
incidence  will  be  equal  for  each  ray  on  the 
two  sides  of  its  normaL     Ordinary  concave 
and  convex  mirrors  are  parts  of  spherical  sur- 
fiMes.    The  former  must  reflect  parallel  rays 
convergent,  and  convergent  rays  more  rapidly 
so,^bc.     The  latter  must  reflect  parallel  rays 
divergent,  divergent  rays  more  so,  &c.    Par- 
allel rays  falling  on  a  concave  mirror  are  re- 
flected to  a  focus  distant  from  the  surface  half 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  such  surface,  «.  4i, 


at  i  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  from  a  con- 
vex mirror,  divergent  at  such  rate  that  they 
appear  to  come  from  a  point  correspondingly 
distant  from  the  mirror  on  the  other  side ;  this 
point  is  then  the  virtual  focus.  The  focus  of 
parallel  rays  for  the  concave  mirror  is  called 
the  principal  focus.  In  fact,  this  is  the  focal 
point  only  of  rays  falling  on  a  mirror  of  small 
aperture  (arc),  say  not  more  than  6**.  Rays 
from  rings  of  surface  without  meet  in  foci  suc- 
cessively nearer  to  the  mirror.  This  effect  is 
the  *'  spherical  aberration*^  of  mirrors.  It  can 
only  be  corrected  by  resorting  to  mirrors  hav- 
ing paraboloid  surfaces ;  a  well  known  prop- 
erij  of  the  parabola  causing  all  rays  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  mirror  to  be  reflected  rig* 
idly  to  a  single  focus,  and  hence  all  rays  ema- 
nating from  a  source  of  light  in  such  focus  to 
be  thrown  off  in  a  rigidly  cylindrical  beam. 
Hence  the  use  of  parabolic  reflectors  for  the 
lights  of  li^thouses,  locomotives,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  object  before  a  common  con- 
cave mirror  being  anywhere  without  the  cen- 
tre of  curvature,  the  image  is  between  such 
centre  and  the  focus,  inverted,  real,  and  re- 
duced in  size;  and  the  places  of  object  and 
image  are  interchangeable — the  foci  are  *^  con- 

{ugate,"  «.  «.,  mutual.  'When  the  object  is 
)rought  within  the  principal  focus,  the  image 
is  erect,  virtual  (behind  the  mirror),  and  mag- 
nifled.  The  image  with  convex  mirrors  is  lu- 
ways  virtual,  diminished,  nearer  the  mirror 
than  the  object,  and  erect.  II.  Dioptbios. 
When  a  ray  or  a  minute  beam  of  light  passes 
through  any  surface  of  division,  separating  va- 
cuum from  any  medium,  or  any  one  medium 
firom  another  of  different  density,  or  the  reverse 
of  either  of  these  cases,  a  portion  of  the  light  is 
reflected  at  such  surface,  and  another  portion, 
never  the  whole,  is  tranonitted.  This  transmit- 
ted light  is  always  bent  out  of  its  course  at 
the  surface  of  division,  never  within  the  medi- 
um, if  this  be  homogeneous ;  and  the  light  is 
then  said  to  be  refracted.  If  the  medium  be 
one  of  varying  density,  like  the  atmosphere,  the 
ray  is  bent  continually  within  it;  but  this  case 
]se<^uivalent  to  its  passing  through  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  suriaces,  dividing  media  more  and 
more  or  less  and  less  dense.  Suppose  a  ray 
or  minute  beam  of  light  transmitted  at  a  point 
through  a  plane  dividing  surface  between  space 
and  a  medium,  or  any  two  media,  and  coming 
to  such  point  in  any  direction  whatever ;  let 
flail  to  this  point  of  transmission  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface,  and  passing  through  it,  so  as 
to  lie  in  both  the  media ;  then,  first,  it  is  uni- 
versally true  that  the  ray,  after  refraction,  will 
be  situated  in  the  same  plane  in  space  in  which 
this  perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  ray  be- 
fore refraction  are  situated.  Thus  we  may  al- 
ways determine  within  what  plane,  vertical  to 
the  refracting  surface,  to  look  for  the  ray  after 
refraction.  The  angle  included  between  the 
perpendicular  line  and  the  ray  before  refraction 
u  termed  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  may  be 
represented  by  I ;  that  between  the  same  per- 
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pendioular  on  the  other  ride  of  the  snrfaoe  and 
the  line  of  the  ray  after  refraction,  is  the  angle 
of  refraction,  R.  These  angles,  the  media  be- 
ing of  different  density,  are  never  eqnal ;  nor 
have  the  angles  themselves  any  direct  ratio  to 
each  other.  Bnt  if  in  the  course  of  the  ra^ 
before,  and  also  after  refraction,  eqnal  radii 
measured  from  the  point  where  the  ray  pene- 
trates the  snrfftce  be  taken,  and  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  radii  perpendiculars  be  let 
&11  on  the  perpendicular  line  already  drawn, 
these  latter  perpendiculars  will  be  the  sines  of 
the  angles  in  which  they  are  respectively,  i, «., 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion. For  any  two  given  media,  no  matter 
what  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  correspond- 
ing angle  of  refraction  is  such  that  the  ratio 
of  the  sines  is  always  the  same — is  a  constant 
value.  Thus,  the  fundamental  and  universal 
law  of  refraction  at  plane  surfaces  is  also  sim- 
ple, though  the  conditions  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  much  more  complex  than  in  the  case  of 
reflection;  it  is  this:  The  paths  of  tiie  ray 
before  and  after  refraction  always  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  tiie  re« 
fnacting  surface  drawn  to  the  point  of  trans- 
misrion,  and  on  opporite  rides  of  that  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  in  that  plane,  the  sines  of  tiie 
angle  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  have  in  all 
cases  the  same  ratio  for  any  two  given  media. 
This  is  ''SnelPs  law;"  and  it  also  is  rigidly 
verified  by  measurements.  Suppose  the  refrac- 
tion be  that  of  a  ray  passing  from  air  into  or- 
dinary crown  glass;   then,  for  all  angles  of 

incidence,  the  ratio  ^^  =  I,  very  nearly. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  the  greater,  and  the 
refraction  is  therefore  toward  uie  perpendicu- 
lar. This  is  the  case  whenever  the  ray  passes 
from  a  less  to  a  more  dense  medium.    And  as, 

in  all  such  cases,  we  have  ~^^  >  1,  this  fact 

*****  ■** 
of  a  ratio  greater  than  unity  expresses  a  refrac- 
tion toward  the  perpendicular.  The  value  the 
ratio  ^  ^  may  have,  being  constant  for 
any  two  media,  is  called  for  such  media  the 
"index"  or  "coefllcient  of  refraction,"  e. 
From  air  to  water,  e=};  fW)m  air  to  diamond, 
c=f;  from  water  to  crown  glass,  {;  from 
crown  glass  to  diamond,  1.  When  Hght  passes 
successively  fh>m  air  through  water,  crown 
glass,  and  diamond,  these  refractions  are  not 
added ;  but  the  ray  has  in  anv  one  of  the  media 
precisely  the  course  it  would  nave  had  if  passed 
from  vacuum  or  from  air  directly  into  the 
given  medium.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
successive  refractions  would  be  JXiX}=c=f, 
the  same  as  if  the  light  had  passed  at  once  from 
airtodiamond;  and  so  in  all  cases.  When  the 
ray  passes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  denser 
medium  to  a  rarer,  we  always  find  the  ratio 
^^  jf  =  c  <  1 ;  and  this  signifies  that  the  ray 

is  then  bent  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus, 
fh)m  crown  glass  to  air,  e-=-\ ;  from  water  to 
air,  e=\\  and  so  on.    That  is,  in  all  these 


oases,  rine  I  most  be  less  than  sine  B ;  crrfat 
B  >  sine  I.  But  the  angle  of  inrtdefw  wm^ 
vary  fh>m  0^  up  to  90* ;  and  the  sa^  qf  i»- 
fhu)tion  cannot  exceed  90%  because  uiis  is  tkt 
whole  space  between  any  soriiMeeiid  a  ] 
dicular  to  it  Hence,  for  li^t  going 
the  rarer  medium,  thoe  will  be  «  limii  «f  te 
anffle  of  incidence  bevond  whidi  bo  SBgIt  «f 
refraction  can  be  found  sdBoieiitl  J  krge.  Bsys 
meeting  the  surface  at  an  an^le  grtsUi  ikai 
this  limit,  cannot  pass  the  suruoe.  These  h  a 
mathematical  imposribility,  and  henee  «  f^y^ 
cal ;  and  the  light  is  wholly  thrown  hmek  kmm 
the  medium,  t.  «.,  totally  reflected.  Tliis  inri 
reflection  is  readily  observed  on  looking  in  cv> 
tain  directions  into  a  prism ;  its  Inchly  tnns- 
parent  surfaces  serve  as  mirrors  lor  ot|Hta 
rituated  so  that  their  light  flUls  witbo«t  a  s«^ 
tain  angle;  for  crown  ^aas^  41*  48*.  Mr 
small  transparent  body  of  a  denrity  nnBke  Art 
of  the  medium  it  is  in,  and  bonnded  \ff  a 
curved  and  a  plane  or  by  two  onnred 
is  termed  a  lois.  The  forms  of  ' 
than  the  spherical,  are :  1,  donbJe 
plano-convex;  8.  double  concave; 
concave ;  6,  meniscus,  having  its  i 
rapidly  curving  than  its  oonoave  i 
concavo-convex,  having  its  ooncarity  the  i 
er.  Lenses  are  most  convenientij  aads  of 
glass,  and  with  q>herical  sarCsecsL  As  wiik 
mirrors,  so  with  lenses,  bv  coQiida  wm%  say 
curved  surface  as  composed  of  n  muHkeifc  if 
minute  plane  surfiices,  we  at  ones  SEXtcaA  ft» 
them  the  law  of  refraction;  and  it  is  then  ah 
necessary  to  know  the  angles  of  indiifw  m 
the  value  of  ^  in  order  to  trace  the  < 
the  rays.  The  refhu^on  toward  n  \ 
lar  at  the  first  surface  of  a  lens,  wiD  < 
with  that  fW>m  the  perpendicolar  at  the  i 
surface,  both  occurring  in  the 
direction  in  space.  A  ray  pasing  throoflk  iks 
centres  of  curvature  of  the  snrfiK*^  P>** 
also  through  the  middle  point  of  the  lcaa»  sai 
is  not  refracted.  Thb  line  is  the  axis  ef  As 
lens.  Bays  parallel  to  this  axis  are,  whn  As 
lens  is  convex,  brought  to  meet  in  a  reel  Urm 
lyin^  at  some  point  m  the  axis ;  tiiey  sre  naii 
to  diverge  as  fh>m  a  virtual  focna  •ocncvkcn 
in  this  line,  whenever  the  lens  is  ooneBnr.  TW 
aperture  of  a  lens  is  the  total  arc  or  wtmH^r^ 
of  degrees  of  curvature  of  sur&ee  on  th*  tv* 
rides  of  the  axis,  through  which  tight  is  aU-wd 
to  pass.  Hence,  it  does  not  depend  en  wm 
alone ;  and  the  minute  lens  which  is  bhtc^t  a 
bead  of  glass  has  almost  necessarilT  % 
greater  aperture  than  a  lens  of  sosne' 
feet  focus.  The  principal  focus  of  a 
convex  or  double  concave  lens,  of  crown  glwk 
of  equal  curvatures,  is  at  the  eentrs  of  t&« 
sphere  of  which  the  lens  sar&ee  forms  part,  as 
focal  distance  is  equal  to  radina ;  foit  the  jimp 
convex  and  plano-concave,  it  is  eqnal  t4>  tvwt 
the  radius.  The  general  rule  for  finfiar  t»* 
focal  distance  is :  For  the  menieevs  and  nn- 
cavo-convex  lens,  divide  twice  the  pr^dsrt  f^ 
the  radii  of  curvature  by  their  difltitms;  i^ 
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the  doable  oonTez  and  oonoave,  bj  their  som. 
When,  for  the  double  conrez  lens,  the  object  is 
At  any  distance  greater  than  twice  the  radius, 
on  one  side,  the  image  Is  always  somewhere 
between  the  focns  and  the  other  side  of  the 
rahere  or  the  distance  of  twice  the  radius,  on 
tne  other;  and  here,  again,  the  places  of  ob- 
ject and  image  are  interchangeable ;  the  foci 
tre  coi^jugate.    When  the  object  is  brought 
wUhin  the  principal  foous  on  either  side,  the 
image  is  then  on  the  same  side,  or  yirtuaL  erect, 
beyond  the  focal  distance,  and  magnified.    So, 
in  the  former  case,  the  re«l  image  is  magnified 
by  bringmg  the  object  nearer  the  focus.    The 
shnple  act  of  bringing  an  object  at  less  than 
tiie  ordinary  distance  of  distinct  vision  from 
the  eye,  as  when  we  look  at  small  objects  close 
to  the  eye  through  a  pin  hole,  increases  the 
Tisoal  angle,  and  so  proportionally  magnifies 
theoL    Hence  it  is  that,  for  objects  viewed  as 
placed  within  the  principal  focus,  the  magnifying 
power  increases  with  oiminution  of  focal  dis- 
ttnoe  of  the  lens,  being  determined  conveniently 
by  the  quotient  of  the  ordinary  limit  of  vision. 
lay  8  inches,  divided  by  the  focal  distance  of 
the  lens.    Thus  a  lens,  focal  distance  ^  of  an 
inch,  has  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  8-i-^ 
=400  times ;  and  of  course  a  superficial  mag- 
nifying power  of  400'=160,000  times.    Thus 
are  explained  the  very  high  powers  obtained 
by  the  use  of  minute  spherical  lenses  in  form 
id  beads,  of  perfect  glass.    But  it  is  only  for  a 
small  aperture,  bbj  6^  or  at  most  8^,  that  the 
rays  are  brougnt  rigidly  to  one  focus.    Enlarg- 
ing the  aperture,  the  successive  rings  lying 
wUhout  bring  their  light  to  foci  successively 
nearer  the  lens ;  passing  their  foci,  these  rays 
direrge,  and  form  an  indistinct  border  of  li^ht 
about  the  ima^e.    This  is  spherical  aberration 
of  lenses.    It  is  to  some  extent  corrected  by 
peculiar  forms  of  lens,  hence  called  aplanatio ; 
the  least  spherical  aberration  thus  obtained  is 
with  a  double  convex  lens,  the  radii  of  whose 
curvatures  are  as  1 :  6 ;  this,  with  the  surface 
whose  radios  is  1  towfu^  the  object,  gives  an 
aberration  of  ly^jr  times  its  own  thickness, 
in.  DisPBBsioK.  The  dispersion  of  light  is  the 
separation  of  the  colors  existing,  actually  or 
pptentially,  in  white  or  solar  light.    It  may 
occur  by  refraction,  by  diflfraction,  or  by  inter- 
ference.    (See  Color.)    The  total  length  of 
spectrum  obtained  by  prisms,  i,  e.,  the  total 
oj^rsion,  and  idso  the  amount  of  spreading 
out  of  the  different  colors,  dififer  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  medium  or  prism  employed.    Gall- 
ing the  refrangibility  of  the  violet  ray  V,  and 
of  the  red  R',  for  a  given  prism,  and  the  coef- 
ficient of  refraction  o,  the  dispersive  power  is 

=  -^~.     This  ratio,  for  oil  of  cassia,  is  .189 ; 

for  fiint  glass,  .062 ;  Oanada  balsam,  .045 ;  dia- 
mond, .088  ;  crown  glass,  .086 ;  water,  .085 ; 
rock  crystal,  .026.  Thus,  for  example,  the  to- 
tal dispersion  and  length  of  spectrum  for  a  hol- 
low e^ass  prism  filled  with  oil  of  cassia,  are 
iU>out  4  times  those  of  crown  c^ass ;  and  of 


flint  glass,  1^  times  those  of  crown  glass.  Now, 
lenses,  like  prisms,  must  disperse  or  decompose 
light.    The  different  colors  are  really  brought 
to  foci  that,  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  lie  in 
the  following  order :  the  focus  of  the  least  re- 
frangible or  red  ray  corresponds  with  the  true 
place  of  the  princinal  focus ;  and  the  more  re- 
frangible rays  are  brought  to  foci  within  this, 
as  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet,  lying  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lens. 
These  colored  rays  cross  at  their  foci,  and  again 
diverge ;  the  effect  is  a  colored  border  or  fringe, 
mainly  blue  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be,  sur- 
rounding the  image,  and  more  marked  as  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  greater,  and  in  objects 
toward  the  margin  of  the  field  of,  view.    This 
is  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses.    It  is  almost 
perfectly  corrected  by  combining  lenses  in  va- 
rious ways,  thus  forming  achromatic  combina- 
tions.   The  principle  of  these  is  usually  that  of 
correcting,  ror  example,  the  less  dispersion  of 
crown  glass  by  the  greater  dispereive  power 
of  fiint  ^lass.    To  do  this,  a  concave  of  mnt  of 
less  enture  curvature  is  combined  with  a  crown 
glass,  convex,  and  of  the  greater  entire  curva- 
ture.   The  aispersion  is  corrected;  but  part 
of  the  refractive  or  lens  effect  remains  undo- 
stroyed,  and  the  focal  distance  becomes  great- 
er.    The  solar  spectrum  is  not  a  succession  of 
colored  rays  merely.    In  the  lower  half  of  the 
spectrum,  not  in  the  upper,  that  is,  from  the 
green  down  through  yellow  and  orange  to  red, 
Uie  thermometer  is  more  and  more  affected ; 
and  with  some  sorts  of  prism,  it  rises  highest 
in  the  dark  space  without  the  red  ray.    So, 
fh>m  the  green  space  up  through  blue  and 
indigo  to  violet,  the  sensitized  suiface  of  a 
plate  prepared  for  photographic  purposes  is 
more  and  more  speedily  and  powerifbll^  affect- 
ed ;  and  with  some  sorts  of  prism  this  effect 
is  greatest  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  violet. 
Thus,  there  are  three  overlapping  spectra;  that 
of  heat  rays  beiuff  generally  lowest  or  least 
refrangible ;  of  color,  intermediate ;  of  photo- 
genic or  actinio  rays,  highest  or  most  refran- 
gible; and  the  first  and  last  of  these,  always 
present,  being  invisible.    In  1802  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  discovered  in  the  spectrum  8  or  4  fixed 
dark  lines,  or  minute  straight  bands  crossing  the 
colored  spaces  transversely.    These  lines  were 
rediscovered  by  Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  and  in- 
creased by  accurate  observation  to  a  number 
that,  accorcUng  to  the  state  of  atmosphere  or 
medium,  and  other  circumstances,  varies  from 
600  to  2,000.    These  occur  in  fixed  positions 
in  certain  colors ;  and  hence,  certain  prominent 
ones,  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  have  been 
used  to  determine  the  position  and  refrangibil- 
ity  of  the  colored  rays.    The  lines  are  doubt- 
less due  to  interferences  of  rays.    The  different 
fixed  stars  have  each  its  own  system  of  dark 
lines,  unlike  that  of  solar  light ;  though,  singu- 
larly enough,  Sirius  and  Castor  give  the  same 
system.    The  electric  light  and  artificial  light 
give  various  systems  of  bright  bands  or  lines, 
liirchoff  (1860)  finds  that  a  candle  and  all  so- 
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dinm  flames  give  a  doable  bright  line  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  double  dark  line,  D,  of  the 
solar  spectnmL  He  finds  that,  passing  the 
sodiom-flame  light  through  another  sodium 
flame,  the  lines  become  dark,  as  in  the  case 
of  solar  light.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  the 
bright  D  proves  the  presence  of  sodium  in  a 
source  of  light ;  and  the  dark  D  of  sunlight, 
the  presence  also  of  sodium  in  the  sun^s  atmos- 
phere, the  darkening  being  due  to  interference. 
So,  Brewster's  bright  lines,  A,  a,  B,  with  a 
saltpetre  flame  show  potassium;  and  this  is 
also  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  The  lines  cor- 
responding to  lithium  are  not  found.  Thus  is 
opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry  of  the  hkfaest 
interest :  and  further  results  are  promised. 

OPTIMISM,  in  philosophy,  that  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  which  this  world,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  the  best  that  could  nave  been  made. 
Its  imperfections  are  more  i^parent  than  real, 
as  the  evils  existing  in  the  world  are  only  evils 
when  viewed  by  themselves,  and  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  whole  subserve  the  gen- 
eral ffood.  The  doctrine  was  usually  stated  in 
this  form :  if  this  world  were  not  the  best,  God 
either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  create  it:  none  of  which  sup- 
positions can  be  true,  as  in  that  case  his  omm- 
sdence,  omnipotence,  or  benevolence  would  be 
impuffued.  The  doctrine  was  first  ftilly  devel- 
oped by  Leibnitz  in  his  ITUodtceOy  who  however 
conceived  the  world  to  be  in  a  progressive  state, 
and  constantly  advancing  toward  greater  per- 
fection. Optimism  was  made  the  su^ect  of 
boundless  ridicule  by  Voltaire  in  his  Uandide, 
Dugald  Stewart  affirms  that  the  optimism  of 
Plato  differs  from  that  of  Leibnitz  in  not  lead- 
ing to  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  every 
thing  being  right  so  fiir  as  it  is  God's  work,  the 
sins  of  free  moral  agents  and  the  evils  in  the 
world  being  no  serious  objections  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  universe,  as  our  view  is  now  only 
limited  and  narrow.  Optimism  in  some  form 
has  been  held  by  the  best  philosophers  of  all 
ages ;  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the  stoics,  and 
the  Alexandrian  school  in  antiauity;  and  by 
Anselm  and  Aauinas  in  the  miadle  ages;  but 
it  was  most  fully  developed  by  the  schoob  of 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  in  modem  times. 

OPZOOMER,  Oabolus  Wilhblmub,  a  Dutch 
philosopher  and  publicist,  bom  in  Rotterdam, 
Sept  20, 1821.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  while  there  wrote  a  **  Letter  to 
Da  Costa,"  and  *' Examination  of  the  Dutch 
Annals  of  Theoloffy,"  in  both  of  which  he  at- 
tacked the  principles  of  Ohristianity.  In  1846 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  and  in  1848  member  and 
secretary  of  a  royal  commission  to  reform  the 
constitution  of  the  universities.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  advocated  the  merging  of  the  tnree 
universities  into  one ;  and  when  the  proposi- 
tion was  given  up  on  account  of  the  opposition 
manifested  by  the  institutions  themselves,  he 
published  his  plan  under  the  title  of  ^*  Project 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Universities.'^ 


He  wrote  a  political  treatise  ""OaDirict^ 
Indirect  Elemons ;"  and  among  hli  pbflonl- 
leal  writings  is  Ik  Wegder  WsUnadiafm  r  fw 
Path  of  Knowledge,"  Utrecht,  1851 ;  (knm 
translation,  1852),  a  work  on  bgic,  is  li^ 
he  advocated  the  most  abeohto  rtfkoi  m 
piricism,  and  sought  to  introdooe  into  idfa 
the  method  of  the  natural  sdeneei.  Of  H 
other  works,  an  Oratio  ds  PhUomplmJtiftm 

Strecht,  1852),  ''Conservatism  and  Btin' 
^2\  and  a  *'  Commentary  on  the  GrilM 
of  Holland^'  are  most  noteworthy. 

ORACLE  (Lat  oraeuUm),  hi  moMt  f^ 
ffion,  a  revelation  believed  to  be  msds  bf  «ai 
divinity  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  na:  f^ 
plied  aJso  to  the  sacred  place  or  rsnliliAaHi 
where  such  revelations  were  ^^^w^— j*^^ 
The  responses  were  given  Mther  Vj  dn  aoKb 
of  priests  or  priestesses,  or  by  other  te 
They  were  usually  uttered  hi  a  itste  of  Mr 
ium  {furor  dieintui)  or  divine  inspinte  mi 
they  consisted  often  of  incoherent  i«4 
When  the  presages  were  given  hj  t^  Ai 
oracles  rank  only  among  methods  of  dhai- 
tion.  Thus  the  responses  of  the  ondi  t 
Dodona  were  given  either  by  ths  uiuiiBitf 
of  leaves,  the  noise  of  braxen  vseecK  or  te 
murmuring  of  the  waters  of  a  foontas.  Tk 
sibylline  oracles,  or  the  books  coDtaiDOf  Ar 
words  of  the  abyls,  were  consohad  tf  vm 
only  by  order  of  the  senate  and  in  |fwarirf 
a  magistrate.  It  was  not  unnsnsl  to  ittite 
to  the  shades  of  the  dead  the  powv  t»  t*- 
tumand  unveil  the  future  to  moitik  TV  f. 
of  evoking  them,  caUed  necrominey.  cnriij 
among  the  Hebrews,  Thradans,  Gitihi  m 
Germans.    That  sacerdotal  fkwid]iiH<!r 

£art  in  the  ancient  oracles  is  not  donUci  !■ 
oUow  statue  at  Antiodi,  the  ipeikia|W 
in  Lesbos,  and  the  Then^him,  or  wto" 
and  speaking  heads  mentioned  by  the  nm 
are  among  the  instances  of  deceotioa.  Btf* 
probable  origin  of  oradea,  and  the  caw  ' 
the  &ith  in  them,  was  the  belief  tto  f 
involuntanr  utterances  of  a  pemn  w^jg 
under  hallucination,  and  also  other  ao^M 
noises  and  movements  under  osit^  cir*' 
stances,  proceeded  fh>m  some  divinity.  Cl»j 
was  thus  made  a  manifestation  o^^^ 
of  the  gods.  Springs,  fountains,  jn^iiv 
caves,  the  waters  of  which  wore  &o«jJ^ 
have  delirious  or  narcotic  eflbcts,  v«i  vj^ 
fore  selected  to  be  the  sites  of  ortdea^"* 
at  Didyma  the  vapor  of  the  water  *•* 
both  the  nriestess  and  the  person  wk<*| 
to  consult  ner;  at  Colophon,  the  pr^*^ 
of  the  water  of  a  secret  well  in  a  cswrsiJ" 
at  Delphi,  of  the  fountain  of  Oartsfia.  ^} 
v^>or  issued  from  a  oavem  beneath  the  trip 
In  some  of  the  oracles  artifidsl  fiiaii**' 
were  employed.  Most  of  them  cWnisdlj"^ 
been  founded  either  by  a  divinity  ^,*^ 
diviner,  and  poaseesed  a  body  of  niyttoa»^ 
ditlons.  Oracular  responses  were  om^F*^ 
in  Ionic  hexameters,  though,  to  aroid  the  f^ 
dal  which  IbUowed  when  the  god  rf  t««* 
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hibited  metrioal  defects,  they  were  Bubseqnontlj 
\    in  prose.    Thejr  were  in  general  remarkable 
for  obscurity  and  equivocation,  yet  they  exert- 
ed great  political  as  well  as  religions  influence. 
The  priests  were  often   accomplices  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  rehouses  of  the  Pythia 
were  not  authoritative  till  they  had  been  writ- 
ten and  interpreted  by  the  presiding  officer. 
Ddphi,  which  was  the  common  centre  of  all 
the  oracles  of  Apollo,  thus  became  the  religious 
and  political  metropolis  of  Greece,  extended 
its  tnthority  over  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
qnest,  and  was  called  by  Cicero  oraculnm  orhis. 
its  power  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  Vati- 
can in  Uie  middle  ages.    Oracles  were  some- 
times fabricated  or  modified  after  the  event, 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  which  was  the 
idbjlline  predictions  which  Ghristians  of  the 
2d  century  produced  in  order  to  convince  pa- 
gans that  the  coming  of  Ohrist  had  been  fore- 
told even  by  their  own  gods.   Even  while  they 
were  in  the  highest  popular  repute,  oracles 
were  sometimes  contemned  by  the  learned. 
Aristophanes  made  them  objects  of  raillery; 
Demosthenes  accused  the  Pythia  of  favoring 
Philip;  and  Gato^of  Utica  disdained  to  in- 
tent^te  Jupiter  Ammon.    Eusebius   counts 
600  authors  who  had  assailed  them.    The  Neo- 
Platonists  referred  the  origin  of  oracles  to 
demons,  and  Plutarch  explained  by  the  death 
of  demons  the  cessation  of  some  of  the  ora- 
cles.   The  theurgists  sought  to  revive  them 
and  to  oppose  their  power  to  Ohristianity.    Ju- 
lian vainly  attempted  to  restore  the  faith  in 
them.    The  early  Christians  exphiined  their 
predictions  also  by  the  agency  of  demons, 
whom  they  identified  with  fallen  angels,  the 
associates  of  Satan.    Eusebius  and  others  af- 
firmed that  they  became  silent  at  the  birth  of 
Ohrist,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  that  Christ 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Satan  on  the  earth, 
and  to  the  worship  offered  him  under  the  name 
of  God  by  the  gentiles.    This  view  nrevdled 
for  many  centuries.    The  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  and  the  Bath-kol  (literally,  daughter  of  the 
voice,  edio)  of  the  Jews  have  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  resemble  the  heathen  oracles. — 
Among  the  Greeks,  Jupiter  was  less  firequently 
regarded  as  the  source  of  oracular  revelations 
than  Apollo.    There  were  22  oracles  for  the 
consultation  of  the  latter  divinity,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  at  DelphL    (See  Dbl- 
pm.)    The  principal  others  were  that  at  Ab», 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Phocians,  which  prom- 
ised the  victory  to  the  Thebans  before  the 
battle  of  Lenctra,  and  which,  though  burned  by 
Xerxes,  retained  its  power,  and  was  in  repute 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  that  of  the 
Branchidfle  at  Didyma,  which  combmed  puri- 
fying or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  re- 
sponding, was  administered  by  a  family  hav- 
ing the  hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  received 
from  Oroesns  as  rich  presents  as  that  at  Del- 
phi,  and  was  bumea  by  the  Persians,  but 
continued  to  be  consulted ;  that  at  Claros,  in 
the  territory  of  Colophon,  the  responses  of 


which  were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet, 
and  which  was  consulted  even  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  that  at  Ismenion,  in  Boeotia,  the 
national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans,  which  inter- 
preted signs  instead  of  speaking  f^om  inspira- 
tion ;  that  at  Patara,  in  Lyda,  where  the  proph- 
etess was  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  night  in  the 
temple  before  making  communications ;  and  that 
at  Telmessus,  also  in  Lycia,  attached  to  a  foun- 
tain, the  priests  of  which  interpreted  dreams  and 
other  marveUous  events.  The  most  important 
oracles  of  Jupiter  were  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  at  both  of  which  he  only  sent 
signs  for  men  to  interpret.  A  victim  was  ofi'e^ed 
at  Olympia  by  those  who  came  for  consultation, 
and  the  priest  divined  from  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  the  sacrifice.  This  orade  was 
chiefiy  designed  for  those  intending  to  take  part 
in  the  Olympic  games.  That  at  Dodona  was 
gne  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated.  The 
response  was  given  in  sounds  produced  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  in  an  oak  tree  (^*the 
roeaking  oak*'),  which  were  interpreted  in  early 
times  by  men,  but  afterward  by  old  women. 
It  was  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for  being 
inaccessible  to  bribes,  but  early  declined  in  im- 
portance. Its  sacred  oaks  were  out  down  and 
its  temple  demolished  by  the  ^tolians  in  219 
B.  C,  but  it  was  consulted  until  the  8d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  There  was  also  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  in  Libya,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Egyptians  from  Thebes,  which  was  first 
made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Cyreneans, 
and  was  afterward  frequently  interrogated  by 
them,  but  was  in  decay  in  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
numerous  priests  were  in  attendance.  The 
other  divimties  were  consulted  by  oracles  only 
on  the  special  departments  over  which  they 
presided.  Thus,  Ceres  foretold  at  Patrse  in 
Achaia  the  fate  of  sick  persons  by  means  of  a 
mirror  suspended  in  a  weU ;  Mercury  was  con- 
sulted at  Pharss  in  Achaia,  the  person  going 
away  after  a  ceremony,  and  accepting  the  first 
remark  that  he  heard  from  any  one  as  the  re- 
sponse of  the  divinity.  There  was  an  oracle 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpme  near  Nyssa  in  Caria, 
at  which  priests  divined  concerning  the  reme- 
dies for  illness  by  passing  a  night  in  a  sacred 
grotto,  where  tiiey  often  took  their  patients 
with  them,  who  would  themselves  fiill  into  a 
prophetic  sleep.  To  other  persons  the  place 
was  fatal.  An  annual  festival  was  celebrated 
there,  the  young  men  driving  into  the  cave  a 
bull,  which  immediately  feu  dead.  Heroes 
sometimes  acted  as  mediators  to  reveal  the 
will  of  Jupiter  to  men.  The  spot  near  Thebes 
where  Amphiaraus  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  was  the  seat  of  an  oracular 
sanctuary.  Birds  never  alighted  there,  and 
cattle  never  grazed  in  the  neighborhood.  Af- 
ter a  fast  the  inquirers  slept  in  the  temple,  and 
received  the  revelations  in  dreams.  If  they 
recovered,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  some 
money  into  the  weU  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  shrine.  Pausanias  calls  the  oracle 
of  Amphilochus,  at  Mallas  in  Cilicia,  the  most 
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trustworibj  known  in  his  time.  The  orade 
of  Trophonias,  at  Lebadea  in  BoBOtia,  was 
held  in  the  liigheet  esteem  until  a  very  late 
period.  Severn  days  of  preliminary  purifica- 
tion were  required  before  consultation,  and 
dnring  the  sacrifices  a  soothsayer  en>lained 
fh>m  the  signs  whether  the  hero  wonla  admit 
tiie  inquirer.  If  allowed,  the  latter  went  into 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  was  received  by  two 
boys  and  bathed  in  the  river  Hercyna,  and 
then  drank  in  succession  of  two  wells,  one  of 
which  made  him  forget  all  his  former  thou^ts 
and  the  other  prepared  him  for  the  visions 
which  he  was  about  to  have.  He  then  de- 
scended by  a  ladder  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
and  various  reports  were  made  of  what  was 
there  seen,  and  the  responses  of  the  priests  were 
modified  according  to  these  reports.  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  passed  7  days  in  this  cave. 
There  were  numerous  oracles  of  ^Escnlapius, 
the  most  celebrated  being  that  of  Epidaurus  in 
Argolis,  the  temple  of  which  was  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  persons  who  had  recovered  by 
remaining  there  one  night.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  animal  magnetism  must  have  been 
known  to  the  priests  of  .^£sculapius.  Oracles 
where  divination  by  neoromancv  was  practised 
existed  near  Lake  Avemus  in  Italy,  and  at  Hera- 
dea  on  the  Propontis.  In  Italy  there  were  no 
oracles  where  the  priests  spoke  by  inspiration. 
The  principal  Roman  oracles  were  those  of 
Faunus  in  the  grove  of  Albunea  and  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  wnere  the  inquirer  received  his 
answer  in  sleep  in  prophetic  visions ;  those  of 
Fortuna,  where  the  responses  were  given  by  lot : 
and  that  of  Mars,  which  in  early  times  existed 
at  Tiora  Matiene,  and  at  which  the  revelation 
was  given  through  a  woodpecker. 

GRAN,  a  province  of  Algeria  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, extending  180  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Shelliff  to  the  Wady-AJerud,  and  bounded  N. 
£.  by  the  province  of  Algiers,  S.  and  8.  W. 
by  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  empire 
of  Morocco;  area,  88,899  sq.  m. ;  pop.  600,000, 
one  half  of  whom  are  Araos;  European  pop. 
in  Deo.  1857,  65,740.  The  province  is  sub- 
divided for  administrative  purposes  into  the 
departments  of  Gran,  Mostaganem,  Tlemcen, 
Mascara,  and  the  Sahara  tribes.  It  has  two 
principal  hill  ranges,  the  Jebel-Beni-Smiel,  and 
Ohareb-el-Rieh.  The  rivers  have  a  course 
generally  from  E.  to  W.,  and  near  the  ci^ital 
there  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  called 
Lake  Sale  or  Sebka.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  there  are  lai^  tracts  covered  with 
forests.  The  temperature  is  in  general  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  nrovinces  of  A^ria, 
but  it  is  somewhat  moaerated  by  steady  N. 
W.  winds. — GiuN,  the  ci^ital,  is  situated  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  209  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Algiers;  pop.  in  1857,  27,269,  of  whom  19,288 
were  Europeans.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Gued- 
el-Rakhi,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  St 
Croix  or  Mergiagio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  in 
general  well  buut    The  principal  edifices  are 


a  mosque,  now  converted  into  a  ], 
another  church  built  by  the  Spaniarda  ia  t&i 
time  of  Oharles  V.,  a  hospital,  m.  pasrln,  aa£  m 
arsenaL  It  is  badly  supplied  wit^  water,  ad 
the  country  around  is  arid  and  barrea.  TW 
climate,  though  intensely  hot,  ia  gcAcraDr  nm- 
sidered  healthy.  There  is  no  good  i 
immediately  around  the  town,  bot 
Eebir,  8  m.  distant,  has  a  lai^re  and 
dious  harbor,  which  has  recently  bet 
improved.  There  is  a  considerabla 
aggregate  value  of  the  importa  «m1  cx^v% 
being  about  $8,500,000.  Gran  waa  Umg  a  «^ 
ject  of  contention  between  the  Spaniardi  mi 
the  Moors.  The  former,  under  Cardinal  I> 
menes,  took  it  in  1509,  and  retained  fnwtMa 
of  it  till  1708,  when  the  Algerinca  cxpeU 
them.  The  Spaniards  regained  it  in  1713.  te 
subsequentlv  restored  the  town.  reCamiar  <«H 
the  port  and  castle  of  Mers^-Eebtr.  Ia  IsM 
the  French  took  possession  of  it. 

GRANGE,  a  well  known  froit  ^roimeti  V 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  amrmmitaMm.  Tbi 
order  is  composed  of  trees  or  shraba  hgtia^ 
dotted  leaves;  fragrant  and  handaoae  iovffx 
the  calyx  nroeolate  or  campannlatc;  Aan^  J 
to  5  toothed,  withering ;  petals  I  to  ft.  brottd 
at  base;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  tbcp«ubc 
or  twice  as  many,  or  some  muhok  m  thme 
number,  inserted  upon  the  same  bjporj«oai 
disk ;  ovary  free,  many-celled ;  traix  pS^,  «f 
one  or  more  cells;  seeds  attiiched  to't^ 
axis,  one  or  many,  without  albamcn;  aHhrr* 
straight ;  cotyledons  thick  and  ile«by,  mA  ral- 
ide  very  short  The  genus  eUrmM^  to  wzxk 
the  orange  and  lemon  belong,  b  Tery  m&jici 
to  an  unusual  and  abnormal  growth  of  tbt  ev- 
pels,  which  results  in  what  are  eaDed  b«wi 
and  fingered  fruits.  The  genua  is  iImit  c»- 
tirely  East  Indian ;  the  wood  of  the  sevvcal  ••- 
cies  is  hard  and  compact ;  their  leavea  a&oni 
in  a  volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  excitmg  oil .  ik* 
pulp  of  the  fruits  is  always  more  or  Urn  and. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  prodvcU  ^ ; 
order  are  the  citron,  lemon,  lime,  ] 
shaddock,  and  orange.  The 
orange  (eitruM  aurantium^  Riaao)  It  1 
the  hillsides  in  the  forests  of  the  Himalaya,  iai 
in  China.  This  species  is  extensiT^ly  eahiTtf  • 
ed  for  its  delicious  fruit  and  for  the  par 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  oonsidartd  a  i 
tree  or  shrub  with  an  arborescent  i 
oblong,  acute  leaves,  a  little  aemlatcd.  vick 
the  petiole  more  or  less  winged;  ita  ft0v«» 
white ;  its  fruit  roundish,  seldom  iniintaC  eeea* 
sionally  mammose,  many-celled,  goldcs  ycSbv 
or  tawny,  the  pulp  sweet,  refrigeraat,  th«  rmi 
smooth  or  smoothish,  aromatic,  and  the  qH  ryito 
convex.  The  principal  varieties  oi  the  c«» 
mon  sweet  orange  are  the  China  oraaM.  «tt 
round,  smooth,  rather  flattened  fruit,  aad  a  tka 
golden  rind;  the  orange  of  Ktoe,  with  1b|!^ 
thick-skinned,  rough,  dark  yellow,  rxmrnd  tn^ 
(this  is  one  of  the  finest  in  every  mMct  i :  iht 
Dt,  MichaePs  orange,  with  small,  rovDdTpais  y^ 
low,  seedless  fruit,  a  thin  rind. 
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Bweet  pulp ;  tbe  sweet-flkiimed  orange,  or  **  for- 
bidden froif'  of  the  Paris  shops,  with  a  sub- 
add  and  pleasant  pulp,  and  a  jellow,  soft,  and 
fieahj  rind;  the  blood  orange,  with  round, 
rough,  reddish  yellow  fruit,  ana  the  pulp  irreg- 
ularly mottled  with  crimson;  the  mandarin 
orange,  with  flattened,  rough,  deep  orange 
fruit,  and  thin  rind,  which  separates  spontane- 
ously from  the  pulp  (a  kind  in  such  esteem  in 
China  as  to  be  employed  for  presents  to  the 
officers  of  state,  whence  its  name) ;  the  ribbed 
onmge,  with  a  flattened,  ribbed,  deep  yellow 
fruit,  of  little  value;  the  pear-shaped  orange, 
a  rare  and  curious  sort,  with  round,  smooth, 
rather  flattened  fruit,  and  thin,  golden  rind; 
the  fingered  orange,  its  fruit  ovate,  with  an 
occasional  lobe  or  horn  from  the  monstrous 
growth  of  a  carpel ;  and  the  egg  oranges  of 
SUta.  The  Seville  orange  {0.  bigctradia,  Ris- 
8o),  or  bitter  orange,  is  a  smaller  tree  with 
spiny  branches,  ellipticaL  acute  leaves,  wing- 
ed petioles,  snow-white  flowers,  middle-sizeo, 
roundish,  smooth,  or  wrinkled  fruits  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  and  th^  oil  cysts  upon  the  rind 
concave.  From  this  species  the  orange  water 
of  ^e  perfruners  is  chiefly  obtained ;  the  flow- 
ers yield  the  oil  of  Neroli;  the  fruit,  whose 
pulp  is  bitterish  and  acid,  when  crushed  and 
boiled  in  sugar  makes  marmalade.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  the  bitter  orange,  some 
of  which  are  cultivated  exclusively  for  their 
flowers,  which  are  large,  showy,  and  fragrant 
Of  these  is  the  curled-leaved  bigarade,  with 
flowers  growing  in  thick  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  This  is  the  nosegay  plant,  or 
le  houquetier  of  the  French  gardeners,  and  is  a 
common  object  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  double-flowered  bigarade  is 
also  a  g^reat  favorite  in  gardens  on  account  of 
its  numerous  fragrant  flowers,  which  do  not  so 
readily  fall  to  pieces  as  the  single  kinds  do;  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  must  be 
kept  very  rich,  however,  to  secure  the  double 
flowering  condition.  The  myrtle-leaved  biga- 
rade has  a  very  dwarf  habit,  and  when  well 
cultivated  its  beauty  is  remarkable  in  the  con- 
temporaneous appearance  of  fruits  and  flowers; 
it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Ohina,  and  to 
be  there  used  instead  of  box  for  edgings  to  gar- 
den beds.  The  bizarre  bigarade  is  a  6in^;ular 
variety  with  purplish  white  flowers,  and  differ- 
ent shaped  and  different  flavored  fruits,  being 
of  that  class  of  freaks  or  sports  in  vegetation 
which  are  observable  in  other  plants,  and  which 
require  care  in  propagation  to  preserve  them. 
The  bergamot  orange  {C.  BergamiOy  Risso)  is 
a  tree  rather  variable  in  its  appearance;  its 
branches  are  brittle;  its  Itoves  are  oblong, 
dark  green  above,  but  paler  beneath ;  its  flow- 
era  small,  white,  very  sweet  smelling ;  its  fruit 
pear-shaped,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  oil  cysts 
of  the  rind  Concave,  pulp  subacid  and  very 
fragrant.  From  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  this 
roecies  is  procured  the  oil  of  berg^amot ;  the 
nnd  retains  its  perfume  for  a  long  time  after  it 
has  dried;  it  is  pressed  into  moulds  to  form 


little  boxes  to  contain  sweetmeats  and  lozenges. 
A  variety  with  ribbed  fruit  having  a  broad 
scar  on  its  summit  is  the  mellarosa  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  its  flowers. — ^In  cultivation,  the 
common  sweet  orange  is  raised  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, layers,  grafts,  and  buds.  When  reared 
from  the  seed,  usually  many  years  are  requisite 
to  bring  it  into  bearing;  though  cramping  the 
roots  in  small  pots  and  feedmg  highly  with 
manure  may  hasten  the  period  of  fruiting.  The 
usual  mode  is  therefore  by  grafting  upon  seed- 
ling stocks;  and  the  bitter  orange,  being  a 
stronger  grower,  is  employed  to  graft  upon. 
The  lemon  tree  is  also  used,  and  the  slit  meUiod 
of  grafting  pursued  with  success.  Well  devel- 
oped axillary  buds  inserted  in  young  seedlinffs, 
whenever  their  bark  readily  peels,  do  equaBy 
well.  Planted  in  the  border  of  the  conserva- 
tory, the  orange  tree  flourishes,  but  the  usual 
mode  in  colder  countries  is  by  planting  it  in 
tubs  or  in  large  wooden  boxes.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Florence  in  Italy,  the  Seville  or  bitter 
orange  does  well  in  the  onen  air ;  and  trees  of 
it  in  the  gardens  are  resplendent  in  the  month 
of  January  for  their  green  leaves  and  golden 
fruits.  The  sweet  orange  trees,  however,  are 
not  exposed  to  the  frt)st^  but  are  artiflcially 
protected  in  various  ways  m  the  winter  months. 
The  usyal  mode  of  growing  them  is  in  large 
earthen  pots,  which  are  preferable  to  tubs  or 
wooden  boxes;  and  the  oranches  are  suffered 
to  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  so  that 
the  form  of  each  plant  may  be  that  of  a  bush, 
which  is  more  beautiful  as  well  as  natural. 
Loudon  informs  us  that  the  orange  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1595  and  grown  against 
walls,  and  for  many  years  bore  fruit.  In  that 
country  the  cultivation  of  both  the  orange  and 
the  lemon  has  been  successfril  by  the  same 
process  revived,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  in  Paris  the  same  has  been  effected  by 
standard  trees  in  the  open  air,  enclosing  them 
with  double  glass  cases  about  the  month  of 
September,  and  covering  the  outer  lights  with 
mats  in  the  severest  weather.  After  the  wood 
has  perfectly  ripened,  continued  darkness  for  a 
considerable  period  does  not  seem  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  tree.  The  beauty  of  orange  blos- 
soms, employed  in  making  up  winter  bouquets 
and  for  bridal  wreaths,  renders  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orange  tree  desirable,  especially  in 
the  northern  states,  and  the  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  there  contain  many  varieties. 
A  warm,  rich,  and  well  drained  soil  seems 
best  fltted  for  successful  growth,  and  upon 
these  the  perftime  and  juiciness  of  the  fruit 
and  healthy  vigor  of  the  foliage  depend.  The 
largest  supplies  of  oranges  in  commerce  come 
from  S.  Europe,  China,  the  Azores,  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  United  States  the  orange 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Florida;  and 
the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 
states,  while  the  bitter  sweet  orange  (C,  tul- 
ffarUj  BIbso)  is  completely  naturalized  in  some 
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parts  of  Bonth  Florida.^The  importation  of 
oranges  into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  $644,688, 
of  which  $542,642  worth  were  from  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  rest  chiefijr  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Pacific  idands. 

OBANGE,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the 
United  States.  I.  An  £.  co.  of  Vt,  bordering 
on  N.  H.,  from  which  it  is  separated  bj  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  watered  by  various 
small  streams ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  27,296.  It  has  an  uneven  surface,  and 
towBTd  the  K  is  mountainous,  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Green  mountains  crossing  the  N.  W. 
part;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  It  con- 
tains great  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  granite 
and  some  lead  ore.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  176,586  bushels  of  Inoian  com.  52,822  of 
wheat,  169,587  of  oats,  599,925  of  potatoes. 
70,549  tons  of  hay,  248,715  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
869,042  of  butter.  There  were  2  woollen  fac- 
tories, 2  founderies,  4  flour,  2  piq>er,  and  18 
saw  mills,  11  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  64 
churches,  and  9,212  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Oonnectiout  and  Passumpsic 
rivers  railroad  traverses  the  eastern  margin, 
and  the  Vermont  central  crosses  the  S.  W. 
comer.  Oapital,  Chelsea,  n.  A  S.  K  co.  of 
N.  Y.,  bordered  S.  W.  by  N.  J.  and  E.  by  the 
Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the  Waljldll  and 
Shawangunk  rivers  ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  68,814.  The  Shawangunk  mountains 
cross  the  N.  W.  comer,  and  a  range  of  precip- 
itous bluffs,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1,000 
to  1,500  feet  and  known  as  the  highlands,  are 
toward  the  S.  E.  on  the  Hudson  river.  The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  chiefly  rolling  up- 
land. It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  grazing  and 
fine  dairy  produce,  nearly  half  the  improved 
land  being  in  pasture.  The  productions  in  1855 
were  48,895  bushels  of  wheat,  857,490  of  In- 
dian com.  291,111  of  oats,  202,801  of  rye, 
128,551  of  potatoes,  108,211  tons  of  hay,  8,- 
285,587  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,660  of  cheese. 
The  milk  sold  amounted  to  4,558,514  galls. 
There  were  4  cotton  factories,  8  paper  mUls,  8 
woollen  factories,  21  saw  mills,  88  grist  mills, 
12  tanneries.  112  churches,  and  21,575  pupils 
attending  puolio  schools.  The  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  passes  through  the  county, 
GofiJien,  one  of  the  capitals,  being  on  the  line, 
and  the  other  ci^ital,  Newburg,  connected  witii 
it  by  a  branch.  IH.  An  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  the  Rapidan  and  drained  by 
branches  of  tne  North  Anna  river;  area,  about 
250  sq.  HL  ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,067,  of  whom 
5,921  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  somewhat 
hilly^  and  tbe  soil  generally  fertUe.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  121,825  bushels  of  wheat, 
267,140  of  Indian  com,  80,750  of  oats,  1,881 
tons  of  hay,  174,700  lbs.  of  tobacco,  21,509  of 
wool,  and  54,814  of  butter.  There  were  28 
grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  9  churches,  and  258  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,748,666,  showing  an  increase  of 


85  per  cent  ^oe  1850.  TheOrmncvMidAfaB- 
andria  railroad  inteneots  th«  oounty,  V'j'f 
through  the  capital,  Orange  Ooort  Houm.  It. 
A  N.  CO.  of  N.  C,  watered  by  the  bead  wttst 
of  the  Neuae  and  several  sii«n  ■trvam*;  arm, 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  p(^.  in  1850,  I7,063l  'J 
whom  5,244  were  alaveiu  It  has  an  andmlichy 
surface  and  fertile  soiL  The  prodiicsdeai  m 
1850  were  98,888  bushels  of  whtmX^  4fi«.0««  at 
Indian  com,  106,840  of  oata,  9,805  balM  ^ 
cotton,  and  194,275  lbs.  of  tobacco.  7W« 
were  5  grist  mills,  2  saw  mOlsi  4  ta&ncn«.  1 
newspaper  offices,  29  charchea»  and  4,230  ya- 
pils  attending  public  schools.  The  North  Cm^ 
una  railroad  intersects  the  oonntj,  paM^y 
through  the  ci4>itaL  Hillsboroiigb.  V.  A  o»> 
tral  CO.  of  the  penmsola  of  Ful,  bonad«i  L 
by  the  St  John^s  river;  area  ratlwilnl  m 
2,000  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1850  (mnem  wUcb  it  im 
been  reduced  by  the  formaooo  of  oCbcr  esa> 
ties),  466,  of  whom  226  were  aUrea.  it  lap  s 
level  surface  covered  with  exteoatr*  piat  im- 
ests  and  savannas,  with  many  amaB  lakes  mi 
swamps  inten^rsed.  Capital,  MaUoBTtSt. 
YI.  A  S.Kca  of  Texa^  separated  fronLoM^ 
ana  on  the  E.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  f  in^iUii 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Nechea,  which  nwcca  cte 
former  at  Sabine  lake  on  the  S.  S.  camri  araa. 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858.  1.277,  of  wbom  tfli 
were  slaves,  it  nas  a  nearly  levd  saitea,  alMca 
half  of  which  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  «f 
timber,  principally  pine  and  cyprMa,  snd  a  por- 
tion is  wet  land  well  adapted  to  the  cahzvtfk* 
of  rice.  Stock  is  raised  for  the  Hrw  Oriaov 
market,  and  there  is  some  trade  witb  Gsins- 
ton.  Capital,  Madison.  YIL  A  S.^o^^fmL 
drained  by  Patoka  and  Loat  rivon  ml  Sik 
creek ;  area  estimated  at  400  aq.  n. ;  p«^  m 
1860, 12,000.  lU  surface  ia  hlDy  is  tlw  S  mI 
undulating  toward  the  N.,  and  the  aoil  m  f»^ 
erally  fer&le.  The  productions  in  18S0  — 
46,941  busheb  of  wheat,  4di,165  oT  I 
com,  96.849  of  oata,  2,298  tona  ot  hmj, 
88,761  lbs.  of  wool  There  were  14  grte 
2  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  25  chnrcbea*  aad 
pupils  attending  public  achoola.  Capital,  TtoL 
ORANGE,  fasa^ALOT  or,  foniMcly  aa  la- 
dependent  seigniory,  12  m.  in  loigth^r  9  is 
breadth,  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  now  iaciaU  ia 
the  department  of  Yandose.  Itaorinsbtzaflii 
back  to  the  9th  century,  and  it  waa  Md  ia  lar- 
cession  by  4  houses:  1,  that  of  Giraad-Ai- 
hemar,  which  became  extinct  in  1174w 
member  of  which,  Count  Raimhanh  (^ 
do),  figures  among  the  heroes  of  Taoao"] 
salem  Delivered;^  2,  that  of  Bans  (118S->im  - 
8,  that  of  ChMons,  which  ended  ia  1530  mil 
the  celebrated  Bhilibert,  one  of  the  gxitfitf 
warriors  of  the  ag^e;  4,  that  of  Naataa-IKDa- 
burg,  which  acquired  full  poaaeosinn  ia  ITT 
and  kept  it  unul  the  death  of  WUliaB  IIL 
king  of  England,  without  iasae  (170S>.  Hm^ 
competitors  claimed  the  vacant  estate.  Trmj- 
eric  L  of  Prussia  and  Prince  John  V^rr 
FrisoofNassau-Dietz  being  the  fonaaooc  Evi 
of  the  several  pretenders  aasomed  xhm  titk  <i 
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prinee  of  Orange;  but  after  a  protracted  con* 
test  the  principality  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  has  since  been  a 
part  of  that  coontry.  The  princes  of  Nassan- 
DietJB  nevertheless  were  allowed  to  style  them- 
selves  princes  of  Orange,  and  since  their  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Holland  that  title  is  given 
to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
OBANGE,  Mauhicr  of.  See  Mattbios. 
ORANGE  RIVER  Rkpubuo.  See  Boebb. 
ORANGEBURG,  a  central  district  of  S.  0., 
bounded  E.  by  the  Santee,  N.  E.  by  the  Oon- 
garee,  and  S.  W.  b^  the  South  Edisto,  and  in- 
ttt^ected  by  the  North  Edisto ;  area,  1,488  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,682,  of  whom  16,884  were 
Blares;  white  pop.  in  1869,  7,812.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  soil  of  moderate  fer- 
tility. Extensive  pine  forests  yield  large  quan- 
tities  of  lumber  and  turpentine.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  10,024  bales  of  cotton, 
614,418  bushels  of  com,  189,915  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 7,299  of  oats,  and  1,299,879  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  67  ffrist  mills,  87  saw  and  planing 
mills,  66  c^urtmes,  and  628  nupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  South  Carolina  raUroad 
crosses  the  southern  corner  of  the  district,  and 
the  Columbia  branch  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Orangeburg. 

ORANGEMEN,  a  secret  political  society  of 
the  Briti^  empire,  whose  official  designation 
in  its  own  records  is  "  The  Loyal  Orange  Insti- 
tution." It  is  composed  exclusively  of  Prot- 
estants, and  its  professed  objects  are  to  support 
and  defend  tiie  reigning  king  or  aueen  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the 
country,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  the  present  royal  family  so  long  as  it  remains 
Protestant  They  associate  also  in  honor  of 
King  William  lU.,  prince  of  Orange,  whose 
name  they  bear,  **  as  supporters  of  his  glorious 
memory."  Members  are  admitted  by  ballot, 
and  each  i^plicant  must  receive  at  least  f  of 
the  TOtes  cast  Every  member  must  belong  to 
a  private  or  subordinate  lodge,  and  can  only  be 
a£nitted  on  proof  that  he  is  a  Protestant  of 
known  loyalty  and  over  18  years  of  age.  Each 
member  on  admission  pays  an  entrance  fee, 
which  in  no  case  is  less  than  2$,  %d.  The  asso- 
ciation is  divided  into  five  orders  or  degrees, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  orange,  and  the  fifth 
and  highest  the  scarlet  degree.  No  one  is  eli- 
^ble  to  the  highest  till  he  has  been  a  member 
for  12  months.  The  officers  of  the  lodge  must 
be  of  the  scarlet  degree,  and  consist  of  a  mas- 
ter, deputy  master,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  5 
committee  men,  who  hold  office  for  one  year. 
Meetings  are  commonly  held  once  a  month; 
the  lodge  is  opened  by  prayer,  after  which  a 
>ortion  of  Scripture  is  read,  which  is  followed 
>y  the  transaction  of  business,  such  as  the  bal- 
otin^  for  candidates,  admission  of  new  mem- 
>era,  and  consideration  of  communications,  the 
od^e  closing  with  a  prayer.  Any  member 
aanTing  a  Roman  Catholic  must  be  forthwith 
xpelled.  Three  or  more  subordinate  lodges 
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constitute  a  district  lodge,  of  which  the  officers 
are  a  district  master,  district  deputy  master, 
&c.,  bearing  the  same  titles  as  the  officers  of 
the  lower  lodges  with  the  prefix  of  "  district" 
The  district  lodge  meets  4  times  in  a  year,  and 
exercises  a  species  of  supervision  over  the  lower 
lodges,  whicn  make  regular  reports  to  it.  Next 
above  the  district  lodges  are  the  county  grand 
lodges,  whose  officers,  from  grand  master  to 
grand  committee,  bear  the  tiUes  already  enu- 
merated with  the  prefix  of  **  grand,"  and  are 
elected  by  the  officers  of  the  d&rict  lodges  in 
the  county.  The  county  grand  lodge  meets 
twice  a  year.  Finally  there  is  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  in  Wales, 
and  in  the  principal  colonies,  a  grand  lodge, 
which  meets  twice  a  year,  and  consbts  of  &e 
above  mentioned  "grand"  officers,  and  of  a 
grand  committee  elected  by  the  officers  of  the 
county  grand  lodges.  There  is  also  an  im- 
perial grand  lodge,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
grand  master  of  the  empire,  "who  is  its  chief 
and  supreme  head.  His  office  is  permanent  and 
uncontrolled,  being  confided  wholly  to  the  loy- 
alty and  integrity  of  that  Orangeman  who  shall 
be  worthy  of  so  high  a  trust."  The  imperial 
grand  lodge  meets  once  a  year,  and  is  composed 
of  the  grand  officers  of  the  grand  lodges  of 
the  kingdoms  which  compose  the  empire.  A 
collateral  order  called  the  "  Grand  Black  Order 
of  Orangemen,"  or  "  Royal  Black  Knights  of 
the  Camp  of  Israel,"  exists  within,  but  se|^ 
rate  from,  the  Orange  institution,  to  which  no 
person  is  admitted  who  has  not  taken  the 
nigher  degrees  of  the  exterior  society,  or 
either  of  whose  parents  is  or  has  been  a  ^Ro- 
man  Catholic  No  one  can  be  a  member  who 
does  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  holy  Trinity. 
It  is  organized,  like  the  Orange  institution,  into 
ffrand  lodges,  county,  district,  and  subordinate 
lodges,  whicn,  however,  are  called  diapters 
and  preceptories,  and  the  individual  members 
bear  the  title  of  knights. — ^The  Oranffe  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1795,  ostensibly  to  counteract  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic secret  associations  called  "  the  defenders" 
or  "  ribbon  men."  These  two  opposite  associa- 
tions were  soon  involved  in  fierce  hostility  with 
each  other ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  peasantry 
of  the  counby  belonged  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  associations,  all  the  inhabitants  were  in 
some  districts  arrayed  under  opposite  banners, 
and  were  always  ready  for  mutual  oonfiict  ^ 
"Whenever  the  opposite  factions  met  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  insults  were  exchanged  and 
riots  often  ensued.  The  law  was  powerless 
a^unst  them,  because  witnesses  were  mtimidat- 
ed,  and  jurymen  sometimes  refused  to  convict 
culprits  belonging  to  their  own  order.  In  1828 
immense  assemblages  of  the  Orangemen  and  of 
the  **  Catholic  association"  were  gathered  tu- 
multuously  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  some  places.  In  the  following 
year  the  celebration  by  the  Orangemen  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July 
12,  led  to  bloody  conflicts  in  the  countiefl  of 
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Clare,  Armagh,  and  Fermanagh,  in  which  con- 
dderable  numbers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  interposition  of  die  military  with  difficohj 
suppressed  ihese  disturbances.  In  1885  a  par- 
liamentary investigadon  was  ordered,  which 
led  to  the  detection  of  Orange  lodges  in  84  re- 
giments of  the  army;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  imperiid  grand  master,  the  duke  €a 
Cumberland,  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  in- 
stitution in  Ireland.  It  was  however  revived 
in  1845,  and  is  still  extensively  diffused  in  the 
British  islands,  though  its  processions  are  there 
forbidden  by  law.  It  was  introduced  into  Brit- 
ish America  in  1829,  and  in  1861  it  had  1,200 
lodgjes  and  about  160,000  members.  Its  pro- 
cessions there  are  not  illegal,  and  its  political 
influence  is  very  great.  Much  excitement  was 
occasioned  hythe  attempt  in  1860  to  compel 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  progress  through 
the  provinces  to  recognize  the  order  and  to 
pass  under  its  arches  and  banners,  a  recognition 
steadfastly  refbsed  by  the  prince  and  his  suite. 
ORANG-OUTANG  (pitheeus,  Geoffr.,  or  ii- 
mia,  Linn,  and  Illig.),  the  common  name  of  the 
large  tailless  anthropoid  apes  of  S.  £.  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Some 
details  have  been  given  regarding  the  orangs 
under  Apb  and  Chimpanzbb  ;  and  students  de- 
sirous of  pursuing  the  subject  extensively  are 
referred  to  the  papers  of  Prof.  Owen  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Socie^  of 
I^don''  (vols.  L  to  iv.,  1885-'56).  and  of  Prof. 
Duvemoy  in  the  Archives  du  muUum  d'hiiUdre 
natureUe  (vol  viii.,  Paris,  1855).  The  orang 
usually  seen  in  menageries  is  the  P.  iatyruM 
(Qeowr.)^  of  which  the  adult  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  P.  Wurmhiiy  the  pongo  of  authors 
and  the  mien  of  the  natives  of  Borneo.  The 
pongo  or  adult  orang  is  more  powerful  and  less 
anthropoid  than  the  chimpanzee  (troglodytes 
niger,  Geoffi*.) ;  it  represents  in  Asia  the  gorilla 
of  Africa,  and  varies  in  height  from  5  to  7  feet. 
The  forehead  is  contracted,  sloping  directly 
backward,  with  no  projecting  supercuiary  ridg- 
es; the  occiput  is  nattened,  the  canines  large. 
Jaws  nowenul,  zygomatic  arches  strong  and 
expanaed,  and  cranial  ridges  largely  developed ; 
the  crown  is  less  flat  than  in  the  chimpanzee ; 
the  brain  cavity  of  the  adult  is  very  little 

Slanrer  than  at  the  period  of  the  first  permanent 
molars,  the  greater  size  of  the  cranium  depend- 
on  a  Uuckening  of  the  walls  and  the  de- 
Dpment  of  the  temporal  ridges ;  the  latter 
commence  at  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  pass  upward,  inward, 
and  backward  to  meet  at  the  junction  of  the 
sagittal  and  coronal  sutures,  the  two  including 
a  smooth  triangular  portion  of  the  frontal; 
the  interparietal  crest  is  about  i  inch  high,  as 
in  the  lirgQ  oamivora,  dividing  at  the  vertex, 
and  pasrinff  behind  the  lambdoidal  suture  to 
the  mastoid  ridge,  and  a  rough  prominence 
continues  from  £e  point  of  divarication  half 
way  down  the  occiput.  As  compared  with  the 
chimpanzee,  it  comes  nearer  man  in  the  small 
portion  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  which 


reaches  the  parietal,  separating  t>»  ft  dial  fc 

the  temporal,  thoo^  this  obaneUr  daca  i 

hold  good  in  all  races  of  mat  nor  tlmwyn  m 

the  orang;   the  occipital  f 

back,  and  its  condyles  are 

front,  with  double  anterior  oondjloid  I 

from  the  greater  developmaot  of  tba 

the  incisive  foramina  are  fbrthar  back;  tka i»- 

termaxillary  sutures  are  not  oblit«nEtW  anHlhs 

permanent  teeth  are  afanoet  fully  developed;  lbs 

single  nasal  bone  b  flat,  with  no  lagjutjun  h»> 

Tond  the  nasal  proceaaeaof  the  upper  jaw;  lbs 

inter-orbital  space  is  rdativaly  narrowar;  lbs 

upper  Jaw  has  8  infra-orbital  ftumiaa  hm^md 

of  one,  and  is  larger;  the  indaon  jii  <|{aH  mam 

obliquely  forward ;  ihtre  is  a  grtatar  bsicbUai 

breadth  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  gnai- 

er  depth  of  symphysia.    The  t&ih  an  in  n^ 

ber  the  same  as  in  man,  the    ' ' 

gorilla,  the  incisors  and  camnoi 

relatively  larger.    The  aptnona  | 

cervical  vertebns  are  simple  an< 

the  muscular  attachmenta  rendered 

by  the  backward  noeition  of  tba 

ramen,  the  great  development  snd  aahbt  if 

the  faoe,  and  the  general  aniar 

of  the  vertebne  tbemselvea ;  tbe  i , 

umn  has  one  general  cnrva  Wund' 

atlas  to  the  beginning  of  the  sacrai 

there  is  a  slight  curve  ki  the  oppontaj 

the  dorsals  are  12  aa  in  man,  tba  i 

having  18;  the  lumbar  are  i,  wilb 

spines ;  the  sacrum  oonaiats  of  6  bg»aa>  i 

longer,  narrower,  and  atraif^iftar  tban  i 

chimpanzee;  the  coccygeal  boncaara  J;«j 

losed  together  but  not  to  tha  ai 

uing  the  comparison  with  tha  ( 

ilia  are  more  expanded  and 

ischia  are  less  extended  outward,  i 

lower  part  of  the  pelvia  narrower ;  the  i 

pelvic  opening  is  neariy  a  perfeet  oval';  He 

chest  is  ample,  aa  large  aa  a 

verse  greater  than  the  antei 

ter ;  the  ribs  are  narrower  t 

the  sternum  short  and  wide,  < 

the  flrst  bone,  of  a  double  i 

bones,  always  distinguishable  in  Ibe  i 

mal,  but  not  in  the  ohimpanxea ; 

very  little  curved;    the  acapnliB 

short    The  principal  diflerenea  ia  in  tba  lab- 

tive  length  of  the  uppo'  and  lower  ^nika;  iha 

arms  reach  to  the  heel ;  in  the  fore  arm  i^tm 

is  greater  space  between  the  homem^  e'vi^g  ^ 

the  outward  curve  of  the  radius ;  tbe  baMs  of 

the  hand  are  elongated,  those  of  tba  tliHb 

slender  and  short,  not  reaching  to  tba  aad  of 

the  metacarpal  of  the  fore  fi^cr;   pmaas 

phalanges  curved  for  easier  prebcaai^  sad 

dimbing,  and  the  last  row  not  fiTpandad  fva 

wide  sensitive  bulb  of  a  finger.    TVs  iaar 

has  no  ligamentum  term,  giving  graafear  Msbd- 

ity  and  leaa  solidity  to  the  moCkaH  of  tbs  k^ 

joint,  usefol  in  climbing,  but  r     ~    ' 

gait  on  the  ground  awkward  and  i 

bones  of  the  leg  are  short,  with 

between  them  owing  to  the  ini 
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tibia;  the  foot  is  tamed  more  inward,  and  the 
08  calclB  does  not  project  so  far  back;  the 
phalanges  much  elongated,  the  hind  thumb  not 
reaching  to  the  condyle  of  the  next  metatarsal, 
resembling  a  hand  more  than  a  foot.  The  su- 
tnres  are  obliterated  in  the  adults;  the  large 
canines  of  these  anthropoid  apes  bear  no  rek- 
tion  to  their  food,  being  used  nrincipall/  as 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  larger  carniv- 
ora,  which  their  great  strength  enables  them 
to  cope  with ;  the  smaller  the  species  and  tiie 
more  easily  concealed,  the  less  developed  are 
the  canines.  The  capacity  of  the  adiut  male 
orang  sknll  is  26  cubic  inches,  of  the  female  24, 
considerably  le^s  than  in  the  gorilla,  and  about 
the  same  as  in  the  chimpanzee ;  in  the  young, 
ap  to  the  age  of  about  5  years,  the  facial 
ingle  is  60^ ;  the  extremities  preserre  the  pro- 
[>ortions  of  a  6  months'  human  foetus,  while  in 
the  chimpanzee  they  are  those  of  a  yearling 
infant.  The  numerous  resemblances  to  the 
dmnan  structure  which  haye  served  as  argu- 
ments for  progressive  animal  development  have 
ilwaya  been  taken  from  immature  specimens 
of  these  anthropoid  apes,  in  which  the  facial 
uig^e,  teeth,  shape  and  relative  size  of  cranium, 
issome  human  proportions,  which  are  lost  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the  docility  and 
gentleness  of  the  young  give  place  to  obstinacy 
ind  ferocity  in  the  old,  as  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment becomes  relatively  less. — ^The  Bomean 
pongo  has  long  loose  hair  of  a  deep  fuscous 
^lor,  approachmg  in  some  parts  to  black,  the 
idult  male  having  large  dermal  fatty  protuber- 
mces  over  the  cheek  bones,  not  found  in  the 
3uniatran  species ;  the  younger  specimens,  both 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  are  more  ruddy  brown. 
In  the  immature  specimens,  which  are  the  best 
oiown,  the  head  is  pear-shaped,  ei^andingfrom 
.he  chin  upward;  the  eyes  close  together;  the 
external  ears  small ;  the  nose  confluent  with  the 
ace,  with  nostrils  but  slightly  elevated;  mouth 
projecting,  with  large  gape  and  very  narrow 
ips;  the  abdomen  protuberant;  the  hair  on 
he  fore  arm  reversed.  Thev  are  fond  of  low 
narshy  regions,  well  wooded,  their  whole  or- 
ganization being  fitted  for  precession  on  trees ; 
hey  seldom  move  far  on  the  ground,  and  then 
)n  an  fours  or  by  swinging  the  body  awkward- 
y  forward  between  the  arms  supported  by  the 
»ent  knuddes;  they  build  a  lund  of  nest  in 
reea,  where  they  spend  the  night,  leaving  it 
ate  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  has  dispersed 
he  dew  and  thoroughly  warmed  the  air;  they 
to  not  live  in  society,  except  when  a  pair  have 
.  family  in  charge ;  tne  food  consists  of  fruits, 
mts,  tender  pluits,  leaves,  and  shoots,  and  is 
ntirely  vegetable  in  a  state  of  nature;  the 
latives  say  that  they  always  attack  and  are 
ttacked  by  the  crocodile  (O.  hiporcatus).  In 
aptivity  the  disposition  is  nmd  and  affectionate, 
nd  the  deportment  grave  and  often  melan- 
holy ;  the  intelligence  and  powers  of  imitation 
re  considerable;  and  they  get  to  be  fond  of 
be  Taried  food  of  man,  and  especially  his 
rinks,  as  ardent  spirits  and  coffee.    For  anec- 


dotes of  this  species  see  Jardine^s  '*  Naturalist's 
Librarv,"  vol.  i.,  and  oUier  popular  works  on 
natural  history.  The  Sumatran  orang  has  been 
described  as  a  distinct  species,  as  P.  AMU  or 
Heolor  (Geoffr.) ;  it  is  of  large  size  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  color.  A  smaller  and  more 
anthropoid  species  in  Borneo  has  been  named 
P.  morio  by  Owen ;  it  is  about  4  feet  high,  and 
0i  between  the  ends  of  the  outstretched  arms; 
the  ridges  of  the  skull  are  rudimentary,  pass- 
ing from  the  external  angle  of  the  frontal  bone, 
slightly  converging  but  not  meeting,  and  be- 
hind the  corond  suture  soon  subsidmg  to  the 
level  of  the  skull ;  the  canines  are  smiQler,  and 
are  related  to  differences  in  the  cranium  men- 
tioned by  Owen  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society"  (vols.  ii.  and  iv.,  1886-^6^; 
it  may  be,  according  to  Owen,  a  now  perma- 
nent, though  dwarfed,  variety  of  P.  eatprut. 
If  the  pKongo  represents  the  gorilla  in  Asia,  the 
P.  m&rio  would  parallel  the  chimpanzee,  and 
the  P.  Abelii  the  bald  nshiego  recently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu. 

ORATORIO  (Lai,  oratorium^  a  smaU  chapel), 
a  sacred  musical  composition  consisting  of  airs, 
recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  &c.,  with  full ' 
orchestral  accompaniment  The  subject  is  gen- 
erally taken  from  Scripture,  and  the  text,  which 
is  seldom  dramatic  in  form,  is  sung  and  recited 
without  action  or  any  of  the  a^uncts  of  theat- 
rical representation.  The  oratorio  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  species  of  musical  drama;  but 
many  of  the  most  noted  works  of  the  class  are 
in  no  sense  dramatic,  the  text  either  conveying 
a  simple  narrative,  or  consisting  merely  of  de- 
tached passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances being  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  the 
^*  Creation"  of  Haydn.  A  musical  drama  on  a 
sacred  subject,  like  the  Mae  in  Mffitto  of  Ros- 
sini, is  properly  an  opera.  The  term  has  also 
been  somewhat  looselv  applied  to  a  class  of 
compositions  not  strictly  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, of  which  Haydn^s  "  Seasons,"  founded  on 
Thomson^s  poem,  affords  an  example.  The 
oratorio  was  derived  from  the  mystery  or  re- 
ligious tragedy  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  it 
presents  a  modified  form,  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  Its  ori^n  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  in  1540 
founded  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in 
Rome  (whence  the  term  oratorio),  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  was  to  deter  young  people 
from  profane  amusements  byrendenng  reli- 
gious services  as  attractive  as  possible.  **  For 
this  purpose  they  began  by  the  introduction 
of  canticles,  and  spiritual  songs  and  choruses; 
and  afterwflra,  to  increase  the  attraction.  Scrip- 
ture songs  and  incidents  were  formed  into 
dramatic  poems,  written  in  dialogue,  and  set  to 
music  by  the  best  composers  of  the  time.  These 
productions  were  recited  and  sung,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  instruments,  before  and  after 
the  sermon ;  so  that  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation was  thus  (it  was  presumed)  secured 
to  die  religious  instructions  of  the  preacher.^ 
(Hogarth^s  *' Memoirs  of  the  Opera,"  vol.  L  p. 
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5.)  Oratorios,  in  the  present  signification  of 
the  term,  were  not  however  produced  until 
abont  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentnrj.  Thej 
speedilj  became  popular  in  Italy,  where  thej 
were  reg^ularly  performed  in  churches  daring 
the  camiyal,  and  graduaUj  became  a  recog- 
nized form  of  musical  composition  in  manj 
1>art3  of  Europe,  the  subjects  in  Roman  Oatho- 
ic  countries  being  frequently  taken  from  the 
lires  of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.  In  G^ermanj 
they  have  been  cultivated  b  j  eminent  composers 
from  Bach  down  to  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr ; 
and  in  Englimd  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
they  have  proved  perhaps  the  most  popular 
species  of  music  extant.  In  the  latter  countij 
all  the  great  works  of  Handel,  the  most  emi- 
nent composer  of  oratorios,  including  "  Sam- 
son," "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Saul,"  "Jephtha's 
Daughter,"  and  the  sublime  "  Messiah,"  were 
origmally  produced.  In  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  Unitea  States  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
music  has  been  fostered  by  societies  of  long 
standing  and  repute,  like  the  "Handel  and 
Haydn  Society"  of  Boston  and  the  "Mendels- 
sohn Union"  of  New  York,  which  perform  the 
choice  works  of  the  composers  from  whom 
they  derive  their  titles.  In  Italy  oratorios  are 
still  performed  exclusively  in  churches ;  but  in 
other  countries  they  are  freq^uently  ^ven  in  pub- 
lic halls,  concert  rooms,  and  even  m  theatres. 
ORATORY,  the  art  of  public  speaking,  in- 
cluding the  t^o  departments  of  composition 
and  elocution,  the  former  idming  at  a  peculiar 
style  of  rhetorical  excellence^  and  the  latter  at 
a  pleasing  and  effective  action  and  delivery. 
The  art  culminates  in  eloouence.  The  an- 
cient rhetoricians  distinguished  eloquence  as 
either  demonstrative,  dehberative,  or  judicial. 
The  first  was  designed  to  offer  praise  or  blame 
with  reference  to  matters  of  the  present  time, 
and  included  fhneral  orations,  invectives,  pane- 
gyrics, inaugural  addresses,  ^.;  the  second 
exhorts  or  dissuades  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  includes  moral  lectures  and  all  in- 
structive oratory ;  the  third  relates  to  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  past  conduct,  and  includes 
all  pleading.  These  different  styles  were  often 
united  in  the  same  oration.  Modem  eloquence 
has  been  distinguished  as  that  of  the  senate, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform.  Lutiber 
thus  mentions  the  "properties  and  virtues" 
requisite  for  a  ^ood  preacher :  "  First,  he  should 
teach  systematically;  secondly,  he  should  have 
a  ready  wit;  thirdly,  he  should  be  eloauent; 
fourthly,  he  should  nave  a  good  voice ;  nfthly, 
a  good  memory ;  sixthly,  he  should  know  when 
to  make  an  end ;  seventhly,  he  should  make 
sure  of  his  doctrine ;  eighthly,  he  should  venture 
and  engage  body  and  blood,  wealth  and  honor 
in  the  word ;  ninthly,  he  should  suffer  himself 
to  be  mocked  and  jeered  of  every  one."  The 
eloquence  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  the 
Qreeks,  is  usually  believed  to  have  greatly  ex- 
celled modem  oratory.  Of  the  10  Attic  ora- 
tors approved  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  near- 
ly all  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.    The  two 
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greatest  of  theaa,  Demosthcncn 
were  at  the  head  of  the  twopwtiea  into  vki^ 
Attica  was  then  divided,  and  wer*  eoMUU-y 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  fbrmer,  aam^ 
tomed  to  elaborate  preparatiaii  b^  his  cartj  tf 
forts  to  overcome  natonJ  deficiencit,  mw 
ventured  to  speak  exteiiq>oraiieoQilj,  cr  to 
trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  iiKimant ;  mad  ik 
orations  are  therefore  mod«Ia  of  artiitir  mi 
effective  arrangement.  Dionysoa,  *"T*'r^-^ 
the  effect  of  his  speeches  with  tkat  |>iuit>«d 
by  Isocrates,  says  that  the  latter  left  the  h«^ 
er  in  a  contemplative  mood,  as  if  1m  httl  b«i 
listening  to  strains  of  the  fiiiM^  nam 
the  former  inspired  him  with  all  tlie 
incident  to  humanity,  and  with  i 
fierce  as  that  which  raged  among  the 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mjitie 
Cybele.  The  style  of  Detnosl' 
few  attempts  at  philosophical 
prominent  ornaments,  and  baa  no 
to  wit  or  humor;  and  yet,  aaya  Davij  j 
"  could  it  be  copied,  its  suooesa  wovU  ht  \ 
fallible  over  a  modem  awwimWy." 
excelled  in  improvised  or  eztc 
of  which  he  was  called  theinv 
the  Romans,  Cicero  and  Ho 
eminent  as  oratory  the  styU  of  the 
lacking  the  simplicity  of  the  Gfwka* 
less  florid  and  Asiatic  than  thsst  of  his  rraL 
In  modem  times  the  best  examples  of  po&bal 


oratory  have  been  given  in  Great 
United  States.    Mirabean,  Vergmand, 
tine,  Kossuth,  and  other  leaders  ia 
ary  epochs  have  alone  rivalled  tbe 
of  legislative  debates.    Few  (Mf  the 
the  dder  Pitt  have  heea  exactly  rmriad. 

tj  hmrmra 


enough  remains  to  show  that  they  1 
been  surpassed  in  mi\)esty  and  eflbcC  Sa 
power  of  extemporixlAg  was  the  reward  d  s 
severe  course  of  training  at  Oxford ;  tmk  ^m 
entering  parliament  at  the  age  of  M  ht  ft- 
mained  silent  for  nearly  a  year,  outMkj  mttf 
ing  the  character  of  the  hooae.  Thi  iiaufci* 
his  public  life,  amid  akknesa  and  pern.  W  m- 
tained  the  passionate  energy  wl 
passa^  in  his  addresses  that  were  i 
resistible.  The  two  discnsslona  i&  "w 
eloquence  was  chiefly  diq>li^«d  were  cbea  it- 
lating  to  the  elections  of  Wilkes  astti  to  Ifcs 
American  war.  The  younger  Pitt  wee  tr^Hl 
from  childhood  for  his  oratorical  rarsg;  mi 
while  he  lacked  the  earnestness  and  vtrif  »* 
a^fination  of  his  father,  he  was  elliMtite  A<^ 
his  grasp  of  intellect,  mastery  of  -"V^ih,  pew 
of  oontemptnoua  sarcasm,  and  aonotwu  mm^ 
elation.  The  artless  and  ricoroQs  speech*  nf 
Fox  rank  higher  as  specimetts  of  cnaof?; 
though  he  aflirmed  that  a  speech  whidb  f^* 
well  must  necessarily  have  been  «  bad  mm. 
He  attributed  his  success  as  «  debater  to  a  m- 
olution,  which  he  fonned  when  very  yMft 
to  speak  well  or  ill  at  least  once  erery'akijL 
The  failure  of  Burke  to  affect  hk  heereri  llm^ 
trates  the  saying  of  Demosthcttes,  that  t^ 
chief  exdellenoe  of  oratory  < 
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k>  angraoefal  and  Mgid  was  his  manner,  and 
lo  nnakilftil  was  he  in  adapting  his  ideas  to 
he  capacities  or  humor  of  the  audience,  that 
16  obtained  the  nickname  of  "  the  dinner  bell,'' 
>ecaiise  his  rising  to  speak  was  the  signal  for 
he  aadienoe  to  withdraw  to  dinner.  Tet  his 
peeches  remain  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
hat  class  of  literature.  The  speech  of  Sheridan 
n  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  de- 
ilared  bj  Burke  **  the  most  splendid  effort  of 
eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which 
iiere  was  any  record  or  tradition.^'  All  of 
Sheridan's  speeches  cost  him  excessive  labor ; 
sven  his  jokes  passed  through  successive  edi- 
dons  on  pi^r,  and  were  subjected  to  long  re- 
rision  and  condensation,  and  then  kept  in 
readiness  for  a  fitting  occasion.  Before  his 
p:«atest  efforts,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire 
nto  the  country  and  give  himself  up  entirelj 
)o  studj.  He  not  only  elaborated  his  speeches 
:o  the  minutest  details,  but  for  the  most  part 
x>mmitted  them  accurately  to  memory.  £r- 
tkine,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  and  soldier, 
ichieyed  sudden  eminence  as  an  advocate ;  but 
lis  success  was  the  result  of  long  continued 
>reparation  in  debating  clubs.  Oanninjj^,  the 
nost  eminent  of  later  British  orators,  is  re- 
narkable  for  practising  skilM  appeals  to  the 
m agination  in  many  beautiful  and  poetical 
>ictures.  His  ingenuity  in  debating  a  delicate 
ind  hazardous  question  was  displayed  in  his 
irgument  against  parliamentary  reform  at  the 
deodon  dinner  at  Liverpool  in  1818,  in  his 
peeches  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on  the 
>rojected  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain  in 
1826.  Lord  Derby,  Kr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
tone  are  the  most  remarkable  of  living  British 
orators. — ^In  America,  the  statesmen  who  have 
teen  most  reputed  for  eloquence  are  Patrick 
lenry,  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Edward  Everett  The 
nterests  of  citizenship  under  a  popular  gov- 
imment  have  made  public  speaking  more 
xnnmon  and  animated  in  America  than  it  has 
>een  perhaps  since  the  republics  of  Greece 
ind  Kome. — ^In  the  early  church  the  most 
nilliant  preacher  was  Chrysostom,  who  had 
Liligently  studied  the  Greek  orators.  His 
lomilies,  though  sometimes  displaying  gor- 
leous  imagery,  were  eminently  practical,  con- 
isting  chiefly  of  simple  denunciations  of  vice 
nd  commendations  of  virtue.  Sermons  were 
ben  rarely  read  from  manuscript,  but  were 
aore  firequently  committed  to  memory.  Chry- 
ostom  states  that  his  subject  was  often  suff- 
ered to  him  while  on  his  way  to  the  chur<m. 
niH>ping,  shouting,  and  waving  of  kerchiefe, 
8  tokens  of  applause,  were  then  usual  in 
hurohes.  The  finest  examples  of  pulpit  elo-, 
uence  have  'probably  been  presented  by  the 
"rench  preacners  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Uasillon.  This  department  of  oratory  de- 
lined  durmg  the  18th  century,  but  has  been 
eyiyed  with  eminent  success  by  Lacordaire, 
od  Bavignan.  In  England,  Whitefield,  Chal- 
tarSy  and  Bobert  Hul  have  been  most  re- 


markable for  power  in  the  pulpit.  White- 
field  excited  the  highest  interest  not  only  of 
common  people,  but  of  court  beauties  and  of 
free-thinkers  like  Chesterfield,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Hume.  Hume  said  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  walk  20  miles  to  hear  hini;  and 
so  cool  and  calculating  a  person  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  prompted  by  one  of  his  charity  ser- 
mons, against  his  predetermination,  to  give 
all  his  coin.  He  is  stated  to  have  taken  les- 
sons of  Gkrrick,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ef- 
fect was  chiefly  due  to  his  manner.  His  rep- 
utation would  hate  been  greater  had  he  left 
no  published  sermons.  JDr.  Chakners  be- 
stowed the  severest  labor  upon  his  sermons. 
Eschewing  all  ornaments  of  style,  preserving 
his  broad  provincial  pronunciation,  advancing 
gradually  from  a  solemn  and  drawling  tone, 
it  was  only  when  near  the  close  that  he  rose 
to  the  full  power  of  his  eloquence.  His  power 
in  passages  is  likened  by  those  who  heara  him 
to  that  of  a  tempest;  and  on  condudhig  there 
is  said  to  have  been  invariably  a  deep  sigh  or 
gasp  for  breath  audible  through  the  entire  audi- 
ence. Bobert  Hall  never  dehvered  his  sermons 
from  manuscript,  but  either  committed  them 
to  memory,  or  preached  extemporaneously. 
His  voice  was  weak  and  shriU,  ana  he  made  it 
intense  and  effectiye  by  spealdnff  r^>idly.  His 
pubUshed  sermons  have  high  literary  merit 
— See  Haury,  Eaai  9ur  VHoquence  de  la  ehaire 
(Paris,  1810),  and  Hunt,  "Philosophy  of  Voice 
and  Speech"  (London,  1859). 
OBATOBY,  PmBSTs  of  the.    See  Pmssrs 

OF  THE  ObATORT. 

OBBIGNT,  Alotos  v\  a  French  naturalist, 
bom  in  Coueron,  Loire-Inf&rieure,  in  1802, 
died  in  Paris,  June  80, 1857.  He  was  educated 
at  La  Bochelle,  and  in  1824  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  by  a  paper  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  tiie  existence  of  many  creatures  not  pre* 
viously  observed.  In  1826  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  South  America,  which  he  ex- 
plored for  8  years,  from  Brazil  and  Peru  to 
Patagonia.  He  collected  many  valuable  his- 
torical MSS.,  86  vocabularies  of  American  lan- 
guages, 7,000  species  of  animals,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  entirely  neWj  and  2,600 
species  of  plants.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions and  labors  were  given  to  the  public  in  his 
Voyage  dam  VAmMque  du  Sud  (7  vols.  4to., 
1 885-^52),  which  was  printed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  He 
also  published  many  other  important  works  on 
natural  history  and  on  palsoontoloffy,  to  which 
his  later  years  were  particularly  devoted,  and 
on  which  he  lectured  m  the  museum  of  natural 
history  from  1886  to  1858. 

OBOAGNA,  or  Osgaona  (Akdbea  ni  Ciorx), 
an  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bom 
in  Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, died  in  1876  or  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  goldsmith  named  Clone, 
and  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of 
L'Archagnuolo  (the  archangel),  which  was  con- 
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traoted  into  Orcagna.  He  learned  design  under 
the  toition  of  his  flather,  and  was  instructed  in 
planting  bj  an  elder  brother,  Bernardo,  who 
was  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and  in  oonoert  with 
whom  he  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Btrozzi  chapel  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence.  His  most  memorable  pro- 
ductions in  this  art,  however,  are  the  series  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  Oampo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
executed  probablj  about  1886,  representing 
the  ''Triumph  of  Death,"  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment," and  ''  Hell."  These  works  hare  been 
greaUj  injured  hy  time  and  neglect  Thej 
were  profoundlj  studied  br  succeeding  piunt- 
ers,  and  Michel  Angelo  and  Baphael  borrowed 
largely  from  the  attitudes  ana  arrangements 
of  Orcagna.  As  a  sculptor  and  architect  Or- 
oagna  attained,   acooraing   to   YasarL  eyen 

greater  eminence  than  as  a  painter.  One  of 
is  most  celebrated  productions  was  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  San 
Michele  at  Florence,  apTramidal  altar  of  white 
marble  ornamented  with  sculptured  fig^ures, 
one  of  which  represents  the  artist  himself 
and  is  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date, 
1859.  The  church  itself  was  also  built  from 
his  designs;  but  his  masterpiece  in  architecture 
was  theLoggia  de*  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Qranduoa 
in  Florence,  of  which  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  could  produce  nothing  superior. 

OBOHESTRA  (Gr.  opr>i<rrpa\  that  pari  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  per- 
formed its  dances  and  evolutions.  It  was  circu- 
lar in  shape,  except  that  a  segment  was  appro* 
priated  to  the  stage,  extended  in  front  of  the 
spectators,  and  was  surrounded  bj  steps.  In 
modem  theatres  the  orchestra  is  the  space 
between  the  audience  and  the  stage  allotted  to 
the  musicians;  and  in  concert  rooms  it  is  a 
raised  platform  occupied  bj  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  the  instrumental 
performers  in  theatres  were  placed  in  a  box  on 
the  side  of  the  stage  and  out  of  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience;  but  their  present 
position,  both  in  respect  of  acoustic  effects  and 
of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  the  singers 
to  have  m  view  the  conductor,  is  considered 
superior. — ^The  term  b  more  commonly  applied 

gerhaps  to  a  bodv  of  instrumental  performers 
I  which  the  violin  family  predommates.  A 
body  of  musicians  using  principally  wind  instru- 
ments is  popularly  called  a  band.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  composition  of  an  orchestra 
is  afforded  by  Monteverde^s  opera  of  Or/eo^ 
performed  in  1604,  in  which  20  instruments 
of  the  violin  species  and  12  wind  instruments 
are  employed,  chiefly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
although  they  were  not  all  played  at  the  same 
time.  Subsequentiy  the  stringed  instruments 
were  increased  in  orchestras  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  kinds,  and  the  works  of 
Oavalli,  Oarissimi,  and  Lully  are  written  princi- 
pally for  violins,  violas  of  different  degrees  of 
power,  base  viols,  and  double  base  viols.  Lully 
sometimes  employed  flutes^  bassoons,  and  trom- 


bones; but  it  was  DoC  antfl  irfkar  Um 
Hay  dn*s  later  works  that  tk«  wind 
whether  of  brass  or  wood,  begsi  to  \m 
nized  as  an  important  and  indaad  aa 
sable  part  of  the  oroheatra.   AtJlM 
they  are  used  with  splendid 
bands,  and  in  the  works  of 
encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the 
ments,  which  should  always  b« 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  poiat 
all  the  rest  revolve.    The 
performers  in  a  grand  ordkestra  W 
60,  and  the  hall  wherein  tkey  pli^^ 
of  moderate  size ;  but  for  the 
80  and  upward  most  be 
gives  the  following  proportaods 
and  chorus  of  866  pmonaum^  i 
of  firstrate  power 

StHngtd,        '    '^'^^ 

FlntTldUiit..  SO 

B«coDd  do.....  80 

TloUs tS 

YloloneellM..  SO 

DottbldbMM.  10 
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ORCHIL.    SeeAncHZL. 

OROHIS,  the  ancient  name  «f  wk  < 
nous,  gynandrous  plant,  with  abowy  i 
tuberous  roots,  found  in  varioQaportaaacf  dM 
world,  but  sparingly  represented  tm  tke  Zwmi 
States.  It  belongs  to  the  nataral  order  ^  ifcs 
crehidaeett^  which  oomprisas  bmiij 
herbaceous,  and  distingnished  by 
ular  blossoms,  exhibit!^  singnlar  i 
and  grotesque  forms,  ^le  ae vend  ] 
flower  of  arckidae$m  are :  1,  tiM 
6  divisions,  the  8  outer  bcdng  aepai 
inner  petids,  of  which  the  upper 
with  an  appendage  called  the  Hd;  S,  tbeei^ 
umn,  which  is  nsnally  oompoM  of  a  m^ 
stamen  growing  into  and  oniong  wkk  tbas^ 
and  bcMing  a  2-oelled  anther;  t,  tbe  •vhjl 
which  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  taW  ^  Ita 
calyx,  and  is  often  so  twisted  whca  tbe  iaav 
is  about  to  expand  that  ita  back  widi  tba  %mm 
envelopes  Is  turned  to  the  front;  4.  (1m  friit  a 
l-ceUed,  8-valved  pod,  fiDed  with  wy  fas 
chaffy  seeds.  In  the  ordiia,  tha  flower  »  m- 
gent ;  the  sepala  and  petala  Deaiir  m 
of  them,  or  all  but  the  2  lower  srpais,  \ 
ing  upward  and  arching  over  the  t6km 
lip  turned  downward,  ooaleaeiBg  wkh  &•  haa 
of  the  column,  and  spurred  at  tha  baaa  mdm- 
neath ;  the  anther  edla  %  oontigoooa  tmL  f*^ 
allel ;  the  pollinia  or  poQen  masaaa  %  •■» 
oealed  in  the  hood  of  the  style, 
division  of  the  genus  is  into 
^arcfthu.  Of  the  European  speciaa  of  tha  \ 
mer  we  have  the  ^rthu  w  sola  fa  of 
which  grows  in  meadows,  and  baa  < 
divided  roots,  spotted  kftvea,  iowara 
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Knrne  on  a  loose  spike,  sepals  reflezed,  lip  8- 
obedy  the  intennediate  lobe  emarginate,  spar 
dant  horizontal;  another  is  the  spotted  or- 
ihia  (O.  maculata^  lonn.),  with  palmate  roots, 
potted  leaves,  a  conical  flower  spike,  recnrred 
epala,  an  aoatelj  8-lobed  lip,  and  a  slender 
^endmons  spur.    Of  the  latter  division,  herar* 
Aif,  maj  be  cited  the  helmet  orchis  (0,  morio^ 
inn.),  growing  on  dry  hillsides,  wim  globose 
oots,  ^visions  of  the  nerianth  obtuse,  conniv- 
ng  into  the  form  of  a  helmet,  lip  large  with  8 
»btiise  lobes,  spur  obtuse,  cylindrical,  ascend- 
ng,  or  horizontaL — Other  ^ed  genera  bear 
he  name  of  orchis,  of  which  the  bee  orchis 
ophryt  apifera^  linn.)  is  a  plant  a  foot  high 
nth  a  few  large  and  rather  distant  flowers  on 
he  spike ;  the  sepals  are  whitish  tinged  with 
Hirple,  the   lip  velvetty,-  brown   varie^ted 
vith  yellow ;  it  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
»a  chalky  calcareous  soils,  and  very  hand- 
ome,  as  well  as  singularly  curious.    The  fly 
orchis  (0,  m%uc\fera^  linn.)  is  a  more  slender 
»lAiit  with  purplish  flowerk  the  sepals  green, 
he  petals  narrow,  the  lipoi  &  purplish  brown 
jid  peculiar  in  shape.    The  spider  orchis  {0. 
^anet/eroj  Linn.)  has  greenish  flowers,  with  a 
lairy  dark  brown  lip,  covered  with  pale  or 
'ellowish  lines.    In  these  and  similar  species 
he  shape  of  the  lip  combined  with  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  floral  organs  gives  rise  to  the  trivial 
lames,  which  convey  the  appearance  that  each 
lower  presents.  These  several  kinds  are  not  un- 
ommon  in  Europe. — ^The  showy  orchis  (orehit 
p€etabili$,  Linn.)  appears  in  May  on  the  hills 
rhere  there  are  rich  woodlands,  from  north- 
m  New  England  to  Kentucky ;  it  is  a  conspic- 
loua  little  plant,  whose  roots  consist  of  thick 
leehy  fibres,  its  leaves  2,  ovate,  shining,  its 
lower  stem  6-angled,  with  a  few  flowers  hav- 
D^  pinkish-purple  sepals  and  petals  all  arched 
T  vaulted,  and  an  ovate,  unmvided  white  lip. 
Hher  North  American  orchises  are  arranged 
tnder  different  genera  established  on  account 
•f  some  particular  and  diverse  structure  of  the 
lower.    Thus  in  gymnadenia  of  Robert  Brown, 
be  glands  upon  tiie  stigma,  which  are  covered 
a  orchuj  are  bare,  naked  or  exposed,  as  seen 
a  the  8-too1bed  orchis  (0,  tridentata^  Lindley), 
small,  slender-stemmed  plant,  with  fleshy, 
brona  roots,  a  single,  oblong,  obtuse  leaf^ 
pike  of  6  to  12  flowers,  small  flowers  of  a 
ellowish  color,  seen  in  wet  woods  of  the  north- 
m  states ;  and  in  G.  flana  (lind.),  with  an  ob- 
>ng,  cylindrical  spike  densely  covered  with 
range  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  Jul^  in 
he  wet  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
nd  at  Uie  south.    The  genus  platanthera  of 
tichard  is  founded  unon  the  2  naked  glands 
eing  widely  separatea  and  the  anther  cells 
Iverging  below.    In  this,  of  the  species  bear- 
1^  a  single  leaf  only,  we  have  the  dwarf 
rchis  (P.  obttuaUt^  lind.),  with  an  obovate, 
btose  leaf^  a  spike  loosely  set  with  5  to  10 
owera,  the  upper  sepal  of  the  flower  broad 
nd  rounded,  the  petals  bluntly  triangular,  the 
p  linear,  entire,  bearing  2  small  tubercles  at 


bas^  and  the  spur  curved.    It  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  on  hig^  mountions 
from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Lake  Superior. 
Of  the  species  having  a  2-leaved  scape  may  be 
mentioned  the  large,  round-leaved  orchis  (P. 
orbieulat€k,  lind.),  with  very  large,  orbicular 
leaves,  which  are  spread  flat  upon  the  ground, 
the  flowers  spreading,  greenish  white  in  a  looae 
raceme.  It  is  a  conspicuous  plant  in  rich  wood- 
lands fr*om  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  aoA 
southward  along  the  Alleghanies.    The  norths 
em  white  orchis  (P.  dHatatOy  Lind.)  representa 
a  secti<m  of  these  plants  which  have  lea^ 
stems ;  it  bears  a  wand-like  spike  of  whitira 
flowers  with  linear,  lanceolate  petds.    It  ia 
common  at  the  northward  in  cold  peat  bogs, 
blossoming  in  June  and  July.    There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  with  leafy  stems,  such  as  the 
vellow  fringed  orchis  (P.  etVtarw,  Lind.).  hav- 
ing a  short  spike  of  showy  flowers  of  a  oright 
orange  yellow,  the  petals  linear,  fringed  at  the 
apex,  the  lip  oblonff  and  fhmished  with  a  very 
long  and  capillary  fringe ;  it  is  common  at  the 
south,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August    In  the 
peat  meadows  at  the  north  is  found  the  ex- 
quisite white  fringed  orchis  (P.  hlephairigloU 
m^  Lind.),  with  pure  white  flowers,  the  petals 
roatulate,  slightly  cut  or  toothed  at  the  apices, 
the  lip  oblong  with  the  mar^  irregularly 
fringea.  The  ragged  orchis  (P.  laeerOy  Gray)  is 
common  by  the  roadsides  of  E.  Massachusetts, 
and  found  in  other  parts  of  New  England ;  its 
stem  b  about  a  foot  hi^h,  bearmg  oUong  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  raceme  of 
many  pale  yellowish  green  flowers,  the  lip  jag^ 
ged  or  torn  into  a  few  capillary  lobes.    The 
small  purple  fringed  orchis  (P.  p$yehode$,  Gray) 
has  a  stem  2  feet  high  furnished  with  severs! 
oblong  leaves  passing  into  linear  bracts,  and 
endinff  in  a  large  spike  of  purple  flowers  with 
spreamng  petals,  the  two  outer  of  which  are 
fringed ;  it  is  common  in  meadows.    The  large 
purple  fringed  orchis  (P.  Jknbriata^  Lind.)  is 
an  elegant  plant,  whicn  sometimes  grows  up- 
ward of  2  feet  high,  with  a  thick,  angular,  fistu- 
lous stem,  oblong-oval,  obtuse  leaves,  an  oval- 
oblong  many-flowered  spike,  petals  of  the  flow- 
ers pale  purple,  the  2  inner  ones  cut  or  fringed 
on  the  whole  of  their  sides.    It  occurs  in 
abundance  in  some  portions  of  New  England. 
The  great  purple  orchis  (P.peratMmOy  Gray) 
has  large,  showy,  violet-purple  flowers,  the  lip 
paler  and  very  ample,  its  divisions  toothed  and 
cut  but  not  fringed.    It  is  a  western  and  south- 
em  species,  and  grows  iu  moist  meadows. — 
When  cultivated,  the  ordns  will  codtinue  for  a 
few  years  in  the  garden,  but  the  flner  sorts  re- 
quire more  moisture  than  can  be  readily  fi- 
nished.   From  the  roots  of  several  European 
species  a  nutritious  article  of  diet  called  salep 
is  obtained.    Such  species  have  each  two  tu- 
bers charged  with  nutritious  matter,  one  of 
which  feeds  the  flower  stem  of  the  current 
year,  and  the  other  is  reserved  by  the  plant 
for  a  similar  use  in  the  succeeding  year,    ^e 
latter  is  selected  for  the  salep ;  the  other,  being 
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nearlj  exhausted  of  its  starch  bj  the  growth 
of  Uie  plant,  is  broken  off  and  thrown  awaj. 
After  tne  selected  tubers  hare  been  cleaned 
and  peeled  of  their  exterior  brown  skin,  thej 
are  £ied  in  an  oven  until  they  exchange  their 
opaqueness  for  a  semi-transparent,  horn-like 
hue.  ^en  used,  they  are  boiled  in  water  or 
in  milk  to  the  required  consistency,  the  result 
beiuff  a  thick  mucila^ous  fluid  much  used  as 
a  drmk  by  hard-working  people ;  it  is  said  to 
contain  more  nutriment  m  proportion  to  its 
bulk  than  any  other  known  substance,  its  con- 
stituents being  bassorine,  gum,  and  starch.  In 
Turkey  and  in  Persia,  where  it  is  prepared 
from  some  particular  species  of  orchis  nanve  to 
those  countries,  salep  is  held  in  high  esteem ; 
it  is  lU^ewise  a  favorite  food  with  pedestrian 
trarellers  in  wild  deserts  and  uninhabited  re- 
gioua.  With  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions, 
tibe  orchids  in  general  are  of  little  utility, 
though  tiieir  bewity  and  graceful  or  singular 
structure  are  adapted  to  please  the  eye. 

ORDEAIi,  an  ancient  form  of  trial,  to  deter- 
mine, by  a  supposed  reference  to  the  Judgment 
of  God,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ardaly  compounded,  according  to  Spelman  and 
Ducange,  of  ^,  great,  and  dcel,  judgment;  ac- 
cording to  Lye  and  Bosworth,  of  or,  without, 
and  £bIj  difference,  signifying  a  Judgment 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  ordeal 
usually  went  under  the  name  of  judicium  Dei 
(judgment  of  God),  or  vulgaris  furgatio  (com- 
mon purgation),  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  canon- 
ical purgation,  in  which  the  person  cleared 
himself  by  oath.  The  earliest  allusion  we  have 
in  regard  to  this  practice  is  found  in  the  laws 
of  Moses  (Numbers  v.),  according  to  which 
the  Hebrew  woman  suspected  of  adultery  is  to 
drink  the  "waters  of  jealousy,"  which  if  she 
is  guilty  will  cause  "her  belly  to  swell  and 
thigh  to  rot."  There  is,  however,  no  case  on 
record  in  Scripture  in  which  this  regulation 
was  carried  out.  Grotius,  in  his  commentary 
upon  this  chapter,  mentions  several  instances 
of  trial  by  water  among  the  people  of  Bithynia, 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries.  Trial  by  ordeal 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  known  in  Greece, 
as  in  Uie  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles  a  sentinel 
who  had  failed  in  fulfilling  a  trust  committed 
to  his  charge,  is  represented  as  declaring  that 
he  is  ready  to  "  handle  hot  iron  and  walk  over 
fire"  to  prove  his  innocence;  and  this,  the 
scholiast  observes,  was  a  usual  method  of  pur- 

Sition.  In  modern  Europe,  ordeals  came  earlv 
to  common  use,  and  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  histonr  of  its  jurisprudence.  They 
were  of  several  kinds,  of  which  the  trials  by 
fire  and  by  water  were  most  usual.  "Fire 
ordeal,"  says  Blackstone,  "was  performed 
either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pounds  weight;  or  else  by  walking  barefoot 
and  blindfold  over  9  red-hot  ploughshares, 
laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances;  and  if 
the  party  escaped  being  hurt,  he  was  a^udged 


innocent;  but  if  it  happened  otherviie,  m 
without  collusion  it  genenlly  did,  be  vu  (b« 
condemned  as  guilty."  The  tri^  br  firt  va 
the  one  commonly  in  use  amonf  tbe  bi|^ 
orders,  and  several  instanoet  are  rwordad  ■ 
which  noble  females  by  meins  of  it  Tiaduti4 
their  claims  to  chastity;  the  motbtf  of  Kec 
Edward  the  Ck>nfe8sor  is  said  in  tbii  mmm 
to  have  established  her  reputation  wba  m 
pected  of  a  criminal  intimacy  nitb  AIwijk 
bishop  of  Winchester,  but  tbe  itory  nob 

Sroof. — The  trial  by  water,  the  origjn  fi  wtiA 
I  usually  ascribed  to  Pope  Engemns  m  w 
confined  chiefiy  to  the  lower  chtfMt»  lad  ra 
of  two  kinds,  that  by  boiling  wtUr  aad  dtf 
by  cold  water.  In  the  former,  tbe  iadiriW 
thrust  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water  bii  am,  vkad, 
when  withdrawn,  was  bound  im  lad  mK 
and'at  the  end  of  8  days  examined.  If  Mtnei 
of  scald  appeared,  he  was  declared  isiocA 
From  this  practice  is  derived  tbepofvltf  e* 
pression  of  being  in  hot  water,  in  tbeeoU 
water  ordeal  the  individual  was  throii  iu 
the  water,  and  if  he  floated  witboot  vwmaa^ 
he  was  considered  guilty ;  but  if  be  tak,  bo 
was  deemed  innocent  and  drawn  oit  itnee 
of  this  practice  lasted  until  a  late  pviodia  tbe 
case  of  persons  suspected  of  vitdunft,  ia 
which  the  unhappv  victim,  witb  tbe  ri^  «* 
bound  to  the  left  leg  and  the  left  vn  to  6i 
right  leg,  was  cast  into  some  pood,  end  if  tW 
bcily  floated  the  charge  was  tboofbt  t#W 
proved;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bad  thifm 
fortune  to  be  drowned,  the  famoevee  d^ 
accused  was  clearly  established.  A  \axi^ 
kind  of  water  ordeal  prevailed  in  lUikc. 
where  the  suspected  onminal  wai  obfifi'ti 
swim  across  a  large  stream  abounding  ii  (To» 

diles.  As,  according  to  Blackstone^  b«tt  » 
trial  by  fire  and  the  trial  by  water  eow  ■ 
performed  bv  deputy,  the  principal  iwvb* 
for  the  result,  and  the  deputy  only  ^f**^ 
on  some  corporeal  pain  for  hire  or  for  V0^ 
ship,  language  has  preserved  a  rtfc  rfg 
practice  in  tibe  expression  "togotbn^=^ 
and  water  to  serve  one."— The  oor»«d,  ortj 
by  the  hallowed  bread  and  chee«<,  weyggT 
practised  by  ecclesiastics.  A  monel «  »» 
or  of  cheese,  loaded  with  imprccatJoa^  ^ 
given  the  accused  to  eat  along  witb  tbe ««» 
rist ;  and  if  the  person  wer^  gtiilty,  ^  ••J^ 
lieved  he  could  not  swallow  it  It » ■»»» 
in  this  manner  was  choked  Godwin,*** *^ 
Kent,  who  had  been  charged  witb  tbe  i** 
of  the  brother  of  Edward  the  C^onftwr* 
trace  of  the  custom  survived  in  certain  p««* 
of  abjuration,  such  as :  "  I  will  take  tbt  ■«» 
ment  upon  it,"  and  "  yUj  this  wmA  *• «? 
last"  The  ordeal  of  the  croai  wae  rf  «»• 
kinds.  In  civil  suits,  the  two  oootettfiaf  fT 
ties  held  up  their  arms  in  the  fon»  <f  f  ^T^ 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  maJBtaJaata* 
wearisome  position  the  longer  was  •J'J 
victorious.  In  criminal  cases,  two  bw*^ 
wood  were  taken,  on  one  of  which  wiactf  oj 
figure  of  the  cross.    Thetewerewiaifsd^" 
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wool  and  laid  either  on  the  altar  or  on  the 
relics  of  some  saint.  An  attending  priest  took 
np  one  of  these  at  hazard,  and  if  it  chanced  to 
be  the  one  with  the  cross  engraved  npon  it, 
the  accnsed  was  pronounced  kmocent;  but  if 
the  other,  guilty.  The  ordeal  of  the  bier,  which 
lasted  even  into  the  18th  oenturj,  was  common 
in  cases  of  murder,  and  existed  from  a  very 
earlj  period.  The  murdered  man  was  laid 
upon  a  bier,  and  the  suspected  criminal  was 
obliged  to  touch  his  body,  and  particularly 
the  wound.  K  blood  flowed,  if  foam  appeared 
at  the  mouth,  or  if  the  body  moved,  the  charge 
was  deemed  to  be  proved. — ^The  ordeal  of  battle 

Ssee  Appeal),  from  which  arose  the  modem 
tuel,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among  the 
ancients,  except  by  a  Spanish  tribe  mentioned 
iQ  livy  (xxviU.  cap.  21)  as  accustomed  in  this 
manner  to  settle  their  civil  suits,  when  ^hey 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  any  other  so- 
lution.   It  sprang  up,  however,  at  an  early 
period  in  nearly  every  nation  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, and  is  spoken  of  in  almost  every  collec- 
tion of  the  barbarian  laws,  except  in  those  of 
the  Visigoths,  whose  jurispmdence  followed  to 
a  great  extent  the  Koman,  and  those  of  the 
A^lo-Saxons,  although  it  prevailed  among 
tiie  Saxons  and  Jutes  of  Germany.    William 
the  Conqueror  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
Englimd.    Pecretals  were  issued  against  this 
m^od  of  deciding  disputes  by  Pope  Alexander 
in.  in  1179  and  by  Innocent  m.  in  1216,  and 
Louis  IX.  abolished  it  in  the  ordinance  of 
1260.    From  this  time  the  practice,  though 
sanctioned  several  times  by  sovereigns,  fell 
gradually  into  disuse.    There  were  other  forms 
of  ordeal,  chiefly  local,  such  as  the  weighing  of 
witches,  practised  in  Pmssia  in  the  17th  and 
in  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry.    If  they  were  exceedingly  light,  they  were 
declared  guilty.    As  late  as  1728  some  witches 
were  weighed  at  Szegedin  in  Hungary. — ^The 
practice  of  these  ordeals  sprang  from  a  super- 
stitions belief  that  a  just  God  would  interiere 
to  punish  the  guilty,  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
rerjr  necessities  of  an  age  of  violence,  which 
required  for  innocence  every  chance  for  safety, 
however  idight    With  such  respect  were  they 
regarded  that  Eadmer,  the  contemporary  his- 
torian of  the  reign  of  William  Eufus,  could 
express  in  no  stronger  language  the  depth  of 
wickedness  into  whidi  that  monarch  had  sunk, 
than  by  saying  that  he  disbelieved  in  "the 
judgments  of  God.*^    Tet,  although  ordeals 
were  performed  upon  consecrated  ground,  and 
thougn  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  John  the 
clergy  of  inland  had  the  privilege  of  using 
the  judicium  /en%  aqucsy  et  ignis,  the  church 
early  and  eamestly  endeavored  to  do  away 
with   this  monstrous   perversion  of  Judicial 
forms.    Decretals  were  Issued  against  the  prac- 
tice.    The  canon  law  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
woiic  of  the  devil ;  and  the  increasing  use  of 
this  and  of  the  Roman  law  soon  caused  ordeals 
to    fall  into  disfavor.    The  temporal  power,. 
moreover,  came  finally  to  the  aid  of  the  spirit- 


ual, and  by  the  16th  century  the  practice  with 
a  few  exceptions  had  been  given  up.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Ooke,  it  was  abolished  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  were  artificial  prepara- 
tions for  warding  oflf  the  injurious  effects  of 
these  trials,  which,  though  well  known  to  the 
cler^,  were  calculated  to  excite  tibe  wonder  of 
the  Ignorant.  Moreover,  there  was  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  proceedings  much  room  for  fraud, 
which  unquestionably  was  liberally  practised. 
— Ordeals  were  by  no  means  confin^  to  Eu- 
rope, but  seem  to  have  been  used  among  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  barbarous  and  partially 
civilized  nations  all  over  the  globe.  In  Hindo- 
stan  especially  the  system  was  thoroughlydevel- 
oped,  as  appears  from  a  statement  by  Warren 
Hastings  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Eesearches,"  in  which  the  9  following  kinds  of 
ordeal  are  enumerated :  1.  Ordeal  by  the  bal- 
ance. In  this  the  suspected  person,  after  hav- 
ing fasted  a  whole  day.  was  careftilly  weighed. 
The  principal  points  or  the  accusation,  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  were  then  bound  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  again  placed  in  the  scales, 
where  if  he  weighed  more  than  before  he  was 
held  to  be  guilty ;  if  less,  innocent ;  and  if  the 
same,  the  trial  was  repeated.  2.  Ordeal  by  fire. 
An  excavation  was  made  in  the  ground  9  hands 
long,  2  spans  broad,  and  one  span  deep,  and 
was  filled  with  fire  of  pippal  wood.  Upon  this 
the  accused  walked  barefooted,  and  if  unhurt 
was  a^udged  to  be  guiltless.  8.  Ordeal  by 
water.  In  this  the  suspected  criminal  stood  in 
water  up  to  his  navel,  and  near  him  a  Brahmin 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand.  Three  arrows  being 
shot  on  the  ground  by  a  soldier,  a  man  was 
despatched  to  bring  back  the  furthest,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  it  up  another  was  sent 
frt)m  the  edge  of  the  water  for  the  remaining 
two.  At  that  moment  the  accused,  grasping 
the  leg  or  staff  of  the  Brahmin,  was  to  dive 
into  the  water,  and  if  he  remained  under  until 
the  two  men  retumed,  he  was  declared  to  be 
innocent.  In  the  villages  near  Benares,  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  under  without  raising  his 
head  until  a  man  walked  leisurely  50  paces. 
4.  Ordeal  by  poison.  The  supposed  guilty 
party  ate  7i  barleycorns  of  poison,  mixed  in 
192  barleycorns  of  clarified  butter ;  and  if  the 
preparation  produced  no  visible  effect,  he  was 
declared  to  be  innocent.  According  to  another 
method,  a  hooded  snake  was  placed  in  a  deep 
earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  took  out  with 
his  hand  a  ring,  seal,  or  coin  dropped  into  it; 
if  bitten,  he  was  considered  ^il^ ;  if  not,  in- 
nocent. 5.  Ordeal  by  the  euhe.  In  this  the 
accused  drank  8  draughts  of  water,  in  which 
images  of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  of  other  deities 
had  been  washed  for  this  purpose;  and  if 
within  14  days  he  became  unwell,  he  was 
deemed  a  criminal.  6.  Ordeal  by  rioe.  In 
case  of  theft,  some  dry  rice  was  weighed  with 
the  sacred  stone,  called  salgram,  or  certain 
tHaeoB  were  read  over  it.  Of  tiiis  the  suspected 
persons  were  to  chew  a  quantity,  and  then 
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tiirow  it  out  npon  leaves  of  pippal,  snd  if  it 
oame  oat  of  the  mouth  of  anj  one  arj  or  stained 
with  blood,  that  one  was  held  to  be  gwltj  and 
the  rest  were  acquitted.  7.  Ordeal  bj  hot  oil ; 
and  8,  ordeal  bj  hot  iron.  These  were  very 
much  the  same  as  the  hot  water  and  hot  iron 
ordeals  of  Europe.  9.  The  ordeal  br  images. 
In  this  a  diver  image  called  Dharma,  the  gemua 
of  justice,  and  a  daj  or  iron  one  called  Adhar- 
ma,  were  thrown  together  into  an  earthen  Jar, 
and  the  accused  was  convicted  or  acquitted  ao> 
cording  as  he  brought  out  the  former  or  the 
latter ;  or  the  figure  of  one  deitj  was  painted 
on  white  doth,  and  that  of  the  other  upon 
black,  and  these  were  rolled  up  in  the  excre- 
ment of  cows  in  separate  balls,  and  cast  into  a 
vessel,  after  which  the  procedure  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  instance. — Ordeals  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  chieflj  the  trials  by  fire  and  hj 
water,  are  found  among  the  Chinese,  the  na- 
tives of  Peffu,  of  Congo,  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  the  tribes  of  Asiatic  Eussia.  In  Seneffam- 
bia  an  application  of  red-hot  iron  is  made  to 
the  tongue  of  the  supposed  criminal.  In  Siam 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  placed  toge- 
ther in  one  spot,  and  a  tiger  was  let  loose  upon 
them.  If  one  was  spared,  he  was  considered 
innocent;  if  both  were  destroyed,  they  were 
both  deemed  guilt j ;  and  if  both  were  spared, 
thej  were  coinpelled  to  undergo  some  more 
certain  test.  The  missionary  Krapf^  in  his 
'^Travels  and  Researches  in  Eastern  Africa," 
mentions,  as  in  use  among  the  Wanaka  tribe, 
the  ordeals  of  the  hatchet,  of  the  copper  kettle, 
of  the  needle,  and  of  the  piece  of  bread.  The 
first  two  were  analogous  to  the  hot  iron  ordeal 
and  the  last  to  the  corsned  of  Europe.  In  the 
ordeal  of  the  needle,  a  red-hot  needle  was 
drawn  through  the  lips  of  the  alleged  criminal, 
and  if  blood  fiowed  from  the  wound,  he  was 
deemed  guilty;  but  if  none,  innocent. — In  Ma- 
dagascar the  trial  by  ordeal  is  still  generally 
practised  by  legal  authority.  The  supposed 
criminal  is  made  to  drink  a  decoction  of  a  poi- 
sonous fruit  called  the  tangerut^  a  small  dose  of 
which  acts  as  an  emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is 
fataL  By  managing  the  size  of  the  dose,  those 
who  administer  it  can  decide  the  result 

ORDSRICUS  VITALIS,  an  English  priest 
and  chronicler,  born  at  Attinge&am,  near 
ShrewsbuiT  (now  Atcham,  Shropshire),  Feb. 
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the  monastery  of  St  Evroult  at  Ouche  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  passed  most  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  an  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy,**  which  begins  with  the  time 
of  Christ  and  concludes  with  the  year  1141. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Duchesne^s  BUtorim 
Normannorum  Seriptoret  (1619),  and  there  is  a 
ffood  English  translation  by  T.  Forester,  form- 
ing 4  vols,  of  Bohn*s  "  Antiquarian  Library." 

ORDERS,  Rbuoioub.  See  Rsuoious  Ob- 
dibs,  and  MovAomsM . 

ORDINARY  (Roman  Uiw,^tii«9<>n2«nartiM), 
in  its  proper  sense,  or  that  which  it  bore  in  the 
Roman  law,  a  Judge  who  took  cognizance  of 


oaoses  in  the  regular  coune  and  proMr  ri^ 
of  his  ofllce,  and  not  by  wav  of  speeSal  dep^ 
tion.  This  acceptation  of  tha  word  is  vary  a> 
aotly  preserved  in  the  eccleaiaatical  law,  tfcfml 
in  books  of  the  common  law  the  bUiop  who  k 
the  ordinary  in  England  is  fainillariy  rcteni 
to  as  **  one  who  lu»  ordinary  JnriaifieliflB  h 
causes  eodedastical."  Tht  linhop  at  mtk  S»- 
oese  is  the  ordinary  therein.  In  Tirtaa  of  Ui 
office  he  oertifiea  excommnnkationa,  Urn  lav- 
ftdness  of  marriages,  and  the  like  < 
and  spiritual  matters,  to  the  ooorta  ct< 
law.    Formerly,  and  nntfl  the  tCatate  8 


beth,  0.  4,  under  claim  of  the  beocill  <tf  don. 
he  asserted  an  exclusive  Juriadietioft  ow  la 
derks.    But  the  particular  and  mo 

Slicial  function  of  the  ordinarr 
grant  of  probate  of  wills  and 
mentary.    Of  these  matten  the  bi 
certain  cases,  the  archbiahopa,  bad 
centuries,  ana  until  very  recMitly,  cxcI«kt« 
risdictioa.  Ithasbeenmnoh '' 


ocb 


the  probate  of  wills  and  the  grantiM  t^mham- 
istrations  were  matters  entirely  and  oricau^y 
of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  It  u  mam  tkm  bis- 
ter opinion  that  they  were  not,  bat  chat  they 
belonged  to  the  county  oonrta,  or  to  tba  eoarto 
baron  of  the  lords  of  manors.  CcftaiBlT  tksae 
courts  existed  and  wills  were  mads  Mate  wk 
ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  was  estah&bcd.  Af- 
ter that  was  done,  and  until  the  taaa  of  ife 
conquest,  the  bishop  sat  with  the  evi  la  tht 
county  court  The  ^iritual  and 
courts  were  separated  m  the  time  of  Wu 
L,  but  it  is  not  dear  to  which  of  the  two  «W 
cognizsnce  of  wills  was  intrusted.  Bet  Red- 
man asserts,  mainly  on  the  aothority  of  GW 
vil,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry  L  and  ITan 
n.  testamentary  causes  were  re^nlbsriy  \amk 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Since  tbit  sss 
the  probate  jurisdiction  of  all  the  < 
been  in  the  blBhops*  or  arobbi^iaps' 
and  from  it  the  forms  and  methcMl  of  ^ 
jurisdiction  were  borrowed  in  the  Ua 
States,  with  more  or  less  change.  Kov,  hc«* 
ever,  by  the  *'  probate  act"  of  20  aad  SI  Tk- 
toria  (1857).  and  bv  an  additinnal  act  of  lbs 
next  year,  the  whole  of  the  probele 
tion  of  Enaland  is  taken  frooi  the 
and  vested  m  a  court  of  nrobate,  f  laisiitiaft  if 
one  judge,  who  may  also  be  judge  of  adaisaltT^ 
and  who  exercises  this  jnrisdictioii  ovtr  sE 
parts  of  England.  These  statutea  prxynAs  frr 
the  manner  of  its  exercise^  and  adopt  aD  <  ' 
ing  usages  and  rules,  with  as  little 
possible;  even  the  subordinate  olleei 
expressly  retained  by  name,  and  their 
and  official  names  are,  for  the  moat  pert,  < 
unaffeoted.^In  the  United  Statea  the  oOc 
whom  probate  of  wills  is  committed  is  eallad  to 
some  judge  of  probate,  in  others  or£&ary  xt^ 
ter,  or  surrogate,    ^ee  Pbobats.) 

ORDINATION,  the  act  of  oonftrriiv  hc(r 
orders,  or  of  initiating  a  person  into  tW  aiiB- 
istry  of  religion,  or  setting  him  apert  for  frr* 
forming  ecclesiastical  rites  and  dstiea.     A2 
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lie  Ohristiin  denomimitions  which  have  a  spe- 
sial  ministrj  use  some  kind  of  ordination,  but 
iieir  opinion!  sreatlj  differ  respecting  the  an- 
hori^  bj  whicn  it  is  conferred,  its  essence,  and 
ts  effeot.  The  Roman  Oatholio,  the  eastern 
Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  and  Jacobite), 
ind  <khe  Protestant  Episcopal  dmrches  agree  in 
nffiwt|tlning  that  ordmation  is  a  prerogative  of 
he  bishops.  The  Roman  Oatnolic  and  the 
lastem  churches,  and  the  "  High  Ohorch*' 
>art7  of  ihe  Protestant  Episcopal  dmrch,  denj 
he  validity  of  the  orders,  and  even  the  exist- 
iDce,  of  a  dmrdi  where  there  is  no  bishop, 
rhe  PSresbyterian  churches,  on  the  contrary, 
lold  that  the  presbjteiy  have  authority  for 
his  purpose,  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
Lre  in  Scripture  the  same,  and  not  distinct  or- 
lers  or  ofScers.  Among  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, ilie  ordination  of  their  miiidstry  takes 
>laoe  in  the  annual  conference,  with  a  president 
kt  its  head  and  without  the  imposition  of  hands, 
^jnong  the  Oalvinistic  Methodists,  ordination 
s  performed  by  the  sanction  and  assistance  of 
heir  own  ministers.  Amons  the  Independents 
ind  Baptists,  the  power  of  ordination  lies  in  the 
tODgregation,  which  tries  the  qualifications  of 
he  candidate,  and  gives  him  a  call  to  be  its 
oinister.  lliis  call  being  accepted,  ministerial 
brethren  of  standing  assemble  to  examine  his 
redentials  and  to  inquire  as  to  his  religious  and 
aoral  character  and  his  theological  views; 
ind  should  all  these  prove  satisfactory,  they 
»rdain  him  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 
[lie  society  of  i'riends  rdect,  together  with  a 
pecial  ministerial  office,  all  ceremonies  of  ordi- 
lation  for  those  who  speak  in  their  meeting 
relieving  that  the  qualifications  for  the  mims- 
ry  of  &e  gospel  are  the  special  gift  of  the 
;reat  Head  of  tne  church,  bestowed  both  upon 
aen  and  women,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
alent,  or  learning,  and  must  be  received  from 
lim  through  the  revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the 
teart. — ^As  to  the  qualifications  required  in  a 
Andidate  for  ordination,  aU  denominations  seek 
previously  to  ascertain  his  moral  and  religious 
haracter  and  the  conformity  of  his  theological 
iewB  with  those  of  the  denomination  or  the 
«rticalar  church  which  he  is  to  serve.  Some 
hnrohes  have  specified  more  prerequisites.  In 
he  ^uroh  of  Eng^d,  and  the  oUier  Protes- 
ant  Episcopal  churches  which  agree  with  it 
a  doctrine  and  church  government,  a  candi- 
[ate  must  be  28  years  of  age  before  he  can  be 
rrdained  deacon,  and  full  24  before  he  can  be 
ordained  priest.  He  is  also  obliged  to  subscribe 
o  the  80  articles.  The  councd  of  Trent  ap- 
pointed that  no  one  should  be  ordained  save 
hose  who  were  provided  with  a  benefice;  and 
his  practice  still  obtains  in  the  church  of  £ng- 
snd.  The  times  of  ordination  are  the  4  Sun- 
iajs  immediately  following  the  Ember  week ; 
.  A,  ihe  2d  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity  Sunday, 
nd  the  Sundays  following  the  first  Wednesday 
iter  Sept  14  and  Dec.  18.  These  are  the 
tated  tunes,  but  the  bishops  have  the  right, 
r  circumfltances  make  it  desirable^  to  ordain 


candidates  at  any  time.  In  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lio church  the  ordination  for  the  4  lower  or- 
ders may  be  bestowed  in  exceptional  cases  by 
Sriests,  but  that  for  the  8  higher  orders  (sub- 
eacon,  deacon,  and  priest)  is  reserved  to  the 
bishop.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  makes 
the  validity  of  an  ordination  dependent  on  the 
apostolic  succession  of  the  ordaining  bishops ; 
she  rejects  therefore  the  ordination  not  only 
of  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  but  also  of  the  An- 
glican church,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
has  not  proved  the  apostolic  succession  of  her 
bishops.  The  ordination  of  the  Greek  and  the 
other  eastern  churches  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
valid, but  only  as  illicit,  as  is  the  ordination 
by  any  bishop  who  is  not  in  communion  with 
the  pope. — ^As  to  the  essence  of  ordination,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  eastern  churches  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  7  sacraments,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Protestant  churches  it  is  only  a 
nte  for  setting  ^>art  a  minister  for  his  ecclesias- 
tical duties.  In  the  Protestant  Epis<K>pal  and 
the  Lutheran  churches,  the  essence  of  the  ordi- 
nation has  however  been  and  is  still  a  subject 
of  controversy,  as  divines  have  not  been  want- 
ing who  have  maintained  the  objective  com- 
munication of  divine  power  by  means  of  the 
ordination.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  ordination  impresses  on  the  ordained 
minister  an  indelible  character,  separating  him 
for  ever  from  the  lait^,  while  in  the  Protestant 
churches  it  only  initiates  him  into  the  minis- 
terial office.  Some  distinguished  Protestant 
divines  have  therefore  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  ordination  should  be  repeated  when- 
ever a  minister  is  called  to  another  charge. 

ORDNANCE,  a  term  applied  to  all  sorU  of 
large  guns  used  in  war.  (See  Abtillebt,  and 
Oaknok.) 

OREADS.    See  Nthpbs. 

ORE€K)N,  a  state  of  the  American  Union, 
the  20th  admitted  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  between 
lat.  42*"  and  46°  N..  and  long.  116''  40'  and 
124''  25'  W.  Its  N.  boundary  is  the  Columbia 
river,  separating  it  from  Washington  territory, 
for  a  distance  of  about  800  m.  from  its  mouUi 
to  its  intersection  with  lat.  46°  N.,  which 
it  follows  eastward  about  70  m.  to  the  Snake 
river  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  that 
stream  is  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Owyhee  river ;  the  line  continues  thence  due 
S.  to  lat.  42°,  and  thence  due  W.  to  the  ocean. 
Oregon  is  about  820  m.  long  from  E.  to  W. 
and  280  m.  wide  from  N.  to  S.  Its  area  is 
about  80,000  sq.  m.  It  contains  19  oi^anized 
counties,  vix. :  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop, 
Columbia,  Coose,  Curry,  Douglas,  Jackson, 
Josephine,  Lane,  linn,  Marion,  Multnomah, 
Polk,  Tillamook,  Umpqua,  Washington,  Wasco, 
and  Yamhill.  All  these  counties  save  Wasco 
are  W.  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  within 
100  m.  of  the  Pacific,  the  E.  port  of  the  state 
having  very  few  white  inhabitants,  and  those 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.    The  largest  town  in  the  state  is 
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Portland  (pop.  in  1860, 2  JOO).  It  is  the  chief 
seaport,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Willa- 
mette river,  10  m.  from  its  month,  which  is 
100  m.  hv  the  course  of  the  Columbia  from  the 
ocean.  The  town  site  is  a  plain  about  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests  of  tall  spruce,  fir, 
and  other  evergreen  trees.  The  town  dates 
from  1847.  The  houses  are  nearlj  all  of  wood. 
The  next  town  of  importance  is  Saleln,  the 
capital  (pop.  1,600X  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Wil- 
lamette river,  about  40  m.  S.  from  Portland  bj 
the  course  of  the  river.  It  contains  the  state 
capitol  and  a  woollen  milL  Ck>rvallis  (pop. 
1,000)  is  20  m.  further  S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  same  river.  This  place  was  once  selected 
bj  the  territorial  legislature  to  be  the  capital 
but  the  federal  government  had  appropriated 
money  to  build  a  capitol  at  Salem,  and  would 
not  recognize  any  other.  Eugene  Oity  (pop. 
800)  is  80  m.  S.  of  Oorvallis,  also  on  the  bank 
of  the  Willamette  river.  Other  towns  in  the 
Willamette  valley  are  Oregon  City,  Lafayette, 
Dayton,  Santiam,  and  Albany.  Oregon  City, 
0  m.  S.  of  Portland,  at  the  falls  of  the  Willa- 
mette, has  a  great  water  power,  and  will  be  a 
manufacturing  town  of  importance ;  but  now 
the  little  power  used  is  mostly  spent  in  sawing 
rough  lumber.  On  the  bank  of  the  Columbia 
are  the  towns  of  Astoria,  Rainier,  St  Helenas, 
and  the  Dalles.  Astoria  (pop.  400)  is  9  m. 
from  the  ocean,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  8 
or  4  m.  wide.  It  possesses  a  custom  house 
and  a  couple  of  saw  mills.  All  the  country 
K,  S.  £.,  and  S.  frt)m  Astoria  is  hilly,  covered 
with  dense  timber,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
TOrt  and  export  trade  of  the  state  is  done  at 
JPortland,  whiUier  the  ocean  steamers  run  reg- 
ularly, scarcely  stopping  at  Astoria  save  to 
take  on  or  put  off  a  pilot,  may  account  for  the 
small  size  of  Astoria,  which  was  for  a  time 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
towns  of  the  coast  St  Helenas,  10  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  (pop.  about  400), 
once  aspired  to  be  the  chief  port  of  the  state, 
and  ihe  agents  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship 
company^rovoked  at  the  difficulty  of  ascend- 
ing the  Willamette  to  Portland  in  seasons  of 
low  water,  established  their  coaling  depot  and 
office  at  St  Helenas ;  but  the  mercantile  inter- 
est of  Portland  was  too  strong,  and  St.  Helenas 
lost  her  trade  and  her  hope.  "The  Dalles,'* 
or  Dalles,  so  named  from  some  rapids  in  the 
Columbia  river,  to  which  the  Canadians  em- 
ployed by  the  Hudson's  ba^  company  gave 
that  name  (pop.  about  1,600),  is  a  thriving  town 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  C)olumbia,  about  175  m. 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  ri^ids  in  the  river,  which  at  this 
point  has  a  descent  of  40  feet,  thus  interrupting 
the  navigation  and  requiring  goods  to  be  trans- 
ported by  land  for  a  dbtance  of  6  or  8  m.  The 
growth  of  the  place  must  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Colum- 
bia, all  the  trade  of  which  must  go  down  the 


river.    In  the  TaHey  of  the 
the  towns  of  Winchester,  Boaebvg; 
burg,  and  Gardner.    In  the  anrifcrt 
of  the  valley  of  Rogue  river  are  J] 
(pop.  1,500)  and  Althooae,  the  two  _ 
mimng  towns  in  the  state.     On  tbe 
about  lat  48**  20',  is  the  village  of 


whose  inhabitants  are  mainly  wngfsi  to  tto 
business  of  beach  mining. — ^llie  poMlatfaa  tf 
Oregon,  according  to  the  oeDsna  or  IMQ,  wm 


Oregon,  according 
as  follows : 
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There  are  about  2,000  Chinamen,  of  wham  tW 
great  minority  are  working  in  the  ^M,  jkmttn. 
There  is  no  accurate  report  of  the  voaber  ^ 
Indians,  but  they  are  estunated  at  10,00^  Tb 
Rogue  river,  the  Cooee,  the  CheCeo.  the  Tm- 
qua,  the  Tillamook,  the  Klamath,  aad  tke  CU* 
nook  tribes,  though  nnmerooa  15 
have  now  been  reduced  to  a  few  i 
resentatives.  East  of  the  Caacad* 
are  a  few  Cayuses,  Pah-Utea,  and 
The  principal  rivers  of  Oregon  are  the  i 
bia  and  Snake  rivers,  which  do  not  at  m^ 
point  come  within  ita  limita,  bat  oafy 

fart  of  its  northern  boundary ;  the  ^ 
'all  river  (which  drains  a  large  mad 
region  £.  of  the  Cascade  moontamsK  the  iifea 
Dav's,  Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde,  Powder  BirtL 
Malheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  all  tritaaviv  tf 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers ;  and  tfe  Ma^m 
and  Umpqua  rivers,  hvge  atreama  wUik  U 
into  the  ocean  between  lat,  4S*  and  4«"  X 
Smaller  streams  emptying  into  the  FmMt  «• 
the  Coose,  Coquille,  Sinsclair,  and  THammak 
rivers.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  M  a.  A<^ 
its  mouth  for  vessels  drawing  1ft  feet  ^  v^k. 
The  river  where  it  opens  to  the  aea  is  4  n. 
wide,  and  that  width  oontinnee  for  IS  n.  » 
land.  Off  the  month  is  a  bar  with  18  Ibet  el 
water  at  low  tide.  The  channel  b  i 
crooked,  the  bar  is  difficult,  the  ' 
quently  high,  and  foga  common ; 
trance  is  considered  dangerooa  by  mmmtn 
and  insurance  companiee.  Inside,  tW  aail^ 
tion  is  excellent,  the  river  bebur  vi^  Mil 
the  water  deep.  At  the  Oaseadaa,  Ml  s. 
fh>m  the  ocean,  the  Columbia  fiUla  40  ft«t  ia  $ 
m.,  interrupting  navigation ;  and  60  a.  tetkar 
up  there  is  another  similar  intempcian  %y  a 
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Ul  of  40  feet  at  the  Dalles.  The  Willamette 
•  navigable  for  veesela  drawing  12  feet  from 
U  month  to  Portland ;  thence  to  the  falls  at 
)regon  City  for  yessels  drawing  6  feet ;  thence 
o  Salem  for  vessels  drawing  4  feet ;  and  from 

Kem  light  steamers  can  mn  to  Engene  Oitj 
ioff  a  portion  of  the  jear.  The  Columbia, 
lioogh  not  straight,  has  no  short  turns,  whereas 
he  Willamette,  meandering  through  a  flat  val- 
ey,  has  a  multitude  of  small  crooks,  with  nu- 
nerous  sloughs  and  arms.  Snake  river  is  prob- 
iblj  navigable,  but  no  steamers  have  been 
ilaced  upon  it.  The  ports  of  Oregon,  beside 
hose  on  the  Columbia  river,  are  Port  Orford, 
yooae  bay,  IJmpqna  river,  and  Tillamook  bay. 
?ort  Orford,  in  lat.  42*"  26',  is  safe  during  the 
(ommer,  that  is,  while  the  N.  winds  blow,  but 
9  open  to  the  S.  and  is  insecure  during  the 
rinter  months.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  of 
food  size,  and  has  a  good  anchorage.  Coose 
>ay,  in  lat.  48*^  80',  has  an  entrance  about  i  of 
I  mile  wide,  with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar 
it  low  tide.  Inside,  the  water  is  deep  and  the 
mchorage  perfectly  secure.  Port  Orford  and 
3ooee  bay  rarely  have  any  vessels  at  anchor  in 
heir  waters.  The  Umpqua  river,  in  lat.  48**  45', 
IBS  an  entrance  about  i  m.  wide,  and  16  feet 
rater  at  low  tide.  Inside,  the  water  is  deep- 
!r  and  the  anchorage  safe.  This  and  Portland 
ire  the  only  two  ports  of  Oregon  regularly  vis- 
ted  by  ocean  steamers.  In  hit.  46**  46'  is  False 
Tillamook  bay,  which  is  nearly  round,  f  m.  in 
liameter,  with  an  entrance  i  m.  wide,  opening 
o  the  S.  The  harbor  is  secure  against  au 
rinds  save  those  from  the  S.  There  are  no 
alands  oflf  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  principal 
akes  are  the  Upper  Klamath  lake,  the  Lower 
Qamath  lake,  part  of  which  is  in  California, 
nd  several  smaller  lakes  or  sinks  of  rivers  in 
bat  portion  of  the  great  basin  lying  within 
be  limits  of  Oregon.  All  these  lakes  are  in 
istricts  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegeta- 
Lon  scanty. — ^There  are  two  principal  moun- 
lin  ranges  in  Oregon,  both  running  N.  and  S., 
tie  Ooast  and  the  Cascade  chains.  The  Coast 
loontains,  lying  along  the  coast  from  lat.  42^ 
>  the  Columbia,  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 
igh ;  they  are  covered  with  evergreen  trees. 
he  Cascade  mountains,  forming  a  portion  of 
le  high  range  running  frt)m  lat.  65''  to  86^, 
ad  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California, 
re  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  with  ooca- 
onal  peaks  rising  still  higher.  This  range  on 
s  W.  slope  is  covered  with  coniferous  trees: 
inch  of  its  E.  slope  is  bare.  The  principal 
daks  are  Mt.  Hood,  in  lat.  46''  20',  18,000  feet 
igh;  Mt.  Jefferson,  hi  lat.  44*^  40',  11,000 
et;  the  Three  Sisters,  in  lat.  44''  10',  11,000 
et ;  and  Mt  Pitt,  in  lat.  42**  26',  10,000  feet 
U  these  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
low,  and  all  of  them  are  extinct  volcanoes. 
ow  long  they  have  been  extinct  is  not  known, 
it  the  Indians  have  traditions  of  a  time  when 
t.  Hood  was  an  active  volcano.  Other  moun- 
in  ranges  are  the  Blue  ridge,  W.  of  the 
wjhee  river;  the  Siskiyou  ridge,  between 


Oregon  and  California;  the  Umpqua  moun- 
tains, between  the  Umpqua  and  Eogue  rivers ; 
and  the  Calapooya  mountains,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Umpqua  and  Willamette  rivers. 
— ^Nearly  all  the  tillable  land  in  the  state  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  a  body  of  land 
about  120  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  by  80  m. 
wide.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  clay  near  the 
mountains,  covered  with  a  rich  sandy  loam 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  In  the  val- 
leys of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  about 
40  m.  from  the  ocean,  there  are  tracts  of  simi- 
lar soil,  each  about  40  m.  long  bv  20  wide, 
speakinff  in  general  terms.  These  nvers,  when 
approaching  the  Pacific,  run  through  steep 
mountidns  covered  with  timber  so  dense  that 
cultivation  is  not  now  thought  of.  The  low 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  is  so 
narrow  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  an  examination  of  the 
agricultural  district  of  Oregon.  Fall  river  has 
a  large  basin,  but  the  most  of  the  soil  is  rocky 
and  desert-like,  the  elevation  high  above  the 
sea,  the  climate  dry  and  cold.    ^Diere  is  some 

g)od  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umatilla,  Grande 
onde  river,  and  Burnt  river.  South  of  the 
valley  of  Fall  river  lies  part  of  the  great  basin, 
which  sends  no  water  to  the  sea.  but  swaJlows 
up  all  its  own  streams.  Several  such  streams 
sink  into  the  sands  within  the  limits  of  Ore- 
gon. The  soil  is  barren  and  verdureless. — ^The 
geological  character  of  Oregon  is  marked  by 
uie  predominance  of  tertiary  sandstoQe  in  the 
west,  granite  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
trap  and  other  eruptive  rocks  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  state.  The  valley  of  the  Willamette  has  a 
deep  diluvium  strongly  resembling  that  on  tiie 
shores  of  Puget  sound  and  in  the  Sacramento 
basin,  and  the  resemblance  suggests  the  idea 
that  these  valleys  are  of  the  same  origin  and 
were  once  connected  together,  though  now  sep- 
arated bv  the  Siskiyou,  Umpqua,  Calapooya, 
and  Cowlitz  mountahis.  In  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, beside  the  granite,  are  found  trap,  ser- 
pentine, porphyry,  slate,  quartz,  and  lava,  the 
latter  evidently  poured  out  by  the  great  vol- 
canoes which  now  stand  as  silent  snow  peaks. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  quantities  sufiScient  to 
reward  miners  for  their  work  in  the  valley  of 
Bogue  river  and  on  the  ocean  beach  from  the 
6.  boundary  to  near  the  Umpqua  river.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  many  other  places  K  and  W. 
of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  not  in  digginfs 
that  would  pay.  It  is  rumored  that  valuable 
silver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santiam.  Copper  has  been  found 
in  the  Calapooya  mountams,  and  iron  in  the 
Coast  mountains  near  Portland ;  platmum,  iri- 
dium, and  osmium  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  gold  placers  of  southern  Ore- 
gon ;  and  large  l^s  of  tertiary  coal  lie  on  the 
^lores  of  Coose  bay. — ^Western  Oregon  has  a 
moist,  equable  climate;  eastern  Oregon,  one 
dry  and  variable.  In  the  Willamette  valley 
there  are  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  spring  is  64" 
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P.,  of  the  smnmer  70^  of  the  autumn  54^^  and 
of  the  winter  40^.  The  amonnt  of  rain  is 
yerj  great ;  the  snn  is  often  hidden  for  more 
than  a  month  at  a  time.  Drizzling  rains  and 
thick  mists  prevail  dnring  a  large  portion  of 
the  year.  Thunder,  lightning,  hfdl,  and  snow 
are  rare.  Ice  seldom  forms  more  than  a  conple 
of  inches  in  thickness,  and  soon  thaws.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  never  oppressive.  At  Asto- 
ria the  fall  of  rain  is  still  greater,  measuring  86 
inches  annudly,  more  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  American  Union.  The  Oascade  moun- 
tains cut  off  the  eastern  division  of  the  state 
from  the  coast  winds,  fogs,  and  runs,  and  this, 
in  coignnction  with  Uie  high  elevation,  renders 
that  part  of  the  country  hot  in  summer  and 
very  cold  in  winter,  the  thermometer  in  July 
ranging  as  high  as  80%  and  in  the  winter  fiiUing 
below  20°. — ^The  eastern  part  of  Oregon  is  very 
poor  in  vegetation,  the  western  very  rich.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Fall  and  Snake  rivers,  a  man 
may  travel  for  days  without  passing  a  tree;  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Willamette.  Umpqua,  and 
Rogue  rivers  he  is  never  out  or  sight  of  dense 
forests.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  coniferous 
evergreens.  Among  these,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Douglas  spruce  or  red  fir  (abie$ 
JDouglant)^  the  yeUow  fir  (A.  grandi$\  William- 
son's spruce  (A,  WilUam$onii),  the  Oregon  cedar 
(thuja  gigantea)^  the  noble  fir  (vieea  tiMlii), 
the  western  balsam  fir  (P.  grandu)y  the  sugar 
pine  (pinui  Lambertiana)^  the  western  yellow 
pine  lF,^ntarta%  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar 
(euprMsus  fragraru).  These  are  all  trees  of 
magnificent  size  and  beautiM  form,  standing 
in  dense  forests,  and  some  of  them  rising  to  a 
height  of  250  and  even  800  feet,  with  trunks 
ttom  4  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  Less  striking 
and  important  are  the  western  yew  (taamt  hre- 
wfolia)^  the  western  Juniper  (Juniperui  oeeiden- 
talis)y  the  Oregon  oak  (guereui  Oarref/ana), 
the  Oregon  alder  (alnus  OregonaX  and  the 
Oregon  ash  (fraxinuB  Oregond),  The  forests 
of  Oregon  are  filled  with  a  dense  and  tangled 
undergrowth,  in  which  ferns  and  bushes  bear- 
ing berries  and  thorns  are  numerous.  The 
greater  part  of  the  level  land  of  the  Willamette 
valley  and  part  of  the  Umiraua  and  Rogue 
river  valleys  are  prairie  land;  that  is,  they 
are  not  covered  with  trees.  East  of  tiie  Oas- 
cades  the  vegetation  is  not  only  fax  more  scan- 
ty, but  it  is  entirely  different  in  character.  Hie 
trees  are  scattered,  stunted,  and  twisted,  the 
grass  is  thin,  and  almost  the  only  bush  is  the 
wild  sage  or  artemigioy  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
less and  worthless  of  all  plants. — ^The  principal 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Oregon  are  the  gris- 
ly bear,  black  bear,  American  panther  (/elit 
coneolor\  the  wild  cat,  the  gray  wolfi  the  coyo- 
te {canii  latTam)^  the  mountain  sheep,  the  elk, 
the  black-tailed  deer,  and  the  antelope.  The 
most  prominent  birds  are  the  Oalifomian  vul- 
ture (eatharUi  Oal^omianwi),  the  turkey  buz- 
zard, the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eaffle,  the  fish 
hawk,  the  trumpeter  Byran(eygnfitb%tieinator)y 
the  American  swan,  the  Oaoada  goose,  the 


snow  goose,  the  brant,  4  tp^eam  oCalbatm^  S 
of  pelicans,  and  7  of  gulla.  Ofrepttkatkanxv 
none  deserving  special  mentkA,  aare  th*  rsttW- 
snake,  which  is  not  abundant.  Tba  rircn  ^ 
Oregon  abound  in  salmon  at  the  mum  m*- 


sons;  there  are  about  a  doz«i 
ties,  and  all  of  them  when  they  first  cater  tW 
fresn  water  flrom  the  ocean  are  deltrioM  M«* 
of  the  animals  and  vegetables  fbtmd  in  Orif 
are  indigenous  to  that  coast,  and  are  aoi  fecai 
elsewhere.  This  remaric  extanda  to  t^  i4 
and  the  birds  as  well  as  to  the  anadr^qkeds  md 
the  trees. — ^The  most  remarkable  nataxal  «kv 
osities  of  Oregon  are  the  ri^^lda  oi  thm  Gil^ 
bia  river  at  the  Cascades  and  the  DaDt^  tka 
fiallsof  the  Willamette  at  Oregon  Osy,  tha  U|k 
snow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  ths  giKia 
of  Mts.  Hood  and  Jefferson,  larie  beds  oC  kta 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  moantaia«  ia  vi- 
rions places,  numerous  hot  epringa  akwg  iht  L 
base  of  the  Cascade  monntaina,  iod  the  nakng 
rivers  of  the  great  badn. — A^aiBBharm  m  tha 
chief  occupation  of  the  peopla.  The  aHia 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  i 
and  apples.  The  climate  ia  too  i 
for  maize,  peaches,  melons,  and  i 
A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tha 
in  Oregon  is  the  fern,  which  pow%  in  asarij 
all  fields.  There  is  one  wocJkn  nil  si  SalMa* 
the  only  laive  manufac^tnring  catahfishaaflia  In 
the  state.  There  are  saw  miDa  to  aav  all  the 
timber  required  for  home  oonaanipcian^  Md 
grist  mills  to  grind  all  the  grmin. — Un^m  \m 
Bttle  foreign  commerce,  and  thaa  fittW  is  ^^ 
all  done  by  steamers  with  San  Fi  am  m  n  mi 
Victoria.  British  Columbia.  Some  foodi  »• 
sent  to  British  Columbia  by  land  vp  the  r^Atf 
of  the  Columbia  river.  The  chief  ezpocti  i 
domestic  produce  are  wheat,  floor,  ] . 
tie,  pickled  salmon,  esKs,  butter,  and'* 
The  entrance  of  the  ^lumbiA  river  ia  m  4m^ 
l^rous  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  price  oium 
IS  so  high  on  this  coast,  that  frei^U  to  and  fr^ 
Oregon  must  alwavs  be  expensiTe.  Tw^of  tte 
most  notable  roads  in  the  aUte  nre  ^  sBip 
road  from  Portland  8.  to  Treka  in  QsEAnn, 
and  the  road  across  the  Cascade  DXMQiasiM  friD« 
Portland  to  the  Dalles. — Oregon  hM  m>  ni- 
road  or  canaL  There  ia  no  federal  $ai%6t^ 
tion,  arsenal,  navy  yard,  or  hoapital  in  tW«tta. 
There  are  small  military  stationa  oecvpM  ^ 
federal  troops  at  the  DaUea,  Taoibin^  mi  m 
Rogue  river  and  UmpquA  vaiUeja.  Th«  ^^m 
has  few  public  institutions.  The  diffieohy  mI 
expense  of  getting  agricultural  prodncetoatf^ 
ket,  the  Indian  war  of  1855,  and  the  rete^  d 
the  federal  government  to  pay  the  war  dite» 
have  had  a  strong  inflnence  to  | 
growth  of  tiie  state  in  population  u 
and  to  delay  the  establishment  of 
public  institutions.  There  are  S 
academies,  and  about  800 
There  is  a  common  achool  fhnd  < 
the  proceeds  of  landa  granted  to  the  i 
that  purpose,  all  escheata,  forfeitures, 
paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty*  all  i 
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ind  davlfies  for  oommon  school  purposes,  the 
>roeeeds  of  the  500.000  acre  grant,  the  5  per  - 
*^nt.  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pnblio  lands, 
tec,  the  interest  of  the  fond  to  be  divided 
imong  the  counties  in  shares  proportioned 
o  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  4 
ind  20  years  of  age.  The  governor,  secre- 
sTj  of  State,  and  state  treasurer  compose  the 
>oard  of  school  commissioners.  There  was 
n  the  treasury.  Sept,  10, 1860,  to  the  credit  of 
he  oommon  school  fhnd,  the  sum  of  $11,584, 
>eflide  a  university  fund  of  $5>794.  The  lead- 
ng  religious  denominations  are  the  Methodist 
thnrch  North,  the  Methodist  church  Bouth, 
ind  the  Baptist,  which  have  churches  in 
tearly  every  town.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians  have  also 
ome  churches.  Two  daily  newspapers  and 
1^  a  dozen  weeklies  are  puUished  in  Port- 
and;  and  Oregon  City,  the  Dalles,  Salem, 
3orvallis,  Euffene  City,  and  Jacksonville  have 
»ach  one  weekly  newspaper. — ^The  government 
>f  Oregon  is  exercised  by  a  governor  (salary 
(1,600),  a  secretary  of  state  ($1,500),  and  treas- 
irer  of  state  ($800),  who  are  chosen  by  a  plu- 
tility  of  votes  fbr  4  years.  During  the  first  5 
rears  under  the  constitution  of  1857  the  gov- 
ernor is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  in- 
ttruction ;  alter  1862  a  separate  superintend- 
mt  may  be  elected.  The  secretary  of  state  is 
or  officio  auditor  of  public  accounts.  The  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  and  treasurer  are 
eligible  for  reflection  for  any  number  of 
ierms,  though  not  for  more  than  two  succes- 
(ively.  A  state  printer  is  chosen  by  popular 
rote  for  4  years.  The  legislature  is  composed 
>f  two  branches,  a  senate  of  16  members  and 
t  house  of  84  representatives.  Senators  are 
ibosen  in  single  districts  for  4  years,  one  half 
ivery  second  year,  and  representatives  for  2 
rears.  Their  numbers  may  be  increased,  but 
ire  never  to  exceed  80  senators  and  60  rep- 
*66entatiyes.  Members  of  each  house  receive 
(3  a  day  and  $3  for  every  20  miles  of  travel, 
mt  it  IS  provided  that  the  per  diem  of  no 
nember  shall  exceed  $120.  The  sessions  are 
>iennial.  Extra  sessions  may  be  called  for 
my  period  not  exceeding  20  days.  The  Judi- 
nary  comprises  a  chief  Justice  and  8  associate 
loBtices  of  the  supreme  court  (salary  $2,000 
Mch),  who  are  chosen  in  districts  for  6  years, 
he  oldest  or  the  one  having  the  shortest  time 
x>  serve  bemg  chief  Justice ;  their  number  may 
>e  increased,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  5  untu 
he  white  population  of  the  state  is  over  100,- 
KM),  and  never  exceed  7.  The  supreme  court 
A  only  a  tribunal  of  appeals.  Each  Justice 
iolda  a  circuit  court  with  both  original  and 
ippellate  Jurisdiction,  the  terms  being  so  ar- 
"snged  that  a  court  shall  sit  twice  a  year  in 
3aoh  county.  Whenever  the  population  of  the 
rtate  exceeds  500,000,  the  legislature  is  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  election  of  supreme 
md  circuit  judges  in  distinct  classes.  Inferior 
judges,  who  also  act  as  Judges  of  probate  and 
x>unty  commissioners,  are   chosen  in   each 


county  for  4  years.  Sheriffs  and  clerks  of  • 
courts  are  elected  in  every  county,  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  by  districts.  The  revenue  of 
the  state  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  10,  I860, 
including  a  balance  of  $4,556.26  remaining 
from  the  previous  year,  was  $72,122.12,  and 
the  expenmture  for  the  same  period  was  $71,- 
062.16,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,059.96.  There 
is  no  public  debt,  and  the  state  has  no  power 
to  lend  its  credit  or  contract  obligations  to  a 
greater  amount  than  $50,000,  except  to  repel 
invasion  or  for  certain  other  specified  objects. 
No  county  shall  incur  any  debt  over  $5,000, 
with  the  like  exceptions.  No  bank  or  mon- 
eyed institution  shall  be  incorporated,  nor 
shall  any  such  exist  wiUi  power  to  circulate 
paper  money.  Corporations  may  be  formed 
under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  creat- 
ed by  special  acts,  and  the  stockholders  shall 
be  individually  liable  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock  subscribed  and  unpaid,  and  no  more. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  1658  was 
$22,824,118,  and  in  1859  $24,181,669 ;  amount 
of  state  tax  hi  1858,  $28,754;  in  1859,  $49,- 
868.  Estimated  expenditures  for  the  next 
two  years,  $61,700. — The  name  of  Oregon  was 
long  applied  to  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  extending 
from  lat  42**  to  54**  40'  N.  In  1846,  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  the  country  N.  of  lat.  49**, 
and  the  name  of  Oregon  was  by  so  much  re- 
stricted. In  1858  the  name  was  farther  re- 
stricted to  the  land  S.  of  the  Columbia  river 
and  lat.  46**,  by  the  act  creating  the  territory 
of  Washington  N.  of  that  line.  In  1859  Ore- 
gon suffered  another  reduction,  nearly  one 
third  of  its  extent  as  a  territory  having  been 
cut  off  from  its  E.  end  when  it  was  acunitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  when  the  district  be- 
tween the  Owyhee  river  and  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains was  added  to  "Washington  territory. — 
The  coast  of  Oregon  was  seen  by  various  navi- 
gators in  the  17tn  and  18th  centuries ;  but  its 
history  as  known  to  civilized  man  may  be  said 
to  commence  with  the  discovery  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  by  Capt.  Bobert  Gray,  who  entered 
its  mouth  in  the  American  ship  Columbia  from 
Boston,  May  7,  1792,  and  gave  the  name  of 
his  vessel  to  the  river.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  made  so  favorable  a  report 
of  the  mi^estio  river  of  the  west,  that  states- 
men became  desirous  to  secure  it  and  its  valley 
for  the  Union.  This  desire  led  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson  to  send  an  exploring  expe- 
dition under  the  command  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clark  across  the  continent  in  1804  and 
1805.  The  expedition  was  successAil,  and 
while  it  collected  much  valuable  information 
about  extensive  districts  previously  almost  un- 
known to  civilized  man,  it  gave  the  Americans 
an  additional  title  to  the  country.  In  1808 
the  Missouri  far  company  sent  trappers  and 
traders  to  Oregon.  In  1811  the  American  ftir 
company,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the 
leadmg  member,  established  a  trading  post  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Oolmnhia  river,  and  called  it 
Aotoria;  but  it  was  verj  soon  sold  to  the 
north-west  fur  companj  to  save  it  from  being 
taken  during  the  war.  The  north-west  and  the 
Hudson^s  bay  company,  both  British  associa- 
tions, for  a  while  separate  and  afterward  united, 
engaged  in  trapping  and  trading,  kept  manj 
trappers  and  traders  in  Oregon  until  within  a 
very  brief  period,  for  it  was  only  in  1860  that 
their  trading  post  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the 
Columbia,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Williunette,  was  abandoned.  The  Hudson's  bay 
company  employed  many  Canadians  among  its 
trappers,  and  these  formed  for  a  long  time  the 
main  body  of  the  white  population.  Most  of 
them  took  Indian  wives  and  were  the  fathers 
of  numerous  half-breed  children.  Great  Brit- 
ain claimed  all  of  Oregon  until  1846,  when  the 
boundary  treaty  was  made  with  tne  United 
States.  In  1839  the  emigration  of  Americans 
commenced  overland  by  way  of  the  South 
pass,  and  there  were  a  few  emigrants  every 
year  until  1845,  when  several  hundred  went, 
and  the  next  year  there  were  several  thou- 
sand ;  in  1847  and  1848  there  were  a  few  hun- 
dred, and  in  1849  perhaps  1,000  again.  In 
1848,  '49,  and  '50,  however,  Oregon  lost  many 
of  her  citizens  by  the  gold  excitement  in  Cali- 
fomia ;  but  in  the  last  named  year  she  gained 
agfun  from  Oalifomia  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  the  "donation  law"  by  congres^ 
giving  without  cost  820  acres  of  public  lana 
to  every  person  settled  on  such  land  before 
Deo.  1  of  that  year,  and  820  acres  more  to  his 
wife ;  and  to  those  persons  who  should  settle 
between  Dec.  1,  1850,  and  Dec  1,  1858,  160 
acres  to  each  man  and  160  to  his  wife.  Under 
this  law  8,000  claims  were  registered  in  Ore- 
gon. It  was  a  condition  of  these  grants  that 
uie  settler  should  reside  on  the  land  for  4 
years.  The  donation  induced  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  to  remain,  and  led  many 
of  the  young  men  to  marry.  As  the  men 
much  exceeded  the  women  in  number,  girls 
even  as  young  as  14  years  were  in  great  de- 
mand; and  for  several  years  after  the  *^  dona- 
tion law"  went  into  effect  the  territory  had 
a  wonderfully  large  proportion  of  very  Jove- 
nile  wives  and  mothers.  Oregon  was  for- 
mally organized  as  a  territory  on  Aug.  14, 1848, 
previous  to  which  time  there  had  been  a  pro- 
visional government  with  the  capital  at  Ore- 
gon City.  On  March  2,  1858,  the  territory 
of  Washington  was  established  out  of  the 
northern  half  of  Oregon.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  a  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and 
drafted  a  state  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  on  Nov.  9, 1857.  With 
the  constitution  were  submitted  the  questionB 
whether  slavery  should  be  legalized  in  the 
state,  and  whether  free  negroes  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  it.  The  result  was  favor- 
able to  the  constitution,  and  against  slavery 
and  free  negroes.  On  Feb.  14,  1859,  the  state 
was  admitted  by  act  of  congress  under  the  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1857.    Oregon  has  been 


troubled  with  rmnj  Indian  wan.  Fros  IM^ 
when  the  disturbances  began,  vntU  ihm  pna- 
ent  time,  there  baa  always  been  «  boacfl*  fcti- 
ing  between  the  whites  and  the  red  bma.  T^ 
hostility  most  of  the  time  did  not  amoCTt  u 
an  open  warfare,  but  simply  led  to  thm  tikm^ 
ing  down  of  a  man  or  two  occMkoaBy.  X 
state  of  affairs  very  similar  to  thk  stiU  ttm^ 
tinnes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Orc^oA.  KcscW 
red  nor  white  man  is  safe  alooe  while  p9- 
sons  of  the  other  color  are  near.  In  18ft5  tW 
hostility  broke  out  into  a  general  war,  vUdi 
lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  led  to  a  bi«~  ' 
of  skirmishes  and  many  deaths,  but  do  i 
battle  was  fought  In  1858  there  v 
other  war,  but  it  was  confined  to  tbe 
portion  of  Oregon  and  Washingtoo,  «b_ 
damage  was  done  by  it  to  the  indnkry,  I 
or  white  population  of  either  tarritovy. 
gold  mines  of  the  Rogue  river  vaUey  m  • 
em  Oregon  were  discovered  in  18SL,  b«ft  ^ 
not  much  worked  previous  to  185S. 

OREGON,  a  S.  co.  of  Mo.  bordering  cm  Ark, 
drained  by  Eleven  Points  and  Sprng^  nvtf% 
tributaries  of  the  Big  Black  river ;  area.  abo«a 
1,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8.40N5,  of  wham  19 
were  slaves,  it  nas  an  nndnlatiag  mriaem  ami 
fertile  soil.  The  prodnctiona  ia  1856  were 
69,201  bushels  of  Indian  com,  t^7  of  wlwia, 
5,512  of  oats,  and  2,010  Iba.  of  vooL  l^an 
were  2  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  4  diarrha^  Mil 
86  pupils  attending  public  adioola.  Cfitil, 
Thomasville.    

OREGON  RIVER.    See  Coinimk  Ritb. 

OREL,  Obikl,  Oriu,  or  Oxlix,  a  river  of 
Russia,  tributary  to  the  Dnieper.  It  rins  m 
the  8.  part  of  the  government  of  Kharkov  aor 
Efremovskaia,  flows  8.  W.,  forma  part  ^  ^ 
frontier  of  the  government  of  EkateinaHVU 
separating  it  from  that  of  Pnltown,  paaaes  Iki- 
opol,  and  finally  joins  the  Dnieper  oa  its  )iA 
bank  after  atotal  course  of  about  135  m^Xm 
W.  N.  W.  from  Ekaterinoalav.  lu  ^ 
sluggish  and  muddy. 

OREL,  a  central  government  of '. 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governmcnta  «f~K»^ 
looga,  Toola,  Tambov,  Y oron^  Koonk,  T«fttf^ 
nigov.  and  Smdensk;  area,  18v85S  a^  m^ 
pop.  in  1856, 1,445,900.  The  prindpal  mA 
are  the  Desna,  a  tributair  of  the  Dnieper;  da 
Oka,  which  rises  in  the  K.  portioii  of  OnH  mt 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  gowraasi  ft»- 
wi^theVolfl^;  and  the  Soma  in  tbe  E^  vkrk 
flows  to  the  Don.  limestone,  sniwIitnM^.  mI 
alabaster  are  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  §tmmL 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy ;  grain,  f 
flax,  and  tobacco  are  raiaed.  Tlie  < 
arable  land  is  estimated  at  2.599,20(  i 
about  i  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  1 
Beet  root  sugar  and  coarse  linen  i 
cloths  are  manu&otured. — Osel,  the  < 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  0km  miA  <ML 
201  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Moeeow;  pop.  in  ISL 
25,680.  It  has  direct  waM- 
with  ^e  Baltic,  Black,  and 
carries  on  a  large  trade  with  all'  tlie  < 
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yordering  on  thofle  seas,  and  also  with  8t  P^ 
ieraburg  and  Mosoow. 

ORELLANA,  Fbanoiboo,  a  Spanish  adren- 
^orer,  bom  in  Troxillo  aboat  the  beginning  of 
he  16th  centnrj,  died  on  a  voyage  aoross  the 
Atlantic  in  1549.  He  accompanied  Francisco 
Pizarro  to  Peru  in  1581,  and  took  part  in  the 
K>nqiieflt  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
(f  hen  in  1540  Qonzalo  Pizarro  set  out  to  ez- 
>lore  the  regions  east  of  the  Andes,  Orellana 
jrttB  second  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
rhich  comprised  850  Spaniards,  4,000  Indians, 
md  1,000  dogs  for  hunting  down  the  natives, 
yter  a  tedious  and  perilous  march  aoross  the 
indes  the  army  discovered  the  Ni^,  one  of 
he  upper  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  Hzarro, 
lespamng  of  returning  by  the  route  he  haa 
raversed,  roent  two  months  in  constructing  a 
»rigantine  large  enough  to  hold  the  weaker 
kart  of  his  company  and  his  baggage,  and  gave 
he  command  of  the  vessel  to  Ordlana,  with 
nstrucdons  to  keep  alongside  of  the  army 
while  it  followed  by  land  the  course  of  the  un- 
cnown  stream.  After  several  weeks  passed  in 
he  descent  through  a  dreary  wilderness,  their 
>rovisions  were  entirely  ezh^isted,  and  Pizarro, 
tearing  of  a  populous  and  rich  district  at  the 
listance  of  several  days'  journey  down  the 
iver  at  the  point  where  the  Napo  flowed  into 
i  still  greater  stream,  despatchea  Orellana  and 
iO  soldiers  in  the  brigantine  with  orders  to 
>roceed  to  the  confluence  of  the  waters,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  provisions,  and  return  to  the 
elief  of  the  starving  army.  Borne  swiftly 
town  the  current  of  the  Napo,  the  brigantine 
D  8  days  reached  the  Amazon,  then  for  the 
irst  time  navigated  by  a  European  vesseL 
>rellaiia  found  the  country  a  wilderness,  and 
dtogether  unlike  what  had  been  represented ; 
o  far  fh>m  being  able  to  procure  supplies  for 
he  army,  he  could  barely  obtain  sustenance 
or  his  own  party.  To  return  against  the  our- 
ent  was  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  in  this 
iilemma  he  resolved  to  embark  at  once  on  the 
Teat  river  before  him  and  follow  its  course  to 
he  sea.  His  comradea  were  easUy  persuaded 
o  this  enterprise,  and  Orellana  apparently  with 
ittle  hesitation  abandoned  his  conmiander  and 
et  out  on  his  voyage,  which  he  boldly  prose- 
oted  for  7  months  amid  almost  inci^lble 
Langers  and  privations.  Many  times  his  vessel 
raa  nearly  aashed  to  pieces  in  the  rapids  of 
he  river,  and  he  was  in  still  greater  pern  flrom 
he  warlike  tribes  on  its  borders,  who  attacked 
im  whenever  he  attempted  to  land,  and  often 
itirsued  him  for  miles  in  their  canoes.  He 
eached  the  ocean  in  Aug.  1541,  and  sailed  to 
be  island  of  Oubagna,  and  thence  to  Spain, 
rhere  he  excited  great  wonder  and  admiration 
J  relating  that  he  had  passed  throu^^  aooun- 
ry  inhabited  only  by  women  who  were  war- 
iors  and  conquerors,  and  that  he  had  received 
nthentic  information  of  the  existence  of  an  El 
>orado  where  gold  was  so  plentiful  that  houses 
rere  roofed  with  it.  He  obtained  from  the 
^MUiiBh  crown  a  commission  to  conquer  and 
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colonize  the  region  he  had  discovered,  and  after 
some  years  he  organized  an  expedition  for  Uie 
purpose,  but  died  on  his  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  That  river  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  his  tale  of  the  Amazons 
on  its  banks,  and  has  sometimes  been  called 
from  him  the  Orellana. 

ORENBURG,  a  government  of  Russia,  sit- 
uated partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia, 
bounded  by  Perm,  Tobolsk,  the  Eirghis 
steppes,  the  Caspian  sea,  Astrakhan,  Saratov, 
Simbirsk,  Easan,  and  Yiatka;  area,  146,986 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  including  the  Oossacks 
of  the  Ural,  1,919,590.  The  province  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  and  the  caain  of  the  Ural 
mountains  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  The  sur- 
face is  greatly  diyersified.  In  the  S.  it  is  a 
steppe,  but  on  the  European  side  of  the  moun- 
tains it  is  undulating,  varied,  and  picturesque ; 
while  toward  the  K.  on  the  Asiatic  side  there 
is  an  extensive  plain,  with  numerous  swamps 
and  small  lakes.  The  drainage  of  the  E.  part 
of  the  province  flows  toward  the  Arctic  ocean 
by  the  Tobol,  Abuga,  Ooi,  and  Miyas;  and 
that  of  the  W.  portion  to  the  Caspian  sea 
through  the  Bielaya,  Samara,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Volga,  and  the  Or,  Sakmara.  and 
Hek,  flowing  into  the  Ural,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  the 
heat  in  summer  being  excessive,  while  in  win- 
ter the  cold  is  intense.  Gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  salt  are  mined.  A  very  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  tribes  of  the  Eirghis 
and  the  people  of  Bokhara,  in  metals,  grain, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  fhrs,  tallow,  salt, 
and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Russians, 
but  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Tartars. 
There  are  several  district  schools  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Orenburg,  and  a  young  ladies'  sem- 
inary was  established  in  1859  by  voluntary 
oontribution  in  its  capital,  Ufa. — Obenbuso, 
a  town  of  the  above  government,  on  the  river 
Ural,  466  m.  N.  E.  frx>m  Astrakhan ;  pop.  about 
16,000.  The  streets  are  broad  but  badly  paved, 
and  the  houses  are  principally  constructed  of 
wood.  There  are  several  cnurches,  2  mosques, 
and  an  agricultural  and  a  military  school.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  coarse  woollen  doth 
and  leather.  Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural, 
about  2  m.  from  Orenburg,  there  is  a  caravan- 
sary where  the  annual  caravans  from  Bok- 
hara and  S[hiva  stop,  and  where  different  pro- 
ductions of  S.  E.  Ama  are  exchanged  for  cat- 
tle and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  neighborhood  there  are  extensive  tal- 
low-boiling establishments.  The  extenpon  of 
Russian  territory  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  con- 
sequent upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  sev- 
eral Kiighis  tribes  in  1781,  led  to  the  foundation 
of  this  city,  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
administration  of  the  new  territory.  It  is  now 
the  chief  military  station  on  the  frt>ntier,  and 
the  focus  of  the  Russian  trade  with  central  Asia. 

ORESTES,  a  Greek  legendary  hero,  son  of 
Agamemnon  and  dytemnestra,  and  brother 
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of  Oljsothemis,  Electra,  and  Iphlgenia.  He  is 
represented  as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  and 
the  deUverer  of  his  sister,  through  the  mnrder 
of  his  mother.  He  was  the  theme  of  the 
tragic  poets,  who  enlarged  and  emhellished  the 
simple  Homeric  narrative.  Thns  thej  said 
that  at  the  time  of  Uie  mnrder  of  Agamemnon 
it  was  intended  to  despatch  Orestes,  hat  his 
nster  Electra  saved  him,  and  intrusted  him  to 
a  slave,  who  carried  the  hoy  to  Strophins,  king 
in  Phocis.  In  his  house  Orestes  lived,  together 
with  Pylades,  the  king's  son,  and  hetween  the 

C'hs  tliere  sprang  ap  a  friendship  which  has 
me  proverbial  Being  freqnentlj  impor- 
tmied  by  his  sister  Electra,  and  instructed  hj 
the  Delphian  oracle,  to  avenge  his  father*8 
death,  he  repaired  in  secret  to  Argos,  pre- 
tending tiiat  he  brought  the  tidings  of  Orestes' 
death,  at  which  Oly^mnestra  was  overioyed. 
With  the  complicity  of  Electra,  he  killed  Cly- 
temnestra  ana  her  paramour  ^gisthus,  but 
immediately  afterward  became  mad,  and  was 
driven  by  the  Furies  from  land  to  land,  until 
by  the  advice  of  Apollo  he  took  refuge  with 
Minerva  in  Athens.  The  goddess  commanded 
that  his  case  should  be  decided  by  the  court 
of  the  areopagus ;  and  when  they  were  equally 
divided,  she  pronounced  him  innocent  Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  Apollo  directed  him 
to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and  bring  to  Athens 
the  statue  of  Diana  which  had  fallen  fh>m 
heaven.  Orestes  and  Pylades  sailed  for  Tauris, 
and  on  their  arrival  were  seized  by  the  natives 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  the  priestess 
of  Diana  was  Iphlgenia,  Orestes*  sister,  and  on 
their  mutual  recognition  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  Funes  were 
now  appeased.  Orestes  ruled  over  his  father's 
kingdom  at  Mycena,  afterward  became  king 
of  Argos,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus.  He  died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  in 
Arcadia,  and  was  buried  in  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  another  legend  he  was  buried  in  Arida, 
whence  his  bones  were  afterward  carried  to 
Rome.  The  history  of  Orestes  is  the  subject 
of  several  celebrated  dramas  by  JSschylua,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides. 

OREUS.    See  Histlba. 

ORFILA,  Matio  Josfi  BoNATmrruBA,  a 
French  physician,  of  Spanish  parentage,  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  toxicology,  bom  in 
Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  April  24,  1787,  died  in 
Paris,  March  12,  1853.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant in  rather  moderate  circumstances ;  and 
designing  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit,  he  sent 
him  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Sicily  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Young  Orfila,  however,  mani- 
fested 80  stronff  a  predilection  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  that  his  father  sent  him  successivelr 
to  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  where  he  so  much 
distinguished  himself  that  the  junta  of  Barce- 
lona resolved  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  fhrther 
education  in  Paris,  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  to  Barcelona  as  a  professor  in  their  med- 
ical schooL  He  arrived  in  Paris,  July  11, 1807. 


Toung,  handsome,  and  raiial  in  Us 
tion,  he  made  many  friends  and  gafaMd  i 
good  will.    The  outbreak  of  the  Spnkb  w 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  penskm,  mad  rwadm 
ed  him  liable  to  be  expelled  from  Fraaee ;  tai 
an  uncle  at  Marseilles  supplied  him  with  iIm 
necessary  ftmds;  and  Vanqaelia,  the  ekmmm, 
claiming  him  as  his  pupil,  obtained  pcnaHBon 
for  him  to  stay  in  Pans  unoM^eated.   Att^«ii 
of  4  years  (Oct  27, 181 1)  be  was  gndwted.  mi 
immediately  became  a  private  lecturer  on  chiB 
istry  in  the  French  c«>ltal,  where  larf*  mtM- 
ences  crowded  arooDd  him.    The  fine  mitam 
of  his  ^;reat  work,  TraiU  dm  jwfasas.  0m  tamm^ 
logie  genSraley  appeared  in  181S,  and  mnmtl 
consiaerable  attention.     On  the  ea 
of  Deace  in  1814,  he  ngmfied  hia  i 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement  mn 
authorities  of  Barcelona;  bat  tbe  cstr decfairf 
the  ofier,  as  it  could  not  afford  to  p^  us  marj. 
He  now  made  application  to  beooae  a  TrtaA 
citizen,  married  (July,  1815)  MIleL  Gnbricik  Le^ 
sueur,  daughter  of  a  acolp^or  of  mmm  nmmk, 
and  was  elected  oorreq>onding  mwnhii  «r  dM 
academy  of  sciences.    On  ihb  ooomm  cf  a 
short  visit  to  Minorca  in  the  lugiiiai^  cf 
1816,  he  was  received  with  gnm  hamen.    Oto 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  Vaa  noaiMtad,  tkren|^ 
the  influence  of  Decazea,  a  pkyviaa  ta  Loaia 
XVm.    In  1819,  having  rooemd  h»  ftnt  W»- 
ters  of  naturalization,  he  waa  aiiyiialafl  ft^ 
fessor  of  medical  Jurisprudence  a  Ibe  fMfty 
of  medidne;  in  1828  he  succeeded  TsBfasiB 
as  professor  of  chemistry ;  and  in  1811,  en  4a 
resignation  of  Antoine  Dubois  be  vw  mmh 
dean  of  that  faculty,  an  ofBoe  of  bolk  ^mtt 
and  responsibility.    He  waa  now  in  tte  AD 
tide  of  prosperity :  his  pubUe  lectarte  wt  ■ 
popular  as  ever;  his  works  ranked  nsBsrtv^ 
pieces ;  his  drawing  room  was  tbe  rantena 
of  the  choicest  society,  and  Kimiwinn  to  ka 
musical  evening  parties  was  eagerly  aoecfes  Ik 
He  was  scarcely  less  aooompliabed  as  a  napr 
than  as  a  man  of  sdenoe.    In  1839  he  «■ 
chosen  a  member  of  the  general  eooacfl  cf  ^m- 
pitals  in  Paris ;  subseonently  a  nt^^h^  ^  im 
general  council  of  the  a^Murtment  of  ^»  Now; 
and  in  1884  one  of  the  cooncfl  of  pehk  » 
struction.    He  now  received  hia  kttcn  «f  M 
naturalization,  and  had  hopea  of  bcw  f^ 
moted  to  a  peerage,  in  whioh^  howi 
was  disappointed.    His  anthoritj  m  a  1 
man  had  also  reached  its  zenith :  as  a  1 
gist  he  was  without  a  rivid,  and  tbe 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  grra  00  n 
murder  trials,  especially  on  Siat  of  Itea.  La- 
farge,  and  in  1860  on  that  of  tbe  eoeaa  irfBi* 
carm6,  for  poisoning,  served  jpeetly  to  'mev^m 
his  reputation.     In  his  official  cepiil?  k 
also  effected  several  important  inijmin—^ 
which  materially  enhanced  the  prognaa  c^aii- 
ical  students  by  new  £Kilitiee  bei^  rfkgdt^ 
for  demonstration  and  stody;    be  anmami 
tbe  clinical  hospital,  establisbed  a  nev  U  la- 
ical garden,  the  museum  of  patbokyir^'  mt^ 
omy  styled  muaie  Jhg^i^$tm^  CMaded  mt^ 
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the  will  of  that  illastrioiiB  surgeon,  and  a  gal- 
lery of  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  his  own 
name  has  been  given.    Under  his  administra- 
tioD,  the  service  in  the  public  hospitals  was 
rendered  more  efficient,  while  the  range  of 
studies  in  the  various  schools  of  medicine  was 
improved  or  elevated  and  enlarged.    He  was 
the  founder  of  a  provident  association  (jfoeiiU 
de  prevovanee)  among  the  physicians  of  Paris, 
of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  president. 
On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  lost  all  his  dis- 
tincdoDs,  except  his  professorship.    In  1851  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  his  will  he  left  to  that  society  and 
to  6  other  public  institutions  the  sum  of  121,000 
francs  to  establish  prizes  and  for  other  useM 
purposes.     Perhaps  the  most  original  of  his 
works,  and  that  upon  which  his  fame  mainlj 
rests,  is  his  IVaite  de  toxicologie^  which  was 
sooceesively  enlarged  and  improved  until  the 
6th  edition,  which  appeared  in  1852,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.    Of  this,  an  English  physician  says :  "  It 
is  a  vast  mine  of  ezperimentid  observation  on 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  all  kinds,  on 
the  appearances  which  poisons  leave  in  the 
dead  body,  on  their  physiological  action,  and 
on  the  means  of  detecting  them.  .  .  .  Few 
branches  of  science  so  important  in  their  bear- 
ings on  every  day  life,  ana  so  difficult  of  inves- 
ti^ition,  can  be  said  to  have  been  created  and 
raised  at  once  to  a  state  of  high  advancement 
by  the  labors  of  a  single  man.^'    His  other 
publications,  which  are  also  considered  standard 
works  in  their  line,  are  Elements  de  chimie 
appUfuSe  d  la  medecine  (1817 ;  8th  ed.,  2  vols. 
8to.,  1861) ;  and  TraiU  de$  exhumatums  juri- 
diquee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1881),  which  was  afterward 
merged    into   the   Traite  de  medecine  legale 
(182S-'5 ;  4th  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1848).  Valuable 
pApers  from  his  pen,  chiefly  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  medical  jurisprudence,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  medical  journals;  among  the  num- 
ber are  his  Becherehee  iur  rempoisonnement  par 
Tacide  arUnieux,    He  left  personal  memoirs 
which  have  not  yet  been  published. 

ORGAN  (Gr.  opyayov,  Lat.  organumy  an  in- 
atroment),  a  name  at  the  present  time  applied 
to  several  musical  instruments  that  are  in  con- 
fltmction  and  principle  somewhat  closely  al- 
lied ;  but  more  distinctively  appropriated  to  the 
largest  of  tiiese,  the  church  organ,  which  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  wind  instrument,  the 
floaiids  of  which  are  those  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  of  varjring  lengths,  and  are  produced 
bjr  the  admission  to  these  (as  determined  bj 
the  keys  and  stops  moved  by  the  performer) 
of  compressed  air  conveyed  to  them  along 
certain  channels,  from  a  bellows  worked  by 
baman  or  other  motive  power.    This,  which 
from  its  essential  feature  of  construction  is  also 
named  the  pipe  organ,  and  from  the  mode  of 
playing  the  nnger  organ,  is  incomparably  the 
noblest  and  most  imposing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, being  in  migesty  of  tone  and  grandeur 
of  eflfect  quite  without  a  parallel.  Its  name,  ori- 
grin^lly  designating  a  mechanical  device  or  im- 


plement of  any  sort,  became  at  a  later  day  ap- 
propriated in  one  sense  to  musical  instruments 
of  whatever  kind ;  stiU  later,  to  wind  instru- 
ments only ;  and  ultimately,  to  that  which  is, 
par  exeellenee^  the  organ. — ^The  early  history 
of  the  organ  is  obscure,  or  indeed  lost.    A 
plausible  supposition  is,  that  the  instrument 
may  have  been  su^ested  by  some  modification 
of  the  Pandean  pipes,  such  as  the  addition  of 
a  reservoir  to  receive  condensed  air,  which 
should  then  be  distributed  to  the  pipes  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  player.    At  what  periods  any 
considerable  enlai^ement  or  improvements  in 
it  began  to  be  made  is  not  known.    Otesibius, 
about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  C,  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  hydraulic  organ,  the 
hydraulicon;  a  pneumatic  organ  is  ako  men- 
tioned by  some  ancient  writers ;  the  distinction 
between  the  two  could  not  have  been  in'  the 
employment  of  water  and  air  respectively  in  the 
pipes,  but  merely  in  the  use  in  one,  but  not  in 
the  other,  of  the  power  of  water  for  supplying 
air  to  the  pipes.    Mersenne  describes  an  organ 
carved  on  an  ancient  monument  in  the  Mattel 
gardens  at  Rome,  the  form,  the  operation  .of 
keys,  and  the  bellows  of  which  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  present  day.    St.  Augustine, 
commenting  on  tne  56th  Psalm,  alludes  to  an 
instrument  inflated  by  bellows.    Pope  Yitslian 
is  related  to  have  firat  introduced  organs  into 
some  of  the  churches  of  western   Europe, 
about  A.  D.  670 ;  but  the  earliest  trustwortny 
account  is  that  of  the  one  sent  as  a  present  by 
the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus  to 
King  Pepin,  A.  D.  755.    Organs  were  common 
in  Ijigland  before  the  10th  centunr,  and  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  in  size  and  compass 
those  of  the  continent    The  largest  was  ob- 
tained by  Elfeg,  hishop  of  Winchester,  in  951, 
for  his  cathedral.    They  were  still  very  rude 
in  construction,  and  of  limited  capacity.    The 
keys  were  broad  and  large,  and,  it  appears,  were 
to  be  struck  with  the  fist.    The  pipes  w^re  of 
brass,  and  harsh  in  tone.    In  the  12th  century 
the  compass  of  many  of  these  organs,  perhaps 
of  any,  did  not  exceed  12  or  16  notes.    About 
this  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venice. 
In  some  of  the  rude  instruments  of  the  same 
period,  a  plan  of  concords  had  been  arranged, 
such  that  each  key  in  the  proper  compass  called 
forth  not  only  its  own  notejbutby  other  pipes 
also  its  5th  and  8th  above,    n  illiam  of  Maimes- 
buiy,  in  1148,  mentions  an  organ,  in  playinsr 
which  a  wind  "  forced  out  by  ^e  violence"  of 
boiling  water,  *^  passing  through  brass  pipes, 
sends  forth  musical  tones;"  a  device  which 
would  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  harsh 
steam  organ,  or  "  Calliope,"  not  long  since  in- 
vented in  the  United  States.    Pedals,  or  foot 
keys,  were  added  to  the  organ  by  Bernhard,  a 
German,  in  1470 ;  and  while  the  improvements 
made  have  been  various  and  by  builders  of 
many  nations  and  periods,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  15th  century  tnat  the  instrument 
reached  substantially  its  present  fonn.    Among 
fionous  builders,  the  earliest  were  the  family 
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after  tbe*t.  m  tbe  l^ck  Scrwi  ci 
BerjEBBO.  aad  C*L>io  o^  Veok*.  Ib  Fa,Hand, 
▼«?▼  fev  ixtfcmmeats  €aK«ped  the 
d«<«  n  1441 ;  at  tbe  reflCoradon  itw  < 
bc.^kra  fnrnred,  and  foreijpi  ar 
eftJ«d  in.  Within  tbe  part  20  jeara  greaH 
im^ffmemtttU  hare  been  made  in  tbe  toae. 
M  defpeodeot  on  **TOKinfr^  of  tbe  ptpee;  aod 
tbe  "  toocb,**  or  qnicku*^  of  rapooae  to  tbe 
kejiw  and  otber  raechanifal  arrmnj^eiBenta.  bave 
alw>  been  greatlj  ini|>Trrred. — ^Tbe  tones  of  tbe 
cfaorcb  onran  are  yieWed  by  many  aerica  or 
roww  of  pipe«  or  tnbea,  tbe  rova  being  col- 
lected into  two,  tbree,  or  more  fETonpa  or  aeta, 
wlucb  reaDy  co»<tfPite  aa  many  didCiDct  organs^ 
bat  aU  eonne«ted  in  one  arrangement.  Tbe 
size  of  tbe  entire  instromeot,  tbe  nombcr  of 
tbe  partial  onnns,  and  tbeir  complexity,  rmrj 
mocn  according  to  tbe  requirements  of  special 
eases;  and  tbe  position  giren  to  tbe  aereral 
parts  may  also  rary.  Eacb  rmr  of  pipea  in 
•acb  partial  organ  ia,  as  anile,  intended  to  be 
ansceptible  of  being  played  npon  alone;  bot 
in  a  few  insCancea  a  dcmble,  triple,  or  qoad- 
mple  row  is  played  as  one.  Any  coBq>leCe 
aeries  or  row,  single  or  nrahiple,  of  tbe  pipes;, 
intended  to  soond  tbrongboot  ita  scale  as  one 
iDstnraient,  is  called  a  ^register,"  and,  for 
reaaona  bereafter  to  appear,  a  ^stop;^  if  it 
embraces  a  single  row  of  ptpea,  tbe  register  or 
atop  b  called  simple ;  if  two  or  more  rows,  to 
be  played  as  one,  compoond.  Of  tbe  pipea, 
some  are  montb  or  Ante  pipea,  otbera  reed 
pipes;  in  tbe  former,  tbe  pitch  of  tbe  notea 
yielded  is  high  or  acnte  in  the  inrerM  ratio  of 
the  lengths  of  the  pipes;  in  tbe  latter,  the 
lengths  of  pipe  shonla  bare  the  like  ratio  to 
the  tones  yielaed  by  the  ribrating  brass  tongnes 
or  reeds.  The  pipes  yielding  in  eacb  single  or 
multiple  series  soocessire  notes,  are  fixed  at 
their  lower  ends,  which  are  conical,  ti4>eriiig 
downward,  in  a  rack  or  frame,  throngfa  a  stont 
board  forming  the  bottom  of  which  they  com- 
mnnioate  by  small  openings  with  as  many  nar- 
row channels  beneath  it,  separated  from  each 
other  by  air-tight  partitions.  This  board,  form- 
ing part  of  what  is  improperly  denominated 
the  '^  sonnd  board  "  (the  organ,  nnlike  the  pia- 
no, having  in  fact  no  sounding  board),  may  be 
considered  as  the  top  of  an  air-tight  box,  the 
wind  chest,  which  reoeires  air  directly  from  the 
bellows  by  a  large  passage  called  a  wind  tmnk. 
Each  partial  organ  has  its  own  wind  chest  and 
wind  tnmk ;  and  each  is  really  a  collection  of 
iereral  registers  or  series  of  pipes,  which  stand 
aide  by  side  in  parallel  rows  on  the  frame  above 
the  wind  chest,  and  aU  opening  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  soond  board.  Imagine  a  very  lonff 
and  somewhat  broad,  tight  box  (the  wind 
chest),  which,  however,  is  nsoally  of  only  half 
the  breadth  of  the  frame  and  soond  board, 
transversely  across  and  within  which  latter  ron 
the  channels  already  named.  These  have  no 
oommonioation  with  each  other,  and  no  exit  tor 
air  forced  into  them,  save  through  tbe  pipes 
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Aifrtsaed.  To  4sftaaa  tbia  tbH^  tba  pA^v 
toQcbea  a  ksy  or  pedal,  aa  &a  caaa  mqr  he 
Tne  eoascoaa  bctvMB  tba  k^  a^  Iba  vahv, 
Taryicgaaaagwbt  with  psaiaoM  erf  tba  pam 
Is  QfaaiiT  by  tba  i»!k>«ii^  P'^^'^'  ^^^^ 
pedaL  tiermam  a  ^itacfccr  lahort  hmku  tfta 
•edng  ea  a  **bttck4bD^  (levcri,  this 
4awm  a  **tiaekar^  <bMf  fiak  or 

by  wbkb  is  drawm  down  wbaa  ia 
^^poB-dowB  wirer  sad  tbla  laaa,  f^mm  if 

wind  cheat  dcpreasea  tba  i  smIi  a  il  aaaa€  da 
vatvaa airettdy  rsismd  to.  &i 
of  good  siaa  (Boa  tba  laigM) 
aDy  tbrea  of  tba  partial  orgna. 
or  nywa  of  pi 
of  tba 
a  aatOMww  of  pipaa  aa  «S  fhm  tba 
tonaaaad  aMit<aiaa  tbroogh  its  esHpas^  tw» 
or  mora  oetevesL  Tbii  inifiamai  tm  Iha  la 
dinary  piano,  tofihing  a  wbito  m  Mbtk  k^« 
•vokaa  one  sina^  tona  or  ~  ~  ' 
string  or  wire  tbns  agitalad. 
one  key  struck  dapraaaea  oc 
and  lets  air  mto  one  cbaDDeL  Kow^tte^i- 
nel  has  opaung  into  it  from  thowm^metL  sa^y 
a  pipe  giving  a  certun  f 
alwaya  pipes  of  aoma  of  tba  other 
of  that  pntial  organ,  and 
pipea  <rf  every  ooa<rf  its  regialen  (a 
each  ia  simple  or  eomponaa) ;  i 
of  tbe  vanooa  lagiBters  tlMt 
channel,  are  ao  selected  aad 
making  of  tbe  organ,  that  wbila  aa 
timated  rmn  nhill  (pm  i  ftmilMiilal  aim  ita 
others  shall  give  tbe  rbnrils  iinisiMa,  iAIi^ 
octaves,  tweSba,  Ac— of  tba*  Kota^  It  fta> 
Iowa  that  tbe  striking  of  any  oaa  key  am  ka 
made  to  call  forth  at  oiieaa  laadfa^  mam,m 
uniaons,  and  tbe  pre^detefdaed  odiai  ^m^ 
Buppoee,  then,  a  given  white  loey  afieito  G  mA 
its  diords ;  the  black  key  next  aboia  wS  fiea 
Of  audits  diords;  tbe  naxt  iHufea  kay.Aad 
chords ;  and  ao  oo.  Tbat  ia,  a  key  i 
opens  a  valve,  and  beooe  a  t 
taking  a  row  of  pipea  traaavaraaly  I 
different  registers  of  one  partial  < 
we  may  say  each  register, ; 
is  repreaented  in  every 
every  key  (or  pedal)  before  tba  i 
this  is  generally  true ;  bat  a  fbw  ] 
not  extend  through  an  antira 
bank  or  row  of  keys  or  padak,  tbca«\ 
one  partial  organ.  Three  of  tbasa,  i 
must  have  three  rows,  two  for  tba  1 
one  of  pedals.  Larger  organa  bava  tbrasu  font; 
or  more  rows  of  finger  keys.  Tba  padsls  asa^ 
ally  act  on  tbe  largest  pipea,  vbieb  aaa  ^ 
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wood,  and  in  tbe  form  of  hollow  square  prisma. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  partial  orsan, 
or  row  of  keys,  represents  in  a  manner  a  choir 
or  band,  but  one  in  which  the  chords  that  can 
be  prodnced  are  of  certain  tones  only,  deter- 
mined beforehand  by  the  pipes  or  reeds  used. 
The  fbrst  three  rows  of  keys  connect  with  the 
three  nsaal  partial  organs ;  the  first  row  plimng 
what  is  called  the  swell  organ ;  the  second  the 
great  orsan ;  the  third,  the  choir  organ.    The 
pedals  play  what  is  called  the  pedal  organ. 
But  any  one  of  these,  if  played  always  with 
all  its  registers  open,  woiud  give  a  miiformly 
forcible  and  consequently  monotonous  efi^ect ; 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  place  the  reg- 
isters also  at  the  conunand  of  the   player. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  long  narrow  strips 
of  board,  termed  **  sliders,"  wMch  are  let  into 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  board  of  the 
wind  chest,  already  referred  to,  by  means  of 
rectangular  groores  cut  into  the  board  length- 
wise, one  in  the  course  of  each  row  or  reguter 
of  pipes.    The  slider  fits  so  closely  as  to  pre- 
vent any  oomdderable  leakage  of  wind,  and 
has  cmaJl  holes  made  through  it  in  such  posi- 
tions that  when  it  is  drawn  out,  say  2  inches, 
these  holes  communicate  in  straight  lines  from 
all  the  pipes  of  that  register  down  into  the  sev-' 
eral  transverse  channiub ;  but  when  the  dider 
is  pushed  in,  the  holes  fail  to  match,  and  the 
corresponding  register  of  pipes  receives  no  air 
And  is  silent,  alwough  all  the  open  registers 
of  the  organ  be  played  at  the  time.    Each 
simple  or  complex  register,  in  each  partial  or- 
gan, then,  has  its  slider;  and  these  are  drawn 
oot  or  shut  in  by  means  of  the  **  stops"  or 
^*  draw-stops,"  which  are  the  knobs  connected 
with  draw-stop  rods  appearing  above  the  key- 
board, and  on  each  side  of  the  performer.    The 
connection  from  the  knobs  to  the  sliders  is  as 
follows:  the  draw-stop  rod,  pulled  out,  turns 
a  *'  square,"  or  rectangular  lever  turning  on  a 
centre;  this  moves  a  *^ trace"  Qink),  and  this 
a  **  itover'*  which  actuates  the  slider.    Thus  a 
register  comes  also  to  be  called  a  stop ;  and  in 
a  tolerable  manner  the  power  and  capabilities 
of  a  g^ven  organ  are  estimated  by  the  number 
of  its  stops  or  registers.    The  bellows,  usually 
A  single  one,  is  at  the  present  time  placed  hor- 
in>ntally,  and  is  often  on  a  level  with  the 
plajer,  a  little  way  within  the  face.    The  pe- 
dal organ  pipes  usually  stand  nearly  on  a  level 
-with  the  bellows;  the  ^eat  and  the  choir 
organ  higher,  the  first  m  front;   the  swell 
organ  highest,  and  at  the  back.    The  swell 
organ  is  so  named  from  its  use ;  it  is  entirely 
encloaed  within  a  tight  box  of  thick  pine, 
bned   with  paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the 
Bonnd  when  closed ;  but  its  front  is  a  sliding 
door,    or   several  separate   horizontal   doors 
vrhic^  open  on  axes;    and  these,  gradually 
opened  or  dosed,  under  the  control  of  a  pe- 
dal for  this  special  purpose,  give  the  efiects 
of^  crescendo  and  dtrntMiendo,    The  traces  and 
trackers  can  be  introduced  of  such  lengths  as 
required  by  the  remoteness  of  the  sevezid  par* 


tial  organs  from  the  keys  and  stops,  which  is, 
in  rare  instances,  a  distance  of  90  feet.  An 
organ  at  Birmingham  is  estimated  to  have  44 
muea  of  trackers.  It  will  now  be  understood 
that,  while  each  key  conunands  a  particular 
tone  and  its  chords  in  one  partial  oi^an,  each 
stop  prooer  commands  one  register  in  one  or- 
gan ;  and  the  number  and  kind  of  stops  drawn 
out  at  a  given  time  will  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tones  and  chords  secured.  But  be- 
side these,  there  are  certain  knobs  which  con- 
trol arrangements  called  **  couplers"  (m^i^an- 
ical  stops) ;  one  of  these  couphng  all  the  keys 
of  two  partial  organs,  say  the  great  and  the 
choir,  so  that  the  player  performs  on  both 
by  finsering  one  row  of  keys ;  another  coup- 
ling aU  three  organs  with  one  set  of  keys.  Of 
these  couplers  the  organ  of  Trinity  church, 
New  York,  has  11 — an  unusual  number.  The 
registers  then  represent  so  many  distinct  and 
sometimes  unlike  musical  instruments ;  certain 
series  of  pipes  being  made  to  imitate  more  or 
less  closely  the  fiute,  trumpet,  ^.  The  several 
registers  are  of  pipes  that  are  open,  stopped,  or 
half  stopped,  and  sounding  by  embouchures  or 
reeds.  These  circumstances  not  only  affect  the 
pitch,  but  also  the  timbre  or  quality ;  and  build- 
ers further  vaiy  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  means 
of  the  material  of  the  pipes — ^wood  or  metal,  in 
the  latter  case  either  tin  and  lead,  tin,  or  zinc — 
by  the  form  given  to  the  open  top  at  which  the 
air  escapes,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  ratio 
of  the  aiameter  of  the  pipes  to  their  len^. 
Pure  tin  gives  the  most  clear  and  brilliant 
tone ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead  commonly  used,  is  liable  bv  its  weight 
and  vibration  to  batter  slowly  at  tne  lower  end 
and  shorten,  an  efiect  obviated  by  the  use  ot 
wood  or  zinc  pipes.  The  timbre  of  the  stopped 
and  half-stopped  pipes  is  more  dull  and  soft 
than  of  the  open.  Both  the  number  of  regis- 
ters and  the  whole  number  of  pipes  difier  very 
greatly,  according  to  the  tastes  of  builders  and 
the  requirements  of  purchasers.  Of  the  stops 
or  registers,  some  take  their  names  from  the 
quali^  of  sound  they  are  intended  to  imitate ; 
some  from  the  harmonic  relations  they  bear  to 
the  leading  register,  the  open  diapason.  The 
most  usual  registers  (which  are,  d  course,  dis* 
tributed  among  the  several  partial  orsrans)  are 
these:  1.  The  open  diapason — metal  mouth 
pipes,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  proper  compass  of  the  oiv 
gan.  2.  Stopped  diapason— mouth  pipes,  gen- 
erally of  wooo,  stopped  above ;  pitch,  an  oc- 
tave below.  8.  Double  diapason — wooden 
mouth  pipes,  open ;  pitch,  also  an  octave  be- 
low that  of  1.  Generally,  these  are  confined 
to  the  two  lowest  octaves  of  the  compass,  giv- 
ing the  lowest  notes  of  the  instrument.  4. 
IMnoipal— metal  mouth  pipes;  pitch,  an  oc- 
tave above  that  of  1.  This  stop  Is  first  tuned, 
and  from  it  all  the  others.  5.  Dulciana— -metal 
mouth  pipes;  pitch,  unison  with  1.  The  sweet- 
ness of  tone  is  secured  by  increased  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  pipee.    0.  Twelfth--4netal 
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month  pipes;  pitch,  a  12th  above  that  of  1. 
7. '  Fifteenth — ^metal  mouth  pipes,  an  ootare 
above  the  principal  (4).  8.  Fiato— metal  and 
wood  pipes,  in  unison  with  4.  9.  Trumpet — 
reed  pipes  of  metal,  in  unison  with  1.  10. 
Olarion  (or  octave  trumpet  stop) — ^reed  pipes 
of  metal,  an  octave  above  9.  11.  Bassoon 
— reed  pipes,  for  the  lower  notes,  in  unison 
with  1.  12.  Oremona  (clarinet)— reed  pipes,  in 
uniBon  with  1.  18.  Oboe— do.  do.  14.  Vox 
humana—reed  pipes,  in  unison  with  1 ;  an  imi- 
tation of  the  human  voice,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  very  satisfactory.  To  these  have  more 
recently  been  added  the  tremolo,  a  mechanical 
oontrivanoe  by  means  of  which  a  fine,  tremu- 
lous effect  is  given  to  anv  or  all  the  registers 
of  one  partial  organ ;  and  also  the  f>oix  ciUite^ 
or  two  rows  of  pipes  slightly  out  of  unison, 
which  by  interference  of  sound  imitate  the 
same  effect  In  some  large  organs,  especially 
those  of  continental  Europe,  there  is  a  great 
superfluity  of  stops,  some  of  them  absurd  imi- 
tations of  various  instruments,  and  seldom  use- 
ful. Amouff  ordinary  compound  stops  are :  1. 
The  9e9quicMera — 4  or  5  rows  of  open  pipes,  at 
intervals  of  a  17th,  19th,  22d,  24th,  and  26th 
above  the  open  dii4>ason  {!).  2.  Oomet— a 
stopped  diapason,  principal,  12th,  15th,  and 
17tn.  8.  Mixture  or  fhmiture  stop— several 
ranks  of  pipes,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  ses- 
quialtera,  out  some  of  higher  pitch.  An  organ 
DuUt  in  1783  for  a  church  at  Pisa  has  4  rows 
of  keys,  and  more  than  100  stops.  The  organ 
of  the  Seville  cathedral  has  100  stops  and  5,800 
pipes ;  one  at  Weingarten,  in  Swabia,  60  stops 
and  6,666  pipes,  of  which  there  are  7  pipes  of 
16  feet  length,  and  8  of  82  feet ;  one  at  Haar- 
lem, 60  stops  and  5,000  pipes;  one  at  Rot- 
terdam of  5,500  pipes,  and  altogether  150  feet 
in  height ;  one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  86  stops 
and  2,218  pipes.  The  three  largest  organs 
in  the  United  States,  are  in  New  York,  viz. : 
that  of  Trinity  church,  the  compass  of  the 
great  organ  in  which  is  from  COO  through 
6^  octaves,  and  which  has  8  rows  of  keys, 
48  stops,  and  2,169  pipes,  including  a  double 
open  diapaM>n  of  82  feet ;  that  of  St.  George's 
onurch,  which  has  47  stops,  and  2,446  pipes, 
including  one  of  82  feet,  and  that  of  St  Ste- 
phen's, having  46  stops  and  2,029  pipes.  The 
compass  of  the  leading  stops  in  German  organs 
is  from  00  (an  8-feet  pipe)  to  F  in  alt. ;  in 
the  English,  sometimes  descending  to  G-  be- 
low, or  to  000 ;  in  American,  usuaUv  from  00 
to  Gin  alt  This  is  also  the  compass  of  the  swell, 
and  of  t^e  choir  organ.  The  stopped  pipes  are 
closed  by  a  plug  or  tompion  in  the  upper  end, 
which  is  shiftable,  to  regulate  the  pitch.  The 
half-stopped  have  a  sort  of  chimney  at  top; 
and  in  some  pipes  the  ear  of  metal  on  each  side 
of  the  moutii  is  also  bent  inward  or  outward,  to 
modify  the  pitch.  The  reeds  of  reed  pipes  are 
similar  to  tnose  of  the  accordion,  of  brass  or 
copper,  and  broader  as  well  as  of  proper  length. 
The  length  of  pipes  (in  mouth  pipes,  the  length 
above  the  orifice)  is  generally  spoken  of  with 


reference  to  that  of  taring,  orpiteh  C,  w^^A  ftk 
in  the  principal  register,  1  foot  long.  Tb*  oc- 
taves below  double  the  length  snec— iiiAj. 
giving  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  88  feet  ptpea.  TW  la* 
are  the  largest  used,  and  th«M  rarely;  tkav 
employment  is  one  of  the  circaoMUn«es  iciviBr 
to  an  organ  the  highest  rank.  In  a  giawJ 
way,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  na  veO  as  th«« 
length  is  varied  in  obtauung  diffiiff—mi  c^ 
pitch.  The  relations  of  some  of  tbe  noic*  mA 
of  their  chords  to  length  may  b«  rrhiNtd 
thus: 
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The  middle  0  of  dulciana  is  8  feet  8 
long,  and  about  1}  inches  in  diamKfr. 
end  attempts  have  been  made  in  tk 
struction  of  organs  to  avoid  the  I 
of  chords  naturally  arising  where  amnl  oc- 
taves must  be  attuned  (see  HAxmarrl  by  »«■■• 
of  dividing  the  octave  into  more  than  18  inter- 
vals. The  divisions  attempted  have  ranced 
from  17  to  24  intervals,  the  ism—  vh»-k 

were  so  made  being  called 

the  necessary  complexity  of  the  : 
pedals,  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
organbt,  has  prevented  their  eonring  nfto  ml 
In  the  tuning  of  organs,  some  dilfcrcnee  <i 
practice  still  prevails.  Some  tme  fr«M  C  mi 
allow  of  the  wolf^  or  discordanoe  sriang  £*a 
the  flatness  of  some  of  the  fifths.  Othmn  \ 
from  A,  adopting  equal  tempemneBt ;  mad  i 
approximatmg  nearer  to  Uie  rotot^  iiifH 
less  with  other  instruments,  and  is  mont  m 
able.  M.  Greni6  of  France,  abovt  th» 
1810,  introduced  ^^free"*  in  plaee  of  ^1 
reeds,"  the  former  being  taken  frvaa  iaitt*- 
ments  in  form  of  the  aooordion.  Mr.  BU^ 
has  stated,  however,  that  ft-ee  reeds  v«rv  m 
use  from  time  immemorial  in  Chian.  TbMr 
advantages  consist  in  a  less  liabilisj  to  grt  sat 
of  tune,  and  in  their  admitting,  to  a  mnck 
greater  degree,  of  expression,  or  swval  sad 
diminution  of  tone,  by  varying  by  nsa  ^a  p*- 
dal  the  pressure  of  the  wind*  71m  fret  rm^ 
were  applied  also  by  Erard,  b>iit  nfkcrwvi  fcl 
for  some  time  into  disuse.  In  the  ] 
hibition  of  1851,  the  French  and  i 
had  free-reed  stops ;  in  the  Englirii  tWy  ^ 
not  yet  in  use.  They  are  not  muck  iwiiinK 
in  this  country.  M.  Greni^^  reed,  of  wmi  w 
copper,  had  the  form  of  a  paraDek  , 
tongue,  a  thin  plate  of  brass,  b^nk 
as  to  vibrate  only  in  the  stream  of 
air,  and  not  against  the  reed,  thus  t 
harsh  or  uneven  tone  to  which  the  oU 
were  liable.    The  sound  thus  beciosnc*  «■ 

pure  as  that  of  the  flute  pipes.    He  c 

ed  open  reed  pipes  16  fbet  long,  the  toairw  W- 
ing  a  flat  slip  of  oopper,  8.448 
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1.878  broad,  and  0.118  thick;  their  vibra- 
tions  caused  the  pipe  placed  in  the  porte-vent 
and  neighboring  elastic  bodies  to  tremble. 
See  further,  M.  Greni^^s  papers  in  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  French  institute.  For  further 
details  in  respect  to  construction  of  oreans, 
consult  Dart  du  facteur  cTorguea,  by  F.  Bedos 
de  Gelles  (Paris,  1766  and  1778,  the  last  in  folio, 
187  plates),  which,  though  old,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject ;  Abb6  Vomer's  Ger- 
man works  on  organ  building;  G.  Serassi's 
Lettere  tugli  organi  (Bergamo,  1816);  "The 
Organ,  its  History  and  Oonstruction,"  by  Rim- 
bault  and  Hopkins  (London,  1856) ;  and  in  re- 
roect  to  performing,  0.  H.  Rink's  Prahtuehe 
OrgeUchvXe  (6  parts,  Leipsic),  and  many  other 
popular  treatises. — ^The  Alexandre  organ,  so 
called,  being  constructed  substantially  on  the 
principle  of  the  harmonium,  will  be  considered 
along  with  the  latter  under  the  head  of  Reed 
Ihstbumknts.  In  the  barrel  or  hand  organ,  a 
bellows  within  the  instrument  is  worked  by 
turning  a  winch,  while  by  the  same  action,  by 
means  of  an  endless  screw,  a  cylinder  or  drum 
ifl  turned,  on  which  the  tunes  are  set  in  brass 
pins  and  staples,  at  such  distances  as  required 
Dy  the  lengths  and  succession  of  the  notes,  as 
in  tiie  pins  studding  the  cylinder  of  a  musical 
box.  The  pins  raise  keys,  which  press  down 
stickers,  and  open  pallets  or  valyes,  admitting 
air  to  the  pipes  required.  The  Apollonicon, 
built  many  years  since,  in  London,  was  a  gi- 
gantic barrel  organ,  24  feet  high  and  20  feet 
broad ;  it  could  be  played  by  8  large  cylinders, 
or  by  6  performers  on  as  many  sets  of  keys. 
Hie  tone  was  fine,  and  the  effects  grand  and 
norel ;  but  the  substitution  of  mere  mechani- 
cal action  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  liying 
organist  was  justly  deprecated,  and  the  instru- 
ment has  not  come  into  vogue.  The  organo- 
lyricon  is  an  extremely  complex  instrument  of 
French  invention,  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
organ,  but  combining  more  distinctly  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  and  effects,  in  imitation 
of  a  tolerably  full  band  or  orchestra. 

ORGANIC   REMAINS.     See  Pal^ootol- 

COT. 

ORGUN JE.    See  Khiva. 

ORIANI,  Babnabs,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
bom  in  Garegnano,  near  Milan,  April  15, 1758, 
died  in  Mihm,  Nov.  12,  1882.  He  early  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  astronomical  science,  and  at  the 
age  of  23  was  attached  to  the  observatory  of 
Brera.  In  1786  he  was  sent  to  England  to  buy 
Inatruments,  and  tiiere  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herschel,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence during  life,  and  on  his  return  coop- 
erated with  him  in  measuring  the  arc  of  a  me- 
ridian. When  the  Itdian  institute  was  founded, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  80  members.  On  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  and  creation  of  the  Ital- 
ian kingdom,  he  was  made  count  and  senator, 
having  previously  reftised  an  invitation  to  go 
to  France ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Aus- 
triana,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  situation  as  di- 
rector of  the  observatory,  which  place  he  held 


nntil  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
calculated  the  orbit  of  Uranus ;  and  when  Ceres 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801,  he  proved  that 
it  was  a  planet,  and  not  a  comet  as  had  first 
been  supposed. 

0BIBASIU8,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  bom 
probably  in  Pergamus,  Mysia,  about  A.  D.  825. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
appointed  him  quaestor  of  Constantinople,  and 
sent  him  to  Delphi  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  Under  the  succeeding  em- 
perors bb  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  banished,  but  was  afterward  recalled,  and 
his  property  was  restored.  There  are  extant 
8  genuine  works  of  Oribasius:  Collecta  Medi- 
einalic^^  Synaptis,  and  Evpwruta.  The  first  of 
these  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  citations 
from  many  writers  whose  works  are  now  lost 

ORIELAMME  (Lat.  auriflamma),  the  banner 
of  the  Capetian  kings  of  France.  It  was  origi- 
nally that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  being  used 
in  religious  ceremonies,  and  carried  also  by 
the  counts  of  Vexin,  in  their  capacity  of  pa- 
trons of  the  monastery,  in  the  wars  they  waged 
for  its  protection.  Philip  I.  of  France  having 
annexed  Vexin  to  his  dominions,  the  charge  of 
carrying  the  oriflamme  devolved  upon  himself 
and  his  successors.  Louis  YI.  raised  it  for 
the  first  tune  in  1124.  It  was  disused  after  the 
defeat  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  It  was  a  banner 
made  of  red  or  flame-colored  silk,  with  2  notch- 
es at  its  end,  adorned  with  green  silk  tassels, 
and  hanging  from  a  gilded  shaft. 

ORIGEJ^  sumamed  Adamantiub  from  his 
inflexible  zeal,  a  Christian  scholar  and  teacher 
of  the  8d  century,  bom  in  Alexandria  in  186, 
died  in  254.  His  father,  Leonides,  was  a  zeal- 
ous Christian,  and  educated  him  strictly  in  the 
doctrine  and  morality  of  the  gospel.  He  went 
first  to  the  catechetical  school  of  Clement,  and 
afterward  to  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished. When  he  was  17  years  old  the  p^rsa- 
cution  under  the  emperor  Septimius  Severot 
broke  out  at  Alexandria.  Leonides  was  one  «f 
the  &^  to  be  ar  rested.  0  ri  ^en  w  ould  Ma  Id^ 
shared  liL'i  fa  to,  and  courted  danger  bf  ^mIk^ 
ing  everywhere  that  be  was  a  Cbrii^ni. 
a  stratagem  of  his  mother  prevented 
of  sacrifice ;  aiid  tho  young  tnan^  i — ^ 
cency  to  lea?e  lib  i-arenUl  bo 
write  to  liis  father,  and  exhort 
firm,  Loonidos  was  martjwi 
the  family  vcs^  coQ&90itod,ji 
mother  und  her  6  yoiBlg 
pelled  to  look  for  stipp« 
matron  of  Alcxaodxm  ; 
took  him  itito  her  ^mmm 
him  the  ineam  cfl 
son  Paul  w^  m  1 
heresy  Cfjtgptfcy  k-^ 
munion  «iti  ^mmr- 
school  OB  Im^  «>■  *^ 
becomes 
invited; 
schooLi 
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than  most  of  hk  pupils.  At  first  lie  taioglit  the 
pr^ime  arts  ana  sciences,  bat  soon  confined 
himself  to  religions  and  soriptnral  ins^notion. 
Keitiier  the  olunor  of  the  rabble  nor  the  mnr- 
der  of  his  best  papils  conld  interfere  with  his 
persistent  teaching.  He  was  stoned  in  the 
streets,  forbidden  to  lecture,  and  driven  from 
the  citjT,  bat  only  to  resume  his  work  mwe  res- 
olutely than  ever  when  the  tumult  subsided. 
Gradually  an  ascetic  spirit  took  possession  of 
him.  He  refused  pay  for  his  teaching,  sM  his 
library  of  heathen  authors,  slept  upon  the 
groimd,  wore  but  one  garment  iod  no  shoes, 
gare  up  all  stimulating  drinks,  lived  on  5  pence 
a  day,  and,  to  secure  exemption  from  fleshly 
lusts,  made  of  himself  a  ennach.  He  worked 
inoeasantly,  and  taught  not  only  in  the  house, 
but  as  he  walked  and  travelled.  He  dared  to 
attend  the  death  scenes  of  his  scholars,  and  to 
comfort  them  at  the  stake.  Among  his  pupils 
were  women  as  well  as  men.  After  the  death 
of  Severus  in  211,  Origen  ventured  to  make  a 
journey  to  Rome,  and  his  visit  confirmed  his 
purpose  of  doing  some  ^reat  work  for  biblical 
scholarship.  Relinquishing  part  of  his  duties 
to  his  assistant  Heradas,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  in  which  he  soon  became  pro- 
ficient above  all  living  men.  His  converts  be- 
oame  his  scribes.  Summoned  to  Antioch  to 
meet  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  and  the  em- 
press Mammea,  he  made  such  an  impression  by 
nis  learning  and  hb  accomplishments  that  the 
persecutions  against  the  Ohristians  declined. 
On  his  withdrawal  to  Palestinei  though  yet 
nnordained,  he  was  aUowed  by  the  bishops  to 
t^uih  in  the  Ohristian  assemblies.  To  avoid 
this  scandal,  in  228,  when  he  was  48  years  old, 
he  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Ossarea,  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  bishc^  of  PalestincL 
priest's  orders.  This  ordination  was  regarded 
by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  as  irregular,  and 
he  refhsed  to  receive  Origen  back,  or  to  allow 
him  to  teach  or  preach  in  Alexandria.  Two 
ooundlB  were  held,  in  which  he  was  excom- 
municated as  a  heretic,  deprived  of  the  priestly 
ofSoe,  and  banished  from  his  school  The  west- 
ern cnnrches  took  sides  with  the  Alexandrian 
bishop.  But  the  churches  in  Ajtibia,  PalestincL 
and  rhoBuicia  still  upheld  him,  and  he  found 
41  welcome  from  the  bishop  of  Cassarea,  and 
work  as  a  scriptural  interpreter.  The  principal 
here^  of  which  Origen  was  accused  was  the 
denial  of  eternal  pnnishment ;  and  his  writings 
oertainly  Justify  tnat  charge.  It  is  also  afBrmdi 
that  he  taught  the  possible  repentance  and  fri- 
ture  salvation  of  the  devil.  The  only  evidence 
in  support  of  this  is,  that  some  who  afterward 
taught  that  notion  cited  the  authority  of  Orisen 
in  support  of  their  view.  In  the  persecunon 
under  Maximin,  Origen  was  forced  to  hide  him- 
self for  two  years  In  Oappadocia:  and  in  the 
Dedan  persecution  which  followed,  he  was  im- 
pfisoneo,  and  only  released  after  severe  and 
protracted  torture.  His  bodily  sufferinffs  in 
this  persecution,  added  to  the  natural  innmd- 
ties  of  age,  brought  on  n^id  decline^  which 
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terminated  his  lifk  His  iamh  wi 
fbr  many  centuries  near  the  high 
cathedral  of  Tyre,  and  was  only  Umt  wh 
city  was  destroyed  during  the 
writings  of  Origen  were  very  t 
in  many  kinds,  critical,  philoeopliml, ' 
and  practical.  Most  of  them,  if  the  \ 
of  their  large  number  is  to  be  tmsttd,  ■ 
Of  those  still  extant,  ^e  principal  arwtke  ' 
apla*'  and  *^  Ootq[>la,*'  commentarias  m 
Scriptures,  "On  Prinolplea,"  «*Ott 
•*0n  Martyrdom,"  and  his  8  books  **. 
Oelsus."  The  "*  Hexaph^"  was  an  «fitk 
Old  Testament  in  6  paralld  oolmnna,  ia  1 
in  Greek  letters  for  Hebrew  words,  and  in  tk»4 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmadraa,  the  f 
andTheodotion.  Two  more  Tersioii 
in  the  "Octapla,"  one  found  in 
the  other  at  l^icopolis  in  Epima.  A 
'^  Tetrapla"  contamed  only  the  fiirat  4  of  l 
versions  without  tiie  orighial  text.  IWa  m 
did  work,  of  such  vshie  in  the  ve 
purificataon  of  the  text  of  the  Old  T« 
exists  at  present  only  in  ft  agmeata 
the  MS.,  which  spears  never  to 
copied,  was  destr^ed  at  the  eaptm  «f  < 
rea  by  the  Arabs  in  458.  Tnmenhtn  sT  Us 
text,  misreading  his  critical  aigaa  mad  aartii 
made  many  alterations,  and  it  ia  adi  prnlMlAi 
that  the  text  retains  its  origin^  aaiitj.  JUaif 
eminent  modem  scholars  have  lahorai  te  i^ 
store  the  work  and  edit  ft  froas  tboH  fcif^ 
ments.  The  standard  editioii  ia  tksa  of  Ifaaa- 
ftncon  (2  vols.  foL,  Paria,  171S).  Tbe  sivy 
that  Origen  was  oocupied  28  years  in  tfe  |f» 
aration  of  this  great  work,  baa  bo  Ui1aiai|f 
fbundadon.  The  commentariea  ot  Origea  ^m 
the  Scriptures  cover  more  groond  tiMB  Afle 
of  anv  other  ancient  interpreter.  Thef  ma 
remarkable  for  the  constant  use  ot  tba  allipw> 
ical  method.  The  literal  seaae  ia  always  a»- 
ondary,  and  the  critic  never  fa&a  akue  it  k 
possible  to  find  in  the  simnleat  iaet  m  lbs 
^Lainest  exhortation  some  hidd^  vasaiB^ 
The  work  of  Origen  «*  On  Prinaplee*  rcMsa 
only  in  the  Latin  translatioQ  of  T&ia^^  md  m 
this  not  only  is  incomplete,  but  has  Wea  ^ 
tered  by  the  translator.  Intendad  m  a  f«ftaa> 
tion  ci  heresy,  it  containa  some  notions  sliih 
seem  heretical,  among  others  the  aotioa  «f  lbs 
prefixistence  <n  souk,  and  of  the  aook  «f  As 
stars.  Editions  of  tlus  work  were  paVBabai  te 
Germany  in  1886  by  Redepennin^  ia  Lripaa* 
and  by  Schnitser  in  Stuttgart.  Tbe  work  *0a 
Prayer**  was  addressed  to  his  fHead  ABktwK. 
It  takes  the  Lord^s  prayer  as  a  modei  esyWas 
this,  and  vindicates  the  meaning  aad  waiifc  ^ 
prayer.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  paUbisi 
Dv  Reading  (London,  1728).    The  friialbt  ^Oa 


Martyrdom*'  is  a  defence  of  death  for  tbe  I 
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and  an  admonition  to  constancy.  Ia  poiaft  «f 
style  it  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  Ortfea*% 
works.  It  was  pubhriied  by  Wetaeeia  (BviC 
1674).  But  his  most  celebrated  work  m  ha 
apology  fbr  Christianity  cootaiaed  ia  tt»  • 
hnAk.  •«  Against  Celana.^    Thfe  Is 
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he  most  complete  defence  of  the  Ohristlan  re- 
igkm  that  has  oome  down  from  the  ante-Ni- 
eoe  age.  Oebns  was  the  name  of  more  than 
tne  distingniabed  sceptic,  satirist,  and  man  of 
cienee  of  miperial  R<mie ;  hot  the  Oelsos  whom 
)rigen  attempts  to  refute  lived  in  the  latter 
tart  of  the  2d  centorr,  was  a  friend  of  the  poet 
^aoian,  and,  according  to  Eosebins  and  the 
hnrch  fathers,  an  Epicurean.  In  modem 
imes,  however,  Michaelis  and  Brucker,  from 
1  more  carefiil  examination  of  his  views,  have 
lecided  that  he  was  a  Neo-Platonist.  The 
roric  and  opinions  of  Oelsos  are  mainlv  known 
o  US  in  the  representations  of  his  adversarj, 
)rigen  answers  one  by  one,  and  at  length,  the 
»bjectiona  of  Oelsas :  that  the  Ohristian  assem- 
»l^  were  secret;  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
heir  moral  teaching ;  that  the  pretended  mira- 
tles  were  reallj  ihe  work  of  magical  art ;  that 
he  prophecies  were  misapplied  and  nnfolfilled ; 
hat  ignorant  men  oonld  not  have  been  made 
nstrainents  of  a  really  noble  religion ;  that  Qod. 
n  Christ  is  an  absord  idea;  tluit  Ohrist  bor- 
t>wed  from  Plato;  and  other  minor  cavils, 
^ot  content  with  this  refutation,  he  makes  a 
lirect  attack  upon  the  system  of  paganism,  and 
hows  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  this, 
n  ritoal,  in  doctrine  and  morality^  as  compared 
vith  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  this  work 
kgainst  Celsns  Origen^s  acuteness  as  a  reasoner 
noet  Mpears,  and  his  philosophical  system  is 
bond  here  most  clearly  stated.  The  collected 
vorks  of  Origen  were  published  under  the  su^- 
>ervi8ion  of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  and  espe- 
ially  of  Charles  de  la  Bue,  the  associate  and 
riend  of  Montfaucon  (4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  178S- 
9).  A  more  complete  edition  was  published  by 
ixmimatsch  (25  vols.,  Beriin,  188W48).  The 
Qoet  valuable  accounts  of  the  life  and  writ- 
Dgs  and  influence  of  Origen  are  the  essav  of 
^hringer  in  the  first  volame  of  his  ^^Ecciesi- 
«tical  Bioffraphies,^'  the  critical  remarks  on 
)rigen  in  Neander's  ^*  Church  History,"  and 
«peeially  the  **Belation  of  Origen*s  life  and 
Teaching"  by  Bedepenning  (Bonn,  1841).  Por- 
ions  of  Origen>  works  have  been  repeatedly 
rmoslated  into  French,  Qerman,  and  English ; 
nd  intco^sting  notices  concerning  the  commen- 
aries  mav  be  found  in  tiie  edition  published  by 
loot,  bishop  of  Avranohes  (Bouen,  1668^.  In 
pite  of  minor  heresies,  the  works  of  (Origen 
re  regarded  by  the  Boman  Catholic  church  as 
irtbo£>x  in  the  main. 

ORINOCO,  a  river  of  Yenezoela,  South 
kjnerica,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by 
iumeroua  mouths  between  lat.  S"*  40^  and  10"* 
f .,  after  a  course  of  about  1,500  m.  Its  source 
laa  never  been  visited  by  civiluEcd  man,  al- 
bongh  Schomburgk  approached  within  80 
1.  <^  the  place  where  it  takes  its  rise.  It 
ises  m  the  Sierra  del  Parima,  near  lat.  8"  40^ 
r.,  long.  64**  80'  W.,  and  flows  W.  by  8.  to 
it.  8**  lO'  N.,  long.  66*  20'  W.,  about  20  m. 
V.  of  the  village  of  Esmeralda,  where  it  iHftir- 
ates,  port  of  its  waters  under  the  name  of  the 
Jttsnquiari  taking  a  8. 8.  W.  direction  and  full- 


ing into  the  Bio  Negro,  an  afiSuent  of  the 
Amazon,  after  a  course  of  120  m.    The  other 
branch  of  the  Orinoco  continues  to  flow  N.W., 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Yene- 
xuela  and  New  Granada,  until  it  receives  the 
Ventuari  on  the  right,  about  lat.  0**  20',  long. 
66"  80'.    There  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
W.  S.  W.,  but  after  being  joined  by  the  Guaviare 
on  the  left  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  about 
lat  4%  long,  es^  10',  it  sweeps  around  to  the 
N.,  receiving  several  smaller  affluents  in  its 
course,  and  gradually  verghig  toward  the  N.  E. 
Near  lat  6"  20',  long.  67"  46\ii  is  joined  on  the 
W.  by  the  Meta,  which  forms  part  of  the  N. 
boundary  of  New  Granada,  and  the  rest  of  its 
course  is  whollv  in  Venezuela.    From  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Apure,  lat.  7"  80',  long.  66^ 
45',  it  flows  nearly  £.  to  the  sea.  its  principal 
tributaries  in  this  part  being  the  Caura  and 
Caroni,  both  on  the  right  (6.)  bwk.    About 
180  m.  from  the  sea  it  forms  a  delta,  by  sending 
to  the  N.  a  branch  which  divides  into  several 
streams,  called  the  Bocas  Chicas,  or   smaU 
mouths,  some  of  them  falling  into  the  gulf  of 
Paria  and  the  rest  into  the  open  ocean.    The 
main  stream,  called  the  Boca  de  Navios,  is 
divided  for  about  40  m.  by  a  line  of  islands 
leaving  a  channel  about  2  m.  wide  on  each 
idde.    At  the  great  mouth  of  the  river  the 
breadth  is  upward  of  60  ra.,  but  a  sand  bar 
extends  across  the  navigable  channel  in  the 
centre,  with  17  feet  of  water.    Several  of  the 
other  mouths  are  navigable,  and   the  main 
stream   may  be  ascended  for  about  half  its 
length.    It  has  more  than  400  navigable  trib- 
utaries, and  at  a  distance  of  560  m.  from  the 
sea  is  more  than  8  m.  wide.    At  Bolivar,  the 
head  of  tide  water,  250  m.  from  the  sea,  it 
is  4  m.  wide  and  890  feet  deep.    The  region 
drained  by  the  Orinoco,  comprising  an  area  of 
250,000  square  miles,  is  entvely  occupied  by 
immense  p^ialns,  stretching  from  the  coast  chain 
to  the  Parima  mountains,  and  frx>m  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Andes,  rising  in  some  parts  to  the 
height  of  1,800  feet,  but  in  many  places  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Tne   greater 
part  of  these  plains  is  destitute  of  wood,  but 
there  are  some  dense  forests  in  certain  regions 
on  the  N.  bank,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
river.    The  waters  of  the  Orinoco  rise  from 
April  to  October,  attaining  the  greatest  height 
in  July  and  August,  which  in  Uie  upner  part 
of  the  river  is  from  80  to  86  feet,  and  in  the 
lower  24  to  25  feet;  but  in  one  conflned  place 
they  are  said  to  rise  120  feet  above  the  usual 
level.    The  vast  plains  through  which  the  river 
passes  are  at  this  season  to  a  great  extent  over- 
flowed,   Two  remarkable  rapids  occur  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  called  the  Aturea 
and  Maypuree,  or  Apures,  the  one  in  lat.  5^  8' 
N.,  about  80  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
Atabapo  and  Guaviare  with  the  Orinoco,  the 
other  about  86  m.  lower  down.    These  rapids 
are  formed  by  innumerable  little  cascades  suc- 
ceeding each  other  like  steps,  where  numerous 
islands  and  rocks  bo  restnct  the  bed  of  the 
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liver  that,  though  the  breadth  above  is  upward 
of  8^000  feet,  there  only  remains  an  open  chan- 
nel of  20  feet  in  width.  It  Ib  almost  impoeri- 
ble  to  pass  these  rapids,  and  in  attemptmff  it 
the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  often  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rooks.  From  this  place  the 
river  is  navigable  for  the  rest  of  its  coarse. 

ORIOLE,  the  name  of  a  snb-family  of  denti- 
rostral  birds  of  the  thrush  flEunily,  character- 
ized by  a  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at 
the  base,  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  ele- 
vated and  curved  culmen  and  notched  tip; 
wings  long,  with  the  first  8  quills  equally  grad- 
uated, and  the  8d  and  4th  the  longest ;  tarsi 
short  and  strongly  scaled;  toes  moderate,  the 
lateral  ones  usually  unequal.  In  the  typical 
genus  oriolus  (Linn.),  beside  the  above  charac- 
ters, the  tail  is  moderate  and  rounded,  and  the 
claws  long,  strong,  and  curved.  These  orioles 
are  migratory  birds,  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  old  world;  they  are  usually  found 
singly  or  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small  flocks,  on 
the  edges  of  woods  and  in  fields  and  orchards, 
feeding  on  fruits  and  insects,  flying  in  an  un- 
dulating manner  from  tree  to  tree ;  their  notes 
are  loud,  but  mellow  and  somewhat  plaintive; 
tiie  plumage  is  generally  brilliant  vellow.  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  deep  black  markings; 
the  form  is  stout,  and  the  powers  of  flight  con- 
siderable ;  some  of  them  display  great  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  The  Euro- 
pean golden  oriole  {0,  gaXbula^  linn.)  has  the 
body  dear  brilliant  yellow,  the  wings  and  space 
between  the  bill  and  eye  deep  black;  the  quills 
are  edged  and  tipped  with  yeUowish  wnite, 
which  sometimes  extends  to  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries;  a  triangular  spot  of  yellow  on 
the  closed  wing ;  2  central  tail  feathers  black, 
the  lateral  ones  with  yellow  tips  increasing  to 
the  outside;  the  female  is  yellowish  green 
above,  shading  below  into  yellowish  and  pure 
white,  the  wings  brownish  black  with  an  ashy 
tinge ;  it  is  about  as  larse  as  the  blackbird,  0^ 
incnes  long.  This  species  is  found  abundantly 
in  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  and  some 
wander  as  far  north  as  Great  Britain  and  Swe- 
den. The  nest  b  skilfully  made,  of  the  ordi- 
nary round  shape  (according  to  Tarrell),  and 
placed  in  the  horizontid  deft  of  a  branch,  each 
side  of  which  is  included  in  the  substance  of 
the  nest ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  clear  white,  with 
brownish  black  spots  most  numerous  on  the 
larger  end ;  the  parents  defend  their  nest  with 
great  courage.  Though  possessing  small  powers 
of  song,  their  beauty  makes  them  in  request  as 
cage  birds ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  raise,  and 
rarely  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity.  In 
the  districts  where  they  feed  on  figs  the  flesh  be- 
oomes  very  fat,  and  is  conndered  excellent  eat- 
ing;  being  very  shy,  it  is  difficult  to  shoot  them. 
The  African  golden  oriole  {0.  OMratui^  VieilL) 
is  about  as  large  as  the  preceding  species, 
which  it  much  resembles;  but  the  black  stripe 
on  the  side  of  the  head  extends  behind  the  eye, 
and  there  is  much  less  black  on  the  wings ;  the 
bill  is  red ;  it  migrates  southerly  from  equatorial 


AfKca.  The  Uaok^ieftded  orieb  {0.  isl— 
eephalut^  Linn.)  is  of  a  geoAnil  jtiiom  eoCa^ 
with  the  head  and  throat  black;  thbtaakoaM- 
tive  of  Africa.  More  than  20  othur  wft  cif  sw 
described  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indtaa  svdi- 
pdago. — In  the  genua  sphtettkarm  (VieilL  i  d 
Aus&aHa,  the  biU  is  shorter,  stoat«r,  amA  mtn 
curved,  and  the  tafl  long  and  •▼«q  ;  thm  speea 
are  few,  frequenting  the  topa  of  laity  Cvwa 
feeding  on  fruits  and  InsectB.  la  t^  fMB 
terieului  (Swains.),  abo  Anatralian,  thm  ku  m 
longer  aim  more  alender,  and  the  wiaga  mi 
tail  moderate;  these  birds  lire  ia  tb*  kqp 
bushes,  feeding  prindpally  upoa  4^    la  tSt 

genus  oriolia  (I.  Oeoflr.X  of  Mailagiarar.  As 
ill  is  as  long  as  the  head  with  a  atraiciftt  ni- 
men,  the  wings  long  and  rooDded,  aad  tk*  ^ 
louff  with  the  lateral  feathers  the  ahfgf^ 
each  one  ending  in  a  point — ^Ilie  aaBs  erait 
is  erroneoosly  given  to  many  ooidrtMCral  favdi 
of  the  starling  family,  especially  to  th»  ^ 
fjMnily  of  ieierina  or  hang-neeta  of  Xorlh  mk 
South  America;  the  Baltimore  orfele  of  i 

S-oup  has  beea  described 
USD. 

ORION,  a  Greek  mythical  1 
the  cOTunon  account  the  warn  d  Hjiwrn^  ef 
Hyria  in  Bcsotia,  called  by  tks  BstfiiM 
Oandaon.  He  was  a  giant,  itrag  mA  h«ai- 
some,  and,  coming  once  to  (&aoa.  Ml  ia  W«« 
with  JBjto  or  Merope.  the  daoriiAsr  oC  ffenffaa 
To  please  her,  he  cleared  the  itknd  of  wii 
hearts ;  but  (Enopion  oonrtanHy  pat  off  Iks 
marriage,  and  Orion,  being  JntoTiratei  ea  ees 
occasion,  forced  his  way  into  Merope^  ehankK 
To  avenge  this  insult,  the  lather  with  thsM 
of  Bacchus  and  the  satyrs  pot  out  Oviaa*t<««^ 
He  recovered  hia  si^t  by  ffMBc  towd  As 
east,  and  exposing  his  eyebeDs  to  the  nija  if  As 
rising  sun;  and  on  his  return  to  CUosftr  As 
purpose  of  punishing  CEnopioo,  being  msUs  to 
discover  hfan,  he  went  into  CreSai,  whsn  hs 
Uved  as  a  hunter  with  Diana.  Fo«r  mmmm 
of  his  death  are  given.  One  Is  th«  hs  w 
killed  by  Diana  for  attempting  to  vklMe  \m\ 
another,  that  Apdlo,  indignant  aft  Disaa'*  )0m 
for  him,  challenged  her  to  hit  with  an  mrm  a 
distant  point  in  theaea,  which  provW  te  kt  Aa 
head  of  Orion,  who  waa  awiiiuuiag;  a  Aa4 
that,  having  been  carried  off  by  Anronk  ste 
loved  him  for  hb  bean^,  Diana,  to  plasM  Aa 
indignant  gods,  put  him  to  death;  nri  Aa 
fourth,  that  having  boasted  ho  voeM  ^tm 
the  earth  of  wild  beasta,  the  earth  scat  ftA  a 
scorpion  which  killed  hhn.  After  hkdstfhkn 
was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  ha  i 
with  a  girdle,  sword,  lion^s  skin,  aad  t 
brightest  constellation  in  the  northern  1 

OBISSA,  an  ancient  province  of  : 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bes 
lat  \r  16'  and  23*  S8' K^  and  {en^  C*  ! 
and  87*  20'  £.,  extending  abont  400 
the  coast  with  an  average  breadth  of  Tf  m. : 
pop. estimated  at 4,500,000.  Itia^Arv^a 
the  British  districts  of  Onttnok*  Muhai'n— a 
and  Eoi\ieur,  the  greater  pari  of  it  lyi^g  a  ihi 
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Brst  named.  The  most  important  towns  are 
Onttaok,  Juggemanth,  and  Balasore.  ThecMef 
rivers  are  the  Godavery,  which  forms  the  8. 
bomidary,  and  the  Mahannddj.  The  ffreater 
part  of  the  interior  consists  of  rugged  hOls  and 
oninhabited  Jnngles,  in  which  wild  animals, 
especially  elephimts,  abound.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, particnlarlj  in  the  8.  £.,  and  the  principal 
production  is  rice.  The  population  is  composed 
Mefij  of  Ooriaa,  who  are  Brahmins  and  in- 
habit the  low  districts  ^oles  or  Hos,  a  wild 
[lill  tribe,  in  the  north ;  Kihonds  in  the  middle ; 
ind  8aanas  or  8aura8  in  the  south.  The  tem- 
f>erature  in  summer  is  extremely  sultry,  the 
^ermometer  reaching  115®  in  the  shade;  and 
the  dimate  is  one  of  the  most  unhealtliy  in 
[ndia.  The  country  is  consequently  but  thinly 
settled,  and  not  weU  oultiyated. — ^The  downfall 
3f  the  Hindoo  rule  in  Orissa  may  be  regarded 
18  having  been  consummated  in  1692,  when  the 
idministration  of  Outtack  passed  into  the  hands 
>f  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mohammedan  king  of 
Bengal  The  rest  of  Orissa,  except  a  part  of 
Mldnapore,  was  acquired  by  the  English  East 
[ndia  company  by  virtue  of  the  firman,  dated 
Ang.  12, 1765,  of  8hah  Alum,  emperor  of  Delhi, 
l^ranting  them  the  dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar. 
ind  OrCssa.  8ome  of  the  hilly  regions  are  still 
in  possession  of  native  chiefs,  who  pay  a  trifling 
lominal  tribute  to  the  British,  or  to  their  de- 
pendent the  Nizam. 

ORIZABA,  Peak  of,  a  volcano  of  Mexico, 
ind  the  first  land  visible  on  approaching  the 
«oast  in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  Citlaltipetl,  or 
fountain  of  the  8tar  (from  eitlaliny  star,  and 
'4!petl,  mountain),  probably  from  the  circum- 
rtance  that  when  in  a  state  of  eruption  the 
lame  at  its  summit  appeared,  when  seen  from 
I  distance,  like  an  immense  star  on  the  verge 
»f  the  horizon.  It  has  an  altitude  of  17,872 
eet.  Its  most  considerable  eruptions  known  to 
Ltctory  took  place  between  1545  and  1666.  In 
tommon  with  the  other  great  volcanoes  of  Mex- 
oo,  Popocatepetl,  Tuxtla,  Jorullo,  and  Colima, 
t  seems  to  have  lost  most  of  its  activity,  and 
o  be  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  form  of  Oriza- 
»a  is  that  of  a  very  exact  cone,  truncated  at  its 
mnmit.  Its  top  is  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
nd  its  aides  are  so  steep  as  almost  to  preclude 
scent.  The  only  ascent  on  record  was  made 
d  May,  1848,  by  laeuts.  Reynolds  and  May- 
Ard  of  the  American  army. 

ORBaWr  ISLANDS  (Lat  t)rca<Z«),  a  group 
(ring  off  the  K  coast  of  Scotland,  separ&ted 
rom  it  by  a  channel  6  or  8  m.  wide  called  the 
^entland  frith,  and  extending  between  lat.  58^ 
r  and  69*  20'  K,  and  long.  2"  24'  and  8*  28' 
r.  Thev  consist  of  67  islands,  of  which  27 
re  usually  inhabited,  and  18  are  of  considera- 
te size ;  aggregate  area  about  600  sq.  m.,  or 
34,000  acres,  of  which  about  84,000  acres  are 
nder  culture ;  pop.  in  1851,  81,455.  Among 
le  larger  islands  are  Pomona,  or  Mainland 
le  lar^st  of  the  group,  widi  nearly  half  the 
itire  population;  Hoy,  N.  and  8.  Ronaldshay, 


Westray,  8anday,  Eday,  Stronsay,  Ronsay,  and 
Shapinshay.  Hoy  is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
that  can  be  caUed  mountainous,  its  greatest 
elevation  being  1,600  feet.  Geologicdly  tiie 
islands  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  forma* 
tion,  though  granite  is  found  near  Stromness 
in  Pomona.  In  the  peat  mosses  which  abound 
throughout  the  group  traces  of  ancient  forests 
have  been  discovered,  but  at  present  the  cli- 
mate is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees. 
Marl  and  bog  iron  ore  are  the  most  important 
mineral  products.  There  are  no  streams  of  any 
size,  but  springs  of  good  water  are  abundant; 
and  there  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which,  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  14  m.  in 
circumference.  There  is  but  little  frost  or 
snow;  the  mean  heat  throughout  the  year  if 
45%  and  the  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  25"  to  75".  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  Tlie  herring  and  cod  fisheries  are 
considerable,  and  large  quantities  of  lobsters 
are  sent  to  Ix)ndon.  The  principal  manufao- 
tures  are  straw  plait  for  ladies*  bonnets,  and  ho- 
siery.— ^The  same  Oeltio  people  who  colonized 
8.  and  N.  Britain  seem  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
visited  by  Agricola,  A.  D.  84,  and  were  after- 
ward favorite  resorts  of  the  piratical  Nor^- 
men.  In  876  Harald  Harfager  made  a  descent 
on  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  and  subdued 
both  groups.  On  his  return  to  Norway  be 
conferred  the  administration  of  his  conquest  on 
Ronald,  the  father  of  RoUo,  the  ancestor  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  920  Sigurd,  the 
brother  of  Ronald,  received  this  dominion  from 
him,  and  afterward  added  to  it  considerable 
territory  on  t^e  mainland  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
two  brothers  thus  became  the  founders  of  a 
long  line  of  Scandinavian  earls  who  affected 
the  style  of  independent  princes.  In  1098  they 
became  subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown ;  and 
when  James  III.  of  Scotland  married  Margaret 
of  Denmark  (1468),  he  obtained  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands  as  security  for  her  dowry. 
As  the  islands  were  never  ransomed  from  the 
pledge,  they  thenceforth  became  attached  to 
Scouand. — ^Discoveries  of  ancient  relics  have 
been  made  in  tbe  Orkney  islands  at  various 
times.  The  most  remarkable,  found  in  1858, 
consisted  of  massive  pins,  brooches,  braceletSi 
and  other  ornaments,  and  a  number  of  silver 
coins  which  are  believed  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  earliest  kings  in  Scottish 
or  Scandinavian  history. 

0RL£ANAIS,  an  ancient  province  and  gov- 
ernment of  France,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Isle  de 
France,  £.  by  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  8. 
by  Beriy,  and  W.  by  Touraine,  Mune,  Perche, 
and  Normandy.  With  Orl^anais  proper,  it  in- 
cluded the  districts  of  Blaisois,  Vend^mois, 
Dunois,  Sologne,  GAtinais,  Beauce  or  Pays 
Chartrain,  and  Perche-Gouet  It  was  origi- 
nally the  oountry  of  the  Gallic  tribes  called 
Oamutes  and  Senones.  It  was  watered  by 
the  Loire,  Loiret,  Loir,  Cher,  Beuvron,  Yonne, 
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Essonnet  and  Loing.  It  has  been  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  Loir-et-Cher,  Eore- 
et-Loir,  and  Loiret 

ORLEANS.  L  A  K  oo.  of  Vt,  bordering 
on  Canada  East,  watered  by  the  Black,  Barton, 
Clyde,  Lamoille,  and  Ifissisqne  rivers;  area, 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,707.  It  has  an  un- 
even surface,  and  lies  between  the  K  and  W. 
ranges  of  the  Green  moontoins.  Nnmerons 
sm^  lakes  or  ponds  are  scattered  over  its  sur* 
face,  and  Lake  Memphremagog  extends  some 
distance  within  its  borders.  The  prodactions 
in  1850  were  58,515  bushels  of  wheat,  70,806 
of  Indian  com,  407,182  of  potatoes,  45,288  tons 
of  hay,  81,947  lbs.  of  wool,  656jj888  of  maple 
sugar,  and  645,160  of  butter.  There  were  4 
woollen  factories,  2  founderies,  15  saw  mills,  5 
tanneries,  24  churches,  and  4,274  pupils  attend- 
ing pablio  schools.  Capital,  Irasburg.  11.  A 
N.  W .  00.  of  N.  Y«  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario^ 
and  watered  by  Oak  Orchard,  Johnson^s,  and 
Sandy  creeks;  area,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
28,435.  Its  surface  is  traversed  £.  and  W.  by 
the  lake  and  mountain  ridges  which  divide  it 
into  8  level  or  gently  undukting  plateaus,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  prodactions 
in  1855  were  870,155  bushels  of  wheat,  229,781 
of  oats,  486,975  of  Indian  com,  171,867  of  po- 
tatoes, 84,620  tons  of  hay,  206,802  lbs.  of  wool, 
912,018  lbs.  of  butter,  and  110,298  of  cheese. 
There  were  26  grist  mills.  88  saw  miUs,  10 
tanneries,  51  churches,  and  10.514  pupils  at- 
tending pablio  schools.  The  Erie  canal  and  the 
Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  railroad  in- 
tersect the  coanty.  Capital,  Albion.  III.  A 
S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  S.  E.  by  Lake  Borgne,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area  estimated  at  150 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  162,411,  of  whom  16,800 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  low  and  level  surfiioe. 
mostly  morass,  submerged  at  high  water,  ana 
fit  for  cultivation  only  on  the  river  margins. 
The  prodactions  in  1850  were  82,180  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1,495  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  52,505 
galls,  of  molasses.  There  were  8  ship  yards, 
6  iron  and  5  brass  founderies,  8  saw  mills,  118 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  in  1858  80  churches. 
Capital,  New  Orleans. 

ORLEANS  (Fr.  OrUam;  ano.  Oendbumy  af- 
terward Aurelianum\  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  75^  m.  by  raUway  S. 
by  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  48,256.  The 
ancient  fortifications  have  been  demolished,  to 
make  room  for  gardens  and  public  promenades. 
The  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  18th  century, 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Haguenots.  Its 
reconstraclion  on  a  new  plan  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  lY.,  and  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted. The  churches  of  St.  Aignan  and  St 
Eaverte,  the  old  city  hall,  an  edifice  of  the  15tli 
oentary  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  old  houses  of  Agnds  Sorel  and 
of  Francis  L,  are  objects  of  attention.  Orleani 
has  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France  (the  opera- 
tions of  which  amounted  in  1869  to  nearly  51,- 
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In  Oct  1428,  the  latter,  imder  fliHifcMj,  Wi 

siege  to  the  city,  whose  inhabitswta»  ^MMnipi 

by  Dunois  and  other  leaders,  raabaad  htnitJfy^ 

it  was  finaUy  rescued,  April  8f  ,  l«Hc  ly  Jsbb 

ot  Arc,  and  the  enemy  retroalad  s  ibw  dar* 

later.    The  states-general  earn 
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stronghold,  which  was  tlia  not  yav  I 
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ORLEANS,  Dcomr  avd  FAMnns  o^TlM 
region  in  France  of  which  the  cilT  of  CMsfls 
was  the  capital  formed  anofs—ifsiy  s  ^kmm- 
ty  and  a  county  under  the  flailniBntias  mi 
Cwetian  dynasties.  It  was  ereoled  fm.  lUla^ 
a  daohy  and  peerage  by  Philip  TL  mt  V 
who  bestowed  it  as  an  apsnsgs  ' 
Philip,  who  died  in  1875.  Tbeoew, 
several  princes  of  the  royal  fiunOy  wk 
ally  bore  the  title,  it  was  held  b^tkres  i 
or  branches:  1,  that  of  Orieans  \ai»m  <1 
1498),  consiBting  of  8  dukes,  iMia  U  ite  21 
son  of  Charles  V.  of  Frsnoe ;  Ohariss»  ths  yatf*. 
and  his  son  Louis  IL,  who  asc—dsd  tW  tksaas 
as  Louis  Xn. ;  2,  the  first  ho«se  of  Orts^ 
Bourbon  (1626-1660),  which  had  bvt  om  Ai*s 
6ast<Hi,  the  brother  of  Lotus  Xin  vW  Aii 
without  male  issue;  8,  the  ssoood  Iwws  sf  C^ 
leans-Bourbon  (166a-1842X  whkh  mmiami 
with  Philip,  the  brother  of  Lo«is  XIV.  md 
husband  of  Henrietts  Anns  of  IS^itmi.;  t 
reckons  among  its  members  Fldfi^  tlw  >*a^^ 
under  the  minority  oi  Looia  XV^  Lsvii  ns^ 
lippe  Joseph,  known  as  Philippe  £ga^i  ^VMf 
the  iVench  revelation,  and  King  Levis  Flfif^ 
it  is  still  extant  in  the  persona  of  tkia  ~ 
sons,  the  duke  of  Nemonra,  tbs  prtoos  4i 
ville,  the  duke  of  Anmsle,  sod  tbs  Mkm « 
pansier,  and  of  his  grandsons.  His  < 
Ferdinand  Philippe,  who  manisd  ths  \ 
Helen  of  Mecklenbnig-Sch  w  srin^  aarf 
1842,  was  the  last  who  held  the  titissf  ^ste^ 
Orieana. — Of  the  various  fiynflias  of  < 
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bflowing  ire  the  meet  imDortant  memben:  L 
joviBj  tM  head  of  the  fanmj  of  Orleans-Y alois. 
>om  in  1871,  died  in  1407.  The  2d  son  of 
Ong  Charles  Y.  bj  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  he 
raa  first  stjled  duke  of  Valois,  then  of  Ton* 
nine,  and  finally  of  Orleans  in  1392.  Fmitless 
legotintions  were  opened  for  his  marriage  widi 
liary,  the  heiress  of  Lonis  the  Great  of  Hnn- 
;arj;  and  in  1889  he  married  Yalentina  Yis- 
lonti,  a  Milaneseprinoess,  bj  whom  he  had  sev* 
ml  children.  When  his  brother  Oharles  YL 
raa  seised  with  that  madness  whioh  for  nearlj 
\0  jears  was  prodnctiye  of  so  many  misfortunes 
o  fVanoe,  he  tried  to  share  the  power  with  his 
moles,  and  throngh  the  influence  of  Queen 
Isabella  secured  a  considerable  part  in  the  ad- 
ninistra^n.  OnthedeathofPhuipof  Burgun- 
Ij  in  1404,  he  had  for  a  while  the  full  control 
ii  aflEkira,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
vf  the  kingdom,  in  concert  with  the  ^een; 
Mit  his  maladministration  soon  made  hun  un- 
)opnIar,  and  John  the  Fearless,  son  of  Philip  of 
burgundy,  was  looked  on  as  a  liberator  when 
le  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris, 
rhe  rhralry  between  the  two  princes  foreboded 
nTU  war;  but  the  duke  of  Berry,  their  unde, 
brongbt  about  a  seining  reconcUiation,  Nov. 
Uy,  1407,  the  riFals  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
together  in  token  of  ami^.  Three  days  later, 
irithin  a  lew  steps  of  the  Montaigu  palace, 
irhere  he  had  Just  been  visiting  the  queen,  the 
lake  of  Orleans  fell  a  victim  to  assaBsins  hired 
t>y  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  latter  at  first 
lexiied  all  share  in  the  crime,  but  soon  openly 
ivowed  it,  and  induced  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jean 
Petit,  to  deliver  an  apology  for  it  before  the 
3orbonne.  This  murder  gave  the  signal  for  civil 
ran,  which  are  generaUy  styled  the  quarrels 
>f  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs.  the 
atter  being  the  adherents  of  the  faimly  of  Or- 
eans.  IL  Ohablbs,  eldest  son  of  the  preoed- 
112,  bom  in  Paris,  Miur  26, 1891,  died  m  Am- 
xuse,  Jan.  4, 1465.  He  was  careftdly  educated 
inder  the  supervision  of  his  mother,  Yalentina 
^isconti,  and  became  familiar  with  the  poems 
vf  the  French  trouv^res,  and  of  the  great  Ital- 
an  writers.  On  his  father's  death  in  1407,  he 
lid  not  evince  the  energy  which  the  emergency 
mlled  lor;  and  when  two  years  later  his 
nother  died  heart*broken,  he  was  easily  per- 
maded  to  give  up  all  thought  of  resentment 
igainat  John  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he 
Jgned  in  1409  a  treaty  of  peace,  styled  the 
pa$m  fourrie  by  Frendi  historians.  But  his 
tarty  soon  found  a  more  energetic  leader- in 
3oimt  Bernard  of  Armagnac,  whose  daughter 
le  married  in  1410,  his  £st  wife,  the  widow  of 
Uohard  XL  of  England,  having  died  the  pre- 
ioos  year.  Under  direction  of  this  powerful 
ordf  cavil  war  was  renewed,  in  whidi,  while 
daying  a  secondary  part,  the  young  duke  gave 
(vidence  of  personal  courage.  The  strife  having 
»een  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Arras  in  141^ 
JhwrleB  Joined  the  French  army  under  the  con- 
table  d'Albret  in  1416,  fought  bravely  in  the 
tattle  at  Agincourt,  and  was  wounded,  taken 


Erisoner,  and  carried  to  Eng^d,  where  during 
is  captivity  of  25  years  he  composed  a  series 
of  miscellanepus  poems,  ballads,  complaints, 
songs,  and  rondeaus,  some  of  which  are  de- 
cant and  gracefhL  By  the  intervention  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  he  was  at  last 
allowed  to  return  to  France  in  1440,  on  condi- 
tion of  paving  a  ransom  of  200,000  gold  crowns 
and  not  bearing  arms  against  England.  He 
now  married  Maxj  of  ^eves,  who,  22  years 
later,  bore  him  a  son  who  was  afterward  Louis 
Xn.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Philip  Yis- 
conti,  after  a  fhiitless  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  lOlan,  he  obtained  the 
county  of  Asti,  his  mother^s  dowry.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  involved  in  political  in- 
trigues against  Louis  XL,  but  the  monarch 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  the  duke  is 
said  to  have  died  of  giief  in  consequence.  His 
poems  were  brought  to  light  in  1784  by  the 
abb6  Sallier,  who  fhmished  an  interesting  no- 
tice of  the  author  to  the  Mhnoiret  of  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  in  1742.  An  edition  ap- 
peared in  1808  in  Grenoble ;  two  better  ones 
were  published  in  1842,  by  A.  OhampoUion  and 
Guichard.  The  best  MS.  of  his  poems  is  in  tiie 
British  museum.  The  English  portion  of  them 
was  printed  for  the  Roxburgh  club  (4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1827).  They  show  taste  and  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  language  of  his  long  captivity, 
m.  JsanBaptistb  Gaston,  the  voungest  son  of 
Henry  lY.  and  brother  of  Louis  XTIL,  bom  at 
Fontainebleau,  April  25, 1608,  died  in  Blois,  Feb. 
2, 1660.  He  was  first  known  under  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ai^ou,  and,  under  the  supervision 
of  8  successive  governors,  Savary  de  Brdves,  Du 
Lude,  and  Omano,  received  an  education  which 
made  of  a  naturally  weak  character  a  pattern 
of  restlessness,  fickleness,  and  moral  cowardice. 
He  early  showed  signs  of  opposition  to  his 
brother's  minister  Richelieu,  snared  in  all  the 
conspiracies  against  him,  and  on  every  occasion 
was  frightened  into  submission  and  the  be- 
trayal of  his  fHends.  The  first  whom  he  had 
to  give  up  was  his  governor  Omano,  who  died 
in  prison,  and  who  in  1626  had  involved  him 
in  the  conspiracy  for  which  Chalais  lost  his 
life.  He  then  consented  to  manr  Hlle.  de 
Montpensier,  the  richest  heiress  m  France, 
whom  he  had  previously  refused ;  she  bore  him 
an  only  daughter,  afterward  greatly  celebrated 
under  the  tiUe  of  Mademoiselle,  and  died  sud- 
denly. New  but  obscure  family  dissensions 
and  intrigues  went  on  during  Uie  following 
years,  in  which  Gaston  was  constantly  out- 
witted. He  and  his  mother,  and  nearly  all  the 
courtiers,  were  utterly  worsted  by  Richelieu 
in  the  imbroglio  known  as  the  joumU  de$ 
dupe$^  Oct.  1680.  The  next  year,  his  mother 
having  fied  to  Brussels,  he  issued  a  threatening 
manifesto  against  the  minister,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Charles  lY.  of  LcMrrame,  whose  sister 
he  secretly  married  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive prohibition  of  his  royal  brother,  and  Uien, 
Joining  his  mother  at  her  place  of  exile,  en- 
tered mto  a  new  plot  which  ended  in  open 
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rebellion.  The  goyenior  of  Languedoc,  the 
gallant  Henr^  de  Montmorenoj,  was  persuaded 
to  take  part  in  it,  bat  was  deserted  by  Gaston 
at  the  battle  of  Oastelnaudary,  in  Sept  1682. 
Gaston  in  his  fright  sabmitted  to  terms  dictated 
bj  Richelieu;  but  he  soon  escaped  anun  to 
Brussels,  where  he  made  his  marriage  known. 
The  minister,  taking  advantage  of  tms  avowal, 
made  the  duke  of  Lorraine  pay  for  his  brother- 
in-law's  revolt,  and  caused  his  duchy  to  be 
forcibly  occupied  in  1684,  the  king  in  person 
taking  the  city  of  Bar-le-Dnc.  Gaston  was 
spared,  as  "  being  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
which  must  be  respected,*'  but  received  orders 
to  retire  to  Blois.  In  1686  he  was  privy  to,  if 
not  an  accomplice  in,  a  plan  for  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  Richelieu,  concocted  by  the  count  of 
Soissons  and  others;  but  he  was  afraid  in  1641 
to  help  the  latter  in  the  insurrection  which 
cost  him  his  life.  In  1642  Ghiston  shared  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  negotiated 
personally  with  Spain ;  but  the  secret  having 
been  divulged  and  Oinq-Mars  arrested,  he 
gave  evidence  against  his  accomplice,  which 
sent  the  unfortunate  youth  to  the  scaffold.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  XIIL  a  new  field  opened 
before  him,  but  again  he  proved  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  He  evinced  some  personal  bravery 
in  1644-'6  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  in  iWders,  and  displayed  un- 
usual good  sense  under  various  trying  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  the  war  of  the  Fronde  broke 
out,  he  was  found  as  wavering  and  selfish  as 
ever,  serving  and  betraying  by  turns  the  king, 
the  princes,  the  parliunent,  and  the  popul^ 

garty,  and  being  on  most  occasions  only  a  tool 
1  the  hands  of  bolder  or  more  designing  per- 
sons. His  conduct  exposed  him  to  general  in- 
difference, if  not  contempt.  He  was  finally 
exiled  to  Blois,  where  he  spent  his  later  years 
in  complete  insignificance.  By  his  second  wife. 
Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  he  had  8  daughters, 
who  respectively  married  Duke  Cosmo  IH.  of 
Tuscany,  Duke  Louis  Joseph  of  Guise,  and 
Duke  Charles  Emanuel  n.  of  Savoy.  A  man 
of  some  parts,  and  fond  of  the  natural  sciences, 
he  was  the  patron  of  Voiture  and  Vaugelas, 
and  the  founder  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Blois.  He  left  MSmoires  de  ee  out  s^€$t  pasU  de 
plui  remaraticible  en  France  ae  1608  d  1685, 
first  publisned  at  Amsterdam  in  1688.  lY. 
Philip  IL,  regent  of  France  during  the  minor- 
ity of  King  Louis  XY.,  bom  at  St.  Cloud,  Aug. 
8, 1674,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1728.  The  2d 
duke  of  the  house  of  Orleans-Bourbon,  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip  L,  brother  of  Louis  XTV.,  by 
hb  2d  wife,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria. 
Until  his  father^s  death  in  1701  he  bore  the 
name  of  duke  of  Chartres.  He  was  high- 
minded,  generous,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and 
accomplished  by  education :  but  from  his  sub- 

E receptor,  the  infimious  abbe  Dubois,  he  learned 
ifidelity  and  immorality.  It  was  Dubois  who 
reconciled  him  to  marrying  in  1692  Mile,  de 
Blois,  the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIY.  by 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  a  union  no  less  distaateful 


to  his  parents  than  to  bimsill  neiJhWwv 
in  fact  his  evil  genioa.  He  ifimiBrafeil  ham 
in  debaochery,  aod  when  aft  tke  li«ad  «f  ly 
government  LafioMioed  him  to  adopl  a  sf«^ 
of  policy  entirdy  at  war  with  the  eras  b> 
terests  of  France.  The  yoon^  dakm  «ar|y  ^ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  brftverj  al  tiM  aipi 
of  Mons  in  1601  and  the  taking  oT  Vimmmm 
1692.  In  the  latter  year  be  wa«  aleo  i  i  i 
at  the  battle  of  Steenkerqna.  In  IttO,  tf 
Neerwinden,  leading  the  light  earalry,  ha  ftm- 
trated  through  the  thickest  oithm  cHay.  mL 
being  carried  so  far  by  his  ardor  aa  to  ns  as 
risk  of  being  taken  i»iaoner.  eat  hm  wty  haifc 
sword  in  lumd.  Such  proooi  at  pacMaai  pl> 
lantry,  connected  with  military  talcnti,  jnMi 
him  little  favor  with  Louis  XIY^  wh^mwm. 
wish  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  to  ihiaft  toe 
brilliantly.  Philip  was  obfiged  to  kaw  ifta 
army^  and  was  coldly  reodred  aft  Vmrnmim. 
This  ii\]ustice  and  hia  forced  inaetmlgr  m^ 
upon  ms  mind,  and  he  plunged  into  ^"^o- 
tion,  but  devoted  a  portion  of  his  ibm  ta  db 
pursuits  of  painting  and  natoral  fkahmfk^. 
After  the  death  <^Ohariea  XL  ^  Bf^m,  h» 
signed,  in  coniunction  with  his  Ihth  rr,  a  ara- 
test  against  the  lata  soTeraifi s  will,  whkh 
entirely  ignored  their  riaiits  to  the  SpeaiA 
crown,  in  case  the  elder  BoortNa  Bm  AnoH 
become  extinct.  In  1706  the  kiag  reasflad  Mm 
to  service,  and  appointed  him  ooHaaMiar  ^ 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  but  flaeei  hia  m 
fact  under  the  contnd  of  Marahal  Manin.  Tha 
latter,  opposed  by  Prince  Eopaaa,  kat  tbe  ta- 
tie  of  Turin,  Philip  trying  m  vain  hy  ^"^^^^ 
manceuvree  and  indomitable  eooiaga  to  i 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Ha  waa  twiea  ^ 
ed.  The  next  vear  he  was  seat  to  Spv 
dned  the  provinces  of  Yalcnda, . 
Catalonia,  took  Lerida,  whioh  60  ; 
had  frustrated  the  eflTorta  of  tba 
successfully  conducted  several 
1708,  and  gained  sach  popolarity  as  to  he  i 
ceived  wi£  great  honors  in  M^diid.  Tki 
successes,  the  manifest  ineapaeity  of  PkSf  V, 
and  the  encouragement  whleb  be  probabiy  i*- 
oeived  from  some  Spaniab  nobleaaea.  hit  fc^ 
secretly  to  a^ire  to  the  crown  wbieb  be  ws 
fighting  to  secure  for  another.  His  daa^s 
being  su^>ected,  he  waa  recalled  to  Ttmm, 
subjected  to  a  severe  qnwrtnning  bj  tbe  ka^ 
and  would  probably  have  been  mrrm^imi  ha- 
fore  some  high  court  had  be  not  boa  ^a^ 
tected  by  the  intervention  of  tbe  dabe  ^ 
Burgundy.    He  was  finally  obfixed  t»  aeks  a 

formal  renunciation  of  all  his  dau '^ 

dons  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
appear  ti^m  at  YersaUka.    Once  : 
from  active  life,  he  returned  to  bis  i 
cupadons;  but  it  was  noticed  that  be  i 
much  of  his  time  and  money  to  < ' 
periments.     This,  coupled  with 
mysterious  deaths  in  the  royal  haaSij, 
him  under  suspicion;   he  waa  cbansod  vs^ 
having  poisoned  the  danphin*  tbe  daia  ao< 
dacheas  of  Borgundy,  «ad  their  eacoad  evo^  u 
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opening  his  way  to  the  throne.  Thepeq;>leof 
Paris  were  inoensed  by  these  reports  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  to  assault  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  life  of  Philip  was  in  danger. 
He  indignantly  repelled  the  acoosation,  and  in* 
sisted  upon  a  trial,  his  chemist  at  the  same  time 
ofiering  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate ; 
bnt  Loois  XIY.,  either  from  the  certainty  of 
his  innocence  or  from  motives  of  policy  that 
are  not  quite  apparent,  declined  an  offer  which 
would  have  deared  off  every  suspicion.  Philip 
vindicated  his  ^ood  name  afterward  by  the  pa- 
ternal care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  infant 
king,  then  the  only  bar  between  him  and  the 
throne.  By  the  will  of  Louis  XIY.,  Philip 
was  to  be  the  nominal  president  of  a  council 
of  regency  which  consisted  chiefly  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  went  to  the  parliament,  communi- 
sated  to  them  what  he  pretended  that  the  kinz 
bad  said  to  him  in  his  last  moments,  and 
saused  them  to  set  the  will  aside  and  place  the 
regency  in  his  hands,  with  fhU  powers  to  choose 
bia  own  councillors.  Even  the  guardianship 
yt  the  yotmg  Louis  XY.  was  confided  to  him. 
During  the  7i  years  that  he  wielded  power 
ffrom  Sept  2, 1715,  to  Feb.  22, 1728),  and  es- 
[>eciallv  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration, 
[le  had  to  contend  against  many  adverse  cir- 
ymstances.  At  home,  on  the  death  of  Louis 
OY.,  all  was  misery,  ruin,  and  disorder.  The 
>ablio  debt  amounted  to  more  than  8,460,- 
)O0,000  livres  (about  $1,200,000,000  of  the 
iresent  day),  the  yearly  revenue  moreover  fall- 
Dg  short  of  the  expenditures  by  78,000,000. 
rhe  state  was  unable  to  pay  most  of  the  public 
officers  and  creditors ;  provinces  had  been  de- 
rastated  by  protracted  wars ;  scarcity  was  felt 
learly  everywhere,  and  commerce  was  com- 
detely  paralyzed.  As  a  means  of  relieving 
he  treasury,  the  regent  was  advised  to  repu- 
liate  the  debt  at  once ;  but  he  rejected  the  ad- 
ice,  and  tried  a  system  of  retrenchment  and 
eform.  Money  was  recoined,  all  government 
tocks  and  certificates  were  subjected  to  a  rig- 
rous  revision,  and  considerable  sums  were 
btained  from  the  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
ne ;  bat  the  increase  of  income  thus  obtained 
ras  scarcely  felt.  The  regent  now  adopted  the 
old  plan  of  a  national  bank  proposed  by  John 
AW,  which  for  a  time  (1717  to  1720)  proved 
ery  successful ;  but  the  abnormal  inflation  of 
;ock8,  the  unlimited  emission  of  notes,  and  the 
^naeqaent  excesses  in  stock  jobbing,  ended  in 
terrible  crash,  and  an  increase  of  the  public 
ebt.  This  however  was  partly  counterbal- 
nced  by  the  suppression  of  many  offices  and  the 
deeming  of  many  branches  of  revenue  which 
ad  previously  been  alienated.  The  regent 
>anaoiied  altogether  the  foreign  policy  of 
ouia  XIY.  Yielding  to  the  representations 
r  Ddbois,  who  received  a  large  pension  from 
te  English  government,  and  perhaps  to  his 
wn  resentment  against  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  who 
ipired  to  wrest  the  regency  m)m  his  hands  and 
»  make  good  his  own  claims  to  the  eventual 
icoession  of  the  French  crown,  he  concluded, 


Jan.  4,  1717,  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
the  treaty  known  as  the  *^  triple  alliance,*^ 
by  which  he  consented  to  expel  the  pretender 
flrom  France,  to  discontinue  the  fortifications 
at  Mardyck,  to  destrov  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
and  not  to  increase  the  French  navy,  giving 
up  at  the  same  time  all  right  to  trade  in  the 
Bouth  sea.  Meanwhile  Alberoni,  prime  min- 
ister of  Philip  v.,  was  devising  vast  plans  not 
only  to  counteract  this  policy,  but  to  over- 
throw the  house  of  Hanover  in  England  and 
the  regent  in  France,  and  restore  Spain  to 
her  former  rank  as  a  ruling  power  in  Europe. 
A  conspiracy  was  plotted  in  Paris  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  Cellamare,  in  which  the  ducness 
of  Maine,  who  had  entertained  a  deadly  hos- 
tility against  the  regent  ever  since  he  had  caused 
the  legitimated  natural  children  of  Lous  XIY. 
to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  ordinary  peers,  as  well  as  some 
discontented  noblemen  in  Brittany,  were  per- 
suaded to  participate.  The  plot  was  discovered 
by  Dubois ;  but  the  regent  contented  himself 
with  sending  the  ambassador  back  to  Spain  and 
the  duchess  to  her  chateau  at  Sceaux ;  only  4 
of  the  insurgent  Bretons  were  executed.  But 
this  outbreak  led  to  active  hostilities  with 
Spain ;  and  Austria  having  joined  the  "  triple 
alliance^*  in  1718,  war  was  conducted  in  earnest. 
The  English  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
Berwick  stormed  some  of  the  northern  strong- 
holds of  Spain.  Alberoni,  whose  plans  were 
entirely  baffled,  was  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Jan.  1720,  part  of 
western  Europe  was  remodelled ;  the  duke  of 
Savoy  received  Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
which,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Milan,  was 

f'lven  to  the  emperor ;  while  the  duchies  of 
anna,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  were  granted  in 
expectancy  to  the  eldest  infant  of  Spain.  All 
this  was  mostly  the  work  of  the  abb6  Dubois, 
who,  through  I^glish  influence  and  his  master^s 
weakness,  rose  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  and 
archbishop.  Owing  to  the  recuperative  power 
of  France,  rather  than  any  successful  exertions 
of  his  own,  the  regent,  on  surrendering  his 
power  to  the  young  kin^,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  country  in  a  condition  compara- 
tively better  than  at  the  commencement  of  hia 
admmistration.  Dubois  now  continued  prime 
minister  for  about  6  months,  and  on  his  death 
the  duke  of  Orleans  resumed  the  reins  of  goy- 
emment  in  that  capacity ;  but  his  constitution 
had  been  shattered  by  debauchery,  and  at  the 
end  of  4  months  he  cued  of  apoplexy.  By  hia 
marriage  with  Mile,  de  Blois  he  had  one  son, 
Louis,  bom  in  1708,  died  in  1752,  and  6  daugh- 
ters :  Marie,  duchess  of  Berry,  who  died  before 
her  father ;  Louise  Adelaide,  Mile,  de  Chartres, 
abbess  of  Chelles ;  Charlotte  Agla6,  Mile,  de 
Yalois,  who  married  the  duke  of  Modena; 
Louise  Elisabeth,  MUe.  de  Montpensier,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Louis,  Idng  of  Spain,  whose 
reiffu  lasted  only  a  few  months;  Philippe  £lisa- 
bem.  Mile,  de  Beatgolais ;  and  Louise  Diane, 
who  married  the  prince  of  ContL    A  natural 
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son,  Jean  Philippe,  wbo  was  known  as  the 
chevalier  d^Orleans,  became  high  prior  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  grandee 
of  Bpain.  V.  Louis  Phiuppb  Jobkph,  fre- 
quently styled  Philippe  £galit6,  the  5th  duke 
of  his  house  and  great-grandson  of  the  regent, 
born  at  8t.  Oloud,  April  18, 1747,  guillotined 
in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1708.  Under  the  title  of  duke 
of  Ohartres,  which  he  bore  till  1786,  he  married 
in  1769  Louise  Marie  Am^lie  of  Bourbon-Pen- 
thi^yre,  great-granddaughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Hme.  de  Montespan,  and  a  most  worthy  prin- 
cess, who,  owing  to  her  brother's  death,  brought 
to  her  husband  the  rich  inheritance  of  her 
house.  He  increased  his  immense  fortune  by 
speculation,  and  constructed  three  of  those 
rows  of  buildings  that  surround  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  early  show^  signs 
of  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  1771  signed 
the  protest  of  ihe  princes  against  the  di^lu- 
tion  of  the  ancient  parliaments.  Being  rather 
rudely  treated  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  felt  an  instinctiye  antipathy  to  him,  he 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  toward  her,  which 
occasionally  broke  forth  in  open  hostility. 
In  1776  he  became  the  head  of  *^  the  princes' 
party,"  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen^  and 
chai*ged  Marie  Antoinette  with  being  the  msti- 
gator  of  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Louis  XYI.  He  daimed  a  right 
to  be  appointed  grand  admiral  of  France,  but 
his  pretensions  were  not  allowed.  In  1778  he 
participated  as  a  volunteer  in  the  naval  bat- 
tle of  Ushant,  when  the  highest  praise,  soon 
followed  by  ridicule,  was  bestowed  upon  his 
conduct;  he  was  then  recalled,  and  received 
the  empty  title  of  colonel-general  of  hussars. 
After  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward George  IV.,  he  devoted  himself  to  pleas- 
ure and  dissipation.  At  the  time  of  the  famous 
trial  of  the  diamond  necklace,  he  bitterly  de- 
nounced Marie  Antoinette,  and  is  even  charged 
with  having  encouraged  the  libellous  publi- 
cations of  the  countess  of  Lamotte.  He  now 
procured  his  own  election  as  grand  master 
of  the  French  free  masons.  In  1787  he  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly  of  notables,  and,  whue 
evincing  little  dbncem  at  the  embarrassments 
that  beset  the  throne,  held  secret  meetings 
with  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  par- 
liamentary opposition.  He  openly  protested 
against  some  heavy  loans  that  were  proposed 
by  the  government,  and  was  consequently  ex- 
iled to  Villers-Cotterets.  The  popularity  he 
thus  acquired  was  enhanced  by  nis  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  during  the  severe  winter  of  17^-^9. 
When  the  elections  for  the  states-general  came 
on,  he  was  chosen  at  Paris,  Villers-Ootterets, 
and  Orespy  in  Yalois.  In  the  solemn  procession 
that  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  opening,  he 
was  hailed  by  the  crowd  with  enthusmstio 
cheers,  and  in  the  assembly  at  once  showed 
his  sympathies  for  the  third  estate.  He  was 
among  tne  first  nobles  who  Joined  the  deputies 


of  the  commons  on  June  tS, 
transforming  the  states-general  into  a  i 
assembly.  He  was  now  charged  o^calj  vi6 
being  the  abettor  of  every  revohitkioary  ■■»- 
festation ;  and  in  facC^  althoa^  ba  coc^  wm 
have  originated  a  movement  that  vw  m- 
sentially  national,  his  adherents  bad  a  tkm» 
in  an  the  troubles  that  followed,  sad  tka  ^ 
vored  the  impreerion  that  he  aspbed  to  tm 
crown.  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Bmyyl  wm 
the  usual  place  of  meeting  for  popular  sfSUhn 
Thence  started  the  procession  which  ca  «i.'f 
12  carried  the  bust  of  the  dnke  of  Oriii>tr 
the  side  of  that  of  Necker,  thro«i^  t^  Mnm 
of  Paris;  and  thence  came  the  n^nalfcriy 
storming  of  the  Bastile.  The  eventeitf  Ott.  I 
and  6  were  generally  ascribed  to  the  Ori^ 
party:  the  duke  himself  was  accoscd  ^  tfts 
Ohilteiet;  but  the  assembly  dedarei  A« 
tiiere  was  not  sufBLcient  reason  to  sDov  «i  d 
its  members  to  be  arraigned  beibre  a  te^imd. 
La&yette,  however,  who  was  now  axcfthtf  s 
sort  of  dictatorship,  thought  it  nficssMry  to  ks^ 
out  of  the  way  a  man  who  stood  is  tfas  sea- 
tude  of  a  pretender,  and  forced  him  kf  tlrwfc 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  nmmmeA  ht  % 
months.  On  his  return,  Jnlj  It,  irML  vl 
his  adherents  were  seoristly  ] 
renewed  ardor,  there  were  sane  nOtm^  «  a 
reconciliation  between  him  aad  ibt  eoart:  ha 
had  been  at  last  promoted  to  the  i 
an  interview  witn  the  kin^  and 
the  queen  seemed  to  hare  paafii 
Ings;  but  the  treatment  which  W 
from  the  courtiers  estranged  him  for  i 
incited  him  to  listen  to  still  wilder  . 
His  elevation  to  the  throne  was  qx>ic«a'«f ;  M 
wavering  and  pusillanimona,  he  bsAed  alhi 
adherents*  hopes,  while  lOrsbcssif  who  kaiir 
a  moment  favored  his  aq>irations»  UuasilM 
him  in  disgust  His  want  of  character  bsiss 
especially  apparent  on  the  ffi^ht  of  thskaf 
from  Paris,  when  he  permitted  the  hart  i^ 
portunity  for  the  aeoompliahment  of  his  phss 
to  escape,  without  even  tne  diow  of  sa  soaiVL 
His  party,  however,  continued  to  foster  ms^ 
lar  movements ;  they  had  a  hand  in  thtf  «  ivs 
20,  and  in  the  insurrection  of  A^g.  VK  ITS. 
The  duke  freely  mingled  with  the  imttMm 
the  Oordeliera,  and  the  members  of  the  n**- 
lutionary  commune  of  Paris,  whoee  Svsr  k 
courted  by  the  meanest  arts.  He  now  drvipid 
his  patronymic  to  assume  the  wanamt  ^  t^ 
lit^,  which  was,  in  the  name  of  the  cammBma, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  ManneL  He  was  «h«*' 
ed  to  the.  convention,  and  took  his  aesl  sHSif 
the  montagnards.  He  did  not  leave  it  oa  ifcs 
trial  of  Louis  XYL,  and  either  of  his  < 
cord,  or,  as  it  is  ssid,  through 
fear,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  his  cwn^  — — ^ 
ing  nis  determination  in  the  foQowii^  w«^: 
**  Entirelv  devoted  to  the  disdiarf»  ^  a^ 
duty,  and  convinced  that  all  those  whs  hsv 
made  or  shall  make  any  attempt  agrsiBrt  H^ 
ertv  are  deserving  of  dMOh,  I  vole  fcr  ^ 
This  verdict  wss  followed  bjf         * 
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of  indignation ;  and  this  dreadM  sign  of  de- 
Totion  to  the  revolution,  far  from  redounding 
to  his  popularity,  branded  him  as  an  outcast 
even  from  the  raziks  of  the  revolutionists.    Ho 
was  still  suspected  of  sinister  designs;  and 
such  suspicions  were  enhanced  by  the  plot  of 
Pumouriez  to  reestablish  the  constitution  of 
1791  and  restore  royalty.    The  committee  of 
general  security  ordered  him  to  be  arrested. 
April  10, 1703,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of 
his  family ;  he  vainly  asserted  his  inviolability 
as  a  deputy.    In  company  with  his  youngest 
son  he  was  incarcerated  at  the  Abbaye,  and 
thence  transferred  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was 
placed  upon  trial.    His  answers  were  dexter- 
ous and  K)rcible.    He  denied  all  knowledge  of 
Dumouriez^s  conspiracy,  and  insisted  upon  his 
nnfaltering  devotion  to  the  party  of  the  moun- 
tain.   The  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Marseilles 
found  a  verdict  in  his  favor.    But  on  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Girondists,  he  was  brought  back 
to  JParis,  by  order  of  the  convention,  Nov.  6, 
arraigned  the  next  morning  before  the  great 
revolutionary  tribunal,  found  guilty  on  several 
fiilso  or  fHvolous  charges,  and  forthwith  sen- 
tenced to  death.    On  hearing  this  verdict,  he 
exclaimed:  '* Since  you  were  determined  on 
my  death,  yon  ought  at  least  to  have  put  forth 
more  reasonable  grounds  for  my  condemna- 
tion!^* and  he  insisted  upon  being  at  once 
taken  to  the  scaffold.    He  thenceforth  evinced 
remarkable  self-possession,  fimmess.  and  dig- 
nity.   The  insults  of  the  crowd,  ana  the  sight 
of  his  palace,  before  which  the  diort  that  car- 
ried him  to  the  place  of  execution  stopped 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  left  him 
apparently  undisturbed,  and  he  met  his  fate 
without  the  slightest  perceptible  emotion. — 
His  virtuous  wife  passed  unharmed  through 
the  revolution,  though  she  was  detained  a  pns-  . 
oner.    On  her  release  in  1797,  she  received  a 
pension  of  100,000  francs  f^om  the  government, 
went  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Palermo,  where 
she  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  eldest 
son  Louis  Philippe  with  Marie  Amdlie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  queen  of  Kaples  (1809),  returned  to 
France  in  1814,  was  treated  with  marked  re- 
spect by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  died  in  1821.    Beside  Louis  Philippe,  ^e 
bore  her  husband  two  sons:  Antoine  Philippe, 
duke  of  Montpensier,  bom  in  1775,  died  in 
1807,  who  left  interesting  personal  Memoires, 
contained  in  Baudouin^s  and  Barridre^s  collec- 
tions, and  Alphonse  L^odgar,  count  of  Beau- 
lolais,  bom  in  1779,  died  in  1808;  and  one 
laagbter,  Louise  Marie  Adelaide  Eugenie,  bom 
in  1777,  died  in  1847.    These  children  were 
3arly   separated  f^om  their  mother  and  con- 
Sded  to  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  who  was 
{tyled  "  the  governor  of  the  princes  of  Orleans," 
uid  conducted  their  education  d  la  Jean  Jaeque$, 
fbis  lady  at  the  same  time  held  a  markea  in- 
Inence  over  the  father's  mind,  and  is  said  to 
lave    encouraged   him  in  his  opposition  to 
he   conrt.    YI.   Ferdinand  PmxiPPB  Loris 
^BJJOJBS  Henbi  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
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Louis  Philippe  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Palermo,  Bept.  8,  1810,  killed  neap 
Paris,  July  18, 1842.  As  the  duke  of  Chartres, 
he  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IV., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  cordiality 
and  simplicity  of  manners  and  by  scholarship. 
In  1825  ne  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  hussars,  and  was  in 
garrison  at  Joigny  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  July,  1880,  upon  which  he 
hastened  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Being  now,  bv  the  election  of  his  &&er  to 
the  throne,  duke  of  Orleans  and  prince  royal, 
he  went  through  France  to  distribute  the  new 
colors  to  the  departments,  made  use  of  his  pop- 
ularity to  suppress  the  insurrectionary  troubles 
at  Lyons  in  1881,  and  in  1882  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  visited  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  company  with  Casimir  P^rier.  He 
served  in  Belgium  under  Marshal  Gerard,  led 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  and 
had  a  share  m  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  In 
1885  he  repaired  to  Algeria,  fought  several  bat- 
tles with  the  Arabs,  was  wounded  on  the  hankM 
of  the  Habrah,  and  entered  the  town  of  Mas- 
cara with  the  triumphant  army  under  Marshal 
Clausel.  During  the  summer  of  1886  he  visit- 
ed several  courts  of  Germany,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Helena  of  Mecklenburg- 
8chwerin,  whom  he  married.  May  80,  1887. 
Two  years  later  he  went  again  to  Africa,  and 
led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which,  un- 
der Marshal  Yal^,  forced  the  defile  of  Bibans  or 
the  Iron  Gates.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  province  of  Tittery,  routed 
near  Lake  Ealloolah  the  tribes  headed  by  Ben 
SalenL  forced  the  Teniah  or  pass  of  Mouzaiah, 
defended  by  Abd  el  Xader  himself^  carried  Me- 
deah  and  Milianah,  and  thus  secured  to  the 
French  the  right  bank  of  the  central  Shellift 
In  1841  and  1842  he  busied  himself  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  army ;  he  organized 
the  foot  chasseurs,  who  were  firat  named  after 
him,  and  are  now  known  as  ehasseun  de  Vin- 
eennes.  WhOe  preparing  for  a  tour  of  inspection, 
he  had  just  taken  his  wife  to  Plombieres,  and 
was  going  to  Keuilly  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
parents  before  repairing  to  St.  Omer,  when  his 
norses  became  ungovernable,  and  in  Jumping 
fi*om  his  carriage  he  fell  on  the  pavement  and 
fractured  his  skull.  He  was  taken  to  a  neigh* 
boring  house,  where  he  expired  after  a  few 
hours.  This  sudden  death  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  all  France,  and  was  followed  by 
public  mourning.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  he  breathed  his  last:  and  two 
statues  have  been  erected  in  his  honor,  one 
within  the  Louvre,  the  other  on  a  square  in 
Algiers.  VH.  HiLtnE  Louise  £lisabsth  of 
M^klenburg-Schwerin,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Ludwigslust,  Jan.  24,  1814,  died  in 
Kichmond,  England,  May  18, 1858.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  Frederic  Louis,  she  lost  her 
mother,  a  princess  of  Saxony,  in  1816,  and  her 
father  when  only  6  years  old,  and  was  edu- 
cated under  the  supervision  of  her  stepmether. 
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The  brilliant  festivities  that  followed  her  mar^ 
riage  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  saddened 
by  a  terrible  accident  at  the  Ohamp  de  Mars, 
bj  which  several  persons  lost  their  lives.  She 
shared  not  only  the  liberal  views  but  the  acts 
of  benevolence  of  her  husband.  In  spite  of  the 
antipaUij  the  French  generally  feel  toward 
foreign  princesses,  she  had  already  won  the 
affections  of  the  people  when  her  husband  was 
killed.  She  then  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  sons:  Louis  Philippe  Albert, 
count  of  Paris,  born  Aug.  24, 1888,  and  Robert 
Philippe  Louis  Eugdne  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Ohartres,  born  Nov.  9,  1840.  She  inspired 
them  with  the  principles  of  their  father,  and 
tried  to  make  them  friends  to  constitutional 
liberty.  In  this  she  did  not  entirely  please 
her  father-in-law.  Louis  Philippe,  who,  a  few 
months  after  her  husband^s  death,  caused  a  bill 
of  regency  to  be  presented  to  the  two  cham- 
bers, by  which  she  was  deprived  of  the  rights 
which  belonged  to  her  according  to  previous 
usaffes  of  the  French  monarchy.  She  appeared 
with  both  her  sons  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  tiie  eventful  Feb.  24,  1848,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  proclaimed  regent  when  the  hall 
was  invaded  by  the  crowd,  who  demanded  more 
than  the  mere  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Amid  the  dreadfhl  confusion  that  followed,  the 
princess  evinced  anxiety  only  for  her  sons.  She 
was  finally  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  H6tel  des 
Invalides  in  company  with  her  brother-in-law 
the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  secretly  removed  to 
Bligny,  and  with  her  two  sons  succeeded  in 
reaching  Belgium  in  safety.  After  remaining 
lor  a  time  at  Ems,  she  accepted  the  hospital- 
ity extended  to  her  by  her  maternal  uncle,  the 
grand  duke  of  Weimar,  and  settled  at  Eisenach. 
Here  she  lived  honorably,  fulfilling  her  duties 
as  a  mother  and  a  Chrbtian,  and  maintaining 
tibe  claims  of  her  eldest  son,  whom  she  long 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  on  the  throne  of 
France.  When  she  saw  his  prospects  blasted 
by  the  success  of  N^>oleon  m..  disappoint- 
ment preyed  upon  her  mind ;  her  health  failed, 
and  during  a  visit  to  her  husband^s  family  in 
England,  she  breathed  her  last  without  per- 
ceptible suffering.  A  collection  of  her  letters 
has  been  published,  and  a  memoir  of  her  life 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  French 
(Svo.,  London,  1859). 

ORLEANS,  Maid  of.    See  Arc,  Joan  op. 

ORLOFF,  the  name  of  a  Russian  fiunily 
which  rose  into  consequence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  has  ever  since  played 
an  important  part  m  the  hbtory  of  Rusda.  I. 
It  AS,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  one  of  the 
corps  of  strelitzes  who  in  1689  were  induced 
by  the  princess  Sophia  to  mutiny  against  her 
brother  the  young  czar  Peter  .(the  Great). 
Being  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  by 
which  many  thousands  of  his  comrades  were 
destroyed,  be  showed  such  extraordinary  cool- 
ness upon  the  scaffold  that  he  was  paMoned, 
and  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  arm^,  where 
by  his  bravery  he  obtidned  a  commission.    He 


adopted  the  name  of  OrloC      XL 
Gbioobixvitcb,  grandson    of  the   prcocrilBc 
bom  in  1734,  died  in  Moscow  in    1T43L.     Be 
early  entered  the  military  senrice,  and  !>•€■■• 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Gkn.  ShuvaloC  with  vbtMs 
mistress,  the  princess  Korakin,  be  had  am  a- 
trigue  which  brought  him  imder  the  notina  o^ 
Catharine  IL,  then  grand  docbeea,  wbo  to«^ 
him  under  her  protection.    Rising  rmpmHj  s 
favor  with  her,  he  was  instmmcalal  ia  tfa* 
deposition  of  her  husband,  Peter  IIL,  ami  ia 
establishing  her  upon  the  throne,  a  amka 
which  gained  him  the  first  honors  of  tfa«  oa- 
pire,  including  the  title  of  count,  cociliecTvd  al^i* 
UDon  his  4  brothers,  who  had  amrtcd  k^ 
He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  empr^fM.  bo:  wm 
successfully  opposed  by  Razmnofiki,  TcScr- 
nitchef^  and  other  influential  men.     He  tka. 
meditated  the  formation  of  a  kingdoca  ob  tW 
Caspian  sea,  and  attempted  for  bis  own  adiaa 
tage  to  establish  Greece   as  an  Indif cjaar 
state.    His  fickleness,  indiscreetneai,  aad  akiw 
all  his  inconstancy,  gradually  aBeaated  fixa 
him  the  affections  of  the  emprew,  wba  as  a 
means  of  ridding  herself  of  a  diaes^ied  f^Tont^ 
charged  him  in  1771  with  meaaores  Hat  M^nat 
ing  the  progress  of  the  plague  in  Momow.    His 
courage  and  devotion  in  the  ptrfcrmtmem  <d 
this  duty  reinstated  him  temnonrily  ia  tka 
good  graces  of  Catharine,  and  be  boa  i 
to  indulge  in  ambitions  deaigna.    B«af 
his  absence  in  Wallachia  to  negotbto  a  ] 
with  the  Turks,  he  was  anpplantod  by  i 
favorite,  and  upon  his  return  to  sL 
burg  the  empreas  exiled  him  to  the  cwck  «f 
Tzarskoe  Selo.    He  submitted  with  a  fvW 
grace,  and  was  rewarded  with  •Alitin^i^  ui0 
and  domdns.    He  however  never  im^wai 
his  position  at  court,  but  paaaed  the  mm^km 
of  his  life  in  restless  wanderinn  oT«r  £sru^ 
or  in  vain  endeavors  to  regain  the  ms^end. 
fayor.    The  mortification  ft^Tit^ing   hk  tf 
finally  produced  mental  aUenatkio,  ia  wtick 
condition  he  died.    He  left  a  aoa  by  th*  ex- 
press, who  received  from  the  emperor  Psol  ;jm 
title  of  Count  BobrinskL    IIL  Ktmrrw%  broEkr 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1785,  died  ia  Mimctv 
in  1808.    He  commenced   his  career  ia  sW 
army,  and  attracted  the  favorable  im(m»  ^ 
Catharine  IT.  by  the  daring  part  he  pla7«<  ■ 
the  deposition  of  Peter  IIL  in  176S.    He  m 
intrusted  with  the  detention  of  the  decLreaiA 
czar,  and  is  said  to  have  stranded  hxa  ia  pn- 
son  with  his  own  handa.     Els  rise  aftrr  Ua 
was  rapid,  and  in  1768  he  was  apponscd  ai> 
miral  of  the   fieet   despatched    agaiua  tht 
Turks  in  the  Grecian  archipelagvk     Bv  u* 
assistance  of  a  British  officer  named  Dpka- 
ston,  he  gained  brilliant  soceeaws  orcr  dr 
enemy  at   Tchesme,  for  which    he  rtceri^ 


many  marks  of  honor  fh>m  the  empresa>  j 
ing  the  surname  of  Tchesmenakol,  in  th«  c^^)  «^- 
ment  of  which  he  remained  onmole^aA^  u'-I 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  PaoL  Ti^^c  na 
celebration  of  the  funeral  of  Peter  IH.  bv  t<^ 
der  of  Paul,  Orloff  was  forced  to  h«id  a  p<jet.L«. 
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of  the  canopy  which  coyered  the  remains  of 
the  Bovereign  whom  80  years  previonsly  he  had 
aided  in  deposing  and  maniering.  He  was 
thenceforth  exiled  from  court,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  travellmg  or  on  his 
estates.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal 
appearance,  and  possessed  immense  physical 
strength.  iV.  Feodob,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1T41,  died  in  Moscow  in  1796.  He 
served  in  the  army,  and  for  various  successes 
against  the  Turks  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief.  He  left  4  illegitimate  sons, 
by  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Orloffs  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time.  V.  Mihail, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1T85,  died  in 
1841.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Alexander 
I.,  with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  1814, 
and  participated  in  the  negotiations  resulting  in 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  on  his  estates.  YI.  Alexei, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1787,  enter- 
ed the  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  partici- 
pating in  the  campaigns  ending  with  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1814,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse 
guards.  During  the  formidable  insurrection  in 
bt.  Petersburg  which  follow^  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  (1825),  he  manifested  the  utmost  fidel- 
ity to  the  new  emperor,  and  the  energy  of  his 
movements  and  the  loyalty  of  his  troops  con- 
tributed much  to  crush  the  rebels  and  to  es- 
tablish Nicholas  on  the  throne.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  confidence  of  his  master,  be- 
stowed during  a  period  of  80  years,  in  a  lar|;er 
degree  than  upon  any  other  subject ;  for  which 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  by  an  unwavering  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  was  made  a  count,  appointed  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  in  1828  fought  against  the  Turks.  In 
the  following  year  he  negotiated  the  peace 
[>f  Adrianople,  gaining  much  reputation  as  a 
liplomatist,  and  during  the  Polish  insurrection 
yf  1830-'81  he  was  commissioned  to  supervise 
^e  operations  of  the  Russian  generals  in  Po- 
land. The  sudden  deaths  of  Marshal  Die- 
>itsch  and  the  grand  duke  Constantino,  shortly 
kfter  his  arrival,  were  attributed  by  popular 
ninor  to  poison,  administered,  as  Louis  ^lanc 
Dsinuates  in  his  "  History  of  Ten  Years,"  by 
!)rlofr,  or  under  his  direction.  No  just  grounds 
or  these  suspicions,  however,  are  believed  to 
txist,  the  marshal  and  grand  duke  having  in 
l11  probability  been  carried  off  by  the  cholera, 
rhich  was  then  raging  in  eastern  Europe, 
lis  next  important  service  was  the  negotiation 
»f  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  between  Rus- 
ia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
lose  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  against  all 
hips  of  war  except  those  of  Rusna.  In  1886 
e  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
erdinand  of  Austria  as  Russian  envoy ;  and  in 
11  the  visits  of  Nicholas  to  European  courts  he 
ras  his  constant  companion.  Since  1844  he 
as  had  charge  of  the  secret  police  of  Russia, 
ad  has  managed  this  vast  system  with  an  en- 
rgy  and  akiU  which  have  caused  him  to  be 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  per- 
sonages in  the  empire.  In  Jan.  1854,  he  was 
sent  to  Vienna  to  secure  the  support  of  Aus- 
tria, or  at  least  her  neutrality,  in  the  war 
with  Turkey  and  her  allies,  but  returned  to  St. 
Petersbura  without  having  succeeded  in  either 
object.  Since  the  death  of  Nidiolas  he  has 
exercised  an  equal  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  successor,  Alexander  11.,  although  he 
probably  does  not  sustain  such  intimate  per- 
sonal relations  with  him.  In  1856  he  repre- 
sented Russia  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  the 
capacity  of  first  plenipotentiary,  and  aided  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  March  18,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  president 
of  the  grand  council  of  the  empire,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  received  the  most  impor- 
tant orders  of  the  principal  European  sever-  * 
eigns.  He  is  a  man  of  conunanding  presence 
and  great  muscular  strength,  of  quiet  deport- 
ment, and  simple  and  elegant  manners,  and 
during  his  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  was  by 
far  the  most  observed  man  in  the  congress. 

ORME,  RoBEBT,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Travancore,  Hindostan,  in  1728,  died  in  Ealing, 
England,  Jan.  18,  1801.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  began  life  in  a  coundng-honse,  and  in 
1742  went  to  Calcutta  in  the  East  India  compa- 
ny's civil  service.  In  1758  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, settled  in  London,  and  employed  himseu 
in  writing  a  "  History  of  the  Military  Transac- 
tions of  the  Britfsh  Nation  in  Indostan  from 
the  Year  1745"  (2  vols.,  1768-'78),  extending 
to  the  peace  of  1768.  The  East  Inma  company 
appointed  him  their  historiographer,  with  a 
salary  of  £400  a  year,  and  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  March, 
1770.  He  also  published  "Historical  Frag- 
ments of  the  Mogul  Empire  from  the  Tear 
1659"  (8vo.,  London,  1782),  and  left  "A  General 
Idea  of  the  Government  and  People  of  Indo- 
stan" and  ^'Origin  of  the  English  Establishments 
at  Broach  and  Surat,"  both  of  which  appeared 
after  his  death,  together  with  the  "Histori<»d 
Fragments"  and  a  life  of  the  author  (4to.,  180in. 

ORMOLU  (Fr.  or,  gold,  and  maulu,  ground, 
rubbed),  a  name  given  by  the  fVench  to  a  pecu- 
liar color  applied  to  bronze  after  it  has  been 
gilded.  The  method  of  producing  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  gilded  articles  are  first  rubbed  with 
the  scratch-brush,  not  so  hard  as  is  practised 
for  burnishing,  and  then  they  are  exposed  to  a 
more  moderate  heat  than  that  employed  in 
deadening.  When  partially  cooled,  a  mixture 
of  finely  pulverized  hematite,  alum,  and  sea 
salt  in  vinegar  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  the 
burnished  parts  being  left  untouched.  The 
pieces  are  then  heated  upon  burning  coals  till 
they  are  hissing  hot,  ana  the  color  begins  to 
change  to  brown.  They  are  then  plunged  into 
cold  water,  washed  and  rubbed  with  a  brush 
wet  with  vin^ar,  or,  if  the  work  is  chased, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  instead  of  vinegar.  Fi- 
naDy  ^ey  are  washed  with  pure  water  and 
dried  by  a  moderate  fire. 
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ORMOND,  James  Bmn,  dake  at^  lord 
lientenant  of  Ireland^  bom  in  London  in  1610, 
died  at  Kingston  haU  in  Dorsetshire,  July  21, 
1688.  His  wardship  having  been  claimed  bj 
King  James,  he  was  oommitted  to  the  instmo- 
tion  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  from  whom  he 
derived  a  strong  Section  for  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  1629  he  mar- 
ried his  oonsin  Ladj  Elizabeth  Preston,  a  nnion 
which  healed  dissensions  that  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  the  two  branches  of  the  fiEunilj. 
In  1682  he  succeeded  his  grandflftther  as  earl  of 
Ormond.  His  abilities  attracted  the  attention 
of  Wentworth  (afterward  Lord  Straflford),  then 
lord  lientenant  of  Ireland,  who  predicted  that 
*^  that  jonng  nobleman  would  make  the  great* 
est  man  of  Ms  fiamilj."  When  the  Irish  rebel- 
Hon  broke  out  in  1640  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  rojal  troops,  and  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed the  rebels;  but  being  ill  supported  he 
was  forced  to  make  terms  oif  peace  which  cre- 
ated much  dissatisfaotion  in  England.  He  was, 
however,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marouis  by 
Charles  1.  and  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1644;  but  aft;er  the  success  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired 
to  France.  Returning  to  Ireland,  he  attempted 
to  restore  the  royal  power,  caused  Charles  II. 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  capture  Dublin.  Cromwell  passing 
over  into  Ireland,  Ormond  again  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  restora- 
tion, at  which  time  he  was  raised  by  Charlea 
n.  to  a  dukedom.  He  was  again  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  IreUnd  in  1662,  and  held  the  office  7 
years.  In  1670,  while  riding  in  his  carriage  in 
London,  he  came  near  being  assassinated  by  Col. 
Blood  and  6  accomplices;  and  upon  Charles 
sending  to  him  and  begging  him  to  forgive  the 
ruffian,  then  confined  in  the  tower  for  a  subse- 
quent attempt  to  seize  the  king^s  regalia,  Or- 
mond answered  **  that  if  the  long  could  for- 
give the  offender  for  stealing  his  crown,  he 
might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  his  life ; 
and  that  if  such  was  his  nu^esty^s  pleasure, 
that  was  for  him  a  sufficient  reason."  So  con- 
vinced was  Ormondes  son,  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
that  Buckingham,  his  &ther*s  bitter  enemy, 
had  instigated  this  attack,  that  he  told,  that 
nobleman  in  presence  of  Charles,  that  if  his 
fkther  were  assassinated,  he  should  consider 
him  guilty  of  it,  and  pistol  him,  even  though 
he  stood  behind  the  king^s  chair.  In  1676 
Ormond  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  held  the  office  until  1686.  He 
survived  "  the  gallant"  earl  of  Ossory  8  years, 
saying  in  regard  to  him  that  *^  he  would  not 
exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in 
Christendom."  Ormondes  life  and  the  hbtory 
of  his  Irish  administration  was  written  by 
Thomas  Carte  (8  vols,  fol.,  London,  1785-'6; 
new  ed.,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1861). 

ORMUZ,  or  HoHMuz,  an  island  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  near  its  entrance  on  the  N.  side,  in  lat. 
27''  6'  N.,  long.  66**  29'  E.,  10  m.  from  the 
Persian  coast,  about  16  m.  in  cireumferenoe ; 


pop.  800.  It  la  a  idmb  of  faflk,  < 
rock  salt  and  sulphur,  entirely  deatitote  of  i 
tation,  and  containing  both  iros  and 
ore.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  ndna  cf  a  ton 
which  once  had  40,000  inhabifntsi,  wmd  waa  a 
place  of  great  trade.  AlbaqverqiM  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1607,  but  the  PersBans;  mamti. 
by  the  English,  expelled  the  Portafseat  m 
1622.  The  Persian  monarch  translcTred  tko 
trade  to  G<Mnbroon,  on  the  op 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
place.  About  the  dose  of  tbo  last 
the  imam  of  Muscat  took 
island.  Rock  sah  is  prepared  by  tbt  i 
tants,  from  which  the  imam  derives  a  n 

ORMUZD,  the  sopreme  deity  of  tW  i 
Persians  and  their  descendants,  tba  T 
Gnebres.    He  is  the  god  of  the  f 
representative  of  goodneas  and  Imtlk,  j 
creator  of  the  nniverse  and  of  tbo  ' 
spirits  who  have  charge  oi  the  wdl  bcii^ff  «f 
man  and  all   created  things. 
Zoroaster,  an  inoomprehensiUo  bcfatg 
Zeruane  Akerene,  the  eternal  one,  cxMlod  fi«M 
all  eternity ;  from  him  emanated  prii—isi  Sxfak 
and  from  the  latter  sprang  Ormnad  aai  Skii- 
man  or  Arimanea.   Ahriman  1 
hia  elder  brother,  and  waa 
eternal  one  to  pass  8,000  ye 
utter  darkness.  Onhisrdeaaehe< 
ber  of  bad  spirits  to  oppose  tho 
by  Ormuzd ;  and  when  the  latter  i 

containing  good  genii,  Ahriman  \ 

other  Ml  or  evil  demona,  and  hrokm  tiko  iv« 
together,  so  that  good  and  evfl  beesMo  mami 
in  the  new  creation.  The  two  greaA  npi  mt^ 
principles  are  called  the  kins  of  li^it  ami  tW 
prince  of  darkness.  Ormnad  is  deocrib«d  m 
'•'•  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  good  mod  tW  psr- 
feet  in  regions  of  pure  lig^t^"  or  aa  a  v«B«raMi 
man  seated  on  a  bull,  tl^  emblem  of  etmtt^n. 
(See  GuKBBBs,  and  Mttboloot,  voL  xiL  pL  H.< 

ORNE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  F^vm.  m 
the  old  province  of  Normandy,  booaded  5.  fe? 
Calvados  and  Enre,  £.  bv  Eare-«t>Lotr.  &  t? 
Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  by  La  Maacha. 
area,  2,866  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1868,490.127.  TW 
chief  rivers  are  the  Orne,  Tonqne,  RiUa«  \ 
Sarthe,  Hutne,  and  Mayoine ;  there  are  i 
number  of  ponds  and  marshea.  Ttia 
sandy  and  unproductive,  except  in  th% ' 
Iron,  plumbago,  ana  granite  are 
Hemp,  fruit,  cattle,  and  poultry  are 
the  Paris  markets ;  needles,  linona,  i 
lace  are  manufactured.    Capital, . 

ORNITHICHNITES.  8eeFoasa.Fo 
voL  vii.  p.  628. 

ORNTTHOLOGT  (Or.  .ppif,  bird.  1 
discourse),  the  department  of  xoology  vtor^ 
treats  of  the  structure,  habita,  and  4  ~ 
of  birds,  the  2d  daas  of  vertebrat«d 
Their  structure  having  been  given  i 
and  their  habits  under  their  aeparale  trtks.  daa 
article  wiU  be  restricted  to  the  hisfeoffy 
principles  of  their  dassifici^ioii. 
many  methods,  more  or 
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have  been  presented  in  the  history  of  omithol"* 
ogy,  soch  only  can  be  introduced  here  as  have 
advanced  the  science  or  have  been  celebrated 
in  their  day.    Until  after  the  first  quarter  of. 
the  19th  century  most  ornithologists  classified 
birds  according  to  the  characters  of  the  bill 
and  feet,  as  expressed  in  the  slightly  varied 
names  of  the  orders ;  since  that  time  several 
eontinental  authors,  especially  Oken,  Nit^ch, 
Snndevall,  Muller,  Gabanis,   Bonaparte,  and 
Bnnneister,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  care 
they  take  of  their  young,  the  song  and  the 
vocaI  muscles,  the  number  and  length  of  the 
qniUs,  the  scales  and  feathers  on  the  legs,  the 
nnmber  of  tail  feathers,  the  position  of  the 
hind  toe,  and  the  absence,  presence,  and  extent 
of  the  weba,  aa  data  for  the  basis  of  a  natural 
dassification.T-Aristotle,  in  the  8d  chapter  of 
his  8th  book  on  animals,  mentions  the  modes 
in  which  birds  subsist,  stating  that  some  are 
eamivoroua,  others  granivorous,  and   others 
omnivoroua;   tiiat  some  are   terrestrial   and 
others  aquatic,'  and  many  migratory  during 
winter;  he  enumerates  the  names  of  the  spe- 
cies then  known,  without  descriptions  except 
for  the  eagles.   Pliny  notices  many  species,  but 
neither  describes  nor  classifies  them. — ^Belon, 
the  reviver  of  natural  history,  in  his  EUtoire 
naiur^  de$  inseaux  (fol.,  Paris,  1565),  classed 
birds  by  their  habita  and  places  where  they  are 
found,  making  the  4  divisions  of  birds  of  prey» 
waders,  swimmers,  and  birds  which  nestle  in 
trees  or  on  the  ground;  his  work  is  illustrated 
with  ^omerous  woodcuts.    Gesner^f  Zurich, 
in  his  Biatoria,  AnimaUum^  lib.  III.  (1555), 
gives  a  history  of  birds,  with  a  copious  index 
and  full  references.    Aldrovandus,  in  his  Omi- 
thohgia  (Bologna,  1599),  follows  Belon  in  clas- 
sifying birda  according  to  their  places  of  hab- 
itation and  the  nature  of  their  food,  but  adds 
a  great  number  of  new  descriptions.    Johnston 
(ffutorim  Ifaturalis  de  AvUms  libri  F/.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1657)  gives  a  condensed  compilation 
of  all  that  had  been  observed  up  to  his  time. 
The  work  of  Willughby  (OmitholoffUB  libri  tres)y 
published  at  London  imder  the  superintendence 
of  Bay  in  16T6,  was  the  first  ^stematic  at- 
tempt at  classifying  birds;  in  ih\a  the  limd 
birds  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  having 
curved  beak  and  talons,  the  other  with  the  bill 
and  daws  more  nearly  straight ;  the  water  birds 
are  also  sabdivided  into  waders  and  swimmers; 
there  are  in  this  work  78  folio  copperplate 
Qlustrationa.    Ray,  in  the  Synopm  Methodiea 
Aviwn  (8vo.),  published  in  1718  after  his  death, 
Qoade  some  improvements  upon  Willughby'a 
system ;  and  these  two  fbmisned  the  bans  of 
^e  classification  adopted  half  a  century  later 
t>y  Linnaetis. — ^linnffius,  in  the  12th  edition  of 
^e  J^stema  Fatwra  (1766),  divided  the  class 
nto  6  orders:  I.  Aecipitrei  or  birds  of  prey; 
vith  the  bill  bent,  and  the  upper  mandible  di- 
ated  on  each  side  or  armed  with  a  tooth ;  legs 
hort  and  robust,  toes  warty,  and  claws  curved 
ind   sharp.     11.   PiccB^  with  bill  convex  or 
•oimded  above  and  edged  on  the  lower  part; 


legs  diort  and  robust,  but  with  smooth  toea. 
m.  Anseret  (swimmers),  with  bill  smooth, 
covered  with  an  epidermis,  and  thickened  at 
its  point;  feet  with  palmated  toes.  lY.  OraU 
Z<B,  with  bill  almost  cylindrical,  thighs  half 
naked,  and  legs  formed  for  wading.  Y.  Gal- 
Una,  with  bill  convex, 'and  the  upper  mandible 
arched  over  the  under ;  feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing, and  the  toes  rough  below.  YI.  Fasseres^ 
witii  bill  conical  and  pointed,  legs  formed  for 
hopping,  and  toes  slender  and  divided.  In  or- 
nithology LinnsBUs  deserves  the  same  credit  aa 
in  the  other  departments  of  zoology,  for  his 
excellent  determination  of  genera  and  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  binomiid  nomenclature. — 
Brisson,  in  his  Omithologia  (4to.,  Paris,  1760), 
describes  about  1,800  species  of  birds,  arranged 
in  26  orders  and  115  genera,  whose  characters 
are  drawn  from  the  toes  and  their  membranes, 
the  bill,  and  feathers  of  the  legs;  the  descrip- 
tions are  minute  and  accurate,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  copperplate  engravings.  8chaef- 
fer  in  1774,  in  his  Mementa  OtTiithologieay  di- 
vided birds,  according  to  the  feet,  into  the 
families  nudipedei  and  phimipedei,  as  Brisson 
had  mtoJMjiedet  and  palmipedet.  Scopoli,  in 
his  Intriinetio  ad  MUtcriam  Natwralem  (1777), 
adopted  the  divisions  of  retipeda,  having  the 
skin  of  the  legs  divided  by  small  polygonal 
scales,  and  scutipedes,  having  the  fore  part  of  the 
legs  covered  with  unequal  segments  terminated 
on  each  side  in  a  longitudinal  furrow. — Latham, 
in  his  "  General  History  of  Birds"  and  "  Sup- 
plements" (1781-1801).  in  his  Jnd^  OmithoU- 
gicvs  (1790),  and  in  his  "Bynopsb"  (10  vols. 
4to.,  Winchester,  1821-8),  was  tne  next  writer 
of  importance  on  general  ornithology.  In  the 
last  work  he  divides  land  birds  into  ordefs :  I., 
n^acious  or  acdpitrine,  with  4  genera  and  868 
species ;  II.,  pies  (like  the  shrikes,  crows,  creep- 
ers, humming  birds,  parrota,  toucans,  cuckoos, 
woodpeckers,  and  kingfishers^,  with  82  genera 
and  1,820 species;  III.,  passenne  (finches, swal- 
lows, goatsuckers,  thrushes,  fiycatchers,  and 
starlings),  with  17  genera  and  1,444  species; 
lY.,  columbine  or  pigeons,  with  a  single  genus 
and  186  species;  Y.,  gallinaceous  (turkeya, 
pheasants,  grouse,  bustards),  with  12  genera 
and  210  species;  YL,  struthious  (dodo,  emu, 
and  ostrich),  with  4  genera  and  8  species.  He 
divides  the  water  birds  into  orders:  YIL,  wad- 
ers, with  cloven  feet  (herons,  ibis,  snipe,  sand- 
piper, gallinule),  with  20  genera  and  455  spe- 
cies; Yin.,  with  pennated  feet  (coots  and 
grebes),  with  4  genera  and  29  species ;  and  IX., 
web-footed  (flamingo,  albatross,  gull^  duck, 
penguin),  witii  17  genera  and  859  species.  He 
thus  makes  in  all  111  genera  and  4,824  species, 
of  which  many  are  ill  determined  and  improp- 
erly made.  Pennant,  in  his  "Arctic  Zoology" 
(1785),  and  Lewin,  '*  Birds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  (1795-1801),  adopt  the  system  of 
La^am. — ^The  abb^  Bonnaterre  {EneyelopedU 
mSthodiquey  1790)  divides  birds  into  12  classes 
and  112  genera,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  other  minor  distinctions;  his  system 
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was  afterward  enlarged  by  Vieillot.— Lac^ijMe 
in  1790  {HuioWe  na^tir«M0)  divided  birds  into 
2  snb-olasses.  Sab-dass  I.  (having  the  legs 
feathered,  and  no  toes  completeljr  united  br 
wide  membranes)  contains  divisions:  1,  with 
2  toes  in  front  and  2  behind,  large  and 
strong,  the  dimbers  (gf^mpeuri)^  with  6  orders 
and  12  genera;  and  2,  having  8  toes  in  front 
and  one  or  none  behind,  with  the  1st  subdi- 
vision of  birds  of  prey,  with  strong  and  curved 
daws,  embracing  a  single  order  and  10  genera; 
2d  subdivision,  having  the  external  toes  free 
or  united  only  along  the  1st  phalanx  {jxtme- 
reaux)y  with  8  orders  and  86  genera;  8d  subdi- 
vision, having  the  external  toes  united  for  al- 
most the  whole  length  (platypod€$)j  like  the 
hombill,  kingfisher,  and  bee-eater,  with  6  or- 
ders and  7  genera;  4th  subdivision,  having  the 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  membrane 

Sj(dUnaci$)jWith  a  nn^e  order  and  12  genera, 
ub-dass  n.  (the  legs  without  feathers,  or 
with  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrane) 
contains  division  1,  with  8  toes  in  front  and 
one  or  none  behind,  with  1st  subdivinon,  hav- 
ing the  anterior  toes  united  by  membrane  (wa- 
ter birds,  ducks,  &c.),  embracing  6  orders  and 
17  genera ;  2d  subdivision,  with  all  4  toes  united 
by  a  wide  membrane  (oiaeaux  d'eau  latirhnei)^ 
like  the  cormorant  and  pelican,  having  8  orders 
and  6  genera;  and  8d  subdivision,  having  the 
toes  united  at  base  by  membrane  (shore  birds), 
with  7  orders  and  26  genera;  and  division  2, 
with  2,  8,  or  4  very  strong  toes,  not  united  at 
base  by  membrane  {eunores)^  like  ostrich  and 
dodo,  with  2  ordets  and  4  genera— in  aU,  8& 
orders  and  180  genera.  Dumftril  {Zoologie 
analytiquSy  1806)  reduced  the  orders  to  6,  ro- 
pacei*  pa$$ereattx^  grimpeurSy  gallinaehy  Seha»» 
$ier$y  and  palmipwM^  with  28  families. — ^Blu- 
menbach,  in  his  *^  Manual  of  Natural  History'* 
(1807),  made  9  orders.  A.  Land  birds:  I.,  oe* 
eMtifm  ;  IL,  let)iro%i/re$  ;  III.,  pxd  ;  IV.,  earacei  ; 
y,ypat$ere9;  VI.,  aaUinm;  VII.,  $truthume$. 
B.  Water  birds:  Vm.,  gralla;  IX.,  anserei. 
Shaw,  in  his  "General  Zoology"  (1809-'12), 
adopted  the  6  orders  of  Linnffius ;  but  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  his  continuation  of  the  work,  admit- 
ted many  of  the  modifications  of  Mr.  Viffors's 
system  (mentioned  below\  Meyer  and  Wolff 
(Almanaeh  det  oi$eaitxdetAUemagne)y  in  1810, 
made  the  11  orders  of  rapae^  eoraeeiypiti,  tU- 
eyoneiy  o$eiM$y  chelidone$y  eolumbmy  gaUtruBy  eur- 
9ore$.  gralUBy  and  natatore$;  this  seems  to  be 
the  firet  work  in  which  the  terms  asetnet,  alcy' 
oMiy  and  ehdidone$  are  applied  to  the  orders 
of  bird^.  lUiger  {Prodromvs  Syitematii  Mam- 
malium  et  Aviumy  1811)  gives  the  7  orders 
»ean$ore$y  ambulatarei  ^duding  the  2d,  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  orders  of  Meyer),  raptatort$y  ra^ 
Morti  (including  gallinaoeous  birds  and  pigeons), 
eu,nore$  (ostrich,  bustard,  plover),  graUatorm^ 
and  naUUoreiy  with  41  families  and  147  genera. 
— Ouvier  (Eigne  animal,  1817)  preserved  the  6 
orders  of  linnflDns,  founded  on  the  characters 
of  the  beak  and  feet,  except  that  he  substituted 
the  previously  used  term  of  »ean»area  for  those 


of  the  p^  which  hare  2  toea  beiora  amd  S  W- 
hind,  placing  the  remainder  aznotic  Ihmpmmrrm. 
His  orders  are:  L,  aeeipUrmy  diTidcd  i&to  4nr- 
nal  (hawks,  Ac)  and  noclomal  <ow1b|:  m 
pa$$er€$y  divided  into  tribes  dsmiamiim  tVkm 
8hrike8)yJlmro$tre»  (swallows  and  gnaf— fcuii 
e(mirc$tre${cTOWBy  buntings,  and  starlia^X  t^mm- 
iro$tre$  (humming  birds),  aiod  afndmttj^U  i\m^ 
fishers) ;  IIL,  §ean$or€$  or  climbers  (woodyack- 
ers  and  parrots) ;  IV.,  gaUinmy  or  birds  nmrn- 
bling  the  dom^do  cock ;  V^  graUm  or  vate\ 
divided  into  hretipennm  (oatnchX  p>rtmin^^m 
(bustards^  euUirottrm  (craneaX  ftm§umtkm 
(ibis,  curlew,  snipe^  and  maeriidme^U  (rai, 
jacana) ;  VI.,  palmtpede$y  divided  into 
pteri  (penguins  and  grebes),  lonfppfmmm  i% 
and  petrels),  totipalme$  (pelicanaX  < 
roBtrei  (ducks).  This  is  essentially  fbOowsd  a 
the  ardde  "Ornithology''  of  the  ^Emejtkrm- 
dia  Britannica,"  and  bv  MSlne-EdwaHa  U'^L 
— Tidllot  in  1817,  and  in  the  artxde  Ormtu^- 
logie  of  the  N<mteau  dietummairm 
naturelUy  made  6  orders :  L,  acetpitrwK  < 
and  nocturnal,  with  4  ftmiliea ;  XL,  i 
with  2  tribes,  wyaodaetyli  and 
equivalent  to  the  climbing  and  p« 
of  other  authors,  with  80  nnuHes ;  HL  % 
with  £unilies  nudipeda  and  p  fwmmJm  ;  IV^ 
grallatoreiy  with  the  tribes  di  triar^k  md 
Utradaetyiiy  with  16  famiBea;  and  V^  Mrta- 
tartiy  with  the  tribes  tdd&podmy  sfihyii^ 
and  ptilopUriy  with  7  famiKea. — l^mmma^ 
(Manuel  d^amithologUy  2d  ed^  Para,  16M-*«l>t 
modified  the  systems  of  Meyer,  Dli^cr,  mad  La- 
tham,  and  made  16  orders,  oonqvuny  Mi 
genera.  His  orders  are :  L,  rapmrm  at  hMi 
of  prey;  IL,  owtninorm  (crowm^  roQara.  ^tm- 
lings) ;  in.,  inieetitorm  (ibnih^  ahrikc^  if- 
catchers,  warblers)  ;rv.,  grmmicmrm  (km^ 
buntings,  finches);  V.,  gfgodmetfU  jr^kmm, 
toucans,  parrots,  woodpeckers) ;  VL,  ■iiiiiM 
tyli  (creepers  and  humming  bbds) ;  VIL,  mb^ 
ime$  (bee-eaters  and  kingfishers) ;  VUL,  «U- 
donei  (swaUo  ws  and  ^oatrackers) ;  TY  mhmdm 
or  pi^ons;  X.,  gaUtnm;  XL,  sfirfsi  idm  im^ 
mi);  AlL,<nif«^r» (ostrich andbostaH);  XTII. 
grallatore$  or  waders:  XIV.,  ^oHMt^piiia 
(coots  and  grebes);  Xv.,  pnlmmtdm,  spm 
mers ;  XVL,  inertei  (i^>teryx  and  dodoi  TkM 
is  followed  by  Kaumann  kt  his  Dywl 


landi  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Ldpsio,  18S0-^44V  md  m 
adopted  in  Stark's  "Elements  of  Xatvri  H«- 
tonr''  (Edinburi^  1828).— De  BlainTOstl'ieS) 
called  birds  penm/eroy  and  made  tiM  9  ^liev 
of  prehen9orm  (parrots),  ny>tai0fm,  somhs-^ 
9aUaUyrm  (pamert$)y  tponmnm  (pigeoas>.  f^miu 
toree  (galUna)y  eunormy  graiiat^rm,  and  ^^m- 
torei.  Beside  this  system,  founded  on  tW  rhar 
acters  of  the  legs  and  feet,  he  proposad  SBaah«; 
developed  by  L*Herminier  in  1837,  basad  as  tW 
anatomical  peculiaritiea  of  the  stemoBior  1 
bone.  (See  Annalet  de  la  meiiU  Limm 
Pariiy  vol  vi.)  This  is  hitereating  m  \ 
ing  several  obscure  points  in  tbe  sUaitaf  aC 
birds,  and  as  fhmiahmg  many  aeeondary  ckar^ 
acters  naeftil  in olissifloatioa,   HaiiMkasSan^ 
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I :  I.,  nonnal  birds,  in  which  the  gternnm 
is  provided  with  a  oreet  more  or  less  devel- 
oped, and  with  the  8  bones  in  the  shoulder  dis- 
tinot  and  simplj  in  cdhtact,  inolnding  84  fam- 
ilies of  ordinary  birds,  from  the  hawks  to  the 
penguins;  U.,  abnormal  birds,  in  which  the 
sternum  is  formed  of  2  pieces,  ori^allj  sepa- 
rated, united  on  the  median  line  mto  a  single 
plate,  of  various  forms,  but  always  without 
bony  crest  or  keel;  the  shoulder  bones,  dis- 
tinct in  the  young,  are  consolidated  in  the 
adult ;  this  includes  the  single  family  of  cuno- 
rm  (ostriches).  Latreille  (1826)  divided  the  ter- 
restrial birds  into  the  orders  rapaee$^  passereauopy 
f^rimpeun,  pa8$er%galle$  (pigeons  and  guans), 
and  ffoUinaeiiy  and  the  water  birds  into  Sehoi- 
tien  and  valmMde$^  describing  252  ^nera. — 
Lesson  {Manuel  d^omithologie^  Paris,  1828), 
though  in  his  text  he  adopts  the  system  of  Cu- 
▼ier,  gives  another  in  his  introduction,  as  fol- 
lows :  Section  I.,  terrestrial  birds,  with  the  or- 
ders: 1,  iMenore$;  2,  pauserini;  8,  rapaee$;  4, 
ra§ore9;  and  6,  heterasoma  (ostriches).  Section 
IL,  aquatic  birds,  with  the  orders :  6,  graUa- 
tore§;  7y  pinnatif!ede$ ;  8,  natatores;  and  0,  par- 
ad4>xatix  (indudmg  the  genus  imtithorhynehttSy 
now  universally  recognized  as  a  mammal). 
Strmns-Durokheim  (  TraiU  d'anatomie  eompara- 
the^  Paris,  1848)  adopts  the  6  orders  of  Cu- 
Tier,  adding  a  7th,  nyctMerUy  for  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey.  Gray  ("  Genera  of  Birds,"  4to., 
London,  1844-*0)  makes  the  system  of  Chivier 
the  basis  o^his  classification,  separating,  how- 
ever, the  eolumbm  as  an  order  from  the  gaUtna^ 
and  the  9truthione»  from  the  graUof^  forming  8 
orders  with  49  families. — ^The  famous  quinary 
system  of  classification  was  for  many  years  in 
vogue  in  England^  and  exerted  connderablo 
influence  upon  ornithology  by  calling  attention 
to  many  affinities  and  amuoc^es  previously  over- 
looked. Macleay,  its  founder  (Borm  Entamolo- 
giem^  London,  1819-'21),  assumes  that  all  ani- 
mals of  a  group  must  be  analogous  to  those  of 
every  other  group,  beside  forming  a  circle  in 
themselves ;  and  he  therefore  arrays  them  in 
oiitdes  and  groups  so  as  to  bring  out  external 
analogies,  without  much  regard  to  structural 
Affinity.  Vigors  ("  Transactions  of  the  lin- 
nsean  Society  of  London,"  vol.  xiv.,  1825), 
f<^owing  out  his  quincuncial  and  circular  ar- 
rangement of  afSnities,  adopts  the  5  orders  of 
roptorff,  in»e$9or€9^  ra9ore$^  graUatorei^  and  no- 
taiore$j  characterized  respectively  by  their  feet 


adapted  for  tearing,  perching,  seratchinff,  wad- 
ing, and  swimming.  These  5  groups,  which  he 
arranges  as  circles,  are  connected  together  as 
follows :  the  raptorei  to  the  imesaorei  by  the 
owIb  of  the  former  and  the  goatsuckers  of  the 
latter,  the  immediate  passage  being  made  by 
the  Australian  genus  podargus  (Guv.) ;  the 
pigeons  are  intermediate  between  the  perching 
and  gallinaceous  birds,  but  belong  essentially 
to  the  latter,  and  these  orders  come  nearest  to- 
gether at  the  insessorial  plantain  eaters  and  the 
rasorial  curassows ;  the  passage  from  the  galli- 
naceous birds  to  the  waders  seems  to  be  be- 
tween the  bustards  of  the  former  and  the  gen- 
era cedienemvi  (Guv.)  and  p9onhia  (linn.)  of  the 
latter;  the  passage  from  tne  waders  to  the 
swimmers  is  by  the  coot  (fuliea,  Linn.)  of  the 
former  and  the  Australian  goose  (eereopgiij 
Lath.)  of  the  latter ;  the  swimmers  are  brought 
back  to  the  rapU>re$  by  the  frigate  bird  {tacky' 
pete$y  Viein.)  of  the  former,  and  probably  some 
of  the  gypogeranidm  of  the  latter.  The  affini- 
ties are  thus  represented  {op.  city  p.  509) : 


Each  of  these  6  tribes  in  each  of  the  6  orders 
is  capable  of  being  again  subdivided  into  6 
&milies,  which  may  be  arranged  in  circles  sim- 
ilarly connected.  Swainson  (Lardner's  **  Cab- 
inet Gyclopasdia,"  vol.  xiii,  1887)  adopts  the 
same  5  orders  and  the  general  quinary  arrange- 
ment, and  expresses  the  analogies  existing  be- 
tween birds  and  Tn^mmftla  ia  the  following 
tabular  form : 


1.  Trpiod. 
IL  BaS-tjrpieaL 
a  Aqnatie. 
4.  BnetorUL 
0.  BMorUL 


Raptorf. 
J^atatore$. 
GraUaUru, 


Prehwisne. 

CarniToroos ;  retnetlle  el*ws. 
Faeding  and  IlTing  in  tho  water. 
Jaws  iDiieh  prolooged. 
DooDMtio;  ftet  for  walldng.  • 


Ctiae^a, 

0Ure9. 

Vnguiaia^ 


He  connects  the  1st  and  2d,  8d  and  4th,  and 
4ih  and  5th  orders  by  the  same  tribes  as  does 
Vigors ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  connect  the  2d 
with  the  8d  by  the  dididm  (dodo),  which  he 
places  erroneously  near  the  vultures,  instead  of 
the  gyw>geramidmy  which  he  considers  either 
the  gnulatorial  or  possibly  the  rasorial  type  of 
the  r<^Utm ;  he  connects  the  5th  with  the  1st 


by  the  megapodidm  instead  of  the  curassows. 
According  to  the  principle  of  these  systems, 
birds  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  rep- 
tiles throng  the  pterodactyle,  and  on  tha 
other  with  mammals  through  the  omithorhyn- 
chus  and  the  ostrich.  Though  these  affinities 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  natural  olassifi- 
cation,  they  are  interesting,  ingenious,  and  to 
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9ome  extent  philosopfakaL — The  first  and  most 
learned  of  the  German  phjsiophiloBophers, 
Oken,  in  varioiiB  works  from  1809  to  1848, 
published  his  system  of  classification,  in  which 
birds  are  called  ear  animals,  in  the  division  a<y- 
oording  to  the  senses,  becaose  in  them  for  the 
first  time  the  external  anditory  meatus  as  well 
as  the  cochlea  is  exhibited  in  perfection ;  birda 
are  also  nerve  animals,  in  the  anatomical  divi- 
sion, as  thej  have  a  complete  nervous  system 
with  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  They  belong 
to  his  2d  nrovince,  of  9arcoMO<iy  4th  circle  or 
flesh  animals,  and  12th  class  or  ototaa  or  neuro- 
9oa.  They  are  the  first  encephalic  animals  as  the 
brain  defines  the  head,  which  is  here  for  the  first 
time  freed  from  the  trunk  and  placed  upon  a  long 
neck  feur  removed  from  the  tnorax,  hence  also 
called  cervical  animals ;  the  caudal  vertebra, 
on  the  contrary,  are  less  than  in  other  classes. 
Birds  are  capable  of  instruction,  affection,  imi- 
tation, gratitude,  and  other  mental  manifesta- 
tions not  seen  in  reptiles  and  fishes.  They  are 
the  closest  repetition  of  insects,  the  thorax  pre- 
dominating over  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  large 
respiratory  muscles;  their  lungs  are  a  cluster 
of  insect  trachee,  fhll  of  foramina  through 
which  air  penetrates  all  over  the  body,  as  in 
insects;  the  intestine  lies  in  the  air,  and  the 
bird  to  a  certain  extent  breathes  from  it ;  the 
whole  bird  is  lung,  and  its  body  a  thoracic  cav- 
ity, as  the  latter  is  a  sexual  cavity  in  the  fish 
and  an  abdominal  cavity  in  the  reptile;  the 
food  is  crushed  in  a  muscular  stomach,  as  in 
insects;  a  bii;d  is  an  insect  with  fiee^  limbs, 
and  a  Ifeather  is  an  insect^s  wing.  With  the 
bird,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  proper  breaks 
forth;  "the  bird  speaketh  the  language  of 
nature.**  Swainson  (op.  eit.)  expresses  the 
same  idea,  when,  after  stating  that  the  typical 
characters  of  each  are  a  body  furnished  with 
winjp,  he  says:  "Birds  are  the  butterfiies  of 
the^ertebrated  animals,  not  merely  in  the 
imagery  of  poetry,  but  in  the  sober  language 
of  science."  In  Oken's  "  Physiophilosophy" 
(Ray  society  edition,  London,  184*0  are  given 
two  great  divisions  of  birds,  according  as  the 
young  require  to  be  fed  by  the  parents  or  not, 
the  former  being  the  lowest;  this  principle  of 
division,  first  published  in  1821,  has  retained 
its  place  in  ornithological  science,  and  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  systems  now  generally  followed 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  His  divisions 
are :  A.  Splanchnic  birds,  which  remain  in  the 
nest  and  are  fed,  with  short  neck  and  feet,  4 
ununited  toes,  and  pointed  beak.  In  this  divi* 
■ion  are  the  orders :  L  Protozooid  birds  (tenuu 
roitrei\  some  of  them  very  small,  insectivor- 
ous, slender-formed,  with  awl-shaped  bill  and 
brilliant  plumage,  employing  feet  and  tail  in 
climbing;  with  families:  1,  inftisorial  birds 
,  (humming  birds  and  creepers),  the  bill  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  proboscis  of  insects;  2,  poly- 
pary  birds  or  woodpeckers;  8,  acalephan  birds 
or  cuckoos.  II.  Oonchozooid  birds  (e^miroftivt). 
perohers,  granivorous,  with  powerful  bill  and 
muscular  gizzard;   with  funiliea:   4^  muasel 


birds  or  sparrowt;  6,  muSk  IMm  or  crow;  4^ 

kraken  birds  or  parrots.    IIL    AAeyfit ^ 

birds  (dmUiro$tre$)y  with  fiiniliii :   T. 
birds,  earUoT€$  or  songsttfft ;  8,  nriMtsffs 
or  fiycatchera ;  9,  ptilotoid  birds  (ra/i  iw)^     B. 
Sarcose  birds,  wMch  run  abootsooo  after  ^mm^ 
hatched,  feeding  themselves;  the  Inll  la  oteM» 
in  most;  they  are  good  walkers,  raaBcra^  «r 
swimmers,  and  some  are  good  fliers*    Tlia»  di- 
vision contains  the  orders :  IV.  Sareoae  ^srA^ 
with  long  neck,  ccmprising  the  f— iH— :  14k, 
fish  birds  {niaUUoTu)^  ^proTJmating  to  AAaa 
in  the  webbed  and  poetwiorly  inaeried  Iml 
closely  set  plumage,  and  swimnring,  dirim;  and 
fish-catching  habits;  11,  reptilian  birds  {mwmMm 
or  waders),  with  very  long  neck,  biU,  aad  l^p^ 
"having  a  fW>g's  body,  with  its  long  ImC  and 
a  serpent's  neck  with  a  tortai8e*B  bead \*  11« 
typical  birda  (ffoUinm).    Y.  Senaorial  bMi^ 
unable   to  fly,  with   iiunily  18,  fhrieiinjaii 
birds  (bustard,  caasowaiT,  and  oatrichK  hmwi 
mammalian  affinities.   Fltzinger'a  dan 
(1848)  is  based  upon  this  of  Okw. 
(1818-'28),  in  his  TrmU  d'anmUmim 
ranks  birds  in  his  6th  olaaa  or  cephm 
foo,  characterized  by  great  derelofBfliS  «#  tfca 
respiratory  organs.    He  makea  tlie  eidaa:  I, 
natatUM,  having  relations  with  nfaika.  mm^ 
daily  such  of  its  members  aa  fljpooriy  « 
all  (like  the  penguins) ;  JL^tiMdenimat 
ULy  prendetUeij  with  the  Bob-crden 
pamre$j  teamoret^  and  gaUmm;  sad  IV.r«Mv^ 
asrUet  or  struthioua  birds,  bnTing  ralaamB  t» 
mammals.     Ehrenbers  (1886)  ranka  bifds  m 
the  2d  and  last  daas  of  the  mUn0Hiim  ar  m^ 
mals  which  take  care  of  their  yonag;  tbas  dm- 
sion  is  not  strictiy  natural,  aa  aona  rapdks  md 
fishes  have  n  care  for  their  progeny.    Witbaift 
accepting  the  theory  of  ppogfcsalid  dtwfaf 
ment  which  seems  naturally  to  arise  iSrva  t» 
aystem  of  the  great  German  phyiinphil  tmafkm, 
much  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  o^  i 
and  physiological  relation  baa  be«n 
by  his  researches. — ^The  embryologkal 
of  classification  next  deserve  attenlionr    Tka 
eggs  of  birds  have  generally  been  i 
investigations  in  embryology,  and, 
examination  of  DOllinger,  Von  Baer,  and  Tm- 
der  and  D^Alton,  have  furniahod  moet 
discoveries:  the  uni^  of  anatomioal  i 
in  all  vertebrates  is  confirmed  by  the 
structure  of  the  primitive  egg,  and  tbe  nrin  tf 
classification  fhnn  anatomical  eridcnoa  by  ^ 
metamorphoses  which  each  class  imdenocs  m 
its  fhll  develooment.    The  bird  goea  Tbi  tm^ 
its  fish-like  and  reptilian  stmctnre  and  far»; 
the  only  difference  between  the  egg  d  a  kM 
and  a  mammalian  ovum,  as  to  exteraal 
ing,  is  that  the  former  has  a  bard  d 
laid  protecting  the  immature  chiek, 
the  latter  the  envelopes  remain  vam 
having  a  peculiar  connection  with  the 
body  which  is  not  severed  nntil  the  birth  c^  tbs 
young.    Yon  Baer  (1828)  plaoea  bMb  in  Us 
doubly  qrmmetrioal  type,  wboae  embcyva  w^ 
quire  an  allantoia,  but  nnm  no  trahiKcni  €at< 
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taving  wings  and  air  8608.  Van  Beneden  (1845) 
anks  birds  as  the  2d  class  of  his  hypocotvU-' 
^,on€$  or  hypovitellians,  in  which  the  yitelliis 
nters  the  body  from  the  ventral  side ;  he  makes 
he  orders  pHttaeea^  rapaeeiy  pasiera^  eohmhc^ 
(UUnm,  $truthumet,graUiBy  and  paknipedet. 
Togt  (Zdohguche  Britfe^  1851)  makes  two 
eries  of  bii^:  I.,  iMetsoreSy  with  orders  eO" 
umhiiB^  oBcwMy  elamatcreij  Monaorei,  and  raptO" 
are$;  and  II.,  with  orders  natatorei^  araUa- 
aru,  gdUinacea.  and  eursores.  Prof.  Agassiz 
'*  Proceedings  oi  the  Boston  Society  of  Katoral 
li^tory,"  vol.  iiL  p.  42,  1848,  and  12th  "Lec- 
ore  on  Embryology,"  Boston,  1840)  gives  the 
esnlts  of  some  ooservations  on  the  stmctore 
»f  the  bird  embryo,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  limbs  are  not  at  first  developed  in  the  form 
rhich  is  to  be  permanent;  the  legs  and  wings 
ire  not  formed  as  each,  bnt  as  fins;  in  all  the 
orders  of  birds,  with  tiieir  various  powers  of 
ocomotion,  the  legs  and  wings  are  uniformly 
rebbed  like  the  fins  of  fishes ;  in  the  same  man- 
ler  the  prhnary  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
ind  other  organs  of  a  bird  is  that  of  these  or- 
^8  in  a  fiw.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
veb-footed  birds  are  lower  in  the  scale  than 
hose  wiUi  divided  toes ;  and  that  the  union  of 
lU  the  former  into  one  ^roup,  however  different 
he  structure  of  their  wmgs,  plumage,  and  inter- 
lal  organs,  and  their  mode  of  life— the  almost 
ringlees  penguin  with  the  swift-fiying  ocean 
>irds,  the  hook-beaked  predaceous  gulls  with 
he  ^i^billed  and  timorous  ducks — ^must  be  an 
mnatural  arrangement.  In  the  words  of  this 
ecture :  **  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  see 
I  rearrangement  of  the  class  of  birds,  which 
rUl  be  classified  on  other  grounds,  and  leave 
n  each  group  some  swimming  types  and  some 
ypes  with  divided  fingers,  which  ms^be  com- 
bined by  some  higher  characters.''  The  exam- 
oation  of  the  feet  of  an  embryo  robin,  swallo  w^ 
rarbler,  and  finch,  showed  all  4  toes  directed 
orward  and  webbed,  while  in  the  mature  birds 
hey  are  separate,  8  directed  forward  and  one 
backward ;  he  found  the  bill  of  the  immature 
t>bin  resembling  that  of  a  vultqrine  bird,  indi- 
sating  tiie  comparatively  low  type  of  the  latter ; 
nde^  some  water  birds,  like  lestria  (hawk- 
^),  have  a  bill  very  greatly  resembling  that 
)f  the  vultures;  some  birds  of  prey  also  resem- 
ble water  birds  in  the  rudiment  of  a  web  be- 
ween  the  toes.  He  regards  birds  which  have 
ill  their  toes  directed  forward  as  of  a  lower 
ype  tlian  those  in  which  one  is  directed  badk- 
rardf  as,  for  instance,  the  pelicans  and  cormo- 
ants  among  water  birds,  and  the  swifts  (ge- 
ins  cypBelttSy  BL),  among  swallows ;  a  similar 
dea  was  broached  by  Sundevall  in  1885.  In 
^ofl  Agassiz's  classification,  as  given  in  vol.  i. 
»f  the  *^  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
»f  the  United  States"  (Boston,  1857),  birds 
brm  die  7th  class  of  vertebrates,  with  4  orders, 
iat4Uor€$j  gralla^  raaore9y  and  in$euare$  Qn- 
Inding  teamorei  and  aeeipitret). — Oken  ap- 
pears to  have  first  proposed  a  classification  of 
»irdB  acoordlog  as  the  young  are  or  are  not 


ife  by  the  parents.  Sundevall  (Eimgl,  Veten- 
Mkapa-AeademienM  Eandlingar,  Stockholm,  for 
years  1885  and  1848)  adopted  this  principle  of 
division,  and  made  use  of  the  position  of  the 
hind  toe  and  the  powers  of  song  in  his  classifi- 
cation. His  sections  are:  A.  Ate9  altrieea, 
which  nourish  their  young  in  Uie  nest,  havine 
either  the  thumb  or  the  external  toe  turned 
back  and  entirely  resting  on  the  ground.  These 
comprise  the  divisions  or  legions :  I.  Volucrei 
(poMeres  of  Cuvier),  typical  fiying  birds,  witii 
the  thumb  only  turned  back,  containing  the 
orders:  1,  passeres^  with  4  families;  2,  oseine$ 
(singers),  with  28  families.  II.  Gressorei  or 
walkers,  containing  the  orders :  8,  maeroehira^ 
with  the  2  families  of  swallows  and  hum- 
ming birds;  4,  piH  (woodpeckers),  with  the 
outer  toe  also  turned  back,  having  2  families; 
5,  piittaoi  (parrots),  having  the  external  toe 
turned  back,  with  a  dngle  family ;  6,  eoccygei^ 
with  scaled  tarsi,  with  10  fiamilies  of  cuckoos, 
kingfishers,  trogons,  Ac.;  7,  aeeipitreSj  widi 
4  families  of  owls,  hawks,  and  vultures;  8, 
pulkutrcBy  intermediate  between  the  gallintBy 
cuckoos,  and  accipitreSy  with  4  families  of 
guans  and  pigeons.  B.  Ave$  praeoees,  whose 
young  seek  their  own  food  soon  after  birth, 
having  the  thumb  elevated  or  absent.  IH. 
€nraore$y  runners,  with  orders:  9.  gaUinm. 
with  whole  tibia  feathered,  with  4  families  or 
pheasants  and  grouse ;  10,  struthionid^y  having 
wings  without  feathers,  the  ostrich  family ;  11, 
aledtoridea,  having  a  very  small  or  no  thumb, 
with  4  families  of  bustards  and  screamers ;  12, 
graUm  (waders),  with  4  families  of  herons, 
storks,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  lY.  Ndtatorea  or 
swimmers,  with  the  femur  and  base  of  tibia 
included  under  skin  of  abdomen,  with  orders : 
18,  g<m4Bj  having  the  thumb  fr^e  and  elevated 
or  wanting,  with  2  families  of  gulls  and  petrels ; 
14,  $tegancpode$  (Ill.)f  with  thumb  long,  partly 
elevated.  Joined  by  membrane  or  lobed,  with  4 
families  of  pelicans  and  gannets;  15,  anserea^ 
having  the  thumb  short  and  free,  with  the 
single  family  of  ducks;  and  16,  urinatoreSy 
having  the  thumb  small  and  free  or  absent, 
ejecting  their  urine  forcibly,  with  8  families  of 
loons,  guillemots,  and  penguins.  Eeyserling 
and  Blasius  (  Wirhelthiere  Europa\  Brunswick, 
1840)  make  the  6  orders  rapactiy  icansoreiy 
OBcinei  (singing  birds),  gallinaeeOy  graUatorei. 
and  nataUyr€8, — ^Though  Cuvier  long  before  had 
drawn  attention  to  tibe  peculiar  muscular  ap- 
paratus of  the  larynx  in  true  singing  birds, 
and  to  its  inferior  development  or  absence  in 
others,  J.  MtOler  (Berlm  ''Transactions,"  1845) 
first  laid  stress  on  its  importance  as  an  element 
in  classification;  and  on  this  and  on  corre- 
sponding external  characters,  Cabanis,  and  after 
him  Burmeister  {Thiere  BroHliens,  Vdgelj  Ber- 
lin, 1856),  divided  the  tMemora  into  $tri»ore$y 
ekmatarOy  and  oieinei.  According  to  Cabanis, 
the  fusion  of  all  the  scuteUe  of  the  tarsus  into 
a  continuous  envelope  or  "  boot,"  without  in- 
dication of  divisions,  is  the  type  of  the  highest 
bird,  and  the  position  of  the  families  and  genera 
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in  the  scale  is  high  according  to  their  approach 
to  it  and  to  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  first 
quill.  Cabanis  (Arehiv  ySr  Naturge^ckichU^ 
Berlin,  1847)  makes  the  10  orders  of  09ein€$^ 
damatoret  (crying  birds,  like  shrikes,  rollers, 
and  kingfishers),  itrisarei  (haying  no  power  of 
modulating  the  voice,  like  swallows  and  goat- 
suckers), scansoreij  eoluniba^  raptatarei^  ra$are$. 
eurtores,  grallatore$y  and  natatores;  the  first  4 
orders  compose  a  sub-class  named  intes$(>re$  hj 

Sub-eUm  Altuob.  , 
Order  I.    PsirrAOt. 


AiDdricftn. .  • 

...Old  Wnrid. 

II.     Acoipiran. 
IIL    PAflsnxs. 

OtoinsB 

....FolnorMu 

IT.    CohumM, 

PUiodi  or  intpti  (dodo,  Ae.). . 

(TyroJi^  (doTM,  ao.)b 


T.    HBODiOMii(heiont)., 


TL    Oatlb  (gnUa,  Ae.). . 


ToHpaknd Zonffipmnsi, 

He  afterward  transferred  the  urinatorei  for 
hraehyptert)  from  an9ere$  to  ^oeiot,  and  made  a 
separate  onler  of  the  ptiwpteri  or  impennei. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dodo 
and  its  congeners  of  the  altriees  represent  the 
ostriches  among  the  prcBooeei^  the  doves  the 
gallinaceous  birds,  the  herons  the  sandpipers, 
and  the  gulls  and  pelicans  the  ducks,  &c,  each 
in  their  respective  sub-classes ;  this  paraUelism 
of  physiological  character  in  the  aUrice$  and 
praeoees  corresponds,  as  Prof.  Baird  remarks 
in  the  work  mentioned  below,  to  a  certain 
degree  with  that  which  prevails  between  mar- 
supial and  placental  mammals;  and  the  former 
should  no  more  be  combined  in  the  same  or- 
der than  should  the  latter. — ^Van  der  Hoeven 
(«*  Handbook  of  Zoology,"  English  translation, 
1857)  makes  the  foUowing  0  orders:  L,  nata- 
tore$,  with  4  families;  U.,  graUatoreB^  with  7 
£unilies;  HL,  gallinm^  with  8  families;  lY., 
$oafuorei  or  tygodactyliy  with  7  fiimiliea;  Y., 
poMeriniJambtUatoreB  of  Hliger  and  ani$odaC' 
tyli  of  y  ieillot),  some  singers  (p9eine$)y  and 
others  without  muscles  for  song  (elamiuorei 
of  Wagner),  with  25  families ;  YL,  raptatom, 
with  8  families.— Prot  8.  F.  Baird  ('' Pacific 
Railroad  Survey,"  vol.  ix.,  Washington,  1858) 
adopts  the  following  classification,  chiefiy 
from  Eevserling  and  Blasius,  Oabanis,  Bona- 
parte, and  Burmeister :  orders  I.,  raptorei;  U., 
teansores;  HI.,  in$e89or€9^  with  sub-orders  Btri- 
$ore$^  elamatoris^  and  aeinei;  lY.,  roioret^  with 
sub-orders  columbm  and  gaUinm;  Y.,  graUa- 
toresy  with  sub-orders  herodum€$  and  praUm, 
the  latter  with  Burmeister^  tribes  of  hmieola 
and  paludicola  ;  YI.,  natatores^  with  sub-orders 
anserei  and  gavuBy  the  latter  with  the  tribes 
totipalmiy  longipennes^  and  braehypteru  He 
gives  many  details  on  the  divisions  into  sub- 
orders, tribes,  and  families,  which,  though 
highly  instructive,  cannot  be  introduced  here. 


Bonaparte  in  his  cataktgoa  of  19it.- 

0.  L.  Boni4>arte,    in  bis    '^ 

(Leyden,  1850-^57%  and  in  tcI.  ' 

ComptM  rendfu  of  the  Paria  i 

81,  1858),  treats  (tf  the    ' 

In  the  article  in  the  O^w^im 

the  following  table,  in  which  tb«  t 

classes  are  made  with  refenmtm 

the  young  require  or  not  to  ba  M  l^^  the 

parents: 

Bab-dflM  Pa^oocHk 


.TH   BiftUiauNUi 
,.YIIL   Qaujmm 


Pau§Hp«d4$ 

UL    QtLMiXMii 


Our9or$»., 


(blUvttkl 


,Urima»orm.. 


I» 


It  may  be  well  to  mention,  fbrtb*  wakm  vf^^ 
parison,  that  Burmeister  divides  the  «vdcr  i»- 
9emore$  into  the  sub-orders  eitmtitrm  tmi.  mti^ 
n«f ,  the  former  including 9t»imm mfi  *>■  i  i 
phoMi  (fiycatchers)  as  tribca.  Tha 
especially  valuable  for  its  oopioaa  ^, 
list  of  authors  on  omithdkijKy,  >*oat  ^ 
are  accessible  to  the  ■tndeiit  at  ^ 
either  of  the  Smithsonian  inatitaaka  A  Mi 
ington  or  of  Uie  academy  of  ai 

in  Philadelphia.— N(»e  of  tbcsa 

are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  aH  an 

less  unnatural  and  artificial;  i&  m  , 

however,  that  a  true  rlaiwifkatioe  maj  m 
be  expected  from  the  oombiiiatioa  «#'tb» 
tomical,  physiological,  and  «mbrmlAMMl 

tems,  in  the  direction  now 

lowed  by  the  German  omitboloskia. 
an  undoubted  relation  of  the 

ttmcture  and  size  of  the  oer^ 

complexity  of  «movanents ;   thia  part  ^ 
brain  in  a  gallinaeeous  bird,  with  feeble  yai 
of  flight,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  tfe 
birds  of  prey  and  other  rapid  flien 
this  oomnarison  carried  out  oagtlrt 
natural  classification  of  bbda,  m  tbe 

ity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheraa  <ii 

has  led,  under  Owen's  reaearcbaa.  to  a  wtw 
rangement  of  theee  hi^est  vartabr^aa.  ~ 
is  no  department  of  aoologj  tbafc  ^m  I 
extensively  and  elegantly  illnati«to4  m 
ornithology;  reference  may  be  mm^ 
figures  in  the  works  of  l^oana,  C 

Edwards,  Albinos,  BrissoD,  Sepp, 

tham.  Pennant,  Hard wicka,  Bewick. 
Lewin,  Shaw,  Jardine  and  Selby,  Ba»^ 
merest,  Le  Yaillant,  Teomindt  Sfix,  Ti 
BQppell,  Audebert,  Horafleld,  T  mc 
son,  Gray,  Gould;  and  in  America  to  Wi 
naparte,  Audubon,  De£ay*  riwii.  ^ 
to  the  '^PtooeedingaoftbaZook^ni 
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»f  London  (descriptions  of  Mr.  Sdater  and 
others),  and  the  varions  illnstrated  works,  the 
•esnlts  of  the  national  expeditions  sent  out  by 
England,  France,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
loUand,  ^^  Among  the  magnificent  works 
oar  be  mentioned  the  l^OOSpkmchet  enhiminSu 
tf  Buffon  (fol.,  Paris,  l77a-'86) ;  the  600  ©iofk?^ 
vlorUa  of  Temminok ;  Le  Yailhmt^s  birds  of 
ifrioa,  parrots,  birds  of  paradise  and  rollers, 
iromerops,  and  rare  birds  of  America  and  India, 
n  an  about  670  plates;  Edwards's  862  plates 
>f  uncommon  birds;  Yieillot  and  Audebert's 
leari  J  180  plates  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage ; 
j^ouM*s  series  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  Europe, 
he  humming  birds,  trogons,  &o. ;  Audubon's 
l?5  plates  in  folio  of  North  American  birds, 
^erica  has  not  produced  any  original  system 
>f  classification  of  birds ;  but  the  writings  of 
N^uttall,  Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  De  Kay, 
Baird,  Lawrence,  and  Cassin  haye  well  illus- 
atited  the  ornithology  of  this  country ;  many 
lew  and  beautiful  species  have  been  added  of 
l^te  years,  which  have  been  figured  by  Cassin 
n  his  **  Supplement  to  Audubon,''  and  by 
Baird  in  yoL  z.  of  the  Pacific  railway  report, 
md  yol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican  boundary  survey ; 
the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
5my"  of  late  years  have  been  rich  in  descrip- 
tions of  new  species. — ^Though  birds  have  great 
facilities  for  locomotion,  they  are  for  the  most 
[>art  restricted  within  the  limits  of  zoological 
>roYinces;  while  tiie  same  species  ma^  be 
!bnnd  throughout  the  arctic  zone,  there  is  no 
luch  identity  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
lonee.  In  Ae  arctic  fauna  the  spedes  are  few, 
:>ut  the  number  of  individuals  is  immense, 
>eing  mostly  aquatic  and  of  duU  and  uniform 
>liimage ;  in  the  temperate  fauna  there  is  much 
^eater  variety,  especially  in  the  dimbing, 
>erching,  gallinaceous,  and  rapacious  groups; 
n  the  tropical  fauna  the  number  of  species  is 
rery  great,  and  the  plumage  exceedingly  bril- 
iant.  There  are  probably  6,000  species  of 
nrds,  of  which  about  five  sixths  are  known. 
Birds  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  present 
^logical  epoch,  but  their  remains  in  a  fossil 
»>ndition  are  comparatively  rare,  for  several 
■easons;  the  absence  of  comparatively  imper- 
diable  teeth  lessens  the  probability  of  finding 
lieir  fossil  traces,  and  tne  lightness  of  their 
lead  bodies  would  cause  them  to  fioat,  expos- 
Dg  them  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous  ani- 
nals,  and  giving  them  rardy  a  chance  to  set- 
;le  quietly  and  unmutilated  to  the  bottom  of 
iio  sea.  The  oldest  date  claimed  for  birds  is 
lie  new  red  sandstone  epoch,  where  in  the 
^Connecticut  valley  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  others 
lAve  found  tracks  which  they  pronounce  those 
>f  birds.  (See  Fossil  Footpbints,  and  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's **  Ichnology.")  The  opinion  now,  how- 
ever, is  general  that  these  tracks  were  made 
)y  reptiles  and  not  by  birds  or  bird-like  ani- 
nals ;  a  priori,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
>irdsi,  warm-blooded  and  quick-breatiiing  ani- 
nala,  contemporary  with  the  great  reptiles, 
md  preceding  the  marsupial  mammals ;  more- 


over^  their  traces  are  not  fbund  in  the  succeed- 
ing Jurassic  period,  which  would  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  continuous  existence  in  the 
vertebrated  series;  these  alleged  birds  were 
also  waders,  whereas  we  should  expect  to  find 
th^  lowest  birds,  the  web-footed,  appearing 
earliest  in  time ;  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
and  from  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
tracks,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  birds  exist- 
ed at  the  epoch  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Birds  certainly  did  appear  in  the  cretaceous 
period ;  birds  of  prey  have  been  found  in  the 
tertiary  and  diluvial;  pameret  in  the  same; 
gallina^  rare  in  the  tertiary,  are  abundant  in 
the  diluvium ;  among  euriores^  the  genus  rhea 
has  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  and 
the  dinomi$^  appomiM,  &o.,  have  been  met  with 
in  alluvial  deposits  so  superficial  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  present 
period,  having  been  exterminated,  like  the 
dodo,  since  the  creation  of  man ;  the  gralla  are 
more  abundant  than  the  preceding  orders  in 
the  oldest  tertiary,  and  even  extend  into  the 
cretaceous;  the  palmipeda  are  still  earlier, 
and  the  genus  eimoliomis  (Owen),  coming  near 
the  albatross,  has  been  found  in  the  chalk  of 
Europe ;  it  is  said  that  feathers  and  eggs  have 
been  obtained  fh>m  the  tertiary  of  Europe. 

ORNITHORHYNOHUS  (Gr.  opwr,  a  bird, 
and  pvy^or,  a  beak),  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
implacental  mammals  of  the  order  m<motr&' 
matay  which  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  mammals  and  birds,  and  in  some  re- 
spects having  afSnities  even  with  reptiles.  A 
smgle  species  only  is  described,  the  platyput 
anatinuB  (Shaw),  or  &rnithorhynehus  paraJwnis 
(Blumenb.),  the  duck-billed  platypus  of  English 
writers,  the  water  mole  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  mallang<mg  of  the  natives;  it  inhabits  the 
6«sh  water  streams  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  It  is  from  18  to  22  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  Jaws  to  the  point  of  the  tdl,  the  lat- 
ter being  about  6  inches ;  the  color  above  varies 
from  ruddy  to  dark  brown,  and  is  whitish  be- 
low ;  the  Jaws  are  enclosed  in  a  homy  sheath, 
very  sendtive,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  have 
2  homy  teeth  on  each  dde  above  and  below, 
flat,  rootless,  composed  of  perpendicular  homy 
tubes;  the  snout  is  fiat  and  broad,  the  lower 
jaw  the  narrowest  and  shortest  and  provided 
with  lundliB  on  the  ddes;  the  eyes  small  and 
brilliant;  ears  not  apparent  extemally,  with  an 
aperture  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  will ; 
the  tongue  consists  of  2  parts,  the  posterior 
broad,  fiat,  with  soft  papill»  and  a  free  process 
bearing  2  pointed  homy  teeth,  the  anterior 
narrow  and  covered  with  upright  points  longest 
and  sharpest  toward  the  tip;  the  nostrils  are 
at  the  ena  of  the  upper  mandible ;  cheek  pouches 
are  present,  and  a  bulb  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue  prevents  the  contents  of  the  mouth 
firom  passing  into  the  larynx;  the  Air  is  soft 
and  thick,  like  that  of  the  otter.  The  legs  are 
diort,  and  the  feet  5-toed,  webbed,  and  ftir- 
nished  with  strong  claws ;  the  fore  feet  are  the 
strongest,  and  their  loose  webs  extend  beyond 
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tiie  claws;  the  hind  legs  are  anned  with  a 
iharp,  conical,  bon  j  spur,  with  a  corneous  in- 
yestment,  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  dnct 
commnnioating  with  a  gland  sitnated  on  the 
thigh;  the  tail  is  flat,  broad,  and  beset  with 
rigid  hairs.  As  the  name  of  the  order  imports, 
the  alimentary,  urinary,  and  reproductive  or- 
gans open  into  a  common  doaoa,  as  in  birds ; 
mammary  glands  are  present,  which  secrete 
milk  for  the  nouridiment  of  the  young,  which 
are  bom  blind  and  naked;  there  are  no  promi- 
nent nipples,  and  the  mammary  openings  are 
containea  in  slits  in  the  integument ;  the  beak 
in  the  young  is  short  and  flexible,  adapted  for 
sucking;  M.  Yerreaux  (Bame  toologique^  1848) 
states  that  the  young,  when  they  are  able  to 
swim,  suck  in  the  milk  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  which  it  is  emitted  by  the  female. 
The  shoulder  bones  are  unlike  those  of  other 
mammals,  and  are  intermediate  in  arrangement 
between  those  of  birds  and  reptiles,  as  stated 
in  the  article  Monotbsicata  ;  in  many  points  of 
the  generative  system,  also,  there  are  omithio 
and  reptilian  affinities.  For  details  on  anatomi- 
cal structure  and  on  the  habits,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  work  of  Meckel  on  this  animal ; 
the  article  **  Monotremata,'*  by  Owen,  in  the 
"Oydopfedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology'* 
(vol.  iiL,  1847) ;  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" (1803,  1819, 1822, and  1834);  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Zoological  Society"  (vol.  i.,  1886), 
and  "Proceedings"  of  the  same  society  for 
1859.  The  extraordinary  characters  of  this 
animal  are  such  that,  when  it  was  flrst  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Shaw,  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
manufactured  monster,  partly  bird  and  partly 
mammal,  like  the  half-monkey,  half-flsh  crea- 
ture which  has  been  exhibited  as  a  mermaid ; 
and  it  was  not  until  its  anatomy  was  made  out 
by  Home,  Owen,  and  Meckel  that  naturalists 
would  admit  it  as  a  true  animaL  It  burrows, 
in  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it  passes  the ' 
day  in  sleep  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  coming  out 
at  dusk  ana  during  the  night  in  search  of  food ; 
it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  feeda 
upon  worms,  insects,  and  small  aquatic  animals^ 
in  the  manner  of  a  duck ;  it  walks  very  well, 
and  climbs  trees  with  facility;  the  burrows, 
which  have  an  opening  below  the  water,  are 
sometimes  20  or  80  feet  in  length,  extending, 
upward  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations;  in 
the  highest  and  dryest  part  is  an  enliffged  cav- 
ity for  the  nest  of  themselves  and  young.  It 
can  remain  under  water  only  about  7  or  8 
minutes  at  a  time ;  it  is  cleanly  in  habit,  and 
fond  of  warmth  and  dryness.  The  young  in 
confinement  are  playful,  and  will  eat  rice  and 
egg,  soaked  breaa,  and  finelv  chopped  meat; 
they  are,  however,  rather  delicate,  and  die 
very  soon  from  want  of  fbod ;  when  handled 
they  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  bite,  but  do 
not  use  the  spurs  as  weq>ons  of  defence  or 
offence ;  their  nabits  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
not  very  well  Imown.  It  is  asoertuned  that 
they  do  not  lay  eggs,  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
but  are  true  mammals;  the  fluid  secreted  by 


the  femoral  g^and  is  not  _ 

skins  of  this  animal  are  noik 

lections,  its  skeleton  is  very  rare;  t^gw  ■« 

n^idly  disi4>pearing,  and  no  doobt  v:il  •• 

long  be  added  to  the  extinct  or  decajiag  tvs^ 

like  the  dodo,  dinomisi  Irish  eDc,  hhI  i 

OROBIO,  Baltasab,  callod  ~ 
Oastbo,  a  Spanish  phystdaa  i 
rialist,  bom  early  in  the  17th 
1687.  He  was  educated  in  the  Je 
bv  his  parents  (who  outward^  eoi 
Cfatholioism),  became  distingnidbed  J 
lastio  philosophy,  and  was  mppokmlad  i 
of  meti^hysics  in  the  univernty  of  Sa 
Subsequently  he  studied  m«wiicma>  mad  mm^ 
tised  in  Sevme,  where,  being  accut^  dSi^ 
ism,  he  was  imprisoned  and  tuttm^  If  As 
inquisition,  but  persisted  in  |ii  iiftai^i  My- 
self a  Ohnstian.  At  the  exfiratkm  of  S  ^m» 
he  was  released,  resided  acnne  time  la  Tmhm 
as  professor  of  physio,  and  thoa  wit  to  Am- 
sterdam,  where  he  made  a  paUio  prmkaim  tf 
Judaism,  was  oircnmdsed,  and  took  tk»  a^ 
of  Isaac.  In  1684  he  pnb&iiad  a  1 
titled  Cartamm  PhilomiMeumk,  C 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  aa  wcQ  as  i 
denburg.  who  had  attempted  to  i 
But  he  is  most  celebrated  lor  kos  eumuwmwf 
with  Philip  limborch  in  regard  to  tha  rebsiva 
merits  of  Christianity  and  JbAob.  Orbbia 
wrote  8  papers  against  the  Clulstiai  itftfiMc 
afterward  printed  by  Limborch,  ia  aa  aee«aa 
of  the  dispute,  under  the  titla  Jmkm  CWWr 
eumJudao. 

0R0NTE8,  a  river  of  Syria,  whs*  avi. 
according  to  Strabo,  was  originally  TVpfca^ 
which  was  changed  to  Orontea  baosnsasaB 
of  that  name  bmlt  a  bridge  over  iL  b  naa 
not  &r  from  Baalbeo  in  ODcle^jTak  iaas  »• 
ward  the  K.  between  the  moontain  raw  tf 
Lebanon  and  Anta-Lebanon,  and  thca  tunwf 
to  the  W.  into  the  country  of  llnflinh,  W^ 
fiiUs  into  the  Mediterranean  near  kft.  SI"  SL 
The  Orontes  is  now  called  Baihr-^Aa.  *At 
rebel  river,''  according  to  AboUeda.  harflat  a 
revises  to  water  the  fields  withoat  tbe  i 
sion  of  water  wheels;  or  acoordii^  to  1 
**from  its  occasional  Ti<4eDoa  and  w 
during  a  course  of  about  900  milca  la  a  i 
erly  direction,  passing  throngli  Bmm 
Hsmah,  and  finally  diacharginsr  itasif  isi 
sea  at  Suweidiah  near  Antiorfi  ^  Tbt  i 
between  Antioch  and  the  aea  ia  ] 
its  great  beauty. 

OROSIUS,  PAirLua,  a  ^taniah 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  4th  cental 
gona,  died  probably  in  Africa.    Aftar  i 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  AAkm  i 
A.  D.  414  to  consult  St.  AognatiDa  oa  i 
points  of  doctrine  then  under  C 
sects  of  the   Priscfllianiata    and 
Here  he  wrote  his  eariieat  work,  ( 
tuUatiotke  CommonU^rimm  Ormii  mi  ^ 
wum  de  Brrore  PriidiUamuiarmm  «C  i 
rum^  to  which  Augustine  repfied  in  the  i 
(hfUira  FtiwilUamktai  H  On^mmtm 
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In  414  or  415  he  set  out  for  Pales- 
ne,  avowedly  to  complete  his  studies  under 
L  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  bat  reallj  to  oomi- 
iract  the  influence  of  Pelagius.  He  soon  won 
le  confidence  and  afiection  of  Jerome,  who 
lortly  after  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius 
I  an  anonjmous  work.  In  416  Orosius  ar- 
ligned  Pelagius  for  heresy  before  the  tribunal 
f  John,  badiop  of  J^nisalem;  but  the  author- 
J  of  Augustine  did  not  stand  so  high  in  the 
riental  as  in  the  western  church,  and  the  ao- 
users  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  case 
ither  on  the  present  occasion  or  in  the  appeal 
lade  to  the  council  of  Diospolis.  Orosius  him- 
alf^  having  been  denounced  b  j  John  as  a  blas- 
hemer,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Liber  Avologeti' 
ut  da  Arlntrii  Liberiate^  in  which  he  aefended 
imself  and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 
"he  capture  and  sack  of  Rome  hj  the  bar- 
arian  converts  to  Christianity  gave  occasion 
[>  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  fiiith  to 
ftj  that  Ohristianity  had  be^i  of  more  ii\jury 
ban  service  to  mankind.  Against  this  view 
Lngustine  had  written  his  work  De  CitUaU 
Tei;  and  at  his  instance  Orosius  composed  a 
reatise  entitled  ffitUniarum  advenus  Pagcmo$ 
jibri  VIL  lliese  annals  extend  from  the 
reation  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  417, 
nd  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  when 
hey  first  appeared.  For  a  long  time  they 
rere  hi^y  esteemed,  but  the  researches  of 
Qodem  scholars  have  nroved  that,  with  the 
xception  of  the  oonoluoing  portions,  they  are 
itterly  destitute  of  historical  value.  This  work 
ras  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Ai- 
red, and  of  this  translation  there  are  8  edi- 
ions:  one  by  Daines  Barrington  with  an  Eng- 
i^  version  (8vo.,  London,  1778) ;  another  by 
L  Thorpe,  with  an  English  version  (Svo.,  Lon- 
lon,  1868;  published  with  Pauli's  "life  of 
Ufred  the  Great"  in  Bohn's  "  Antiauarian  li- 
trary") ;  and  another  with  an  English  version 
>y  Dr.  Bosworth  (London,  1866).  The  editio 
^rineep$  of  the  history  was  pnbli^ed  in  Vienna 
fol.,  1471);  but  the  only  edition  of  any  value 
B  that  of  Oaveroamp  (4to.,  Leyden,  1788).  To 
his  is  appended  an  edition  of  the  Apohgeticui^ 
rhich  was  first  printed  in  Louvain  in  1668. 
liere  are  other  writings  which  have  been 
lenerally  ascribed  to  Orosius,  but  as  yet  no 
dition  of  his  complete  works  has  been  pub- 
Iftbpidi 

OBPHAT.    See  Abafat. 

OBPHEUS,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Orphic 
ioctrines  and  mysteries,  which. first  appeared 
Q  Greece  about  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He 
ras  Uie  dii^  of  a  circle  of  poets,  embracing 
Iso  Linns,  Musteus,  and  Eumolpus,  to  whom 
rere  attributed  various  theogonic  and  mvsti- 
al  hymns  and  poems,  developing  theologi- 
al  snbjects,  and  inculcating  religious  con- 
eptions  different  firom  those  of  Homer  and 
lesiod.  An  ante-Homeric  antiquity  was  as- 
igned  to  Iheee  apocryphal  writings,  and  they 
rere  received  by  the  Greeks  as  a  sort  of  divine 
evelatiiML    From  the  schools  which  propagat- 


ed the  Orphic  doctrines  a  series  of  poems  nro- 
oeeded  until  about  the  Christian  era,  for  all  of 
which  the  same  authorship  was  claimed.    The 
whole  literature  is  usually  regarded  as  embody- 
ing a  theosophical  and  mystical  movement  in 
the  Greek  religion,  concerning  ^e  origin  of 
which  there  is  little  certaintr.    The  name  of 
Orpheus  does  not  appear  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Ibycus  in  the  6th  century 
as  the  '^renowned  Oq)hens;"  by  Pindar  as 
son  of  CEagrus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
father  of  songs;  by  Hellanicus  as  the  ancestor 
of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod;  by  .£schylus  as 
leading  the  trees  after  him  to  tiie  sound  of  his 
lyre ;  by  Eratosthenes  as  worshipping  ApoUo 
rather  Uian  Dionysus  (Bacchus) ;  by  Euripides 
as  related  to  the  Muses,  as  charming  by  his 
song  the  rocks,  trees,  wild  beasts,  and  infernal 
powers,  as  connected  with  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  as  founder  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  and 
as  llvinff  amid  the  forests  of  Olympus;  and  by 
Aristophanes  as  one  of  the  oldest  poets  and  the 
teacher  of  religious  initiations,    riato  repeats 
most  of  the  previous  accounts  of  him,  and  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  storr  of  his  descent  into 
Hades,  according  to  which,  since  he  had  not 
ventured  to  die,  but  had  contrived  to  enter  their 
realm  alive,  and  thus  transcended  the  aUotted 
condition  of  mortal  men,  the  infernal  gods 
showed  him  only  a  phantasm  of  his  wife,  and 
moreover  caused  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
women.   Though  Plato  quotes  fh)m  the  collec- 
tion of  Orphic  writings,  he  evidently  regarded 
them  as  spurious ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  Orpheus  or  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  peculiar  theogony.    Aristotle, 
however,  held  that  Orpheus  was  altogether  a 
fictitious  personage,  and  the  works  ascribed  to 
him  forgeries.    Later  accounts  make  him  a 
Thracian  bard  in  the  era  of  the  Ai^onauts,  to 
whom  Apollo  gave  a  lyre,  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  instructed  by  the  Muses,  and  who  on 
account  of  the  miraculous  charm  of  his  song 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  On  their 
expedition  the  power  of  his  lyre  held  back  the 
moving  SymplegadsB,  which  threatened  to  crush 
the  ship,  lulled  the  Colchian  dragon  to  sleep,  • 
and  rendered  other  important  services.  On  his 
return  he  applied  himself  to  the  civilization  of 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  was  reputed  to 
have  visited  Egypt,  and  according  to  the  le- 
gends sought  nis  deceased  wifo  Eurydice  in 
Hades,  where  the  music  of  his  lyre  suspended 
the  tortures  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his 
beloved  on  condition  that  ne  should  not  look 
round  at  her  till  she  reached  the  upper  world. 
He  violated  the  condition,  and  saw  her  vanish 
fh>m  his  view.    In  his  despair  he  treated  the 
Thracian  Msdnads  with  contempt,  who  avenged 
themselves  by  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  their 
orgies.    According  to  another  legend,  he  per- 
ished by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
The  remnants  of  his  body  were  gathered  by  the 
Muses,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  where 
a  nightingale  sang  above  his  tomb. — The  earli- 
est of  the  Orphic  compositions  are  now  usually 
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ribci  toOmaaf  ribiM.  whoBvd  at  Ae 
of  HippardiQft,  soo  of  PiumrtUm,  Ahcmt  tkt 
mmt  time  the  Orpldd,  or  mmnntihnm  of  t^ 
IcJloven  of  Orpbeoi,  tfBMformed  the  Draij- 
■be  woTkhip,  giViiig  to  it  an  meedc  and  ajMi- 
eal  rather  tikso  orgiaftie  eharacter.  This  iror- 
■hip  waa  farther  modified,  and  ita  mfloeoeo 
on  the  Greek  refi^oo  increaacd,  by  the  anion 
of  Orphic  and  Pjrthagoreaa  aocaetiea  aad  doo- 
trine^.  A  decided  panthewtic  tandety  aarka 
the  Orphic  theology.  It  haa  a  eoamogony  en- 
tirely nnlike  that  iji  the  Homerie  poems  tm 
wefl  aa  a  theory  iji  immortality,  Ibonded  oo 
meiempsychosifl,  which  ia  deemed  foreign  to 
the  geoioA  of  the  Greek  religioa,  and  aldn  to 
orieatal  ■pecolaHona.  Aoeordiog  to  it,  Oro- 
iioft  (time)  waa  the  fint  principle,  from  which 
proceeded  Chaoa  and  .£ther.  The  former 
waa  an  infinite  and  ■hapeUiw  maw,  which,  in 
coDdenatng  onder  the  inflnenceof  the  latter, 
aMumed  an  oroid  form,  containing  in  ita  cen- 
tre the  cosmical  germ.  From  thia  primor- 
dial germ,  thia  Taat  mnndane  ^gg,  sprang  the 
golden-winged  Eroa  or  Phanea,  the  first  mani- 
festation of  intelligence  or  light,  who  in  nnion 
with  Ni^t  created  the  hearens  and  the  earth. 
£ricapflDos  waa  the  creatine  word  which  gaire 
birth  to  all  the  goda.  The  sool,  at  first  dif- 
fused in  the  depths  of  matter,  waa  bron^t  to 
the  anrfSKse,  and  all  the  elements  were  arranged 
and  prepared  for  generation.  Zens  had  fonr 
predecessors,  instead  of  one  aa  in  the  Homeric 
theogony,  aod  among  the  gods  and  goddesses 
proceeding  from  him  Zagrens  Dionysna  was  pre- 
eminent. Rejecting  HesiodV  Tiew  of  snccessiTe 
ages,  each  worse  than  the  preceding,  the  Orphic 
poeU  cherished  fkith  in  a  cessation  of  strife,  a 
Doly  peace,  and  a  state  of  the  highest  beatitode 
at  the  end  of  all  things.  This  hope  they  rested 
upon  the  god  Dionysus,  who  had  passed  through 
the  greatest  perila,  had  been  once  torn  in  pie^a 
by  the  Titans  and  bom  again,  yet  was  destined 
to  succeed  Zeus  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  to  restore  the  golden  age.  From  Dionysna 
.  was  expected  the  liberation  of  souls,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Orphic  notion  that  souls  are  con- 
fined in  the  body  as  in  a  prison  for  punishment^ 
and  that  they  long  for  a  higher  state  oi  exist- 
ence, to  which  they  pass  by  gradual  purifica- 
tion and  enlightenment.  The  Orphic  poems 
show  the  gradual  influx  of  Tbracian,  Phrygian^ 
and  Egyptian  religions  ceremonies  and  feebngs, 
when  secret  voluntary  combinations  were 
formed  for  purposes  of  religious  purification, 
bound  together  by  mystical  solemnities  and 
TOWS  of  an  ascetic  character,  and  oheri^ing 
contemplations  and  habita  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  simple^enial,  and  demonstra- 
tive wordhip  of  the  Homeric  Greeks.  Thus 
the  so  called  Orphic  life,  the  regulations  of  the 
Orphic  brotherhood,  among  other  ii^unctiona 
of  abstinence,  forbade  animal  food  nmversally, 
and  on  occasions  the  use  of  woollen  clothing. 
The  religious  and  political  fraternity  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  after  its  banishment  from  the 
Italian  cities,  (avored  and  manifested  the 
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ORPDCENT.    8eeAns 

ORR,  Jamm  LawBDSca 
man,  bom  in  CraytonriDcw 
a  C,  May  IS,  1833.  He 
edncatioa,  indoding  the 
and  Greek,  bat  Qstil  hia  lath  y  w»  itifii 
to  empkjy  a  portion  of  baa  tiaa  bibiai  lh» 
coonter  of  hi^  fitffaer,  who  waa  a  eoantfy  Ai^ 


keeoBr.    In  1840  he  enlersd  t^  m« 

of  Yirginia,  where  he  waa 
He  studied  law,  and  in  184S 
the  bar,  and  c<anmenrfid  pmctaea  in  AaAflm. 
where  he  also  eatabliahed  and  iar  wtwmd'mm 
edited  the  ^Anderson  Gaictta.**  In  IftM  W 
was  elected  to  the  state  liigiilataiii  fra  ^ 
Pendleton  district  by  a  large  maj/antj,  mi^m 
returned  at  the  next  election  by  an  emJtf  ^ 
cisive  vote.  During  his  aeeond  term  m  «■* 
in  opposition  to  a  propoaed  wnlfifiinrira m^ 
tariff  act  of  184i,  and  in  fisror  of  p^^ 
the  people  at  large  the  election  of  tfe  dn«» 
of  president  and  vioe-preeideni  oi  ife  V^d 
Statea— a  right  then,  as  snb 
by  the  legislatnre  of  the  ■tate. 
and  1848  he  devoted  himaalf  principaQT  •»  ka 
profession,  and  in  the  latter  ^ear  he  wm«fei*d 
to  congress.  From  that  time  down  to  A* 
close  of  the  85th  oongreaa,  March  4.  ISSl  ^ 
was  regulariy  reelected  from  hia  dktrki  wA- 
out  opposition.  During  the  kmg  < 
which  the  application  of  Gafilomta  for  i 
sion  to  the  linion  gave  rise,  he 
settlement  oi  the  questioQa  at  ia 
the  Korth  and  the  South  on  the  baas  ^  a* 
compromise  measures  propoaed  by  Mr.  Or. 
urging  that  they  were  nnjnat  to  th*  S«±. 
that  Ukere  was  a  latent  frand  in  the  ««««» 
tion  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  that  Cai*Ra 
was  admitted  with  ezceasrre  teiiiturie^  wik> 
out  regard  to  the  righta,  proprietJca>  anl  ^e^ 
oiea  which  had  prerioaaiy  prtvaikii  m  te 
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admisrioa  of  statea,  and  without  waiting  for 
aothority  from  congress  to  frame  a  constitution ; 
and  that  ^e  whole  procedure  was  a  scheme  to 
defraud  the  South  of  all  share  in  the  territories. 
He  acoordinglj  voted  against  all  the  measures 
of  the  compromise  bill,  except  that  proyiding 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  conyention  which  met  in 
Charleston  in  Maj,  1851,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  South  Carolina  from  the 
Union  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  aggressions 
of  the  northern  m^ority  in  congress,  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  minority  in 
this  body  who  opposed  secession  on  the  ground 
of  its  inexpediency,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  tak- 
ing so  decided  a  step  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  southern  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
fully  admitted  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede. 
The  resolution  against  separate  action  by  South 
Osrolina,  upon  which  the  minority  report  was 
based,  and  which  subsequently  became  the  creed 
of  the  cooperation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
aecession  party,  was  introduced  by  him;  and 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  the  ordinance  of  secession  failed  of  the 
two-third  vote  necessary  to  its  passage.  In 
the  38d  confess  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  made 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  proper  means  of 
civilizing  the  Indians,  which  in  the  case  of 
some  tnbes  was  adopted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.  During  the  same  congress 
he  supported  the  policy  of  non-intervention  by 
congreaa  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
toriesi,  and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
oompromise,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the 
E^ansas-Nebraska  bilL  In  the  84th  congress, 
which  remained  several  months  without  a 
speaker,  he  was  a  prominent  democratic  candi- 
date for  that  office,  and  during  many  successive 
ballots  received  the  votes  of  his  party,  though 
without  success.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the 
^th  congress,  however,  he  received  the  caucus 
aomination  for  the  speakership,  and  was  elected 
\>y  the  house  on  the  first  ballot  He  discharged 
Jbe  duties  of  the  office  with  ability,  and  during 
lis  occupancy  of  the  speaker's  chair  his  de- 
dsions  were  never  overruled.  A  decided  demo- 
rrat  in  politics,  he  endeavored,  though  without 
access,  to  procure  the  regular  representation 
if  his  state  in  the  national  conventions  of  the 
lart  J,  and  was  instrumental  in  selecting  Charles- 
on  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  nominating 
oQvention  of  1860.  He  has  also  been  at  differ- 
nt  times  urged  as  a  candidate  for  the  offices 
f  vice-president  and  president.  After  his  re- 
iremeDt  from  congress  he  modified  his  belief 
1  the  efficacy  of  the  democratic  party  to  save 
be  Uoion  or  even  itself  and  during  the  presi- 
ential  canvass  of  1860  he  expressed  himself  in 
Ivor  of  a  confederacy  of  the  southern  states, 
Ithoogh  still  opposed  to  the  separate  secession 
r  8oath  Carohna  ft'om  the  Union.  His  views 
[langed  in  this  respect  also  after  the  election 
r  Mr.  Lincoln  *  and  as  a  member  of  the  South 


Carolina  convention  which  met  in  Deo.  1860, 
he  recorded  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
and  separate  secession  of  his  state.    He  subse- 

Suently  officiated  as  one  of  the  8  commissioners 
espatched  by  South  Carolina  to  Washington  to 
treat  with  the  general  government  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  U.  S.  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and  to  transact  other  business.  He 
was  also  present  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner 
from  South  Carolina  at  the  sidcession  convention 
of  the  state  of  Greorgia,  which  met  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Jan.  16, 1861.  Mr.  Orr  has  been  a  busy 
legal  practitioner,  and  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  before  literary  societies. 

ORRERT,  a  machine  representiug  ^e  mo- 
tions of  the  planetary  bodies.  Dbtinct  names 
have  been  given  to  various  modifications  of  it : 
the  planetarium,  which  exhibits  the  orbital 
paths  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  the 
tellurium,  which  shows  the  motions  of  the 
earth  oausiuff  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  and 
the  variable  lengUi  of  the  former  as  dependent 
upon  the  latter;  the  lunarium,  which  shows 
the  motions  of  the  moon ;  and  the  satellite  ma- 
chine, chiefly  intended  to  represent  the  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites.  The  ordinary 
orrery  was  invented  by  Georse  Graham  about 
1700,  and  first  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Orrery. 
Steele,  probably  supposing  the  earl  to  be  the 
first  promoter  if  not  the  inventor  of  it,  called 
it  by  his  name.  The  contrivance  is  us^^ 
rather  in  aiding  the  conceptions  than  in  eluci- 
dating truths;  but  it  is  mischievously  faulty 
owing  to  the  impracticability  of  representing 
in  model  any  thing  like  the  proportions  sul^ 
sistinff  among  the  planetary  bodies.  Sir  John 
Herschel  calls  it  a  "  very  childish  toy."  Hie 
beet  orreries  are  expensive  and  complicated. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  dried  rhizome  of  the 
white  iris  (iris  Florentina^  Linn.),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  iridaeea^  native  of  southern 
Europe  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
having  broad,  somewhat  £Edcate  leaves,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  stem,  large,  showy,  white 
fiowers,  the  petals  2  inches  long  and  1  indi 
broad,  refiexed  at  their  edges,  and  somewhat 
plaited  at  the  base.  The  rootstock  has  an 
aromatic  odor  and  subaorid  taste,  and  is  used 
in  preparing  dentifrices.  When  fresh  it  acts  as 
a  purgative,  and  has  been  employed  as  an  ex- 
]>ectorant  in  diseases  of  the  chest  being  at  one 
time  admitted  into  the  British  pharmacopceia. 
The  rhizomes  or  rootstocks  of  the  purple  iris 
or  fiower  de  luce  (/.  Germanicay  linn.),  which 
grows  spontaneously  on  walls  and  in  dry  places 
in  Europe,  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  roots  of  many  of  the  irids 
contain  starch,  and  several  are  eaten  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    (See  Ibis.) 

ORSINI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
family,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  especially  at  Rome,  where,  in  wealth  and 
political  importance,  they  rivalled  the  Colonnas. 
Their  ancestors,  who  originally  came  from  Spo- 
leto,  were  distinguished  in  the  Christian  me- 
tropolis as  early  as  the  1st  half  of  the  12th 
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oentnrj.  Giordano,  for  his  serrioes  to  the  pope 
AS  a  soldier,  was  promoted  to  a  cardinalship  in 
1145,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  capacity  of 
legate,  sent  to  Oonrad  III.  of  Germanj ;  while 
his  nephew,  Matteo,  held  the  post  of  prefect  of 
Borne.  Toward  the  end  of  tne  12th  oentnry, 
Orso  ruled  the  citjr  as  its  senator,  while  another 
member  of  the  family,  Oelestine  III.,  occupied 
the  pap^  chair.  Their  power  was  increased 
by  the  marriage  of  Orso's  son,  Giovanni,  with 
the  heiress  of  the  honse  of  Gaetani ;  and  of 
their  two  sons,  the  elder,  Napoleone,  became 
ooont  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
the  younger,  Matteo,  stvled  the  Great,  continu- 
ing m  Rome,  was,  like  his  srandfather,  elected 
senator,  at  the  same  time  holding  Anagni  and 
several  other  large  fie&  in  the  Oampagna.  One 
of  Matteo's  sons,  Giovanni,  became  pope  under 
the  name  of  Nidiolas  in.  in  1277,  and  endeav- 
ored to  perpetuate  the  dignity  of  senator  in 
his  fEimily.  for  whom  he  secured  princely  alli- 
ances. Tne  Orsinis  now  reachea  the  zenith 
of  their  fortune,  and  their  quarrels  with  the 
Oolonnas  filled  for  years  the  annals  of  Rome. 
They  were  Guelphs,  and  generally  found  on  the 
side  of  the  popes,  while  &eir  rivals  adhered  to 
the  Ghibellme  party.  Th^  disputed  the  as- 
cendency sword  in  hand,  and  the  struggle  raged 
through  the  whole  of  the  14th  century,  without 
decisive  results,  although  Petrarch  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  Oolonnas.  The  castle  of 
Braociano.  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the 
chief  resiaenoe  of  the  family,  who  possessed 
beside  many  strongholds  in  Rome  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Pope  Alexander  VL,  in  the  beguming 
of  the  16th  century,  found  it  expedient  to  get 
rid  of  three  of  their  number ;  thus  Oardinal  Or- 
sini  was  poisoned  by  his  order  at  Rome,  while 
his  son,  Oesare  Borgia,  caused  Francesco  and 
Paolo  to  be  treacherously  seized  and  strangled 
at  Sinigaglia. — ^The  Roman  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily became  ^adually  extinct;  but  the  Ne^oli- 
tan  branch  is  still  extant  Some  of  the  early 
members  of  the  latter  entered  the  service  of 
the  house  of  Ai\jou,  obtained  high  honors  at 
the  court,  and  became  counts  of  Nola  and  dukes 
of  Gravina  in  the  15th  century.  Pietro  Fhm- 
oesco  gave  up  his  duchy  to  his  brother  Dome- 
nioo,  entered  the  church,  and  in  1724  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIIL  The 
fSunily  still  hold  the  highest  rank  among  Italian 
nobles.  Their  present  head.  Prince  Dombnioo 
Obsini,  bom  in  1790,  holds  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, and,  beside  the  title  of  duke  of 
Gravtiia,  bears  the  honorary  appellations  of 
asristant  prince  of  the  holy  see  and  senator  of 
Rome.  He  married,  Feb.  6, 1828,  Maria  Luisa, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  banker  Torlonia, 
duke  of  Bracciano,  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  illippo.  The  seat  of 
their  family  is  still  at  Rome  in  the  Orsini  palace, 
which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of 
MarcoUus,  but  their  usual  residence  until  the 
revolution  of  1860  was  at  Naples  in  the  Gra- 
vina palace. — A  younger  branch  of  the  fionily 
has  settled  in  Piedmont,  and  is  now  represented 


by  GiAooMO  Oason,  oonaft  of  Kraka  i 

baasano,  b<Nrn  in  1786. 

ORSINI,  Feucb,  an  Italian 
noted  for  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Ni , 
m.,  bom  in  Meldok,  a  village  d  tb*  Ywftk 
States,  in  1819,  executed  in  Paria^  Manah  OL 
1858.  The  son  of  a  coo^Mraftor,  ba  mHv  w^ 
gaged  in  political  ]dota,  and  wfacs  acandtf 
20  years  of  age  was  sentenced  to  pcaal  UW 
for  life.    Restored  to  liberty  in  1&44  in  mam- 

Sence  of  the  amnesty  declared  by  Psf*  As 
L,  he  returned  to  his  ibrmer  aaniiirM  ai 
participated  in  variooa  insnrrectaottarf  ■im 
ments  m  central  Italy.  On  tbe  rerotei^  U 
1848  at  Rome,  he  waa  eleotcd  a  awtf  d 
the  constituent  assembly,  vested  with « 
nary  powers,  and  sent  to  Anooo*  ) 
where  he  suppressed  brigandage  by  wmk  v»> 
lent  means  as  to  oanae  his  imiwrnim  by  ac 
of  justice.  He  participated  in  tbe  i" 
Rome  and  Yemce,  figured  m  am 
Genoa  and  Modena,  and  in  1S5S  ^ 
ed  to  England  by  order  of  tbe  f 
emment  He  lived  there  on  in 
with  Mazrini,  and  waa  employed  by  baa  ^ 
several  revolutionary  misriona  In  Mar,  IMH^ 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Tlfeo  Gefai  ba  aa- 
tempted  an  outbreak  in  Parma.  b«  ttled,  aad 
retired  to  Milan,  concealing  lunadf  — dir  tb* 
name  of  George  Hema^  nd  1  ^ 
Trieste,  Vienna,  and  HermanaiK 
last  named  city  be  waa  arrested 
Italy,  where  he  was  cloaely 
fortress  of  Mantua.  EscapiBg  in  IttC  bt  f»> 
turned  to  England,  where  he  a 
and  wrote  a  book  entitled  ^Tbe  j 

rns  in  Italy,"  which  bad  a  large  i^ 
1867  he  repaired  to  Pvia  for  tbe  ] 
of  assassinating  Napoleon  TIT,,  wboM 
sidered  the  main  obstacle  to  tbe  |mj|n—  rf 
revolution.  In  his  idot  be  bad  ihrntmrnmamm 
named  Pieri,  Rubio,  and  Gomex.  Ob  tb*  m^ 
ing  of  Jan.  14, 1858,  as  tbe  emperor  aai  mm- 
press  were  approaching  tbe  graod  < 
bombs  were  thrown  under  tbeir  \ 
exploded,  killing  or  wounding  a  1 

of  persons,  though  tbe  intended  t! 

unhurt  Orsini  and  bis  aocompfioaa 
rested,  arraigned  before  a  court  oC  jmrnaem.  mA 
sentenoed,  Orsini,  Pieri,  and  Robio  to  ea^Aa 
punishment,  and  Gomes  to  bard  labor  for  UL 
At  the  scaffold  Orsini  evinoed  tbe  nlan«t  aA»- 
ness,  his  last  words  being:  F«m  T/laiir  '  «■» 
la  Ihnusef    Pieri  had  been  bebeiitd 
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him ;  and  through  the  interoeHkm  «f  tba  «»- 
press  Euff6nie  the  life  of  Rnbio  vaa  tfarmL 

ORSINI,  FuLvio,  an  ItaBaa  aa&jMj  aai 
philologist,  bora  in  Rome  in  1699,  died  la  1M& 
The  natural  son  of  a  knight  of  Maka  w  W  W- 
longed  to  the  princely  ftmily  of  Ormai  W  w 
deserted  by  his  father  in  bia  iliiblboed  .  b«L 
overcoming  the  difficultiea  of  porcr^.  b*  be- 
came one  A  the  most  learned  men  ct  iim  v^m. 
Entering  holy» orders,  he  won  tbe  Htot  *.€  Cp^ 
dinal  Faraese, in^oappointed  bim bis *g^rai  — 
Pope  Gregory  XIIL  also  beftiaudBJ  Um^  sad 
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he  was  thns  enabled  to  gather  an  inyalnable 
collection  of  medals  and  antiques,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  benefactor^s  nephew,  Oar- 
dinal  Odoardo  Farneee.  He  published  many 
works  on  philological  and  antiqoarian  subjects. 
ORTHOGRAPHY.  See  Languagb. 
ORTHOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  with 
chewing  ^aws,  2  rather  thick  and  opaque  upper 
wings,  shghtlj  OYcrlapping  on  the  back,  and  2 
larger  thin  plaited  straight  wings  under  these; 
they  undergo  partial  transformation,  and  the 
lanrsB  and  pupoD,  though  wingless,  are  active. 
It  contains  the  4  groups  of  runners  (earwigs 
and  cockroaches),  graspers  (mante9  or  soom- 
sajers),  walkers  (spectres  and  walking  leayes), 
and  jumpers  (cridcets,  grasshoppers,  and  lo- 
custs). The  mantes  are  camiyorous,  and  the 
other  groups  are  more  or  less  destructiye  to 
yegetation  and  to  household  articles;  some  of 
the  strangest  insect  forms  occur  in  this  order. 

ORTOLAN,  or  more  properly  Obtulan,  a 
bunting  of  the  genus  embertMa  (Linn.)*  The 
bill  is  small,  acute,  and  conicaL  and  the  palate 
is  furnished  with  a  prominent  bony  knob ;  the 
wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  lengthened  and 
somewhat  forked,  with  feathers  rather  lanceo- 
late; tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe.  This 
well  known  bird  (E,  hortukma^  linn.)  is  about 
6^  inches  long ;  the  head  and  neck  are  green- 
ish gray  with  dusky  spots;  the  throat,  space 
around  eye,  and  band  from  bill  downward,  yel- 
low; upper  parts  reddish  bay,  each  feather 
black  in  the  middle;  below  bay  red,  tipped 
with  gray ;  tail  blackish ;  the  female  is  smaller, 
with  brown  spots  on  the  breast  and  fainter 
colors.  Rare  in  England,  it  is  yery  abundant 
Ln  southern  Europe,  where  great  numbers  are 
caught  in  snares  in  early  autumn,  and  fattened 
for  iht  table  in  constantly  lighted  rooms  on  oats, 
oiillet,  and  spiced  bread,  on  which  the  flesh  be- 
comes yery  fat  and  of  a  high  and  delicious  fla- 
vor; they  are  considered  perfect  when  they  at- 
tain  the  weight  of  8  ounces.  They  are  yery 
ibondant  on  the  island  of  Oyprus,  where  they 
&re  pickled  in  casks  with  spice  and  yinegar, 
3ach  cask  containing  800  or  ^)0  birds ;  in  some 
frears  tiie  number  of  casks  exported  has  amount- 
^  to  400.  In  ancient  Rome  epicures  used  to 
^ay  enormous  prices  for  these  delicacies,  and 
ihey  are  as  much  relished,  though  less  dearly 
>onght,  by  the  modem  nations  of  southern 
Surope ;  many  are  annually  prepared  for  the 
ables  of  the  rich.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  and 
las  a  flnte-like  warble,  but  is  more  prized  for 
he  table  Uian  as  a  cage  bird. 
ORVET.  See  Bldidwoem. 
ORYX.  See  Antelope. 
OSAGE,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N. 
»y  the  Missouri  riyer  and  N.  W.  by  the  Osage, 
jud  intersected  by  the  Gasconade ;  area  esti- 
aated  at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,498,  of 
rhom  271  were  slayes.  It  has  an  uneyen  sur- 
ace,  and  near  the  streams  a  fertile  soil.  The 
rodactions  in  1850  were  801,888  bushelB  of 
ndian  com,  26,229  of  wheat,  48,410  of  oats, 
3,244  lbs.  of  wool,  and  79,409  of  butter. 
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There  were  8  churches,  and  208  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.    Capital,  Dnn. 

OSAGE  ORANGE,  Uie  familiar  name  of  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  of  urticacecB^  growins 
wild  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  called  Madura  awrantiaea  by 
Kuttall,  in  honor  of  the  American  geologist  Wil- 
liam Maclure.  It  was  first  found  near  a  yillage 
of  the  Osage  Indians,  which  fact,  connected  with 
the  globular  form  and  golden  color  of  its  fruit, 
orig^ted  its  popular  name.  Tlie  Osage  or- 
ange, also  called  bow  wood  and  yellow  wood,  is 
a  striking  and  beautiful  lactescent  tree,  grow- 
ing 80  or  40  feet  high ;  its  foliage  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  orange  tree,  but  more  glossy  and 
polished  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  Its 
branches  spread  widely  into  a  broad  head;  its 
flowers  are  dioecious,  small,  pale  yellowish 
green;  the  barren  are  about  12  in  number, 
borne  in  a  yery  short,  almost  sessile,  racemose 
panicle,  without  calyx;  corolla  4-parted,  sta- 
mens 4;  the  fertile  closely  aggregate  upon  an 
axis,  forming  a  little  ball  with  a  yery  short 
peduncle ;  the  corolla  oblong,  urceolar,  4-lobed 
at  tip,  including  the  oyary,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  filiform,  downy  style,  considerably  exsert- 
ed  beyond  the  corolla ;  the  oyary  at  length  be- 
comes a  small,  compressed,  oyal  adienium  with 
a  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  tip;  on  ripening 
the  little  ball  assumes  a  large,  globular,  and 
compact  form,  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
yellow  when  ripe  and  roughened  on  the  out- 
side, containing  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  insipid 
and  uneatable.  The  sap  of  the  young  wood 
and  leayes  is  milky,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  caoutchouc ;  the  color  of  the  wood 
is  a  bright  yellow ;  its  grain  is  fine  and  elastic, 
on  account  of  which  property  it  is  employed 
by  tibte  southern  Indians  for  bows.  The  young 
branches,  beset  with  sharp,  straight  tnoms, 
haye  suggested  the  employment  of  the  tree  f<H* 
making  hye  hedges,  wnich  succeed  admirably 
where  the  winters  are  not  so  seyere  as  to  kiu 
the  annual  growth.  Treated  as  a  hedge  plant, 
it  has  many  exceUent  characters,  being  robust, 
yigorous,  and  long-liyed,  sending  out  a  profu- 
sion of  strong  shoota,  bearing  the  shears  welL 
and  guying  a  charming  eff^ect  by  the  lustre  ox 
its  leayes.  In  order  to  form  a  compact  growth, 
two  shearings  in  a  season  are  found  reuuisite. 
It  is  easily  cultiyated  and  propagated,  and 
pieces  of  the  root  planted  out  in  the  nursery, 
with  the  tips  just  exposed  aboye  the  earth,  wUl 
readily  grow ;  seeds  procured  from  fertile  treet 
may  be  sown  in  broad  drills,  a  quart  of  seed 
producing  at  least  5,000  plants.  Silkworms 
haye  been  fed  upon  the  foliage,  but  the  prac- 
tice did  not  proye  entirely  satisfiictory.  The 
bark  affords  a  strong  fibre  of  a  flaxy  character. 
In  affinity  the  Osage  orange  is  closely  related 
to  tiie  fwofflk^.    (See  Mulbkebt.) 

OSAGE  RIVER.  See  Missono,  yoL  ix.  p. 
588. 

OSAGES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  Sioux  or  Dacotah  family* 
The  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  tiie 
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Algonqoins  (&ua$a$h)  signifief  bone  men ;  tnd 
the  word  Osage,  of  Frenon  origin,  is  a  oormption 
of  that  name.  Thev  have  from  very  early  times 
been  prominent  in  me  sonth-west,  and  are  phys- 
ically  of  good  stature  and  coura^.  The  tribe 
is  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Lattle  and  Great 
Osages.  The  latter  make  their  permanent  eo- 
campments  on  the  river  Osage  of  MissourL  Bj 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  Dec.  80, 
1826,  the  tribe  is  located  npon  a  tract  lying  be- 
tween lat  87"*  and  88*'  N.,  and  long.  94*"  and  98"* 
W.,  and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  Verdigris,  and 
Neosho  rivers.  This  tract  contains  7,664^000 
acres,  of  which  probably  6,600,000  acres  are 
cultivable.  When  it  was  surveyed,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty,  the  tribe  nombered  6,600,  and 
the  land  was  an  allowance  of  1,018  acres  for 
each  person.  The  numbers  returned  to  the 
Indian  department,  however,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  the  chiefe  enroll  more  than  the 
tribe  contains,  with  a  view  to  swell  their  an- 
nuity receipts  from  the  government.  In  1887 
the  tribe  was  estimated  to  contain  about  4,000. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  may  at  present 
consist  of  8,000.  They  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  boundaries  of  their  territory,  but 
range  the  whole  county  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  rivers.  They  are  open  plunderers 
of  all  defenceless  white  men  thf^  fall  in  their 
way.  The  chase  is  still  ostensibly  followed  for 
subsistence  by  the  whole  tribe,  their  hunting 
ffrounds  being  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  The 
ndl-blooded  Osages  are  indolent  and  intemper- 
ate, and  manifest  no  disposition  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits:  but  many  half-breeds 
cultivate  the  soiL  As  many  as  1,000  of  the 
tribe  have  died  in  a  year  from  destitution  and 
disease ;  and  during  a  prevalence  of  measles  in 
1862, 1,000  children  oied  within  a  few  weeks. 
A  manual  labor  school  for  Osage  children  has 
been  established  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bev.  Father  Schoenmakers. 

OSAKA,  one  of  the  6  great  imperial  cities 
of  Japan,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  NiphozL 
in  the  province  of  Setz,  88  m.  from  Miako,  of 
which  It  is  the  port ;  lat  84''  40'  N.,  long.  186"* 
26'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  400,000.  In  the  16th 
oentury  it  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of 
the  empire.    It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yedo- 

Sava,  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
on,  across  which  there  are  many  bridges  of 
cedar  wood.  The  city  is  protected  by  a  large 
and  strong  stone  castie  on  its  E.  side,  and  by 
two  forts  which  separate  it  from  its  western 
suburbs.  Its  lengtn  is  about  8  m.  and  its 
breadth  somewhat  less.  Several  canals,  crossed 
by  upward  of  100  bridges,  intersect  tiie  city. 
'  The  streets  are  narrow  and  cross  each  other  at 
.right  angles,  and  are  kept  very  clean.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay,  and 
are  two  stories  in  height.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  Japan,  being  singularly  well 
situated  for  both  inland  and  coasting  trade.  A 
thousand  Japanese  vessels  are  usually  to  be 
seen  in  its  harbor,  and  its  manufactures  of 
%00tton,  iron,  and  saki  are  famous  throughout 
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the  empire.  It  is  renowned  it  sMtof  |h» 
ure  and  dissipation,  and  the  vooMfi  m  e» 
■idered  the  handsomest  in  Japtn. 

OSCAR  I.  JosBPH  FajLSoo,  kii^flf  8*<ii 
and  Norway,  bom  in  Parii,  July  i  13I,M 
in  Stockholm,  July  8, 1859.    H«  wnt  ntf 
the  French  general  Bemadotte,  aftarvvifa^ 
of  Sweden,  his  mother  being  JJMik  OtqM 
sister  of  Mme.  Joseph  Bonspsiu,  mL  mam 
the  name  of  Oscar  from  his  godfiitbv  (a  Bi* 
naparte,  then  Just  returned  from  £gjyc  ii 
commenced  his  education  at  the  Low  k  Gad 
college,  and  was  but  11  yesn  old  wha  b 
&ther  was  elected  by  the  J^Oa^of  Snia 
crown  prince,  as  future  sooommt  U  CUs 
Xm.     After  his  removal  to  6(odkta  a 
Nov.  1810,  he  was  placed  under  tb«  ontf  i 
Swedish  governor,  Count  Adtattom,mitK 
preceptors,  Tannstroem  and  AttcrtwB.  tk  te 
a  distmguished  poet    He  soon  aoqund  ip^ 
feet  command  of  the  Swediih  koMia^ 
showed  remarkable  proficiency  ia  ofanttit 
science,  and  the  fine  arts.   He caafdtdtm 
and  some  of  hb  soujn,  hjmoi*  lad  wm^rn 
are  still  performed  in  Sweden.  TbaWpffs; 
was  but  a  diversion  in  the  mida  <^»*»» 
rious  pursuits.    He  gave  partieiktfsft* 
to  pohtics,  the  military  art,  ani  «i«  ^'^ 
befitting  his  station,  and  in  18lS«tfii« 
university  of  Upsal,  on  which  oeascflkv 
elected  its  chancellor.    He  bad  |r«M;» 
nounced  Roman  Catholicism  to  <^o»  jg 
national  or  Lutheran  creed.   H«  AwjPJ 
imbued  himself  with  Swedish  wsob^» 
held  such  views  and  opinioof  t»  ('^^^ 
JcnAy  national  administration.  KoliU^*"*! 
the  advice  of  his  father,  who,  to  "•'l^'i**  * 
rather  preserve  his  tfirone,  was  a  pte*  ■ 
Russia,  he  agreed  with  public  op"**"* 
antagonistic  to  such  a  policy,  and,  raW^* 
inff  in  filial  req>ect,  placed  hhnaelf  ■■* 
tuae  of  independence  that  made  him  afiv? 
popular  among  his  future  sabjecu.  ^^J**! 
cession  to  the  throne,  March  8,  ISU, W*2 
liberal  measures,  and  caused  billi  to  bt  !■**■ 
to  the  £ik9dag  for  the  removal  of  tWc«* 
abilities  of  the  Jews,  the  freedom  rf  ■■* 
tures  and  conmieroe,  and  psrliaineotaj  f^ 
This  last  project  was  ill  received  by  H*  d^" 
of  the  nobility,  and  gave  rise  to  trosUg^*^ 
which  King  Oscar  evinced  great  po»1^*^ 
His  repeated  attempts  in  the  mom  **^ 
fit)m  1848  to  1864  were  baffled  by  the  **^ 
opposition,  and  suspended  by  trtoU^f^ 
with  the  Crimean  war.    He  ww  ■•J/t 
cessfhl  in  his  exertions  for  reliiioa»J**^ 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  uj^I** 
women ;  but  the  most  salutary  law  "Tv^ 
his  kingdom  was  indebted  to  himj*^  . 
1864,  regulating  the  manuftctnre  aad  w* 
brandy,  which  retrieved  Sweden  from  i»  »r 
of  ruin,  by  the  repression  oi  dnint«s^ 
secured  the  good  will  of  his  Xw*^** 
jects,  and  avoided  the  dan«en  w«^    . 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.    HsjJ;^ 
policy  was  marked  by  prodeooe  aad 
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[e  tried  to  relieve  bis  kingdom  from  the  over* 
rhelmiog  influence  of  Russia.  On  the  outbreak 
f  the  Crimean  war,  in  concert  with  the  kins 
f  Dcmmark,  be  issued  a  declaration  of  armed 
eutrality ;  and  on  Nov.  21, 1855,  he  condnded 

defensive  treaty  with  France  and  England, 
nd  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities,  bad  not 
be  two  great  western  powers  been  dimnolined 
3  transform  the  eastern  into  a  European  war. 
[is  attitude  toward  Russia  added  to  bis  popu- 
irity  among  the  Swedes,  and  enhancea  bis 
haiacter  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  But  oonstitu- 
ional  disease,  increased  by  the  grief  consequent 
pen  the  death  of  his  second  son  Gnstavus  in 
852,  and  the  anzietv  resulting  from  the  dan- 
:ers  through  which  be  bad  to  guide  bis  kin^ 
lorn,  led  him,  on  6ept.  25, 1857,  to  resign  his 
nthority  into  the  hands  of  bis  eldest  son, 
Jbarlea,  who  took  the  title  of  regent  Oscar 
aarried  in  1828  Josephine  Maximilienne  £u- 
;6nie,  daughter  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  son 
»f  the  empress  Josephine.  Beside  Oharles  XV., 
rho  succeeded  him,  he  left  two  sons,  Oscar 
•^rederic,  duke  of  Ostrogotbia,  and  Au^stua 
luke  of  Dalecarlia,  and  two  grandsons.  His  agea 
aotber,  a  popular  and  accomplished  woman, 
lied  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  17, 1860. 

OSCEOLA  (Seminole,  As-se-ho-lar),  a  chief 
f  the  Seminole  Indians,  bom  in  Florida  about 
808,  died  at  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston, 
an.  81,  1888.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Indian 
rader,  an  EngliBbman  named  Powell,  and  his 
aotber  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  In  1885, 
rbile  on  a  visit  to  Fort  King,  his  wife,  who 
ras  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave  woman, 
ras  claimed  as  a  slave  by  the  owner  of  her 
aotber,  and  was  carried  off  as  such.  Osceola^ 
a  his  anger  making  use  of  threatening  expres- 
ions,  was  seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Thompson, 
he  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  but 
eleased  after  6  days^  imprisonment.  Resolved 
ipon  vengeance,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Gen.  Thomp- 
on  for  weeks  and  months,  and  at  length  find- 
og  him  outside  of  the  fort,  Dec.  28,  kUled  him 
nd  4  other  whites  who  were  in  company. 
!'hia  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Senunole 
rar.  Osceola  immediately  took  command  of  a 
and  of  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves,  who  on 
he  same  day  had  surprised  and  massacred 
lajor  Dade  and  a  detachment  of  110  U.  S. 
oldiera.  On  Dec.  80,  with  200  followers,  he 
ncountered  Gen.  Clinch  and  600  Americans  at 
he  crossing  of  the  Withlaooochee,  and  after 

hard-fought  action  of  upward  of  an  hour 
ras  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Seminole  chief 
raa  disabled  by  a  wound  early  in  the  battle, 
absequently  he  fought  several  actions  against 
he  troops  under  Gen.  Gaines,  and  on  June  9. 
886,  led  a  most  daring  and  well  conducted 
ssault  upon  the  fortified  post  at  lOcanopy, 
rhich  was  repulsed  with  difficulty  by  the 
arrison  of  800  regular  troops.  On  Aug.  12 
e  defeated  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Fort  Doane. 
or  upward  of  a  year  he  conducted  the  strug- 
le  against  superior  forces  with  energy  and 
kiU ;  but  on  Oct  28, 1887,  while  holding  a 


conference  under  a  flag  of  truce  with  Gen. 
Jessup  near  St.  Augustine,  be  was  treacherous- 
ly seized  with  a  number  of  his  followers  and 
kept  in  confinement  at  Fort  Moultrie  till  bis 
death. 

OSCILLATORY  MOTION.  SeeMsoHANios, 
vol.  xL  p.  824. 

OSCULATI,  Gabtano,  an  Italian  naturalist 
and  traveller,  bom  inVedano,  Lombardy,  Nov. 
29, 1808.  He  devoted  himself  from  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
in  1880  and  1881  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  He 
embarked  for  South  America  in  1884,  trav- 
ersed the  greater  part  of  that  continent,  and 
returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  in 
1886.  In  1841  be  undertook  a  Journey  to  Ara- 
bia, Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar 
in  India,  and  in  1846  made  a  second  visit  to 
America.  After  passing  hurriedly  through 
Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Antilles,  and 
Venezuela,  he  went  to  Quito,  and  thence  start- 
ed on  an  expedition  to  the  Napo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  His  Indian  guides  abandoned 
him  after  several  days*  march,  but  be  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  Napo  alone  after  a  journey 
across  a  wide  expanse  of  unsettled  country  and 
through  trackless  forests.  During  two  weeks 
he  had  no  food  but  palm  leaves  and  a  sin- 
gle kind  of  truxt  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1848,  taking  with  him  a  rich  collection  of  speci- 
mens and  ethnographical  memoranda;  and  he 
published  at  Milan,  in  1854^  an  account  of  this 
excursion,  entitled  Ikplorimone  deUe  regiani 
equatoriali  lungo  U  Napo, 

OSGOOD,  David,  D.D.,.  an  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  bom  in  Andover,  Mass., 
in  Oct  1747,  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 
1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  whose 
door  Jamea  Otis  was  standine  when  struck  dead 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Tifl  the  age  of  19  he 
labored  upon  the  fiu-m,  and  then  be^sn  to  study 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  of  Holhs,  with  such 
diligence  that  in  16  months  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  Harvard  college.  He  was  graduated  in 
1771,  studied  theology  for  a  year  in  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  Sept.  14, 1774.  He  settled 
in  Medford,  where  be  continued  as  minister  for 
nearly  50  years.  He  became  in  time  a  distin- 
guished preacher,  en>ecially  on  political  topics. 
He  was  a  zealous  federalist,  and  one  of  bis  ser- 
mons in  1794,  occasioned  by  Citizen  Genet's 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  government 
attracted  great  attention,  and  when  publishea 
passed  rapidly  through  several  editions.  His 
most  celebrated  discourse  of  this  nature  waa 
an  election  sermon  preached  in  1809.  He 
was  a  thorough  Calvinist  in  opinion,  and 
bad  little  sympathy  with  Unitarian  theology, 
though  most  of  his  intimate  associates  were 
Unitarians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  says  of  him : ' 
*^  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  truly  good  and  great 
man ;  an  earnest  seeker,  and  a  fearless  preach- 
er of  God's  truth ;  of  a  robust,  manly,  vigorous 
mind,  and  of  a  heart  ftdl  of  uncaremonioua 
franlmess,  but  bj  no  means  destitute  of  gentle 
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and  kind  affeotionB.^  Ayolmneof  MrmonsbT 
Dr.  Osgood  was  published  after  his  death 
(Boston,  1824). 

OSGOOD,  Fbakois  Saboirt,  an  American 
poetess,  bom  in  Boston  about  1812,  died  in 
T^ew  York,  Majr  12, 1850.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Locke,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  Earlr 
attracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Ohilo, 
she  contributed  to  a  ^^Jurenile  Misoellanj," 
published  by  her,  a  number  of  poems  under 
the  signature  of  Florence.  In  1885  she  was 
marri^  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood,  a  painter,  with 
whom  she  went  to  London,  and  there  became 
known  by  her  oontributions  to  the  magazines, 
by  a  miniature  volume  entitled  *^The  Gasket 
of  Fate,"  and  by  a  collection  of  her  poems  en- 
titled "A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New 
England"  (8to.,  1889).  Among  these  was  a 
drama  in  three  acts,  entitled  '' ^rida,"  which 
so  interested  James  Sheridan  Enowles,  that  at 
1^  reouest  she  wrote  for  the  stase  a  play  en- 
titled *^The  Happy  Release,  or  the  Triumphs 
of  Love."  Although  accepted,  it  was  never 
performed.  She  returned  to  Boston  in  1840, 
and  afterward  removed  to  New  York,  where 
she  remained  the  rest  of  her  life,  contributing 
both  in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  magazines. 
While  there  she  edited,  beside  other  works, 
**  The  Poetiy  of  Flowers,  and  Flowers  of  Poet- 
ry" (New  York,  1841),  and  "The  Floral  Offer- 
ing" (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1847),  both  of  which 
were  iUustrated  gift  books.  An  edition  of  her 
poetical  works  was  issued  in  1846,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  in  1850. 

OSGOOD,  8amtj«l,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  bom  in  Gharlestown,  Mass., 
Aug.  80,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1882,  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity 
school  in  1885.  After  two  years  spjent  in 
travelling  and  preaching,  he  was  ordained  in 
1887  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Nashua. 
N.  H.  He  was  called  thenoe  at  the  close  or 
1841  to  the  Westminster  church,  Providence, 
R  L,  and  in  1849  to  the  church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, New  York,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
ooUege  in  1857.  Dr.  Osgood  has  been  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  His  firat  publications  were 
translations  from  Olshausen  and  De  Wette, 
"The  History  of  the  Passion"  (Boston,  1889), 
and  "Human  life"  (Boston,  1842}.  His  ori- 
ginal works  are :  "  Studies  in  Christian  Biog- 
raphy" (New  York,  1851);  "The  Hearth- 
stone" (New  York,  1854);  "God  with  Men" 
(Boston,  1854) ;  "  Milestones  in  our  Life  Jour- 
ney" (New  York,  1855) ;  and  " Student  Life" 
(New  York,  1860).  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
"  Western  Messenger,"  Louisville,  Ey.,  in  1886 
and  1887,  and  of  Uie  "  Christian  Inquirer,"  in 
New  York,  from  1850  to  1854.  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner," 
and  published  some  articles  in  the  "North 
American  Review,"  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
and  the  leading  monthly  magazines.  His  print- 
ed sermons,  speeches,  and  orations  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  conspicuous  among  them 


being  his  disoovne  at  MeAdrlDe 
school  on  "The  Coming  Ghareli  and  ito  Cm- 
gj''  (1858),  and  his  oration  before  tba  aJHai 
of  Harvard,  at  Presideiit  FeHon**  inMt"'*fc" 
in  1860.  He  has  been  active  in  fitcnry  mi 
educational  interests  in  New  York  ami  %tw 
England,  and  has  been  for  soiDe  yeas  4Bmm' 
tic  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Hew  Tcti 
historical  society.  His  theological  pcMttre  b 
more  with  what  is  now  called  tbe  "-B^vsi 
Church,"  than  either  with  tbe  old  acbeet  Co 
tarian,  or  the  new  school  of  latiiwni^  Bt 
is  much  devoted  to  the  improrcoMBl  cf  As 
young,  and  en>ecially  in  attarhhig  ik^  ft»  s 
genial  churdi  life. 

OSHEI,  AnpAWAM.    See . 

OSHECSH,the  cMiital  of       

Wis.,  situated  on  both  sidee  of  tbe  N« 
Fox  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Win 
go,  90  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Madisoa;  p^ 
1857,  8,041.  The  two  portaons  of  tfce  i 
are  connected  by  8  bridgea.  BoCk  the 
and  lake  are  navigable  for  wutmhoa^mi 
there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  Jt  ««■- 
tains  several  saw  milliL  8  piM%Wi^  mSk,  sa  ira 
foundery,  and  8  churchea. 

CSHMCONEYN,  EsHMoonD;  «r  Acswr- 
innrK,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  kft  \mk  «f 
the  NUe,  in  lat.  Sr  5(r  N. ;  po^  sbe^  4.<iMl 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  aDcscal  Pii— fiilis 
Magna,  which  was  the  capital  imdsr  ^e  CteA 
rulers  of  a  nome  of  Middle  EkTpC  or,  ar  **■*■! 
to  Pliny  and  some  other  an£<»itica»  of  Ffftf 
Egypt.  It  ranked  second  in  iui|MJitiie  «• 
Thebes,  and  was  famous  for  the  woiAip  «f  tW 
divinities  Typhon  and  Thoth.  The  tmrnLium 
represented  by  a  hippopotamus  on  whk^  rt 
a  hawk  fighting  with  a  serpeat.  TIm  }Mm, 
whose  symbols  were  the  ibis  and  tkt 
cephalus,  was  the  principal  deity  of  tW  ] 
and  his  name  ana  emblems  were 
more  frequently  than  those  of  aay  i 
into  the  architectursl  designsL  He 
garded  as  identical  with  Henaea 
and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  the 
mopolis  to  the  dty,  whose  origiaal  i 
seems  to  have  be^  Shmoon.  A  . 
beautifril  portico  of  the  temple  of'XWoA  ^ 
standing  auring  the  present  ccntary  ;  I 
buUt  of  calcareous  stone,  the  Tm^  i 
it  and  burned  it  for  lime.  The  pasha 
established  a  powder  mil]  in  the  ^ 
a  number  of  worinnen  are  employed  ia  i 
ing  nitre  from  the  mounds  which 
site  of  the  ancient  dty.  To  the ' 
the  andent  burial  place  of  Hennopofia  ' 
numerous  ibis  and  cynocephalaa  araaaiei  aem 
been  found. 

OSIANDER,  Akiwbas,  often  caDsd  W  ha 
German  name  of  HoexMAinr  or  Tli— no  a 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  in  Ganaeahaassa,  Fn*- 
conia,  Dec.  19, 1498,  died  OcC  17.  1668  lb 
studied  amid  much  privatSoa  at  T  lipak. . 
burg,  and  Ingolstadt,  and  waa 
his  knowledge  of  the  ancieat 
dally  of  Hebrew,  and  also  W  i 
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medicine.  Afterward  he  became  teacher  of  He- 
brew in  the  Angostinian  convent  of  Nuremberg, 
and  in  1532  pastor  of  a  church  in  that  citjr, 
which  position  he  held  for  27  years.  He  j  oined 
Latiiers  party  immediately  i^r  the  attack  on 
indulgences,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  period.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  in  1529  at  Marburg 
between  the  Swiss  and  Lutheran  divines  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 
was  present  at  Augsburg  in  1580.  On  the  pro- 
mnlgation  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1548  he 
left  Nuremberg,  but  was  invited  by  Albert,  duke 
of  Brandenburg,  to  become  pastor  and  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Eonigsberg. 
He  had  never  entirely  agreed  with  Luther^s 
views;  and  he  now  propagated  opinions  con- 
cerning penitence,  the  oivine  image  in  man, 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  Justification, 
which  were  combated  by  Melanchthon  and 
his  colleagues,  and  led  to  a  warm  controversy, 
which  continued  for  years  after  his  death,  end- 
ing in  the  execution  of  his  son-in-law  and 
partisan  Funck  and  two  of  his  fHends  for 
sedition,  treason,  and  promoting  the  false  doc- 
trines of  Osiander,  with  the  formal  condemna^ 
tion  of  their  heresies  (1566).  Odander  was  a 
man  of  vast  learning,  eloquent,  but  eccentric 
and  arrogant,  and  very  violent  against  his  op- 
ponents. He  published  works  on  the  *^  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,"  on  the  *^Last  Times  and 
the  End  of  the  World,"  on  "Prohibited  Mar- 
riages," ^. 

OSIER.    See  Baskbt  Makiko. 

OSIRIS,  one  of  the  three  deities  to  whom 
sapreme  honor  was  paid  in  all  the  districts  of 
ancient  Egypt.  The  name  is  variously  ren- 
dered "  lord  of  the  earUi,"  "  many-eyed,"  and 
"power  energetic  and  beneficent."  la  the 
mTthological  legend  Osiris  is  represented  as  the 
originator  of  human  civilisation,  and  as  engaged 
rabsequentiy  to  his  philaathropic  services  in  a 
terrible  contest  with  Typhon  or  Evil.  Typhon 
prevails ;  Osiris  is  slain,  and  his  dead  body  is 
fitted  into  a  chest,  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and 
swept  out  to  sea.  Isis,  the  consort  of  Osiris, 
learns  of  his  death,  and  ransacka  the  world  in 
search  of  his  body.  She  finds  it,  but  it  is  un- 
relentingly mutilobed  by  Typhon.  Then  Osiris 
descends  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  has  a 
later  and  different  existence  under  the  name 
of  Serapis.  Typhon  is  eventually  slain  by 
Borns,  the  son  of  Isis.  This  myth  has  been 
pronounced  astronomical,  and  Osiris  thought 
to  personify  the  sun.  But  the  Egyptians  lutd, 
in  addition  to  the  worship  of  Osiris,  a  distinct' 
mn  worship,  and  others  therefore  have  argued 
that  Osiris  was  a  personification  of  the  Nile. 
Both  interpretations  appear  too  narrow.  The 
existence  of  Osiris  is  partitive,  and  only  com- 
plete coigointly  with  that  of  Isis.  They  to- 
l^ther  are  the  one  universal  god-power  for 
^ood,  in  nature  or  elsewhere,  but  more  directly 
>ecause  more  apparently  in  nature.  Isis  was 
•he  paanve  element,  or  prolific  power — terres- 
rial  nature  in  general ;  in  a  more  confined 


sense,  the  soil  of  Egypt  Osiris  was  whatevev 
acts  upon  passive  nature  for  the  good  of  man ; 
the  active  energy  of  life ;  the  beneficent  or 
generative  influence  of  the  elements  wherever 
exhibited.  Hence  he  was  at  times,  in  a  sense 
of  fecundation,  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile,  as 
both  made  Egypt  fruitfol.  And,  as  the  active 
power  in  nature  is  exercised  intermittently, 
Osiris  is  continually  overcome  by  Typhon,  the 
disorderly,  or  evil,  irregularity,  and  anarchy, 
and  driven  out  of  existence;  but  he  has  left  a 
power  in  Isis  that  shall  prevail  in  turn,  and 
overcome  the  conqueror,  who  triumphs  only 
for  a  time. 

0SKAL008A,  the  capital  of  Mahaska  co., 
Iowa,  situated  between  the  Des  Moines  and 
Skunk  rivers,  about  6  m.  firom  the  former,  and 
68  m.  8.  W.  from  Iowa  City;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,475.  It  was  laid  out  in  1844,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  healthful  and  fertile  country,  abound- 
ing in  fine  timber.  It  contains  2  steam  mills, 
a  state  normal  school,  and  several  churches. 

OSMAN.    See  Othman. 

OSMIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1808  by 
Tennant,  and  named  in  reference  to  the  acrid 
odor  of  its  oxide  from  the  Greek  oafujy  smelL 
Its  symbol  is  Os ;  chemical  equivalent  99.41 ; 
specific  gravity  10.  It  is  obtained  in  thin  fiex- 
ible  plates,  of  bluish  gray  color,  which  may  be 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  from  the  native 
alloys  of  osmium  and  iridium  that  constitute 
the  mineral  species  iridosmine,  and  are  found 
with  platinum.  Various  processes  are  describ- 
ed in  chemical  books  for  separating  it,  by  one 
of  which  by  the  treatment  of  osouc  acid  it  is 
obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form.  In  this  con- 
dition it  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  open 
air,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
osmic  acid  (Os  O4).  After  ignition  it  is  no 
tlonger  soluble  in  acid,  and  is  neither  volatile 
nor  fusible.  Four  other  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen are  described.  The  metal  presents  more 
analogy  with  arsenic  and  antimony  than  with 
the  noble  metals;  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  arts. 

OSNABRtOK  (in  English  generally  Osna- 
Btnto),  a  S.  W.  LanddroBtei  or  province  of  Hano- 
ver, divided  into  the  principality  of  OsnabrQck, 
the  lower  countv  of  Lingen,  the  circles  of  Mep- 
pen  and  Emsbuhren,  and  the  county  of  Bent- 
heim ;  area,  2,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 258,797, 
of  whom  about  144,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 
The  country  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the 
plain  of  N.  Germany,  and  is  hilly  only  in  the 
S.  portion.  In  the  level  countij'  the  soil  is 
generally  sandy.  The  principal  products  are 
hemp,  flax,  and  live  stock,  especially  swine. 
The  manufactures  are  principally  woollen  stock- 
ings and  linen. — Osnabmck  until  1802  was  a 
biaJiopric,  having  been  founded  by  Charle- 
magne. j3y  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  alter- 
nately governed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  bishop.  The  last  bishop,  Frederic 
of  York,  ceded  the  country  to  Hanover.  It  af- 
terward became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
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phaUa,  then  of  the  French  empire,  and  after 
the  &11  of  Napoleon  reverted  to  Hanover.  The 
inhahitants  are  of  Saxon  descent.  The  present 
diocese  of  OsnabrUck  embraces  the  entire  prov- 
ince and  East  Friesland,  and  is  snbject  to  the 
bishop  of  Udesheim. — OskabbC ok,  the  coital, 
is  situated  in  a  wide  valley  on  the  river  Hase ; 

Sop.  about  14,000.  The  most  noteworthy  pub- 
c  bnildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Byzantine 
building  of  the  12th  century,  the  churches  of 
St  Mtfy,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  John,  the 
palace  bmlt  in  1668,  and  the  town  hall,  in 
which  the  concluding  conferences  on  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  took  place  in  1648.  The  manu- 
factures, which  are  miportant,  consist  of  wool- 
lens, leather,  linens,  and  above  all,  tobacco  and 
cigars. 

OSORIO,  HixBOinrMO,  a  Portugese  author, 
bom  in  Lisbon  in  1506,  died  in  1580.  He  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, studying  languages  at  Salamanca,  phi- 
losophy at  Paris,  and  theology  at  Bologna.  He 
chose  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Evora,  and  ultimately  bishop  of  Sylves.  At 
the  reauest  of  Cardinal  Henry  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  King  Emanuel.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  called  De  Ghria  lAbri  F.,  which, 
on  account  of  its  elegant  and  pure  Latinity, 
D'Alembert  affirmed  to  be  a  production  of  C^- 
oero^s ;  and  he  was  often  styled  the  Cicero  of 
Portugal ;  but  Lord  Bacon  says  *^  his  vein  was 
weak  and  material"  A  complete  collection  of 
his  works  in  4  vols,  was  published  in  Rome  in 
1592.  His  more  popular  writings  have  been 
translated  into  English,  French,  and  Portuguese. 

OSPREY.    See  Fish  Hawk. 

OSSLAl^,  a  traditionary  Scottish  hero  and 
bard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  2d  or  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
whose  compositions  in  the  Celtic  language  were 
for  many  ages  preserved  among  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  peasantry.  He  is  said  to  have  sur- 
vived his  race,  and  like  Homer  to  have  died 
blind.  His  father  Fingal  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Celtic  legendary  heroes;  but 
both  father  and  son  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  mythical  personages,  although  a  temporary 
importance  was  given  to  the  former  in  the  last 
oentuiT  by  the  publication  of  Macpherson^s 
alleged  translations  from  **  Fingal,"  *^  Temora," 
and  other  poems  by  Ossian.  (See  MAOPnxBsoir, 
Jamis.) 

OSSIFIOATION.     See  Boki,  and  Cabti- 

LAGB. 

OSSOLI,  Maboakbt  Fullkb,  an  American 
authoress,  bom  in  that  part  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  which  is  called  Cambridgeport,  May  28, 
1810,  died  by  shipwreck  on  Hre  island  beach, 
off  the  shore  of  Louff  island,  July  16,  1850. 
She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller,  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  who  was  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  1817  to  1825.  He 
conducted  the  early  education  of  his  daugh- 
ter himselfl  Under  his  tuition  she  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  discipline,  which  made  her 


"  a  y  onthfbl  prodigy  by  day,  aid  by  alula  a 
victim  of  spectra]  ilhiaioiia,  n^tBtfv,  $mL 
somnambulism.*^    At  6  yc«n  of  m^  fL*  imk 
Latin ;  at8  she  began  to  pore  over  Shakciycar^ 
Cervantes,  and  Moli^re;  and  bar  loody  •rsAai 
had  induced  a  habit  of  melancholy  aM  umii 
before  she  was  sent  away  to  achcKtl  at  Gtmo^ 
Mass.    There  she  was  remarkable  lor  bar  aa* 
pacity  and  freaks  of  piMioc,  and  for  < 
ties  which,  as  she  records,  raeeived  a  i 
chastisement  fnna  her  schoofanatea.    V  .*ut  a 
school  girl,  ''she  was  oonskkred,*^  aayaH ^^mi 
Henrv  Channing,  ^a  prodigy  of  taliiiil  aad  st^ 
comDlishment ;  but  a  aad  feeing  prvraiM  th^ 
she  had  been  overtasked  by  her  father,  vte 
wished  to  train  her  like  a  boy,  aai  thtf  ^ 
waa  paying  the  penalty  for  niKhie  i 
in  nearsightedness,  awkward  maaacn 
agant  tendencies  of  thoo^t^  aad  a 
style  of  talk.^'  She  returned  boBM  frw  eca 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  began  an  < 
of  self-culture.    Among  the  andbon  wk»  ife 
read  within  a  few  years  were  Afiart%  fi» 
vetius,  Sismondi,  Sir  Tluniiaa  Browa,  Maa  dt 
Sta^l,  Bacon,  Epictetua,  Bacine,  Lockr,  B!yn«. 
Sir  William  Temple,  Rooaaeaii,  and  aasy  «c^ 
ers.    Conversation  was  already  her  mmt  de» 
cided  gift,  and  she  attracted  a  ciitieaf  oua^in- 
ions,  who  were  wont  to  meet  at  tbrir  arnnl 
residences  for  the  diseoasion  of  eMx  «■§  ai 
sentiments.    "Oh,  for  my  dear  rid  iji«ika.* 
she  wrote,  **  who  talked  of  every  thiac— «•«  u 
shine  as  in  the  Parisian  saloooa.  \ka  to  Wara. 
to  teach,  to  vent  the  heart,  to  dear  tba  mmk'" 
She  began  to  study  German  in  18S3,  and  va^ 
in  a  year  had  read  the  prindpal  works  sf 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  K6mer,  and  Sav^a 
Her  journals  and  letters  aooa  after  mtmam. 
Leasing,  Plato,  Tennemann,  Ugo  Foacol*.  mi, 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  rrHfInn,  m  m- 
gaging  her  attenti<m;  and  sbe  alaopr^yaiad 
&e  composition  of  several  dramaa.  Tbe  iwi^ 
removed  to  Groton  in  18SS ;  ber  tebcr  cod 
two  years  afterward,  leaving  fittle 
and  she  renounced  a  plan  of  i 
Harriet  Martinean  on  ber  retm  to 
to  teach  Latin  and  the  modem 
Boston  to  private  claaaes  and  In  Mrl  Akvc'i 
school.    In  1887  she  accepted  a  mare  IkmA 
offer  as  principal  of  a  school  in  ProvidMMa>  i«- 
luctantly  giving  up  aprq{ect  of  pfe|iaiHi|[  tks 
life  of  Goethe  for  Ripley'a  ''  ^Mcimcaa  ^  F«^ 
eign  Literature.*'    Emerson,  wkb  wbes  ^ 
had  now  become  acquainted,  tboniEbi  *'tb«a 
was  something  a  little  pagan  aboot  Wr.*    fis 
*  thus  describes  her  personal  appearance  sa  tkn 
period:  ^'She  was  rather  under  tb»  ^^^^ 
height;  her  complexion  waa  fair«  wkb 
fair  hair.    She  waa  then,  as  alwayik  < 
and  becomin^y  dressed,  and  of  kdy-lika  \ 
possession,    ror  the  rest,  bw  appearance 
nothing  prepossessing.  Her  extreme  ], 
a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  ahotsiv  W 
eyelids,  the  nasal  tone  of  ber  voice*  aH  1 
and  I  said  to  myself:  We  abaU  never  a«c  ite 
It  is  to  be  said,  that  Maisarel  made  a<^ 
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Able  finrt  impression  on  most  persons,  inolnding 
those  who  became  afterward  her  best  friends, 
to  saoh  an  extreme  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  This  was  part- 
ly ^e  effect  of  her  manners,  which  expressed 
an  OTerweening  sense  of  power  and  slight  es- 
teem of  oUiers,  and  partly  the  prejndioe  of  her 
fiune.  She  had  a  duigerons  reputation  for  sa- 
tire in  addition  to  her  great  scholarship.  The 
men  thought  she  carried  too  many  gnns,  and 
the  women  did  not  like  one  who  desoised 
them."  On  better  acquaintance  he  fonnd  her 
more  agreeable.  *^  8he  was  an  active,  inspiring 
companion  and  correspondent,  and  all  the  art, 
the  thought,  and  the  nobleness  in  New  Eng- 
land seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her 
and  ahe  to  it.  She  was  everywhere  a  welcome 
gnest.  Ilie  houses  of  her  friends  in  town  and 
country  were  open  to  her,  and  every  hospitable 
Mention  eagerly  offered.  Her  arrival  was  a 
holiday,  and  so  was  her  abode.  She  stayed  a 
few  days,  often  a  week,  more  seldom  a  month, 
and  all  taslm  that  could  be  suspended  were  put 
aside  to  catch  the  favorable  hour,  in  walking, 
ti^ng,  or  boating,  to  talk  with  this  joyffl 
guest,  who  brought  wit,  anecdotes,  love  stories, 
tragedies,  oracles  with  her."  In  1889  Miss 
^Uer  went  to  reside  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Boston,  and  in  1840  became  editor 
of  the  "Dial,"  a  quarterly  journal  which  she 
conducted  for  two  years,  aided  by  B.  W.  Em- 
erson, George  Bipley,  and  others.  For  this 
work  she  wrote  many  articles,  of  which  those 
on  Goethe  and  Beethoven  attracted  most  at- 
tention. She  also  wrote  for  it  "The  Great 
Lawsuit,"  an  eloquent  expression  of  discontent 
at  the  social  position  of  woman,  which  was  af- 
terward expanded  into  a  volume  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Woman  in  the  19th  Centu- 
ry.** In  1841  she  translated  and  published  the 
**  Letters  of  GQnderode  and  Bettina,"  and  in 
1848  made  a  journey  to  Mchigan  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  published  a  narrative  of  it  called 
«*Sammer  on  the  Lakes."  In  Nov.  1889,  she 
b^an  with  a  class  of  25  ladies  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  for 
conversation  on  literary  and  sosthetic  topics,  at 
^which  she  was  the  principal  talker,  and  which 
continued  till  1844.  In  December  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, ahe  removed  to  New  York  and  became  an 
inmate  of  his  house  and  a  contributor  to  the 
**  Tribune,"  principally  of  reviews,  which  with 
other  articles  fi*om  her  pen  were  subsequent- 
ly collected  and  published  under  the  title  of 
**  Papers  on  Art  and  Literature"  (New  York, 
1846).  In  the  spring  of  1846  she  visited  Eu- 
rope, and  after  travelling  extensively  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arrived  at  Rome 
in  Kay,  1847,  where  in  December  she  was 
married  to  a  Roman  nobleman,  the  marquis 
Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli.  She  was  in  Rome 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  during  the 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1849  was,  at 
the  request  of  her  friend  Mazrini,  appointed 
directress  of  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  wound* 


ed.  Subsequently  she  wrote  a  history  of  the 
revolution  and  siege,  the  MS.  of  which  was 
lost  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In  May,  1850, 
she  embarked  at  Leghorn  in  the  ship  Elizabeth 
for  New  York,  with  her  husband  and  infant 
son,  both  of  whom  perished  with  her  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  its  in- 
tended port. — See  ^*  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler Ossoli,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H.  Ghan- 
ning,  and  J.  F.  Clarke  (Boston,  1852). 

OSSUStA,  Pedbo  Tellez  t  Gibon,  duke  of, 
a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Valla- 
dolid  in  1579,  died  in  1624.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca^  and  was  early 
introduced  to  the  court,  where  nis  satirical  di»- 
position  brought  upon  nim  the  displeasure  of 
Philip  II.  He  first  retired  to  Saragossa,  where 
he  aided  in  the  escape  of  Antonio  Perez,  the 
disgraced  secretary  of  the  king,  then  went  to 
France  and  afterward  to  Portugal,  and  did  not 
return  home  until  after  Philip's  death.  For 
his  freedom  of  speech  he  was  again  exiled,  and 
repaired  to  Flanders,  where  he  fought  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  raised  at  his 
own  expense.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Lerma  he  was  recdled  in  1607.  He 
advised  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  the 
truce  of  1609  with  the  Dutch,  and  strenuously 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  from 
Spmn.  In  consequence  of  this  and  some  jest- 
ing remarks  about  a  mirade,  he  was  accused  of 
inndelity  and  tried  before  the  inquisition,  but 
was  acquitted,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Sicily.  In  1616  he  was  sent  to  Naples 
in  the  same  capacity.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
his  exertions  were  directed  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  countiy,  which  rendered  him 
extremely  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  but  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  while  his  reAisal  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition within  the  limits  of  his  government  drew 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.  Consciona 
perhaps  that  this  powerftd  opposition  must  somi 
ruin  him  at  court,  he  indulged  in  wild  and  am- 
bitious schemes,  which,  it  is  suspected,  tended 
to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sover- 
eignty in  southern  Italy.  To  this  end,  and  in 
order  to  mislead  the  Spanish  govemnibnt,  he 
concocted  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
Venice,  the  apparent  aim  of  which  was  the 
subjection  of  that  republic  to  Spun,  but  which 
was  in  reality  only  the  first  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  kingdom  for  himself.  As  no  for- 
mal charge  could  be  brought  against  him,  he 
was  merely  recalled,  and  his  return  to  Madrid 
in  1620  was  almost  a  triumph.  But  on  the  ao- 
cession  of  Philip  lY.  he  was  arrested  and  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  inquest,  which  lasted  8 
years.  The  results  of  this  tnal  were  kept  se- 
cret. Ossnfia,  however,  being  probably  afraid 
of  its  consequences,  put  an  ena  to  his  life  by 
poison,  which,  it  is  reported,  was  secretly 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  in  the  castle  of 
Almaceda,  where  he  was  confined.  His  son 
Juan  inherited  his  title  and  estate,  and  became 
viceroy  of  Palermo. 
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.  OSTADE,  Adbuk  tak,  a  Dntoh  painter^ 
born  in  Ltibieok  in  1610,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1085.  He  studied  at  Haarlem  nnder  Frank 
Hals,  and  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Bembrandt.  Ostade^s  pictures  generallj  repre* 
sent  the  iuteriors  of  ale  houses,  farm  houses,  or 
kitchens,  with  Dutch  boors  carousing,  and  rural 
fairs  or  sports,  in  which  the  Tulgaritj  and  gro* 
tesqueness  of  the  subject  are  redeemed  by  the 
manner  of  its  treatment.  When,  in  1662,  a 
French  army  approached  Haarlem,  he  became 
alarmed  and  sold  his  pictures  with  a  view  of 
returning  to  Germany.  Stopping  on  his  way 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  persuaded  to  change  his 
resolution  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
pictures,  which  are  generally  of  cabinet  size, 
are  now  oonfiparatiyely  scarce,  and  the  best 
have  increased  in  ralue  six  or  seven  fold  within 
the  last  50  years,  those  selling  for  £200  or  £800 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  now  bring- 
ing upward  of  £1,400.  Ostade  also  produced 
a  number  of  etchings  from  his  own  designs. — 
IsAAO  YAK,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Ldbeck  in  1617,  died  about  1654.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  from  his  brother,  in  whose 
style  his  earliest  pictures  are  punted,  although 
much  inferior  in  color  and  execution.  6ub^ 
quently  he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  an  original  master, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  "by  no  means 
inferior  to  his  brother.'*  His  subjects  comprise 
traveUers  halting  at  inns,  views  of  Dutch  vil- 
lages, winter  pieces,  and  frozen  canals  covered 
with  skaters.  His  pictures  are  not  numerous, 
but  those  executed  in  his  last  manner  have  in- 
creased in  value  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Some 
of  his  finest  works  are  contained  in  the  coUeo- 
tions  of  Great  Britain. 

OSTEN-SAOKEN,  Diffrrm,  count  o^  a  Rus- 
dan  general,  bom  in  1790.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1805,  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Eylau  and  Friedland  in  1807,  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  1812-'14,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  m%jor-general  and  made  commandant  of 
a  brigade  of  hulans  in  1825,  and,  accompanying 
Gen.  Paskevitch  to  the  Caucasus  as  chief  or 
the  staff,  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Akhalkalaki 
and  Ears,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Bussian  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Aras.  Sent 
afterward  into  Poland,  he  relieved  Diebitsch, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  insurgents,  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Ostrolenka  in  May, 
1881,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw 
in  September.  In  1848  he  was  made  general 
of  cavalry,  and  in  1850  received  the  command 
of  a  corps  of  in&ntry.  He  was  military  com- 
mander of  Odessa  when  that  city  was  bom- 
barded by  the  allies  in  April  and  May,  1854,  re- 
ceived from  the  czar  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  esteem  for  his  defence  on  that  occasion,  and 
being  subsequently  sent  to  the  Crimea  was 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  S.  part  of  8e- 
bastopol  during  the  siege.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  imperial  council,  and  holds  the  rank  of 
aide-de-camp  generaL 


OSTEND,  a  Maport  town  of  BalgiHoa,  Ia  A» 
province  of  West  Flanden,  on  the  Koith  sn^ 
88 m.  W.from Brussels, in lat. 61*"  14'  5^1i^ 
2""  55'  K ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  atads  apM 
low  ground  neariy  surroiiDded  by  water,  ad  h 
well  built  and  dean.  The  dig^^  a  aea  wall  4* 
feet  high,  extends  between  the  sea  and  t^  tamm 
for  about  i  m.  The  town  is  ooniipectcid  bj  ca* 
nals  with  the  central  parts  of  Bd^mn,  by  n£- 
ways  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  if  sIhb 
packets  and  submarine  telegraph  with  EafJiat 
being  the  principal  landing  place  for  travtCMi 
from  En^and  to  Germany.  The  hmihm  » 
large,  but  access  b  difiieult  on  aoocMmi  «f  t^ 
bar.  The  town  baa  a  citadel  and  waDa  wiek  4 
gates.  The  cathedral  and  8  chnrelies  ml  a 
lai^  seabathing  establishment  are  Umj 
buildings. — Ostend  was  destroyed  by  1 
1884,  and  for  s<mie  time  afterward  tba  ] 
place  was  only  a  fishing  viUageL  It  was  m^ 
closed  with  walls  by  PhOip  the  Good  «f  Bv^ 
gundy,  and  fortified  in  1588  by  tKa  friaet  «f 
Orange.  The  Spaniards  took  it  froaa  tba  Dolrk 
after  a  siege  of  8  jem^  in  1604 ;  in  tW  vsr  ti 
the  Spani^  succession  the  aUiea  caytiuerf  ic  la 
1706 ;  and  in  1715  it  waa  oeded  by  Bdkmi  ta 
Charles  VL  of  Austria.  It  waa  tafan  m  17U 
by  the  French,  and  restored  in  1748 ;  mA  9pm 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794  and  Ud  an£  tka 
peace  of  1814,  the  English  having  Bstle  tm  ^mr- 
successful  attempt  to  capture  it  in  1796w 
Buchanan,  Mason,  and  8oul4,  three 
envoys  in  Europe,  met  in  Ostend  in  Od.  l&H 
to  deliberate  on  the  acquisition  of  Cnba  by  t^ 
United  States. 

0STE0L06T.    See  Ajtatoiit,  and  Boas. 

OSTERWALD,  Jsak  FatDiaic,  aSwks  PNI* 
estant  clergyman,  bom  in  Keofcliital,  Xov.  fiC 
1668,  died  there,  April  14, 1747.  On  tba  oa» 
pletion  of  his  studies  he  waa  appointed  psiaw 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  XenfchAld,  wkick 
office  he  held  during  the  rest  of  hia  tifau  Hs 
published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Fr«ck 
with  explanatory  heads  to  the  booka  and  <km 
ters;  Ahrige  de  rhUtoire  ds  la  BMt ;  Traritf 
da  mmree$  de  corruption  parmi  la  CkrOitm; 
TVaiteeorUre  Vin^reU;  aeatechion  sti&M^ 
ular  among  Frendi  Protestanta ;  Bikiem  Cirw- 


tianOy  ^^    Osterwald,  J.  A.  TurreCin  of  < 
va,  and  Samud  Werenfels  of  Basel,  were  i 
the  *^  triumvirate  of  Swiss  divines,'*  on  i 
of  their  efforts  toward  the  revival  of  i 
Switzerland. 

OSTIA,  a  dty  of  Latinm,  dtnatcd  at  tfa 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank  «f  tfca 
southern  arm  of  that  river,  16  m.  from  fiaaa 
by  the  Via  Ostiensis.  It  waa  fbondcd  by  Aa> 
cus  Marcius,  who  established  there  aah  wscki 
by  which  the  district  around  waa  aanitWd.  It 
evidently  grew  with  the  (powth  of  Rose,  im, 
though  not  mentioned  agam  nntfl  tlie  Sd  Pasic 
war,  it  had  become  then  a  port  and  navd  st»> 
tion  of  great  importance,  and  of  such  vital  oia- 
sequence  in  its  relation  to  Rome,  that  it  ww  oas 
of  the  two  colonies  allowed  in  207  B.  C.  sa  o- 
emption  from  military  service.  Dorii^  the  civi 
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vrar  between  Sylla  and  Marias,  it  was  taken 
uid  plandered  by  the  latter  in  87  B.  0. ;  bat 
recovering  from  this  attack,  it  so  increased  in 
importance  that  it  became  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  4  oasostors  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
TtMMfor  OitienttB.  Bat  tne  deposition  con- 
stantly made  by  the  Tiber  gradoaUy  filled  ap 
iu  port,  and  the  difficulty  of  fdmishing  the 
city  with  grain  finally  indnced  the  emperor 
Claodins  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  on 
Lhe  right  bank  of  the  river  2  m.  W.  of  Ostia. 
This  new  basin  was  called  Portas  Aogasti^  and 
iras  ttilarged  by  Tr^an,  who  added  an  mner 
basin,  called  from  him  Portas  Tn^anL  The 
3ity  of  Portas,  which  sprang  ap  about  the  new 
tiarbor,  did  not  however  caase  the  decline  of 
[>8tia,  which  was  improved  and  adorned  by 
tucceeding  emperors,  particularly  Hadrian  and 
^ptimins  Severus.  But,  unprotected  by  walls, 
ta  defenceless  condition  hastened  its  decay 
luring  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  so  that  in 
L  D.  827  it  is  described  as  bemg  entirely  in 
mns.  After  the  decline  of  Portus,  the  mod- 
ern Ostia,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of 
he  ancient,  rose  into  some  importance,  and 
>ecame  the  landing  place  for  travellers.  This 
8  now  a  miserable  town  possessing  a  smaU 
athedral,  a  bishop^s  palace,  and  a  few  dwellings, 
ind  inhabited  by  about  200  persona,  chiefly  en- 
;aged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  ruins 
if  the  ancient  city  are  extensive,  but  so  dilapi- 
lated  as  to  be  uninteresting.  Although  origi- 
lally  founded  on  the  sea,  it  is  now  8  m.  distant^ 
he  intervening  land  having  been  formed  by  the 
llavial  deposits  of  the  Tiber. 

OSTRAOION.    See  Tbukk  Fish. 

OSTRAOISM  (Gr.  wrrpoKov^  a  tile  or  shelly  an 
Lthenian  custom,  employed  in  banishing  m>m 
le  state  for  a  limited  period  any  person  deemed 
angeroos  to  the  republic.  The  institution  Is 
ippoeed  to  have  originated  with  Olisthines 
^T  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratid®.  Aris- 
>tle  gives  this  explanation  of  its  object :  *'  Dem- 
sratioal  states  nised  to  ostracize,  and  remove 
om  the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who 
>peared  to  be  preeminent  above  their  fellow 
tizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  number 
f  their  friends,  or  anjr  other  means  of  influ- 
ice. "  Plutarch  calls  it  a  good-natured  way  of 
laying  envy  by  the  humiliation  of  superior  dig- 
ty  and  power ;  and  ostracism  is  ably  defend^ 
f  Mr.  Grote  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  who 
gards  it  as  a  wise  measure  devised  by  Clia- 
lenes  for  removing  quietly  from  the  state  a 
»werfal  party  leader,  before  he  could  carry 
it  anj  plot  against  the  government.  At  first 
e  banishment  was  for  10  years,  but  it  was 
terward  reduced  to  6.  It  involved  no  dis- 
inor,  nor  any  loss  of  property.  The  senate 
d  pablic  assembly  determined  whether  ostra- 
im  was  advisable ;  a  day  was  then  appointed, 
d  a  space  in  the  agora  enclosed,  having  10 
trances  for  the  10  tribes,  through  which  the 
izens  passed,  each  depositing  in  a  prepared 
^ptacle  an  oyster  shell  or  potsherd  (whence 
3  coatom  was  sometimes  called  the  "earthen- 


ware soourge'Ot  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  banished.  The  archons 
counted  the  votes,  and  if  there  were  6,000  votes 
against  any  one  person,  that  person  withdrew 
from  the  city  wiuiin  10  days ;  otherwise  he  re- 
mained. Among  the  distinguished  men  against 
whom  this  sentence  was  pronounced  were  Aris- 
tides,  Themistocles,  Oimon,  and  Alcibiades.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  it  was  employed  was 
about  416  B.  0.  It  existed  in  several  other 
states,  as  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Megara. 

ostrich;  the  type  of  a  group  of  terrestrial 
rasorial  birds,  with  the  cassowary,  emu,  kiwi- 
kiwi  (aptei^x),  dinomis  and  its  extinct  conge- 
ners, constituting  the  family  MtruthumidoB,  fdl 
which,  excepting  the  ostrich,  have  been  pre- 
viously described.  The  flunily  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  massive  body,  elongated 
robust  tarsi,  and  rudimentary  wings.  The 
genus  itruthio  (linn.)  has  a  broad  and  de- 
pressed bill,  with  flattened  culmen  and  strong 
rounded  tip,  the  upper  mandible  overlapping 
the  nnder ;  the  oval  nostrils  are  in  a  broad, 
membranous  groove,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bill ;  the  wings  are  short  and  imperfect,  with 
long,  bending,  and  soft  plumes ;  the  tail  mod- 
erate, composed  of  carved  pendent  feathers ; 
tarsi  very  long  and  robnst,  covered  with  hex- 
agonal scales,  transverse  in  front  near  the  toes ; 
toes  2,  short  and  strong,  connected  at  the  base 
by  membrane,  the  outer  short  and  much  pad- 
ded, and  the  other  larger,  with  a  stout,  broad, 
flat  nail.  The  only  species  is  the  African  os- 
trich (iSL  eanuluA,  Unn.),  the  largest  of  present 
birds,  and  excelled  in  former  geological  epochs 
only  by  some  species  of  dinomis  and  palapU- 
ryx  ;  it  stands  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  weighs  from 
80  to  100  lbs.  The  skeleton  is  much  as  in  other 
birds,  except  that  the  bones  of  the  wings  are 
rudimentaiy,  the  sternum  flat  and  without  keel, 
the  pubic  arch  anited  in  front,  and  the  bones 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  air  cells.  The  males 
are  of  a  more  or  less  black  color,  except  the 
loose  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
white;  the  female  is  dark  brownish  gray,  as 
also  are  the  half-grown  males.  The  head  and 
neck  are  nearly  naked,  and  the  plumage  gener- 
ally is  very  loose,  admirably  smted  for  l£e  cli- 
mate, protecting  from  the  sun's  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  perfect  ventilation:  the 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  remarkable  for 
tne  length  of  the  barbs,  which,  though  having 
barbules,  remain  separate  from  each  other ;  it 
is  for  these  long  white  fei^ers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  that  the  ostrich  is  hunted,  the  best  be- 
ing conndered  those  taken  from  the  males  and 
from  the  living  bird ;  some  of  the  plumage  is 
so  coarse  as  to  resemble  hair,  and  the  wings 
have  2  plumeless  shafts  like  porcupines*  quills. 
The  best  ostrich  fetters  come  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Africa; 
$8,000  to  $10,000  worth  have  been  imported  in 
a  vear  into  Marseilles  from  Alexandna  alone ; 
when  these  feathers  were  in  fashion,  £6  or  £6 
a  pound  was  paid  in  Grahamstown,  8.  Africa, 
and  much  hi^er  in  Eorope,  bat  the  prices 
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have  sinoe  faOen;  from  75  to  90  good-flised 

Elnmes  shoold  weigh  a  pound.  Osmchef'  in- 
abit  the  dry  Bandyplains  of  AfHca  from  the 
Barbarj  states  and  Egypt  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope;  the  hearing  ana  sight  are  very  acute, 
and  the  length  of  the  neck  and  high  position 
of  the  eye  enable  them  to  look  over  the  tall 
herbage  and  perceive  any  approaching  otdeot 
at  a  great  distance;  generally  seen  feecung 
alone  in  some  open  spot,  they  sometimes  col- 
lect in  small  flocks  wnere  their  food  is  abnn- 
dant;  they  are  very  shy,  and  when  alarmed 
escape  either  by  a  qoick  stately  walk  or  rapid 
mn  with  the  assistance  of  the  wings.  When 
feeding  the  stride  is  from  20  to  22  inches,  when 
walking  but  not  feeding  26  inches,  and  when 
terrified  from  Hi  to  14  feet ;  taking  12  feet  as 
the  average  stride,  they  woald  accomplish  abont 
25  miles  an  hour,  tasking  severely  the  speed 
and  endorance  of  the  fleetest  horse ;  when  at 
ftill  speed,  Livingstone  says  yon  can  no  more  see 
their  legs  than  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing carriage  wheel ;  when  they  begin  to  mn 
all  other  game  in  sight  follows  the  example ; 
they  never  swerve  from  the  line  of  direction 
flrst  adopted.  Ostriches  are  sometimes  mn 
down  by  fleet  horses  frequently  changed,  bnt 
are  generally  killed  by  aroflce,  one  of  the  most 
snccessfhl  modes  being  that  practised  by  the 
Bnshmen,  of  clothing  themselves  in  one  of  their 
skins,  and  under  cover  of  this  setting  near 
enough  the  stupid  creatures  to  kill  them  with 
a  poisoned  arrow.  When  hotiy  pursued  they 
sometimes  turn  upon  their  enemi^  giviog  se- 
vere wounds  with  their  feet.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  fruits,  grain,  leguminous  vegetables, 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  insects  and  snails,  and 
such  other  food  as  can  be  picked  up,  in  secur- 
ing which  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones  is 
swallowed ;  the  crop  is  enormous,  and  the  giz- 
zard veiy  powerful ;  in  confinement  particu- 
larly, it  is  fond  of  swallowing  all  kinds  of  in- 
digestible substances,  some  of  which  may  be 
taken  to  aid  in  digestion,  but  most  from  mere 
stupid  voracity.  It  is  timid  and  inoffensive, 
and  its  voice  is  said  to  resemble  the  roar  of  a 
lion ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  but  of  little  use  when 
domesticated,  though  some  have  been  trained 
like  beasts  of  burden,  their  strength  being  so 
great  that  a  large  bird  can  carry  a  couple  of 
negroes  on  its  hack*  Thev  are  p^neraUy  said 
to  be  polygamous,  though  Livmgstone  says 
not ;  they  begin  to  lay  eggs  before  a  spot  has 
been  fixed  upon  for  a  nest,  and  these  solitary 
eggs  are  often  found  lying  forsaken  all  over  a 
dmrict;  the  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  in  the 
sand,  from  8  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  shal- 
low border ;  in  this  are  laid  by  a  single  bird  or 
many  in  company  from  12  to  60  or  60  eggs, 
which  are  incubated  at  night  and  left  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day ;  outside  the 
nest  are  scattered  several  eggs,  which  the  Hot- 
tentots say  are  for  the  first  food  of  the  young ; 
the  males  assist  in  incubation,  and  in  taking 
care  of  the  young  till  they  can  provide  for 
themselves;  when  the yonng  attain  the  size  of 


a  oonunon  fiowl  they  lu  wkb 

The  capacity  of  an  ostrich  egg  is  ( 

of  24  hens*  eggs,  and  a  ain^  one  will  mm 

or  8  lbs. ;  the  effgs  have  a  stroai 

flavor,  rdished  howerar  by  th« 

of  the  Bnshmen,  who  not  only  deroo  tii  «•»• 

tents  bnt  use  the  sheQs  as  w«t«'T«aBtb;  aacn 

Xare  often  suspended  m  otaani ■■!■  im  M^> 
in  and  even  m  Ghristiaa  cli«r^«  m  te 
East  A  Hottentot  will  devov  M  a  i^  a 
whole  ostrich's  egg,  cooked  in  a  priniKm  v^ 
handed  down  tnm  reoiote  giinwiiuas.  Bm- 
oheU  C  Travels  in  AfHoa*^  says  thaa  tbcy  ^ 
a  small  hole  in  one  end,  throogh  wUk  ky 
tirirling  n  fnrknd  twig  thny  thnrrwulilj  mki  i^ 
white  and  yolk,  and  then  cook  ikm  eag  ia  As 
shell  over  the  fire— an  ezpeditkM%  mb,  mk 
simple  way,  requiring,  says  he,  "  ■■•hg  fA 
nor  water,  the  sheU  answeriB^  pcriw^f  ikt 
purpose  of  the  first,  and  the  lia^  Mftart  if  a 
contents  that  of  the  other."  The  fltA  «r  As 
young  bird  is  said  to  be  ptlataWa,  M*g  vkto 
and  coarse,  somewhat  iiiai  inlJis^  tfes  wi  • 
touffh  turkey;  old  birds  mn  mfii  to  W  l 
wim  fat,  as  much  as  20  Iba.  bflfav  m 
found  in  a  single  one,  which  ia  wed  is 
and  as  an  external  apyliratioa  ia 
Ostriches  were  well  known  m  j 
and  their  brains  used  to  be  aerred  as  fboi  m. 
the  tables  of  the  luxnrioiM  Baaaaa;  tksf  ave 
fk^uently  mentioned  in  Scjiptmra,  ad  a  focn- 
cal  descrh>tion  of  them  ia  giraa  in  i«^  — ^ 
18-18.— In  the  genus  rhea  (MohrX  tW  i 
or  American  ostrich,  the  bill  ia  laas 
and  more  curved  at  the  tip;  tbe  wis 
short  and  imperfect,  with  loii^  eolt 
the  tail  not  apparent;  toea  3^  the  iamm  A* 
shortest  The  best  known  iparka  (M.  Amm 
eana,  Lath.)  is  abont  half  the  mm  ^  tbt  A&^ 
can  ostrich,  of  a  uniform  grayiBit  tiat,  kii  utuk 
on  the  back;  the  head  is  corerad  wkk  fHSba^ 
and  the  long  plnmage  of  the  wbifi  and  r^if  a 
used  only  for  making  feather  brashea.  Ii  va 
shy,  solitary,  and  very  fleet  bird,  jet  eaiiferc^ 
tnred  on  horseback  bv  the  lasan,  or  by  i 
it  np  by  throwing  at  the  lege  twe  bafis  er  i 
connected  by  a  thong;  it  runs  geacrmCy  apaiB 
the  wind,  using  the  wings  to  aaslia  ic»  i^ftft, 
it  can  cross  rivers,  awimning  witb  the  hd^ 
very  deep.  Thefbodoonsistaof  roeaa^fraa^ 
and  sometimes  mdhuka  and  fbb.  TW  as^s 
a  shallow  excavadon,  in  which  eaiaial  teiris 
deposit  each  fixHn  14  to  SO ean;  mmj  t^m 
are  laid  scattered  over  the  flum,  wkkk  the 
male  rolls  together  with  bia  biO,  beacMvg  ikm 
vonnff  and bravelydefeadiBff  tben ;  ii  »4' 
ly  polygamooa.  The  aeeoM 
lotfii,  Gould)  is  smaller,  of  a  ^ 
with  the  tips  of  the  fiMtberawhilHfa;  ttol 
are  the  same. 

OSTROGOTHS.    See  Goiol 

OSWEGO,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  N.  T., 
W.  by  Lake  Ontario,  interaeeied  by 
river,  and  drained  by  a  niimb«'  of  i 
ing  into  the  kke ;  area,  1,088  aq.  aa. ;  ma.  a 
1855,69,898.    It  baa  a  leval  er  i    *  ' 
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hoes  and  tiie  sofl.  though  generallj  fertile,  ta- 
ies  greatly  in  different  parts.  The  prodactions 
a  1866  were  608,812  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
86,483  of  oats,  891,912  of  potatoes,  66,896  of 
rheat,  68,188  tons  of  hay,  79,446  lbs.  of  wool, 
1,086,174  of  batter,  and  976,461  of  cheese. 
There  were  9  iron  fomaoes,  6  woollen,  doth, 
jid  yam  fiactories,  42  grist  mills,  218  saw  mills, 
18  tanneries,  B  newspaper  offices,  84  churches, 
ind  27,249  pnpUs  attending  public  schools. 
The  Oswego  and  Syracuse  and  the  Watertown 
md  Rome  railroads  traverse  the  county.  Oapi- 
als,  Oswego  and  Pulaski. 

OSWEGO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi- 
sapital  of  Oswego  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  Lake  Onta- 
io,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  by  which 
t  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  x>op. 
D  1860, 18,000.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  the  lower  one  an  iron  bridge  with  a 
Iraw  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  city  is 
«gQlarly  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  in  width 
TOflsing  at  right  an^es.  Among  the  principal 
mbUc  bidldi^  are  a  fine  edifice  erected  by  the 
7.  a  government  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  which 
contains  the  custom  house,  post  office,  and  U.  S. 
ionrt  room;  a  court  house,  city  hall,  gaol,  or- 
>han  asylum,  city  hospital,  and  city  library.  It 
»otains  18  churches,  viz. :  1  African  Method- 
si,  2  Baptist,  1  Oongregational.  1  Lutheran 
Qerman),  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyte- 
lan,  2  Protestant  EpisooiMl,  2  Roman  Catholic, 
md  1  Universaliit.  There  are  2  daily  and  2 
reekly  newspapers  published,  and  liberal  pro- 
rision  is  made  for  public  schools.  Situated  at 
lie  foot  of  lake  navigation,  and  having  one  of 
he  best  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario,  its  oommer- 
dai  facilities  are  very  great,  and  its  trade  and 
realth  constantly  increasing.  It  is  connected 
>y  ^e  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad  with  the 
!^ew  York  central,  and  with  the  New  York  and 
Zne  rulroad  by  the  Syracuse  and  Bingham- 
on.  By  the  Oswego  cuial,  88  m.  long,  it  com- 
aonicates  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse ;  and 
>y  the  Welland  canal  of  Canada  with  all  the 
vestem  ports.  Large  quantities  of  western 
produce  and  a  greatportion  of  the  agricultural 
txports  of  Caiutda  West  pass  through  this  port 
o  the  south  and  east;  while  the  manufactures 
»f  the  east  and  the  extensive  products  of  the 
hiondaga  salt  works  flow  in  a  counter  current 
o  the  west  The  foreign  commerce  for  the  year 
nding  June  80,  1869,  was  as  follows :  exports, 
;l,782,682;  imports,  $8,637,709;  clearances, 
^29,  tonnage  262,112;  entrances,  1,686,  ton- 
lage  262,481 ;  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district, 
r6,8l7.  Its  domestic  commerce  far  exceeds  the 
bove;  the  imports  coastwise  in  1861  having 
een  to  the  value  of  $6,088,086,  the  exports 
oastwise  $11,471,071.  On  the  canal  the  total 
oonage  for  1860  was  944,144  tons.  The  river 
urnishes  abundant  water  power,  and  the  man- 
motoring  interest  is  very  important  There 
re  18  flouring  mills,  with  an  aiggre^ate  of  100 
nn  of  stone,  and  a  capacity  for  grinding  and 
acking  10,000  barrels  per  day.  Of  the  mills  6 
re  on  the  harbor,  and  elevate  their  grain  from 


the  lake  vessels,  and  discharge  into  canal  boats : 
6  grain  warehouses  on  the  harbor  devate  ana 
discharge  the  same  way,  and  the  other  mills 
above  elevate  and  discharge  into  canal  boats. 
On  the  harbor  the  elevating  capacity  is  87,600 
bushels  per  hour,  and  there  is  storage  for  over 
2,000,000  bushels  of  ^in.  The  Oswego  starch 
factory,  established  m  1848,  has  a  capital  of 
$460,000  and  employs  200  men.  It  has  a  main 
building  of  610  feetfront  by  260  feetdeep,  which 
uses  600,000  bushels  of  grain  and  turns  out  12,- 
000^000  lbs.  of  starch  per  annum.  There  are 
vanons  other  manufactories  in  successful  opera- 
tion.   The  harbor  is  protected  by  Fort  Oswego. 

OTAHEITE.    See  Sooibtt  Islands. 

OTHMAN,  or  Osman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  bom  in  Surgut,  in  Bithynia, 
in  1269,  died  in  1826.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Orthogrul,  the  leader  of  a  horde  of 
Turcomans  who  had  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  Othman  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  command,  and  on  the  death 
of  Masud  U.,  the  last  Persian  emperor  of  the 
Sellookian  dynasty,  received  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bithynia  as  his  share  in  the  division 
of  the  empire.  Immediately  afterward  he  at- 
tacked the  Byzantine  empire,  leading  his  forces 
in  July,  1299,  through  the  unguarded  passes  of 
Mt  Olympus,  and  conquering  the  territory  of 
Kictea  except  the  capital,  which  did  not  yield 
until  4  years  later.  The  27  years  of  Othman^s 
reign  are  taken  up  with  a  series  of  wars,  by 
means  of  which  he  slowly  enlarged  his  domin- 
ions. He  reduced  the  province  of  Marmora  in 
1809,  subdued  the  whole  of  Bithypia  and  neigh- 
boring provinces,  and  by  fortifying  defensible 
posts  gradually  pushed  on  his  conquests.  Sev- 
eral times  he  had  been  repulsed  in  attacks  upon 
Kicomedia  (Isnik)  and  Prusa  (Broussa) ;  but  the 
capture  of  the  latter  place  by  his  son  Orchan, 
the  news  of  which  event  reached  him  on  his 
dying  bed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  From  him  it  is  called  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  yet  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  sul- 
tan, although  he  held  a  court  at  Cara-Hissar, 
and  money  was  coined  in  his  name.  By  the 
Turks  Ms  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration. 

OTHMAN  Ibn  Ayfan,  the  8d  oriental  ca- 
liph of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  assassinated  in 
Medina  in  666.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
followers  of  the  prophet,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  became  on 
his  return  one  of  hb  secretaries.  Designated 
b^  Omar  as  one  of  the  6  individuals  to  choose 
his  successor,  he  himself  was  selected,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  govern  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Koran,  and  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  close  of  644.  In  646  one  of  his 
armies  reduced  Uie  province  of  Hamadan,  and  in 
646  another  expelled  Tezdegerd  fi^m  Persia, 
whUe  a  third  took  the  principal  cities  of  eastern 
Africa,  after  defeating  near  Tripoli  Gregorius, 
who  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror. Incursions  were  also  made  into  Nubia, 
and  in  648  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
were  plundered,  these  being  the  first  maritime 
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expeditionB  undertaken  by  the  Arabs.  But  al- 
thongh  fortunate  in  war,  his  domestio  adminis- 
tradon  became  unpopular  on  account  of  hia 
partiality  to  his  family  and  fayoritea,  removing 
valuable  officers  to  make  way  for  these.  He 
lost  the  silver  signet  ring  used  by  the  prophet, 
and  considered  by  the  Moslems  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  empire,  and  also  gave  offence  by 
occupying  the  pulpit  when  in  the  mosque  at 
prayers,  instead  of  a  few  steps  lower  down,  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  ex- 
cept Mohammed.  The  discontent  broke  out 
hito  an  open  insurrection,  in  which  Othman^s 
life  was  nearly  lost,  and  which  was  quieted  vrith 
some  difficulty  by  concessions.  But  Ayesha, 
the  widow  of  the  prophet,  an  enemy  of  the 
caliph,  bribed  Othman's  secretary  to  send  in 
his  master's  name  a  false  order  to  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to  put  to  death 
Mohanmied,  son  of  Abubekr ;  whereupon  the 
latter  marched  to  Medina,  entered  it  unoppoSed, 
and  invested  the  palace.  Deserted  by  his  sol- 
diers, Othman,  putting  the  Koran  in  his  bosom, 
calmly  awaited  his  fate.  He  was  assassinated 
at  the  age  of  82,  or  accordinff  to  some  of  90  or 
95.  He  was  the  first  calipn  who  caused  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  transcribed 
the  revision  being  intrusted  to  companions  of 
the  prophet. 

OTHMAN  Ibit  Yahia  Aloaisi,  a  Moorish 
scholar,  bom  in  Malaga,  died  in  1884.  litde 
is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  mentioned  as  having 
possMsed  great  and  varied  talents,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Quanta  Grammatical 
and  of  treatises  D6  Hcereditate  and  De  Menmrii 
HupanU.    He  was  made  governor  of  Malaga. 

OTHO,  Mabous  Salvits,  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  A.D.  82,  died  in  69.  His  family,  originally 
of  Ferentinum,  traced  its  origin  to  the  kings  of 
Etruria.  His  father,  Lucius  Otho,  held  many 
places  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  During  the  early  years  of  Nero's 
reign  Marcus  Otho  was  his  intimate  associate  in 
various  excesses  and  debaucheries ;  but  Nero's 
love  for  Poppssa,  whom  Otho  had  seduced  from 
her  husband,  caused  a  coolness  between  them, 
and  Otho  was  virtually  banished  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Lusitania,  where  he 
remained  10  years.  He  was  afterward  active 
in  the  opposition  to  Nero,  and  aided  in  placing 
Galba  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  68.  As  a  reward 
for  this  service,  he  exi>ected  to  be  named 
Galba's  successor,  but  the  latter  adopted  Piso 
Licinianus.  This  cUsappointment,  his  Jealousy 
against  Piso,  and  his  neavy  debts,  made  him 
desperate ;  and  he  said  pubUdy  that  if  he  were 
not  emperor  soon  he  would  be  ruined.  He  ac- 
cordingly conspired  among  the  guards,  who 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  7  months.  But  a  few 
days  before  this  event  the  le|^ons  ih  Germany 
had  proclaimed  their  general  Vitellius  emperor, 
and  Otho  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  oppose  this  new 
claimant.  After  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  to  Vi- 
tellius to  relinquish  his  claim,  which  was  re- 


fhsed,  he  marched  against  him  irldi  i 
and  beat  the  forces  of  v  iteUina  in  S 1 

in  a  general  engagement  near 

the  Po,  S.  W.  of  Mantua,  the  army  oT  OiW  v« 
completely  defeated  after  a  hard-fbogbt  tada 
Otho  himself  was  not  upon  the  ll«ld.  ^d  vkt 
the  news  was  brou^t  to  him,  he  Ml  ^ck  lii 
sword,  having  reigned  only  95  daja. 

OTHO  I.,  THS  Gbxat,  a  Germam  lay, 
bom  in  912,  died  at  MeraJeben,  ThmiaiEii.  M^f 
7,  978.  In  spite  of  the  exiatenee  of  a  rtraf 
opposition  to  him  in  hia  own  fkmOy,  W  mt- 
ceeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Fovkr.  mk  «« 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  M€.  ffis  wkofa 
reign  of  86  years  was  a  constant  wtnm  «^  kar 
and  bloody  wars.  After  quieting  the  i 
tion  to  himseh^  he  waa  engaged  u  a  ^ 
which  lasted  from  988  to  950  with  ~ 
duke  of  Bohemia,  who  was  finaDy  i 
obliged  to  reinstate  the  Christian 
was  also  involved  in  a  war  with  the  dnkoso^  lb- 
varia  and  Franconia,  in  which  be  wm  i 
ant;  and  he  strengthened  fab 
more  by  conferring  in  949  the  dnc^  4<Swalii 
upon  his  son  Ludolf,  that  of  Bavaria  ip«  Ui 
brother  Henry,  and  that  of  LorraiM  mm  Mt 
son-in-law  Conrad,  count  of  Woran.  Ke  hm 
successful  against  foreign  encaBsa,  W  aadsike 
Slavic  tribes  tributary  as  &r  as  the  Oder,  ^ 
drove  back  the  Danes,  who  had  laiaiii  Ger- 
many, across  the  ^der,  and  eooifiriWd  ^A 
king  to  acknowledge  his  anthorilT.  la  Ml 
he  xmdertook  a  Journey  to  Tn^  tn  wAVb 
brother-in-law  Louis  (ODto^emer)  ^pdast  Bap 
the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  and,  ^'■'— |»*i^f  At 
differences  between  the  ain^  and  his 
received  as  a  reward  all  of  . 
still  in  French  hands.  Invited  by  AiitBh 
of  Burgundy,  the  beautiftil  widow  of  1 
whose  throne  had  been  usurped  hj  ' 
rius  n.,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  961,  < 
Berengarius,  took  Pavia,  waa  a  owned  baftf 
Lombardy,  married  Adelwde,  and 
Germany.  But  on  account  of  Otho"*  ] 
for  his  wife,  and  for  Henry,  duke  of 
the  enemies  of  both,  headed  by 
son  by  his  first  wife  (Eadnth,  sist«r  «r  rftt 
English  king  Athelstan),  and  bj  Caanni.  dste 
of  Lorraine,  raised  a  civil  war,  wfakh  ww  art 
effectually  (quelled  until  954.  In  the  aett  om 
the  Hungarians  had  invaded  Germany,  aa4  le- 
newing  their  incursion  in  965,  berit^ed  Aa^ 
burg,  and  were  defeated  (Anit.  ]t»»  ««  iW 
Lechfeld  near  that  city  with  terrible  i 
Berengarius  revolting,  Otho  again  i 
into  Italy,  and  was  crowned  kingr  < 
try  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentx,  and  oa  FA  1 
962,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  W«at  K  ^es 
John  XII.  The  pope  after  his  dcpartare'kraik- 
ing  his  allegiance,  Otho  hastened  again  t*  M« 
and  caUed  a  council  which  depoerd  Jrft&.  mA 
chose  in  his  place  Leo  VIII.  Ine  RcMaw  «aa 
after  having  expelled  Leo  and  reealM  i^K. 
Otho  returned,  besieged  and  took  Bwa  ^ 
prived  Benedict  V.,  the  aoceeaaor  cf  icAa.  rf 
nis  popedom,  and  reinatatad  Leow     &  yhn 
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of  fanninf  an  alliaiioe  with  the  Greek  empire, 
bj  DuuTying  hia  son  Otho  to  Theophania,  hay- 
ing been  defeated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  By- 
lantine  court,  Otho  inyaded  lower  Italy,  de- 
feated the  Greeks,  and  took  Apulia  and  Oala- 
bria.  The  new  emperor  of  the  East,  John 
SUmisces,  herenpon  eagerly  consented  to  his 
wish,  and  an  alliance  was  formed.  Soon  af- 
terward Otho  died  in  the  height  of  his  fame. 
He  had  during  his  reign  founded  the  dukedom 
of  Oarinthia,  created  the  two  new  marches  of 
East  and  North  Saxony,  conquered  Austria 
and  upper  and  middle  Italy,  and  begun  the 
snhieotion  of  lower  Italy. 

OTHO  U.,  a  German  em]>eror,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  956,  died  in  Rome,  Dec  7, 
988.  He  was  crownea  kii^  of  Rome  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  ruled  for  a  time 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  final- 
ly retired  m>m  court,  and  a  civil  war  sprang  up, 
in  which  he  was  opposed  by  his  cousm  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Harold,  Idng  of 
Denmark,  and  others.  Otho  defeated  his  cous- 
in in  977,  and  gave  Bavaria  to  his  nephew, 
Otho,  duke  of  Swabia.  The  French  king  Lo- 
thaire  having  invaded  Lorraine  in  978  and 
taken  Aix  la  OhapeUe,  Otho  ooUected  an  army, 
drove  back  tiie  invaders,  and  in  the  pursuit 
overran  Champagne  and  marched  to  Paris,  a 
suburb  of  whicn  he  burned.  Oivil  war  having 
broken  out  in  Rome,  he  passed  over  into  Italy 
in  979,  repressed  the  dissensions  there,  and  then 
tnarched  mto  lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of 
wresting  from  the  Greeks  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Fot  a  tmie  he  was  successful,  and  took  Naples, 
Salerno,  and  in  982  Taranto;  but  on  July  18 
yf  that  year  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Basan- 
^o  in  Calabria  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  called 
n  to  their  aid  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  Otho 
limself  narrowly  escaped.  WhOe  meditating 
mother  expedition  he  died.  He  was  of  a  dar- 
ng  and  fierce  dispontion,  ever  forming  great 
>rqjeots,  but  always  hasty  in  their  execution. 

OTHO  in.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the 
>reoeding,  bom  in  980,  died  in  Patemo,  near 
^iterbo,  Jan.  21,  1002.  When  8  years  old  he 
rms  crowned  emperor,  and  during  his  minority 
be  government  was  administered  by  his  mo- 
her  Theophania,  his  grandmother  Adelaide, 
md  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  During  his 
ei^  Germany  was  a  scene  of  constant  tu- 
umts  and  wars.  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at- 
empted  to  gain  possession  of  his  person  while 
16  was  a  child,  but  was  defeated.  In  984  Lor- 
aine  was  invaded  by  Lothaire,  king  of  France, 
rho  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any  thing. 
n  996  he  went  to  Italy,  repressed  the  insurrec- 
ion  of  Crescentius,  placed  one  of  his  relatives. 
tmno,  on  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  V.,  and  on  May  21  was  by  him  crown- 
d  empercHT.  After  his  departure  Crescentius 
enewed  his  insurrection,  and  drove  out  Greg- 
ry.  Otho  returned  in  998  and  put  Crescentius 
0  death,  and  in  1000  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
rave  of  St.  Adalbert,  at  Gnesen  in  Poland, 
ad  founded  there  an  archbishopric    Visiting 


Italy  again  in  1001,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  people, 
and  shortly  afterward  died  of  fever,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  of  poison,  furnished  by  the  widow 
of  Crescentius.  With  him  the  male  branch  of 
the  Saxon  line  disappeared.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  H. 

OTHO  IV.,  a  German  emperor,  bom  in  1174, 
died  May  19, 1218.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  of 
Matilda,  sister  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  His 
youth  was  passed  at  the  court  of  England.  Jn 
1197  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  died,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son 
Frederic  IL,  then  an  infant.  Otho  was  at  that 
time  duke  of  Saxony,  and  supported  by  the 
Guelphs;  and  disregarding  the  true  heir,  he 
claimed  the  imperial  throne.  His  claim  was  op- 
posed by  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  had  the  sup* 
X>ort  of  the  Ghibellinee.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
which  ended  after  8  vears  by  the  flight  of  Otho 
to  England,  and  Philip  held  the  throne  till  1208, 
when  he  was  assassinated.  Otho  thereupon  re- 
turned, was  recognized  throughout  Germany  as 
emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  b^  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  in  1209.  The  pope  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  this  coronation  that  Otho  should  relin- 
quiah  in  &vor  of  the  church  the  nomination  to 
certain  benefices  Uiat  had  been  an  imperial  pre* 
rogative,  and  exacted  an  oath  to  that  effect ;  but 
the  emperor  violated  his  oath,  and  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  and  formally  defjosed  by 
the  imperial  electors.  The  rightful  heir  Frea- 
eric,  then  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  elected 
in  his  place.  A  second  civil  war  now  b^an.  and 
the  alhance  of  Otho  with  John,  king  of  England, 
added  to  his  enemies  the  king  of  ^ance,  Philip 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  and  irre- 
trievably ruined  at  the  battle  of  Bovines  in 
1214.  He  made  no  further  effort  to  reg^  the 
crown,  but  spent  his  remaining  vears  in  pri- 
vacy and  devotional  exercises  at  his  castle  of 
Hartzburg. 

OTHO  I.,  king  of  Greece,  2d  son  of  Louis  I., 
king  of  Bavaria,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  June  1, 
1815.  In  his  17th  year  he  was  invited  by  the 
Greeks,  who  had  then  recently  achieved  their 
independence,  to  fill  their  throne ;  and  the  prop- . 
osition  bein^  approved  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  treaty 
concluded  in  London  in  May,  1882,  and  ratified 
soon  after  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  young 
prince  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25, 1888, 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Nauplia,  accom- 
panied by  several  officers  of  state  who  were  to 
have  the  control  of  public  affairs  untU  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  20.  In  June,  1885,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  married  in  Germany  to  the  princess 
Frederica  Amelia  of  Oldenburg.  The  Bavarian 
ministers  to  whom  he  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom  soon  became  unpopular, 
and  as  early  as  1886  the  people  began  to  manifest 
their  discontent  by  open  rebelHon.  Since  that 
time  the  breach  between  them  and  the  king  has 
never  been  whol^  repaired,  the  former  chafing 
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under  an  administration  oompoaed  largelj  of 
foreigners,  and  the  latter  wanting  the  tact  or 
energy  to  offer  any  available  plan  of  conciliation. 
Upon  the  day  of  his  arrival  with  his  consort  at 
t^e  Piroos,  Feb.  14, 1887,  he  signed  a  decree 
removing  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  foreign- 
ers  from  office,  and  snbstitoting  the  Greek  lan- 
^ffnage  for  the  German  in  official  documents. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  government 
continued  to  be  a  despotic  one ;  and  in  Sept. 
1848,  the  Greeks,  despairing  of  procuring  in 
any  other  way  the  constitution  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  expect  from  the  king,  sur- 
rounded his  palace,  and  compelled  him  to  form 
a  cabinet  in  which  his  native  subjects  should 
be  properly  represented,  and  to  caU  a  national 
assembly  to  frame  a  constitution.  The  latter 
instrument  was  promul^ted  in  the  ensuing 
March,  the  Bavarian  ministers  were  sent  home, 
and  an  auspicious  era  seemed  about  to  dawn 
upon  Greece.  The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
kmg  and  his  advisers  soon  interfered  with  these 
prospects ;  attempts  were  made  to  remodel  or 
abriage  the  concessions  granted  to  the  people, 
which  the  latter  naturaBy  resisted;  ministry 
after  ministry  essayed  without  success  to  carry 
on  the  government;  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  who  is  strongly  pro-Russian  in  poli- 
tics, the  kingdom  has  become  virtually  an  out- 
post of  the  Hussian  empire.  So  openly  was  the 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Russians  mani- 
fested in  the  Orimean  war,  that  an  allied  army 
of  English  and  French  was  stationed  at  the 
Pineus,  and  a  new  ministry,  distasteful  to  the 
king  and  queen,  was  forced  into  office.  The 
people,  perceiving  in  this  an  attempt  to  infrin(|e 
the  royal  prerogative,  sided  for  once  with  their 
sovereign,  and  the  unpopular  ministers  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Otho  having  no  children  by 
his  marriage,  the  crown  descends  bv  speciid 
limitation  to  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  his  brother. 
OTIS,  Habbisoh  Gbat,  an  American  orator 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1765, 
died  there,  Oct  28, 1848.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  James  Otis,  and  the  son  of  Simiuel  AUyne 
Otis,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
senate,  which  office  he  held  from  the  formation 
of  the  government  till  his  death  in  1814,  with- 
out having  been  absent  fVom  his  post  one  day. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  town,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  in  1788.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  John  Lowell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  His  success  as  a 
lawyer  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  he  soon 
became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
grace  as  a  public  speaker.  Li  1796  he  was 
elected  a  representi^ve  firom  Boston  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  congress, 
where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  federal  party.  He  served  two  terms  in 
congress,  ana  on  his  retirement  in  1801  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachu- 
setts. Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  waa  speaker  of  the 


hoQsefrom  1808  to  1806;  AndinlMtaAte 
many  successive  years  he  was  prvrtdMl  «f  ^ 
senate.  He  was  chairman  of  tbe  kfiteiiv 
committee  which  in  1814  reported  ia  6ifwtf 
calling  a  convention  of  the  New  Fnglii  lUto 
at  Hartford  to  consider  the  beet  mode  «^  le- 
dressing  the  grievances  inflicted  oatkoatiUto 
by  the  war  with  Great  Britaiii.  Be  ««  s 
leading  member  of  that  convcntiD»,  mi  v« 
one  of  the  three  commisdooere  eppuiirf  hy 
Massachusetts  to  go  to  Washini^toii  tad  wkt  s 
representation  to  the  federal  jg  or  an— n  h 
his '' Letters  in  Defence  of  theHartftrl  Obv^ 
tion*'  (Boston,  1824)  he  warmly  Toi&tfal  lis 
character  and  intentions  of  that  bo^.  Ii  ISU 
Mr.  Otis  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  eoert  tf 
common  pleas  of  MsssaihiisettB^,  whkk  ofci 
he  held  till  1818,  when  he  took  hk  scaK  b  tte 
U.  S.  senate,  to  which  the  legialatare  k^  ck^ 
him  in  the  preceding  year.  la  ISM,  in  rq^ 
to  Mr.  Pinckney  in  the  debate  ob  the  ¥■»■] 
question,  he  advocated  with  great  fare  ml 
eloquence  the  restriction  of  the  fttiwiri  tf 
slavery.  His  term  expired  in  latS,  mhI  la  da 
same  year  he  became  the  federal  raeWafs  hr 
governor  of  Massachnaetta,  bet  was  dstfEsSadL 
In  1829  he  was  elected  mnyor  of  Bosta.  whidi 
office  he  held  till  1882,  wb«B  he  retirsd  frim 
public  life.  **  He  was  never  rifaDcd,**  says  the 
author  of  ''The  Hundred  Boatoa  OnunT 
''  for  eloquence  by  an^  poliririaa  of  his  aiai^ 
city  or  any  of  his  native  state,  exerpdaccaiy 
his  noble  Innsman  and  the  aceouipfidied  i  ~ 
Ames.  The  contour  of  his  heed  wi 
with  animated  eyes  and  a  mddy  < 
He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  \ 
gestures,  and  courteous  mannersL 
livan  aptly  remarks  of  him  that 
orator  of  all  popular  asaemhllre  tbspafcrf 
popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  secfies  of  «■»- 
merdal  restriction,  embargoi,  and  war.  ViA  s 
fine  person  and  commanding  eloqpenoiL  vik  s 
clear  perception  and  patriotio  purpoee,  ht  w 
the  first  among  hii  equala,  ahke  raad|f  rt  al 
times  with  his  pen  and  his  toogne.** 

OTIS,  Juus,  an  American  orator,  ben  h 
West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  ITBS,  fiid  k 
Andover,  May  28, 1788.  He  '  ^  ~ 
Harvard  college  in  1748,  studied  latw  ia  ] 
was  admitted  to  the  bo*  in  1748  ia 
where  he  was  then  residing,  aad  ia  HM  ie> 
moved  to  Boston.  In  1700  be  jHihbM  s 
treatise  entitled  the  **  RndimeDts  ofLaca  fsi^ 
ody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  vi  t^ 
Principles  of  Harmooy  in  PoetSe  and  Aeaa 
Composition.*'  His  publi^oarecr  daftas  frim  tii 
argument,  in  1761,  on  the  qoertioii  whccta'  dt 
persons  employed  in  raibrdn^  tlM  ftcts  «tf^tnAi 
should  have  the  power  to  invoke  gcftaraly  di 
assistance  of  all  the  executive  oOccrs  of  the«» 
ony.  Otis  was  at  that  time  advocsti  fsaiH> 
but,  deeming  the  writs  of  •■^■iwm  i&^L  ?** 
fbsed  to  argue  in  behalf  of  thcsn,       '  ~ 

He  was  then  employed  upon  tbe  en 

his  speech  on  the  occasion  produced  a  \ 
impressioD.    ^Otis  waa  a  flaaae  of  i;^*  i^ 
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Tohn  Adams;  "  with  a  promptitude  of  classieal 
dlusiona,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  smnmary 
>f  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
egal  aathoritiea,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes 
nto  Aitarity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuons 
doqnence,  he  harried  awajr  all  hefore  him. 
/American  independence  was  then  and  there 
)oriu  £yer7  man  of  an  immense  crowded  an* 
iienoe  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  readr 
jQ  t^e  arms  asamst  the  writs  of  assistance." 
rbejudffes  evsaed  giving  a  decision;  and  the 
irrits,  althoogh  secretly  granted  at  the  next 
term,  were  never  exeonted.  The  next  ^ear  Otis 
iras  elected  to  the  legislature,  in  which  hody 
bis  fiery  spirit  and  impassioned  eloquence  so<m 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
ind  jastified  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  **  great 
Incendiary  of  New  Enghmd."  On  June  6, 1765. 
be  introduced  a  motion  advising  the  calling  of 
a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  colo- 
oies.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  other  colonies,  in  conse- 

Soence  of  which  the  stamp  act  congI^e6S  met  in 
Tew  York  in  Octoher  of  that  year.  Otis  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  this  hody,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  house  of  commons.  When  Charles  Towns- 
hend^s  plan  of  taxation  had  passed  parliament, 
the  Massachusetts  house  sent  in  1768  anotiier 
circular  letter  requesting  the  colonies  to  uuite 
in  some  suitable  measures  of  redress.  On  the 
message  of  Gov.  Bernard  requiring  the  letter 
to  be  rescinded  Otis  made  a  speech,  pronounced 
bj  the  friends  of  the  government  to  be  ^  the 
most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable 
declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  delivered." 
The  house  refused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
17.  In  the  summer  of  1769,  finding  that  the 
commissioners  of  customs  had  sent  accusations 
against  him  to  England,  charing  him  with 
treason,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
*^  Boston  Gazette,"  denouncing  them  in  a  bitter 
manner.  The  next  evening  he  met  Robinson, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  coffee  house. 
An  altercation  ensued,  ending  in  an  affray,  in 
which  Otis  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
severely  injured.  To  a  cut  in  the  head  received 
on  this  occasion  his  subsequent  derangement  is 
attributed.  In  the  action  instituted  against 
Bobinson,  he  obtained  an  award  of  £2,000, 
which  however  he  gave  up  on  receiving  from 
ti)e  defendant  a  humble  written  apology.  In 
1770  he  retired  to  the  country  for  his  health, 
but  in  1771  was  agidn  chosen  a  representative. 
This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public  life,  ex- 
cept at  long  interv/ds.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  was  deranged.  During  the  last  two 
years,  which  were  spent  at  Andover,  his  mind 
was  Uiought  to  be  restored,  and  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  But 
the  lucid  interval  proving  only  temporary,  he 
went  back  to  Andover,  and  was  shortly  after 
ki]led*by  a  stroke  of  lightning  while  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  whidi  he  lodged.  Dur- 
ing his  derangement  he  destroyed  all  his  papers. 
He  had  previously  published  pamphlets  enUtled 


^^  A  Vindication  of  the  Oonduct  of  the  House 
of  Representatives*'  (1762) ;  ''  The  Rights  of  the 
British  Ck>lonies  asserted '*  (1764);  and  *'Oon- 
siderations  on  behalf  of  the  Oolonists''  (1765). 
His  temper  was  irritable  and  impulsive;  but 
he  was  easily  conciliated,  and  his  public  course 
in  oonseauence  often  appeared  inconsistent. 

OTOMI,  one  of  the  principal  aboriginal  fami- 
lies of  Mexico,  at  one  time  having  their  seat  on 
the  plain  of  Mexico,  but  subsequently  incorpo- 
ratea  in  the  republic  of  Tlascala.  Although, 
according  to  tradition,  springing  fi*om  the  same 
root  with  the  Nahuatlecas,  they  spoke  a  lan- 
guage radically  different,  and  in  nearly  all  re- 
n>ects  peculiar,  being  essentially  monosyllabic. 
The  words  consist  of  one  or  two  syllables; 
those  of  three  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  Each  syllable  has 
a  meaning ;  and  in  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable each  preserves  its  primitive  meaning. 
There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  these  rules. 
Gomparisons  have  been  instituted  between  the 
Otomi  and  Ohinese,  which  is  also  monosyl- 
labic, and  many  sweeping  inferences  drawn 
firom  this  common  peculiarity ;  but  they  have 
DO  strong  vocal  resemblances^  and  probablv 
approximate  only  in  those  particulara  whidi 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  mono- 
svUabic  character.  The  Otomi  is  the  exception- 
al language  of  America;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
fewer  elements  in  common  with  the  American 
•vstem  of  lan^pages  than  any  other  on  the  con* 
dnent  In  this  respect  it  holds  a  position  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Basque  in  Europe. 

OTRANTO  (anc.  Bydruntum),  a  seaport 
town  of  Nimles,  situated  on  a  strait  of  the  same 
name  at  the  E.  extremity  of  what  is  called  ^*  the 
heel "  of  Italy,  opposite  Owoe  linguetta  in  Al- 
bania, 28  UL  8.  £.  from  Lecce;  pop.  about 
5,000.  The  town  has  received  celebrity  from 
the  title  of  Walpole^s  romance.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  and  some  Roman  remains.  It  was 
taken  by  Uie  Turks  in  1480,  and  seems  to  have 
never  recovered  from  the  check  then  given  to 
its  prosperity.  Under  the  first  French  empire 
it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Fouch6,  Napoleon's 
minister  of  police. — ^The  ancient  Hydmntuniy 
on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  way,  was  the  great 
highroad  of  traffic  between  Greece  and  Rome. 

OTRANTO,  DuKB  of.    See  Fouoni. 

OTSEGO,  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Unadilla  river,  and  watered  by  the  Sua- 
quehanna  river  and  Wharton,  Butternut,  Otego, 
Schenevas,  and  other  creeks ;  area  about  1,050 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  49,785.  Its  surface  ii 
traversed  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  by  several  ridges, 
between  which  are  broad  valleys.  Otsego  like, 
8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  is  in  the  N.  K,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  1,198  feet  above  tide ;  and 
Schuyler  lake,  about  di  m.  long,  is  in  the  N.  W. 
The  soil  is  various  in  quality,  but  generally  fer- 
tile. The  agricultural  productions  in  1855,  the 
largest  of  any  county  in  the  state,  were  59,124 
bushels  of  wheat,  908,647  of  oats,  840,170  of 
Indian  corn,  412,708  of  potatoes,  108,069  tons 
of  hay,  8,075^06  lbs.  of  butter,  1,688,498  <^ 
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eheese,  aod  8,15)2,258  of  hope.  There  were 
7  cotton  factories,  87  grist  miUs.  142  saw  mills, 
26  tanneries,  117  ohiu*ches,  ana  18,181  pupils 
attendingpublio schools.  Oapital, Cooperstown. 

OTTiSt  OF  ROSES.    See  Attab  of  Rosbb. 

OTTAWA.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bounded 
K.  £.  hj  Lake  Erie  and  S.  E.  by  Sandusky  bay, 
and  intersected  by  Portage  river ;  area,  about 
860  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860, 8,808.  It  has  a  nearly 
level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  66,684  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
28,288  of  wheat,  12,968  of  oats,  19,826  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  4,446  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5 
diurches,  and  1,294  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  coi- 
tal, Port  Clinton.  11.  A  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  intersected  by  the 
White,  Muskegon,  and  Grand  rivers,  and  also 
drdn^  by  Black  and  Pigeon  rivers  and  Crock- 
ery creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,687 ;  in  1860, 18,222.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating sur&ce  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  8,814  busbels  of  wheat,  28,996  of 
Indian  com,  26,162  of  potatoes,  and  1,602  tons 
of  hay.  The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad 
intersects  the  county,  having  its  terminus  at 
the  ci^itoL  Grand  Haven,  opposite  Milwaukee, 
with  whicn  it  has  steamboat  communication. 

OTTAWA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  La  Salle 
CO.,  m.,  situated  at  the  junction  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad, 
84  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  with  which  it  is  also 
connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,000.  The  place  has  an  active 
trade,  principally  in  breaostufis,  of  which  it 
exports  probably  more  than  any  other  interior 
chy  of  the  state.  It  has  also  some  heavy  man- 
ufiicturing  establishments,  chief  among  which 
is  a  starch  factory  in  successftd  operation,  with 
capaci^  to  consume  700  bushels  of  com  per 
day.  It  has  also  6  flouring  mills,  several  foun- 
deries  and  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  &c. 
The  Fox  river  has  here  a  fall  of  29  feet,  afford- 
ing immense  water  power.  The  city  is  well 
provided  with  public  schools  and  churches. 

OTTAWA,  Canada.    See  Bttown. 

OTTAWA  RIVER.  See  Canada,  vol.  iv. 
p.  829. 

OTTER,  the  name  of  several  species  of  car- 
nivorous mammals,  of  the  suh-fiunily  Zutrtius, 
and  family  mttstelidm  or  weasels.  The  sub-fam- 
ily includes  the  4  genera  Intra  (linn.),  ptero^ 
nura  (Gray)  or  pterura  (Wiegm.))  enkydra 
(Fleming),  and  aonyx  (Lesson);  they  are  all 
eminently  aquatic  animals,  feeding  principally 
upon  fish.  In  the  genus  lutra  the  dentition  is : 
indsors  Jrf ,  canines  |i|,  premolars  fi^,  mo- 
lars ^z\  =  86 ;  the  upper  laniary  is  very  large, 
with  a  large  accessoiy  internal  tubercle,  ana 
the  lower  posteriorly  tuberculated ;  the  ears 
are  small  and  far  apart ;  the  head  broad  and 
blunt,  and  flat  above;  the  body  thick  and 
elongated;  the  feet  short  and  webbed;  tail 
long,  round,  depressed  toward  the  tip,  and  flat 


beneath.  The  apeeiea  are  kmad  fai  al  fmm 
of  the  gjobe,  ana  are  diatiBinnaiMd  viik  £^ 
oulty  fk^  the  similarity  of  tb«ir  etsikn.  Ha 
American  otter  (Z.  Canadauia^  Bab.)  is  t^m 
44  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  w  li,  i  ~ 
weight  from  20  to  25  Uml  ;  a  c 
of  the  muzzle  is  bare,  and  the  i 
and  open;  the  eyee  rerj 
forward ;  the  neck  long;  leiga  abort  i 
The  color  above  is  dark  glossy  * 
lighter  beneath,  lower  sorCMe  md  adei  W  ^ 
head  and  neck  dusky  while.  R«Ub«r  svknd 
on  land,  it  is  a  very  expert  dircr^ 
swimmer,  and  very  voraeioaa;  it  i 
more  than  a  minute  under  ^ 
its  fishy  prey  to  a  half-sunken  lo^  or  ^i 
to  devour  it;  it  freauenta  ekit  mi. 
streams  or  lai^ge  ponds,  and  makes  a  1 
in  the  banks,  linea  with  learea  and  gr«Hi,iks 
entrance  being  under  water.  Octara  ham  % 
singular  habit  of  sliding  down  wet  sDd  matHf 
banks  or  icy  dopes,  apparent]  j  lor  wpm^i 
which  the  hunters  take  advantaaa  by  aeCdi| 
traps  at  the  foot  of  the  afida ;  tkey  an  akm 
taken  in  sunken  traps  baited  with  Uk;  ^hm 
killed  in  the  water,  the  body  aaki  ftva  cW 
solidity  of  the  bonea.  Wbaa  takm  yoaaK 
they  are  easfly  domesticated.  Tbcylriagfatk 
a  litter  of  2  or  8,  betweenFebnvy  ad  A|ci. 
according  to  latitude, 
almost  the  whole  of  Kortb 
haps  a  portion  of  Boutb  Amcnca;  nn  m'te 
Atlantic  states,  they  are  not  abaadaa  «y* 
where  in  the  settled  re^ona,  bat  aest  •»  ■ 
the  British  possessiona,  wbenee  aewri  Aee> 
sand  skins  are  annually  carried  to  Iq^ai  a 
good  skin  is  worth  fVom  #4  to  f^  aaevAsc 
to  the  size  and  the  darkneaa  and  tmmmrn 
the  tar;  the  f^  is  of  two  kmda»  fika  tktf  tf 
the  beaver,  one  being  short,  soft,  and  ^Mi.lke 
other  longer,  coarser,  and 
the  first,  and  it  is  much 
and  gloves.  The  Z.  latarma^  or  < 
li$  of  Gray,  is  only  the  Carolbia  TaritCy  ^  At 
Canada  otter;  and  the  X.  Cali^trmwm  <Gn^ 
is  perhaps  also  only  a  western  Tarkty.  7W 
Z,  BroMunm  (Bay),  the  lontra  or  rinr  viK 
of  South  America,  is  a  distinct  apcciea  kvnv 
the  muzzle  entirely  hairy  except  aroaeil  ^ 
nostrils;  the  color  k  yeUowiab  brown,  sad  A* 
throat  whitish ;  the  length  ia  about  H  'i^* 
they  live  in  troope,  risina  fieqncntfy  is  iks 
surfiMse  of  the  str^ons,  and  anappii^  fikadifi 
The  European  otter  (Z.  a«2^«ria.  £nL)  ia 
about  8i  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  fe  IS  m^ 
es,  resembling  in  colors  an4  in  faabltB  tbe  Cat* 
ada  otter ;  its  f^  is  valuable,  and  ite  fink.  Sa 
that  of  several  other  aquatic  iiiaiimiak  mm;  W 
eaten  by  Catholics  during  LenU  It  is  itmt 
throughout  Europe  and  nortb^n  and  ttrn^^^ 
ate  Asia,  and  its  huntina  afibrda  ^tatL  if«n 
The  Pondicherry  otter  (Z.  aotr,  F.  Car.X  pro^ 
ably  a  variety  (^  the  common  speciea^  «  f^ 
quently  domesticated,  and  taof^  to  dMrv  M 
into  the  nets,  or  ev«i  to  catch  tbcm  ia  tbt 
teeth  and  bring  them  to  te  mai<ai. — ia  tte 
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:«f&itt  ptmmwra  (Gray)  the  mude  is  hiiry: 
he  feet  large  and  widelj  webbed;  the  tali 
longated,  snb-ojlindrical,  with  a  fin-like  diU- 
ation  on  each  tide  of  the  hinder  half;  it  eeems 
otennediate  between  Jmtra  and  enhydra.  The 
^.  JSamhaehii  (Oraj),  f^om  Dem^*ara,  is  of 
iTer-brown  oolor,  with  ohin  and  throat  yel- 
crwieh ;  the  lenffth  ia  about  28  inohea,  of  which 
he  tail  is  19 ;  ue  genns  is  peculiar  to  South 
kmerioa,  and  maj  be  distangui^ed  from  enMf- 
Ira  bj  the  greater  size  of  tiie  fore  and  the 
easer  of  the  hind  feet.  Delalande  disoorered 
t  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  an  otter  which  has 
LO  claws  on  the  fore  feet^  and  mere  vestiges  of 
hem  on  the  hind  in  the  adult  condkion;  of 
his  Lesson  formed  the  geaus  aonffx.  The 
lawless  otter  (A.  inungtUSy  Less.)  is  larger 
ban  the  European  otter,  with  longer  legs  and 
BflB  palmated  feet;  the  color  is  chestnut  brown 
hore,  gra^sfa  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
rhitish  below. — ^The  sea  otter  (<nii^dra  f»a- 
■WM,  Hem.)  resembles  a  seal  more  than  an  ot- 
er;  the  head  is  short  and  very  broad,  the  ears 
erj  small,  the  nose  wit^  a  naked  muffle;  the 
oea  of  the  fore  feet  verj  short,  bomxL  in  a 
hickened  membrane,  densely  haired  and  oov- 
itiug  the  daws ;  in  tne  hind  foet  the  outer  toe 
9  the  longest,  and  these  extremities  are  fkr 
laokward  as  in  the  seals;  there  isone premolar 
eas  <m  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
4ult0  are  said  to  have  only  4  lower  incisors; 
n  voL  iiL  of  Audubon  and  Bachmaa^s  ^  Quad- 
upeds  of  North  America,**  p.  ITO,  the  dental 
ormola  is  given  as:  incisors  f,  eanines  }i|, 
solars  f  If  =3  88.  The  body  is  verv  looff,  oov- 
iT^  with  a  thick  glossy  fhr;  tail  lees  tiian  i 
he  length  of  the  bodv,  strtmg  and  depressed. 
The  length  in  the  adult  is  more  than  6  feet,  of 
rhioh  me  tail  is  1  foot;  there  are  3  ventral 
nammn;  this  is  the  only  described  roedea. 
rhe  color  is  chestnut  brown,  but  black  in  the 
dnlt  in  the  proper  season ;  there  is  a  grayish 
int  about  the  head  and  neck ;  the  to  is  ex- 
leedini^ly  fine  and  long.  It  inhabits  the  cossts 
Old  islands  of  the  north  Pacdflc  and  about 
Camtohatka,  coming  down  on  the  American 
toast  as  far  as  Monterey ;  it  is  essentially  ma- 
ine  in  its  habitat,  sometimes  going  far  from 
Im  shore,  but  generally  ke^MBg  near  the  coast 
K>th  for  shelter  and  food ;  it  is  shy  and  timid, 
Ad  generally  hunted  firom  boats.  The  sldns 
ised  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  merchants,  in  whose  countries  the  fur 
9  hi^^y  esteemed ;  a  common  price  for  a  sin- 
gle skin  used  to  be  $80  or  $40.  It  is  found 
Mincipally  between  lat  49^  and  00^  N.  on  the 
^.  W.  coast  of  America;  the  animal  is  now 
comparatively  rare,  except  on  the  coasts  above 
he  infiuenoe  of  the  Oalifomia  gold  fever.  The 
bod  consists  of  fish,  lobsters,  and  cephalopoda, 
t  is  stupid  and  inoffensive,  and  trusts  for  es- 
lape  from  its  pursuers  only  to  its  speed  in 
iwimming ;  it  produces  on  land  a  single  young 
me  at  a  birth ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  said 
o  be  relished  by  the  huntera.  llie  habits  of 
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this  singular  animal  are  but  Bttle  known,  and 
perfect  skins  and  dmlls  are  exceeding  rare 
either  in  private  or  public  collections. 

OTTEBBEIN,  Phiup  Wiluax,  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
bom  in  Dillenburg,  Germany,  June  i,  17S#, 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17, 1818.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Beformed  church 
at  Herbom  in  1Y49.  In  1762  he  was  sent  to 
America  as  a  missionary,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  synod  of  Holland.  He  was  first  settled 
at  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  afterward  served  oongre- 
gstions  at  Tulpehocken  and  York,  Penn.,  and 
Fredraic,  ICd. ;  and  in  1774  went  to  BahiiBore, 
where  he  established  am  independent  congre- 
gation, over  which  he  presided  about  40  years. 
At  Lancaster,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a 
change  of  heart,  and  as  a  consequence  was  led 
to  adopt  what  were  then  looked  upon  as  **  new 
measures,''  such  as  prayer  meetings,  class  meet- 
ings, and  open  air  meetings  held  in  groves  dur- 
ing several  successive  days.  Although  he  was 
a  settled  pastor,  he  made  numerous  and  long 
itinerant  tocffs.  He  soon  associated  with  him- 
aelf  other  preachers  of  like  faith  and  zeal;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  united  with 
him  in  the  church  to  which  his  labors  gave 
rise  about  100  preachers  and  20,000  members. 
He  waa  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  spoke  and 
wrote  the  Latin  language  with  great  ease,  and 
was  charaoterised  by  earnest  piety  and  quench- 
less zeal.  When  the  Methodist  preadiers  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Hanrland,  he  cooperated 
with  them,  and  assisted  Br.  Coke  in  the  or£- 
nation  of  Francis  Asbury.  The  church  to  whose 
interests  his  life  was  devoted  is  spread  over 
large  portions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
aUtes,  and  numbered  in  1869  ahont  84,000 
commnnicants. 

STTIGAMIEB.    See  Fox  LfDUjm. 
TTINGEB.    See  OmnrOTB. 

OTTOOFBOSE&    See  Attab  ot  Been. 

OTTOOAB  n.,  kingof  Bohemia,  bom  about 
1280,  killed  in  l>attle,  Aug.  28, 127a  Durmg 
his  youth  he  headed  an  insurrection  against  hia 
father,  ^ng  Wenoeslas  I.,  which  for  a  time  waa 
sucoessftd,  but  resulted  finally  in  hisdeliMt  and 
imprisonment  After  his  release  he  gained  pos- 
session of  Austria  and  Styria  by  marrying  Mar- 
garet, the  widow  of  the  duke  cf  Austna,  d- 
though  she  at  that  time  was  46  years  old,  and 
he  Imnself  but  28.  For  the  maintenance  of 
tiiese  aoquisitiona  he  had  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reifu  man^  uid  severe  strug^es 


with  the  Bavarians  and  Hunguiana.  He  as- 
ccoided  the  throne  in  1268,  itnd  in  1254  under- 
took a  crusade  against  the  pagan  Prussians, 
which  was  completely  successftQ ;  and  during 
this  campaign  he  built  the  dty  of  Kdnigsberg. 
Having  oivoroed  his  wi&,  he  married  the  Hun- 
garian princess  Cunigunda  in  1261,  and  in 
1269  the  duchies  of  Oarinthia  and  Oamiola 
came  into  his  power.  His  dominions  now 
extended  from  the  borders  of  Bavaria  to  Baah 
in  Hungary,  and  frtnn  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bal- 
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tio.  After  the  death  of  Biohard  of  Cornwall, 
the  emperor  of  Germanj,  he  and  Alfonso  of 
OastUe  were  candidates  for  the  saccesaion; 
but  the  choice  fell  on  Rudolph,  count  of  Haps- 
bnrg.    Ottocar  reftiaed  to  sabmit  to  the  au- 

Siority  of  the  elected  monarch;  but  on  Ru- 
olph^s  marching  into  his  dominions  and  laying 
dege  to  Vienna,  ne  consented  to  a  compromise 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  np  his  claims 
to  Austria,  8tyria,  Oarinthia,  Oarniola,  and 
the  Wendish  territory,  and  submit  to  other  hu- 
miliating conditions.  Kot  long  after,  howerer, 
he  broke  the  treaty,  and  placed  himself  once 
more  in  hostility  wiUi  the  empire,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  imperial 
troops  between  Weidend6rf  and  Jedensberg, 
usually  caUed  the  battle  of  the  Marchfdd,  from 
the  field  on  the  March  on  which  it  was  fou^t. 
Ottocar,  though  a  haughty  and  luxurious  prince, 
did  great  service  to  his  country  by  repreesinff 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  protection  of  the 
peasants,  by  the  founding  of  cities  and  schools, 
and  the  better  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceelas  IT.,  the  last 
but  one,  in  male  line,  of  the  house  of  PrxemysL 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  BeeTuwor. 
OTWA Y,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Trotton,  Sussex,  March  8, 1651,  died  in  London, 
April  14, 1685.  He  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  at  Ohristchurch*,  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out 
for  London,  where  through  necessity  he  be- 
came an  actor  in  1672.  He  appeared  only  once, 
however,  for  **he  being  not  used  to  the  stage," 
savs  Downes  in  his  Jxa$eiui  AngUeantu^  **  the 
taJl  house  put  him  to  such  a  sweat  and  tremen- 
dous agony,  being  dash't,  spoilt  him  for  an  act- 
or.'* The  next  8  years  he  led  a  dissolute  life. 
Ids  wit  introducing  him  to  the  society  of  young 
men  of  fashion.  He  did  not  begin  writing  till 
1675,  when  his  tragedy  of  **  Alcibiades'*  i^ 
peared.  Patronized  by  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  had  recently  quarrelled  with  Dryden,  he 
brought  out  the  next  year  '*  Don  Carlos,"  which 
was  very  successful,  and  **got  more  money 
than  any  preceding  modem  tragedy."  In  1677 
his  tragedy  of  '*  Titus  and  Berenice."  translated 
from  Racine,  and  his  faree  **  The  Oneats  of  Sea- 
pin,"  from  Molidre,  were  acted ;  and  the  same 
year  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  *^  Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,"  remarkable  for  its  want  of 
wit  and  decency,  and  which,  though  considered 
*'  very  diverting"  at  the  time,  was  hissed  off 
the  stage  in  1749  for  its  immorality.  In  1677 
Otway  received  throTurh  the  agency  of  the  earl 
of  Plymouth,  the  king's  natur^  son,  a  commis- 
sion as  comet  in  a  regiment  of  horse  designed 
for  Flanders.  But  the  troops  being  shortly  af- 
ter disbanded,  he  returned  to  London  miserably 
poor,  and  began  again  to  write.  His  situation 
was  now  deplorable.  Rochester  had  become 
his  enemy,  and  satirized  him  in  a  lampoon  en- 
titled *^  A  Sesaon  of  the  Poets,"  because  Otway 
had  presumed  to  fall  in  love  with  a  famous  ac- 
tress, Mrs.  Barry,  to  whom  Rochester  at  that 
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time  was  attached.  In  1680  Otw^y^ 
the  tragedv  of  "^  Cains  Marioa,"  wkicb  M(  «ift 
considerable  suooeas;  and  baviag  mpsdh^ 
self  on  the  side  of  Drydea  and  the  lorii^  W 
took  the  opportonity  of  satiriaiB^  the  «f 
party  both  in  this  play  and  in  ^TW 
Complaint  to  the  Muse,"  pQbliab«d  tk« 

vear.    His  tragedy  of ''The  Orphan^  lyyi 

in  1680.  "This  is  one  of  the  few  f^\'  ^s 
Johnson, "  that  keep  poflseaskm  of  the  ttifa.  sai 
has  pleased  for  almost  hcetttarjthrvm^tL  ika 
vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fasliioii.  It  is  a  Asaas* 
tic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  hth.  Its  vkaa 
power  is  upon  the affeotioiia ;  ior  it  is  mmwrn- 
ten  with  much  comprdienrioii  ci  tkoute  m 
elegance  of  expression."  Bedneed  to  tti  a»- 
cessity  of  writing  for  his  bread,  b*  pr^^BBii  m 
1681  ''The  Soldier's  FortuDe,*"  aad  ia  IM  te 
second  part,  "The  Athekta,**  bock  «f  w'mk 
were  sucoessftd.  His  grc  start  imtii  — 
however,  was  "  Venice 
forded  him  afield  for  the  display  oThki 
pathetic  power.  Thia  was  ftrat 
1682,  and  is  still  occasionally  i 
wrote  also  some  minor  poeam,  i 
fixHn  the  French  the  ''Hutory  oT  tiit  Tii—ii 
rate ;"  but  his  early  death  prrtvaSr^  km  hmm 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  poetic  eaotAca 
he  had  given.  ''  He  died,**  em  lir. . 
*' in  a  manner  which  I  am  UBwiIfiBf  to  1 
Having  been  comneUed  bv  his  aaea 
contract  debts,  ana  honted,  as  is  wKfftmmk,  by 
the  terriers  of  the  law,  be  retired  t»  a  f«iftt 
house  on  Tower  hill,  whera  be  is  wd  ta  katt 
died  of  want;  or,  aa  it  is  related  by  mm  ^  ia 
biogn^hers,  by  swallowing,  alter  a  kar  ftsL  a 
piece  of  bread  which  charity  bad  sanpfitd.  & 
went  out,  as  is  reported,  almoat  ia  tb*  nv  ^ 
hunger,  and  finding  a  gentlesaaa  ia  a  siwila 
ing  coffee  house,  airiEed  him  far  a  skiffiay.  Ha 
ffentleman  gave  him  a  ffmnea;  aad  <]t«ip  r»> 
ing  away,  bou^t  a  roU,  and  vaa  cbAkad  «A 
the  first  monthM.  All  this,  I  bopa.  is  mi  Ms 
and  there  is  this  ground  of  bctttf  b«a  ite 
Pope,  who  lived  near  enoQ^  to  b* 
formed,  relates  in  Spence's  *  Memorials' 
died  of  a  fever,  caught  by  vialent  ] 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  b»  f 
that  indigence,  and  its  coaoooaitai 
despondency,  pressed  hard  npoai  1 
been  denied,  whatever  immcdiala  < 
bring  him  to  the  grave."  Tba  an 
by  Pope  of  his  deiOh  is  now  gcscfaCy  \ 
to  be  the  more  trustworthy. 

OUDE,  a  British  provinee  bi  tba  5.  f«t 
of  Hindostan,  lying  oetween  lal.  SS'  94  si 
%9''  6'  N.,  and  long.  79*  46'  and  »'  11  L 
bounded  N.  and  K.  £.  by  NepaaL  EL  k?  ^ 
British  districts  of  Oonickpocr,  AiimifmL. 
and  Jounpoor,  8.  by  Allahabad  and  Caausi^^^ 
8.  W.  and  W.  by  Fumckahad  aad  Sbal^^M- 
poor,  and  K.  W.  by  Pill^ebheec  and  r— i 
length  from  8.  £.  to  K.  W.  370  m^  ^nar= 
160  m.;  area,  23,738  sq,  m. ;  pope  SLiO  •• 
It  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  tb*  ^^m 
plain  of  Hindostan,  bat  riMs  gi  ailaalij  «»«w 
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the  Hr.  W.,  and  in  the  N.  E.  and  K  reaohes 
the  base  of  the  Sab-Himalaya  or  continuation 
of  the  Sivalik  range.  .  A  part  of  this  latter  re- 
gion belongs  to  we  Terrai,  a  black  marshy 
tnot  stretching  along  the  borders  of  Nepaol, 
and  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
With  the  exception  of  this  frontier  region,  the 
whole  coontrj  is  almost  a  dead  level.    The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  which  forms 
the  S.  and  S.  W.  boundary,  the  Saee,  Gk>omtee. 
QoggTA  or  Saijoo,  Ramganga,  and  Raptee,  all 
of  ^ich  have  a  general  8.  £.  coarse.    Thoogh 
most  of  them  are  streams  of  considerable  maff- 
nitnde,  they  are  constantly  decreasing  in  vol- 
nme,  and  within  the  present  century  the  Gk>om- 
tee  has  fallen  6  or  6  feet — a  fact  which  has 
been  attribated  in  part  to  the  clearing  of  so 
maoh  of  the  jnngles  from  which  the  rivers  re- 
ceived nnmeroas  streamlets.    The  annual  fall 
of  rain  is  also  thought  to  be  diminishing,  and 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  with  less  facility 
than  it  was  formerly.    The  rivers  are  all  very 
tortuous,  and  are  subject  to  great  changes  of 
volume   at  different  times  in  the  year,  the 
Gkmges  and  Ooggra  rising  in  the  rainy  season 
as  much  as  80  feet    The  Ganges  also  annually 
dianges  its  course  within  the  Umits  of  a  bed  4 
m.  in  average  width.    There  are  no  permanent 
lakea,  but  large  ponds  called  jhUi  are  formed 
by  the  rains  m  the  wet  season,  and  generally 
dry  up  or  are  druned  off  by  the  rivers  in  hot 
weather.    The  largest  of  these,  situated  8  m. 
N.  W.  from  Mankipoor,  in  a  deserted  channel 
of  the  Ganges,  is  16  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad, 
and  in  the  d^  season  is  converted  into  a  pesti- 
lential marsh  in  which  rice  is  sown.    The  soil 
of  Oude  is  on  the  whole  the  richest  in  India.  It 
is  of  various-  qualities,  however,  and  in  some 
places  requires   abundant  irrigation  and  la- 
borious tillage.    Small  nodules  called  hanhar, 
formed  of  the  elements  of  chalk  and  oolite,  are 
found  in  great  quantities,  and  serve  a  useM 
purpose  in  giving  suflScient  consbtency  to  some 
of  the  river  banks  to  keep  them  in  permanent 
ch^inels.    Ridges  of  them  2  or  8  yards  wide 
intersect  the  bed  of  the  Goomtee  every  6  or  6 
miles ;  and  they  have  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  hillocks  from  70  to  80  feet  high. 
Common  salt  and  saltpetre  are  obtained  from 
the  earth  by  washing.  The  climate  is  generally 
dry  and  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  112** 
and  falling  to  28".    November,  December,  Jan- 
nary,  and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and 
the  next  four  the  hottest,  a  sultry  west  wind, 
loaded  with  fine  gray  dust,  blowing  at  noon,  and 
ceasing  toward  evening,  or  a  damp  malarious 
east  wind  from  the  swamps  of  Bengal  and  As- 
sam occasionally  prevailing  all  day.  The  power 
ai  the  hot  winds  is  annually  increasing  with 
the   diminution  of  rain.    Violent  hurricanes 
and  thander  storms  are  sometimes  experienced. 
The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of 
Jane,  and  lasts  from  2  to  4  months.  The  crops 
consist    principally  of  wheat,  barley,  gram, 
masnre  (ervum  len$)f  mustard,  rice  of  remark- 


able delicacy  an^^  wnitenes^  mUlet,  maize,  Joar 
(holcus  9orffhum\  b^jra  (hokus  itatwui),  til 
(teiamum  arientaU)^  various  kinds  of  pulse  and 
oil  seeds,  sugar  cane  (which  is  cultivated  very 
unskilfully,  though  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
it),  opium  (which  is  ill  prepared  and  much 
adulterated),  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp,  various 
esculent  vegetables,  and  cotton  of  good  quality, 
though  not  in  large  quantitv.  Groves  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  trees,  among  which  are  the  mango, 
tamarind,  and  niahua  {fxmia  lat\folia,  from 
whose  flowers  is  distilled  a  spirituous  liouor, 
and  whose  nuts  yield  an  oil  which  is  usea  in- 
stead of  batter),  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  near  lyzabad, 
where  great  care  is  taken  to  perpetuate  them. 
The  domestic  animals  of  Oude  mdude  dieep, 
goats,  cows,  bullocks,  and  tame  buffaloes. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  elephant, 
tiger,  rhinoceros,  wolf,  hysona,  Jackal,  fox, 
hare,  deer,  nylgau,  wild  hog,  porcupine,  otter, 
mongoose,  squirrel,  rat,  muskrat.  wud  cat,  bat, 
and  flying  fox.  The  tigers,  wolves,  and  hyie- 
nas  cause  great  destruction  of  life.  Of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  burds,  the  parrots,  which 
do  great  damage  to  the  crops,  and  the  king- 
fishers, which  exist  in  many  splendid  species, 
are  the  most  deserving  of  mention.  Beptiles 
and  insects  are  abundant,  and  crocodUes  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  larger  rivers. — ^The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  Hindoos,  though  the 
dominant  race  was  Mohammediii  for  many 
ages  before  the  British  annexation.  There  are 
probably  100,000  families  of  Pausies.  an  abori- 
ginal tribe,  generally  robbers  by  hereditary 
profession,  and  some  of  them  poisoners.  The 
Brahmins  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  29  Rijpoot  tribes. 
From  these  two  classes  the  sepoys  of  the  Ben- 

Sal  army  have  been  mainly  recruited.  Hin- 
ostanee  is  the  language  most  in  use,  with  a 
greater  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  and 
less  of  Hindee  than  in  the  more  easterly  prov- 
inces. The  houses  of  the  people  are  generaJly 
mud  or  unbumt  brick,  ana  the  walls  are  car- 
ried up  6  or  T  feet  above  the  roof  to  form 
a  sort  of  enclosed  court  for  the  use  of  the 
women.  This  court  is  covered  during  the 
rains  by  a  light  temporary  roofing  of  bamboo* 
and  grass.  The  rooms  have  no  ceilings,  and 
the  floors  are  of  earth  well  packed  and  smooth- 
ed. The  most  charaoteristio  feature  in  the 
social  economy  of  Oude  is  that  of  the  vfllage 
communities.  Each  village  forms,  as  Lord 
Metcalfe  justly  termed  it,  a  separate  little  re- 
public. It  has  its  accountant,  public  servants, 
priest,  carpenter,  smith,  washerman,  and  watch- 
man, who  are  generally  paid  by  dues  claimable 
from  the  grain  produce  of  each  land  owner. 
The  payment  of  a  land  tax  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  levied  by  a 
rate  upon  the  land,  implements  of  husbandry, 
or  crops,  and  is  paid  to  the  government  officer 
through  the  head  man  of  the  village.  The  peo- 
ple viuue  their  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
above  all  other  worldly  goods,  and  cling  to 
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their  ancestral  lands  with  an  aflbetion  mmnr- 
passed  in  any  other  country.  The  onltiyatora 
themselves,  as  a  general  role,  own  the  fields 
bat  in  many  cases  they  have  been  di^ssessea 
by  a  class  of  men  called  taloohdart.  These  are 
persons  who  farm  the  revenue  of  a  collection 
of  villages,  known  as  a  taloohth,  paying  to 
the  government  a  fixed  stun,  and  exacting  from 
the  villagers  as  mudi  as  possible.  In  some 
cases  the  talookdars  were  hereditary  chiefs  of 
Kfypoot  tribes,  and  so  became  naturally  the 
channels  of  communication  between  their  peo- 
ple and  the  government.  In  others  they  were 
originally  petty  government  officials  who  ob- 
tiuned  in  various  ways  the  privileges  of  hered- 
itary femners  of  the  revenue.  They  frecjuentiy 
under  the  native  rule  laid  upon  the  cultivators 
imposts  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pay,  and  on  their  delinquency  threw  them  into 
prison  imtil  they  executed  a  deed  constituting 
the  talookdars  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  some 
instances  they  obtained  such  deeds  by  the  more 
summary  process  of  fire  and  tword.  The  dis- 
possessed villager  then  became  the  tenant  of 
his  oppressor.  Some  of  the  more  spirited  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  retired  into  the 
Jungles,  and,  from  committing  raids  upon  all 
whom  the  talookdar  undertook  to  settle  upon 
their  patrimonial  lands,  gradually  became  da- 
eoiU  or  professional  roDb«*s.  At  the  time  of 
the  British  occupation  the  country  was  infested 
with  such  depredators.  The  Eftst  India  com- 
pany in  most  cases  reinstated  the  villagers  in 
their  rights,  and  held  the  fraudulent  imd  ex- 
torted deeds  of  conveyance  at  their  proper 
worth.  Where  the  talookdar  could  show  full 
and  undisputed  possession  for  12  years,  he  was 
acknowledged  aa  proprietor;  and  where  his 
income  was  greatlv  reduced  by  the  withdrawal 
of  villages  from  his  talookah,  or  other  circum- 
stances of  hardship  appeareo,  he  was  allowed 
10  per  cent,  on  the  government  revenue. — ^The 
only  good  road  in  the  province  is  that  from 
Cawnpore  to  Lucknow.  A  railway,  however, 
has  l^en  proiected,  which  will  pass  through 
Lucknow,  and  connect  it  with  JBenares  and 
DelhL  The  province  is  directly  subject  to  the 
governor-general  in  council,  and  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  is  divided  into  12  chaklM  or 
counties,  wnich  are  subdivided  into  nergunrukhM 
or  districts.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Lucknow,  the  capital,  Fyzabad,  Oude  or  Avo- 
dha,  the  ancient  capital,  Roy  Bareily,  and  Sha- 
habad.— Oude,  under  the  name  of  Kosala,  is 
supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  Indian  civilization,  and  Bu- 
chanan coi\jectnre8  its  first  settlement  to  have 
taken  place  about  1866  B.  0.  The  reign  of  Rama, 
the  hero  of  Hindoo  romance  and  the  conqueror 
of  Ceylon,  is  assigned  to  the  8th  century  b.  C. ; 
and  the  poem  of  the  Bamayanoy  which  nar- 
rates his  exploits,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Wilson  to 
have  been  written  about  800  B.  0.  Nothing 
of  importance  is  known  of  the  kingdom  before 
A.  D.  1195,  when  it  was  cooauered  and  united 
to  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  Mohammed  Bakh- 


tiyar  GhiQI,  a  Beiitenant  of  Qittab-<iff  iaa^ 
the  founder  of  the  Patau  or  Alj^un  dynMCy. 
It  submitted  to  Baber  (1528)  after  aa  obiTxiaAi 
struggle,  but  fluently  revolted  aga^MC  ^ 
Mogul  soverei^;  and  about  1T53  ^atffe 
Jang,  nabob  vizier  of  the  proTincc;  TTrsfsi 
fh>m  the  emperor  Ahmed  8hmh  a  grmt  it 
perpetuity  of  Oude  and  AllAai^  ^i  ^•^ 
founded  an  independent  dynasty  wkWk  1«bii 
until  the  British  annexaticm.  His  urn  mk  tw- 
oessor  8t\}ah-ud-Dow]ah  became  otta  cf  Hm 
most  powerful  princes  of  India,  bvt,  ^^i*^ 
fbrmea  an  allianoe  with  Meer  ComIb  9^/i^t, 
the  En^ish,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  tf  Ti^ 
na,  May  18, 1764,  and  at  Bnzar  <m  tW  Stt  <r 
October.  In  1765  the  Britiali  oocopied  Lvk- 
now  and  forced  Sqjah  aa  a  condttiaB  of  mmi 
to  transfer  the  provinces  of  Corah  mad  IS- 
lahabad  to  the  emperor  Shah  Alum.  Tien 
years  later  the  East  India  company  jo^itf  It 
necessary  to  ins^  on  a  reduction  of  tike  Ba&<Vt 
military  force,  which,  bv  a  treaty  in  ^of.  ITBL 
was  accordingly  limitea  to  85,000  men.  S^ 
Alum,  having  in  1778  transtered  hb  dadm 
upon  Oorah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Ma&ntt■^ 
was  considered  to  have  forfi^ited  fboae  tvrrto- 
ries,  and  the  nabob  was  penrnttni  to  rtmmm 
them  on  payment  of  5,000,000  japeca  to  tkt 
English.  With  the  assistance  cCfii«&htrocica^ 
whose  services  he  purchased  fbr  £40D,O0i),  fm- 
lab  next  undertook  a  campaign  ayial  tka  lt»> 
nillas,  and,  having  routea  than  In  a  dftdtf*e 
battle,  April  23, 1774,  annexed  the jmatar  pvt 
of  RohOcund  to  his  dominioina.  ws  son  «d 
successor  Axof-ud-Dowlah,  a  weak  sad  £■•> 
lute  prince,  ceded  to  the  Britidi  Benarea.  iv^ 
poor,  and  some  contiguoua  dSatrtcta,  in 
for  which  the  company  agreed  to  T 


against  all  his  enemiea,  and  to  keep  a 
body  of  troops  in  his  territory,  for  whcm 
ever  he  was  to  pay  heavily.  Thia  miBtaij  faia 
was  several  times  augmented,  oo  the 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  i 
safetv  of  the  surrounding  Britiah  poi 
required  it.  Immense  sums  were  abo  i 
ed  from  the  nabob  for  the  snpport  of  a  Ik^ 
lish  resident  and  other  Engfiah  oflSdala,  m  lltf 
the  province  was  drained  of  Ha  reeonrces  mi 
parcelled  out  among  rapaciona  fji^ui  ef  te 
revenue,  many  of  whom  in  time  aec  Hhimii^im 
up  as  independent  princea.  Tlie  nabo(  mb 
came  to  regard  his  white  alBea  ns  a  fr%liM 
incubus  which  no  exertlcti  conld  A^  aC 
He  bec[ged  to  have  the  troops  withdrswa.  lai 
the  British  refused.  At  length.  In.  Scpc  IT^ 
he  signed  a  treaty  at  Chunar  widi  the  ^ 
general  Warren  Hastings,  by  which  he  < 
a  release  ttom  some  of  his  moat 
engagements  on  condition  ef  applying  Aa 
wealth  of  the  two  beguma  or  jimirsiii,  kaa 
mother  and  grandmother,  to  tne  l^afc^aa 
of  his  debt  to  the  East  Ixidia  coimany,  v^aA 
then  amounted  to  £1,400,000.  The  >»**'» 
or  lands  taken  fh>m  the  begmna  he  w»  to  ?*- 
tain,  and  their  money,  of  which  they  wen  «■£ 
to  have  immense  sums  concealed,  was  ta  Ve 
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paid  over  to  the  English.  The  most  violent 
and  Tuynstifiahle  means  were  used  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  treasure,  and  the  spoliation  of 
the  begimis  of  Onde  afterward  acquired  a 
world-wide  celebrity  through  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Burke  and  Sheridan.  From  1Y77  to 
1786  ^e  nabob  paid  the  company  £800,000  per 
ftnnnTn,  beside  the  expenses  of  various  English 
officers,  one  of  whom,  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
or-general, received  an  annual  salary  of  £22,- 
800.  In  1787  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to 
£500,000  per  annum,  but  it  was  increased  in 
1797  to  £550,000,  and  in  1798  to  £760,000.  be- 
aide  which  the  nabob  ceded  the  fortress  or  Al- 
lahabad and  gave  £80,000  for  its  repair  and 
£30,000  for  the  repair  of  Futtehghnr.  In  1801 
^e  pecuniary  subsidy  was  commuted  for  a  ces- 
sion of  various  territories,  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  whole  province  and  vielmng  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  £1,852,000.  A  loan  of  £1,000,000  was 
obtdned  from  the  nabob  Ghazee-ud-deen  Hyder 
in  1814,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  in 
1815.  These  loans  were  liquidated  in  1816  by 
the  transfer  to  Oude  of  the  Terrai.  or  marshy 
tract,  formerly  belonging  to  NepauL  In  1819 
the  nabob  with  the  consent  of  the  East  India 
company  formallv  renounced  the  nominal  alle- 
giance which  he  had  hitherto  retained  to  the 
Great  Mogid,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
In  1825  he  made  a  loan  in  perpetuity  to  the 
British  of  £1,000,000,  at  the  unvarying  interest 
of  5  per  cent ;  in  1829  a  loan  of  £640,000,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  certdn  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  in  1833  a  loan  of  £80,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Lucknow. 
iTosseer-ud-deen,  who  reigned  from  1827  to 
1837,  made  an  efibrt  at  first  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministration, but  soon  gave  himself  up  to  sen- 
sual pleasures.  The  succession  of  his  unde 
Mohammed  Ali  Shah  was  contested  by  the  late 
king's  son  and  the  Padshah  Begum,  Kusseer- 
nd-deen^s  prinoipd  wife ;  but  Mohammed  was 
supported  by  the  British,  and  Mb  rivals  were 
soon  put  down.  He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by 
his  son  Un^ud  Ali  Shah,  under  whom  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  British  urged  reforms,  and  intimated  that 
unless  they  were  effected  within  a  limited  time 
the  country  would  be  placed  under  their  man- 
agement. The  king  however  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  power.  Under  the  reign  of  Saa- 
dut  Ali  (1798-1814)  Oude  had  eigoyed  un- 
usual prosperity ;  but  his  son  Ghazee-ud-deen 
Hyder  (1814-^27)  had  dissipated  the  national 
treasures,  and,  being  withheld  by  treaty  from 
keeping  up  a  strong  army  of  his  own,  and  but 
indmerenUy  supported  by  the  British  troops, 
had  seen  the  kingdom  parcelled  out  among 
A  number  of  petty  turbulent  princes  who 
defied  hb  authority  and  proved  insuperable 
obstacles  to  all  measures  for  improvement 
It  was  now  too  late  to  reMablish  order,  but 
Un^ud  Ali  succeeded  in  replenishing  the  treas- 
ury, and  on  his  death  in  1847  left  about  £1,- 
500,000  to  his  son  W%|id  Ali,  the  last  king  of 


Oude.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  more 
profligate  and  imbecOe  than  almost  any  of  his 
predecessors.  While  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
pleasures  the  royal  revenues  dwindled  away, 
and  the  semi-independent  princes  grew  more 
and  more  powerfrd.  They  built  fortresses, 
banded  their  followers  into  formidable  armies, 
and  laid  all  the  surrounding  country  under 
contribution.  In  a  communication  dated  March 
15, 1855,  addressed  to  the  Indian  government 
by  Qen.  Outram,  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  described  as 
truly  deplorable.  The  people  were  heavily 
taxed,  though  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
found  its  way  to  the  public  treasury.  The  rev- 
enue collected  in  1854  was  12,208,082  rupees 
(|6,000,000),  of  which  only  8,600,000  rupees 
($1,800,000)  had  actually  been  paid  over  to  the 
government.  There  were  no  courts  of  law  ex- 
c^  at  the  capital,  and  the  iudges  and  all  other 
officers  together  amounted  to  only  61,  ^  of 
whom  were  venal.  The  police  was  corrupt 
and  inefficient  The  army  numbered  58,904 
men,  supported  at  aicost  of  4,199,890  rupees; 
it  was  rapacious,  extortionate,  licentious,  mi- 
discipline^  and  cowardly.  Suttee,  or  the 
bummg  of  widows,  was  practised,  an  average 
of  7  cases  occurring  annually.  The  statistics 
of  crime  from  1848  to  1854  showed  on  an  aver- 
age annually  147dacoitees,  1,57$  persons  killed 
and  wounded,  78  villages  burned  and  plun- 
dered, and  212  persons  forcibly  carried  off. 
Oppressions  and  cruelties  of  every  description 
were  continually  practised  without  restraint. 
The  royal  government  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
when  the  East  India  company,  in  Jan.  1856, 
caused  a  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  to  tnmsfiar  to  them 
the  entire  administration  of  the  kingdom,  while 
it  made  provision  for  the  dignity  and  affluence 
of  the  lang  and  his  family.  This  treaty  the 
king  refused  to  sign,  whereupon  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  governor-general  in  council, 
Feb.  7.  1856,  declm'ing  the  deposition  of  the 
king  of  Oude  and  the  absolute  annexation  of 
the  country  to  the  possessions  of  the  East  In- 
dia company.  This  measure  was  not  consum- 
mated without  loud  expressions  of  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  English  people  and 
some  of  the  East  India  officials.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  king  was  r^rarded  as  a  violation  of 
treaty  en^gements,  and  as  both  impolitic  and 
umust.  His  m%jesty  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
titles  and  was  granted  a  liberal  pension,  but 
the  government  refused  to  make  any  engage- 
ment for  the  continuation  of  the  same  priTueges 
to  his  descendants.  He  removed  to  Calcutta, 
and  fixed  his  residence  atG^arden  Beach  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  while  the  queen  mother, 
accompanied  by  his  m%je6ty*s  son  and  brother, 
visited  England  with  a  numerous  retinue,  ar- 
riving in  London  in  Aug.  1856.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  Queen  Victoria, 
and  remained  in  the  country  for  a  considerable 
time  urging  her  claims  for  redress,  but  without 
avail    She  finally  died  in  Paris  hi  1858.    The 
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tftlookdars  of  Onde  felt  much  aggrieved  hj  the 
regulations  of  the  East  India  company  respect- 
ing the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  population 
in  fact  never  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
change  of  rulers.  Hence,  when  the  sepoy  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  1857,  the  rising  in  Oude  was 
not  confined  to  the  soldiers,  but  became  a  pop- 
ular war  for  independence.  The  rebel  sepoys 
concentrated  about  Lucknow,  while  the  talook- 
dars  hdd  themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
throughout  the  province,  armed  their  retainers, 
and  threw  themselves  into  their  forts,  whence 
the  British  frequently  could  not  dislodge  them 
without  heavy  loss.  The  complicity  of  the  ex- 
king  was  strongly  suspected,  and  he  was  kept 
prisoner  in  OasUe  WiUiam.  One  of  his  wives, 
known  as  the  begum,  who  resided  at  Lucknow, 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents, 
cooperated  vigorously  with  Kena  8ahib,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  escaped  to  Thibet.  The 
province  however  was  substantially  subdued 
by  the  end  of  1858,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1859  the  whole  population  was  dis- 
armed, 1,827  fbrts  being  destroyed  and  1,867,- 
406  arms  of  all  kinds  given  up.  On  Oct.  22 
the  governor-general  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Xucknow,  and  settled  the  difficulties  of 
the  land  titles  by  giving  the  talookdars  a  free 
pant  of  their  estates.  (See  Hnn>0BTAK,  voL 
ix.  pp.  190,  191.)— OuDB,  or  Atodha,  a  town 
of  the  preceding  province  and  anciently  its 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Goggra,  75  m.  E.  from  Lucknow ;  pop.  about 
8,000.  It  adjoins  the  modem  town  of  Fyza- 
bad,  and  is  now  almost  deserted.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  **  fort  of  Hanuman,"  built  in 
honor  of  the  fabulous  monkey  god,  the  auxil- 
iary of  Rama,  and  having  an  annual  revenue 
of  50,000  rupees  settled  on  it  bySqjah-ud- 
Dowlah:  and  the  ruined  **fort  of  Kiuna,''  the 
mythical  hero  of  the  Bamayana,  Oude  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  India, 
and  according  to  Buchanan  was  founded  in 
1866  B.  0.  The  Ayeen  Akberry  describes  it 
as  200  miles  in  length. 

OUDINOT,  Nicolas  Ohablxs,  duke  of  Reg- 
gie, a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Bar-sur-Omain, 
April  20,  1767,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1847. 
He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17,  but  retired  from 
the  army  at  the  desire  of  his  father  in  1787.  In 
1792  he  was  elected  conmiander  of  the  8d  bat- 
talion of  the  Meuse,  attained  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel by  his  defense  of  the  castle  of  Bitche,  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  1794  for  his  bravery 
in  the  b^le  of  Moorlautem,  successfullv  con- 
ducted several  operations  under  Moreau  in  the 
campaign  of  1796  on  the  Danube,  and  became 
general  of  division  in  1799.  He  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Mass^na  in  the  battle  of  ZtU-ich, 
and  took  part  in  the  sicffe  of  Genoa  and  the 
battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindo.  In  com- 
mand of  a  picked  corps  of  10,000  grenadiers 
and  volti^eurs,  he  shared  in  the  campaign  of 
1805  agamst  Austria,  defeating  the  enemy  at 
Wertincen,  entering  Vienna,  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube under  a  dreadfm  fire  of  artillery,  and  finally 


contributing  to  the  victory  of  AviterikL  Bi 
services  were  scarcely  \tm  impoital  fi  Cb 
two  following  campsigns  in  Promi  ndPtoW 
(1806-'7),  when  he  won  the  bettlsofOMrri* 
ka  and  fought  under  Napoleon  it  Fmiai 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  tide  of  ooata^  I 
gift  of  1.000,000  fitmcs.  In  eaaaaai  dU 
vanguard  of  the  French  mny  in  1801,  k6> 
tinguished  himself  so  matly  it  Pfiial*i. 
Ebersberg,  Essling,  and  Wignm,  titil  k  f« 
created  marshal  of  the  empire  nd  dib  rf 
Reggio,  with  an  income  of  100,000  tea  h 
1812  he  led  the  2d  corps  of  the  gretfrafiy 
invaded  Russia,  and  bo  skilfhO?  mnMnWii 
protect  the  crossing  of  the  Benat,  tkt  k 
was  hailed  as  the  **  preserver  of  tlMin?.*  Ii 
the  campaign  of  1818  he  fooriift  ift  Batta 
was  defeated  by  Bemadotte  tt  GroMbama  si 
severely  wounded  at  Leipsic  Ob  tk  tt  rf 
the  emperor  he  jmned  the  BoQriKWi  tt^  ii^ 
fully  held  to  their  cause  duriof  tb«  &bM 
Days.  Under  the  2d  restontioB  be  w»  f- 
pointed  commander  of  the  Dstfeeil  fsstf  d 
Paris,  and  hi  1828  led  the  lH  eoqw  <^  tb 
French  army  in  Spain.  Looii  l^^  ■>'* 
him  chancellor  of  the  l^ion  of  keor  ii  I^ 
and  govemor  of  the  Hotel  im  IsnBto  k 
1842.  Astatue  was  erected  ilka koflrkfUi 
native  dty.  During  his  militByawk*'*" 
ceived  no  fewer  ttian  85  wom4i-5wu» 
Ohablbs  Victob,  duke  of  »««?<)>«•<'*• 
preceding,  bom  in  Bar-le-Doc,  Ko^.  i  W 
commenced  service  under  Kipokfls, bidMft 
colonel  in  1814,  conmianded  tii«  W  i       * 


of  horse  grenadiers  in  the  royil  fo*i ■* 
and  was  afterward  placed  at  tbc  ^^j[*  ^ 
school  of  cavalry  at  Saumur,  W  wtiwi» 
a  while  on  the  revolution  of  18J0.  &<■• 
to  his  rank  of  brigadier-geDenl  ^J^^JJ 
went  to  AMca  (where  a  yooa^  fa<?*"f 
fallen  at  the  head  of  his  regiment),  ttipJJ^ 
pated  in  the  expedition  of  Msscarabrt*  «■* 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Frince.  Btvy^y 
mromoted  to  the  rank  of  genenl  rf  *"■* 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  chunbtr  rf  *J^ 
ties.  After  the  revolution  of  IWS  W>*j 
seat  in  both  the  constituent  sod  tlif  H^^ 
assemblies.  He  was  appointed  **>  **^ 
the  French  army  sent  aninsl  the  »••? 
public,  landed  at  CiviU  Yecdiis A|rfft^ 
and  took  possession  of  Rome  July  >•  ^J?? 
to  France, he  reappeared  in  ^^^^J^jfL 
lative  assembly,  and  opposed  the  pcfc?  ■  " 
president  On  Dec.  2, 1851,hevis5«f«* 
members  of  the  assembly  who  nn*  ■** 
of  the  10th  district  to  protest  "f*^  **  2 
<r^to/,  and  was  arrested  and  for  t  fe^^'T 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Vincenn^***"" 
he  has  retired  to  private  life.  ^•'^■Tj 
of  his  upon  military  matters  baie  ^^»**7r 
tention.  He  was  one  of  the  ^^^Jf^T 
SpeetaUur  ndlitdiire,  a  periodical  tc  »w»  - 
is  still  an  occasional  contributor.         ^. 

OUGHTRED,  Wiujam,  an  ^^*^pf5l 
matician  and  divine,  born  in  Bu»,  ^Jrjl 
hamAire,  in  1578,  died  Jan.  aa  1««^  *•" 
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educated  al  Eton,  and  at  Eing*8  college,  0am- 
bridge,  where  he  invented  while  an  nnder- 
graduate  ^*an  easy  method  of  geometrical 
dialling."  Hayimr  received  holv  orders,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectorj  of  Aldbnrj,  near 
Qnilaford,  in  1608,  and  in  1628  was  tator  to 
the  son  of  tiie  earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  called 
the  **'  prince  of  mathematicians,*'  and  left  nu- 
merous works. 

OUISTITI.    See  Mabmobbt. 

OUNCE  (felU  uncia^  Buffon ;  Uopardui  un^ 
do,  Gray),  a  medium-sized  cat  of  the  old  world, 
BQialler  than  the  leopard,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Asia.  Buffon  distingmshes 
it  from  the  panther  by  its  smaller  size  (the 
length  of  the  body  being  only  8^  feet),  its 
longer  and  shaggy  hair,  and  its  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body.  The  ground  color  is  whitidi 
gray  on  the  back  and  sides,  without  tint  of 
Mvous,  and  whiter  below ;  the  body  is  marked 
by  blackish  spots,  sometimes  forming  irregular 
(Mes,  the  limbs  simply  spotted,  and  the  tail 
ringed.  It  is  a  very  active  animal  and  an  ex- 
pert climber,  preying  upon  rodents  and  ^e 
smaller  ruminants.  Ouvier  and  others  reg^ 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  panther,  the  last  also 
being  considered  the  same  as  the  leopard. 
Hamilton  Smith  considers  it  distinct,  and  Gray 
describes  it  as  a  species  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  museum.  Its  size,  markings,  and  hab- 
itat seem  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
true  species. 

OUSLET,  GiDKON,  an  Irish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Donmore,  Galway,  in  1762,  died  May  14, 
1889.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
iejan  church,  and  after  laboring  20  years  as  a 
local  preacher  was  appointed  in  1799,  mission- 
ary to  the  Irish.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
just  at  the  dose  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  from 
the  excited  state  of  the  Oatholic  population  was 
snbieoted  to  many  trials,  being  frequently  as- 
tauted  while  preaching  in  the  streets.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
Irwh  missionary  ever  employed  by  the  Wealey- 
ans,  preaching  often  6  times  a  day  in  English 
and  Irish.  He  left  various  works  on  the  Ro- 
man Oatholic  controversy,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  his  "  Old  Ohristianity,  against  Papal 
Novelties." 

0U8ELY,  Sib  Whxeam,  an  English  oriental- 
ist, bom  in  Monmouthshire  in  1771,  died  in 
1842.  In  1787  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
French,  and  the  following  year  became  comet 
m  a  raiment  of  British  dragoons  stationed  in 
Ireland.  Devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  ori- 
ental languages,  he  left  the  military  service 
tfter  the  campaign  of  1794,  and  went  to  the 
^vereity  of  Leyden.    In  1795  he  published  his 

Persian  Miscellanies."  Afterward  he  went 
to  London,  received  various  complimentary 
distinctions  from  the  universities  and  learned 
J^^ties,  and  accompanied  as  private  secre- 
wy  his  brother.  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  the  ambas- 
*wor  to  the  Persian  court  Among  his  works 
we:  "Oriental  Collections"  (8  vols.  4to., 
iT97);  **  Observations  on  some  Medals  and 


Gems,  bearing  Inscriptions  in  the  Pahlavi  or 
Ancient  Persian  diaracter"  (4to..  1801);  "An 
Abstract  of  the  Persian  Translation  of  the 
Geography  written  in  Arabio  by  Ibn  Haukal  ;** 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  collection  o^ 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  manuscripta.' 
and  "  Anecdotes  from  Oriental  Bibliography" 
(1827) ;  and  another  catalogue  of  his  oriental 
manuscripts  in  1881.  An  account  of  his  travels 
in  Persia  was  published  in  1819-'22  (8  vols.  4to.). 

OUTAGAMIE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  intersected 
by  Keenah,  Wolf,  and  Embarras  rivers ;  area, 
684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  2,716.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  and  covered  with  grreat  forests, 
which  yield  large  quantities  of  lumber.  It  was 
separated  from  Brown  co.  in  1850,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  census  of  that  year. 

OUTLAWRY  (la^  '^^  uUagaHa^  utkh 
gatio^  from  utlagatui^  exlex;  Baxon,  utUighy 
uilaughe)^  the  process  by  which  one  is  exduaed 
from  the  protection  of  the  law,  partly  in  re- 
spect to  his  property,  and  partly  in  respect  to 
his  person.  When  a  party  defendant^  after 
formal  and  proper  summons,  reftises  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  his 
contumacy  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  rebel- 
lion against  the  organic  law  of  the  state;  he 
sets  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and,  whether  his  con- 
duct be  constraed  as  an  admission  of  guilt,  or 
more  properly  as  a  mere  contempt,  lie  cer- 
tainly cannot  complain  if  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
order  and  welfare  declare  that  he  has  forfeited 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  law  to  which 
he  refuses  to  submit.  The  outlaw,  savs  Brao- 
ton,  forfeits  home  and  country,  and  becomes 
an  exile.  Anciently  he  was  known  by  another 
name,  to  wiX^frendUmum^  as  it  seems,  because 
he  forfeited  his  frriends ;  for  if  any  of  them 
rendered  him  any  assistance,  they  suffered  the 
same  punishment  as  the  outlaw  himself,  losing 
like  him  both  their  goods  and  thebr  life,  unless 
the  king  of  his  grace  spared  them.  From  the 
time  one  was  outlawed  he  was  said  anciently 
to  bear  a  wolf's  head  {caput  htpinum  gerere) ; 
and  it  is  usually  stated,  as  if  on  the  authority 
of  Bracton,  that  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
with  the  same  impunity  as  a  wolf.  But  this 
author  says  plainly,  that  one  might  take  the 
outlaw's  life  only  when  he  reristed  being  taken, 
or  endeavored  to  escape.  After  his  cloture, 
his  death  or  life  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  alone.  All  males  above  the  age  of  12 
years  might  suffer  outlawry,  because  at  that 
age  they  were  all  sworn  and  enrolled  in  the 
decennary,  and  were  thus  within  the  law  of  the 
realm.  Women  were  "  waived,"  not  outlawed, 
because  they  were  not  thus  sworn.  They 
therefore  could  not  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  but  were  abandoned  or  dis- 
regarded by  it. — Outlawry  was  pronounced  ori- 
ginally only  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony.  Next 
it  was  extended  to  trespasses  of  a  flagrant 
character.  But  properly  it  was  limited  to 
those  processes  in  which  a  eopiof  lay,  that  is, 
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•  mfit^r  warrant  to  take  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  all  actions  of  trespass  vi  et  armii 
thk  eapiaa  lay  at  oommon  law,  and  conse- 
qneaUj  also,  in  proper  cases,  outlawry.  In  ao- 
nons  of  debt,  detinne,  ooyenantj  and  sncli  others 
as  are  founded  upon  mere  negligence  or  laches, 
capia$  did  not  lie  at  oommon  law,  and  there- 
fbre  ontlawry  was  impossible,  nntU  it  was  in- 
trodneed  b j  act  of  parliament.  A  distinction 
was  made,  in  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
outlawry,  between  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
In  the  former,  sentence  of  outlawry  operated 
as  a  ocuTiotion  of  the  offence  itself  with  which 
the  accused  was  charged.  In  treasons  and 
felonies  therefore  he  suffered  corruption  of 
bftood,  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  estate,  real  as 
well  as  personal.  In  oiyil  cases  the  ultimate 
obieat  of  the  outlawry  was  to  secure  access  to 
the  defendant's  property.  His  failure  to  ap- 
pear was,  accordingly,  not  accounted  a  con- 
ftssion  of  the  matter  charged ;  but  as  a  con- 
tempt, it  deserved  and  drew  after  it  a  forfeit- 
ure of  personal  property  and  loss  of  the  profits 
of  lands  so  long  as  the  outlawry  lastea.  An 
outlaw  will  not  be  heard  in  the  courts  where 
he  seeks  to  originate  a  legal  right,  and  his  ad- 
'versarymay  plead  the  outlaw's  disability  in 
bar  or  in  abatement  of  his  suit.  Indeed,  he 
cannot  appear  in  court  for  any  other  pui^aose 
than  to  reverse  his  outlawry.  He  cannot  be  a 
iuror,  for  he  is  not  an  unimpeached  citizen, 
Uber  it  legaiH*  homo;  but  if  he  was  outlawed 
In  a  civil  action,  he  may  be  an  heir  or  a  wit- 
ness. In  Englimd,  outlawry  b  declared  after 
three  successive  writs  of  summons  to  the  de- 
fendants and  after  he  has  been  called  by  the 
flberiff  in  five  different  courts.  The  judgment 
ef  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error 
#r  upon  motion  in  the  courts,  and  after  re- 
Tersal  the  parly  may  be  put  to  plead  to  tiie 
•riginal  process. — ^The  process  of  outlawry  is 
rare  in  tiie  United  States.  In  some  states  it 
has  never  been  known.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
retained  in  treason,  robbery,  burglary,  and 
sodomy;  in  New  York,  in  treason  alone.  In 
both  these  states  outlawry  in  civil  actions  has 
been  expressly  abolished,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
lave  no  actual  existence  in  any. 

OUTRAM,  8iB  JajoSj  a  British  soldier,  bom 
at  Butterley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  29,  1808. 
He  is  the  son  of  Bei^amin  Outram,  an  eminent 
civil  engineer,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  of 
which  country  his  mother  was  a  native,  and 
after  studying  with  distinction  at  Marischal 
eoUege,  Aberdeen,  went  out  to  Bombay  in  1819, 
as  a  cadet  in  the  military  service  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  was  posted  to  the  28d 
regiment  of  Bombay  native  infantry,  of  which 
he  soon  became  aqjutant^  and,  havmg  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  brilliant  and  successfal 
attack  upon  an  insurgent  stronghold  in  Can- 
deish,  was  selected  by  the  governor.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
the  ferocious  Bheel  tribes.  His  first  exploit  was 
to  beat  them  in  battle;  his  next  to  orgamze 
tlwm  into  an  irregular  military  corps,  hoping 


that  these  indomitahle  manaden  sUtWiii. 
ilized  by  turning  their  wartikt  mtt» mm 
legitimate  purpose.  The  result  of  tifaoftM 
fbUy  Justified  nisantidpatkni,  asd  pctttU^ 
restored  to  the  Bheel  coontzy  be vntMTiii 
Guzerat  to  subdue  the  rebel  chieb  of  ftil^ 
Cannta.  This  he  eflfldcted  hj  sfanflff  mmam, 
defeating  them  first  and  C0Dc9iatiB|  te^ 
terward.  When  the  war  with  AVasna 
broke  out,  he  volunteered  his  svrlee^  wi  n 
appointed  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  fir  Mi 
Keane,  rendering  valuable  awnrtiaei  ttnmb- 
out  the  campaign.    He  played  s  < 


part  in  the  capture  of  the  BdoodiM  ttiiiMI 
of  Kelat  (1840),  and,  disgnised  m  t  Mriniwi 
tee,  carried  the  news  of  its  fUl  SYsek^jMOif 
through  the  enemy's  coimtry  to  litfAm^ 
where  he  took  ship  for  Bombay.  FflrUi» 
vices  on  this  occasion  he  reccM  te  \t^ 
rank  of  mijor,  and  was  siipoiiit«4  fiM 
agent  in  Lower  Shide,  where  he  sot  osff  fMI 
the  British  arms,  but  gahied  te  dkciaitf  thi 
native  chiefs.  "When  Sir  Ghariei  IH^  wM^ 
took  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  Ontm  v»  ni- 
dent  at  Hyderabad,  and  eDdaarmdto  twU 
collision  between  the  ameen  mi  (kBHtf4 
The  princes  treated  him  oo^BitMfy,  tat  te 
soldiers  growins  fto-ious  and  itiKkof^n^ 
dencv,  he  defenaed  himself  in&  t  ■■  m^ 
and  finally  effected  an  orderly te^te|UM 
retreat.  He  condemned  the  wkii  w  *> 
most  tyrannical,  positive  robbwy  *  ■*  *■ 
consequently  involved  in  an  scriBOiini  «•* 
trover^  with  Sir  Charles  IStfks-  A*»  • 
short  visit  to  England,  he  W98vui^}dm^ 
the  rebels  in  the  South  ICshnttt  csafi?,» 
ganized  a  lij^t  irregular  force,  •■^  to  ■•*• 
words  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  "hfa  '■T* 
vanced  guard  drove  before  them  the  lalto" 
rabble  that  had  kept  three brigsdei^le 
In  1845  Outram  (now  &  cokmel)  wauffM 
resident  at  Sattara,  and  in  19IT  «■•*  < 
Baroda.  In  the  latter  station  hii»iifcf* 
suppression  of  certdn  corrupt  ji^^faj^ 
which  his  language  was  not  ilwiji  ■jj* 
or  prudent,  brought  him  into  dJAryy* 
Bombay  government,  and  returainf  to  Wj* 
he  plunged  into  a  i)aperwsrftfeV^*3"JJ 
secured  fhmi  ttie  first  the  vpattAf  «  ■• 
public,  and  finally  the  approviJ  of  the  «fg" 
directors.  In  1854  he  was  appoJateJ  F*f 
resident  at  Lucknow,  and  after  the  sk*** 
of  Onde  in  the  eariy  part  of  18W  ^•^S 
for  Europe,  was  made  civil  knight  «■•■?■ 
of  the  bath,  and  on  the  outbreak  ^^^^ 
war  was  appointed  conMnandcr4nyferf** 
British  forces  in  Persia,  with  the  •'^J^ 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  his  aetad  if*  * 
this  time  beiuff  that  of  m^for-^cBtfiL  i"*^ 
ing  Bushire,  where  the  firstfivwwa  wwiJ^J 
encamped,  about  the  end  of  Jts^  1*^.  7^ 
feated  the  Persians  at  BoraijfooD,  W-^'f 
Koosh-aub,  Feb.  8,  and  too*  ^^^S^ 
Harch  26,  soon  after  which  newt  a"*^  "J 
peace  had  been  signed  between  Ib^*[VT 
Persia.    Returning  to  India,  whkshwiii**" 
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the  mIdBt  of  the  sepoy  rebellion,  Oatam 
appointdd  to  the  military  command  of  the  Oawn- 
pore  imd  Dinapoor  diviaioiis^  Hia  first  effort 
was  to  relieve  Gen.  Hayelook  at  Oawnpore^  and 
this  effected  (Sept.  15)  to  march  with  him  to 
Lacknovr ;  but  in  consideration  of  Havelook^s 
prerioas  ezertioiis  to  assist  the  garrison  at  the 
Istter  place,  he  ohiyalronsly  refused  to  take  from 
him  the  command  of  the  relieving  force,  and  ac- 
companied it  as  a  volunteer.  Entering  Lucknow 
Sept  25,  he  conducted  the  defence  (»  the  resi* 
denoy  until  the  rescue  by  Sir  Golin  Oamnbell, 
Not.  19,  when  he  occupied  a  fort  oallea  the 
Alambagb,  about  4  m.  from  the  city,  and  during 
the  next  lew  months  several  times  oefeated  the 
rebels  wiUi  great  slaughter.  He  oodperated 
with  OampbeiU  in  the  final  siege  and  ciq>ture  of 
Lucknow  m  Harch,  and  in  the  capa^ty  of  chief 
civil  commissioner  immediately  i^pued  him- 
self to  restore  order  in  the  province.  He  was 
M>on  summoned  to  Calcutta  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council.  In  the  smnmer  of  1860, 
\ns  heiuth  being  much  broken,  he  returnedhomeL 
find  retired  to  private  life.  In  1857  he  received 
the  military  decoration  of  the  ^and  cross  oi 
the  bath  for  his  services  in  Persia^  was  created 
ibtfonet  of  the  United  Kinsdom  in  1858,  be- 
came lieutenant-general  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  Dec  1860  was  presented  by  the  corporation 
)f  London  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  a 
wrord. 

OUZELy  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  thrush  flam* 
lly,  ^drohata  (Vieill.)  or  dndus  (Bechst). 
tht  bilUs  without  brisUea  at  the  boM,  moder* 
ite,  slenler,  slight] v  bent  upward,  with  culmen 
learly  straight,  and  curved  and  notched  tip ; 
he  fronUd  plumes  come  as  fieu:  as  the  opening 
)f  the  nostnla;  wings  moderate  and  rounded, 
he  1st  quill  spurious  and  the  2d  rather  shorter 
han  the  3d  and  4th,  which  are  longest;  tail 
^r  J  short  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  as  loiig  as 
niddle  toe,  covered  in  front  with  an  entire 
icale;  feet  robust,  with  toes  moderate,  the 
mter  the  longest,  and  united  at  base;  daws 
ong.  curved,  and  sharp.  About  half  a  dozen 
ipeoes  are  described  in  America,  Europe^  and 
ilia.  The  American  water  ouzel  or  dipper 
E.  Mezicana^  Baird ;  0.  AmetieanuSj  Swama.) 
B  about  7^  inchea  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
»f  10^;  the  color  above  is  dark  plumbeous, 
«ler  beneath ;  head  and  neck  with  a  sooty 
urownUnge;  a  concealed  white  spot  above  the 
ront  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  below  it;  in 
oung  birds  the  feathers  beneath,  the  wing 
overts,  and  lesser  ^mlls  are  edged  with  gra^- 
ah  white ;  it  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  dear  ra|>id 
treams  in  the  Bocky  mountains  from  Britiah 
Imerica  to  Mexico.  The  European  ouzel  or 
ipper  (R.  dndut^  Yieill. ;  C.  apuUiciu.  Bechst  J 
I  of  about  the  same  size,  with  the  head  ana 
lind  neck  dark  brown,  the  upper  parts  daric 
ray  with  broad  black  edgings,  throat  and  fore 
eok  white,  and  breast  brownish  red ;  the  fe- 
lalewith  less  deep  tints;  the  young  grayish 
bove,  with  black  edginjps.  A  similar  species 
H.  Adatieoj  Swains.)  is  found  in  northern 


Airia^— -The  ibrat  of  tiie  onaeb  is  compact,  and 
the  motk>ns  and  attitudes  are  like  those  <»  tha 
wrens.  Their  habits  are  very  peculiar,  and 
have  been  accurately  described  by  HacgiUivray 
in  Great  Britain  from  actual  observati<m ;  they 
are  found  dngly  or  in  pairs  m  -mountainous 
districts  on  the  borders  of  streams;  they  seek 
their  food  under  water,  not  plunging  superfi^ 
dally  like  the  kingfisher  or  the  fi^  hawk,  nor 
going  under  firom  the  surface  like  the  ducks, 
but  darting  boldly  into  the  water  from  the 
wing,  diving  to  the  bottom,  and  swimming  and 
running  ali^ut  there  with  great  rapidity,  in 
search  of  aquatic  insects,  lar^.  and  molluski^ 
on  whidi  they  &ed.  The  ouzel  is  said  also  to 
devour  the  spawn  and  fry  of  fishes,  and  on  this 
acoonnty  tiiough  probably  without  reason,  is 
very  generally  persecuted  by  anglers  and  game-^ 
keepers ;  its  pro^pession  under  water  is  by  the 
acdon  of  the  wings,  as  in  many  web-&>oted 
birds;  it  remains  submerged  lor  a  minute  <nr 
two,  swimming  welL  rising  buoyantly  to  the 
snH^use^  and  able  to  dive  again  without  rising 
on  the  wing.  The  fiight  is  direct  and  rapid; 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  perching  on  stones  in  th» 
middle  of  streams,  constantly  moving  the  tail 
up  and  down;  itisa  very  poor  walker;  whea 
wounded,  it  plunges  under  wat^  and  esoapea 
to  the  shore,  stru^Hng  to  the  last  when  taken« 
"Hie  note  is  a  g«itle  warble,  short  and  livdy, 
but  not  resembling  the  full  song  of  the  proper 
thrushes.  It  be|^  to  make  a  nest  about  the 
middle  of  spring,  of  moss  and  leaves,  on  ther 
bank  of  a  stream,  among  the  roots  of  a  tree 
overhanging  the  water,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rod^ 
or  in  a  lM>Ie  in  a  bridge,  dam,  or  wall ;  it  is  of 
large  size,  ardied  over,  and  compactly  built ; 
the  eggs  are  5  or  6,  pure  white,  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  tne  wm^  thrush.  This 
genus  is  considered  intwmediate  between  the 
ant-thrushes  and  thrushes  proper ;  its  short  and 
dense  plumage,  short  wings  and  tail,  and  biU,, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  making  its  way  under 
water,  and  seizing  and  detaching  its  food  from 
submei^ed  stones.  According  to  Maogillivray, 
the  genus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
slender-billed  land  birds  and  the  diving  water 
birds,  as  the  kingfisher  seems  to  unite  the 
former  with  the  plunging  birds  of  the  same 
order.-^The  name  of  ring  ouzel  is  sdven  to  the 
European  thrush  {furdAU  torquatui,  linn.)  from 
its  having  a  broM  white  crescent  across  the 
black  of  the  breast;  and  the  blaoklnrd  (T. 
fnerula^  Liim.)  is  often  also  called  ouzd  in 
Great  Britain. 

OVEN  BUKDf  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
group  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  sub^unily 
AirtMrinm  and  the  £smilyof  creepers,  inhabit* 
m^  the  warm  parts  of  South  America  and  the 
'West  Lidies,  In  the  typical  genus  JumaHu§ 
nrieilL)  the  bill  is  moderate,  slender,  and 
slightly  curved ;  wings  and  tail  moderate,  and 
tarsi  long.  The  red  oven  bird  (F.  n^u$y  Yieill.), 
called  homero  in  La  Plata,  is  about  6  inches 
long,  reddish  above  and  white  below;  it  is  seen 
generally  in  paira^  both  ia  bushy  and  open 
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places  and  near  human  habitadons,  nmning 
rapidly  or  making  short  fiights  from  bnah  to 
bn^  in  search  of  inseots,  espDoially  eoleoptera: 
it  will  also  eat  seeds;  the  note  is  lond  and 
shrill.  The  nest  is  placed  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion on  a  tree,  paling,  window  sill,  or  eren  in 
the  interior  of  a  house ;  both  sexes  work  at  it, 
alternately  bringing  a  lump  of  day,  or  piece 
of  straw  and  twig,  which  tiiey  fashion  into  a 
dome-shaped  stmotnre  like  a  baker^s  oven,  6 
or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  with  walls  about 
an  inch  thick ;  the  opening  is  on  the  side,  and 
near  it  is  a  partition  reaching  nearly  to  the 
roof,  behhid  which  is  an  inner  chamber  in  which 
the  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  deposited  on  feathers  and 
soft  grass.  The  gennsetn«2a(2e9  (Gray)  freqnents 
the  sea  beach,  and  may  often  be  seen  walking 
on  the  masses  of  floating  sea  weed  near  the 
shore ;  some  occasionally  wander  inland,  and 
even  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet  on  the  Cor- 
dilleras ;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  small 
omstaceans  and  mollnsks,  and  seeds.  Other 
genera  are  loehmioi  (Swains.),  of  Brazil ;  eni- 
eomU  (Gray),  in  dry  regions  of  Patagonia  and 
the  barren  Oordilleras ;  Umnomii  (Gould),  on 
the  reedy  borders  of  South  American  lakes, 
climbing  verticaUy  along  the  stems;  geontta 
(Swains.),  on  the  open  san^  plains;  and  etn- 
doeerthia  (Gray),  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
prevailinff  colors  are  red  and  brown,  yaried 
with  black  and  white. 

OVERBEOE,  Friedrioh,  a  German  painter, 
bom  in  Labeck,  July  8, 1789.  He  commenced 
his  artistic  education  in  Vienna  in  1806,  and  in 
1810  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  number  of  young  oompa- 
triots,  who  had  become  convincea  that  a  return 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italian 
masters  could  alone  effect  a  healthfbl  regenera- 
tion of  art  Orerbeck,  who  was  of  a  devout 
and  impresdble  nature,  soon  became  the  soul 
of  the  moTement,  and,  aided  br  Oomelius,  Veit| 
Sohadow,  Pforr,  Schnorr,  and  otiiers,  as  well 
as  by  the  hints  afforded  by  Sdilegel  and  other 
sympathizers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  remarkable  school  of  painting.  A  Madon- 
na painted  in  1811  flrst  brought  him  into  notice 
in  Rome,  and  he  soon  proved  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  his  school  by  the  fi-es- 
ooes  of  "  Joseph  sold  into  Oaptiyity  by  his 
Brethren^  and  the  "Seven  Years  of  Tamine,*^ 
painted  in  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  consul,  IC. 
Bartholdy,  in  which  the  young  German  artists 
executed  their  first  important  works.  Over- 
beck  now  gradually  restricted  himself  to  works 
of  an  exclusively  devotions!  character,  which 
he  strove  to  imbue  with  the  religio-mystio  feel- 
ing of  an  earlier  epoch  in  art  In  like  manner 
he  adopted  the  theological  views  of  his  artistic 
prototypes,  and  in  1814,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral of  his  associates,  abjured  Lutheranism  and 
embraced  the  Roman  Oatholiofkith.  His  life  has 
since  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  Rome  in 
the  practice  of  his  art.  At  first  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  but 
by  degrees  his  followers  either  died,  or  were 


enticed  by  the  more  vigoroes  and 
style  into  which  the  new  Qtnam  kMo- 
panded,  to  renounce  tiie  limited  raft  «f  a^ 
Jects  and  the  severe,  afanost  sicctk,  ^d 
their  master.     Their  places  ksfs  loc  \m 
readily  supplied,  and  Overbeek  now  labon  k 
his  vocation  almost  akne,  bat  witli  m  hm 
enthusiasm  than  when  he  oommeoecd  ]tb«w 
in  Rome  50  years  ago.    Ofhisworbkla^ 
the  revival  of  which  his  exsuqils  grntSriU, 
the  most  remarkable  are  a  series  of  inpiv 
senting  subjects  fh>m  Tssso*i  Ommlmmh' 
hercUa,  executed  in  1817  in  theviDtlMSiik 
Rome,  end  the  ''  Viaon  of  8t  YnaaT  piM 
for  the  church  of  the  Madoiuis  dcgfi  Aiftf 
near  Assisi,  the  latter  of  which  ii  i  iwitorii 
remarkable  ezpooition  of  the  mcnhi  i 
Ghristian  art  as  understood  by  hm.  mp^ 
ture  which  first  gave  him  aEaropia  m^ 
tion  was  the '^Entry  of  OhristiDtoJffviiii* 
completed  in  1824  for  the  Mnstirck  k 
LtibedL  and  which  is  weill  knovi  t^ewp* 
ings.    Other  works  by  him  of  tteriptanlw* 
acter  are  ''Ohrist  beariitf  the  Dm^'Qi 
Ghild  Ohrist  in  the  TempJe,**  *'(lnt  bWv 
littie  OhOdren"  (also  well  loim  t&n^^ 
engravings),  "The  Raising  of  Lm,*  "CW< 
raising  the  Daughter  of  Jsim,"  ^Clri«  ca 
the  Moxmi  of  Olives,"  "  St  Job  vwUi«  ■ 
the  WildemeM,''  «'Moees  sndtbi  Wia(( 
Jetiiro  at  tiie  WeU,*" "  Gaftherisg  tktek* 
^^Hagarin  the  Desert,'*  andtht^'AMttf 
Ely  ah."    His  numerous  "  Hdy  faSbi^  ■* 
JiiJtef, "  Marriage  of  tiie  ^^nrgin,'*  *•  Vi^^«* 
tiie  lily,"  "Three  Kings,''^ ** a  IS«kA* 
"  Assumption  of  the  Vngin,"  ^  "J* 
amples  of  his  manner  of  illDstntiai  tbi  w 
tions  of  the  church.    EQs  msstefpigi^ 
is  the  elaborate  compositioo  in  tbe  mU* 
faistitute  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Msii,  np*^ 
ing  the  tiiumph  of  GhristiaBitj  ia  tktf^is 
which  the  upper  oompartment  iioee«iM)f 
Ohrist  in  the  act  of  blessing,  the  Vm m% 
crowd  of  prophets^  saints,  and  spcww* 
below  are  the  representatives  of  aMejw^ 
tecture,  sculpture,  pidnting,  Ac,  tbetw^" 
most  oases  being  portraits.    Asa  desci'" 
charcoal  and  chalk,  he  is  perhaps  a—^fa^ 
ally  known  than  by  his  paintino;  ttd«p^ 
ings  of  his  "Passion  of  our  lori"  "fg 
lUustrations  fix)m  the  Gospels,**  ^^^ 
series  of  drawings   have  been  tw^  ? 
Rusoheweyh,  Sehifbr,  Amaler,  Kelkr, » 
and  other  German  artists.    He  bat  a*^ 
signed  a  remarkaMe  series  of  eaftocsr** 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  chapd  of  tkt*^ 
Torlonia's  villa  at  Castel-Oandolfc.  O"** 
ally  he  has  attempted  aDegoriosl  fi|«m*" 
ashis"Germania*'and"Italia." 

OVERBURY,  Sib  Tbomas,  •"J^KSl 
tier  and  author,  bom  at  CotBptea-Sw» 
Warwickshire,  in  1581,  died  ia  the  to^" 
London,  Sept  16, 1«18.  He  was  f7«"Si 
Oxford  in  1698,  and  entered  of  ibt  ■3 
Temple,  but  he  soon  forsook  the  ^^^ 
on  the  continent.    In  IWl  he  wait »» *^ 
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)tirgb,  where  he  formed  an  aoqnaintaiioe  with 
Robert  Oarr^  sewer  or  page  in  the  serrice  of 
he  earl  of  Dunbar.  Oarr  was  illiterate,  bnt 
landsome  and  amorons.  Overbnry  added  to 
he  refinement  of  gentle  breeding  the  aooom- 
)lisbment8  of  a  good  education.  He  became 
Parr's  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  wrote  his 
ove  letters,  and  held  all  his  secrets;  and  when 
3arr  removed  to  London  and  became  the  chief 
kvorite  of  James  I.,  Overbnry  shared  his  good 
brtane,  and  in  1608  was  knighted.  In  1609 
le  visited  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
grrote  a  volume  of  "Observations  upon  the 
Jtate  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces"  (1626). 
\rahi,  arrogant,  and  presuming,  he  was  ex- 
)eUed  from  court  for  an  insult  to  the  oueen ; 
)at  his  patron,  who  had  been  created  Yis- 
x>iint  R(K)hester,  procured  his  recall.  Roch- 
ester was  now  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
tAj  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  lord 
)hunberlain  Suffolk  and  wife  of  the  earl  of 
Efleez.  Overbury  assisted  him  with  his  pen  to 
dn  tiie  love  of  the  profligate  countess;  but 
rhen  it  was  proposed,  with  the  approbation 
yt  the  king  and  tne  ladj's  father  and  uncle,  to 
)rocnre  a  divorce  and  marry  her  to  Rochester, 
le  interposed  objections,  denounced  the  lady 
IS  a  strumpet,  wrote  his  poem  of  "  The  Wife" 
o  dissuade  his  patron  from  the  project,  and 
ledared  that  he  could  and  would  throw  an  in- 
roperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  union, 
rhe  countess  in  her  rage  oflTered  £1,000  to  Sir 
David  Wood  to  take  Overbury's  life  in  a  duel ; 
rat  her  uncle  Northampton,  who  was  jealous 
>f  his  influence,  propos^  a  safer  plan  to  get 
ihn  out  of  the  way,  and  caused  a  foreign 
embassy  to  be  offered  him,  which  Rochester 
)er8naded  him  to  refhse.  His  reftisal  was  de- 
dared  a  contempt  of  the  king's  commands,  and 
m  April  21,  1618,  he  was  committed  to  the 
ower.  Here  he  was  conflned  in  one  of  the 
ilosest  dungeons  and  debarred  from  all  com- 
nimication  with  his  friends.  The  lieutenant- 
^vemor  was  removed  to  make  place  for  Sir 
fervis  Elwes,  a  creature  of  Suffolk's,  and  a 
nan  named  Weston  was  employed  by  the 
(onntees  to  be  the  prisoner's  sole  attendant, 
'n  6  monliis  Overbury  died  after  great  suffer- 
ng,  and  with  evenr  indication  of  having  been 
lowly  poisoned.  The  murderers  were  sucoess- 
al  for  a  time  in  defying  public  suspicion.  The 
livorce  was  obtained,  andRochester,  now  raised 
0  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Somerset,  was  married 
0  the  countess.  But  two  years  later,  when 
^iniers  had  become  the  royal  favorite,  Win- 
rood  the  secretary  laid  before  the  king  some 
tvidence  which  had  been  collected  by  Trum- 
Kill,  the  British  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands, 
iod  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  arrested, 
ames  committed  the  investigation  to  Sir  Ed- 
rsrd  Ooke.  The  minor  conspirators,  Weston, 
Qwes,  Franklin,  an  apothecary  who  fhmished 
be  poison,  and  a  woman  named  Turner,  were 
onvioted  and  executed.  The  countess,  on  be- 
aff  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords 
Uaj  84,  1616),  pleaded  guilty,  and  received 


indgment  of  death;  and  her  husband  after  a 
ong  trial  was  sentenced  to  the  same  penalty ; 
but  both  were  pardoned  a  few  days  afterwiurd. 
Somerset  refused  to  accept  less  tiian  a  reversal 
of  judgment,  but  in  1624  he  petitioned  for 
what  he  had  reftised,  and  received  also  a  pen-< 
sion  of  £4,000.  The  fiate  of  Overbury  has 
never  been  satisflBustorQy  ezplidned.  James  is 
not  free  from  a  suspicion  of  complicity  in  his 
death,  but  what  motive  he  could  have  for  wish- 
ing it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  wildest  con- 
jecture.— Overbury  wrote,  beside  Uie  works 
already  mentioned,  a  series  of  "  Characters'* 
and  *^Newes  from  any  whence,  or  Old  Truths 
under  a  Supposal  of  Novelty"  (1614);  "The 
First  and  Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love" 
f  1620),  a  paraphrase  from  Ovid ;  and  "  Orumma 
Men  from  King  James's  Table,  or  his  Table 
Talk"  anS).  &s  style  is  somewhat  over- 
strained, but  he  displays  wit,  ingenuity,  and 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  character. 
There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  wilJi 
a  life  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  in  Mr.  Russell  Smith's 
"Library  of  Old  Authors"  (London,  1866). 

OVERSTONE,  Samxjm.  Jones  Lotd,  baron, 
a  British  financier,  son  of  the  banker  Lewis 
Loyd,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  25,  1796.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1819  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Hythe,  retaining  his  seat  un- 
til 1826.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  paternal  banking  house  of 
Jones,  Loyd,  and  co.,  which  his  commercial 
sagacity  and  intimate  knowledge  of  business 
caused  to  rank  among  the  first  m  Great  Brit- 
ain. Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  financier 
that  he  was  on  various  occasions  consulted 
by  the  government  on  measures  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  it 
has  been  understood  that  some  of  Uie  most 
important  portions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  baz^ 
charter  act  were  suggested  by  him.  In  1850 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Over- 
stone  and  Fotheringay  of  Northamptonshire. 
He  has  long  been  coni^dered  a  leading  author- 
ity on  banking  and  commercial  matters,  and 
both  in  his  legislative  capacity  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  press  has  given  publicity  to  his 
views.  A  collection  <^  h&  papers  has  recently 
beenpublished  in  2  vols,  forpnvate  circulation. 

OYERTON,  a  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on 
Ky.,  drained  by  Ohio's  or  Obed's  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Oumberland,  navigable  by  steam*' 
boats  for  60  m.  in  the  county;  area,  680  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,211,  of  whom  1,066  were 
slaves.  The  sur&ce  in  some  parts  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  generidly  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  622,485  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  68,824  of  oats,  86,791  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 68,752  of  tobacco,  and  104,885  of  but- 
ter. There  were  15  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8 
tanneries,  28  churches,  and  1,728  pupils  attend- 
iug  public  schools.    Capital,  Livingston. 

OVERTURE  at  overPura;  Fr.  <mvertwr$\ 
a  species  of  introductory  symphony  prefixed  to 
an  opera  or  oratorio,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
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mse&t  «a  epitome  or  chancteriitic  flketclu 
its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  FreDckooiii* 
Lullj,  and  in  the  oldest  overtures  the 
.  preceded  b j  a  slow  movement  in  i  time 
and  Closing  in  the  dominant,  was  the  prominent 
featore.  In  this  s^le  were  written  the  over- 
tures of  Handel  and  many  of  his  oontempora* 
ries.  The  overtures  of  modem  composers  fre- 
onently  contain  anat>ches  of  the  leadmg  aira  of 
the  ooera.  Suoh  compositiona  are  sometimea 
call^  programme  overtures.  Overtures  are 
occasionallj  written  on  the  themes  afforded  by 
poetical  or  dramatie  works,  as  Beethoren^i 
overture  to  Goethe's  ''Egmont*^* 

OVEBWISG^  Anou:  a  German  geolo^ 
and  explorer,  bom  in  Hamburff,  July  94, 1^, 
died  Sept  27, 1852,  in  Haduan,  central  Ainca. 
whither  he  had  accompanied  the  expedition  ox 
Richardson  and  BartL     (See  Baste,  Hbs« 

MCH.) 

OVERYSSEL,  or  Otsbusski^  a^vinoe  of 
the  Ketherlands,  bounded  K.  by  Fnesland  and 
Drenthe,  £.  by  Hanover  and  Westphalia^  8. 
and  S.  W.  by  Gelderland,  and  W.  by  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee;  area,  1,282  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
284,488.  The  surface  is  generally  low,  but 
diversified  by  a  few  small  hiBs  localljr  called 
mountains,  and  in  the  E.  part  the  soil  is  orin- 
dpally  marshy.  Large  peat  moors  are  found 
here,  and  in  other  places  tiiere  are  sandv 
heaths.  The  best  Una  is  near  the  TsseL  which 
enters  the  province  firom  Gelderland,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Yechte, 
Schiepbeek,  Zwarte-water,  and  Linde.  The 
Zwarte-water  and  Yssel  are  united  by  a  canaL 
The  jjrovince  contains  several  small  lakes.  The 
principal  productions  are  rye,  buckwheat,  hemp, 
fhiits,  cattle,  and  peat ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton  gooda, 
wickerware,  mats,  andiron.  The  pasture  lands 
are  particularly  rich,  and  cattle  breeding  and 
peat  digging  are  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  fisberiea  and  to  bee  keeping.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  Zwoile,theciH;>- 
ital,  Deyenter,  and  Kampen  are  the  chief  towns. 

OVID  (PuBuus  OvoNTs  Naso),  a  Boman 
poet,  bom  in  Sulmo  in  the  country  of  the 
Pellgni,  March  20.  43  B.  a,  died  in  Tomi  on 
^e  £uzme  S.  of  the  moutii  of  the  Danube, 
A.  D.  18.  He  was  of  an  ancient  equestrian 
fkmily,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  hia 
taste  for  poetry  interfered  so  seriously  with  hia 
professional  studies,  that  the  elder  Saaeca,  who 
had  seen  one  of  his  rhetorical  exercises,  de- 
scribes it  as  Bolutum  earmen  rather  than  an 
argumentative  discourse.  His  father,  believinff 
that  poverty  waa  the  lot  of  poets,  endeavored 
in  vam  to  wean  him  from  these  tastes,  but 
subsequently  allowed  Ovid  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  mdinaUona.  He  accordingly  finished  hia 
education  in  Athena,  and  after  travelling  in 
Asia  and  Sicily  retumed  to  Borne,  where, 
thouffh  it  is  doubtfU  if  he  ever  practised  the 
law,  he  discharged  the  ftinotions  of  Judge  in 


8siv«nd  of  the  minor  covta,  aftd  ^ 
moted  to  be  one  of  the  dscmmiri, « 
over  the  covit  of  the  mntmmmitrL 
Vacer,  Pr^rtina,  Ponticaa^  and 
among  his  intimate  ^nttudtL  aod  1m  l^di 
<9^rtunities  of  hearing  Homceranif  ■  his  sass 
positions.  Yirgfl  he  saw  boi  onnn,  and  GUI- 
lusheknew,bi^notintiBiaMj-  Heww^nan 
married,  hia  first  wife  being  qnick^  pm  a^in 
for  unfuTthfiihiaas,  and  hia  aeoood  hmuam  Am 
was  irkaome  to  the  poet,  wIm  wna  tiisn  m^^ 
cred  of  n  mistrsas  eelebratnd  hgr  haa  waim 
the  name  of  CorinniL  Acoordinc  to  Sdmim 
Apollinaria,  thia  waa  Julia,  thn  pvotficBtndm^ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Aagnataa.  &n  ww  n^ 
doubtedly  a  married  woman  oi  Uch  nnk,  snd 
mi^  be  said  to  have  indtad  Orad  to  his  fan 
ancceasful  attempta  at  elsciae  poeary,  tba  mmim 
called  the  Amorm^  aubaa^uantly  pabfaiheJ  la 
him  in  a  aecond  edition  nndar  die  liiAass 
Amorvm]Jbr%IU^}iWb%  thoraaakef  h»» 
timaoy  with  Corinna.  At  abooi  die  age  «i  M 
he  married  his  8d  wile,  wUh  mham  ha  » 
peara  to  have  lived  h^pllj^and  ^  vhes  ha 
nad  one  child,  a  daughter,  fils  sMaanihane^ 
forth,  if  not  entirely  dwcontlnarf,  wcaa  mm- 
ducted  with  some  regsrd  for  wsfi  JsQ ;  sad  tW 
friendsh^  oi  Atticua  and  oUiMtfHnant  aa^ 
the  regard  and  fiaTor  of  tha  ' 


and  hia  poetical  r^tatioay  maAy 


bv  the  production  of  hia  _.^  . 

AnAmatorim  or  IMArUA 

Am»ri$^  his  tragedy  of  M$dem, 

other  piecea,  rendered  thia  . 

easy^andapeeahla.    Thiatranqnfl 

suddenly  interrupted  in  A.  Dl  8  by 

edict  commanding  the  poet  to 

at  once  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  tha 

country  of  the  Qeta,  and  an  tha  vacy 

of  the  enq>ire.    No  reason  for  this  haai 

which  was  for  life,  thoni^  wilhoaft  tha  loa»^ 

citizenship  or  pr(4>ertv^  waa  aaaifnad,  bar^ 

his  having  published  hia  poem  am  tha  aai^ 

love;  but  it  has  been  Justly  auMaaad  th^  sa 

severe  a  punishment  would  not  naaa  hasa  ia- 

fiicted  for  an  ofifence  of  thw  i 

10  ^ears  previous,  nnlsas  it  had 

pamed  by  another  of  greater  1 

publication  of   the  ^Irs  .iiafsraa  is 

quently  regarded  aa  a  mere  preteit  on  tfe  ] 

of  Augustus,  the  motive  for  ^  ' 

has  long  exercised  the  ingeiiai^  oi 

The  poet  himself  hints  at  I 

however  he  never  meatioas,  aa  tha  real  < 

of  his  punishment    Hia  alleged  ioaiif^a  wtk 

the  emperor'a  daughter  Julia  haa  haan  |aa» 

aumed  to  be  the  ^  error^  in  tpiestkA;  hm.  ^m 

fact  that  she  waa  exiled  mora  than  1*  yassa 

before  Ovid  is  a  auflSdent  rafntation  etf  this 

opinion.    Othera  have  maintained  that  is  w 

die  younger  Julia  with  whom  ha  had  I 

and  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  T 

the  coincidence  of  his  banlahiaat  wiik  htfa 

^vea  ground  for  the  idea.    In  tha  latter  paiaf 

December  Ovid  lalt  Bomafor  aver,  and  ^ar  a 

Joum^  of  nearly  a  year  ranchad  the  j 
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table  ipcrt  to  which  he  was  haaished.  The 
yeople  «moiig  ^om  hte  lot  was  cast  were 
ieareelj  less  rnde  than  thdr  climate.  The 
x>ii8taiit  fdarms  excited  hj  the  incnrsions  c^ 
>arbarian  hordes,  the  anxiety  for  his  health 
md  Bt!Mjy  and  the  absenoe  of  Mends  and 
IkmOy,  rendered  his  existenoe  wretched  in  the 
extreme ;  and  he  never  cemed  to  ofl^r  affeot- 
ng  but  unavailing  snpplicaltions  for  the  im- 
>erial  demeney.  The  pnrsnit  of  litm'atiire 
iflbrded  the  chief  alleviation  to  his  misfor- 
^nes;  and,  beside  applying  the  fhiishing 
k>iiohe8  to  his  Fasti^  he  wrote  dnring  his  «xile 
iie  THstia^  a  record  chiefly  of  his  soflMngs 
md  appeals  for  pardon ;  the  letters  to  his  wtfo 
md  Mends  &  P&nto,  very  similar  in  i^le  and 
mbstance  to  ^e  TrUth;  Uie  i2^,  a  satire ;  and 
lome  other  pieces  not  snfficiently  snbstantialied 
Kt  the  present  day.  His  modest  bearing  and 
iffiible  manners  won  upon  the  dmple  mhabl- 
tants  of  Tomi,  among  whom  he  rendered  hin^ 
jelf  exceedingly  popidsr  by  pnblicly  reciting 
some  poems  composed  in  1^  Cletic  langaiu[e, 
whidi  he  had  succeeded  in  mastering.  He 
lied  in  the  10th  year  of  Ms  exfle,  worn  out  by 

Sef,  anxiety,  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate, 
e  poems  above  mentioned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Medea^  are  composed  in  elegiac  metra, 
which  Ovid  wrote  with  more  facflity  and  ele- 
ranoe  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
thtH^  a  sort  of  poetical  Boman  calendar  with 
ts  appropriate  festivals  and  mvthdogy,  of 
trhicn  the  last  6  books  are  lost,  u  considered 
iie  best  of  them,  and  in  melody  of  rhythm, 
^pigrammatio  brevity  and  point,  and  sldlM  an- 
ithesis,  is  a  model  <:rif  tedmical  excellence.  Wa 
Aief  work  however,  both  in  bnlk  and  preten- 
dons^  was  his  Metamorphmf^  in  16  books, 
imposed  previous  to  his  exile,  and  bnmed  by 
lim  daring  the  hnrry  of  his  departure  from 
!lome,'btit  of  which  copies  had  been  previonsly 
aken  by  his  friends.  It  is  written  in  heroio 
rerse,  and  never  received  the  final  corrections 
)f  its  author ;  but  in  spite  of  frequent  prolixity, 
md  sen  over  indulgence  !n  trite  images  and 
rifling  conceits,  tto  result  <^  a  remarkable  fa- 
;ility  of  oomx>osition,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
he  charm  of  the  narrative,  which,  as  the  title 
lenotes,  includes  such  legends  of  mythology  as 
nvolved  a  transformation,  or  to  overlook  the 
>oetio  beauties  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand 
hronghout  the  work.  His  poems  written  in 
(xile,  though  not  less  skilfhlly  versified,  are  far 
oferior  in  poetic  merit.  SohiBer  characterizes 
hem  as  the  offspring  of  necessitv  rather  thsoi 
•f  inspiration,  but  Gibbon  has  well  pointed  out 
heir  value  as  illustrations  of  the  human  mind 
tnder  singular  and  affecting  circumstances, 
lie  lost  tragedy,  Medea^  of  which  but  two  lines 
emain,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  anti- 
uity,  the  poet's  masterpiece. — Of  the  numer- 
ins  complete  editions  of  Ovid,  the  more  re- 
larkable  are  the  editio  princep$  by  Balthazar 
Lzoguidi  (2  fols.  fol.,  Bologna,  1471),  the  Al- 
ine edition  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Venice,  1602),  the 
Hzevhr  edition  by  Heinsius  (S  vds.  12mo.,  Ley- 


den,  1689),  the  Delphin  edition  (4  vols.  4to., 
Lyons,  1689),  Burmann's  edition,  esteemed  the 
best  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1787),  and  Bur- 
mann*8  text  with  Bentley's  MS.  emendations 
(6  vols.  6vo.,  Oxford.  1826).  There  are  also  a 
numberofe^ons  of  separate  pieces.  Of  trans- 
lations of  his  works  nearly  every  ihm>pean 
language  possesses  an  abundance.  The  most 
esteemed  metrical  ver^on  of  the  Metamorphc$(B9 
in  Engli^  is  that  ^'  translated  by  the  most  emi^ 
nent  hands,^  hicluding  Dryden,  Addison,  Oon- 
greve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  ^h- 
ers  (fol.,  London,  1717),  of  which  many  edi- 
tions have  appeared.  The  version  of  Gfeorge 
Bandys  (fol.,  London,  1626),  translated  on  the 
banks  of  James  river  in  Virginia,  deserves 
mention  as  the  first  work  of  any  note  composed 
in  America.  The  Ars  Amatoria  and  Heroidm 
iiave  in  Hke  manner  been  versified  hj  several 
of  the  preceding  translators,  and  Marlowe  kdA 
"Others  have  also  tried  their  hands  upon  ti^em. 
Bir  Thomas  Overbury  paraphrased  the  Sm\»' 
dia  AmortB^  and  a  traiislation  of  the  Ibati  hr 
J.  Gower  was  pnl^shed  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
A  literal  prose  translation  of  all  the  poems,  by 
H.  T.  Biley,  forms  8  vols,  of  Bohn's  ^^  Olasdccd 
Libiyy.^* 

OVIEDO,  a  N.  province  of  Spain,  nearly 
identical  wfth  the  ancient  principality  of  Astu- 
rias,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  £•  bv 
tiie  province  of  Santander,  S.  by  Leon,  and  W. 
%y  liUgo ;  extreme  length  147  m.,  breadth  68 
'm. ;  area,  8,674  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  666,216. 
(See  AsrinaAs.)— Ovudo,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  situated  upon  rising  ground  near 
the  K.  bank  of  the  river  Nalon,  about  20  m.  S. 
S.  W.  firom  the  small  port  of  G\)on  on  the  bay 
of  Bisci^,  and  246  m.  IT.  N.  W.  from  Madrid : 
pop.  in  1860,  10,600.  It  is  a  fine  town,  and 
has  an  admirable  Gothic  cathedral  built  in  the 
14th  centuiy,  and  a  university  with  a  library 
of  12,000  volumes.  There  ate  11  public  foun- 
tains supplied  with  water  brought  into  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct  supported  upon  41  arches. 
Oviedo  is  tiie  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Key's  troops  in  1809,  and  aft^i^ard  by  those 
of  Bonnet 

OVIEDO  Y  VALDE8,  Gohxalo  FsBirAimxz 
VB,  a  Spanirii  chronicler,  boni  in  Madrid  in 
1478,  died  hi  Yalladolid  in  1667.  He  was  of 
noble  descent,  spent  several  years  of  his  boy- 
hood at  court,  and  was  present  In  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war.  In  1614  ho 
was  sent  to  San  Domingo  as  supervisor  of  gold 
emeltings,  and  passed  there  almost  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  fife,  holding  various  offices 
and  occasionaily  rerisitang  Spun.  Having  been 
appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  with 
authority  to  demura  from  ^e  Spanish  Ameri- 
can governors  whatever  documents  he  needed, 
he  composed  a  **  Natural  and  General  History 
of  the  Indies,'*  in  60  books,  21  of  which  were 
publi^ed  in  Seville  in  1686,  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion is  now  in  progress  at  Madrid.  Tnis  work 
was  denounced  by  Las  Oasas  as  little  better  than 
fiibulous;  but  Las  Oasas  was  a  bitter  oiemy  of 
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the  author,  whom  he  aooiued  of  rapadtj  and 
oroeltj  in  his  gOYemment.  In  his  79th  year 
Oyiedo  finiahed  his  yalnahle  work  entitled  Lom 
guinquagenai^  in  which  he  ^ves  under  the  form 
of  dialogaes  a  full,  gossippmg,  and  anecdotical 
account  of  all  the  principal  persona  of  Spain  of 
his  time.  It  is  still  in  MS.  in  the  royal  librarr 
at  Madrid.  He  also  wrote  chronicles  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  and  Oharles  V. ;  and  a  life 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  attribnted  to  him. 

O WEGO,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  Tioga 
00.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Sosqaehanna  river  at  the 
month  of  Owego  creek ;  pop.  of  the  township 
in  1855,  8,828 ;  of  the  village,  8,041.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  agricultural  and 
lumber  district,  and  has  an  active  and  increas- 
ing trade.  It  contains  manufactories  of  steam 
engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  and  flour, 
plaster,  and  woollen  milla,  the  Owego  acad- 
emy, a  female  seminary,  2  banks,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  18  churches,  vix. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con- 
gregational, 1  EpiBOopaL  6  Methooist,  2  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Roman  Catholic,  1  union,  and  1 
Wesleyan  Methodist  The  Susquehanna  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  240  feet  long.  It  is  on  the 
line  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  is 
connected  with  Ithaca  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sus- 
quehanna railroad. 

OWEN.  I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Kentucky  river,  and  N.  by  Eagle  creek ; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,444, 
of  whom  1,514  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  a  fertile  soiL  The  produo- 
tions  in  1850  were  682,870  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  22,794  of  wheat,  46,680  of  oats,  28,878 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  746,871  of  tobacco.  There 
were  12  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  20 
churches,  and  485  pupils  attendins  public 
schools.  Capital,  Owenton.  II.  A  S.  W.  co. 
of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  West  fork  of  White 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m. ;  poo.  in  1860,  14,808.  Its  soil  is 
fertUe,  especially  near  ihe  borders  of  the 
streams.  It  contains  extensive  and  very  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  764,029  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,- 
827  of  wheat,  58,789  of  oats,  2,176  tons  of  hay, 
and  89,581  lbs.  of  wool  There  were  29  grist 
miUs,  9  saw  mills,  20  churches,  and  1,168  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Spencer. 

OWEN,  John,  a  British  writer  of  Latin  epi- 
grams, bom  in  Armon.  Caernarvonshire,  about 
1560,  died  in  1622.  Efe  is  called  in  Latin  Ove- 
nus,  or  Audotous.  He  received  a  fellowship 
at  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1584,  and  took  the 
degree  of  lLB.  in  1590.  In  the  following 
year  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  tauffht 
schooL  Among  continental  scholars  of  his 
time  he  was  called  the  ^^  British  Martial,^^  such 
was  the  happiness,  point,  and  lingoistio  purity 
of  the  Latin  epigrams  by  which  he  became  dia- 
tinguished.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  some- 
times employed  his  wit  against  the  Boman 
Catholic  church,  which  caused  his  disinherit- 
ance at  the  hands  of  a  rich  unde,  and  gave  the 
collection  of  his  epigrams  in  1654  a  place  in 


the  Ini§3  Bmurgmf§rim.    Tba1  _ 

them  is  that  by  Benoiiard  (FarK  17M). 
lations  into  English  were  mauls  by  Vksi 
Packe,  and  Harvey,  thai  br  tba  ksa  wmai 
author  being  the  most  completa. 

OWEN,  JoBV,  an  Eni^ish  praaete  mi 
sehoUur,  bom  in  Stadham,  OxiwilAiia  m 
1616,  died  in  London,  Aug.  M,  1661^  tU  r» 
descended  from  a  promiiieiit  laailly  d  5<rU 
Wales.  His  preooooos  geniiia  mad  \m  ihm* 
for  knowledge  were  so  marked,  that  at  iht  ifi 
of  12  he  was  entered  at  Qocoi^a  eoOt^  Us- 
ford,  reoeiving  his  bachelor's  degree  at  11  «i 
his  master's  degree  at  19.  In  tlMasifwtfj  kt 
became  noted  not  only  for  hia  dt%aee  ■ 
study  and  mastery  of  the  anciert  tnapiib  h« 
also  for  skill  and  vigor  in  athleiie  spuria  1W 
lead  which  he  took  in  rssistiEv  Arcttaiif 
Laud's  new  academical  rf^lsrtoM  braapit 
upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  hi^  ckvek  fm}, 
and  alienated  the  unde  to  whose  ptatiwHf  im 
advancement  thus  far  had  been  in  •aam  bmi- 
nre  due.  He  was  compeUed  to  leave  hm  pkn 
at  Oxford,  to  accept  cmers  in  the  dwidk«  mi 
to  support  himself  by  private  ffsfhiaf  ssii  by 
ofSdatmg  as  chsplain,  first  to  Sr  Bohcrt  Dtor^ 
mer  of  i^oot,  ana  afterward  to  Lsti  T 
In  this  period  Owen's  mind  was  ^ 
cised  by  doubts  concerning  hi 
and  his  duty  in  the  crisis  ia 
which  resulted  finally  in  his  opea  i 
the  ride  of  the  parliament 
and  his  adoption  of  noncon 
The  type  of  faith  which  he 
Calvinism,  and  his  first  work,  the  "^Diitfk^ti 
Arminianism"  (1642),  waa  hailed  as  thesip  if 
reaction  against  that  wide  spread  humj-  b 
reward  for  thb  service  to  the  orthodai  <fli^ 
he  received  the  living  of  Fordhasa  ia  I^a. 
where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  kalt  mi 
ffsined  great  fame  aa  a  pulpit  orator.  T^ 
nme  was  increased  when  he  risaofrf  to  ^ 


larger  neighborinff  town  of  Cna^i shall;  mi 
the  change  which  he  here  made  msa  tbcF^»^ 


byterian  to  the  Independent  form  of  i 
govenmient  only  made  him  more  poyrii 
the  messes,  and  with  the  party  risog  ia  ff^^ 
In  April,  1646,  he  was  first  called  to  previW^ 
fore  the  parliament,  and  his  ability  was  m  em^ 
spicuous  that  he  was  frequently  wmmammA  » 
preach  to  that  assembly,  and  had  tho  dsnf*- 
ous  honor  of  sddreesing  them  oa  the  day  i^ 
the  execution  of  Charlee  L    CroonrcO  f 


him,  took  him  as  private  chsplain  on  hm  mi^ 
ditions  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and,  whm  W 
had  received  the  ofSoe  of  dean  in  < 
college,  made  liim  in  addition  the 
oellor  of  the  university.  Thoogh  his  i 
tration  came  in  a  time  of  bitter  tbinliffc 
contest,  he  gained  the  good  will  of  all  b«  i* 
conciliating  manners,  and  waa  able  to  miim 
hatreds,  to  prevent  outbreaks,  and  to  auHi 
plish  important  reforms.  The  6  years  ia  «i & i 
he  held  this  office  were  yean  of  great  F 
and  pastoral  activity ;  he  prf  ached  oom 
and  pnbliahed  several  of  hia  i 
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works,  reoeiyiiig  moreoYer  In  1668  the  degree 
of  D.D.  The  favor  which  he  had  enjoyed  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  oontinQe  wiUi  the 
proteotor*8  son  and  Bucoessor.  Preshyterian 
opposition  deprived  him  of  hia  vice-chancellor- 
ship, and  at  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from 
Mb  deanery,  and  constrained  to  retire  to  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  purchased  a  small  estate, 
and  lived  for  a  time  in  quiet.  His  passion  for 
preaching  nevertheless  continued ;  and  in  spite 
of  risks  and  prohibitions,  and  even  attacks  upon 
his  house  by  the  royalist  soldiers,  he  persevered 
in  addressing  assemblies  of  his  friends,  and  in 
expounding  the  principles  of  that  Savoy  con- 
fewion  which  he  had  assbted  in  preparing.  In 
a  visit  to  London  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  from  whom  he  received  tempt- 
ing offers.  In  the  period  of  toleration  from 
1667  to  1670,  he  took  charge  of  an  important 
congregation  in  Leadeohall  street,  London,  to 
which  his  reputation  and  eloquence  largely 
added,  securing  the  &vor  of  many  of  the  no- 
bility, and  even  for  a  time  of  the  king  and  his 
Catholic  brother.  He  had  repeated  interviews 
with  Charles  II.  Though  Owen's  constitution 
was  naturally  robust,  he  had  so  strained  it  by 
excessive  labor  that  it  fidled  prematurely,  and 
the  last  12  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  weak- 
ness and  pain.  His  work  on  the  *^  Glory  of 
Christ"  was  hdrdly  prenared  for  the  press  when 
its  author  finally  y  ieldea  to  his  disease.  He  was 
buried  at  Bunhill  fields,  where  his  grave  is  still 
conspicuously  marked.  In  personal  appearance, 
Owen  was  tall,  handsome,  dignified,  and  cour- 
teous, and  his  royalist  enemies  all  confessed  the 
ftaoination  of  his  manners.  His  strictness  of 
opinion  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  just  and 
kind  to  opponents.  He  kept  open  house,  uded 
poor  students,  and  distributed  &vor8  to  the  Pres- 
oyterians,  even  when  he  denounced  their  prin- 
ciples. Hb  learning  was  vast  and  accurate,  not 
only  in  Christian  divinitjr,  but  in  rabbinical 
lore  and  in  the  classics.  The  reputation  of  his 
oratory  is,  it  must  be  said,  hardly  justified  by 
the  style  of  his  published  writings,  which,  with 
all  their  wealth  of  thought  and  scholarship,  are 
often  dry,  verb<Me,  and  tedious.  Much  of  it, 
no  doubt,  was  owin^  to  his  gifts  of  voice  and 
manner.  But  even  m  the  matter  of  style  his 
writings  will  compare  fkvor^ly  with  those  of 
other'ruritan  divines.  He  had  a  reputation  in 
other  countries  than  his  own,  was  at  one  time 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  Holland,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  emigrating  to  New  In- 
land by  an  express  order  of  the  council.  The 
familiar  title  applied  to  him  by  his  Puritan 
brethren  was  the  **  prince  of  divines."  Owen's 
works  are  very  voluminous  and  on  a  great 
number  of  subjects.  There  were  7  volumes  in 
folio,  20  in  quarto,  and  80  in  octavo.  The  last 
edition  was  publie^ed  in  Edinburgh  in  24  vols. 
8vo.  (1869). 

OWEN,  RiOHABD,  a  British  comparative 
anatomist  and  palsoontologbt,  born  in  Lancaster 
in  1804.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  na- 
val service  as  a  middiipman  on  board  the  frigate 


Tribune ;  but  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 
eral peace  in  1815  he  returned  to  his  stucues, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Baxen- 
dale,  a  surgeon  in  Lancaster.  In  1824  he  at- 
tended m^ical  lectures  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  during  a  year*s  residence  in 
that  city  acquired  under  the  instructions  of 
Dr.  Barclay  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy.  Repairing  in  1825  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice 
of  Abemethy,  then  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  who 
employed  him  in  the  dissecting  room  as  pro- 
sector. In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  from  want  of 
adequate  professional  employment  procured  the 
appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  m  the  navy. 
He  was  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  career 
by  the  advice  of  Abemethy,  who  with  charac- 
teristic roughness  told  him,  if  he  went  to  sea, 
he  would  *^go  to  the  devil  at  once."  Owen 
took  the  hint  and  remained  on  shore,  and 
shortly  after  by  the  assistance  of  Abemethy 
was  appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  Hunte- 
rian  museum,  then  deposited  in  the  college  of 
surgeons.  This  invaluable  collection,  the  chief 
labor  of  Hunter's  life,  had  so  loug  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  obscurity,  that  at  the  time  of 
Owen's  appointment  its  existence  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  public.  Its  preservation  from 
injury  or  the  effects  of  time  or  neglect  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Olift,  for  many  years  the 
assistant  of  the  founder,  and  who  had  twice 
superintended  its  removal  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  frail  and  delicate  preparations 
of  which  it  in  great  part  consisted,  ^o  at- 
tempt however  had  been  made  to  render  tilie 
museum  of  practical  use  to  science  by  prepar- 
ing a  catalogue  of  its  conteuts ;  and  the  oestmo- 
tion  of  Hunter's  manuscripts  and  memoranda 
by  his  brother-in  law.  Sir  Everard  Home,  seemed 
to  render  the  task  hopeless.  Nevertheless 
Owen  applied  himself  to  it  with  unremitting 
industry,  and  in  coijunction  with  Mr.  Clift  pro- 
duced the  catalogue  of  the  pathological  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  (2  vols.  4to.,  1880),  and 
that  of  the  monsters  and  malformations  (4to., 
1881),  both  comprising  descriptions  of  the  speci- 
mens, but  not  histories  of  the  cases.  Thence- 
forth Mr.  Clift  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
care  of  the  museum,  leaving  Owen  to  pursue 
his  labors  in  cataloguing  the  rest  of  its  contents 
alone.  Between  1838  and  1840  the  latter  pro- 
duced the  elaborate  **  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series 
of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (6  vols.  4to.),  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  which  is  well  illus- 
trated in  his  own  statement  contained  in  the 
5Ui  volume.  *^  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  '*  to 
reason  correctly  upon  toe  stracture  of  a  de- 
tached organ,  unless  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  the  organization,  and  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  species,  be  known ;  but  to  this 
end  the  name  of  the  species  from  which  the 
detached  organ  was  derived  is  indispensable; 
without  this  fact  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
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lAaborately  disMoted  specfawn  oan  jMd  Utile 
Btttis&otory  inf<H*Biatioii,  and  to  deteniiiB#  it  be- 
came, therefore,  the  first  and  most  eeeential  elep 
in  die  formation  of  ^e  catalogue  <^  the  physle- 
logioal  speoimais.  This  part  of  thi^  nistonr 
has,  in  most  eases,  been  effected  by  a  oorapan- 
eon  of  the  Honterian  preparations  with  reoeot 
dissections.'*  This  brief  statement,  as  has  been 
weU  obsored,  "  giyes  the  key  to  the  fiad  cC 
monogn^s  and  other  papers  whidi  ProC  Owen 
has  been  able  to  contnbnte  to  the  transaotioDs 
of  the  societies  devoted  to  spedfic  brandiea  el 
natoral  history ;"  fn*,  while  disseotiiw  the  spe- 
cimens necessary  to  identify  those  of  Himter, 
he  was  omstantly  opening  new  paths  of  inqniry 
and  making  disooreries,  the  results  of  which 
bear  testimony  to  *'an  activity  s^dom  eqnalled. 
perhaps  never  snrpassed.''  The  dissection  of 
so  many  animals  also  ensbled  him  to  add  many 
preparations  suppling  links  in  the  Hnnterian 
series ;  and  the  account  of  these  contribntions^ 
as  w^  as  of  those  from  other  sources,  must  be 
added  to  the  descriptions  of  the  8,790  Hnnte- 
risn  specimens  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
!ab<Hr  which  roamly  occogied  the  first  10  years 
of  his  scientific  career.  The  materials  and  soff- 
gestions  t^ns  acquired,  to  the  number  of  whioa 
each  succeeding  year  largely  added,  have  been 
employed  chi^y  to  fUustrate  4  great  d^)art- 
ments  of  natural  science,  viz.:  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  zoology,  nabeontolcgy, 
and  transcendental  antttomy  ana  physiology. 
A  brief  recapitulation  c^  his  labors  in  each  of 
these  departments  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  this  article.  As  an  anatomist  he  has  extended 
his  labors  over  the  4  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  siving  more  attention  to  the  verte- 
brates, and  particularly  to  its  chief  divisS^Mi, 
the  mammalia,  than  to  either  of  the  otiiers. 
Among  his  papers  on  1^  mammalia,  those  de- 
voted to  the  quadrumana,  tiie  camivora,  and 
the  marsupialia  are  the  fullest  and  most  impor- 
tant To  the  ^Proceedings  of  the  Zodogical 
Society"  he  contributed  papers  *'  On  the  Anato- 
mj  of  the  Orang  Outai^,'*  **On  the  Cranium 
of  the  Orang  Outang,^  *^0n  the  Comparative 
Osteology  of  the  Orang  and  Chimpansee,''  im, : 
and  to  the  "Transactions''  a  series  entitlea 
**  Osteological  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Chimpansee,"  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  tiie  gorilla  of  western  Africa  was  first  fblly 
described.  His  researches  among  the  camivora 
have  extended  to  the  Thibet  bear,  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  seal,  and  many  other  animals,  whose 
anatomy  he  has  studied  with  eroedal  reference 
to  extinct  forms  of  the  same  family.  In  tUs 
manner  the  sloths  and  armadillos  have  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
megatherium,  the  mylodon,  and  similar  crea- 
tures of  an  earlier  epoch.  The  marsupialia 
have  formed  a  distinct  and  important  study 
with  him,  and  their  position  among  the  mam- 
malia has  been  determined  by  observations  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  papers  scattered 
through  the  **  Philosophical  Transaetions,"  tlie 


^Trannotionscf  the  SMiotlHd  fiiNto,"^ 
tiie  '' Reports"  of  the  Britkhamiitiea.  h 
also  published  ^'Outlines  of  the  < 
of  lursupialia."  An  aoooaat  of  Ui  i 
tion  for  a  fourfold  diviskin  of  the  i 
based  upon  the4  leadhignodiiiflitei«rAi 
cerebral  syston,  will  be  fouid  ia  Os  trtA 
KimfATJA.  His  researches  OMOg  tk  ln^ 
reptUea^and  fishea,  bodi  wUh  rei^  to  te 
daasification  and  thefar  eonaecttoa  vHkaiM 
species,  have  been  not  less  renarksUt:  mi  to 
oonneotion  wHh  this  braneh  of  hto  kknb 
has  opened  a  rich  Md  of  inqoiryMnf  toi 
extinct  birds  e(  New  Zealand,  mokim  to  *i 
discovery  <^  the  gigantic  gemidiDif^ilft 
many  of  its  meciea,  and  several  UnM  psai 
The "« Transaetions"  abrre  dted,  aai  tk  "^ 
dopsBdia  of  Anatomy  and  njMo^.^mm 
abundant  evidences  of  the  atUatMa  k  ha 
^ven  to  the  invertebrate  aDimaia,tkniliih 
and  articnlate  animak  having  Umnmmd 
with  particular  oare.  His  ^'lioMiraii 
Pearly  Nantihis,"  publkhed  k  iatt»«Mdii; 
a  descripti<Mi  of  tta  anatomy,  mA  •  mftm 
fora  new  ckasificatkn  of  the iiarflf tfapk- 
lopodous  moUuskBi  waa  fbDoved  If*  kpv> 
tant  series  of  papers  on  the  am  i#A  k 
the  in  vestigations  above  aDodfli  to  k  nsii  ^ 
quent  use  of  the  ndcroseope.  aal  VII  «•  tf  Ik 
founders  and  the  first  pnmk^^  tk  atee* 


acopical  society;  anditktohtotoMgat»' 
ployment  of  tfak  iMtnnnent  tkl  vt  ■•  k 
debted  fbr  a  aeriea  of  observatioDi«aAe«» 
ture  of  the  teeth  of  anfanala^k  aeeoiteivk 

which  he  in  1849  divided  the  wamOA^ 
two  dasaee,  the  monopbvodonti,orteiP^ 
rating  aafai^e  set  of  teeu,  and  die ^pbydA 
wy^geneifatetwoaeita.  Themo*kaw«JJ; 
suite  d:  these  reeeanhea  were  eBboM ■■ 
••Odontography"  (S  vol*  8n^  LoakB»»»; 
'45),  a  work  embradng  withk  in  wf>* 
dental  eoonomy  of  the  whok  aaiMl  ^^TS 
and  ilhistrated  with  numerous  drawfaffk 
niicrosoq>ic  appearanoe  of  the  teeUt «  ""^ 
It  is,  however,  as  a  pakwtitotogi^  Mk 
Owen  k  nerhaps  best  known  lo  <!•■•• 
tlfic  worid,  and  hk  rcnearohfi  k  tk  kk» 
plored  field  of  extinci  anfanal  MfcwwMig 
suffice  to  stamp  him  as  a  pwfc— ^"f^S 
Employinff  hk  knowkdge  of  the  M^y* 
living  anmiak  to  detenalBe  the  w*** 
those  which  no  longer  exist,  he  haiflin*"** 
numerous  extinct  fimilks  of  '••^•^r 
exktence  of  w) 
even  sunnked; 

previsions  were  iwumwi  wi  •  ^^"^"^'t^z.^ 
nagment  of  a  bone,  subsequiaitieswiM"^ 
discoveries  have  amplv  conflnaed  mi^ 
Hk  anatomical  knowledge  iM"*^*^ 
grapple  with  difficuH  suljeds,  sad  ttM 
of  palfldontology  exhibits  no  r 


I  extinct  fimines  or  '•"^T;; 

of  which  had  not  pw**5l*f 

nrised;   and  In  iM*"»^f]?^r 

I  were  founded  on  a  *»•?"*  *3 


results  than  hk  descriptions  of  the  eajP^ 
structure  of  the  cheirotherivm  or  «f  J*^ 


species  of  the  great  fknUy  of  < 
publications  In thk departtoept wsg**^ 
tory  comprke  a  "Hktoiy  of  Wm  *^ 
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Cammols  and  Birds^^  (8ro.,  London^  1846),  oon- 
ainmg  the  description  of  nearly  150  species,  a 
ELTge  number  of  which  were  discovered  hj  him- 
elf ;  a  "  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  ex- 
ixtinet  gigantic  Sloth  (Mylodan  Bohttsttui)^  with 
)b9ervation8  on  the  Osteology,  Natural  AflSni- 
ies,  and  Probable  Habits  of  the  Megatheroid 
^imals  in  General"  (4to.,  1842);  a  "His- 
ory  of  the  British  Fossil  Reptiles"  (4to.,  1848- 
55) ;  beside  reports  on  the  saurian  reptiles 
ind  numerous  papers  on  the  reptilia  found 
a  different  geological  formations  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  dinomidcBy  and  on  various  &m- 
lies  of  mammalia,  published  in  the  ^*  Transac- 
ions"  of  the  zoological  society  and  in  the 
*  Proceedings"  of  the  British  association  for 
he  advancement  of  science  and  of  the  palsBon- 
ographical  society.  Among  the  numerous 
keletons  he  has  put  together  are  those  of  the 
nylodon  and  glyptodon,  both  of  which  were 
irst  described  by  him.  In  the  department  of 
ranscendental  anatomy  Mr.  Owen  was  the 
irst  to  develop  the  idea  of  Oken,  which  had 
>een  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  distrust 
>y  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists,  that  the  typi- 
iy  form  of  the  skeleton  in  the  higher  animals 
3  the  vertebra.  His  works  "  On  the  Arche- 
ype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
on,  with  Tables  of  the  Synonymes  of  the  Ver- 
ebral  Elements  and  Bones  of  the  Head  of 
wishes,  Reptiles,  Birds.  Mammals,  and  Man*' 
1848),  and  "On  the  Nature  of  Limbs"  (8vo., 
1849),  are  considered  to  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  general  plan  in  the  structure  of 
lie  skeleton  of  the  vertebrata.  On  other  sub- 
jects embraced  within  the  labors  of  the  phi- 
osophioal  or  transcendental  school  of  anato- 
nists  he  is  considered  a  firstrate  authority,  his 
riews  being  "  that  there  is  in  the  history  of 
;reation  a  progress  from  the  general  to  the 
(pedal ;  that  th^  lower  and  more  incomplete 
orms  of  animals  were  first  created ;  and  that 
he  higher  forms  have  been  the  last  to  appear 
>n  the  surface  of  the  earth."  In  1836  Mr. 
>wen  was  appointed  Hunterian  professor  at 
be  royal  college  of  surgeons,  in  the  place  of 
^ir  Charles  Bell,  in  which  capacity  he  deliv- 
ired  several  courses  of  lectures,  embracing  the 
vbole  animal  kingdom,  and  containing  a  re- 
umS  of  his  previous  labors  on  the  structure 
ind  classification  of  animals.  These  were  pub- 
ished  under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  Com- 
>arative  Anatomy"  (2d  edition,  1853).  In  1856 
le  was  appointed  chief  of  the  natural  history 
lepartment  of  the  British  museum,  which  po- 
ition  he  still  holds,  giving  in  connection  wiUi 
t  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history, 
^ot  the  least  useful  of  his  labors  have  been 
hose  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sani- 
ary  condition  of  large  towns,  which  his  efforts 
lave  tended  greatly  to  improve.  He  was  one 
f  the  comnussioners  of  inquiry  into  Smithfield 
larket,  and  successfully  urged  its  removal, 
le  has  received  the  royal  and  Copley  medal& 
nd  yarious  honors  from  seats  of  learning,  and 
)  a  member  of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of 
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the  world.  He  is  also  in  the  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion, and  has  a  residence  in  one  of  the  royal 
houses  in  Bushy  park.  A  list  of  his  publica- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  Bihliographia  Zoolo- 
gvB  et  Geologim  of  the  Ray  society,  and  extend- 
ed notices  of  his  labors  are  contained  in  the 
"Quarterly  Review"  for  1862-'3,  in  which  it  is 
justly  said :  "  From  the  sponge  to  the  man  no 
form  of  animal  life  has  escaped  his  researches, 
and  he  has  thrown  light  on  each  subject." 

OWEN.  I.  RoBEBT,  an  Englbh  social  re- 
former, bom  in  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire, 
in  1771,  died  there,  Nov.  19,  1868.  Although 
the  son  of  poor  parents,  he  received  a  respect- 
able education.  He  entered  upon  commercial 
life,  and  when  14  years  old  procured  a  situa- 
tion in  London,  where  he  so  recommended 
himself  by  his  talents  for  business,  that  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  partner  in  a  cotton  mill, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  the  Chorlton 
mills  near  Manchester.  Prospering  in  this 
undertaldng,  he  married  in  1801  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  Dale,  a  Glasgow  manufacturer, 
and  afterward  assumed  the  charge  of  a  large 
cotton  factory  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  be- 
longing to  his  father-in-law.  Here  he  intro- 
duced a  system  of  reform  (see  Lanabk)  which 
proved  for  a  time  highly  successful.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  more  extensive  social 
evils,  and  published  in  1812  "  New  Views  of 
Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of  Hu- 
man Character;"  and  subsequently  a  "Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World,"  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed a  theory  of  modified  communism,  insisting 
on  an  absolute  equality  in  all  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  superiority,  even  that 
of  capital  and  intelligence.  By  the  aid  of  his 
immense  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  distribute 
a  large  number  of  tracts  developing  his  pecu- 
liar views,  and  soon  had  everywhere  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  followers.  But,  attacked  on 
all  sides,  and  particularly  by  the  religious 
press,  he  set  out  in  1823,  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Kent,  for  the  United  States, 
where  he  determined  to  found  at  his  own  cost 
a  communist  society ;  and  with  this  view  he 
bought  from  Rapp  the  settlement  of  New  Har- 
mony in  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
embracing  80,000  acres  of  land  and  dwell- 
ings for  2,000  persons.  The  scheme,  however, 
proved  an  utter  fdlure,  and  in  1827  he  returned 
to  England,  where  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  attended  by  a  similar  result  were  made 
at  Orbiston  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Tytherley  in 
Hampshire.  He  succeeded  no  better  in  estab- 
lishing a  "  labor  exchange"  in  London,  in  con- 
nection with  a  bazaar  and  bank.  In  1828  he 
went  to  Mexico  on  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  his  experiment  there, 
but  effected  nothing.  His  ill  success,  however, 
neither  weakened  his  confidence  nor  lessened 
his  activity,  and  during  the  reminder  of  his 
life  he  constantly  appeared  before  the  public 
as  a  lecturer  and  journalist.  His  ideas  are  most 
clearly  developea  in  his  "  Lectures  on  a  New 
State  of  Society,"  "Essays  on  the  Formation 
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of  Hnman  Character,"  and  "  Outline  of  the  Ra- 
tional System."  and  especiallj  in  his  principal 
work,  "The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World," 
in  which  he  came  forward  as  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  religion  and  society  according  to 
reason.  He  and  his  followers,  the  so  called 
Owenites,  became  in  1827  the  soul  of  ihe  labor 
leagnes,  out  of  which  sprang  the  chartist  move- 
ment. During  his  last  years  he  was  a  believer 
in  spiritualism,  and  published  several  conver- 
sations held  with  Bei^jamin  Franklin  and  other 
persons.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  found  infant  schools,  and  through 
him  they  were  introduced  into  England.  U. 
RoBSBT  Dalb,  an  American  author  and  poli- 
tician, eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New 
Lanark  in  1604.  He  accompanied  his  father 
to  America,  and  there  remained.  Embracing 
the  political  views  of  the  democratic  party,  he 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Indiana 
from  1843  to  1847,  and  was  sent  in  1858  to 
Naples  by  I^esident  Pierce  as  charg6  d^afiaires, 
which  station  he  held  until  1858.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  regents.  He  has  written  several 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  New 
Views  of  Society"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1825) ; 
and  "Hints  on  PubUo  Architecture,"  with  118 
illustrations,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution (4to.,  New  York,  1849).  His  last 
work,  entitled  "Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries 
of  Another  World"  (Philadelphia,  1859),  is  a 
collection  of  stories  of  supernatural  events, 
claimed  to  be  well  authenticated.  HI.  David 
Dale,  an  American  geologist,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Laaarkshire,  Scotland,  June 
24, 1807,  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  Nov.  18, 
1860.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother  Rob- 
ert Dale  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  in  1826, 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  settlement 
established  by  the  latter  in  New  Harmony. 
He  subsequently  passed  two  years  in  studying 
ffeology  and  other  branches  of  natural  science 
in  Europe,  and  in  1883  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States.  In  1885  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Ohio 
medical  college,  and  two  years  later  was  em- 
ployed by  the  legislature  of  Lidiana  to  make  a 
geological  reconnoissance  of  the  state,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  published  in  a  small  work 
of  which  a  reprint  appeared  in  1859.  He  sub- 
sequently, under  instructions  from  the  gen- 
eral land  office,  made  a  minute  examination  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa;  and  in  1848,  hav- 
ing n>ent  the  interval  chiefly  in  scientific  stud- 
ies, he  was  employed  by  the  government  to 
conduct  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  and  liGnnesota.  The  result  of  8  years* 
labor  in  this  extensive  field  was  in  1852  pub- 
lished by  congress  in  a  4to.  volume,  embracing 
over  600  pages,  accompanied  by  numerous 
maps  and  illustrations  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  During  the  next  5  years,  from 
1852  to  1857,  he  conducted  the  survey  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  8  volumes  relating  to  which 


with  maps  and  illQstrations  have  b««a  y^ 
lished ;  the  4tJb  was  sent  to  press  &  §tw  w«fa 
before  his  death.  Inl857hewasu>poaSsdttii 
geologist  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  ■nnrsirfi 
year  the  report  of  his  survey  was  pobfiibsd  a  1 
vol.  8vo.  The  preparation  of  a  compsaisa  v  .w- 
ume  to  this  was  among  his  latest  laborm.  H*«n 
conducted  various  important  exanuaatiisa  f  t 
private  individuals  and  corporatiom.  H«  ▼« 
an  indefatigable  and  enthusiafrtie  laborer  x  ka 
peculiar  walk,  and  hastened  his  dcsch  b^  :is 
exposure  incidental  to  camp  life  in  thsviv- 
matic  regions  last  surveyed  by  him.  Hs  hmi 
just  finished  a  private  museom  and  Uontafj 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  compjcct  a  tU 
country. 

OWEN,  WiLUJLif,  an  En^dkh  puntar.  taf 
in  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  in  1769,  &cd  ia  La* 
don,  Feb.  11,  1825.  He  was  insenrtB^  a 
painting  by  Ootton  and  Sir  Joshns  BcywMi 
and  in  1792  commenced  his  career  m  s  p«nrBi 
painter.  His  portrait  of  Sir  Wiffian  StvtL  ^ 
terward  Lord  Stowell,  has  been  pnnaamL 
worthy  of  Vandyke.  In  160$  be  frrwi  « 
royal  academician*  He  dec^Ded  the  hooat  ^ 
kiughthood  as  an  expensive  daCzBctiao.  Bt 
painted  some  fancy  pieoei,  iDrfafi^r  tbt 
"Daughter  of  the  Beggar  of  Bcthaa:  Gtmb," 
the  ''Sleeping  Girl,''  the  "Cfafldrca  ia  tbe 
Wood,''  &c.  According  to  Womm.  be  was 
superior  to  Lawrence  in  male  beads. 
OWHTHEE.  See  Savdwks  Ia.axdsw 
OWL,  the  general  name  of  the  nortaru:  >H* 
of  prey  constituting  the  family  of  Hi  ijdb  4 
which  there  are  5  sub-famifies,  18  sti— a.  nf 
about  150  species,  more  than  40  cc  vkki  a- 
habit  America.  Owls  may  be  at  ottc«  nn^ 
nized  by  their  short  and  buIkT  form,  wirk  hmi 
disproportionately  large,  fully  festbcrtd.*! 
often  nimished  with  erectile  tofts  Oa  thm  «■• 
of  Quadrupeds;  the  eves  are  very  Isrrr.  £;«^ 
ed  forward,  more  or  less  surrooxided  by  a  &a 
of  radiating  bristly  feathers,  and  in  amms  f  tmd 
for  seeing  m  twifight  or  at  nights  presacsc  » 
ludicrous  vacant  stare  when  exposed  u  it;- 
light;  lores  densely  covered  with  brvily te- 
thers directed  forward,  nearly  conecafiBf  ^ 
short,  strong,  and  hooked  blH;  ears  Isiyt.  v-^ 
a  kind  of  operculum  or  cover,  enaUlB^  t^^ 
to  hear  slight  noises  in  the  stfllncw  d  xsti 
the  wings  are  generally  moderal*,  bcnai.  nJ 
rounded,  the  outer  edge  of  the  primaric*  v^ 
separated  barbs,  adapted  for  vigorow  aad  >  w^ 
less  but  not  rapid  flight  in  pomst  c<  jrwtiE 
prey  in  morning  and  evening  tvi£igbt ;  ths  i& 
broad,  and  of  various  lengths;  tars  aiaaTv 
short,  strong,  feathered  to  the  to«t  ezrm  s 
the  Asiatic  genus  ketupa ;  the  ImMr  t««  ifr» 
longest,  and  the  outer  cu>aUe  of  bciar  ts^-< 
back  as  in  scansorial  buds;  tba  daws  *ae 
curved,  and  very  acute.  The  jihsm^e^  »  •Ji^ 
and  downy;  the  female  is  the  Isryvr,  i««» 
bling  the  male  in  colors ;  the  cTftsrtu  .^a* 
face  and  eyes  Is  cat-like;  the  c«^  srv  S  9«  & 
and  white,  and  the  yonnff  are  coT«rvd  wm  a 
fine  down.    The  monthb  very  wide^  ^  a' 
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OBSophagns  capacious,  leading  directly  to  the 
stomach,  without  any  dilatation  or  crop ;  the 
intestines  are  short,  and  with  2  large  csBca. 
Owls  are  solitary  birds,  retiring  daring  the 
day  to  holes  in  trees,  caves,  or  old  buildings, 
where  they  roost  and  breed ;  most  are  noctur- 
nal, but  a  few  fly  by  day,  in  habits  resembling 
the  fdUmidcB^  especiaUy  the  kites ;  the  larger 
species  feed  on  small  quadrupeds  (particularly 
mice)  and  birds,  and  the  smaller  on  insects, 
such  as  moths  and  large  beetles ;  if  the  prey 
be  small,  it  is  swallowed  whole,  or  is  torn  to 
pieces  if  necessary,  and  the  indigestible  por- 
tions, such  as  feathers,  hair,  and  bones,  are 
disgorged  from  the  stomach  in  small  pellets. 
They  are  great  benefactors  to  man  by  destroy- 
ing mice  and  other  noxious  animals ;  but  from 
their  nocturnal  habits  and  dismal  screeching  cry 
they  are  generally  regarded  with  superstitious 
fear,  and  as  ominous  of  some  present  or  future 
calamity  or  foul  deed.    In  the  Scriptures  the 
owl  is  almost  always  associated  with  desola- 
tion ;  painters,  poets,  and  story  tellers  intro- 
duce it  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  as  the  com- 
panion of  ghosts,  witches,  demons,  and  magi- 
cians;   almost  all  uncultivated  nations  look 
upon  it  as  an  unwelcome  visitor ;  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  made  it  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  and 
indeed  its  large  head  and  solemn  eyes  give  it 
an  air  of  wisdom,  which  its  brain  does  not 
sanction. — ^In  the  1st  sub-family,  the  itriginm^ 
the  size  is  never  very  large ;  the  head  is  smooth 
and  bulky,  and  the  facialdisk  perfect ;  the  bill 
rather  long,  eyes  rather  small,  legs  long  and 
feathered  to  the  toes.     In  the  genus  $trix 
(linn.)  belong  the  bam  owls ;  in  this  the  wings 
are  long,  and  the  head  without  tufts ;  of  the 
dozen  species  scattered  over  the  world  will  be 
mentioned  only  two.    The  American  bam  owl 
(^.  pratincola^  Bonap.)  is  18  inches  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  8|  feet  in  the  female ; 
the  male  is  an  inch  shorter  and  2  inches  less  in 
extent.    The  general  color  above  is  yellowish 
or  grayish  brown,  finely  mottled  with  light 
yellowish  red,  each  feather  having  toward  the 
end  a  central  deep  brown  streak  ending  in  a 
grayish  white  spot ;  auills  and  tail  transversely 
banded  with  blaoMsh  brown;  under  coverts 
of  wings  and  tail  white;  under   parts  pale 
brownish  red,  fading  anteriorly  into  white, 
each  feather  tipped  with  a  dark  brown  spot ; 
the  face  white,  tmged  with  red,  with  a  ruff  of 
light  brownish  red;  the  bill,  toes,  and  claws 
light  yellowish.    It  occurs  throughout  temper- 
ate North  America,  breeding  at  all  seasons  in 
the  sonthem  states ;  it  is  not  found  far  from 
the  sea,  and  freauentsthe  borders  of  woods  and 
open  abandonea  fields ;  it  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  qnadrapeds,  and  sometimes  digs  up  moles 
and  mice  like  the  burrowing  owl ;  its  flight  is 
light,  regular,  and  protracted,  and  it  runs  n^ 
idly ;  according  to  Audubon  it  makes  no  cry, 
but  ntters  a  hollow  hissing  sound.    The  Eu- 
ropean bam  owl  {8.  fiammea^  Linn.)  is  consid- 
arably  smaller  than  the  American,  being  only 


14  inches  in  length  and  8  feet  in  extent  of 
wings;  it  is  lighter  colored,  more  yellowish, 
with  gray  and  brown  zigzag  lines  and  whitish 
dots  above ;  it  is  whitish  below,  and  the  ruff  is 
white.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Africa,  especially  in  cultivated  districts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  flelds  and  farm  yards 
where  it  can  find  a  plentiftd  supply  of  mice; 
though  a  single  bird  will  destroy  annually  sev- 
eral hundred  mice  and  moles,  beside  noxious  in- 
sects, it  is  constantiy  persecuted  for  its  alleged 
iiy  ury  to  game  birds  and  the  dove  cote ;  it  some- 
times captures  fish  by  dropping  upon  them  in  the 
water ;  its  general  note  is  a  screech,  hence  it  is 
commonly  called  screech  owl  in  Great  Britain ; 
it  rears  several  broods  in  a  season  between 
July  and  December.  In  the  genus  fhodilu$  (Is. 
Geoffr.),  the  single  species  P,  hadtu$  (Horsf ), 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Java,  in  the  haunts 
of  the  tiger,  is  said  to  be  very  familiar  with  this 
animal,  even  alighting  on  its  back ;  the  native 
name  is  wowo-mwu^n  the  2d  sub-family,  the 
huhoninay  the  facial  disk  is  incomplete  above 
the  eyes  and  bill,  and  the  large,  broad,  and  fiat 
head  is  fhmished  with  a  pair  of  long  erectile  ear 
tufts,  which  have  given  tiiem  the  name  of  hom- 
ed owls ;  legs  and  claws  usually  very  strong. 
This  family  is  spread  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  Australia,  and  contains  some  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  family. 
The  genus  huho  (Ouv.)  is  of  large  size  and  robust 
form ;  the  large  eyes  and  ear  tufts  have  ^iven 
them  the  name  of  cat  owls ;  the  wings  are  long, 
the  tail  short,  the  legs  densely  feathered,  the 
bill  short,  and  the  claws  very  strong.  The 
American  great  homed  owl  (B,  Virginianus, 
Gmel.)  is  from  20  to  26  inches  lonff,  with  an  ex- 
tent of  wings  of  4i  to  5  feet,  the  bill  along  the 
ridge  2  inches,  and  the  ear  tufts  8^;  the  color 
is  variable  from  dark  brown  to  nearly  white ; 
the  general  color  above  is  daVk  brown,  every 
feather  mottled  with  irregular  lines  of  pale  ash 
and  reddish  fulvous,  the  base  of  each  being  of 
the  latter  color ;  throat  and  neck  white,  breast 
with  longitudinal  black  stripes,  rest  of  under 
parts  mixed  white  and  fulvous  with  narrow 
transverse  dark  brown  lines ;  iris  yellow,  bill 
and  claws  bluish  black.  It  is  found  through- 
out North  America,  and  probably  also  in  South 
America,  several  varieties  being  described  in 
different  latitudes,  in  mountain  and  plain,  on 
the  seashore  and  in  the  interior ;  the  fiight  is 
elevated,  rapid,  and  graceful ;  it  makes  a  great 
variety  of  sounds,  barMng  like  a  dog,  hallooing 
and  leading  astray  the  benighted  traveller,  sa- 
luting him  by  notes  like  the  half  suppressed 
screams  and  gurglings  of  a  suffocating  person, 
or  deceiving  him  by  a  low  "  hoo-hoo-hoo-e" 
which  seems  a  great  distance  off.  It  commits 
great  havoc  in  tiie  farm  yard,  seizing  all  kinds 
of  domestic  poultry,  to  which  may  be  added 
grouse,  ducks,  hares,  squirrels,  and  opossums, 
and  even  dead  fish.  They  begin  to  pair  in 
Febraary,  making  a  bulky  nest  usually  on  a 
large  horizontal  branch,  and  rear  only  one 
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brood  of  8  to  6  in  a  season.  It  is  a  bold  and 
powerAil  bird,  bravely  resisting  wben  atta^ed. 
The  European  homed  or  eagle  owl  (B.  maxi- 
mttf,  Sibb.),  U  grand  due  of  the  French,  is  abont 
26  inches  long  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  5 
feet ;  it  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Europe  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Norway  and  Inland, 
but  is  rare  in  Great  Britain;  it  occurs  also 
in  Asia ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
American  bird ;  the  general  color  is  ferrugi- 
nous, varied  with  spots  and  markings  of  brown, 
black,  and  gray;  m  captivity  it  is  fierce,  hiss- 
ing, snapping,  and  bar^g  when  irritated,  but 
making  no  other  noises.  The  B,  BengaUnm 
(Frankl.)  feeds  principally  upon  rats,  and  com- 
pensates for  some  of  the  mischief  done  by  the 
otiber  species.  The  genus  icop9  (Sav.),  or  tphi- 
alUt  (Keys,  and  Bias.),  is  characterized  by 
small  size,  conspicuous  ear  tufts  and  large  head, 
and  long  tarsi  more  or  less  covered  with  short 
feathers.  The  mottled  or  American  screech 
owl  (8,  a$iOy  Linn.)  is  about  10  inches  long  and 
22  in  extent  of  wings ;  in  the  adults  the  plu- 
mage above  is  pale  ashy  brown  with  longitudinal 
brownish  black  lines,  mottled  with  tie  same 
and  cinereous,  and  below  ashy  white  with  sim- 
ilar stripes  and  lines ;  bill  and  daws  horn  color ; 
in  young  birds  the  upper  parts  are  pale  brown- 
ish red,  fii  some  parts  rufous,  and  below  yellow- 
ish gray,  hence  called  the  red  owL  This  is  the 
most  abundant  owl  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
is  found  over  the  whole  of  temperate  North 
America,  and  even  as  far  as  Greenland ;  its 
food  consists  principally  of  beetles  and  field 
mice,  which  it  seeks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
farm  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens,  where  it 
is  rarely  molested ;  its  notes  are  mournful  and 
tremulous,  like  the  chattering  of  teeth,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  for  several  hundred 
yards.  The  little  homed  owl  of  Europe  (S. 
Aldrovcmdij  Ray)  is  about  8  inches  long,  of  a 
light  gray  color  variegated  with  brown,  with 
longitudinal  brownish  black  lines  and  trans- 
yerse  undulations;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
southern  Europe  in  wooded  districts,  where  it 
feeds  on  insects  and  mice ;  it  is  also  found  in 
N.  Africa  and  Asia,  and  rarely  in  Great  Brit- 
lun ;  it  nestles  in  cavities  in  rocks  and  holes  in 
trees,  laying  2  to  4  eggs;  it  is  gentle,  and 
readily  tamed ;  its  notes  are  plaintive  and  mo- 
notonous, resembling  ^^  ken,  keu,"  and  are  kept 
np  regularly  the  night  long.  Li  the  genus 
otu$  (Cuv.)  the  form  is  larger  and  more  slen- 
der, ^e  head  moderate  with  more  perfect  facial 
disk,  and  the  eyes  rather  small.  The  Amer- 
ican long-eared  owl  (0.  Wihonianus^  Less.)  is 
about  15  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  81  feet ;  it  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  very 
intricately  marked,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  of  a  buff  color,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  brown  and  grayish  white ;  it  inhabits  the 
whole  of  temperate  North  America,  and  even 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay ;  it  is  strictly  noc- 
turnal, preying  upon  Insects,  and  small  mam- 
mals and  birds;  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
abandoned  nest  of  other  birds,  in  a  fissure  of 


A  roek,  a  bole  in  a  tree,  or  a  hf*]^  m  ti« 
ground ;  its  cry  is  plaintiTe,  eomittiif  of ! : 
8  prolonged  notes  repeated  at  iaterrik  TV 
European  long-eared  owl  (0.  rvZ^am,  Fjo. 
bears  a  strong  rtaembla&ce  to  the  Ab«s 
species,  and  b  oneof  theiDOstabnDdtftu^ui 
family  in  England,  where  it  remiiai  C  it 
year  round ;  it  b  intricaid j  dapf M  rsi  Ja 
brown  and  black  upon  pale  Iruvi,  ei » i 
very  handsome  bird;  it  fiif^jwaai  tlfi  hj* 
covered  towers  and  trees,  witn  is  nnai 
during  the  day ;  it  rarely  make*  t  Mii(  ^ 
own,  using  those  (tf  the  crow  or  mfonL  Tk 
American  short-eared  owl  his  been  wit,  ni 
others,  into  the  genus  (rwAy^/u  (&l^i.  dv- 
acterized  by  inconspicuoiu  ear  tofit;  tb  m- 
cies  (B.  Camnii,  Brew»)  is  aboci  1$  »t 
long,  with  an  extent  of  winiE*  of  Ji  fc*,  ^ 
{dumage  b  reddish  buff;  streaked  k&^itad^* 
with  dark  brown,  the  tafl  bdnj  .*f  tU  kir 
color  barred  and  tipped  with  rcdL«ii  lei.  r 
is  found  in  North  America  frm  OrwtW  i 
Cuba  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Fadi(,  a  ^ 
eastern  states  in  the  winter  prrfrrar  taMJ- 
cinity  of  marshes  and  meadows ;  ii  ■  ^^  ^ 
of  remaining  on  the  groimd,  («  vtifi  i  ^ 
vances  by"  long  leaps.  The  Ecn-jea  ^trt- 
eared  owl  {B,  palxutri*,  Gooii .  14 iDii« >«f. 
and  40  in  alar  extent,  much  fwfflH»  ^  F*^ 
ceding  n>ecies ;  it  seeks  its  food  Vj  iiy ,  t^  * 


fUl  sunfight,  pursuing  pigeow  ^     ^  ^ 
fowls  into  the  carm  yard,  thoofh  fcw^  ^' .' 
upon  mice.  In  the  Asiatic  genTisirt*^'*'^* 
the  long  tarsi  are  covered  with  wio  c<«»^  *' 
feathers;  the  ir./tort>«i(Hod^' »*«••* 
diurnal,  and  plunges  into  stream*  in  \vr^' 
fish  and  crabs;  the  K  Cr^lonnM  iG&-  ■ 
said  to  have  a  very  diaa^eeaVU  I  «.•»  ^^ 
hollow  laugh,  like  the  syMlee  •  U»>» 
haw,  ho." — In  the  8d  sub-family,  th*  T» ;] 
or  gray  owls,  the  head  ia  ^*'TP** 'jj^  /  " 
small  and  concealed  or  no  ear  tcfU ;  «•  »- 
dbk  nearly  perfect,  eyes  snail 'ii*J^* 
diort,  and  tarsi  and  toes  generallj  ftu;  »^ 
ered.    Though  thb  sub-family  «•**'**  •" 
of  the  largest  owls,  the  size  is  wo*  *•*; 
ate  and  sometimes  even  smaU.   la  tli*  r=- 
9ymiutn  (Sav.),  characterized  by  Urp  ^  * 
long,  wide,  and  rounded  tail, belong •»?» 
gray  owl  0^.  ciMtfum,  GmeLX  the  ItfT"/ 
North  America,  and  one  of  the  ^''P*  '  "^ 
family,  about  80  inches  long,  with  •  •*  *^. 
tent  of  4  feet ;  the  prevailing  color »» **?  ?f ,.  * 
above  mottled  and  barred  with  asby'-^j'^ 
under  parts  of  the  latter  color,  with  wf* 
nal  brown  stripes  on  the  breart,  anJ  ti^- 
ones  of  the  same  on  the  abdomto;  p^j'" 
tail  brown,  with  5  wide  bands  c(  »^j  '-• 
bill  yellow.    It  b  found  in  Korth  ^ 
from  New  Jersey  to  Hudson's  ^j'^l^ 
diumal  in  habit,  frequenting  ^«»*^j^  . 
and  preying  on  hares  and  other  ro*«*  ^ 
cry  resembles  that  of  the  roottW  «>'-   ', 
barred  owl  (S,  nebuhmtmy  Forrt.)  i*  "^^ 
inches  long,  and  40  in  alar  extent;  lb* 
yellow ;  the  general  color  above  b  Ii<W  J^^^-* 
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brown,  largely  spotted  with  white  on  the  back 
and  wing  coverts ;  wings  and  tail  tipped'with 
grayish  white ;  below  pide  brownish  red,  mark- 
ed on  the  neck  and  npner  breast  with  trans- 
verse and  below  this  with  longitudinal  brown 
streaks ;  abdomen  yellowish  white ;  plumage, 
as  in  the  preceding  species,  remarkably  soft 
and  downy.    It  is  found  in  North  America 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  south- 
em  states,  in  retired  woods,  even  in  the  day- 
time ;  its  loud  discordant  cry  of  "  whah,  whah, 
whah-aa,"  frequently  repeated  at  eyening  twi- 
light, has  a  ludicrous  sound,  compared  by  Au- 
dubon to  the  affected  lau^  of  some  fashionable 
people ;  its  odd  and  lively  movements  entitle  it 
to  the  name  of  the  "  buffoon  of  the  woods."   It 
preys  on  half-grown  chickens,  young  hares  and 
rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  small  birds,  and  frogs; 
it  begins  to  lay  in  the  middle  of  March  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  raises  a  single  brood  in  a  sea- 
son ;  in  captivity  it  makes  an  excellent  mouser ; 
as  it  often  appears  in  the  daytime,  it  is  specially 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  diurnal  birds,  which 
have  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  whole  family ; 
its  flesh  is  sometimes  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  considered 
palatable  by  the  negroes.     The  hooting  or 
tawny  owl  of  Europe  (8,  aluco^  linn.)  is  about 
15  inches  long  and 84  in  alar  extent;  the  upper 
parts  are  brownish  red,  tinged  with  gray,  with 
longitudinal  dark  brown  streaks  and  transverse 
lighter  lines,  and  lower  parts  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish white  with  similar  markings;    large 
white  spots  on  wing  coverts ;  its  cry  is  very 
doleful,  like  "  hoo,  hoo,  boo,"  or  the  howling 
of  a  wolf;  it  is  strictly  nocturnal,  inhabiting 
thick  woods,  preying  on  the  usual  animals  and 
birds,  and  sometimes  seizing  fish  in  the  water. 
In  the  genus  nyctdle  (Brehm.)  the  size  is  small, 
with  very  small  ear  tufts,  facial  disk  nearly 
perfect,  wings  long,  tail  short,  and  legs  and 
toes  densely  feathered.    Here  belongs  the  little 
Acadian  owl  or  saw-whet  (N",  Aeadica^  Gmel.), 
about  8  inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent;  the 
apper  parts  are  olivaceous  brown,  the  back  of 
neck,  rump,  and  scapulars  spotted  with  white ; 
face  and  under  parts  ashy  white,  the  latter  with 
pale  brown  streaks ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  spot- 
ted  with  white ;  bill  and  claws  dark.    This  is 
tho  smallest  owl  found  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
He  states,  and  probably  occurs  over  the  whole 
3f  temperate  North  America.    This  lively  and 
[landsome  owl  is  called  "  saw- whet,"  as  its  love 
lotes  much  resemble  the  noise  made  by  filing  the 
;eeth  of  a  saw,  often  leading  the  inexperienced 
rraveller  to  expect  to  find  a  sheltering  saw 
nill  in  the  depths  of  the  forest;  it  is  sometimes 
Jso  called  screech  owl  in  the  middle  states; 
t  is  not  unfrequently  caught  in  large  cities, 
md  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits ;  its  usual  cry  re- 
embles  that  of  the  little  homed  owl  of  Eu- 
ope.      Another  species  is  Tengmalm's   owl 
xVI  Jiichardsanii^  Bonap.),  the  largest  of  the 
•enus,  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States,  though 
ommon  at  Hudson's  bay ;  it  is  about  11  inches 
>ng ;  its  cry  is  a  single  melancholy  note,  re- 


peated at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two.  Its 
European  representative  is  the  JV.  funerea 
linn.),  chocolate  brown  above,  spotted  with 
white,  and  yellowish  white  below,  with  brown 
streaks. — ^The  4th  sub-family,  athenina  or  bird 
owls,  are  of  small  size,  with  very  imperfect 
facial  disk,  head  without  ear  tufts,  and  tarsi 
thinly  covered  with  feathers;  rather  diurnal 
in  habit.  The  genus  athene  (Boie)  has  rather 
long  wings,  short  bill  and  tail,  long  tarsi,  and 
naked  toes,  and  contains  the  burrowing  owls. 
The  American  burrowing  owls  (A.  cunieula/ria^ 
Mol. ;  A,  hyjntgaa^  Bonap.)  occupy  respect- 
ively the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  that  portion  between  these  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  the  former  may  be  distin^^uished 
from  the  latter  by  its  rather  larger  size  and 
the  feathering  of  the  tarsus  uninterrupted  to 
the  toes;  the  plumage  is  light  ashy  brown 
above,  with  numerous  large  white  spots; 
breast  light  brown,  white-spotted;  abdomen 
yellowish  white  with  brown  spots ;  the  length 
IS  from  9i  to  lOJ  inches.  They  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  plains  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  inhabiting  the  burrows  of 
the  prairie  squirrels  and  other  rodents,  to 
which  they  fiee  when  alarmed,  and  in  which 
they  live  and  bring  up  their  young ;  they  are 
strictly  diurnal,  and  feed  on  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  field  mice ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  they  dig  their  owh  burrows.  There  are 
several  species  in  India,  where  they  sometimes 
make  loud  and  continual  noises ;  the  A,  Bcutelr 
lata  (RafiS.)  is  said  to  make  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  half  strangled  cat ;  there  are  more  than  40 
species,  mostly  confined  to  warm  climates; 
they  are  said  to  be  remarkably  infested  with 
fieas. — ^The  6th  sub-family  is  the  nycteininm 
or  day  owls,  characterized  by  compact  form, 
moderate  head  without  tufts,  rather  long  wines 
and  tail,  and  strong  and  densely  plumed  tarsi ; 
it  embraces  only  2  genera,  each  with  a  single 
.species,  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
henuspheres,  migrating  southward  in  winter. 
Im  the  genus  nyctea  (Steph.)  the  size  is  large, 
the  hefd  has  no  facial  disk,  and  the  1^  and 
bill  are  rather  short.  The  snowy  owl  (Nlnivea, 
Daud.)  is  from  21  to  27  inches  long,  with  an 
alar  extent  of  4)^  to  5^^  feet,  and  a  weight  of 
4  to  5  lbs.,  according  to  sex ;  the  general  color 
is  white,  with  the  upper  part  of  head  and  back 
with  lunated  dark  brown  spots,  and  the  breast, 
sides,  and  thigh  coverts  with  curved  lines  of 
the  same;  wings  and  their  coverts  and  tail 
barred  with  oblonc  brown  spots ;  some  speci- 
mens, probably  old  birds,  are  almost  entirely 
white.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  coming  within  the 
United  States  as  far  as  Georgia  in  the  winter ; 
it  hunts  in  the  daytime  and  at  morning  and 
evening  twilight ;  of  rapid  and  powerftd  flight, 
it  strikes  ducks,  grouse,  pigeons,  &c.,  on  the 
wing  like  a  falcon,  and  seizes  hares,  squirrels, 
and  rats  from  the  ground,  and  fish  from  the 
shallows ;  from  its  color  it  is  seen  with  difficulty 
amid  the  rocks  and  snow  in  its  favorite  haunts. 
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In  the  genus  tumta  (Dnm.)  the  form  ib  stout 
but  larger  and  more  hawk-uke ;  the  wings  ana 
tail  are  long,  and  the  legs  rather  short.  The 
hawk  or  day  owl  (3,  ulula^  Linn.)  is  16  to  17 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  83 ;  the  up- 
per parts  are  sooty  brown,  with  white  spots  on 
the  shoulders;  throat  white,  with  dark  brown 
stripes;  brown  spot  on  each  side  of  breast; 
beneath  with  transverse  lines  of  pale  ashy 
brown ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  witb  numerous 
white  bands ;  bill  pale  yellow.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  in 
this  country  rarely  going  as  far  south  as 
Pennsylyania;  it  is  common  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries,  where  it  is  often  seen  hunting  by  day, 
approaching  the  camps  with  great  boldness; 
in  the  summer  it  feeds  on  squirrels,  mice,  and 
insects,  and  in  winter  principally  on  the  ptar- 
migan and  grouse.  This  bird  approximates 
to  the  falcons  in  its  bold  and  diurnal  habits, 
and  in  the  absence  of  facial  disk  and  ear  tufts, 
smaller  size  of  the  head,  smaller  eyes,  and  less 
developed  ears;  its  eyes  are  adapted  for  the 
dim  light  of  snow-clad  and  arctic  regions. 

OWL  PARROT,  a  singular  bird  of  the  cock- 
atoo family,  of  the  genus  $trigop$  (Gray),  found 
in  New  Zeialand.  In  the  only  species  described 
(S,  hdbroptiltts,  Gray)  the  bill  is  high  and  short, 
grooved  on  the  mdes,  with  much  curved  culmen, 
acute  tip,  dentated  lateral  margins,  and  base 
covered  by  hair-like  feathers ;  the  wings  are 
short  and  rounded,  the  5th  and  6th  quills  equal 
and  longest ;  tail  moderate,  weak,  much  round- 
ed, and  each  feather  pointed  with  the  shaft 
projecting ;  tarsi  short  and  robust,  covered  with 
rounded  seizes ;  claws  long,  strong,  and  slightly 
curved.  This  is  the  hdkapo  or  night  parrot  of 
the  natives ;  it  is  about  2|  feet  in  length,  of  a 
dirty  green  color,  with  black  transverse  bands 
and  brownish  and  yellowish  spots ;  bill  yellow- 
ish white.  It  has  the  general  form  of  a  parrot, 
with  the  facial  e2q)ression,  nocturnal  habits, 
and  noiseless  flight  of  the  owls ;  it  lives  in  hole^ 
which  it  digs  in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  trees ; 
it  is  solita^,  rarely  seen,  preferring  moist  and 
dark  woods,  and  keeps  chiefly  on  the  ground, 
where  its  tracks  are  said  to  resemble  those 
made  by  the  human  foot ;  its  food  consists  of 
the  roots  of  ferns  and  the  outer  covering  of 
the  New  Zealand  flax  (phormium  tenax)\  it 
breeds  in  February,  laying  2  or  8  eggs ;  the 
voice  is  a  hoarse  croak.  According  to  the  na- 
tives, these  birds  assemble  in  the  winter  in 
caves  in  large  numbers,  dispersing  again  in  the 
spring  with  a  great  noise  ;  their  flesh  is  white 
and  is  cousidered  good  eating.  For  an  account 
of  its  habits  see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London"  (1852). 

OWSLEY,  an  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by 
the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  460  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  8,774,  of  whom  186  were  slaves. 
It  nas  a  hilly  and  very  broken  surface,  and  a 
not  very  fertile  soil.  There  are  extensive  for- 
ests and  rich  iron  and  coal  mines.  The  pro- 
ductions In  1850  were  164,021  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  8,848  of  oats,  8,002  lbs.  of  wool,  and 


8,130  of  tobacco.    There  w«e  Si 
offices,  6  churches,  and  900  popik  mmi^ 
public  schools.    Capital,  Boonenlk. 

OX.    See  Cattle. 

OX  GALL,  the  bile  of  the  ox,  a  tMpm 
or  greenish  yeUow  fluid,  of  bitter  lad  utixt 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  naoKoi  ^ 
found  chiefly  in  a  membrazKma  bag  is  tW«. 
It  varies  in  consistency,  sometiiiMi  bcistm; 
limpid,  and  at  others  like  a  nrup.  PmiA  mk 
soda  render  it  clearer.  Its  chmietl  cnT'*' 
tion  is  highly  complicated,  nd  k  tndy 
given  by  difierent  authoritiea.  Tlx  fuWaf 
h  perhaps  as  nearly  correct  as  isy  of  tk  m- 
lytical  results,  viz.:  in  800  ptrti-»<crA 
pioromel  69,  resinous  matter  16,  jeOovaMff 
4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  1  chkriAorf  » 
dium  and  potassium  8.5,  sulphite  of  »k  M 
phosphate  of  lime  and  perhajwof  mpm  11 
Ox  gall  possesses  properties whieb  vain  ti 
value  in  the  arts,  and  it  has  abobea  imai 
to  have  medicinal  properties  ai  tvaatm^ 
ative,  and  has  been  prescribed  pirtinkrj;  ttt 
tiie  view  of  increasing  the  \Xkrj  rnnooL 
It  dissolves  greasy  matters;  and  iot(imn$ 
wooUen  stu^  upon  a  large  takkb  mm- 
times  preferred  to  soap.  To  jtwm  it  tm 
putrefying  it  need  only  beer^orttod  <  i  ^ 
tie  heat  to  the  consisteDcy  of  a  fsenA,  ai 
when  wanted  for  use  it  may  bt  buM  ■ 
water  slightly  alkaline.  The  pariW  a  p^ 
is  much  used  for  artists  on  account  of  ib  |rf 
erty  of  combining  with  colors,  pm«  ti« 
more  tenacity  and  fixing  them  stwaiij  »^ 
it  also  makes  them  flow  more  frfdy  ■*  <Abj 
increases  their  lustre.  It  may  ettktr  be  tjw 
with  the  colors  or  applied  to  the  paj*  vb 
the  colors.  It  is  advantageovuly  ippWjJ* 
bined  with  gum  Arabic  as  a  Hgb;  tireWi  li^ 
however  admits  of  other  shades  bdii  ><■■ 
without  mixing  with  the  first  With !«?» 
and  gum  water  it  m^kes  a  beantifol  bbck  |^ 
or  ink  that  may  be  used  instead  of  Infi* » 
The  himpblack  is  first  mixed  with  the  na»» 
ter,  and  the  purified  ox  gal]  is  then  idiiei  ■ 
fixes  sketches  in  lead  pencil,  and  does  art  ^ 
vent  these  from  being  afterward  taw  ija 
colors  in  which  a  smaU  proporti<ai  of  oi  iw  • 
mixed.  It  is  highly  recommended  fcf  *  • 
painting  on  ivory,  as  it  removes  fh«t»»j 


parent  paper.  I^r  these  effects  H  it  t 
that  the  purified  article  should  be  if<!** 
from  very  fresh  ox  gall.  The  method  U^ 
fying  in  best  repute  is  as  follows:  To  a  !■*  ■ 
the  gall  boiled  and  skimmed  add  as  ^"'^  * 

Sulverized  alum,  and  leave  the  M* *•?* 
re  till  the  combination  is  cOTiplete.  A*«« 

pint  is  treated  in  the  same  way  ▼J*^  **JJ 
of  common  salt  instead  of  alran.  *f*?"f 
the  liquids  are  separately  bottled  awi  »^^ 
corked.  They  should  then  be  ^jfJ^ 
months,  when  a  sediment  sobeidei  aa^  "j 
liquor  becomes  clearer.    There  b  »tilj  !*•• 
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I  yellow  coloring  matter  which  would  affect 
j^een  and  some  other  colors,  and  which  is 
separated  as  a  ooagolmn  by  taming  off  and 
2iixing  the  clear  portions  of  the  two  mixtures 
Ji  e^ual  quantities.  The  liquid  is  then  ob- 
;ainea  by  filtering  perfectly  purified  and  color- 
less. It  improves  by  age,  and  never  disengages 
%  bad  odor,  nor  loses  its  useM  properties. 

OXALIO  AOnx  an  important  and  powerful 
icid  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776,  or  as  claimed 
>y  some  by  Bergman ;  symbol  HOOa  Ot,  2H0 ; 
)hemical  equivalent  68.  It  occurs  in  vegeta- 
:>le8,  animaCs,  and  rarely  in  minerals,  as  in  the 
:brm  of  sesquiozalate  of  iron  in  Humboldtite. 
3f  the  juices  of  plants  it  is  a  frequent  constit- 
lent.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  giving  to  the 
eaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  (axalis  aeetoseUa) 
iieir  very  acid  taste.  In  this  and  in  the  com- 
non  sorrel  (rumex  aeetoaa),  it  occurs  combined 
with  potash  as  binozalate  of  potash.  Oom- 
)ined  with  lime,  it  gives  solidity  to  many 
ichens,  and  is  found  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
ralerian,  and  other  plants.  It  is  found  in  a 
ree  state  in  the  bristles  of  the  chick  pea  (deer 
irietinum).  It  is  artificially  produced  by  the 
>zidation  of  sugar  or  of  starch  by  nitric  acid; 
>ther  organic  substances  may  be  substituted  for 
hose  named,  as  rice,  gum,  wool,  hair,  silk,  &c. 
k^hlesinger^s  method,  recommended  oy  Berze- 
ins  as  producing  it  in  the  largest  quantity  and 
if  the  purest  quality,  is  to  dissolve  1  part  of 
Lry  loaf  sugar  in  8^  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1.88,  and  heat  in  a  fiask  till  efferves- 
ence,  caused  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
nd  nitric  oxide,  ceases.  The  solution  is  then 
vaporated  by  a  water  bath  to  |  of  its  bulk, 
nd  the  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The 
•roduct  varies  greatly  in  quantity  according  to 
he  manner  in  which  the  nitric  acid  is  applied, 
t  is  sometimes  rated  at  little  more  thiui  half 
he  amount  of  sugar;  but  100  lbs.  of  sugar 
hould  produce  from  125  to  180  lbs.  of  oxaJic 
cid,  and  the  same  weight  of  molasses  from  105 
0  110  lbs.  The  manufacturing  chemists  are 
aid  to  use  a  mixture  of  112  lbs.  of  sugar,  560 
t>0.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  280  lbs.  of  sul- 
haric  acid,  and  to  obtain  185  lbs.  of  oxalic 
cid  and  490  lbs.  of  supersulphate  of  potassa. 
"he  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent  prisms 
f  4  or  6  sides.  They  have  a  very  sour  taste, 
nd  dissolve  in  9  parts  of  cold  or  about  1  part 
f  boiling  water.  In  a  very  dry  atmosphere 
^ey  efQoresce  slightly,  and  gently  heated  they 
ecome  opaque,  and  lose  2  atoms  (28.5  per 
ent.)  of  water,  their  composition  then  bemg 
[OOa  0«.  The  crystals  may  crumble  to  pow- 
er, and  even  be  almost  wholly  sublimed,  with- 
at  decomposition;  but  the  other  atom  of 
'ater  is  expelled  only  at  a  decomposing  heat, 
rhen  the  compound  is  converted  into  carbonic 
ad  formic  acids  and  carbonic  oxide.  If  the 
'hole  of  the  water  be  abstracted  by  treatment 
dth  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  of  diy 
xalio  acid  are  instantly  resolved  into  eaual  vol- 
mes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The 
impounds  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  anhydrous, 


as  oxalate  of  lead,  or  retdn  one  equivalent  of 
water,  as  oxalate  of  lime.  Of  the  compounds 
formed  by  oxalic  acid,  those  of  special  interest 
are  the  oxalates  of  potash  and  the  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  former,  known  as  ^'essential  salt 
of  lemons,"  are  employed  to  remove  ink  stains 
from  linen ;  the  excess  of  acid  unites  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  ink  and  converts  this  into 
a  soluble  oxalate,  which  is  then  removed  by 
water.  For  lime  oxalic  acid  has  a  very  strong 
affinity,  separating  it  from  its  solution  in  much 
stronger  acids,  and  converting  it  into  an  insol- 
uble oxalate.  The  acid  is  consequently  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  presence  of  lime  in  solutions, 
and  is  used  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  in  combi- 
nation with  ammonia.  Conversely,  lime  water 
is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is 
determined  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  add. — Oxalic  acia  is  a 
corrosive  poison,  extreiiiely  virulent  and  rapid 
in  its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
large  doses ;  and  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
crystals  to  those  of  Epsom  salts,  it  has  often 
been  sold  and  administered  instead  of  this  pur- 
gative with  fatal  effects.  Its  intensely  sour 
taste  might  at  once  detect  it ;  but  the  dose  is 
usually  swallowed  in  haste  without  suspicion 
of  danger.  The  acid  corrodes  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  causes 
intense  pain  and  violent  attempts  to  vomit,  and 
death  sometimes  ensues  in  10  minutes.  Emet- 
ics and  the.  stomach  pump  may  be  immediately 
applied,  but  the  true  antidote  is  copious  draughts 
of  water  containing  pulverized  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia. These  neutralize  the  acid,  forming  wiw 
it  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
either  of  which  is  harmless.  Though  so  dan- 
gerous in  large  doses,  oxalic  acid  largely  diluted 
with  water  and  sweetened  with  su^ar  may  be 
used  as  a  refreshing  beverage  in  febrile  diseases ; 
and  it  has  even  been  reconmiended  as  a  remedy 
for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. — 
Oxalic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  calico  print- 
ing for  discharging  colors ;  it  is  also  used  for 
cleaning  the  straw  of  bonnet  makers,  the  leath- 
er of  boot  tops,  and  for  removing  stains  of  ink 
and  iron  rust  from  fabrics. 

OXENFORD,  John,  an  English  miscella- 
neous author,  bom  at  Camberwell,  near  Lon- 
don, in  1812.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1888,  but  turned  his  attention  principally  to 
literature  and  the  drama,  and  has  produced 
several  pieces  for  the  stage,  among  which  the 
most  popular  are :  "  My  Fellow  Olerk"  (1835). 
"Twice  KiUed"  (1886),  and  "A  Day  Well 
Spent"  (1886).  He  has  also  been  a  student  of 
French  and  Ckrman  literature,  and  has  pub- 
lished translations  of  part  of  the  "  Autobiog- 
raphy of  CJoethe,"  the  "Conversations  of  Ecker- 
mann  with  Goethe"  (1850),  the  "Hellas"  of 
Jacobs  (1855),  a  collection  of  songs  from  the 
French,  entitied  "  Illustrated  Book  of  French 
Songs"  (1855),  and  Xuno  Fischer^s  "  Essay  on 
Lord  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy"  (1857).  He 
contributed  several  biographical  articles  to  the 
"Penny  Oyolopeodia,"  has  been  engaged  as  a 
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tiheatrioal  oritio  for  the  press  for  many  years, 
has  written  several  songs  for  musio,  and  has 
famished  to  the  magazines  translations  of  va- 
rioQs  German  poems. 

OXENSTIERN,  or  Oxenstjeena,  Axel, 
oonnt  of,  a  Swedish  statesman,  born  at  Fande, 
in  Upland,  in  1688,  died  in  1664.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  illnstrious  families  of  8we> 
den.  After  studying  at  the  universities  of 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  giving  particn- 
lar  attention  to  theology,  he  visited  most  of 
the  German  courts,  and  in  1602  was  recalled 
home  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
king  Charles  IX.  In  1606  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Mecklenburg ;  in  1608  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  senate,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  18  of  his  ancestors  had  held  seats ;  and 
when  the  king  became  by  old  age  incapacitated 
from  ruling,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council  of  regency.  On  the  accession  of  Gua- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  1611  he  was  promoted  to 
the  ohanoellorship,  the  highest  office  in  the 
kingdom,  concluded  a  peace  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden  in  1618,  accompanied  the  king  to 
Livonia  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Russians, 
and  in  1617  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Stolbova, 
by  which  Sweden  gained  a  large  territory  along 
the  BaJtic.  During  the  following  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  warlike  operations  or 
negotiations  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
80  years'  war,  and  in  1629,  through  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  England,  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding an  armistice  for  6  years  between  Swe- 
den and  Poland.  He  accompanied  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  his  German  campaign,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  king  at  Lutzen  in  1682  assumed  the 
task  of  continuing  the  war.  He  was  invested 
with  full  powers  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  and 
elected,  in  the  German  Protestant  assembly  of 
Heilbronn,  chief  of  the  league  against  Austria. 
Nothing  discouraged  by  the  disastrous  battle 
of  NOrdlingen  in  1684,  he  evinced  unwearied 
vigor  in  creating  military  resources  and  carry- 
ing on  hostilities ;  and  it  was  not  until  every 
tmng  had  been  placed  on  a  safe  footing  in  (Ger- 
many that  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  resume 
his  duties  as  chancellor  and  act  as  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  young  queen  Christina.  He 
was  the  actual  ruler  of  Sweden  during  the 
queen's  minority.  He  improved  the  finances, 
encouraged  trade,  and  patronized  learning ;  and 
when  the  sovereign  became  of  age  in  1645  the 
kingdom  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
For  a  few  years  Christina  occasionally  took 
advice  from  her  chancellor;  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers  gradually  xmdermined  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  warnings  proved  ineifectual  to 
prevent  her  from  abdicating  the  throne  in 
favor  of  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus.  Oxen- 
stiern  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  Some  of 
his  writings,  including  his  correspondence  with 
his  son  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  have  been  printed. 
The  2d  volume  of  the  Eistoria  Belli  Suero* 
Germanici^  the  first  of  which  is  from  the  pen 
of  Chemnitz,  is  ascribed  to  him. 


OXEYE,  the  trivial  name  of  a  r  ^„_ 
plant  of  the  natural  order  of  <fmfm*f,  < . 
called  huphthalm'itm^  a  word  of  the  matt  «l- 
fioance,  but  now  known  as  h^wptu  Ufk  p^ 
soon).  The  oxeye  belongs  to  that  uuril  ^ 
tion  represented  in  the  simflowcr;  it  \mrt:^ 
large,  many-flowered  heads,  the  njix^\^ 
or  more,  pistillate  in  a  ringle  cerio^th^/ 
the  disk  tubular  and  perfect:  tht  nrvr* ' 
conical;  the  smooth  4-aD^ed  a^tta^sr- 
what  embraced  by  the  laziceolite  m  hee 
chaff.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  wkh  rn«t 
petioled,  triply  nerved,  wmrte  Wm.  Hi  h, 
low  flowers,  fonnd  on  banks  of  atretn  ei  a 
dry  BoilB  throughout  the  United  Suta  Tti 
or  more  varieties  are  known,  and  ttmi  xa- 
mediate  forms.  The  sea  oxeye  ihmvia  f* 
teseens,  De  Candolle)  is  a  low,  ihrob^.  zt^ 
time,  silky  pubescent  plants  with  comctmv 
fleshy,  opposite,  neariy  entire  karct  trA  ■!> 
tary,  pedunoled,  termhial  heads  of  jfCow  fc»- 
ers  with  blackish  anthers,  growiqf  is  Tafsk 
and  at  the  south.  Another  epcdef  bai?^ 
5  to  10  feet  high,  the  B,  ar^mnv  ilkd 
found  at  Key  west,  Florida.— Qeb i &t£i 
plant,  known  as  whiteweed  vW**  ^7-  * 
oxeye  daisy  (UHcanthfrnum  nl^tn,  fW  ( '. » 
likewise  sometimes  called  o»t«.  Itiilir^ 
showy,  troublesome  weed,  pjiWUt  trp^seti 
from  Europe,  and  spread  fiff  ad  vide  o»#  tit 
mowing  and  grass  fields  of  thelnficd  Sttfn. 
and  seen  also  in  Canada  aad  Ore^^-  ^ 
rapidly  and  abundantly  does  it  benm  vbin 
it  has  found  a  hold,  that  to  sotDeree>o  ^ 
fields  appear  white  when  it  ii  in  f:J  i^we 
It  is  considered  as  nearly  worthl««  th*^ 
when  cut  with  the  hay  crop  bona  oA  *** 
will  partake  of  it  in  their  feed.  la  •r*'^'^ 
it  is  universally  regarded  as  an  intw.  e* 
often  defies  every  attempt  to  expe!  c.  j>,'^ 
ing  only  to  an  annual  plongbiBf  tsdcfiz: 
of  the  ground.  There  are  two  oUw  ^" 
known,  viz. :  Z.  inUgrifolivm  (De  Ca  i  M- 
hairy  plant,  with  spatulate  linear  ktwi  tA 


stem,  5  to  10  inches  high,  and  ▼^.^•*^" 
fiowers  as  large  as  those  of  the  whitjfwi » 
plant  extending  in  its  range  fhjm  arrtiri^ 
ica  southward  to  Hudson  s  bay  and  F.-i '«»■ 
oouver.  The  white  oxeye  or  whit*v«** 
representative  of  the  ehrpmntkmr^  **• 
species  of  which  (e,  ^.,  C.  tt^etvm,  Laa** 
troublesome  weeds  in  the  fields  of  E^f- 

OXFORD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bcnferir* 
New  Hampshire,  watered  by  the  Audr  t^'- 
Saco,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  ab*-^  1 ""  *' 
m.;  pop.  in  1850,  89,T6S.  Its  5tA« '^/^ 
some  parts  broken  and  monntam<«a,  ^  ** 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  There  irt  *^^ 
large  lakes,  of  which  MolechmAem^  ^^^ 
machena,  and  many  smaller  cwsk  »••*  J' 
within  the  coxmty,  and  Fmbap.'?  a--^^?*** 
lucmaguntio  partly.  The  pTYxlactii."" i*;  '^ 
were  227,489  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  ^'^  •' 
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of  potatoes,  146,266  of  oatsj  40,225  of  wheat 
69,809  tons  of  hay,  166,853  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
887,475  of  butter.  There  were  19  grist  mills,  46 
saw  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  4  fonnderies,  12 
tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices,  67  churches,  and 
18,051  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  grand  trunk  rail- 
road.   Capital,  Paris. 

OXFORD.  I.  A  township  of  Butler  co., 
Ohio,  on  Four  Mile  creek,  and  on  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  junction  railroad,  near 
the  Indiana  boundary;  pop.  in  1860  about 
4,000.  It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
38  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati  (pop.  1,500),  noted 
as  the  seat  of  a  university  (see  Miami  Uxiver- 
sitt)  and  other  institutions  of  education.  The 
western  female  seminary,  situated  i  m.  S.  E. 
of  the  village,  has  accommodations  for  160  pu- 
pils and  10  teachers,  and  grounds  comprising 
30  acres.  The  school  was  established  in  1858. 
The  Oxford  female  college,  incorporated  in 
1864,  occupies  a  building  155  by  171  feet,  8 
stories  high,  and  acconmiodating  150  boarding 
npils.  The  grounds  embrace  85  acres  on  the 
[ills  overloolang  Four  Mile  creek.  The  Ox- 
ford female  institute  is  a  boarding  and  day 
school.  II.  The  capital  of  Lafayette  co..  Miss., 
on  the  Mississippi  central  railroad,  158  m.  N. 
from  Jackson.  It  is  important  as  the  seat  of 
the  state  university,  which  was  founded  in 
1848,  and  in  1860  had  10  instructors,  140  stu- 
dents, 222  alumni,  and  a  library  of  5,000  vol- 
ames.  In  1850  there  were  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers and  2  churches. 

OXFORD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital 
[)f  Oxfordshire,  situated  on  a  gentle  hill  between 
the  Oherwell  and  Isis,  which  here  unite,  52  m. 
W^.  N.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  27,963. 
rhe  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  and  the  keep  of  a 
sastle  which  now  forms  part  of  the  gaol,  show 
ihat  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength, 
rhough  irregularly  built,  with  narrow,  crook- 
)d  streets  and  lanes  and  few  good  thorough- 
ares,  its  appearance  from  a  distance,  with  its 
-owers,  spires,  and  stately  public  buildings  ris- 
Dg  among  gardens  and  waters,  is  picturesque 
ind  imposing.  The  High  street  is  less  than  f 
)f  a  mile  long  and  of  varying  width,  but  no- 
where exceeding  85  feet ;  but  it  is  interesting  for 
ts  architectural  contrasts,  the  noble  collegiate 
tdifices  alternating  with  quaint  old  dwelling 
lonsea  and  modem  shops.  Nearly  all  the 
ivenuea  are  clean  and  well  paved  and  lighted, 
ind  of  late  years  many  new  streets  have  been 
opened,  and  other  improvements  are  constantly 
:oing  on.  The  city  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
;ood  water.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  several 
►ridges,  among  which  are  the  Folly  bridge  over 
he  Isis,  Magdalen  bridge  over  the  Oherwell, 
nd  the  seven  bridges,  a  succession  of  struc- 
ures  thrown  across  the  Oxford  canal  and  sev- 
ral  small  streams  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city, 
"he  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral,  which 
i  the  chapel  of  Christchurch  college ;  St.  Ma- 
y's, which  serves  as  the  university  church, 


and  has  a  fine  spire ;  St.  Martin's,  the  "  city 
church,"  with  a  clock  tower  and  illuminated 
dial  fronting  the  High  street ;  St.  Peter's  in 
the  East,  a  venerable  Norman  edifice  lately 
restored  ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  St.  Giles's, 
St.  Michael's,  St.  Aldate's,  and  All  Saints'.  In 
1851  there  were  82  places  of  worship,  28  pub- 
lic schools,  and  58  private  schools.  The  city 
possesses  a  free  reamng  room  and  library,  pub- 
lic baths,  workhouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  dis- 
pensary, the  Radcliflfe  infirmary,  a  pauper  lu- 
natic asylum,  a  music  hall,  a  town  hall,  a  coun- 
cil chamber  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
portraits,  and  a  county  hall  and  law  courts 
erected  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  trade  in  the  grain  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  city  depends  for  support  almost 
entirely  upon  the  university.  It  has  ready 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom by  means  of  the  river,  the  Oxford  canaJ, 
and  the  great  western,  a  branch  of  the  Lon- 
don and  north-western,  and  the  Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, and  Wolverhampton  railways.  It  is 
governed  by  10  aldermen  and  8^  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  but  in  certain  matters 
respecting  the  night  police,  markets,  &o.,  the 
university  authorities  have  coSrdinate  jurisdio- 
tion.  It  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  be- 
side 2  returned  by  the  university.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
seat  of  learning  by  Pope  Martin  II.  in  802.  Tra- 
dition says  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  in  modem  history  it  is  noted  for 
the  execution  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Oranmer, 
and  for  the  severity  with  which  it  was  treated 
by  the  parliamentarians  during  the  civil  war. 

OXFORD,  Univkrsity  of,  one  of  the  two 
greatest  seats  of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  was 
founded  certainly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (1050),  but  the  precise 
date  is  not  known.  Its  origin,  which  has  been 
ascribed  without  much  probability  to  Alfred 
the  Great,  is  traced  to  the  monastic  schools 
which  existed  there  as  appendages  to  various 
convents  even  before  Alfred's  time.  Secular 
schools  were  soon  established  in  imitation  of 
these  cloistral  institutions.  The  teachers  in 
time  formed  a  voluntary  association,  dividing 
into  different  faculties  the  field  of  learning, 
and  governed  by  a  single  house  or  legislature 
of  which  all  the  teachers  were  members.  The 
students,  who  were  generally  poor  boys,  often 
mendicants,  lodged  in  the  town,  or  sheltered 
themselves  in  hovels  or  in  the  turrets  of  the 
city  walls.  Sometimes  a  number  of  them 
grouped  together,  hired  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall, 
and  chose  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  higher 
faculties  to  be  their  principal  or  guarman. 
The  monasteries  improved  upon  this  plan  by 
founding  regularly  endowed  houses  for  the 
gratuitous  support  of  poor  scholars ;  and  last- 
ly, about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in- 
dependent colleges  were  founded  under  the 
plan  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  made  pro.- 
vision  for  the  support  of  20  poor  scholars 
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at  Oxford,  settliig  apart  for  the  purpose  an 
estate  in  Surrey  to  be  manaffed  by  baibfis  con- 
trolled by  a  warden  and  tne  scholars.  The 
idea  of  adding  to  the  literary  character  of  these 
colleges  the  religions  features  of  an  eodesias- 
tioal  society  originated  with  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  who  established  New  college  in  1886. 
and  whose  example  was  imitated  by  seTeraJ 
others.  The  students  or  fellows  were  bonnd 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and,  after  a  7  years'  study 
of  the  arts,  spent  12  more  in  preparing  for  a 
degree  in  theology,  civil  law,  medicine,  or  as- 
tronomy. They  then  became  doctors  or  pro- 
fessors, and  were  generally  expected  to  vacate 
their  fellowships.  Fellows  after  obtaining  the 
degree  of  M.A.  were  required  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects belonging  to  their  faculty  anywhere  in 
the  university.  After  a  time  commoners  or  non- 
foundation  members  were  admitted  to  the  course 
of  instruction  imparted  by  the  fellows,  and 
thus  the  whole  plan  of  the  university  became 
changed.  The  fellows  or  foundation  members 
received  their  fellowships  after  taking  the  first 
degree,  and  were  no  longer  pupils  but  teachers; 
and  the  collegiate  instruction  was  bestowed 
entirely  upon  commoners,  who  were  never 
contemplated  in  the  original  foundation.  The 
first  charter  of  privileges  to  the  university  as  a 
corporate  body  was  granted  by  Henry  m.  about 
12^.  The  firsts  building  for  the  university 
proper,  that  is,  a  school  for  all  the  colleges  in 
common,  was  erected  by  Thomas  Hokenorton, 
abbot  of  Oseney,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  In  1571  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the 
university  acquired  the  right  of  sending  two 
members  to  parliament.  Li  the  civil  wars  it 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  under  the  protectorate  was  given 
over  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
who  expelled  a  number  of  professors  and  mas- 
ters of  colleges,  and  appointed  others  ^^  to  re- 
form its  discipline  and  correct  its  doctrines.'' 
From  the  time  of  the  restoration  its  history 
was  marked  by  no  important  event  until  the 
passingof  the  Oxford  university  reform  act  in 
1854  The  well  known  hostility  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  students  is  of  long  standing,  feuds 
of  "town  and  gown"  having  broken  out  into 
riots  as  early  as  1240.  On  several  occasions 
the  students  were  obliged  to  remove  from  Ox- 
ford. The  most  serious  disturbance  on  record 
occurred  on  St.  Scholastica's  day,  Feb.  10, 1855, 
when  several  lives  were  lost ;  and  the  bishop 
of  lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  then  was, 
laid  the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from 
which  they  were  only  released  in  1857  on  con- 
dition that  the  commonalty  should  yearly  cause 
a  service  to  be  said  in  St.  Mary's  church  for  the 
souls  of  those  killed  in  the  combat,  and  the 
mayor,  the  2  bailifis,  and  60  of  the  principal 
burghers  then  ofier  in  person  at  the  great  altar 
a  penny  each,  or  forfeit  200  marks  a  year  to  the 
university.  This  penance  was  subsequently  mit- 
igated, but  not  entirely  remitted  until  1825. — 
The  present  statutes  of  the  university  were 


drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Ijad  in  iai,MBifi. 
ed  by  the  univenity,  and  coofiRsed  V7  |«m 
from  Charles  L  in  1685.  The  corpMHi  1 
styled  "the  chanodlor,  mastcn,  nd  Kk«i 
of  the  university  of  Oxford."  TbedM^ 
is  elected  for  life  by  the  maahcn  d  tmn^ 
tion.  and  for  the  lart  900 yetn hM  UctiM 
nobleman  of  distinction,  thon^  be  tb  «v> 
nally  an  ecclesiastic  ai^  resident  mo^  Ik 
present  chancellor  is  the  eatl  of  Dolf .  IW 
actual  head  is  the  vice-chancellor,  vkiiis- 
inated  every  year  by  the  cfaanMUor,  mi  m 
ally  holds  office  4  years  hr  RMMm  » 
pointments.    He  is  selected  fron  ma^  m 

Srincipals  of  colleges,  and  is  tmapesiiar 
Oxford,  Oxfordshire,  and  Berbhire.  IWaHi- 
challus,  or  high  steward,  is  a  noU(Bai» 
nated  for  life  by  the  chancdkr,  ndiffrmi 
by  the  convocation.  The  enforcMMtrfA* 
rules  is  intrusted  to  2  procton,  vlio  mw- 
ters  of  arts  chosen  out  of  the  Mnnl  crikai 
in  turn,  and  assisted  by  4  pro-|voclBn  Ik 
public  orator  is  an  officer  imatd  ^  ;k 
convocation  to  write  pnUio  wttn  mi  d- 
dresses,  &c.  The  principal  cnha  dtm  m 
the  keeper  of  the  archives,  mmc!r,rfpm 
librarians,  keepers  of  the  tlmtm  umm 
galleries,  observatory,  ^  4eM<*  ^  ^ 
pre^  of  accounts,  of  appeals,  of  I'i^  ^  ^ 
privileges,  and  clerks  of  the  mAA  Ci» 
nected  with  the  university  are  It  ecAi|»M 
5  halls,  the  latter  differing  from  ^  i'*' 
only  in  not  being  incoroorated.  Tk»M» 
tablishments  are  quite  distinct  ft«^*2 
Deration  of  the  university.  laAvifi^ 
by  a  head  elected  for  life,  and  itykdyiflF 

S resident  master,  warden,  rector,  P*'"* ' 
ean,  and  has  its  own  statntet,  tlMSfk  •£  * 
members  are  bound  by  the  coomco  nta  ■  *■ 
university.  The  foundations  of  tlwi  ««•■ 
support  557  feUows,  who  oorrespoai  ***£ 
scholars  of  ancient  times.  Exoej*  H  ^i** 
college,  they  have  the  of/^<m  u  tbty  »■* 
unmarried  of  retaining  their  feOov^V*  "^ 
life  or  receiving  a  church  benefice.  r<2  * 
passing  of  the  reform  act  of  18M  ^7* 
not  required  to  reside  at  their  colkfta.  tm 
of  the  fellowships  are  of  Bnall  ^' *5 
are  comparatively  munificent,  thoqpjy* 
founders^  statutes  they  are  ey^tlyj'^'r 
to  the  poor ;  the  possession  of  lOagfa'^ 
$88)  was  to  vacate  a  fellowship  at  Bm»«* 
Fellows  are  generally  choeen  ate  w*^ 
their  bachelor's  degree ;  they  are  the  »«• " 
the  college,  and  with  the  head  «****Vl, 
corporate  proprietors.  The  goTfrpag". 
university  was  formerly  exerciaed  by  *J?T 
of  the  colleges,  who  formed  what  ▼•^S.  ^ 
board  of  heads.  Under  the  o^^lJ!!^ 
there  are  8  legislative  bodies:  the ^^^J 
council,  consisting  of  the  chancell*.  "Jjl^ 
cellor,  6  heads  of  colleges  or  haU*.  •fJJJ^ 
of  the  university,  and  6  »«™^*ffS:i 
tion,  having  executive  contnJ,  with  tb*  ni^ 
initiating  new  measures;  the  h^y^.'V]^ 
gation,  composed  of  all  the  princq*  ***^ 
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be  nniyeraity,  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  pro- 
3SSor8  and  assistants,  public  examiners,  and  idl 
esident  members,  having  the  power  to  grant 
egrees,  graces,  and  di^nsations;  and  the 
case  of  convocation,  consisting  of  the  house 
f  congregation  with  the  addition  of  all  masters 
f  arts  in  their  first  year,  and  persons  who  have 
eon  regents,  bat  have  retired  from  the  nni- 
ersity.  The  last  is  engaged  only  with  the 
lore  important  affairs.  Statutes  framed  by 
he  hebdomadal  council  must  be  presented  for 
pproval  to  both  the  other  boards. — ^The  pro- 
3Ssors  are  86  in  number,  viz. :  regius  profes- 
ors  of  divinity,  pastoral  theology,  Hebrew, 
rreek,  civil  law,  medicine,  ecclesiastical  his- 
ory,  and  modem  history,  Lady  Margaret's 
•rofessor  of  divinity,  Saville's  of  astronomy, 
taville's  of  geometry,  Camden's  of  history, 
^nd's  of  Arabic,  lord  almoner's  of  Arabic, 
^inaire  of  nhysiology,  Yiner's  of  common  law, 
sord  lichneld's  of  clinical  medicine,  Aldrich's 
f  chemistry,  Boden  of  Sanscrit  Dean  Ireland's 
•f  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  tne  Radcliffe  ob- 
erver,  and  professors  of  botany,  natural  philos- 

ghy,  moral  philosophy,  experimental  philoso- 
y,  mineralogy,  geology,  political  economy, 
ural  economy,  Latin  literature,  logic,  poetry, 
Qodem  European  languages,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
ausic.  Attendance  on  their  lectures  however 
3  not  compulsory,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  entire 
tducation  of  the  students  has  been  transferred 
rom  the  university  to  the  separate  coUeges.  Li 
hese  the  fellows  act  as  tutors,  each  one  giving 
nstruction  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  study. 
The  result  of  this  system  has  been  the  practical 
innihilation  of  the  university  proper,  and  the 
owering  of  the  standard  of  education  to  the 
evel  of  the  tutors,  who  are  generally  young 
nen  holding  fellowships  only  until  some  bet- 
er  opening  in  life  presents  itself.  Students 
ure  consequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of 
>rivate  tutors.  The  students  are  compelled  to 
^nnect  themselves  with  and  reside  in  some 
soUege  or  hall.  By  the  act  of  1854,  any  mas- 
er  of  arts  was  entitled  to  open  a  private  hall 
mder  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  university ; 
>ut  this  measure  has  proved  inoperative.  There 
ire  4  terms,  viz. :  Michaelmas,  from  Oct.  10  to 
[)ec.  17 ;  Hilary,  from  Jan.  14  to  the  day  be- 
bre  Palm  Sunday ;  Easter,  from  the  10th  day 
ifter  Easter  to  the  day  before  Whitsunday; 
md  Trinity,  from  the  Wednesday  after  Whit- 
ninday  to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday 
nJuly.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
:ion  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  a  student  must 
lave  kept  16  terms,  unless  he  be  a  member  of 
iie  peerage  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  or 
cnight,  in  which  case  12  terms  are  sufficient. 
Practically,  however,  terms  are  so  reckoned 
;hat  not  more  than  8  years'  residence  is  re- 
quired of  anybody.  Three  public  examina- 
;ions  have  to  be  passed  before  obtaining  the 
legree  of  B.A.,  and  those  who  have  distin- 
^ished  themselves  are  distributed  into  4 
classes  under  the  4  great  divisions  of  liter<B 
\umaniore9,  disdpliruB  mathematic(B  et  phy- 


tica,  ioimtuB  naiuraleSy  and  jwruprudmtia  et 
hiatoria  modema.  Since  the  agitation  for  uni- 
versity reform  which  led  to  the  act  of  1854,  the 
range  of  studies  has  been  considerably  increased 
and  the  examination  of  candidates  made  stricter. 
By  the  same  act  all  religious  tests  formerly  re- 
quired of  students  are  abolished;  headships, 
fellowships,  and  scholarships,  formerly  so  re- 
stricted by  tiie  wills  of  founders  in  favor  of 
certain  classes,  families,  or  locations,  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  fellowships  only  22  were 
open  to  public  competition,  are  now  mostly 
offered  as  rewards  of  merit  j  emoluments  have 
been  consolidated  and  redistributed,  and  col- 
leges are  empowered  to  alter  and  amend  their 
statutes.  The  total  revenue  of  the  university 
from  all  sources  is  about  £460,000  a  year. 
Its  separate  revenue,  apart  from  that  of  the 
colleges,  and  not  including  fees  from  students, 
is  £7,600  a  year,  and  its  expenditure  £7,000. 
The  averaffe  income  of  heads  of  houses  is 
£1,100,  and  of  fellows  £234.  The  professors 
are  paid  partly  from  the  university  ftmds  and 
partly  by  foundation  funds.  The  number  of 
members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  6,259,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  about  1,800. — ^The 
principal  university  buildings  are  the  schools, 
Bodleian  library,  theatre,  Ashmolean  museum. 
Clarendon,  Badcliffe's  library  and  observa- 
tory, university  press,  university  galleries, 
Taylor  institution,  and  university  museum. 
The  divinity  school  was  completed  about  1480. 
The  Bodleian  library,  opened  in  1602,  occupies 
a  fine  room,  and  contains  about  260,000  vol- 
umes. (See  Bodleian  Libbabt.)  The  Ash- 
molean library  was  built  in  1688  to  receive  a 
collection  of  rarities  presented  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole.  The  Clarendon,  built  partly  from  the 
sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," is  used  for  various  purposes ;  it  was 
formerly  the  printing  house.  The  Radcliffe 
library  and  observatory  were  founded  under 
the  will  of  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  left  for 
the  former  £40,000,  beside  £100  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  £150  for  the  libra- 
rian. The  books  are  all  on  medicine  and  nat- 
ural history.  The  observatory  comprises  a 
dwelling  house  for  the  observer  and  a  lec- 
ture room,  and  is  well  supplied  with  instru- 
ments. The  printing  house  is  an  extensive 
quadrangular  structure.  The  university  galle- 
ries founded  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Randolph  for 
the  reception  of  the  Pomfret  statues,  and  the 
Taylor  institution  established  by  a  bequest  from 
Sir  R,  Taylor  as  a  school  of  modem  languages, 
form  one  handsome  range  of  buildings  designed 
by  Mr.  Cockerell.  The  new  university  muse- 
um, opened  in  1860,  is  a  ma^^cent  Quadran- 
gular building  in  the  medieval  style.  The 
principal  front  contains  apparatus  and  lecture 
rooms;  one  wing  is  devoted  to  the  depart- 
ments of  anatomy,  medicine,  physiology,  and 
zoology ;  another  to  those  of  chemistry,  experi- 
ment^ philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
witib  a  great  lecture  room ;  and  the  inner  quad- 
rangle, called  the  museum  court,  is  intended 
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to  contain  the  oollectioiis.  The  tmiyerritj  also 
has  a  botanic  garden  of  about  6  acres.  Uni- 
versity college,  founded  according  to  tradition 
by  Alfred  the  Great  and  restored  by  William 
of  Dorham,  who  died  in  1249,  stands  on  the 
High  street.  Baliol  college  was  founded  by 
John  Baliol,  father  of  the  Scottish  king  of  that 
name,  and  by  Devorguilla  his  wife,  between 
1263  and  1268.  Merton  college,  founded  at 
Maiden,  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
and  removed  to  Oxford  in  1274,  consists  of  3 
courts,  and  presents  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ox- 
ford. Exeter  college,  founded  in  1314  by  Wal- 
ter de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  has  a  hand- 
some front  rebuilt  in  1835,  and  a  magnificent 
Gothic  chapel  completed  in  1860.  Oriel  col- 
lege was  established  by  Edward  11.  in  1326 ; 
Queen's  college,  occupying  2  fine  courts  on  the 
High  street,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  confessor  to 
Queen  Philippa,  in  1340;  New  college,  a  re- 
markably beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  by  William 
of  Wykeham  in  1886 ;  Lincoln  college  by  Rich- 
ard Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427;  and 
All  Souls'  college,  occupying  2  grand  Quadran- 
gles, by  Archbishop  Chichele  in  1487.  ihe  last 
is  not  engaged  in  education,  having  no  members 
but  the  warden  and  fellows,  with  chaplains 
and  clerks;  but  an  efibrt  is  now  (Jan.  1861) 
making  to  open  it  to  students.  Magdalen 
college,  famous  for  its  beautiful  gardens  and 
almost  unrivalled  in  Oxford  for  its  architecture, 
was  founded  by  William  of  Waynefleeto  in 
1456.  Brasenose  college  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1509 ;  and 
Corpus  Christi  college  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1516.  Christchurch  college 
was  originally  established  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
in  1526  for  a  dean,  sub-dean,  100  canons,  10 
public  readers,  18  chaplains,  an  organist,  12 
clerks,  and  13  choristers.  Suppressed  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  on  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  it  was  re- 
vived on  a  smaller  scale  in  1535,  again  sup- 
pressed in  1545,  and  reestablished  in  1546  on 
the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Oxford  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  cathedral  church.  This  is  the 
largest  and  finest  of  all  the  colleges.  Over  the 
principal  gateway  rises  a  grand  tower  begun 
by  Wolsey  and  finished  in  1681  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  containing  "  great  Tom  of 
Oxford,"  the  famous  bell,  17,000  pounds  in 
weight,  whoso  tolling  summons  all  the  scholars 
of  the  university  to  their  respective  colleges  at 
9  o'clock  every  night.  The  college  has  a  pic- 
ture gallery  rich  in  works  of  the  Italian  masters, 
and  eiyoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
most  splendid  kitchen  in  Europe.  Trinity  col- 
lege was  founded  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope ; 
St.  John's  college  in  1557  by  Sir  Thomas  White ; 
Jesus  college  in  1571  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price ;  Wad- 
ham  college,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  royal  society,  by  Nicholas  Wadham  in  1618 ; 
Pembroke  college  by  Thomas  Tesdale  in  1620; 
and  Worcester  college,  originally  called  Glou- 
cester hall,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  in  1714. 
St.  Mary  hall,  originally  the  parsonage  of  St. 


Mary's  church,  wis  coDverted  to  b  pnatt 
uses  in  1883,  but  the  buildingi  wtn  n*«» 
tially  rebuilt  in  the  16th  cAatorr.  )iv^^ 
hall  was  built  at^oining  Msfdaltn  dte 
about  1353,  and  became  an  indepeDdci:  n- 
demical  hall  about  1518.  In  l^tk«aa^ 
removed  to  the  buildings  of  the  txtiact  Bc! 
ford  college.  New  Inn  hall,  prenofhlT  i  :r 
of  New  college,  became  indepcodent  j  iV" 
St.  Alban  hall,  originally  beloDgrng  tA  the  lai 
of  Littlemore,  was  granted  to  Mertfi^-'^i 
in  1547,  and  soon  afterward  icqturcd  iic^rsi 
establishment.  St  Edmund  hill  wndrn'W 
to  academical  purposes  br  thectDt'Wf/'»w^ 
in  1269;  after  the  dissolutioo  of  mxMt^ 
it  was  transferred  to  Queen's  eoD<^  od  w 
re-established  as  a  hall  in  1559. 
OXFORD,  Eabl  of.  See  Hinir,  Ewni 
OXFORDSHIRE,  a  a  county  of  haoL 
bordered  S.  and  8.  W.  for  70  m.  It  le  n* 
Thames  or  Isis,  and  endowd  hj  iW  cro 
of  Warwick,  Northampton,  Bodju^hiOL  Bd- 
shire,  and  Gloucester ;  area,  754  «■>  at :  p«f  > 
1851,  170,286.  It  is  very  irr^ak  is .-.» 
having  a  breadth  of  from  7  to S^  cl  taiaa- 
treme  length  of  50  m.  The  wAw i« tiinEMT 
varied.  IntheS.  E.  aretheOuItiPBii^rf-firt^ 
ing  most  agreeable  and  diTcniSttJ  tetvrf  mi 
abounding  in  forests  and  tnttffi  dn^r  !rtd; 
the  central  and  K.  portion,  witi!i**wi*'* 
of  a  not  very  elevated  rid^, ir*  Jfr'I  -*^ 
but  well  cultivated.  The  pnLfi|J  mrr*  c* 
the  Thames,  or  Isis  (by  which  lattfT  tx-  i* 
known  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Tliw  **' 
Evenlode,  Windrush,  and  Chfrwcl  p*-^ 
is  generally  very  fertile,  and  the  pT'*"" )  [ 
principally  engaged  in  agricuIrCT*,  *7^"^.' 
m  dairy  husbandry.  The  connty  hi*  *  <i  '• 
joyed  a  repntation  for  its  beantifal  v"^  ^ 
Qie  abundance  of  its  meadows  ipd  f**-"* 
There  are  many  interesting  intiqatf^^'*; 
mains.  It  sends  8  memb«TB  to  I*^'"-|J*^*^,' 
for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  w  ri  - '' 
the  university,  and  1  for  Wo<^oci. 
OXIDE  OF  CARBON.    Se«  Ci»'5>  '^ 

IDE. 

OXIDES.   See  Oxtoec,  and  NoMsaira 
OXPECKER,  a  bird  of  the  jtiHia/J^;  J^ 
and  the  genus  huphaga  (IJnn.X  inhi' '^^\ 
warm  parts  of  Africa ;  it  is  al**^  «I.  ^  ^* 
eater."    The  bill  is  pincer-Iiie,  ^^J^*;^)^ 
at  the  base,  with  depressed  colmen  i»  "=" . 
tip ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  ^'  ^ .  • 
very  short  and  the  third  the  lonpi<:  ^^ 
long,  broad,  and  wedge-^haf^cd.  »ith  tS 
of  each  feather  pomted ;  tarsd  and  *^<*  •^.  -^ 
and  the  claws  compressed,  cnnfd,  ■**  "T 
The  best  known  species  B,  -V'"'"//, 


is  between  8  and  9  inches  long,  rt*^'J"  ,*  ', 
above  and  yellowish  white  below;  -j  ;  ^ 
yellowish,  with  a  red  tip.    It  I*  »^*^.  /^ 


generally  seen  in  flocks  of  7  or  S,  »■ 
of  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes  i-'  ^'  *  *• 
their  backs  and  extracting  the  Una  •  •  * 
flies  {a$(rid(f)  which  infest  them;  thr    *• 
of  the  bill  at  the  end  is  admirably  *i«f  **< 
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ently  B<nieezmg  out  these  and  other  parasites 
*oin  under  the  skin;  this  forms  their  chief 
yodj  and  the  cattle  allow  them  to  perch  on 
[leir  backs,  as  if  conscious  of  their  intended 
ood  offices.  Another  species,  B.  erythrorhyn' 
ha  (Stanl.),  has  a  red  bilL 

OXU8.    See  JraooK. 

OXYGEN  (Gr.  ofi/r,  add,  and  yn^a*,  to 
:enerate),  an  elementary  gas  discovered  in 
774  by  Priestley,  and  soon  after  by  Scheele  in 
iweden  and  Lavoisier  in  France.  It  was  named 
»xygen  by  Lavoisier  because  it  was  deemed  the 
issential  acidifying  principle,  and  the  name  has 
ince  continued  in  use,  although  acids  are  known 
vhich  contain  no  oxygen,  and  some  of  its  com- 
K>ands,  as  all  the  protoxides  of  the  metals. 
Lave  the  properties  of  bases  neutralizing  acids 
vith  which  tney  combine.  The  symbol  of  this 
;a3  is  O,  its  equivalent  8,  its  ^ecifio  gravity 
ibout  1,111,  air  bemg  1,000.  When  its  com- 
>ounds  are  decomposed  by  galvanic  action  it 
ilways  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and  it 
unks  as  the  most  electro-negative  of  all  bodies, 
[t  possesses  neither  taste,  odor,  color,  nor  acid 
*eaction,  and  is  not  condensable  by  any  degree 
)f  pressure  and  cold  which  we  can  command. 
^o  element  is  so  universally  diffused,  and  none 
)lays  a  more  important  part  in  the  economy 
>f  nature,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms.  It  forms  ^  part  of  the  air  we 
Dreathe,  and  without  it  respiration  would  soon 
sease.  (See  Atmosp^iebb.^  So  essential  is  it  to 
mimal  and  vegetable  liro,  that  it  has  been 
^rmed  the  vital  air.  It  is  an  element  of  water 
ilso,  which  is  composed  of  8  parts  by  weight  of 
>xygen  and  1  part  of  hydrogen.  It  is  an  mgre- 
lient  of  nearly  all  organic  bodies ;  and  all  the 
3artiis,  silica,  magnesia^  alumina,  lime,  &o., 
which  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the 
rocks  and  soils,  contain  a  large  and  definite 
proportion  of  oxygen,  which  gives  to  them  the 
character  of  oxides.  Though  the  gas  is  neces- 
sary to  respiration,  it  cannot  long  be  breathed 
with  impunity  undented.  In  the  case  of  rab- 
bits breathing  it  pure,  the  respiration  after  an 
bour  or  more  becomes  very  rapid  and  the  sys- 
tem generally  highly  excited.  Debility  and 
stupor  succeed,  and  death  occurs  within  10  or 
12  hours,  the  heart,  however,  stiU  continuing 
to  beat  for  some  time  after  the  breathing  has 
ceased.  The  blood  both  in  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries is  found  to  be  highly  florid.  This  stimu- 
lating property  has  suggested  the  application 
of  oxygen  or  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  is 
more  rich  in  oxygen  than  conmion  air,  for  in- 
flating the  lungs  of  persons  recently  drowned. 
The  ordinary  process  of  combustion  is  depen- 
dent upon  oxygen,  being  the  chemical  union 
with  oxygen  of  the  body  consumed ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and  fire  attending 
combustion  are  also  exhibited  when  some  sub- 
stances are  consumed  in  chlorine,  or  in  the 
vapors  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur.  Ex- 
cepting fluorine,  all  bodies  may  be  made  to 
bum  in  oxygen;  but  with  many  the  process 
^oea  on  slowly,  and  the  heat  and  light  devel- 


oped by  rapid  combustion,  and  which,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  used,  are  essential  to  the 
process,  are  not  perceived.  A  definite  amount 
of  heat  is,  however,  evolved  in  this  chemical 
change,  and  it  is  estimated  for  given  quantities 
of  many  combustibles  by  Despretz  and  others, 
as  described  in  Fubl.  (See  also  Oombustion, 
and  Flamb.)  When  the  process  is  conducted 
in  pure  oxygen,  even  some  of  the  metals  com- 
monly regarded  as  incombustible  may  be  made 
to  bum  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  and  produce 
in  their  oxides  genuine  products  of  combustion* 
— Oxygen  cannot  be  readily  obtained  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  there 
being  no  method  of  absorbing  the  latter  gas 
known.  Boussingault  (Oomptes  rmdus,  voL 
XXX.  p.  261,  and  Anncues  de  chimie  physique 
[8],  voL  XXX.  p.  6)  has  shown  that  baryta  may 
be  made  use  of  to  absorb  oxygen,  the  minend 
being  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is  thus  converted 
into  peroxide  of  baryta,  and  this,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  still  higher  temperature  or  to  a 
current  of  steam,  gives  up  its  second  atom  of 
oxygen  in  a  free  state.  By  the  use  of  hydrate 
of  baryta,  it  has  been  thought  the  gas  could  be 
advantageously  procured  in  the  large  wa^. 
Oxygen  is  freely  yielded  by  many  of  its  sohd 
compounds  when  these  are  exposed  to  high 
temperature.  Priestley  obtained  it  by  heating 
the  red  precipitate,  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
was  thus  converted  into  metallic  mercury  and 
oxygen  gas.  The  mineral  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese is  a  cheap  and  convenient  source  of 
oxygen.  It  is  coarsely  pulverized  and  intro- 
duced into  an  iron  botde,  to  the  neck  of  which 
an  iron  tube  is  tightly  fitted.  The  bottle  is 
then  heated  to  redness,  when  the  gas  soon  es- 
ci4>es  through  the  tube.  Three  atoms  of  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  SMnOa,  are  converted 
mto  the  red  oxide,  MnO-f-MnsOt,  which  re- 
mains in  ike  retort,  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
which  escape.  A  pure  ore  of  manganese  should 
yield  for  each  pound  1,400  cubic  inches  or  a 
little  more  than  6  gallons  of  gas.  The  material 
preferred  to  all  o&ers  for  i^ording  pure  oxy- 
gen with  little  trouble  is  the  salt  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  contains  89.2  per  cent,  of  the  gas, 
one  atom  combined  with  its  potash,  and  6 
atoms  with  the  chloric  acid ;  thus,  KO,  C10». 
When  this  salt  is  heated  in  a  glass  flask  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  it  melts  and  freely  gives  off  all  its 
oxygen,  tne  residue  being  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, KCl.  HtJf  an  ounce  should  thus  afford 
270  cubic  inches  of  pure  gas.  The  chemical 
decomposition  was  found  by  Mitscherlich  to 
take  pkce  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  some 
thoroughly  dried  metallic  powders,  as  the  black 
oxide  of  copper  or  the  binoxide  of  manganc^, 
are  intermixed  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third 
of  the  whole  with  the  potash  salt. — ^When  oxy- 
gen unites  with  other  bodies,  the  process  is 
called  oxidation ;  and  the  removing  of  oxygen 
from  its  compotmds  is  called  deoxidizing. 
Three  Idnds  of  oxides  or  binary  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  other  elements  are  recognized :  1, 
acicU,  as  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  carbonic,  ana 
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many  others,  fonned  chiefly  by  the  union  of 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one 
of  an  element  nsnally  non-metalbc ;  2,  alkaline 
or  basic,  as  soda,  potash,  lime,  protoxide  of 
iron,  lead,  &c,,  all  combinations  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  with  one  of  the  metalHo  base ;  8,  nen- 
tral  bodies,  snch  as  hare  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line properties,  as  water,  the  oxide  of  hydro- 
gen, the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  deotoxide  of 
lead,  &o, — ^By  the  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
or  by  the  inflnence  of  phosphoms  upon  oxygen, 
a  change  is  induced  npon  this  element,  and  a 
substance  is  produced  to  which  the  name  of 
ozone  is  given.  (See  Ozonb.)  Prof.  SchOn- 
bein,  who  first  made  this  observation,  believes 
there  are  two  kinds  or  allotropio  modifications 
of  active  oxygen,  which  have  the  relations  of 
-f-  and  — ,  or  positive  and  negative,  to  each 
other,  the  one  an  ozone  and  the  other  an  ant- 
ozone,  which  being  brought  together  neutralize 
each  other,  and  the  product  is  inactive  oxygen. 
The  oxygen  of  many  oxy-componnds,  as  the 
oxides  of  the  precious  metals,  the  peroxides  of 
manganese,  lead,  cobalt,  Ac.,  he  regards  aa 
whoUy  or  in  part  of  the  negatively  active  char- 
acter, or  ozone  proper,  and  he  hence  distin- 
guishes these  compounds  as  '^  ozonids  :^  while 
that  of  another  series  of  ox^-componnds,  as  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  banum,  strontium,  and 
the  rest  of  the  alkaline  metals,  is  of  the  oppo- 
site character,  and  the  compounds  he  classes  as 
"  antozonids."  See  his  letter  to  Prof.  Faraday 
in  the  "  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  vol.  xvi.  p.  178,  and  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859. 

OTEB  (law  Fr.  oyer,  Lat  auditus^  a  hearing ; 
from  Lat.  audire^  to  hear).  When  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  suit  declares  on  or  otherwise  pleads 
a  deed,  that  is,  an  instrument  under  seal,  and 
founds  his  daim  or  rests  his  defence  upon  it, 
he  must  generally  miJce  profert  of  it,  or  in 
other  words,  must  aver  in  his  pleadings  that 
he  produces  the  said  writing  in  court.  When 
pleadings  were  oral,  that  was  strictly  true;  but 
now  the  party  retains  the  instrument  in  his 
private  custody  until  it  is  called  for  by  his  ad- 
versary. Of  a  writing  so  material  to  the  suit 
of  him  who  pleads  it,  the  other  has  the  right 
to  know  the  tenor ;  and  this  he  seeks  by  crav- 
ing oyer  of  it.  That  would  have  been  in  the 
times  of  oral  pleadiug  literally  a  hearing ;  but 
now  it  is  a  reciting  of  the  document,  which 
spreads  it  on  the  record.  Oyer  will  be  granted 
or  not  to  him  who  craves  it,  as  he  is  or  is  not 
entiUed  to  have  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
occasion.  Oyer  is  never  granted  except  when 
profert  is  made.  Li  the  second  place,  as  to  the 
ground  of  awiu^ing  it,  that  is  done  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  partv  who  demands  oyer 
cannot  without  it  make  intelligent  answers  to 
the  claim  which  his  opponent  founds  upon 
the  instrument.  Thus,  for  example,  a  plaintiff 
who  pleads  a  deed  is  obliged  to  recite  only  so 
much  of  it  as  is  directly  material  to  his  case ; 
but  if  oyer  of  it  be  permitted  to  the  defendant, 
he  may  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  valid 


instrument,  or  may  find  in  it  

which  win  serve  him  by  way  of  cww.  1 1 
a  general  rule,  that  profert  is  retnM  ^  rf 
deeds,  because  they  are  regirtM  m  tbt  icV 
private  writing  on  whidi  an  actkNi  tmki- 
rectly  founded.  In  thecaseofbflkofcnhifi 
and  promissory  notes,  and  other  in«iU  wr- 
ings, the  action  la  technScsDy  Vroiv^  m  ■ 
the  writings  themsdves,  hot  on  tbe  emai 
of  which  they  are  the  parol  eridaat  U 
in  practice,  the  court  will  orderacofrifV^ 
and  notes  to  be  fhmishedtotbeMaiaiW 
fore  he  is  obliged  to  {^ead.  ?nkHwmiwi 
be  made  of  wills  or  of  pul)£e  neath  k  6iv 
are  not,  properly  q>eakmg,  such  iiii>i—ft  ■ 
deeds  are;  out  if  an  executor briDti«iLk 
must  plead  and  make  profert  of  bk  kfinto- 
tamentary,  for  they  fdmish  hii  ntkrilr  bl 
ri^t  of  action,  which  proc<«  rati  ipeB  tha 
Whfle  in  general  one  who  pktdi  tM  ai 
makes  title  under  it  must  mtb  profatcf  I. 
this  rule  goes  on  the  presamptka  tlitf  W  ke 
the  control  of    *      " 


the  instmoMBt  h  i 
admits  exception  when  in  fact  t^M  ■  k 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  vtnj,  ^rlm  km 
destroyed  by  him,  or  when  a  Im  W«iifl*« 
destroyed  by  accidrat  Dm  64aoa  m^ 
be  specially  pleaded ;  for  ifMMUftftml 
profert  without  being  able  topntedMM 
in  fact,  when  oyer  of  it  is  demD&ti  )aim^ 
nent  may  demand  judgment  tgnit  tiB.--tW 
right  to  have  oyer  may  be  gofflflj  **■* 
thus.  It  will  be  awarded  wheDpnfatiiiMi' 
sary  and  is  also  made.  If  profcrt  T«t  ■» 
sary,  but  was  not  made,  tbe  ui^oiif  ^ 
cannot  have  it,  but  must  demur  to  the  ^ 
ings  as  insnfiScient.  Fmalb,  if  pwfat  f«i 
unnecessary,  but  was  nevertketo  mik  ■  » 
example  by  way  of  indocenicot,  ^^J** 
right  of  oyer,  because  the  party  plenfiii""" 
no  title  under  the  instrnmeot  Oa*^" 
the  right  of  oyer  is  not  boimd  to  am^  »• 
but  if  he  propose  to  found  bis  jntygMg 
matter  contamed  in  a  deed  pf  w\iA  fnM 
was  made,  he  must  donand  oyer  of  it,  ■■  * 
it  forth  verbatim  in  his  pleading. 

OYER  AND  TERMINEB,  the  tectafcali* 
of  a  commission  issuing  in  Kng^*^  fri*  * 
crown,  to  certain  Judges  of  the  cocrtirf^^ 
minster  (usually  with  some  other  ptfwi*|| 
with  them  as  conmiisaioners),  by  Tirtat  «•«■ 
they  take  jurisdiction  over  treasaai^  W** 
and  misdemeanors.  These  words  wtwi^ 
the  commission  when  it  was ^'"^•■J'**^ 
man  French;  and  in  EngliBh  th«  •j^*?* 
to  " inquire,  hear,  and  determiDe."  I*"** 
mission  has  been  vario 
land  at  diff'erent  times,  1 
A  similar  autbority  is  giv 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  United  ^-  , » 
aUy  by  the  statutes  creating  the  •""••f  ^ 
fining  their  powers;  and  this  anthfltiyj^* 
course  limited  in  each  case  to  tlw  oto** 
which  the  court  can  take  cogninaca. 

OYSTER,  a  well  known  mvvat  •f*^^ 
mollnsk,  of  the  lameUibranchiat«  on!«i  •*  T 


and  detemuDe.**   *^^ 

variously  regQli««i»  Mf 

imes,  by  statute  cr  •J]*^ 

by  is  given  to  the  ««•  • 
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una  ostrea  (Linn.).  The  fhelis  ore  very  irreg- 
ular, inequivalve,  and  lamellated,  the  right  or 
upper  shell  heing  the  smallest  and  flattest  and 
moving  forward  with  age,  leaving  a  lengthen- 
ing groove  for  the  ligament  exposed  along  the 
beak  of  the  adhering  valve,  which  is  the  left 
and  lowest,  the  deepest  and  most  capacious, 
and  attached  to  foreign  bodies  by  a  calcareous 
growth  from  the  sheU  itself;  the  shells  are  so 
variable  in  surface  and  shape  th^t  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  them  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  almost  im- 
possible strictly  to  define  the  limits  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  there  is  only  one  adductor  muscle  to  hold 
the  vfdves  together,  and  the  small  ligament  at 
the  hinge  is  inserted  into  a  little  depression  on 
each  side,  without  teeth  or  projecting  plates. 
The  animal  is  very  simple ;  the  mantle  has  a 
double  fringe,  and  its  lobes  are  widely  separated, 
united  only  near  the  hinge ;  there  is  no  vestige 
of  foot ;  respiration  is  eflfected  by  means  of 
vascular  gills  or  membranous  plates  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle,  to  which  water 
is  constantly  brought  by  the  ceaseless  action  of 
vibratile  cilia ;  the  mouth  is  jawless  and  tooth- 
less, but  is  provided  with  short  labial  processes 
separate  from  the  gills  for  selecting  food,  con- 
sisting of  minute  particles  brought  to  it  by  the 
respiratory  currents ;  the  intestine  is  compara- 
tively short,  with  a  few  convolutions ;  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  lies  upon  the  rectum;  by 
most  writers  oysters  were  considered  herma- 
phrodite, but  they  are,  according  to  Siebold 
and  others,  of  separate  sexes,  though  the  fe- 
males vastly  preponderate,  and  are  ovovivipa- 
rous ;  tiiey  are  sensible  of  light,  as  is  known  by 
their  closing  the  valves  when  reached  by  the 
shadow  of  an  approaching  boat,  and  have 
numerous  short  pedunculated  yellowish  brown 
eyes  between  the  fringes  for  more  than  i  of 
the  length  of  the  mantle.  The  adult  oyster 
has  no  power  of  locomotion,  and  the  only  signs 
of  vigorous  movements  are  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  respiratory  currents,  the  excrements,  and 
the  sperm  or  ova  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
valves  and  the  contraction  of  the  mantle; 
hence  they  have  been  considered  as  very  low 
in  the  animal  scale,  and  to  be  '^  as  stupid  as  an 
oyster'^  has  become  a  proverb ;  but  it  is  said 
they  can  turn  themselves  if  placed  upside  down, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  fringes  and  labial  pro- 
cesses is  acute.  The  ^gs  are  expelled  in  a 
white,  greasy,  viscid  fluid,  called  "spats"  by  the 
fishermen,  which  adhere  to  submarine  bodies, 
and  to  each  other,  by  their  development  forming 
the  immense  banks  found  upon  some  coasts,  the 
old  ones  being  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
new  ;  fecundation  is  effected  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  water,  which  conveys  the  sperm  to 
the  ova;  the  eggs  are  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
veloped within  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  about 
the  gills;  to  this  cavity  also  gain  access  the 
fioatmg  ova  of  some  of  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
and  here  the  little,  soft,  yellowish  white  crab 
{pinnothere^  is  often  developed  to  a  consider- 
able Bi^,  as  must  be  known  to  every  lover  of 


oysters ;  this  last  is  a  parasitic  inhabitant  of 
the  oyster  shell,  and  is  not  a  portion  of  its 
food,  as  the  softness  of  the  moutn  of  the  latter 
does  not  admit  of  its  attacking  any  resisting 
substance.  Oysters  are  found  in  almost  all  seas, 
usually  in  from  2  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  ana 
never  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore ;  they 
are  especially  fond  of  tranquil  waters  or  the 
golfs  formed  by  the  mouths  of  great  rivers; 
Qiey  cannot  live  in  fresh  water,  but  some  spe- 
cies remain  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
tide ;  the  tree  oysters  {0.  parantica  and  poly^ 
fnorpha)y  which  attach  themselves  to  mangrove 
and  other  bushes  in  the  tropics,  enclose  within 
the  shells  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep 
up  the  respiratory  currents ;  this  faculty,  pos- 
sessed more  or  less  by  all  the  family,  renders 
practicable  their  transportation  to  ffreat  dis- 
tances and  facilitates  the  valuable  traiae  thence 
resulting.  This  delicious  bivalve  has  been  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present 
day,  whether  in  the  fresh  and  raw  state,  cooked, 
or  salted  and  pickled ;  they  are  of  easy  diges- 
tion, but  not  very  nutritious,  and  act  rather  as 
a  provocative  to  appetite  by  the  saline  water 
they  contain  in  the  raw  state  than  as  satisfying 
food ;  they  are  eaten  all  the  year  round,  ex- 
cept in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  which  is  the  spawning  season ;  they 
are  good  even  then,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
supposition  that  they  are  then  injurious,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  fresh 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  comes  in  to  allow 
them  to  breed  and  keep  up  a  supply  which 
otherwise  might  be  locally  exhausted,  notwith- 
standing their  great  fecundity.  The  common 
oyster  of  Europe  (0.  edulia^  Linn.),  abundant 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
occurs  in  large  banks  or  beds,  sometimes  ex- 
tending for  miles,  usually  on  rocky  bottoms ; 
from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  May  they  are  dredged  from  the  bottom  bva 
kind  of  iron  rake  drawn  by  a  boat  under  rail 
sail,  several  hundreds  being  taken  at  a  single 
haul ;  these  are  transferred  to  artificial  beds  or 
parks  in  some  favorable  and  accessible  locality, 
where  they  are  preserved  for  sale,  continually 
growing  in  size  and  improving  in  flavor.  The 
growth  of  the  oyster  is  slow,  it  being  only  as 
large  as  a  half  dollar  at  the  end  of  4  to  6 
months^  and  twice  that  size  at  the  end  of  a 
year ;  m  artificial  beds  the  growth  is  usually 
slower,  the  fall  size  not  being  attdned  till  the 
5th  to  the  7th  year.  The  west  coast  of  Soot- 
land  and  the  Hebrides  have  the  best  oysters 
of  the  British  coast,  and  here  in  sheltered  bays 
they  acquire  the  green  color  so  esteemed  by 
the  epicure,  and  supposed  to  be  due  to  confer- 
vas and  similar  colored  growths  in  the  breeding 
places.  It  is  estimi^ed  that  80,000  bushels  of 
oysters  from  artificial  beds,  and  100,000  bushels 
of  sea  oysters,  are  annually  sent  to  the  London 
market ;  the  Jersey  fishery  employs  during  the 
season  1,600  men  and  as  many  women  and 
children,  and  between  400  and  600  vessels.    The 
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oysters  most  esteemed  in  Paris  come  from  the 
baj  of  Oancale  in  the  English  channel,  and 
from  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandjr. 
From  the  report  to  the  French  government,  m 
1859,  of  M.  Coste,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  stock  St  Brieuc  bay  with 
oysters,  and  who  had  accordingly  planted  3,000 
acres  with  8,000,000  oysters,  it  appears  that 
20,000  of  the  size  of  ^  of  an  inch  were  attached 
to  a  simple  apparatus  no  larger  than  a  wheat 
shea^  which  would  be  ready  for  the  market  in 
18  months ;  this  crop  would  be  inexhaustible, 
as  each  adult  furnishes  between  2,000,000  and 
8,000,000  embryo  oysters ;  he  estimates  that  he 
can  cover  12,000  acres  annually  with  oyster 
beds  at  an  expense  of  $2,000;  believing  it 
proved  that  industry  guided  by  science  may  in 
this  way  form  at  the  bottom  of  any  sea  not 
liable  to  the  deposit  of  mud  more  abundant 
harvests  than  the  earth  affords,  he  proposes 
stocking  the  whole  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Ft'ance,  of  Algeria  and  Corsica,  and 
the  salt  ponds  of  the  south  of  France. — The 
S|»ecic8  most  esteemed  in  America  are  the  Vir- 
ginian oyster  {0.  Virginianay  Lister)  and  the 
northern  oyster  (0.  horealU^  Lam.).  In  the 
0,  Virginiana  the  shell  is  elongated  and  nar- 
row, and  the  beaks  pointed  and  not  much  curv- 
ed ;  the  surface  of  the  smaller  and  upper  valve 
when  not  worn  presents  everywhere  leaf-like 
scales  of  a  leaden  color,  and  a  lengthened  pyra- 
midal hinge-ridge  along  the  beak ;  the  muscular 
impression  is  nearly  central,  and  of  a  dark 
chestnut  or  violet  color ;  it  often  measures  12 
to  16  inches  in  length,  but  is  rarely  more  than 
8  inches  wide.  This  is  the  conmion  oyster  from 
Chesapeake  bay  southward;  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  also  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  it  multiplies 
so  rapidly  on  some  of  the  low  shores  of  the 
southern  states  as  to  oflfer  impediments  to  navi- 
gation, and  to  change  the  course  of  tidal  cur- 
rents. In  the  0,  Oorealis  the  shell  is  more 
rounded  and  curved,  with  the  beaks  short  and 
considerably  curved ;  the  surface  is  very  irregu- 
lar, presenting  loosely  arranged  layers  of  a 
greenish  color,  with  the  margins  more  or  less 
scalloped ;  the  muscular  impression  is  dark  vio- 
let, and  the  interior  chalky  or  greenish  white ; 
a  common  size  is  5  or  6  inches  in  length,  but  it 
grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  and  to  a  width  of 
6  inches.  This  is  the  common  New  York  oys- 
ter, said  also  formerly  to  have  been  abundant  in 
Massachusetts  bay.  Boston  market  is  supplied 
principally  from  artificial  beds  derived  from  the 
Virginia  and  New  York  oysters ;  the  flats  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  maritime  cities  are  generally 
thickly  besot  with  poles,  indicating  the  localities 
of  oyster  beds.  The  oyster  trade  of  Baltimore 
in  1860,  exclusive  of  local  consumption,  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  $3,500,000 ;  and  that  of 
the  whole  of  Chesapeake  bay  in  1858  at  $20,000,- 
000,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel.  Many  of  the 
American  forms  resemble  those  of  the  0,  edulis 
of  Europe,  and  the  fishermen  generally  regard 
them  as  the  same.    The  successful  experiments 


of  M.  Coste,  above  referred  to,  merU  a  ttf^ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  would  doQbtIc<4  h  ^ 
same  way  open  a  new  and  profiUbl«  triads 
industry  to  many  of  our  seaports^— TVn  ct 
more  than  60  species  of  orfiten  des4T.'>^  s 
various  parts  of  the  world;  thos*? of  txj;^ 
climates  have  generally  a  less  ddicioct  lit^ 
than  the  natives  of  temperate  zo&m;  tki 
have  also  lived  about  200  ^>ecia  of  funilcTv 
ters  from  the  time  of  the  ammonitef  b  i^ 
present  epoch.  The  iamOy  cttrtada,  U  tid 
the  oyster  is  the  type,  contains  ik)  tin  pss 
anomiOy  translucent^  pearly  white  itio,  ^ 
tached  to  rocks  and  weeds  by  a  cakamo  ^\ 
passing  through  a  hole  or  notch  in  tic  h^ 
valve,  the  same  species  presenting  i  ^  n- 
riety  of  shapes  from  acquiring  the  fom  «f  di 
sur&ce  to  which  they  are  attAcL«d.  ATci 
genera  are  pla€una^]ike  the  P.  telU  or  Bofi^ 
rian  saddle,  and  P.  placenta  of  the  Clan 
seas,  so  transparent  as  to  be  used  H  t^  » 
tives  for  glass  in  their  windowi;  tLrKrfft 
or  scallop  shell ;  and  the  tpondf/lui  or  iaxaj 

oyster.  

OYSTER  CATCHER,  a  wtfinf  bW  of  tk 
genus  hoTnatopu*  (Linn.).  The  nil  is  trict  m 
long  as  the  head,  and  is  strong  stnight,  moci 
compressed,  sharp^edged,  sod  tniociicd  it  tk 
end ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  viil  the  \A  <^ 
the  longest;  t^  moderate  and  e^dt;  tui 
strong,  covered  with  reticolittd  ^*to  «^ 
riorly;  toes  strong,  enlarged  <*  ^,^j^ 
a  thickened  membrane,  and  the  noddle  iil£h 
to  the  outer  by  a  basal  membrme;  Ufid  u* 
wanting;  claws  strong,  broid,  vA  sBito 
curved.  There  are  about  a  dozai  ipedft  » 
tributed  in  most  parta  of  the  world;  tb<y «» 
either  solitary,  or  occur  in  fimall  fiocb  ob  a* 
sea  shore  or  salt  marshes,  feeding  tnr-nflo 
bivalve  mollusks,  crustaceans,  mirint »«» 
and  small  fry,  obtained  from  the  ntrifflt 
surf  or  dug  from  the  mud  tad  fitnd  lii  » 
bill;  they  sometimes  break  the  shelKpCTw* 
open  or  oflT  the  rocks  with  the  conffw 
mandibles,  or  seize  the  soft  bodit*  '^•^^ 
shells  are  gaping;  they  also  sock  ••'"J^ 
(echini).  The  flight  is  swift,  strong,  mm 
sustained  during  their  migntion*  3  *!• 
flocks ;  they  are  also  good  nmneri,  «*^^^ 
and  divers.  The  American  oyster  ct*«f  It 
paUiatuSy  Temm.)  is  174  w»c^«»  ^^  ^vt 
in  alar  extent ;  in  the  winter  plaiM«»'[*  ^ 
above  is  light  ashy  brown,  darker  yo  w*  ?^ 
the  upper  tail  coverts  and  wide  diigw*  *•: 
on  the  wing  white ;  under  parts  ^"'''^ 
and  lids  bright  orange  red;  legs  ?*«  »**. 
both  sexes  are  alike;  the sommer pmBi«»^ 
much  darker.  This  species  i«  fowd  »  « 
Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  FlorA  a^» 
far  inland  or  away  from  the  salt  vUtf  •  "*. 
very  shy  and  vigilant;  it  K<?^  jjjjr^ji, 
sprmg  to  breed,  returning  b  October |^^^ 
nest  IS  made  without  care  on  »*  *^: 
beach  in  the  scanty  herbage  ibove  ^^V^ 
mark,  in  the  sand  or  in  the  manhe*;  tj*«j 
are  4,  2i  by  IJ  inches,  pale  creanHOWft* 
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wHh  spots  of  brownish  black  and  paler  tints; 
the  orj  is  loud,  like  the  syllables  *'wheep, 
wheep,  wheep;**  the  flesh  is  dark  and  tongL 
and  not  fit  for  food.  A  rather  smaller  and 
darker  SDedes  {H.  niger^  Pallas)  is  found  on 
the  Padno  coast  of  America  and  N.  E.  Asia : 
the  j51  aUr  (VieilL),  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  is  18  inches  long,  with  brown- 
ish black  plomaffe  and  bright  red  legs.  The 
pied  oyster  catcmer  or  sea  pie  {H.  otUrdUam^ 
linn.)  of  Europe  much  resembles  the  American 
bird,  but  is  smaller,  and  has  the  bill  less  deep 
at  the  bulging  part^  less  sharp-pointed,  and  pro- 
portionally shorter;  it  has  similar  habits,  and 
may  be  readily  domesticated,  forming  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  pi|rk  or  poultry  yard. 

OYSTER  GREEN  {uha  latiaima,  Linn.),  a 
marine,  annual  plant  of  the  class  known  as 
thallogens,  haying  no  distinct  sexes  and  no  sep- 
aration of  stems  and  leaves.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong,  roundish,  wavy,  rich  dark  green,  leaf- 
like  expansion  called  the  frond,  which  is  affixed 
to  stones,  rocks,  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  frond  varies  much  in  shape,  being  sin- 
uated  or  wavy  or  flat,  often  plait^:  and  like- 
wise in  size,  frNom  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  and 
fit)m  8  to  12  inches  in  breadth.  Its  substance 
condsts  of  two  layers  of  ceils,  imbedded  in  which 
are  myriads  of  minute  green  granules  (spores), 
which  answer  for  seeds,  arranged  in  fours  over 
the  whole  frond.  It  is  common  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  The  oyster  green  in  Europe  is 
served  at  table  with  lemon  Juice,  and  as  a  diet 
is  esteemed  good  for  scrofolous  habits.  Dght- 
foot  in  his  Flora  Scotica  says  that  in  the  Shet- 
land islands  anodyne  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it,  and  that  it  is  bound  about  the  forehead  and 
temples  to  assuage  headache  and  to  procure 
sleep.  In  America  no  use  is  made  of  it  of 
which  we  are  aware. 

OYSTER  PLANT,  or  Samift,  a  species  of 
with  smooth  lance-linear  leaves 


and  heads  of  rather  showy  flowers,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  esculent 

!T.  porrifoUum^  linn.).  It  has  a  stem  8  to  4 
bet  high,  slightly  forked  branches,  leaves  6  to 
15  inches  long,  ovately  dilated  at  base,  and 
t^)ering  upwu^d  to  a  point;  the  back  of  the 
leaf  is  also  keeled ;  heads  of  flowers  terminal 
on  enlarged,  hollow,  club-shaped  peduncles, 
the  florets  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  achenia 
(seeds)  about  an  inch  long,  lance-oblong,  stri- 
ate-forrowed,  roughish,  ending  in  a  smooth, 
slender  beak  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  bristles 
(pappus)  j  the  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 
The  root  is  fleshy  and  spindle-shaped,  and  when 
properly  cooked  possesses  the  navor  of  fried 
oysters.  A  good,  deep,  meUow  soil  is  needed 
for  Uie  cultivation  of  die  oyster  plant,  as  the 


roots  extend  down  for  into  the  ^und;  the 
beds  should  be  in  an  open  situation,  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  shallow  orills,  which  are  made 
6  Indies  apart  and  covered  about  half  an  inch, 
raking  the  beds  smoothly  over  afterward.  On 
coming  up,  if  the  plants  are  too  thick  they 
should  be  thinned  occasionally,  allowing  the 
rest  to  remain  where  they  were  sown.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  roots  are  dug,  let  them  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  and  llien 
pack  them  separately  in  dry  sand,  whence 
they  may  be  taken  for  use  during  the  winter. 

OZARE,  a  S.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, intersects  by  the  North  fork  of  White 
river,  and  watered  bv  other  branches  of  the 
same  stream ;  area,  aoout  1,550  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856,  4,185,  of  whom  88  were  slaves.  Its 
surfoce  is  hilly  and  covered  with  large  forests 
of  pine,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  border- 
ing streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  115,670  bushels  of  Inoian  com,  5,090  of 
wheat,*  6,280  of  oats,  4,218  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
28,958  of  butter.    CM>ital,  Rockbridge. 

OZAUEEE,  a  S.  £.  CO.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
on  Lake  lOchigan,  and  drained  by  Milwaukee 
river  and  Cedar  creek;  area,  288  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855, 12,978.  It  has  a  rolling  and  hearily 
timbered  surfoce  and  fertile  soil  It  was  form- 
ed out  of  Washington  co.  in  1858.  Capital, 
Ozaiikee. 

OZONE  (Or.  oC<^  to  smell),  a  gaseous  sub- 
stance of  questionable  composition,  first  ob- 
served by  Dch6nbein,  and  bv  him  and  other 
chemists  supposed  to  be  anauotropic  modifica- 
tion of  oxygen.  It  is  produced  when  a  succes- 
sion of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  atmo- 
spheric air  or  through  drv  oxvgen,  and  again 
by  tiie  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  a  dosed 
viaL  A  portion  of  the  oxy^n  undergoes  a 
change,  the  effect  of  which  is  perceived  in  a 
peculiar  smell  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine. 
This  altered  portion  of  gas  possesses  more 
powerM  oxidating  properties  than  oxygen  it- 
self. Its  presence  is  detected  by  its  propertv 
of  liberating  iodine  from  its  combination  with 
the  metals;  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with 
Btaotdi  and  iodide  of  potassium,  exposed  to  the 
air  of  a  vessel  containing  the  sligntest  admix- 
ture of  ozone,  immediately  becomes  blue  from 
the  liberated  iodine  meeting  the  starch.  Ozone 
loses  its  active  properties  by  exposure  to  heat 
a  little  above  the  boiling  point.  Some  chemists 
have  supposed  that  ozone  is  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogeiL  HOs.  The  subject  of  ozone  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  work  of  H.  Scou- 
tetten,  phvsician  in  chief  of  the  hospital  at 
Metz,  entitled  Votone^  ou  rechwreh^  ehtmiquoj 
nUtSorologiqtM,  phytiologi^ua  et  mSdicala  mir 
Vo(gygkk6  OectriU  (1857). 
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Pthe  16tb  letter  and  the  12th  consonant  of 
$  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  the  leading 
or  most  prominent  of  the  labial  mutes,  and  is 
pronoonoed  by  closely  compressing  the  lips 
until  the  breath  is  collected  and  then  letting  it 
issue.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  shape  of 
P  was  originally  designed  to  represent  the  po- 
sition of  the  mouth  viewed  in  profile  when 
uttering  it,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  very 
obvious,  and  would  certainly  not  apply  to  the 
Greek  U  (pi).  More  probably  it  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  11,  which  appears  from  old  inscrip- 
tions to  have  been  originally  written  F,  or  with 
one  arm  shorter  than  the  other.  The  Greek 
form  of  n  has  been  preserved  in  the  Russian 
and  Gothic  alphabets.  P  is  frequently  inter- 
changed with  B,  and  in  English  words  of  Teuton- 
ic origin  corresponds  as  a  rule  to  B  in  the  root. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  numerous, 
however,  as  Eng.  ileep,  Anglo-Saxon  slapauy 
Hooso-Gotbic  alqxm;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  P  occurs  in  words  of  Greek  or  Latin  deri- 
vation, it  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  original 
language:  thus,  Eng.  patemaly  Lat  pat^r^  Gr. 
nanjp.  The  dialects  of  upper  Germanv  fre- 
qnentiy  pronounce  B  as  P,  and  those  of  lower 
Germany  make  the  contrary  change.  In  Span- 
ish the  two  letters  are  constantly  confounded. 
In  Bunio  writings  the  character  representing 
the  sound  of  P  is  almost  identical  with  our  B. 
The  pure  sound  of  P  is  found  in  none  of  the  Se- 
mitic lang[nages  except  the  Ethiopian,  its  repre- 
sentative in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  being  believed 
to  partake  more  of  the  ph  or/.  It  is  common 
in  Chinese,  but  wanting  in  Japanese.  Beside 
h  and/  this  letter  is  also  interchangeable  with 
m,  V,  ^  c,  ifc,  ^,  f,  and  pt  Followed  by  A,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  j>As  (^),  and  pronounced 
/as  in  phytic.  In  some  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  as  pwlm,  it  is  silent — ^As  an  abbre- 
viation in  Latin  inscriptions,  P.  stands  for  Pttb- 
litUy  proeofimd,  ponttfex^  pitis^  perpetuus^  pa* 
tronus,  pedes,  pondo,  posuity  ponendnmy  poBty 
&c.  P.P.  signifies  pater  patriWy  pro  pratore, 
t>r(Bpo8itus,  primiputts;  P.O.,  patree  eonseripti. 
In  numismatics,  it  is  the  mark  of  ancient  coins 
struck  at  Dijon.  The  numerical  value  of  P  among 
the  ancients  has  been  variously  explained.  As 
the  initial  letter  of  irfyrt  it  seems  at  first  among 
the  Greeks  to  have  indicated  5 ;  afterward  it 
denoted  80.  Among  the  Romans,  according 
to  Baronius,  it  stood  for  7 ;  but  according  to 
Uguccio  it  was  equivalent  to  0,  100,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  to  G,  400,  or  with  a  horizon- 
tal mark  over  it  to  4,000,  40,000,  or  400,000. 

PAOA,  a  rodent  of  the  agouti  family,  the 
only  well  determined  species  of  the  genus  calo- 
aeny$  (111.).  In  this  genus  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  enormously  developed,  the  superior  maxillary 


portion  presenting  a  larse  hoDow  bcBoekr*' 
ing  to  the  skull  8<nnewhat  the  tppcnM  i 
that  of  a  snapping  turtle;  theoota^ttftk 
arch  in  the  male  is  wrinkled  and  vn^mi 
with  small  wart-like  oonihiait  dowam 
growing  rougher  with  age;  tbe  Mk  \m 
u  deeper  than  long;  the  molintrekiffftiai 
broad,  the  crowns  having  4  or  5  daiply  atei- 
ing  folds  of  enamel,  and  tbe  indson  mtimkK. 
The  (7.  paea  (Rengg.)  is  about  S  fc<t  Uc 
stout-bodied,  with  short  hrnbs;  tht  M  » 
large  and  broad,  with  an  obtuse  lairxBi^ 
the  eyes  large ;  the  ears  iiiodenl«da4f» 
ingly  clothed  with  hair;  feet  mM  Wat.V 
toed,  the  inner  very  small,  and  vkk  bral 
nails  except  on  the  inner ;  the  ti2 1  wkd 
fleshy  tubercle.  Thehairia<»ir«,€Mrir 
plied  to  the  skin,  of  a  brown  eolor  (■  tiw  ^ 
per  parts  and  limbs,  and  whitt  befev;  3.  i  v 
5  longitudinal  white  bands  oathead«.»i»» 
or  less  broken  up  into  spoil;  ii  «■•  >f*^ 
mens  the  color  is  blackish  bn«i  ikow  ■■ 
yellowish  white  below,  and  is  «<to  ■•• 
rufous.  The  mammo  are  %  ptinkwiyyj' 
the  other  inguinal.  The  tsV^  *""^  " 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  ekia  rftk  fc«. 
and  opens  extemdlyon  the ebs^ ;!*»■•■ 
not  well  ascertained ;  beneath  thii  i» »  «■ 
pouch,  opening  into  the  month  is  froot  ■  v 
molars.  They  inhabit  Sooth  Awm  ^ 
Cayenne  to  Paraguay,  and  are  so««tiwi  to 
in  rem  east  of  the  Andes,  and  in  •««  «  * 
Tf  est  Indian  islands.  They  are  P^^J^ 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  bordcri  d  thtfag 
and  rivers  after  sunset,  renflmaK  *'*'?* 
during  the  day  in  burrows  which  tt«f  *f  * 
rabbits;  the  food  conrists  of  Itavei.  fti* * 
tender  plants,  and  aometiiiies  iagg<*** 
melons ;  they  are  lively  in  th«r  uw*'*'*' 
and  are  good  runners,  swimmenk ■»*'?' 
cleanly  in  habit,  the  fleeh  if  fct  ladi** 
vored.  A  species  is  found  fo«a  in  the  «"•• 
Brazil.  ^    .     .^ 

PAOA,  WnxiAJi,  a  signer  of  th«^S5 
declaration  of  independency  bon  ia  *■" 
CO.,  Md.,  Oct.  81,  1740,  died  inlW.  Bm» 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Phflj^yf^ 
1759,  studied  law  at  AnnapoHs,  wn  i*^ 
to  the  bar  in  1764^  and  in  1771  wn  dj*! 
member  of  the  provincial  legiilato»  >r: 
porition  he  signalized  himself  brhiioff^ 
to  the  government, and  was  ek<wtow^ 
and  second  continental  ow*?'**^^  vS^mT* 
land  convention  at  fi"*^"*^*^?*?*!^- 
oonsent  to  the  separation  of  ***f'*J?JJt  ^ 
the  mother  country,  but  this  w^'*^  j 
taken  off  in  June,  177«.  On  thesd"jo«^ 
the  constitution  of  his  nativs  ^2*^  ^ 
made  senator  for  two  yean.    In  ITT?  > 
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ippointed  ohief  judge  of  the  saperior  oonrt  of 
^Larjland,  which  office  he  held  until  1780, 
srhen  he  became  ohief  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
[>eals  in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In  1782  he 
Bras  elected  governor  of  Maryland.  In  1786  he 
)at  in  congress  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  same 
^ear  was  reelected  govemor.  He  served  in 
iie  state  convention  that  ratified  the  federal 
M>nstitntion,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  judge 
>f  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
^[aryland,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

PAOHA.    See  Pasha. 

PAOHAOAMAO,  Ruins  of,  the  remains  of 
in  ancient  Peruvian  city,  covering  a  large  area, 
ntuated  7  leagues  from  the  city  of  Lima,  near 
;he  modem  town  of  Lurin.  It  was  the  sacred 
5ity  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Peru,  Pachaca- 
nac,  and  was  distinguished  for  a  magnificent 
;emple  dedicated  to  him.  Its  door  was  richly 
ncrusted  with  corals  and  precious  stones.  The 
^Iden  keys  of  this  temple  were  given  by  Pi- 
carro  to  the  pilot  Quintero,  and  were  valued 
It  4,000  marks. 

PAOH£CO,  Fbakoisoo,  a  Spanish  pdnter 
md  author,  bom  in  Seville  in  1571,  died  in  that 
uty  in  1654.  Until  the  age  of  40  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Seville,  and  his  reputation  as  a  paint- 
3r  was  purely  locaL  Visiting  Madrid  and  the 
Bscurial  in  1611,  he  conceived  such  enlai^^ 
deas  of  art  from  the  masterpieces  of  Titian  and 
)ther  great  Italian  painters,  that  upon  hb  return 
x>  his  native  city  he  opened  there  an  academy 
)f  painting  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than 
iaa  previously  been  attempted  in  Spain;  in 
Jiis  school,  amonff  other  pupils,  were  educated 
^ouzo  Gano  and  Velasquez,  the  latter  of  whom 
Harried  the  daughter  of  Pacheco.  In  1618  he 
ras  appointed  by  the  inqubition  censor  of  the 
pictures  exposed  for  sale  in  Seville,  his  chief 
laty  being  to  see  that  none  representing  the 
ludo  human  figure  were  sold.  He  made  a 
lecond  visit  to  Madrid  in  1623,  and  among 
>ther  works  dressed,  gilded,  and  painted  for 
;he  dochess  of  Olivares  a  wooden  statue  of  the 
V'irgin  by  Juan  Qomez  de  Mora ;  an  employ- 
nont  which  he  seems  to  have  included  among 
lis  regular  professional  labors,  from  the  fact 
imt  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  at 
rorious  times  of  his  life  colored  and  gilded 
(tatues.  He  passed  his  latter  years  in  Seville, 
^here  his  residence  became  the  resort  of  men 
eminent  in  literature  and  art,  and  particularly 
)f  the  Jesuits  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
lebted  for  copious  materials  and  hints  for  the 
preparation  of  his  Arte  depintura  (4to.,  1649), 
I  work  considered  indispensable  to  the  student 
>f  Spanish  art.  His  paintings  are  rarely  met 
HTith  out  of  Spain.  He  executed  several  hun- 
Ired  portraits  in  crayon,  indudiug  that  of  Cer- 
rantes. 

PACHECO,  Joaquin  Francisco,  a  Spanish 
luthor,  jourmdist,  and  statesman,  bom  in  Ecija, 
n  the  provmce  of  Seville,  Feb.  22,  1808. 
Ho  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and  estab- 
Uhing  himselT  in  Madrid,  became  connected 
w^ith  a  variety  of  journals,  including  the  JBoU- 


tin  dsjurisprudeneia  y  Ugidaoion^  founded  by 
himself  in  connection  with  Gerez  Hemandei 
and  Bravo-Murillo,  and  of  which  4  volumes  were 
published  between  1885  and  1839.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  subsequent  to  1836  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oortes,  and  in  1847  he  held  for  a 
short  time  the  position  of  prime  minister.  In 
1851  he  upheld  the  constitutional  cause  against 
Sartorius,  and  in  1854  he  reentered  the  min- 
istry. In  1855  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
sador, and  in  the  succeeding  year  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  same  ci^acity,  but  was  recalled 
upon  the  return  of  Narvaez  to  power.  In  1860 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Mexico,  but  re- 
ceived his  passnorts  from  the  Juarez  government 
in  Jan.,  1861  after  it  had  taken  possession  of  that 
city.  He  is  the  author  of  two  dramas,  Alfredo 
and  Las  ir^fantes  de  Lara^  of  a  volume  of  poemi^ 
a  "History  of  the  Cortes  of  1837,"  "Lectures 
on  Penal  Law,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Regency 
of  Maria  Christina." 

PACHOMIUS,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the 
first  organized  monastic  community,  bom  in 
upper  Egypt  in  292,  died  in  848.  He  was  by 
birth  a  pagan,  but  about  the  age  of  20,  while 
serving  in  the  army,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  As  soon  as  his  term  of  military 
service  was  expired  he  placed  himself  under 
the  direction  of  a  hermit  of  the  Thebaid  named 
PalsBmon,  and  afterward  (340)  retired  to  the 
island  of  Tabenna,  where  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery. His  disciples  soon  became  numerous. 
They  occupied  difierent  houses,  each  of  which 
had  its  superior,  and  several  houses  combined 
formed  a  monastery  which  was  ruled  by  an  ab- 
bot. The  whole  body  of  monks,  amounting  at 
times  to  as  many  as  7,000,  recognized  a  com- 
mon superior,  with  whom  they  assembled  regu- 
larly at  Easter,  beside  meetiug  on  Sundays  in 
^e  oratory  belon^^  to  all  the  establishments. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  there  was  a 
convent  for  women  founded  by  the  sister  of 
Pachomius,  and  govemed  by  the  same  rules  as 
those  for  the  men.  The  rules  of  Pachomius 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and 
are  still  extant  Several  of  his  letters  have 
also  been  preserved,  and  both  may  be  found  in 
Galland's  Bibliotheca  Fatrum  (1768). 

PACHYDERMATA  (Gr.  iroxvr,  thick,  and 
dcpfui,  skin),  a  group  of  herbivorous  mammalS| 
generally  of  large  size  and  unwieldy  appearances 
with  a  Uiiok  s^,  naked  or  sparingly  covered 
with  hair.  Among  its  living  memoers  are  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  manatee, 
tapir,  hog,  and  peccary,  and  among  the  extinct 
genera  t£e  mastodon,  dinotherium,  palsdothe- 
rium,  lophiodon,  macrauohenia,  and  toxodon ; 
the  manatee  forms  the  connecting  link  with  the 
cetaceans,  an  affinity  commenced  in  the  wallow- 
ing hog  and  tapir,  and  continued  in  the  almost 
aquatic  dinotherium  and  hippopotamus;  they 
are  allied  to  ruminants  by  the  fossil  anoplothe- 
rium,  and  to  rodents  by  the  hyrax,  while  tne  hia- 
tus between  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  elephant 
was  filled  by  the  extinct  lopblodon,  macran- 
chenia,  palffiotherium,  and  dielr  allied  genera. 
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lb  &e  iffetent  ^>ooh  the  genera  and  fpeeiet  •!• 
frvr,  but  dorliig  the  tertiary  period  they  existed 
under  a  £y  greater  variety  of  form;  it  is  prob> 
able  that  through  dimatal  changes  and  hnman 
agency  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamns  will 
in  a  few  centories  be  exterminatea  like  the  di- 
notherinm  and  the  mastodon.  In  the  system  of 
Onvier  the  paohyderms  inclnded  all  non-mmi- 
nating  hoofed  qnadmpeds,  divided  into  probo§* 
Mia  (elephants\  •oUawnigula  (horse,  &c.),  and 
ordinary  pachyaerms  subdivided  according  to 
tibe  odd  or  even  nnmber  of  the  hooft.  Wagner 
makes  sections:  L,  anitodactyloy  with  hoo£i  in 
a  single  series  aronnd  the  bottom  of  the  foot| 
and  with  skdn  nsnally  naked,  indading  the  4 
liunilies  of  dephant,  ta]^,  hippopotamns,  and 
rhinoceros;  TL^  wygodaetyioLin^  two  hoofed 
toes  for  walkinff  and  two  otbers  placed  higher 
np,  indading  we  hog  fEonily;  and  Ul^  lam' 
mmgiOy  with  flattened  nails  instead  of  hooft, 
indading  the  hyrax  family.  According  to 
Owen^s  cerebrd  mtem  (see  Kuocaija),  the 
pachyderms  wonld  comprise  all  the  hoofed 
qnadrapeds  except  the  raminants  and  soHdan- 
calates^th  the  addition  of  the  sirenoid  mitti- 
uUa*  van  der  Hoeven  combines  the  systems 
of  Oavier  and  Owen,  as  follows :  order  jMicAy- 
dm^nata^  with  phalanx  I^  probaddia^  with  the 
dm>hant  UmStj ;  II.,  f&rmodaetyloj  with  an 
oda  nomber  oi  toes,  with  the  Dunilies  natieoT' 
fiia  (rhinoceros),  lamnungia  (hyrax),  Uppirim^ 
and  ioUdunguia;  and  UL,  arUodactyta^  with 
even  toes,  indading  the  hog  and  hippopotamas 
fioniUes.  The  dcdeton  is  generally  massive,  in- 
dicating great  strength  bat  inactive  habits ;  the 
thoradc  cavity  is  enormoas,  in  proportion  to 
the  great  balk  and  wei^t  of  the  viscera ;  the 
limbs  are  robast,  though  adapted  for  running 
in  the  smaller  members  like  the  hoff ;  there  are 
no  davides ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton 
and  teeth  are  c^ven  in  the  artides  devoted  to 
the  different  anmuils.  The  stomach  is  gener> 
allv  simple,  and  the  intestines  very  long  and 
Toluminous.  in  accordance  with  the  buU^  and 
▼eoetable  cnaraoter  of  their  food ;  the  brain  is 
wdl  developed,  and  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
▼olutions  nuiks  them  with  the  suD-dass  gyreiu 
eephala  of  Owen,  but,  with  the  excep^on  of  the 
hog,  bdow  the  ruminants  and  carnivora;  the 
nasal  apparatus  is  richly  endowed  with  nerves, 
forming  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  in  some 
c^  prehension.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  di- 
mates  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Austra- 

^ both  in  uie  present  and  former  epocha. 
AdFIO  OOEAN,  one  of  the  ^ye  great 
basins  into  which  ^graphers  have  divided 
the  waters  surroundmg  the  continents.  It  is 
the  greatest  in  extent,  the  latest  known,  and 
the  most  interesting  in  its  physical  features. 
Between  long.  70*  W.  and  110''  E.,  that  is,  fbr 
the  space  of  180%  or  over  one  entire  half  of  the 
^obe,  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth^s 
■urflMe,  fWmi  Behring^s  straits  to  the  pdar 
drde  thai  separates  it  from  the  Antarctic 
ocean.  If  we  except  China  and  the  K.  Recast 
of  Asia,  not  only  was  this  sea  itself  unknown 


before  the  time  of  CofaBboi,  but  ^c 

that  bound  it,indnding  the  vast  coaitiMrf 
North  and  South  Amenca  «  ths  L,  oi  ^ 
Philippines,  New  Guinea,  Aaatnia,  mi  I» 
mania  (Van  Diemen^s Land)  ontbeY^iw 
unvidted  by  Europeans.  Honboidii^tf 
its  discovery  as  the  most  impoftai  tmM 
occurrence,  after  the  redisooreiy  cl  tkiar 
can  continent  and  the  knewladca  of  in  ««•• 
aion  in  the  directi<Hi  of  the  Bsrifiaiai 
Hudaon^s  bay  to  Cape  Horn.  ¥riunajh» 
ical  geogn4>hy  have  observed  that  tkhdh 
ocean  preecmta,  in  the  fbnns  of  the  ifaomiUA 
bound  it,  some  remarkable  tniti  of  mm 
Uance  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  TbeT.MaCrf 
South  America,  aaya  Bomma,  ^nk^waA 
like  theW.  coast  of  Afiica  S.  of  tte  miMl 
The  gulf  of  Panama  and  the  coaitor  iksia 
have  formations  which  ofl^  hsm  mbak 
with  thoae  of  the  gulf  of  Gdaeandtbifn^ 
ontory  of  Africa;  the  Caribbeea  lea,  wM 
runa  up  into  theE.  coast  of  }UaMi»emM 
correspond  to  the  gnif  which  it  coaisMik^ 
tween  the  K.  coMt  c^  New  HoSsad  ai  Ai 
coasts  of  China,  that  gulf  in  wfaki  ib  tkJb^ 
luccas.  the  Phil^pine  klands,  ie.  5<fvlk- 
less,  the  two  oceana,  in  thdr  oikr  it'dm^ 
whether  K.  or  8.  of  the  liM»  tfr  mi^  h 
thehr  shores.  The  most  obiiM  finaoa  d 
the  Pacifio  ocean  is  that  na^Vy^«|» 
torial  drdS  into  north  and  •oi<k;teia»' 
der  to  facilitate  our  brief  stad  j  oT  tUi  m.  « 
shall  follow  the  example  of  Ktrttlhtadiy 
arate  theae  two  afanple  divisioDs  b;  islai^ 
ing  a  third,  the  eouatorial  Fadfie  ooms,  «■ 
wul  unbrace  all  the  qtaoe  cocnpnid  WN« 
the  tropica  of  Capricorn  and  Oiac<r.-jto^ 

KBT   AND  EaBLT   KaTIOATIOX.    TIm  fiffll^ 

Bdboa  obtained  the  first  sii^t  of  ^6o^« 
ttom  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  <ianm.  • 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Sept  M,ua  €<» 
bus,  in  sailing  along  the  coast  oifV«ipi»w 
already  received  diatinet  aocouati  o^ >"^ 
the  westward  of  that  land,  ''vbkk  m 
conduct  in  less  than  9  dan*  Toyact  t*  "I 
Chersonesus  Aurea  of  Ptolemy,  vd  mv 
mouth  of  the  Qangea."*  C'CooMa.^  Bd« 
after  ^ 

H«  iCarid  at  fb«  PMtte,  ud^Mi  ■« 
Look«l  at  Meb  oCktf  vttb  A  «1U  MM*^ 
BOent,  upon  »  pMk  U  Daiic^ 

rushed  to  the  shore,  and,  drawinf  ^^^ 
waded  into  the  water,  and  took  poM^«* 
the  ocean  before  him  in  the  name  ^^^ 
emment  of  Castile.  Immedialdy  iftg  *  ■* 
announced  his  discovery  to  his  icwrap^^ 
ders  were  issued  by  the  Spaniib  |ui»**" 
navigate  its  eastern  coasts  in  tbit  v«*^ 
with  aspedal  view  to  the  discovery  of  iMf* 
ing  between  the  Atlantic  and  ^•''^t*'"?! 
Prominent  among  those  who  were  «P**J* 
this  service  was  the  celebrated  asTigaur  J« 
DiaxdeSolia.  Although  the Psdficoceia** 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  ■•'^if^ 
limited  portion  of  its  American  ooi*,  ■  •■ 
first  traversed  by  the  fiunous  FortapsM  a^ 
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gs^r  Magalhaena,  8  veara  after  its  discoyerj. 
It  is  a  oiromnstanoe  that  seems  now  almost  in« 
credible  that  he  should  have  crossed  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  sailed  oyer  the  whole 
ocean,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  without  fall* 
ing  in  with  anj  other  lands  than  two  small  un- 
inhabited islands,  nntO  he  disooyered  first  the 
Ladrones,  and  forward  that  yery  important 
and  thickly  inhabited  group,  the  Western  isles, 
or  the  archipelago  of  Saint  Lazanis ;  a  name 
which  the  Spanish  historian  Martinez  de  Zq« 
fliga  tells  ns  was  changed  to  the  Philippine 
islands,  by  Baj  Lopes  de  Villalobos,  in  com- 
pliment to  Philip  II.  After  the  murder  of 
Magalhaens  in  the  island  of  Mactan,  Juan  Se- 
bastian Cano  completed  the  first  ciroumnay- 
igation  of  the  globe,  in  the  ship  appropriately 
named  Victoria,  and  receiyed  for  his  armoriid 
bearings  a  terrestrial  globe  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: Brimtu  drcumdediiU  TM.  Balboa  found 
the  pacific  reputation  of  the  central  part  of  this 
ocean  fully  established  among  the  natiyes  of 
Veragua  and  the  isthtnus,  but  the  name  was 
first  giyen  to  it  by  Magalhaens ;  and  the  name 
seems  by  no  means  unnatural  to  one  who  has 
passed  from  the  stormy  regions  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  into  the  mild  and  genial  cUmate  of  that 
part  of  the  Pacific.  Magalhaens  could  only 
naye  referred  to  the  tropical  portion,  for  in  the 
first  part  of  his  nayigation  fi'om  the  strait  he 
experienced  much  stormy  weather;  the  lati- 
tude of  82°  20'  S.  was  obseryed  Dec.  18,  21 
days  after  leaying  Oape  Deseado.  The  term 
South  sea  has  also  been  applied  to  this  ocean, 
but  neither  of  these  names  is  more  applicable 
or  less  absurd  than  the  other.  Malte-Brun, 
Kerhallet,  and  other  writers  haye  proposed  to 
substitute  for  these  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
Great  ocean :  but  that  of  Facino  is  now  so  firm- 
ly established  and  uniyersally  employed,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted.  The  error  of 
Ptolemy  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  old  con- 
tinent preyailed  up  to  the  epoch  of  which  we 
are  writing.  It  was  generally  belieyed  that  it 
occupied  an  extent  of  180°  of  longitude,  and 
spread  oyer  one  half  of  the  globe.  Columbus, 
laboring  under  this  transmitted  misapprehen- 
sion, enlarged  this  extent  to  240°,  actually  fill- 
ing ap  the  Nortii  Pacific  ocean  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  the  £.  coast  of  which  was  brought 
forward,  in  his  conclusion,  as  fJEir  as  the  meri- 
dian of  San  Diego.  The  famous  physician  and 
astronomer,  Paul  Toscanelli,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Columbus,  went  eyen  farther  than 
this,  and  reduced  the  distance  by  sea  from  the 
£.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  old  world  to  52°  of 
longitude  only.  But  the  disooyeries  of  Balboa^ 
Magalhaens,  and  their  successors,  rapidly  dis- 
pelled these  erroneous  notions  concemii^  the 
diyisions  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and  introduced 
more  correct,  though  still  far  from  exact,  ideas 
of  the  relatiye  proportions  of  land  and  water. 
From  that  period  to  the  present  day,  the  Pacific 
ocean  has  presented  a  rich  field  for  the  labors 
and  enterprise  of  nayigators  and  discoyerert. 
The  progress  of  disooyery  in  the  south,  how- 


eyer,  was  slow.  The  minds  of  men  were  for  a 
long  thne  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  terra 
incognita^  or  a  terra  nendnm  eognita^  of  im- 
mense extent.  The  magnificent  promises  of 
Quiros,  in  his  memorial  to  the  king  of  Spain 
(1612),  embraced  the  discoyery  oif  an  ^un« 
known  country,  the  fifth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
globe^  which  extendeth  itself  to  sudi  lengOi, 
that  m  probability  it  is  twice  greater  in  kmg- 
doms  and  seignories  than  all  that  which  at 
this  day  doth  acknowledge  subjection  and 
obedience  to  your  migesty,  and  which,"  he 
adds,  '*must  by  proportion  and  analogy  proye 
some  terrestrial  paradise."  He  challenges  the 
inyestigation  of  mathematicians,  ofienng  to 
proye  to  them  the  existence  of  the  continent| 
and  calls  it  the  world  of  which  Spain  is  tho 
centre.  During  the  century  and  a  half  subse* 
quent  to  the  unsuccessful  yoyages  of  this  en- 
tnusiastic  nayigator,  the  notion  was  steadily 
maintained  that  a  continent  existed  somewhere 
in  the  southern  seas.  It  was  encouraged  frt>m 
time  to  time  by  the  reports  of  successiye 
nayigators  and  the  arguments  of  learned 
writers.  Of  the  former,  contradicted  or  cor- 
rected as  they  haye  been  by  the  thorough 
examination  of  English  nayig^itors,  it  is  un^ 
necessary  to  speak.  It  is  worthy  of  remariL 
however,  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
nayigation  is  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
progressiye  steps  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
earu's  surface  has  been  acquired,  and  forms  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  yoyages  of  Cook, 
whose  genius,  remarkably  nationid  in  its  traitSi 
entitles  him  to  the  second  place  after  Colum- 
bus as  a  bold  and  successful  discoverer.  The 
arguments  of  learned  writers,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  may  be  found  in  the  wpendiz 
of  Dr.  Heylin's  "  Oosmographie  in  foure  Books,** 
^c.  (167*0 1  Hittoire  dee  navigatione  aux  terree 
auetrales^  by  Charles  de  Brosses  (1766);  the 
preliminary  discourse  of  M.  de  Bougidnville 
(  Voyage  autourdu  tnonde^  1771^ ;  "An  Account 
of  uie  Discoveries  made  in  tne  South  Pacifie 
Ocean  previous  to  1764,"  part  1 ;  "  Investiga* 
tions,  dx).,  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple;"  and 
in  the  Lettre  eur  lee  progriedeeedeneee  of  Man^ 
pertuis  (Berlin,  1762).  Maupertuis  suggesti 
that  the  similarity  in  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions  of  the  known  world  maj 
be  accounted  for  by  the  neighborhood  or  con^ 
tiguity  of  the  continents :  but  as  the  supposed 
soutiiem  continent  is  disanctihr  separated  from 
the  others,  "  the  discovery  of  theae  oountriea 
would  probably  present  great  advantages  to 
commerce,  and  wonderftd  novelties  in  the  phya- 
ioal  world."  We  cannot  forbear  adding  aiip 
other  sentence  fh>m  this  letter,  displayii^  the 
credulity  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
writer:  "It  is  in  the  islands  of  this  sea  that 
navigators  assure  us  that  they  have  seen  savw 
ages,  hairy  or  shaggy  men,  wUh  tails,  a  speciea 
aomewhere  between  us  and  monkeys.  I  would 
rather  have  an  hour's  conversatioii  with  them 
than  with  the  finest  wit  in  Eon^ie."  Boache 
in  1764  published  an  atlaa  in  which  two  con* 
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tinents  were  deuneated,  and  he  gravel  j  assnres 
the  student  that  it  will  be  fonnd  upon  better 
acquaintance  that  one  of  them  has  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  along  tha  coast  similar  to 
the  Cordilleras  of  South  America.  His  only  au- 
thority for  these  continents  was  some  small  por- 
tions of  New  Zealand,  and  some  islands  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  doubtful.  The  remain- 
der was  filled  up  by  the  pen  guided  by  his  im- 
agination. The  main  argument  of  these  wri- 
ters is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the 
weight  of  land  compared  with  that  of  water, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  "that  a  conti- 
nent is  wanting  on  the  south  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, to  counterpoise  the  land  on  the  north,  and 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  necessary  to  the 
earth^s  motion."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  reasoning  attaches  too  much  consequence 
to  the  ineaualities  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
which  in  their  proportion  to  the  whole  mass 
have  no  claim  to  such  grave  consideration. 
This  is  true  of  the  ocean  probably,  as  well  as 
of  the  land.  Laplace  concludes,  from  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  ihe  depth  of  the  sea  is  not  very 
great  anywhere,  not  materially  surpassing  the 
height  of  mountains  on  land ;  and  as  moun- 
tains and  vaUeys  form  the  sur&ces  of  conti- 
nents, the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  are  marked  with 
the  same  irregularities.  Further,  although 
geometers  have  shown  that  the  eaHh's  centre 
of  gravity,  or  centre  of  rotation,  is  nearly  cor- 
respondent to  its  centre  of  figure,  yet  a  slight 
defect  in  this  correspondence  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  lunar  perturbations 
whose  cause  is  now  unknown.  "Astronomi- 
cally speaking,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  the 
&ot  of  the  mvisibility  of  the  globe  into  an 
oceanio  and  a  terrestrial  hemisphere  is  impor- 
tant, as  demonstrative  of  a  want  of  absolute 
equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  material  of 
the  two  hemispheres;"  and  he  adds  that  this 
fEict  should  not  be  neglected  in  any  future  in- 
vestigation, which  may  attempt  to  explain  the 
local  deviations  of  the  intensity  of  gravity  from 
what  is  required  1^  the  hypo&esis  of  an  exact 
elliptic  fiffure.  Tliis  problem  was  not  com- 
pletely solved  until  the  time  of  Cook,  or  we 
might  say  until  the  recent  voyage  of  the 
younger  Ross.  Even  up  to  a  period  so  late 
that  we  may  speak  of  it  as  our  own  day,  vari- 
ous remote  parts  of  the  Pacific  have  rewarded 
the  bold  and  patient  navigator  with  new  dis- 
coveries. And  now  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  render  Its  navigation  secure, 
more  particularly  where  new  channels  of  com- 
merce have  been  opened  b^  the  settlement  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia.  It  may  be  thought  that 
we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  part  of  our 
sutjject  than  its  importance  merits,  but  we  are 
desirous  of  preserving,  and  of  laying  before 
the  reader,  these  curious  illustrations  of  a  pe- 
riod when,  as  Humboldt  says,  "  men's  heads 
were  dizzy  with  strenuous  efforts,  heroic 
achievements,  deeds  of  violence,  and  discover- 
ies by  sea  and  land."    At  the  beginning  of  this 


period,  "it  was  not  only  a  liemt^pliere.  Hi 
almost  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  xht-  ^vbt^ 
which  was  then  still  an  unknown  aod  tatez* 
plored  world ;  as  unseen  as  that  half  cf  i&i 
moon's  disk  which  the  laws  of  grsritatiioo  «r^ 
draw  for  ever  from  the  view  of  tli«  te^ate^ 
ants  of  the  earth." — OoAsrra  aitd  Islasiw.  7^ 
coasts  which  bound  the  Pacific  oeeoi  «■  t^ 
east  and  west  are  singularly  cootra«t«d  wtA 
each  other.  That  of  America  is  in  gcnanl  a 
bold  shore,  on  which  the  deep  wat«r  Mhsurs 
near  the  land,  while  precipitous  moantaisf  orvr^ 
hang  the  borders  of  the  sea.  The  cMtn 
boundary  of  Patagonia  presents  a  siir&ce  Irvkm 
by  innumerable  islands,  and  filled  vitk  >  ofc 
and  bays;  but  from  the  N.  extranitT  af  tfcs 
island  of  Chiloe,  on  the  paraD^  of  4S''8u  tkm 
are  but  few  deep  and  sheltered  bays,  whfl»  tkt 

general  character  of  the  coast  is  sar^  m  v« 
ave  above  described.  To  the  K.  and  V  «tf 
Panama  we  find  the  gul&  of  NIooys  aad  Fca- 
seca^  and  still  more  the  gulf  of  CaliJomia  jrt' 
sentm^  exceptions  to  our  general  dewr^cxa; 
but  it  IS  not  till  we  have  arrived  at  pQftt  «ca4 
the  neighborhood  of  Vanooirrer*!  i^ni  sad 
the  British  territory,  that  the  brctai  sarf  ia- 
dented  forms  of  the  Pataffoniaa  oosit  anr  re- 
newed. On  the  coast  of  Asia,  frooa  the  peaia» 
Bula  of  Eamtchatka  and  the  sea  of  OkVotik  ta 
the  continent  of  Australia,  the  eosH  Bia  «  sa 
much  broken  up  by  seas  and  straita,  \ff\ 
innumerable,  varymg  in  size,  shape^  saA  i 
line  of  shore,  collected  into  groups  and  tii 
ing  sin^y,  that  it  is  impossible  to  oA 
description  that  wiU  be  applicable  to  any  < 
siderable  portion  of  it.  Here  the 
finds  his  path  tortuous  and  hitricate^  bat  airt  as 
dangerous  as  might  at  first  appear;  for  ss  ifcb 
is  the  part  of  the  world  toward  whidi  diffiaf  At 
last  three  centuries  the  commerce  of  tha  ^ 
em  nations  of  Europe  has  directed  its  4 
the  charts  and  other  means  of  navincbaB 
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been  correspondinsly  improved.     

ocean  is  distinguished  by  vario^os  gro«^  «f 
islands,  occupying  its  central  and  eectcra  #r- 
sions,  which  are  included  nnder  the  gevsait 
name  of  Polynesia.  (See  PoLmsuL)  TW 
most  important  groups  excluded  from  thk  d^ 
sifioation  are  those  of  the  AkirtiaB  or  Fa 
islands,  and  New  Zealand. — ^Wotdsl  fai  ip«k- 
ing  of  the  winds  of  the  Paciflc  ocean,  m  dbfl 
take  up  first  the  central,  intertropical  or  *^i^ 
torial  division.  Until  a  recent  period  ll  w« 
supposed  that  the  trade  winds  prevaiM  thrown 
out  this  whole  belt,  with  no  other  chaafss  iIms 
those  peculiar  to  themselves— the  modifirativaa 
that  is,  due  to  the  change  of  seasons.  Bat«»> 
merous  and  accurate  obeerratloDs  hava  eau^ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds  Unw  ttm- 
stantly  over  less  than  one  half  of  this  WSl 
The  8.  £.  trades  are  fonnd  all  the  yvar  rood 
only  between  the  longitude  of  t2ie'Gabf«ra 
islands  and  that  of  the  Marquesas  ialaod* ;  md 
the  N.  £.  trades  only  between  the  awiifisa  rf 
US'"  W.  and  the  Mariana  or  ladrooe 
The  numerous  groups  oi  islands  lyiac  ^ 
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the  KarqnesaB  gronp  and  Australia  are  viaited 
by  periodical  winds,  which  have  more  nearly 
the  character  of  monsoons  than  trade  winds; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  ocean  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  Uie  latter,  the  trade  wind  prevails  only  from 
the  montJi  of  October  till  the  month  of  May ; 
in  the  former  from  Harch  till  October;  daring 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  wind  changes  to  the 
west,  and  is  accompanied  with  sqnalls  and  rains. 
The  polar  and  equatorial  limits  of  the  ixade 
winds  are  variable  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
the  variation  depending  upon  the  sun's  declina- 
tion. Between  these  limits  is  a  belt  of  variable 
winds,  which  is  narrower  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  belt  is  6^,  and  it  is  con- 
tained between  the  parallels  of  8''  and  8°  N. ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  disappears  entirely,  and 
the  N.  £.  and  S.  E.  trade  winds  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  even  by  cahns.  In  the 
month  of  May  La  P6rouse  left  the  S.  E.  trades 
in  lat  S""  49'  N.,  and  took  the  N.  E.  trades  in 
lat.  6**  K^  N. ;  in  the  month  of  April  the 
French  frigate  La  Poursuivante,  goins  from 
Tahiti  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  crossed  the  lina 
in  long.  141"*  40'  W.,  and  passed,  without  hav- 
ing anv  calms,  from  the  S.  E.  winds  to  the  N. 
£.  in  lat.  8**  N. :  and  again  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  ship  Alabama,  going  from  San  Fran- 
oisoo  to  Tahiti,  and  crossing  the  line  in  long. 
12r  40'  W.,  left  the  N.  E.  winds  in  lat.  r  41' 
N.,  and  caught  the  S.  E.  in  the  same  latitude. 
There  are  several  other  examples  of  the  same 
fact  in  the  months  of  June,  April,  and  Febru- 
ary, for  vessels  crossing  the  hue  between  the 
meridians  of  144*'  and  ISS''  W.  Eerhallet,  in 
his  admirable  memoir,  gives  a  table  showing 
aooording  to  the  month  the  limit  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  the  breadth  of  the  zone  of  the  va- 
riable winds  of  the  equator,  compiled  from  the 
voyages  of  all  the  most  celebrated  navigators, 
from  Cook  to  Fitzroy  and  Wilkes.  When  the 
son  is  in  the  northern  hemirohere,  the  N.  E. 
trade  winds  vary  from  E.  to  E.  K  E.,  and  are 
frequently  squally,  with  rain ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  trade  winds  take  a  more  northerly  direction, 
varying  from  R  K  £.  to  K  N.  E. ;  these  winds 
ire  less  steady  than  the  S.  E.  trade  winds,  and 
ire  more  subject  to  calms  and  squaUs.  The 
>eriodicid  winds  peculiar  to  the  equatorial  zone 
lave  been  called  by  Krusenstem,  Romme,  and 
>thers,  monsoons;  but  they  do  not,  in  fact, 
ike  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean,  blow 
rom  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  neither 
ire  they  equally  regular  in  their  recurrence. 
W^  and  S.  W.  monsoons  are  met  with  in  all 
he  archipelagos  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
rom  those  of  Nukahiva  and  Pomotou  to  the 
k>lomon  islands  and  New  Guinea.  In  precisely 
his  same  region,  between  the  months  of  No- 
^emher  and  Apru,  hurricanes  are  experienced, 
specially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Hebrides 
jid  New  Caledonia.  But  the  hurricanes  of  the 
>acifio  ocean  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 


those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans ;  they 
occur  more  frequently  near  the  islands  than  in 
the  open  sea ;  and  intervals  of  several  years 
often  pass  without  their  being  felt.  These  hur^ 
ricanes,  like  thdse  of  the  Indian  ocean,  are  re- 
volving storms,  obeying  a  general  motion  of 
translation  in  a  parabolic  curve,  of  which  the 
summit  is  tangent  to  the  meridisji  in  about  lat. 
26*^,  and  of  which  the  branches  open  toward 
the  east  North  of  the  equator,  in  this  zone, 
the  Ladrone  islands  are  sometimes  ravaged  by 
hurricanes ;  and  Capt  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Ja- 
pan, in  1882  encountered  one  of  these  storms 
m  lat.  18^  N.,  and  as  far  E.  as  the  meridian  of 
the  Sandwich  islands.  Our  other  two  divisions 
of  this  ocean,  the  North  and  South,  compre- 
hend the  temperate  zones  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  it  may  be  sidd  in  general  of  both 
of  them,  that  the  winds  blow  from  all  direo- 
tions  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  west- 
erly are  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  with 
more  or  less  violence,  and  verging  tow^  the 
pole  in  the  winter,  and  the  equator  in  the  sum- 
mer, of  their  respective  climates.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cape  Horn  the  W.  winds  prevail  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year;  the  same  is 
true  ako  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Terra 
del  Fuego.  In  the  bay  of  Panama  the  winds 
vary  from  E.  to  N.,  from  September  to  March ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  blow  from  S. 
to  S.  S.  W.  From  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay 
of  Panama  to  lat.  80*^  N.,  that  is,  along  the 
coasts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Lower 
California,  we  meet  again  with  periodical  winds^ 
to  which  ^e  name  of  monsoons  has  been  given, 
and  which  are  disturbed  by  tornadoes,  sud- 
den gusts,  or  violent  winds,  known  under  the 
names  of  vencUnxileiy  tapayagua^  popagayoif 
tehuantepee^  and  eortUmaeos,  In  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  between  the  parallels 
of  18*^  and  15"*,  prolonged  calms  take  place, 
which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  gulf 
of  Guinea ;  they  have  been  known  to  last  80 
days,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  degree  from 
^e  coast.  From  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver^ 
i^and,  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-westerij^ 
particularly  in  the  months  of  June.  Septembeoi^ 
and  October.  At  New  Archangel,  situated  in 
lat  57""  8'  N.,  it  is  E.  winds,  according  to  Km- 
senstem  and  Hagemeister,  that  bring  the  rain 
and  snow  of  winter.  Leaving  the  N.  W..  coast 
of  America,  and  entering  the  water  qmoe 
bounded  E.  by  this  coast,  W.  by  Kamtohatka^ 
N.  by  Behring^s  straits,  and  S.  by  the  Aleutian 
archipelago,  we  find,  according  to  Lutke,  that 
tiie  winds  are  very  variable,  those  from  the  St. 
and  S.  W.  predominating.  On  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Russian  peninsula  the  W.  winds 
prevail  during  the  winter,  and  the  K  during 
the  summer.  Cook,  who  remained-in  this  vi- 
dnity  from  May  to  November,  confirms  thia 
statement  The  sea  of  Okhotsk  possesses,  aa 
might  be  expected,  a  dimate  peculiar  to  itsellL 
The  E.  winds  are  almost  constant  in  this  sea, 
the  occurrence  of  W.  winds  being  rare.  Two. 
regular  monsoons  of  unequal  duration  divide. 
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the  year  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  in  the  ialanda 
of  Japan,  and  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ohina.  In 
the  belt  occupied  by  these  monsoons  the  rainj 
season  is  the  period  of  the  8.  W.  monsoon  for 
all  the  coasts  naving  a  westward  ezposore,  and 
of  the  K.  £.  monsoon  for  those  looking  EL,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  for  the  dry  seasons. 
Bnt  the  most  characteristic  meteorological  fea- 
ture of  this  region  is  that  frightM  rotatory 
tempest,  the  typhoon,  which  mar  occur  at  aU 
seasons,  and  is  felt  as  for  E.  as  tne  yidni^  of 
the  Ladrone  islands.  These  hurricanes,  wldch 
carry  terror  to  the  seaman,  are  usually  an- 
nounced by  several  indications,  the  most  cer- 
tidn  of  which  is  the  falling  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer.    The  monsoons  in  the  Fhilip- 

Eine  islands  are  subject  to  nearly  the  same 
iws  as  those  of  the  China  sea,  changing,  how- 
ever, with  less  regularity.  Around  the  island 
of  Lu2on  are  experienced,  between  July  and 
September,  storms  peculiar  to  this  climate, 
called  Uinfe$tade$  by  ^  the  Spaniards,  and  tor 
guio$  by  tne  Indians,^e  precursory  agna  of 
which  are  given  by  Legentu.  On  the  £.  coast 
of  Australia,  S.  of  the  tropic,  and  Tasmania, 
the  K.  W.  winds  reign  between  the  months  of 
October  and  ApriLbut  during  the  remainder 
of  ^e  year  the  S.  E.  winds  are  very  freouent*. 
Finally,  the  seaman  is  not  exempt  firom  tne  so 
called  white  squalls,  which  give  no  warning  of 
their  approach.  Tn^  are  most  conmion  be- 
tween the  tropics.  Near  the  land,  and  partic- 
ularly close  to  mountainous  and  elevated  re- 
gions, they  resemble  whirlwinds,  and  electricity 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  their  origi- 
nation, as  it  does  in  that  of  the  water  spouts 
frequently  encountered  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
among  the  archipelagos,  and  on  the  coarts  of 
China  and  Ji4>an. — CuBuorrs.  Capt.  Duperrey, 
in  his  chart  of  the  motions  of  the  waters  in  the 
great  southern  ocean,  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  collation  of  the  scattered  observi^ons 
of  navigators  on  the  currents  of  the  Pacific. 
Berghaus  extended  and  generalized  this  work, 
which  Johnston  has  brought  as  near  to  comple- 
tion as  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  ad- 
mits. Without  stoi^ing  to  discuss  the  origin 
and  oanses  of  these  currents— the  effects  of 
changes  in  specific  gravity  and  temperature,  of 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and 
positions  of  the  continents— concerning  which 
philosophers  are  still  divided,  we  will  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  circulation 
whkh  keeps  in  motion  the  waters  of  this  vast 
domain  of  the  sea,  endeavorins  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  so  simple  that  the  reader  will  find  no 
difficultv  in  tracing  the  directions  upon  a  com- 
mon atlas  or  ^obe.  Dividhng  the  ocean,  for 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  into  two  parts 
by  the  equator,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
currents  of  the  South  Pacific.  Near  the  south- 
em  point  of  Tasmania,  a  current  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  combined  influences  of  the  warm 
eurrent  of  the  E.  coast  and  the  cold  current  of 
the  S.  coast  of  Austi^lia,  and  from  this  point 
traverses  the  Paoifio  ocean,  widening  as  it  pro- 


ceeds, until  it  approachea  the  W.  eoHi  of  Aa» 
ica,  in  the  meridian  of  98"  W.,  when  it  fifite 
itself  into  two  principal  branchea.  TKs  Mrt^ 
em  branch  continues  its  east«rlj  ooibm^  mi^ 
inff  to  the  north,  till  it  reaohea  the  mandin  if 
^8  ,  where,  turning  suddenly  to  the  aofftk*  k 
takes  the  name  of  the  current  (MTMenlof;  m\mk 
it  retains  until  it  is  lost  in  the  eqaatorial  mh 
rent.  The  other,  or  southern  branch,  the  ki^ 
est  in  extent  and  the  lowest  in  ten^enlH^ 
undergoes  a  farther  snbdivinon,  one  pact  m- 
ning  along  the  W.  coast  of  America  to  As 
north,  where  it  is  known  as  the  eold  caam 
of  the  coast  of  Pern,  or  Humboldt's  ovTMt: 
the  other  part,  turning  toward  tha  aonth,  mi 
washing  that  portion  of  the  Ameriem  eeti^ 
forms  the  cold  current  of  C^>e  Horn,  anA  das^ 
ling  that  cape,  penetrates  into  tiba  Atlmlia 
The  temperature  of  the  great  croaa  oamaa  d 
the  South  Pacific  varies  with  tha  '*»TfT>t ;  ■ 
lat  60""  S.  ito  temperature  &lls  m  low  as  SI* 
F.,  and  even  in  lat  86*"  it  has  not  risen  abaia 
twice  this  value,  that  is,  66".  The  taMcntm 
of  the  current  of  Mentor  rises  as  h%£  as  XT, 
while  the  colder  current  of  Humboldt  hm  es^y 
•obtained  the  temperature  of  66*  as  fir  SI  as 
the  parallel  of  Lima.  Very  near  the  ceaals  ti 
Chin  and  Peru,  and  following  the 
of  the  land,  there  is  found  a  aonlhc4y  i 
which  is  in  fact  the  counter  oorrsBft  of  ] 
boldt ;  it  runs  with  a  velocity  varring  trasa  % 
to  12  m.  a  dav.  We  shall  give  the  xihirftMB 
of  the  principal  currenta  odlectiTety  in  a  tahlk 

The  Pacific  ocean*  like  the  Atlantic,  lit ' 

throughout  its  whole  breadth  by  an  i 
current,  which  in  the  southern  ocean  »  i 
to  the  westward  from  the  coaat  of  Para  by  tib 
projection  of  the  continent  in  the  vidaity  if 
Cape  Blanco.  In  order  to  devdc^  the  IsafiM 
features  of  this  current  satisfaotofflly,  va  mi 
separate  it  into  two  branchea— a  w|bibIiw 
wfiich  nature  has  alreadr  made  by  the  a|i^ 
torial  counter  current.  Thn  tmitbnm  i  naatwai 
current  makes  itself  first  felt  about  the  necidlA 
of88*'W.  Itslunitoare.onone8ida.N.ertte 
trq>ic  of  Capricorn,  ana  on  the  ather  &  if 
Pitcaira*s  island,  and  these  limUa  are  pn— id 
till  it  reaches  the  archipelago  of  Trnga  2a 
the  nei^borhood  of  this  ardiipeli^o  the  W^ 
erto  umted  waters  branch  off  in  aeveral  din»> 
tions.  One  stream,  to  which  the  wmam  d 
Bossel's  current  has  been  given,  pormes  its  ▼. 
course  steadily  through  the  Ul^ynnth  of  iakaii 
until  it  reachea  New  Guinea  and  Tonea  stnil, 
retaininr  its  hi^  temperature  of  78*.  JkmAm 
branch  deacends  alon^  the  K  coast  of  Aaatoaia 
as  &r  as  Taamania;  it  ia  known  as  iba  wb 
current  of  the  £.  coast  of  AostraSa,  b  aas  sf 
the  sources  of  the  cross  current  of  the  Ymdkt 
ocean,  and  brings  us  back,  the  reader  wiB  «^ 
serve,  to  the  point  from  which  we  startil 
The  ni^  temperature  of  this  curreat,  wUth 
near  the  land  exceeds  68*  F.,  in  the  latilaiisl 
Port  Jackson,  constitotea  a  very  iiiia<iifi 
fbature  of  the  cUmata  of  New  Sovth  wal«k 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf 
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oothern  Adantio  stitea.— The  n<HrUieni  eqiuk 
orial  carrent  begins  to  be  felt  about  the  me* 
•idiaa  of  liff*  wL  and  on  the  parallel  of  W 
^^  A  limit  whi<m  it  maintains  even  np  to 
he  island  of  Loo  Choo,  in  the  meridian  of  127^ 
L,  notwithstandingthat  it  makee  a  deep  bend 
o  the  southward,  W.  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
rhe  temperature  of  this  current  yaries  from 
ri""  on  its  northern  limit  to  88'' on  its  southern; 
he  mean  tenmerature  maj  be  set  down  at  81^ 
ChiseQuatcnial  current  of  the  north  is  separated 
h>m  that  of  the  south,  particularlj  between 
he  meridians  of  IW  and  150®  W.,  bj  an  equv 
orial  counter  current  running  to  the  east^  and 
KNitained  between  the  parallels  of  6®  ana  10® 
^,  The  counter  current  is  sometimes  found 
brther  £.  than  laid  down  by  Johnston.  The 
3onite,  in  1886,  encountered  it  in  long.  100® 
^.,  and  M.  Darondean  has  assigned  to  it  a 
oaximum  yelocitj  of  84  m.  in  24  hours.  The 
acts  with  regard  to  this  counter  current  are 
lot,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  ascertained ;  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned  it  by  differ- 
int  nayigators,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
oake  it  as  useM  as  it  might  be  to  seamen. 
Lnother  easterly  current  has  been  discoyered 
W,  of  the  Sandwich  islands^  and  in  their  latl- 
ude,  which  Johnston  has  called  the  '*  entangle- 
aent  of  the  easterly  current"  Its  existence 
B  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  obserya- 
ioDs  of  Freydnet,  Beechey,  and  LUtke.  Still 
inoUier  curious  perturba^on  <^  the  equatorial 
mrrent  occurs  in  that  immense  series  of  creta- 
leona  groups  known  by  the  ^neral  name  of 
he  Oaroline  islands ;  it  is  distmguished  as  the 
Qonsoon  current,  because  it  owes  its  enstence 
o  the  alternate  trade  winds  and  monsoons  of 
he  Ohina  sea,  from  which  it  derives  a  cor- 
espondmg  change  of  direction.  We  have 
Iready  spoken  of  two  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
:reat  equatorial  current,  the  Bossel  and  the 
farm  current  of  Australia;  we  are  now  to 
peak  of  a  third,  the  carrent  of  the  E.  coast 
f  Japan.  The  French  call  it  after  M.  de  Tes- 
an,  who  during  the  voyage  of  the  Venus  com- 
leted  the  observations  upon  temperature  com- 
lenced  by  Erusenstem.  The  Japanese  give  it 
be  name  of  huro-iitoo^  or  black  stream,  derived 
rom  the  dark  color  of  its  waters.  Lieut  Silas 
lentu  U.  S.  N.,  read  a  paper  on  this  stream  before 
lie  American  geographical  and  statistical  sode- 
IT,  in  Jan.  1856.  He  calls  it  a  *^  river  in  the 
oean,  flowing  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
long  the  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  in  every 
Bsential  point  with  the  Gulf  stream  of  the  At- 
mtio.''  After  traversins  the  eastern  shores 
f  the  empire  of  Ji^an,  it  separates  into  two 
ranches,  one  of  which/ contmuing  its  north- 
isterly  course  toward  Behring^s  straits,  forms 
^e  current  of  Eamtchatka;  the  other,  directed 
)ward  the  east  preserves  its  ori^nal  name 
ntil  it  finally  dis^>peara  in  the  neighborhood 
f  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  in  about  the 
leridian  of  146®  W.  Near  the  tropic,  where 
.  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  northern 
^oatorial  current,  it  has  a  temperature  of  77® 


or  78®,  but  in  lat  48®  or  44®  it  dnks  down  to 
55®  ar  56®.  Its  northern  limit  is  marked,  how- 
ever, by  a  slight  f^  of  temperature,  which  is 
afterward  maintained  as  far  as  the  Russian 
peninsula.  Thus  H  i4)pears  that  the  waters 
which  wash  the  Asiatic  shores  in  this  vicinity 
are  comparatively  warm ;  and  this  statement 
receives  ftirther  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
the  sea  never  freezes  in  this  region,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold.  This  warmth  is 
due  to  the  current  of  Kamtchatka,  which  we 
have  Just  seen  is  a  branch  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent M.  de  Tessan  found  a  temperature  of 
52®  as  hi£^  as  Petropavlovsk ;  and  Capt 
Wilkea  obtained  50®  and  61®  in  lat  60®,  and 
even  in  Behring's  straits,  into  which  the  waters 
of  this  current  may  be  said  to  overflow.  There 
is  also  a  current  descending  in  a  S.  and  W.  di- 
rection from  Behring's  straits,  which  spreads 
over  Uie  Aleutian  islands,  and  runs  through 
their  channds  and  narrow  straits  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  North 
Padfioocean,  between  lat  26®  and  40®  and  long. 
188®  and  166®,  occurs  a  singular  phenomenon, 
to  which  Johnston  has  given  the  name  of  Fleu- 
rien^s  whirlpool,  because  that  hydrographer 
first  pointed  it  out  in  his  narrative  of  the  voy- 
age of  M8J*ohand.  It  has  an  R  and  W.  direc- 
tion, and  turns  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the 
irregular  circle  which  it  describes  being  nearly 
of  a  radius  of  240  m.  Its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  conflict  between  the  waters  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Japan  current,  and  those 
on  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  equatorial 
stream.  Along  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  S. 
of  Sitka,  we  meet  with  a  cold  current  running 
S.,  and  following  the  inflections  of  the  lan£ 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  800  m.  On  the  coast  of 
Lower  California  the  W.  direction  begins  to  be 
y^  marked;  and  at  Gape  San  Lucas  its  course 
is  W.  S.  W.,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  the  great 
equatorial  current  of  the  North  Paciflc.  The 
temp^nture  at  Monterey  is  as  low  as  66®,  but 
at  Cape  San  Lucas  it  has  reached  78®.  This 
brings  us  back  nearly  to  our  starting  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  order  to  com- 
plete our  general  study  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
we  must  mention  the  periodical  current  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Mexico,  which,  occasioned  by  the 
monsoons  of  this  coast  resembles  them  in  its 
litemations.  It  extends  from  Cape  Corrientes 
to  the  Cocos  islands,  preserving  a  nearly  uni- 
form breadth  of  860  m.  It  was  first  noticed 
by  Humboldt  and  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Basil  Hall  and  Beechey.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  Eerhallet  exhibits  the  mean  velo- 
city of  ^e  currents  of  the  Padfic  ocean  in  24 
houn: 

Boyni  PAcmo  Ooxav. 

8ooth«ni  •qwtorUa  eurrtnt 94  mfki. 

CroMeorrent...... «0     •* 

CiimDtofC«p«noni 18     ** 

Hamboldfs  ourrent 15    ** 

Current  of  Meotor IS    ** 

G«n0nl  onmnt  of  AutnUft IS    ** 

F«MIed  c«n«.to«r  A»t»iu{  jj^^i;^  "^ 
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KosTB  Paoxro  OoBur. 

Northern  eqiuttorUl  cnrrent dOmileiL 

EqnatorUl  counter  current 15  ** 

Monsoon  current  of  the  Carolines 8  ** 

jApui  current 81  * 

CorrentofN.  W.  coAstof  Affioricft 16  •• 

Current  of  KamtchAtkA 8  ** 

Bebring's  onrrent 14  •* 

— Adj  one  who  has  foUowed  ns  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  winds  and  onrrents,  will  readilr 
understand  how  essential  an  aconrate  knowl- 
edge of  them  is,  how  much  a  voyage  maj  be 
protracted  or  endangered  through  ignorance  of 
them,  and  how  frequently,  by  turning  them  to 
the  best  account,  the  navigator  may  exemplify 
in  his  own  case  the  common  saying,  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the  shortest 
waj^  home.  In  general  the  navigation  of  the 
Pacific  on  its  principal  routes  of  commerce  and 
transit  has  been  rendered  safe,  convenient,  and 
expeditious,  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  that  long 
line  of  illustrious  navigators  who  have  identi- 
fied their  names  with  the  physical  history  of 
this  part  of  the  globe.  We  annex  a  list  of  the 
most  distinguished  explorers  and  discoverers 
in  this  region :  Fr^zier,  4718 ;  Anson,  1740- 
'44;  Bougainville,  1768;  Oook,  1768-'79;  Sur. 
vme,1769;  Marion,  1772;  La  P^rouse,  1785; 
Hears,  1788;  Marchand,  1791;  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  1798 ;  Butler,  1794 ;  Carteret,  Hunter, 
Vancouver,  l790-*96;  Broughton,  1795;  Ho- 
gan,  1796;  Feam,  1798;  Baudin,  1800;  Kru- 
senstem,  1804;  Oolownin,  1811;  Eotzebue, 
1818;  Freyoinet,  1817;  Duperrey,  1822;  Bou- 
gainville, 1824;  Latke,  1825;  Beechey,  1825; 
Dumont  d'Urville,  1826 ;  Downs  and  Reynolds, 
1881 ;  Vaillant,  1886;  Du  Petit-Thouars,  1887; 
Dumont  d'Urville,  1887;  Wilkes,  1888-'42.— 
See  Romme,  Tableau  des  tenU^  des  marSei  et  dea 
eowranU  qui  ont  Ste  ohsertU  aur  touUi  le$  men 
du  globe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1817) ;  Krusen- 
stem,  .Reetteil  de  memoires  hydrographique$ 

rr  $ervir  d'analyae  et  d^explieation  i  Vatla$ 
VoeSan  Facifique  (St  Petersburg,  1824); 
BerghauB,  PhyHkaliaeher  Atlas  (2  vols.,  Gothia, 
1849-'52) ;  Eerhallet,  Caneid^atume  aSnSralee 
mir  Vocean  Pac\fique  (Paris.  1856);  iUexander 
Keith  Johnston,  "Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena**  (new  and  enlarged  edition,  1856) ; 
Rtzroy.  **  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voya^ 
of  His  M%]esty*s  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
1826, 1886"  (London,  1889). 

PAOmO  RAILROAD,  a  projected  road  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  was  first  Drought  into  pubUo  notice 
by  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  who  from  1846  to  1860 
agitated  the  scheme  in  addresses  to  state  legis- 
latures and  to  popular  meetings.  He  propc^ed 
to  construct  the  rood  by  the  ^e  of  the  public 
lands  along  its  line,  and  he  asked  from  con- 
gress a  free  grant  of  alternate  sections  for  a  width 
of  80  miles  on  each  side  to  be  given  to  him- 
self and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  the  purpose. 
His  design  was  to  commence  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  cross  Uie  Rocky  moun- 
tuns  at  the  South  pass,  and  ^t  the  principal 
Pacific  terminus  on  Vancouver's  souna,  with  a 
branch  frx>m  some  convenient  point  west  of  the 


moontains  to  Ban  Frandaeo.    Oneoftbai 
objects  which  Mr.  Whitney  ptopoacd  to  i 
push  by  the  entoprise  was  to  render  / 
the  route  of  Aaiatio  oommeroe.    Tb»i 
of  Oalifomia,  however,  ftimisbed  a  i 
for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  the  I 

taken  up  by  the  government.    Mr. 

Missouri  for  a  long  period  adroealed  ia  mA- 
ously  in  the  senate  and  b^bra  tba  pwik. 
The  explorations  of  Capt  F^coaoot,  \tj  tkrw* 
ing  light  upon  the  phyiioal  geofEiayhy  of  :Ui 
great  and  nearly  unexplored  region,  adi—l 
the  project.  Finally, in  March,  1861,  tui^i 
made  an  appropriatkxi  of  $15id,U0O  to  dsfav 
the  expenses  of  the  ncice— ry  anifya,  mk 
in  that  year  rix  parties  were  cvgrnanid  mi. 
aent  out  bv  the  war  department.  T^mm  r«^ 
ties  were  fitted  out  in  the  moat  ciotafihle  ■■» 
ner,  with  a  view  to  collect  aU  pnewtito  'wSm- 
mation  reUtive  to  the  great  pfayiioal  tkmmtm^ 
istics  of  the  region  traversed,  tetefi^f  ife 
topography,  its  clevatioa  above  the  aea,  ito  <fr 
mate,  its  geology,  ita  botany  nnd  ita  \\mm4 
history,  as  well  as  all  details  beariair  i^  dM 
actual  construction  of  the  road.  ExsvpOi^  cte 
more  northern,  the  exploratmis  wm  all  m 
charge  of  officers  of  the  oorps  ti  tiy^iipfcinal 
engineers,  U.  S.  A.  The  fint  riperfrfiiw  vm 
led  by  Gov.  Isaac  I.  Stevena*  l^^rmteAf  uf  tha 
army,  on  the  lineof  the  47th  ai  ~  ~ 
of  N.  latitude.  It  consisted  of 
parties.  One,  under  Got.  fitev 
supervision,  penetrated  from  St.  Ptal  ««»• 
ward  toward  the  mouth  of  Whit«  Earth  ri^; 
thence  by  the  prairiea  lyinfr  along  the  ]f» 
souri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains ;  mni  ^^m 
among  the  passes  of  that  region.  Annthsr  ^ 
der  Capt.  Mcaellan,  U.  a  A.,  becan  «  F«t 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  expkired  to  at 
north-eastward,  examining  the  passes  of  tm 
Cascade  range,  and  then  eastward  to  km  £•«. 
Stevens.  Another  party,  under  licot.  Dunshi« 
U.  S.  A.,  examined  the  Missomi  trook  its  mamk 
to  the  Yellowstone,  where  a  Jonetioo  wasi 
with  that  under  Gov.  Btereoa.  TIm 
party,  under  Deut  Saxt<m,  U.  S.  A^  < 
ed  a  reconnoissance  from  Fort  WaDa-Valhfii 
the  Bitter  Root  vaUey.  The  aeoosid  m^ 
dition  was  on  the  line  of  tho  S8th  ^li  SHi 
parallels,  and  was  commanded  b^  CafC  Gm- 
nison,  U.  S.  A.  It  started  from  WeatporL  ]la. 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Kanass  mi, 
Arkansas  rivers  to  the  Rocky  moontaina.  li- 
ter careftilly  exploring  the  aarnip*  rmcaW- 
tween  the  Sangre  del  Cristo  paas  and  Ssntf 
lake,  a  portion  of  the  party,  incindicc  Cml 
Gunnison,  was  massacred  by  Tndiins  Tas 
conmiand  devolved  upon  lient.  Bockwuk.  «V 

Eroceeded  to  Salt  Lake  Cit y,  where  he  iwjsitsa 
istructions  to  extend  the  explorrtion  ww^ 
ward  upon  the  line  of  the  41ft  paraUeL  Tte 
he  did  in  the  following  spring,  crossanc  sat 
Sierra  Nevada  near  Fort  R«ndinir.  and  Umm 
following  the  valley  of  the  Saenunsnaa  t»  >m 
Francisco.  The  8d  expedition,  taiaammAml  b« 
Capt.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  waa  on  the  ima  U  Ui 
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)5th  parallel.  It  started  from  Fort  Smith,  and 
:ook  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Oanadian 
•iver  and  Anton  Chico  to  Albuqnerqne.  Thence 
it  proceeded  westward  by  Znfli,  the  vaDey  of  the 
Colorado  Chiqnito,  the  valley  of  Bill  William's 
"brk,  the  vidley  of  the  Mohave,  and  the  Ocgon 
jass,  to  San  Pedro  on  the  Pacific.  The  4th  ex- 
>edition,  under  Lieut.  "Williamson,  IT.  S.  A.,  was 
itted  out  at  San  Francisco,  and  passing  up  the 
§an  Joaquin  and  Tulare  valley  explored  the 
•egion  about  Walker's,  the  Tejon,  and  other 
)asses,  and  portions  of  the  Mohave  and  Oolo- 
•ado  rivers.  The  5th  expedition  was  over  the 
vestern  half  of  the  line  of  the  82d  parallel,  and 
vas  commanded  by  lieut.  Parke,  U.  8.  A., 
vho  was  detached  from  lieut.  Williamson's 
)arty  for  the  purpose.  It  proceeded  by  way 
>f  Warner's  ranch  to  Fort  Yimia,  and  up 
he  Gila  to  the  Pimo  and  Maricopa  villages, 
hence  bv  way  of  Tucson  and  Dofia  Alia  to  £1 
'aso.  The  6th  expedition  was  on  the  eastern 
lalf  of  the  line  of  the  82d  paraUel,  and  was 
ommanded  by  Capt.  Pope,  U.  S.  A.  It  started 
rom  £1  Paso,  and^roceeded  in  almost  a  straight 
Ine  eastward  to  Preston  on  Red  river,  ^assmg 
hrough  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  crossmg  the 
'ecos  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  creek,  and  trav- 
rsing  tiie  Llano  Estacado  for  a  distance  of  125 
ailes. — ^In  1854  congress  made  two  more  appro- 
»riations  of  $40,000  and  $150,000  respectively 
or  deficiencies  and  for  continuing  the  work. 


Three  additional  parties  were  organized.  The 
first,  under  Lieut.  Farke,  U.  8.  A.,  exanuned  cer- 
tain new  lines  near  the  32d  parallel  suggested 
by  his  former  exploration,  and  surveyed  a  new 
connection  with  San  Frandsco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Salinas  river.  The  second, 
under  Lieuts.  Williamson  and  Abbot,  U.  8.  A., 
explored  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade 
mountains  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Columbia  river,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  connecting  any  northern 
road  with  the  former  city.  The  third,  under 
Capt.  Pope,  made  some  experiments  in  Artesian 
well  bormg  on  the  liano  Estacado,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing by  this  means  a  supply  of  water  for  a  rail- 
road or  other  purposes.  The  reports  of  these 
surveys  have  been  presented  in  18  vols.  4to.,  and 
printed  by  congress,  with  handsome  illustra- 
tions and  elaborate  maps  and  profiles.  For 
exact  information  relative  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  West,  they  will  long  re- 
main the  standard  authority.  The  detenxdna- 
tion  of  the  relative  practicability  of  the  several 
routes  for  a  railroad  was  intrusted  by  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  to  Capt. 
Humphreys,  IT.  8.  A.,  who  made  an  elaborate 
report  contained  partly  in  vol.  i.  and  partly  in 
voL  vii.  of  the  series.  His  final  conclusions  are 
presented  in  the  following  abridged  table  from 
vol.  vii. : 
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out*  D«ftr  47th  and  49th  par- 
allels, from  8t  Paal  to  Seat- 
tle  

onte  near  47th  and  49th  par- 
alUla,  from  8t  Panl  to  Van- 

ooarer 

oate  near  4l8t  and  42d  paral> 
lela,  fii>m  CoonoU  BInln.  via 

South  past,  to  Benida 

OQt«  near  88th  and  89th  paral- 
lela,  tnm  Weafepprt.  Tla  €oo- 
ehe-to-i>a  and  Tah-eenihaj' 
pah  paasea.  to  San  Francisco 
»at«  near  88th  and  89th  paral- 
lela,  fii>m  Westoort,  via  Coo- 
ehe-to-pa  and  Madelln  passes, 

to  Benida '. 

mta  near  86th  paraUel,  from 
Fort  Smith  to  San  Francisco 

mte  near  86th  narallaL  from 
Port  Smith  to  San  Pedro 
tate  near  82d  parallel,  from 
Pulton  to  Ban  Francisco,  by 

MMat  route 

»uto  near  82d  parallel,  from 

Pulton  to  San  Pedro 

•nte  near  82d  parallel,  from 
Fulton  to  San  Diego.. 


1140,871,000 
180,781,000 
116,096,000 

Impracticable. 

Impracticable. 
106»000,000 

92,000,000 

90,000,000 
68,000,000 
68,000,000 


685 
874 
682 

620 

670 

646 


884 

408 
874 


M80 
1,490 
1,400 

1,460 

1,090 
1,450 

1,400 

1490 
1,190 
1,169 


6,044 
6,044 
8.878 

10,082 

10,002 

7,560 

7,550 

6.71T 
6,n7 
6,n7 


Tnnnel  at  ele* 

▼at'n  of  5,219 

feet. 
Tnnnel  aiele* 

vat'n  of  6,219 

feet 


Tnnnel  aiele- 
Tarn  of  9,540 
feet 

Tunnel  at  ele* 
yat'n  of  9,540 
feet 


Tunnel  at  ele* 
Tat<nof4kl79 
feet 


lis  to  authorize  the  oonstmction  of  a  road 
on  several  of  tiiese  rontes  have  at  different 
aes  been  before  congress,  the  last  of  which 
oposed  three  roads,  one  fi-om  Lake  Superior 


to  Poget's  sound,  the  second  from  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  through  Utah  to 
San  Francisco,  and  tiie  third  from  the  western 
border  of  Texas,  also  to  San  iVancisoo. 
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PAOIOT,  GioTASNi,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Syracuse  in  1796.  He  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Rome  to  be  educated  as  a  chapel* 
master,  whence  he  is  known  in  Italy  as  Pacini 
di  Roma.  His  tastes  led  him  to  cultivate  secu- 
lar music,  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  produced  a 
comic  opera  entitled  Annetta  e  ZAietnday  which 

E roved  sucoessfuL  From  that  period  until  1880 
e  was  a  prolific  composer  of  pieces  for  the 
stage,  which  in  style  resemble  the  productions 
ofRossini.  In  1831  his  opera  Giavanna  cPAreo 
Med  in  Milan,  although  sung  by  Rubini,  Tarn- 
burini,  and  Mme.  Lalande ;  and  the  composer, 
disgusted  with  his  ill  success,  ceased  thence- 
forth to  write  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  best 
known  operas  is /Sb^. 

PA0T0LU8  (now  Sarabaf),  a  small  river  of 
Lvdia  which  hail  its  source  in  the  N.  side  of 
ML  Tmolns,  and.  after  a  northerly  coursepait 
Sardis,  united  with  the  river  Hermua.  When 
Hidas  besought  Bacchus  to  take  back  from  him 
the  &tal  gift  of  tumhig  all  that  he  touched  to 
gold,  the  god  directed  him  to  bathe  in  thePao- 
tolus,  whose  sands  thereupon  were  converted 
Into  the  precious  metaL  (See  Midas.)  The 
river  was  long  famous  (or  its  gold  washings, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
**  golden  sands^'  were  not  worth  collecting. 

PAOUVIUS,  Mabous,  a  Roman  dramatic 
poet,  bom  in  Brundusinm  about  219  B.  0.,  died 
there  in  180  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  and  was  a  friend  of  LiBlius 
and  Accius.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  con^d- 
erable  success  to  piunting,  and  executed  some 
works  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum 
Boarium.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  styling 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  tragic 
poets;  and  though  most  of  his  subjects  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  dramatists,  his  plays 
were  not  mere  translations  like  those  of  lus 
predecessors,  and  his  style  was  elevated  and 
Ibrcible.  He  composed  several  tragedies  found- 
ed on  Roman  history,  in  one  of  which,  entitled 
Paulu$^  the  hero  was  Lucius  iBmilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  play  called  OrmUt, 
Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are  now  extant 
They  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephens  (Paris, 
1664),  and  have  since  been  printed  by  Bothe 
in  his  *'  Fragments  of  the  Latin  Scenic  Poets" 
^ipsic,  1884),  and  in  several  editions  of  die 
Corput  Poetarum  LaHnarum, 

PADANQ.    See  Sumatra. 

PADERBORN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital 
of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  government 
of  Minden,  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  river 
Pader  and  on  the  railway  frt>m  Berlin  to  the 
Rhine,  41  m.  S.  from  Minden ;  pop.  10,768.  It 
has  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomv  streets,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  of  the  14th  century,  a 
seminary  with  &culties  of  theology  and  phUoe- 
ophy,  a  Oatholio  rrmnasium,  a  normal  school, 
i  convents,  and  blind,  lying-in,  and  orphan 
asylums.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Westphalian  hia- 
t4irlcal  and  antiquarian  society,  has  manniiM* 


PADILLA 

tons  of  brandy  and  aevenl  < 
carries  cm  a  constderable  trade  in 
produce.    Paderbom  was  fbcmded  br 
magne,  who  assembled  bore  mewtni  Sm  d 
Saxony,  and  made  the  town  a  biakofrie.  vUA 
was  subsequently  erected  into  a  , 
the  empire.    In  the  middle  aifrea  it 
to  the  Uanseatio  league.    Ceded  to 
1808,  it  was  incorporated  wiih  the 
Westphalia  in  1806,  and  restored  U> 
the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

PADILLA,  Jn  AH  Lopn  dk,  a  SDaU 
bom  about  1400,  executed  at  ViUakr,  AMi% 
1521.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Pedro  Ufm, 
a  nobleman  who  held  the  oAoe  of  eidsntefr 
ffiovor  of  Castile.  Gifted  with  tal  !■»%  owapt 
and  high  spirit,  he  was  one  of  the  forsBoA  li 
compldn  oi  the  grievances  to  whieh  tht  %■» 
iards  were  subjected  under  the  Tlmaitk  cfiaik 
appointed  by  Charles  V. ;  and  when  tht  tmm 
in  1520  voted  the  monarch  a  ^  Ibee  ^*  wi^ 
out  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  of  their  wrmm 
he  incited  the  people  of  Toledo  to  ii»  k 
surrectbn.  Bemg  impointed  their  *  -*- 
sdzed  the  gates,  forced  the  go 
der  the  castle,  and  organieed 
of  government  compoeed  of  ~ 
pansh  of  the  dty.  Similar 
at  Segovia,  Toro,  Salamanca, 
la;  and  at  a  meeting  in  the  ksi 
solenm  league  was  formed  by  the 
party,  and  the  care  of  their  inter 


to  a  junta  de  la$  eammtumidmim  < 
deputies  from  all  the  towns.  The 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  heid  the  lajseiyif 
Spain,  ordered  RonqniDo,  ose  of  tke  \i^ 
judges,  to  repair  to  Segoria  with  a  b«4v  d 
troops  and  proceed  against  the  iaflaf«»s»- 
cordmg  to  law;  but  the  inliabitttBta  ikM  tk« 
gates  against  him,  and  before  lie  coeU  faraa 
entrance  PadiUa,  arriving  with  rttaforo^Mb 
from  Toledo,  obliged  liim  to  redre  waib  ^ 
loss  of  his  baggage  and  miBtary  chart,  hs 
short  time  the  rebellion  waa  alnaait  f"**^ 
Padilla  marched  suddenly  to  Tnrifsillsa  «^as 
the  queen  mother  Joanna  Tiahlid,  sai  » 
nouncing  the  authority  of  the  rqgeat  fhaiA 
her  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The  Ma 
who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  loaatai  Mfr 
ty,  seemed  for  a  brief  interral  to  imewtf  t* 
reason^  and  her  q>eed v  relapee  iirto  her  ^amm 
condition  was  carefollv  concealed.  TW  Jaib 
now  removed  to  Tordesillass  and  aeaa  Mis 


iesillaa,  i 
to  YaUadolid  to  seixethe  menbersof  ihsi 
dl  and  bring  away  the  public 
and  treasury  books.  The  eardiaftl 
deposed,  ana  a  remonstrance 
to  Charles,  in  which  the  Jonta 
thorough  Kform  of  the 
of  the  state.  The  nobilitT,  who  ««-  is  f^mt 
measures  an  attack  upon  the  pririkge*  «f  Air 
order,  were  filled  with  indigiiatiosi^  aaai.  w%0 
an  army  of  90,000  men  was  aooa  sAvwi 
raised,  succeeded  in  depritiug  Pada  «f  i 

ind  and  confmring  It  HI 

Don  Pedro  de  (Sran, 
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ad  to  the  capture  of  TordeilllAS  by  the  royal- 
Bt8|  the  seizDre  of  the  qneen^a jpenon,  and  the 
eoorenr  of  the  pabUc  seaL  The  quarrel  be- 
ween  the  nobles  and  the  oommona  now  broke 
hrongh  all  restraint  Giron  retired  to  his 
letate*  The  armj  of  the  people  rapidly  ang- 
oented.  and  PadiUa  again  taking  the  command 
oade  himself  master  of  several  small  town% 
md  adyanoed  upon  Torrelobaton,  which  he 
tarried  by  storm  after  a  desperate  siege.  The 
raits  of  this  yictorr  were  lost  however  bj  the 
rresolntion  of  the  Jimta,  which  consented  to  a 
hort  trace  daring  wMch  the  nndisdplined 
K>palar  army  rM>idly  dwindled  awav,  while 
he  royalists  nnaer  the  conde  de  Haro  had 
ime  to  prepare  for  battle.  As  soon  as  the 
race  expired  Haro  advanced  upon  Torreloba- 
on,  and  PadiUa  retreated.  He  was  overtaken 
\t  Yillalar,  April  28, 1521,  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner,  and  on  the  next  day  was  exeonted 
rith  his  two  principal  officers  without  any 
'orm  of  trial — ^Masia  Paohboo,  the  wifSd  of  the 
^receding,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illnstri- 
>UB  familiee  of  Spain,  and  was  an  ardent  sap* 
yorter  of  her  bosband.  When  he  was  in  great 
itrait  fbr  monev  after  the  defeat  of  Giron,  she 
proposed  to  seize  the  rich  ornaments  in  the 
tathedral  of  Toledo,  and  to  avoid  the  i^pear- 
ince  of  sacrilege  entered  the  ohorch  with  her 
^etinne  dad  in  moorning,  and  fiiUing  on  her 
mees,  beating  her  breast,  and  asking  pardon 
»f  the  saints  for  what  she  was  about  to  do  in  a 
;ood  cause,  stripped  the  shrines  and  altars  of 
ill  that  was  valuable.  After  her  husband's 
leath  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
K>pular  party,  invited  the  French,  who  had 
lost  invaaed  Navarre,  to  advance  into  Oastile, 
jid  neglected  no  means  to  keep  alive  the  rev- 
dutionary  spirit  The  French  however  were 
Ideated,  the  insurrection  was  gradually  sub* 
Lned,  and  Toledo  at  last  falling  after  a  long 
iege,  she  escaped  into  Portn^  where  she 
massed  the  rest  of  her  life. 

PADTTJiA,  LoBSNZO  db,  a  Spanish  historian, 
K>rn  in  Antequera,  Andalusia,  died  in  1640. 
le  was  archdeacon  of  Ronda,  and  one  of  the 
listoriographers^of  Oharles  Y.,  and  left  a  gen- 
ral  history  of  Spain,  only  a  small  part  of  which 
ras  ever  printea.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Tatalogo  ae  Im  $anto$  de  JB$pafla  (foL,  Toledo, 
698),  and  a  Libro  de  la$  (mtiguedadei  de  JEh 
NIft€^  edited  by  Pellicer  (12mo.,  Valencia, 
669).  Other  works  by  him  are  yet  unpublished. 

PADISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
oltan.  It  is  a  rersian  word  derived  from  pad^ 
rotector  or  throne,  and  $hahj  king  or  prmce. 
Originally  the  Ottoman  Porte  gave  this  title  to 
le  king  of  France  only,  the  other  European 
lonarohs  being  called  bral ;  but  it  is  now  also 
pplied  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

FADUA  (It  Padawiyy  a  province  of  Austrian 
;aly,  bounded  N.  by  Vicenza  and  Treviso,  E. 
J  Venice,  8.  by  Polesina,  S.  W.  by  Verona,  and 
.  W.  by  Vicenza;  arwL  8S6  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
367,  818,000.  In  the  W.  is  a  volcanic  group 
died  the  Euganean  hills,  near  which  are  nu- 


merous mineral  springs.  The  surface  in  other 
parts  is  generally  leveL  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Adige,  which  forms  the  S.  boundaryi 
the  Brenta,  fiie  Kusone,  an^the  Bacchi^one. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp, 
flax,  grass,  and  the  grape  are  carefolly  culti- 
vated. Sheep,  poultry,  silk,  and  oil  are  also 
produced.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a 
number  of  irri^ting  and  navigable  canals. — 
Padua  (anc.  i'otooitim),  the  capital  of  the 
above  described  province,  is  situated  on  the 
Bacchiglione,  20  m.  W.  from  Venice,  in  lat 
iA'*  24'  N.,  long,  ll''  62'  K ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Venice,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  canids,  which  give  it  com* 
munication  with  the  lagoons  and  other  places. 
The  Italians  sometimes  call  it  Fadova  la  Ibrte^ 
and  in  ancient  times  it  certainly  deserved  that 
appellation,  but  its  defences  are  now  dilapi- 
dated. The  old  wall  which  surrounds  it  is 
triangular  in  form,  bastioned,  pierced  by  7  gates, 
and  &ced  by  a  dry  ditch  of  no  great  depth, 
which  can  readily  be  filled  with  water.  It  is 
about  6  m.  in  dnsuit  The  city  is  irregularly 
built,  and  in  its  general  aspect  gloomy  and  un- 
attractive. The  narrow,  unpaved,  and  dirty 
streets  are  lined  by  arcades  or  long  rows  of  aaoh- 
es,  generally  pointed,  supporting  the  houses, 
and  are  interrupted  here  and  there  by  irre^alar 
open  spaces,  and  on  the  outakirts  by  wide  ji^mhml 
The  houses  are  old,  lofty,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  built,  and  many  of  the  public  edifices  are 
fine  specimens  of  ardiitecture.  The  pdUmiQ 
deUa  roffioney  or  town  hall,  built  between  1172 
and  1219,  stands  entirely  upon  open  arches 
sorrounded  by  a  loggia,  ana  is  covered  b^  a 
vast  roof  unsupported  by  pillars  and  rismg 
about  half  as  high  again  as  the  walls.  The 
ffreat  hall  is  240  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  80 
net  high.  It  is  closely  covered  with  curious 
aUegorkal  paintings  in  819  compartments,  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Giotto,  but  entirely 
repainted  after  having  been  several  times  dam- 
aged by  fire  and  water.  The  hall  is  also  deco- 
rated with  two  E^ptian  statues  presented  by 
Belzoni,  a  bust  of  the  traveller  himself  a  bust 
of  Lucrezia  Dondi,  and  a  bust  with  the  in- 
scription P.  T.  L.  £.,  which  Paduan  antiqua- 
ries interpret  to  mean  Fatavifd  Tito  LMo 
ErexerunL  "Erected  by  the  Paduans  to  Titus 
livy."  The  duomo  or  cathedral  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  lOchd  Angelo,  but  it 
was  not  completed  until  1764,  having  been 
two  centuries  |^uilding.  It  is  of  bri^  and 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  but  baa 
some  good  paintings.  The  baptistery,  a  Lom- 
bard building  of  Uie  12th  century,  contains 
many  interesting  frescoes.  The  JnblioUea  ea- 
pUolare^  or  cathedral  library,  owes  its  founda- 
tion partly  to  Petrarch,  who  was  a  canon  of 
Padua,  and  whose  portrait,  cut  fh)m  the  wall 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  is  now  in  the 
library  building.  The  bishop^s  palace  and  the 
«a/aci0  del  eapitatno  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  central  part  of  tiie  latter  is  occupied  by  a 
remarkably  fine  dock  tower.    The  onuroh  of 
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Bant*  Antonio  and  the  tcuola  de  SanfAnUmio 
adljoining  it  contain  some  fine  paintings.  The 
ohuroh  of  Sta.  Giostina  is  a  fine  marble  edifice, 
also  rich  in  works  of  art.  In  front  of  it  is  the 
Prato  della  YaUe,  an  oral  snrronnded  by  a 
small  canal  and  decorated  with  about  80  stat- 
nes,  2  of  which  are  by  Oanova.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Arena,  the  mins  of  a  Roman  amphithe- 
atre afterwajrd  converted  into  a  fortress,  is  a 
chapel  built  by  Giotto  and  adorned  with  some 
of  his  best  pdntings.  The  university  of  Padua, 
founded  early  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  famous 
school  of  law  and  medicine,  and  is  still  the 
most  celebrated  seat  of  the  latter  science  in 
Italy.  It  has  also  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  humanities,  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  stu- 
dents. The  ]present  edifice  was  begun  in  1498, 
and  the  interior  cortile,  by  Palladio,  has  great 
beauty.  Galileo  taught  mathematics  here  fat 
20  years,  and  a  stolen  bit  of  his  spine  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum.  It  was  at  this  univer- 
sity, according  to  common  belief,  that  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body  was  first  practised  for 
scientific  purposes.  The  botanic  garden  of 
Padua,  established  in  1648,  is  the  oldest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  city  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts 
ani  sciences,  an  episcopal  seminary,  several  in- 
ferior institutions  of  learning,  and  various  li- 
braries and  museums.  It  manufiiotures  silks, 
ribbons,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  trades 
in  wine,  oil,  cattle,  and  garden  vegetables. 
The  fair  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lasts  during  15 
days  in  June,  is  an  occasion  of  great  bustle  and 
gayety. — Padua  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Italy,  and  according  to  the  legend,  of 
which  Virgil  makes  mention  in  the  .^Bneid,  was 
founded  by  Antenor  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Li 
1274  a  skeleton  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus and  grasping  a  sword  was  dug  up  in  Padua, 
and  at  once  pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  Tro- 
jan founder.  The  sword  was  given  to  Alberto 
della  Scala  in  1384,  and  the  sarcophagus  now 
rests  under  a  laldacchino  in  one  of  the  streets. 
The  ancient  Patavium  was  the  capital  of  the 
Yeneti,  and  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city. 
Even  after  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  continued  for  some  time  to  be  one  of 
the  first  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally surpassed  by  Aquileia  and  Mediokmum. 
Destroyed  by  Attila  m  452  and  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  601,  it  rose  each  time  from  its  ashes, 
and  by  the  10th  century  had  become  once 
more  one  of  the  most  important  places  of 
northern  Italy.  In  1289  it  became  subject  to 
the  great  Ghibelline  leader  £zzelino  da  Ro- 
mano, sumamed  from  his  cruelty  the  Ferocious, 
who,  after  50,000  persons  had  perished  through 
his  means,  was  defeated  in  1259  by  a  league  of 
several  cities,  and  died  in  prison.  Padua  was 
now  for  some  years  independent,  but  in  1887 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Carrara, 
and  in  1405  into  those  of  Venice,  with  which 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  in  1797.  Amon^  the  distin- 
guished natives  of  Padua  are  Livy,  Thrasea 
Pfletus,  and  BelzonL 


PADUOAH,  tlie  eai4tal  of  Masoitftn  ei, 
Ky.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohioriw,^^ 
diately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tmnri  Nl 
DLbythe  river  below  LordiviDe;  pop^falN^ 
7,000.  It  has  an  active  trade,  itearhf  ^ 
quantities  of  produce  by  the  TniMii  mk 
Cumberland  rivers  and  the  Kev  Odtaiflri 
Ohio  railroad.  It  contains  Mrenl  bm^ 
tories,  the  county  bmldings,  8  ihb  .m^,  1 
tanneries,  8  steam  saw  milli,  8  bnU  »k  H 
churches. 

P.JEAN  (Gr.  nnuiF,  II«m»r,  mTlmam\wmi^ 
ing  to  Homer,  the  physician  of  Oljvf*;  tt^ 
ward  a  surname  of  ^Escultpint  tht  godof  W 
ing,  and  still  later  one  of  thenimcicf  Ji^ 
In  the  sense  of  *^ deliverer,'*  the  wmd t«« 
applied  to  Thanatot  or  Death.  FrDBAn&t 
was  transferred  to  a  triumphal  na;  mW 
to  him,  and  generally  smig  befion  «r  kB^ 
a  battle,  and  after  aviotorr.  Thspm Ma 
battle  however  was,  accoruDg  to  wut  vTtei 
a  hynm  to  Mars.  Thepieanwa»a)nji»ki 
and  joyous  song,  and  if  chanted  bf  wi^df  a^ 
plioation  expressed  hope  and  eoaUcaet  ui 
burden  of  the  choral  cnantiv«fTcr«OMk 
Paaans  were  ocoaaionally  sub;  to  '^ i?^ 
and  even  to  mortals.  Th«  henkmaim 
sang  one  to  Neptune,  the  Gwek  gT^^ff 
Xenophon  to  Jupiter,  AratntotklMtWia 
Antigonus,  the  I)dc^ans  to  the  MihMb 
Craterus,andtheKhodiaiistoFtioli^l 

PjEONY,  the  familiar  name  of  tnatev 
spedee  of  highly  ornamental  gu^  ^^"^^ 
longing  to  the  natural  order  nKxtAUtm^m 
blossoming  through  several  vecb  bihmj 
part  of  the  floral  season  of  the  7«r.  ^*"* 
pSBOny  seems  to  be  derived  fria  /•••••  ■■ 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  plsati  b?  Sff^ 
crates  and  Dioeooridee  in  honor  of  ?*•  * 
physician,  who  first  made  u«  of  th«n  ■  "J 
icine;  but  Don  thinks  that  it  more  FtMr 
was  derived  from  Pttonia,  a  tacmsiu^^  ^ 
try  of  Macedonia,  where  sooie  of  tht  ^tf* 
grew.  The  paeonies  are  diridrf  ii»^ 
groups,  those  which  are  herbaeec«  mi  *• 
which  are  shrubby;  but  the  woody  ••■•■ 
the  latter  are  of  a  herbaoeooa  Aenrt^** 
very  large  pith.  The  roots  of  the  p— *** 
either  tuberous  or  ramose;  the  foBy<ff^ 
of  bitemate  or  bipinnate  leare*;  *^ j|f5 
are  large,  rosy,  crimson,  or  white;  ^^ 
5  leafy,  unequal,  permanent  ttft}^'.  y*^*J; 
10,  somewhat  orbicular;  gtamenenaay*g| 
polyandrous ;  disk  fleshy ;  stigmit  thiAW^ 
ellate,  surmounting  the  large,  n»*"yiTj 
to  5  follicular  carpels;  aeeds  large,  w*^ 
affixed  by  thickened  crimson  thwadito** 
ture.  The  garden  sorts  are  modijv^* 
double  and  multiplex  petalkd  ^•''**^5 
there  are  many  sinde-flowered  *  ?2! 
forms  worthy  of  cultivation.  Sonj  «  "J 
as  well  as  of  the  double  sorts,  we  "^1*2 
enumerate.— The  first  speom  igtroo»^]r 
England  was  the  officinal  (^•"^.TlTS 
linn.),  a  native  of  SwitierUnd  sadrf^ 
parts  of  Europe;  it  was  known  ia  t 
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19  early  as  1548.  This  species  has  large,  sin- 
gle, crimson  flowers,  with  yellow  stamens, 
ttems  about  2  feet  high,  branches  spreading, 
ts  flowers  appear  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of 
Fane.  In  this  its  primitive  condition  it  is 
leemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of  its  nmner- 
>iis  varieties,  Uie  blush  (P.  o,^  var.  hlanda)  is 
K>nsidered  to  be  not  a  very  desirable  plant  in 
he  garden ;  it  has  the  same  habit  as  its  parent ; 
ts  flowers  are  only  middle-sized,  of  a  pale  pur- 
>le,  and  appear  about  the  Ist  of  June.  The 
vhitiBh  flowered  (P.  ^.,  var.  aUneans)  is,  on 
he  other  hand,  one  of  the  best,  with  flne,  large, 
louble  flowers  of  a  pale  rosy  color  when  they 
Irst  expand,  but  gradually  changing  to  nearly 
rhite ;  it  is  a  free  flowerer  and  desirable.  The 
lesh-oolored  (P.  <>.,  var.  eamesceM)  is  a  very 
ihowy  double  variety,  with  pale  rosy  flowers 
'aintly  striped  with  a  deeper  tint;  its  flowers 
ippear  later  than  the  others.  Sabine^s  pseony 
jP,  o,j  var.  Sabint),  though  a  single  kmd,  is 
rery  showy,  with  its  extremely  large,  brilliant 
lowers,  and  bright  yellow  stamens.  The  old 
louble  red  paaony  (P.  <>.,  var.  rubra)  is  one  of 
he  showiest  and  most  desirable,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly become  so  general,  that  seldom  is 
here  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  that  is  with- 
mt  it ;  its  rich  dark  cnmson  and  abundant  pet- 
ds  seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  better  descriptive 
lame  than  rubra  (red),  and  in  some  flower 
catalogues  it  is  designated  as  the  atrorubenSy  a 
jynonyme  which  may  however  cause  confusion 
mless  known.  A  second  species  is  the  edible 
)fBony  (P.  alMflora.  Pallas),  a  native  of  Siberia, 
ind  first  introduced  into  England  in  1784.  It 
las  large  single  white  flowers,  with  bright 
rellow  stamens ;  it  grows  about  8  feet  high, 
tranches  much  near  the  top,  has  a  smooth, 
hining  foliage,  and  blossoms  about  the  middle 
»f  June.  Tbe  best  varieties  with  single  flowers 
»roduced  from  it  are  the  Tartarian  (P.  a.,  var. 
ratarica\  a  tall  and  erect  plant,  with  flowers 
Q  great  numbers,  often  in  clusters  from  2  to  6 
m  a  branch,  of  a  pale  pink  or  flesh  color.  An- 
►ther  with  flesh-colored  petals  (P.  a.,  var.  can- 
lido)  is  a  like  tardy  blooming  sort.  Of  the 
Louble  are  several  introduced  from  Ohina  and 
^ery  desirable  in  every  garden,  comprising  the 
louble  white  (P.  a.,  var.  Whitleji),  whose 
lowers  are  produced  on  tall  erect  stems,  the 
filter  petals  targe  and  rounded,  the  inner  nar- 
ower  and  more  erect,  of  a  creamy  yellow  at 
tase— in  perfection  toward  the  end  of  June ; 
he  double  crimson  (P.  a.,  var.  Humei\  equally 
tlegant,  with  very  large  double  rose-colored 
blossoms;  the  rose-scented  (P.  «.,  var.  frc^ 
iran^y  with  erect  stems,  large,  double,  deep 
ose -colored  flowers,  blossoming  usually  toward 
he  end  of  June,  with  an  odor  when  slightly 
perceived  not  unlike  the  perfume  of  the  lu^er 
dnds  of  roses ;  the  P.  a.,  var.  Po*wt,  introduced 
rom  China  in  1822,  with  splendid  crimson 
Lowers,  and  of  the  same  habit  as  the  others; 
nd  the  P.  a.,  var.  EeeveHi,  of  great  magnifl- 
«noe,  with  large  pale  rose  flowers,  the  petals 
laving  a  velvety  appearance.    The  freedom 


with  which  the  edible  pseony  in  some  of  its 
varieties  can  be  impregnated,  sometimes  nat- 
urally, at  other  times  by  art,  has  enabled  ama- 
teurs to  raise  still  other  superb  or  beautiM 
varieties,  so  that  they  have  supplanted  the  ear- 
lier kinds,  and  surpassed  them  often  in  contour, 
color,  and  size  of  the  flowers.  In  form  some 
have  flowers  like  the  double  anemone,  and  are 
called  anemone-flowered  on  that  account ;  thus 
the  anemoncBfhra  itriata  is  described  with  out- 
er petals  very  large,  rosy  violet,  centre  ones 
small  rose  and  salmon,  those  in  the  middle 
elevated,  forming  a  compact  tuft  at  the  centre. 
Another  style  is  that  with  tall  and  globular 
flowers,  the  stigmas  obliterated,  and  known  as 
the  Eumea  alba^  a  remarkable  variety.  The 
VicUn*  modesUy  a  French  seedling,  has  large, 
fhll  flowers,  whose  outer  petals  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful rosy  violet,  those  of  the  centre  having  each  a 
large  salmon-colored  line  running  through  ^enu 
A  generally  admired  species,  of  a  dwarfish 
habit  with  singularly  beautiful  fine-cut  foliage, 
sometimes  called  theparsley-leaved  p»ony,  la 
the  P.  Unuifolia  of  Willdenow,  a  native  of  Si- 
beria ;  its  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  bright  crimson; 
flrom  this  originated  a  double  variety,  witli 
splendid  double  red  flowers.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  single  pa)onies  is  the  P.paradosd' 
ea  (Andrews),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 
wavy,  glaucous  foliage,  and  flowers  whose  large 
purple  petals  contrast  flnely  with  the  yellow 
stamens ;  the  fringed  pieony  (P.  o.,  Ywcjmbri- 
ata)  is  a  double  variety  of  it,  ranking  in  beauty 
with,  the  very  choicest  garden  kinds.  The 
number  of  distinct  species  of  the  herbaceous 

SflBonies,  according  to  Persoon,  is  7.  Be  Oan- 
olle  enumerates  more  than  twice  as  many,  but 
probably  several  are  no  more  than  varieties  of 
a  few  prominent  forms. — The  tree  paeony  (P. 
moutan,  Sims)  and  its  varieties  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  plants  of  which  the  flower 
garden  can  boast.  The  word  moutan  has  been 
applied  to  this  species  of  pseony  in  Ohina  for 
more  than  1,400  years;  it  also  bears  a  name  in 
that  country  which  signifies  the  "  king  of  flow- 
ers," alluding  to  the  magnificence  of  the  plant. 
Several  of  its  varieties  command  the  most  ex- 
travagant prices  there.  The  tree  pcsony  is 
found  in  Cfhina  and  Japan,  in  a  wild  state  in 
the  north  of  China,  and  on  the  mountains  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Europeans  in  the  gardens  at  Canton,  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  and  received  at  the  royal  garden 
at  Kew  in  1787.  From  England  it  passed  over 
to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  1803, 
but  when  first  seen  in  American  gardens  is  un- 
known. In  sheltered  situations  the  plant  will 
attain  to  a  height  of  6  to  10  feet  in  a  few  years, 
and  no  shrub  can  be  more  gorgeous,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  leaves  deeply  cut  into  many- 
branched  segments,  and  in  very  magnificent 
flowers  of  extraordmary  size,  which  ^pear 
early  in  spring.  One  of  the  most  showy  va- 
rieties is  the  poppy-flowered  tree  poaony  (P, 
III.,  var.  papaceracia^  Andrews),  which  has  m- 
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deed  been  ado|)ted  by  some  botanists  as  the 
type  of  the  species.    Its  flowers  are  nearly  sin- 

Sle,  consisting  of  8  or  18  petals,  white,  with  a 
eep  purple  spot  on  the  lower  part  or  base  of 
each;  the  spots  are  rajed  in  lines  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  centre,  forming 
a  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  Preceding 
tiie  cultivation  of  this,  howeyer,  was  the  Banks's 
moutan  polony  alluded  to  above,  and  which  is 
the  sort  most  commonly  seen  in  our  gardenSy 
having  very  large,  fall,  and  spreading  blossoms, 
measuring  in  expansion  4  to  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  number  of  the  petals  depends  upon 
the  strength  and  health  of  the  plant;  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers  take  place  in  the 
same  season  and  on  the  same  plant,  the  older 
plants  producing  the  finest  blooms.  The  color 
IS  a  light  pink,  becoming  nearly  white  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals ;  there  is  also  a  purplish  red 
spot  at  their  oase.  The  cut-petalled  tree  pceo- 
ny  (P. «».,  var.  laeera)  is  a  very  beautifm  va- 
riety, and  strikingly  different  from  the  others 
in  the  bright,  rosy  red  of  the  petals,  the  inner- 
most of  ^niich  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  curled 
up  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge 
of  light  carmine,  which  gives  the  whole  flower 
a  peculiarly  rich  and  flnished  appearance. 
Twelve  distmct  varieties  of  the  tree  p©ony  are 
given  by  Mr.  Loudon  in  Ms  Arboretum  Britan" 
nicun^  and  mention  is  made  of  others  said 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  of  which  render  their 
existence  dubious. — The  only  species  as  yet 
known  native  of  America  is  the  P.  Brawnii 
of  Douglass,  with  an  herbaceous,  striate  stem, 
leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  temate  or  biter* 
nate,  leaflets  pinnatifld,  laciniate ;  lacinsd  ob- 
long, those  of  the  lower  leaves  obtuse ;  flowers 
small ;  sepals  une<^ual,  oval ;  petals  of  a  reddish 
purple  color.  It  is  found  near  the  confines  of 
perpetual  snow  on  tiie  subdpine  range  of  Ht 
Hood,  N.  W.  America;  in  Oregon,  and  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  Pr.  Torrey  con- 
siders the  P.  Califomiea  of  Kuttall  as  identi- 
cal.— ^The  pseony  is  readily  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots  and  by  seeds;  and  when 
these  are  procured  by  cross  impregnation  of 
choicer  kinds,  the  chance  of  raisins  novelties 
of  much  value  is  greatly  increased.  Superb 
varieties  have  been  accordingly  raised  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly by  amateurs  in  the  vicinity  of  J3oston« 
In  selecting  the  seeds  for  sowing,  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  capsules  are  the  best  as  most  likely 
to  produce  the  most  fhU-petalled  flowers.  In 
lUie  manner  the  tree  p»ony  has  been  reared 
from  seed  with  encouraging  success.  The 
seedling  plants  come  into  blossom  in  8  to  8 
years,  according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  tree  pteon^  is  also  propagated 
from  suckers  which  sprmg  from  the  root,  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  by  grafting.  September 
is  considered  the  best  time  to  remove  the  suck- 
ers, which  should  be  skilfully  detached  from 
the  main  plant  by  a  sharp  knife,  securing  a 
portion  of  the  roots.    Layering  is  performed 


in  the  spring  when  tlie  boda  begia  to  «viB» 
fastening  the  outer  shooto  into  tlie  mM  \f  • 
wooden  peg  or  hook,  and  alittiiig  Htm  hfim 
side  of  the  layer,  an  apentian  wUdi  r^tq^bm 
much  care  on  account  of  the  brittl«Dcaa  «^  Aa 
wood;  a  modification  of  this  plan  is brgfaii 
or  ringhig,  4.  «l,  removing  a  ri^g  of  Wt 
below  the  buds  at  the  aboota  ' 
rooted  in  the  procesa  of  kyera^ 
should  be  taken  oflT  in  Angost 
with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood 
planted  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loan,  laaf 
and  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  ooftiad 
bell  glass,  kept  diaded  and  protect  ad  ia 
ttom  fixMrts,  and  toward  wpm^ 
hot-bed  to  start  the  roota.  Gi 
resorted  to,  unless  to  inereaae 
riety^  and  the  method  is  thai 
graftmg.  The  several  acnta  maj  be  < 
in  the  open  air,  covering  the  plnaa 
in  colder  latitudes,  and  where 
might  break  the  branohesi  with  a 
barrel,  cask,  or  box,  a  method  thai  i 
flowering  for  the  next  season,  wbkb  i 
lails.  In  pot  culture  the  chief  < 
allowing  the  planta  to   atari 

r^wth  and  push  their  flowc 
kept  in  a  shady  part  of  H*  i 
conservat<»7,  the  d^lay  id  ^ ' 
longer  preserved.    The  soil 
mostly  good  loam  with  A  fittle  kif  1 
in  the  border  a  good  loamy  eoO,  ^ 
prunings  of  the  plants,  will  be  1 
mode  of  cultivation. — ^The  chief  i 
these  plants  consists  in  the  beaatj  «( 
flowers,  which  add  so  mnch  to_  ' 
of  a  garden.    The  roota  of  P. 
P.  anomala^  according  to  PaOna,  are 
Siberia,  either  simply  boiled 
ent  in  soups ;  and  the  aeeda  of  the  1 
used  in  the  same  country  instead  of  tea.    h»> 
ony  seeds  are  however  emetic  and 
and  the  root  has  the  credit  of  bonw 
modic  All  the  species  have  an  amd 


concentrated  in  their  roots  and  i 
were  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
The  fresh  roots  of  P.  offieimmfU  are  i 
cotic,  but  when  dry  they  are  t ' 
the  dried  petals,  which  are  shghtlj  i 
are  still  occaaonally  preserved  Ibr  naa. 

PAER,  FsannrAinx),  an  Italian  emmmm, 
bom  in  Parma  in  1774^  died  in  FMTiv^ 
1839.  He  exhibited  much  mnsical  fisianlg* 
and  is  said  to  have  compoaed  an  i 
ageof  10.  Being  placed  in  i 
stancea  through  the  liberality  of  1 
the  ^rand  duke  of  Parma^  ha 
acquire  a  thorough  education  in 
the  various  branches  of  polite ' 
producing  several  operaa  at  Yi 
as  chapeunaster  at  DreedcB,  he 
taken  into  the  service  of  the 
who  appointed  him  imperial 
e^Joyea  eaual  marks  of  mvor 
bons,  and  between  1818  and  1615 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paria.    He 
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composer  of  openis,  oantatas,  overtures,  &o^ 
and  nia  dramatic  pieces  abound  in  striking  mel- 
odioa,  with  effective  accompaniments.  His  chief 
operas  are  Camilla^  Sargino^  Aekille^  Leonora^ 
Mah^Gruelda^  and  Affnese, 

P^TUM  (originaUjr  Fondonia,  city  of  Po- 
seidon or  Neptune),  an  ancient  city  of  Lncania 
in  soatbem  Italy,  situated  in  the  N .  W.  extrem- 
ity of  that  province,  about  4  m.  8.  E.  from 
the  mou^  of  the  Silarus  (Selo),  and  upon  a 
bay  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  called  $inus  Pasta- 
nms  (now  gulf  of  Salerno).  Its  site,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Citra,  is 
now  called  Pesto,  and  is  covered  with  magnifi- 
oent  ruins,  on  a  level  uninhabited  plain  by  the 
sea  shore.  The  principal  remains  are  those  of 
two  temples,  hezastyle  peripteral  buildings, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of 
Oorinth,  are  considerea  to  be  the  severest  and 
moit  massive  examples  of  Doric  architecture 
now  extant  The  finer  and  older  of  the  two, 
known  as  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  180  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide. 
Hie  other,  variously  called  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  «>f  Oeres,  is  107  feet  in  lengtn  by  48  in 
width.  There  is  another  edifice  supposed  to 
have  been  a  basilica,  but  whose  purpose  it  is 
impossible  to  detennine.  Beside  these  build- 
ingai,  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of 
many  private  houses,  and  of  the  walls  and  gates. 
The  walls  are  built  of  large  polyhedric  masses 
of  travertine,  and  form  an  irregular  pentagon 
8  m.  in  circuit ;  they  are  in  many  places  still 
12  feet  high.  Remains  of  8  towers  and  4  gate- 
waya  are  traceable,  and  the  eastern  gateway 
with  an  arch  60  feet  high  is  almost  perfect. 
Around  and  amid  the  whole  grow  profusely 
the  fiimous  Psstan  roses,  whi<£  even  in  their 
wild  state  fiower  twice  a  year,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  fragrance. — ^The  origin  of  PsBstum, 
or  rather  Poeidonia,  is  doubtful.  A  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Sybaris  settled  there  in  524  B.  0., 
but  the  city  probably  had  a  previous  existence. 
Under  the  Sybarites  it  flourished  and  became 
powerful.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lucanians  about 
430  B.  0.,  and  thenceforth  gradually  lost  the 
character  of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  inhabitants 
finally  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  language. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans 
founded  there  a  Latin  colony,  and  it  subse- 

aaently  lost  all  importance.  It  is  mentioned  in 
le  6th  century  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
about  the  11th  century,  after  the  devastation 
of  the  Saracens,  it  fell  into  complete  decay. 
Its  ruin,  generally  attributed  to  foreign  enemies, 
ia  by  Strabo  assigned  to  its  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere. Sulphurous  springs  in  the  neigborhood 
still  form  stagnant  pools,  and  a  stream  running 
nnder  the  waUs  overflows  the  low  grounds  and 
forms  a  marsh  around  the  city. 

PAEZ,  Joafi  Antonio,  ex-president  of  Yene- 
xnela,  born  in  Araure,  province  of  Yarinas,  in 
1790.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
among  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  overseer  of  the  cattle 
estatea  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard.  When  in  1810 
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the  revolution  broke  out,  Paez  joined  the  mUi- 
tia  of  Yarinas  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  in  the 
flrst  campaign  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
of  cavalry.  The  insurrection,  however,  was  put 
down  in  1812.  In  1818,  on  ^e  approach  of 
Bolivar  to  Yenezuela,  Paez  was  offered  by  the 
Spanish  commander  a  captain^s  commission,  but, 
refusing  to  accept,  made  hb  escape  by  flight, 
and  again  joined  the  patriot  forces.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1818,  U4,  '16,  he  did  effective  ser- 
vice to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  was  twice 
taken  prisoner,  in  both  cases  narrowly  escaping 
execution.  On  Feb.  16.  1816,  he  defeated  the 
royalist  chieftain,  Don  Rafael  Lope^  in  a  night 
battle  at  Mata  de  la  Miel,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Apure^  and  again  in  June  of  the  same 
year  worsted  hun  at  MontecaL  The  result  of 
the  campaign,  however,  had  proved  hitherto  dis- 
astrous to  the  patriot  army.  Yenezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  the  plains  of  Casanare  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Toward  the  dose 
of  1816  Paez  was  made  commander  of  the  revo- 
lutionary forces,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  immediately  setting  out  against 
the  enemy,  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Lopez, 
took  the  city  of  Achaguas,  and  recovered  the 
province  of  Apure  and  a  part  of  Yarinas  in 
Venezuela,  and  Oasanare  in  New  Granada.  On 
Jan.  28,  1817,  he  totally  routed  the  Spanish 
army  under  La  Torre  on  the  plains  of  Las  Hu- 
curitas.  During  this  year  also  he  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Bolivar,  who  had  just  gained 
some  successes,  and  hencefortiii  they  acted 
in  concert  In  1819  Paez  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  divbion,  and  during  the 
campaign  of  that  year  acted  with  success  against 
the  Spanish  general  Horillo.  New  Granada 
and  Yenezuela  were  now  united  into  one  re- 
public under  the  name  of  Colombia,  with  a 
territory  embracing  116,000  square  leagues.  In 
1821  the  great  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  on 
the  field  of  Carabobo.  In  this  battle  Paez  had 
command  of  the  leading  division,  which  was 
required  to  force  its  way  through  a  narrow  de- 
file, the  heights  surrounding  whidi  were  cov- 
ered by  the  royalist  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
he  led  his  troops  forward  with  such  impetuos- 
ity, that  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  their 
position,  and  tne  fkte  of  the  day  was  decided. 
His  services  in  gaining  this  victory  established 
his  military  reputation,  and  were  so  conspicuous 
that  Bolivar  offered  on  the  spot  to  appoint  him 
general-in-chief  of  the  army.  The  reenilt  of  this 
battle  secured  the  independence  of  Colombia, 
and  compelled  the  Spanish  commander.  La  Tor- 
re, to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Oabello,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  royalists  in  Yenezuela.  In 
Nov.  1828,  Paez  carried  by  assault  the  town  of 
Puerto  Oabello,  and  with  the  Ml  of  this  fortress 
no  trace  of  Spanish  authority  was  left  in  Colom- 
bia. On  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
he  entered  the  senate  as  representative  of  the 
department  of  Yenezuela ;  and  during  the  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  expulsion  <k  the 
Spaniards,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  early  educa- 
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tion.  At  the  same  time  be  took  an  aotire  in- 
terest in  political  affairs,  being  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  Bolivar,  and  acting  as  one  of  tbe  leaders 
of  tbe  federative  party.  Disaffection  to  tbe 
confederacv  bad  existed  for  a  long  time  in  Ve- 
nezaela,  wnen  an  executive  order  requiring  a 
general  enlistment  of  all  citizens  between  tbe 
ages  of  16  and  50  brougbt  on  an  explosion.  In 
tbe  execution  of  tbis  law  in  tbe  city  of  Cara- 
cas, Paez  gave  so  mucb  offence  by  bis  arbitrary 
conduct,  tbat  tbe  bouse  of  representatives  de- 
termined to  impeacb  bim  before  tbe  bar  of  the 
senate.  Having  been  informed  of  tbis  in  April. 
1826,  be  refused  to  obey  tbe  summons,  and 
put  himself  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  military,  and  of 
tbe  large  party  opposed  to  tbe  constitution. 
Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
so  it  remained  until  tbe  return  of  Bolivar,  who 

auieted  tbe  insurrection,  recognizing  Paez  aa 
lie  commander  in  Venezuela.  A  general  am- 
nesty was  promised,  and  also  a  convention  to 
reform  tbe  constitution.  Tbe  troubles  bow- 
ever  continued,  and  in  Sept.  1829  Venezuela 
declared  itself  independent,  and  Paez  was 
elected  in  tbe  following  year  tbe  first  president 
of  tbe  republic,  under  tbe  new  constitution. 
A  military  insurrection  against  tbe  govern- 
ment under  tbe  lead  of  Gen.  Jos6  T.  Mona- 
gas  soon  broke  out,  but  was  speedUy  quelled. 
After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  Paez  re- 
tired to  bis  estates.  A  second  insurrection 
by  Monagas  against  tbe  new  nresident,  Var- 
gas, caUed  him  again  into  tbe  neld ;  and  being 
a  second  time  successful,  be  was  presented 
by  congress  with  a  golden  sword  for  bis  ser- 
vices, and  honored  with  the  title  of  "  illustrious 
citizen.**  In  1889  be  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent, was  succeeded  by  Soublette,  and  ne  in 
1846  by  Honagas,  whose  election  Paez  pro- 
moted, hoping  that  thus  his  ambition  would  be 
satisfied.  Monagas  endeavored  to  usurp  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  on  Jan.  24, 1848,  attacked 
the  bouse  of  representatives  with  an  armed 
force.  A  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused,  and 
Paez  took  the  command  of  tbe  revolutionary 
forces.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  was 
captured  and  confined  in  prison  in  the  city  of 
Valencia  in  1849,  and  subsequently  in  tbe  for- 
tress of  San  Antonio  in  the  island  of  Cumana. 
Finally  released  by  the  order  of  congress  that 
hb  sentence  of  exile  should  be  carriea  into  exe- 
cution, be  set  sail  for  tbe  United  States  on  May 
24, 1850.  There  he  remained  until  1858,  and 
on  Dec.  2  of  tbat  year  he  returned  to  Vene- 
zuela, the  party  of  Monagas  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Paez  not  only  having  been  revoked,  but  a  spe- 
cial invitation  to  return  having  been  sent  to 
him  in  New  York,  where  be  was  residing.  In 
1860  be  was  acMsredited  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  but  In  1861  resigned  that  office  in  order 
to  return  to  Venezuela. 

PAEZ,  PsDBO,  a  Spanish  missionary,  bom  in 
Olmedo,  New  Oastile,  in  1564,  died  in  Abys- 
sinia in  May,  1612.    He  was  a  member  of  the 


society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1667  mSM 
whence  be  was  despatched  in  tbe 
year  with  Father  Antonio  MontMma  to  i 
a  mission  in  Abyssinia.    On  the  ^oj^f  A 
they  were  made  prisoners  by  an  Anh  y 
and  carried  to  Sana,  tbe  capital  d  Tc 
where  they  passed  7  years  in  tbe  nxMft 
sive  captivity.    Ransomed  at  lea^ 
viceroy  of  India,  tbe  two  mi«ioQanea  r 
to  Goa  in  1696.    Paez,  after  pMri^ 
years  at  Din  and  Cambay,  agaia  took 
Abyssinia,  and  in  1608  reached  MasMWi 
he  employed  himself  for  some  time  in  1 
the  native  language,  tranalalfng  infte  it  m  e» 
pendium  of  tbe  Christian  doetrtne,  and  i 
ing  the  children.  The  king,  Za-Des 
bim  to  appear  at  coort  with  two  ot  bis 
and  was  so  much  impressed  by  tbeir  i 
and  tbe  missionary's  argomeflta,  tbat  I 
a  convert,  and  wrote  to  tbe  pope  eed  to  ] 
in.  of  Spain  for  more  mitwonariea.    He  Akye- 
sinian  J>rie8t8  stirred  up  an  iatumttiam  m 
which  Za-Denghel  lost  bis  lile  (1MM>;  hm.  tte 
next  king,  Socinos  or  Mel^-Sc^^ed.  vie  wtiM 
more  favorable  to  the  Spaniara,  aad  crAaaei 
bim  a  piece  of  ground  for  e  eooveei;  wbM  be 
built  without  any  other  aid  tbea  tbsl  «f  ibe 
natives.    Father  Paea  BfirrmiieniiJ  tbe  kinr  «■ 
his  military  expeditions;,  and  on  om  e(  tbaae 
occasions,  while  making  ao  cn;ei»<a  fnm  tbe 
town  of  Nagnina,  discovered  dba  tumum  e( 
the  Abai  or  Blue  Nil^  wfaidh  VavwtbeInK 
European  to  visit.    Bmoe  enAaneia  te  A^ 
credit  his  narratave,  bnt  there  is  mem  ne  4HAa 
of  its  truth.    Paez  died  of  fever,  after  fmrna^- 
ing  tbe  king  and  hb  principel  nobles  te  i 
Catholicity.    After  the  death  of  ! 
tiie  Jesuits  were  persecoted  and  tbe  eli  i 
was  restored    Nicolas  Antonio  atfiibaaii 
Paez  a  general  history  of  Etbiopie  feat  ] 
lished),  a  treatise  J>e  Ah^minmr  um  Aiew 
and  several  letters  printed  in  tbe  Liftwm  Jmm. 
PAGAN,  Blaibb    FnAiiQoia^   coHta  4^  a 
French  military  engineer,  born  in  Av^fMS  m 
1604,  died  in  Paris  in  1666.    He  i^siei  ite 
French  military  service  at  an  eeriy  ^%  sei  tf 
the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1691  kat  as  ^ 
a  mnsket  shot.    During  tbe  van  wbicb  i 
the  administration  of  RicbeKeQ,  be  i 
ed  himself  by  bis  talents  and  galbntry.  serf  Is 
1642  attained  the  rank  of  warfaial  kr  Miy. 
In  the  same  year  be  bad  tbe  mialui  teea  t»  1m 
bis  other  eye,  and  beinff  inoapeeilaaed  ieftp- 
ther  service  in  tbe  field,  he  deroled  tbe  !«■■»- 
der  of  bis  life  to  studies  eoonectid  viib  lb 
profession.    In  1646  appeered  bia  I^mM  ^ 
forHfleaUom^  which  for  a  onmber  of  yasf*^ 
a  leading  woric  on  military  tn^mmmm^  ad 
which  was  followed  in  1661  by  bis  nkmimm 
ghnUtriput.    He  also  pabliabed  e  tnum  m 
the  planetary  theonr  aiad  aom 
tables,  and  translated  a  Speaisb  j 
river  Amazon,  tbe  ehart  eooomi 
be  is  said  to  have  drawn  wiUil 
For  an  acconnt  of  bis  improTcneots  is  i 
warfare,  see  Fobtifioatiox. 
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PAGAITINI,  Nicx)LO,  an  Italian  musician  and 
eompoeer,  born  in  Genoa.  Feb.  18, 1784,  died  in 
Nice,  May  27,  1840.  He  early  evinced  a  re- 
markable predilection  for  mnsic,  and  was  sub- 
jected by  nis  father  to  a  very  severe  training. 
At  6  years  of  age  he  was  a  violinist,  and  al- 
ready began  to  practise  novel  effects  upon  his 
Instmment,  and  to  perform  feats  requiring  great 
power  and  quickness  of  execution.  At  8  he 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  the  best 
teacher  that  Genoa  could  afford,  and  had  com- 
po«ed  a  sonata  of  merit,  which  has  been  lost ; 
and  at  the  age  of  9  he  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  the  largest  theatre  in  Genoa, 
rousing  the  audience  to  an  extraordinaiy  ]^itch 
of  excitement  by  the  performance  of  variations, 
composed  by  liimself,  on  the  French  air  Za  Car- 
magrwle.  In  1797,  in  company  with  his  father, 
he  made  his  first  musical  tour  m  Italy,  and  soon 
after  applied  himself  to  composition,  producing 
music  which  defied  the  attempts  of  other  violin- 
ists, and  greatly  taxed  his  own  nowers.  The 
severe  discipline  to  which  his  father  sublected 
him  raeanwnile  became  so  irksome,  that  before 
attaining  his  15th  year  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  paternal  authority,  and  commenced  an 
independent  course  of  concerts  at  Lucca,  Pisa, 
and  other  cities.  The  flatteries  and  caresses 
lavished  upon  him,  together  with  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  lar^  sums  obtained  by  his 
professional  labors,  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  inexperienced  ooy,  who  soon  fell  into  habits 
of  di^pation  and  expended  his  earnings  in  de- 
bancbery  and  gamblmg.  For  several  years  he 
led  a  vagabond  career,  and  about  the  age  of  18, 
it  is  said,  formed  a  connection  with  an  Italian 
lady  of  rank,  with  whom  he  retired  to  an  es- 
tate possessed  by  her  in  Tuscany.  Here  he  re- 
nounced for  a  time  his  favorite  instrument  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  guitar ;  btit  his  old  tastes 
returning,  he  went  in  1804  to  Genoa  and  studied 
composition  with  renewed  vigor.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  commenced  another  musical 
tour  of  Italy,  and  between  1806  and  1808  held 
the  position  of  director  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  Eliza  of  Lucca,  sister  of 
Napoleon.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first 
performed  his  remarkable  feat  of  playing  the 
military  sonata  entitled  **  Napoleon^'  on  a  single 
string.  His  restless  nature  again  impelled  hmi 
to  travel,  and  during  the  next  20  years  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  where  his 
fiime  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  or  contem- 
porary violinist.  In  1828  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Vienna,  and  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance. Poems  were  composed  in  his  priuse, 
medals  struck  in  his  honor,  articles  of  dress 
were  named  after  him,  and  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed him  violinist  of  his  private  band. 
Komors  of  having  murdered  his  wife  and  his 
mistress  were  nevertheless  circulated  against 
him,  which  he  found  no  difiSculty  in  rerating. 
Alter  a  triumphant  career  in  Germany  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris  in  March,  1881,  and  during  the 
next  two  months  produced  a  sensation  amiost 


without  a  parallel  in  that  city.  Rossini  is  said 
to  have  wept  upon  hearing  him  play  for  the  first 
time.  In  England,  whither  he  went  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  his  reception  was  not  less  enthu- 
siasticy  notwithstanding  his  avarice  induced  him 
to  charge  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  admis- 
sion to  his  concerts.  Soon  afterward  he  retired 
to  a  country  seat  near  Parma,  but  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  rendered  unhappy  by  lawsuits 
and  ill  health.  He  left  a  fortune  of  several 
million  francs,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
bequeathed  to  his  natural  son  AchiUino,  by  a 
Jewess  of  Milan.  His  personal  appearance, 
studiously  eccentric,  his  facility  in  making  his 
instrument  produce  effects  at  once  startling  and 
unearthly,  and  a  certain  mystery  connected 
with  his  character  and  early  career,  gave  rise 
to  numerous  stories,  more  or  less  apocryphal, 
which  greatly  enhanced  his  notoriety.  He  was 
of  a  gross  and  sensual  disposition,  in  general 
exceedingly  avaricious,  and  vain  to  excess  of 
popular  applause.  As  an  artist  his  merit  was 
transcendent  and  his  name  has  become  a  syn- 
onyroe  for  all  that  is  excellent  in  violin  playing, 
notwithstanding  that  he  degraded  his  art  aim 
did  injustice  to  his  own  powers  by  feats  little 
better  than  sleight  of  hand.  His  compositions, 
however,  are  fuU  of  invention  and  beauty.  He 
excelled  in  his  ada^os,  which  were  given  with 
marvellous  expression.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  Schottky  under  the  title  of 
Paganint'a  Leben  und  Tre&en  (Prague,  1880). 

PAGANISM,  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
forms  of  religious  worship  except  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Mohammeaanism.  When  Con- 
stantine  forbade  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
deities,  the  followers  of  the  old  religion  retired 
to  the  country  villages  (pagi)^  where  they 
could  practise  their  rites  in  secrecy,  and  were 
hence  called  by  the  Christians  j>a^ani,  or  coun- 
try people.  The  term  thus  came  in  time  to 
denote  heathens  generally,  irrespective  of  their 
places  of  abode.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  ig- 
norantly  applied  to  Mohammedans  also. 

PAGE.  L  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered  E. 
by  the  Blue  ridge  and  W.  by  the  Massanutten 
mountmns,  and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah 
river ;  area,  about  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,600,  of  whom  957  were  slaves.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
128,480  bushels  of  wheat,  187,602  of  Indian 
com,  2,268  tons  of  hny,  1,194  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  12,907  of  wool.  There  were  16  gnst  miUs, 
8  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  2  furnaces,  11  churches, 
and  468  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1866,  (2,100,422,  being  an 
increase  since  1860  of  23  per  cent.  Capital, 
Luray.  II.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Missouri,  drained  by  the  Nodaway  and  several 
branches  of  the  Nishnabatona  and  Takio  rivers; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 8,674.  It 
has  a  rolling  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1869  were  11,196  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,784  of  oats,  235,869  of  Indian  com,  10,541 
of  potatoes,  4,869  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,712  of 
butter.    Capital,  Page  Court  House. 
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PAGE,  Jouk,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Rosewell,  Gloucester  co.,  Ya.,  April  17, 1748, 
died  Oct.  11, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Haiy  college,  where  he  contracted  a 
lastinff  friendship  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
a  student  there!  and  subsequentlj  became  a 
yisitor  of  the  college  and  its  representative  in 
the  house  of  burgesses.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonid  council.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  he  rendered  important  service 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
and  as  lieutenant-governor  of  tne  common- 
wealth, and  he  also  contributed  freely  from  his 
private  fortune  to  the  public  cause.  At  one 
time  he  held  command  of  a  militia  regiment 
raised  to  repel  a  British  invasion.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  ne  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  during  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  Gen.  Washington.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  soon  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  was  appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  commissioner  of  loans  for 
the  same  state,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  left  a  fragment  of  a  brief  auto- 
biography, and  also  ample  materials  for  a  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  times,  the  latter  of  which 
have  been  accidentally  lost. 

PAGE,  Thomas  Jrffbbson,  a  commander  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  Yirffinia  about  1815. 
He  entered  the  nav^  as  a  midshipman  in  Oct. 
1827,  was  promoted 'to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  June,  1883,  and  to  his  present  rank  in  Sept 
1805.  In  the  early  part  of  his  service  he  was 
employed  for  a  time  upon  the  coast  survey.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  river  La  Phtta  and  adjacent  countries, 
from  which  he  returned  in  May,  1856.  after  an 
absence  of  8  years  and  4  months.  His  narra- 
tive of  this  expedition  was  published  in  1859 
(Bvo.,  New  York).  In  1857  congress  made  a 
nirther  appropriation  to  complete  the  execra- 
tion of  the  Parana  and  tributaries  of  the  Para- 
guay river.  Oommander  Page  was  assigned  to 
this  service,  which  was  finbhed  in  Dec.  1880. 

PAGE,  William,  an  American  painter,  bom 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28. 1811.  He  went  to 
the  city  of  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1819, 
and  was  sent  to  school  to  Joseph  Hoxie,  since 
become  eminent  as  a  politician,  who  then  had  a 
school  in  the  Bowery.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  a  public  school,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
received  a  premium  from  the  American  insti* 
tute  for  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  taken  from  school  and  put  into 
the  office  of  Frederic  De  Peyster,  with  a  view 
to  his  becoming  a  lawyer ;  but  Mr.  De  Peyster, 
discovering  that  his  pupil  had  a  much  stronger 

{>ropensity  for  drawing  the  human  figure  than 
egal  instruments,  took  him  to  Ool.  Trumbull, 
the  painter  of  the  **  Signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence/'  to  ask  whether  he  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  as  an  artist.  The  colonel  ad- 
vised him  to  stick  to  the  law,  as  that  profession 
was  more  remunerative  than  art ;  but  his  in- 


clinations for  drawing  war* 

through  the  inflaenee  of  his  hmU  brirflar,  Ik 

Dunnell,  he  was  put  into  the  faaodt  «f  lb 

Herring,  a  portrait  pidnt«r,  who  i 

erally  useful  by  employing  Imii  i 

transparencies,  and  other  omanMiital  wi^  if 

that  kind.    He  remained  neArij  a  yev  vM 

Herring,  and  made  his  first  atteoipt  at  d  faaa^ 

ing  under  his  tuition.    On  leering  Ids  tfiAk 

he  became  a  pupil  of  8.  F.  B.  Morac,  int  pi^ 

dent  of  the  national  academy,  who  then  bai  a 

studio  on  the  comer  of  Broedwsy  md.  fta 

street    He  was  admitted  as  e  sCMoa  sa  ^ 

national  academy,  and  rec^red  the  pnai^ 

of  a  large  silver  medal  for  hia  ^rmmit^  ^^ 

the  antiqne.    At  the  a^  of  17  1m  T 

subject  of  strong  religioiu  inincm 

mitted  a  member  of  a  Preab  jtoiaa  < 

under  the  impulse  of  his  rgligkw  i 

determined  to  abandon  the 

himself  to  the  ministry  of  tKepMpcL  I&i 

ance  of  this  scheme  he  went  t 

to  prepare  himself  for  hU 

He  remained  there  a  rerr  ahort  tiaa.  wken  kt 

went  to  Amherst,  bat  sal 

Kew  York  to  resume  his  i 

spent  a  year  in  Albany  i 

excited  great  expectations  by  tks'l 

his  color  and  the  aocnracg^  of  Us  JhaeisK.    Hs 

was  desirous  of  going  to  Emvyt,  snikaA  tmm- 

pleted  his  arrangements  for  tk^  pvy^e  vS^ 

ne  went  to  Kew  Torlc,  and,  mitt^t%  vtt  a 

young  lady  for  whom  be  foimed  a  vinkaa  m- 

tachment,  was  married  before  bt  bec^easf 

age,  and  remained  at  home.    He  at  imm  ^mA 

a  high  position  as  a  portrait  pensv.  «d  wm 

admittea  a  member  of  the  -e*^^**^  matim^ 

He  was  appomted  to  paint  tbe  portrai  ef  Csa. 

Marcy  for  the  Kew  York  city  VA  mi  wm 

sent  for  to  paint  that  of  Jobn  Qelmj  /  ~ 

for  Fanueil  hall  in  Boston.    ^     * 

he  executed  several  historieal 

among  which  were   a  ^Holr  Fa 

in  the  Boston  AthensBunu  ^  The  Viib^  ] 

Visit  to  her  Condemned  Hosbend,"  and  *1fti 

In&ncy  of  Henri  lY.**    In  tbe  site  «f  lb 

growing  popularity  he  bad  to  eoiAnl  «tt 

a  terrible  domestic  calamity  wbkb  leaiArite 

his  procuring  a  divoroe  from  bis  wtt^   Mm 

this  event  he  married  again,  went  to  BMmm 

reside,  painted  there  a  large 

traits,  and  returned  to  Kew  York. ' 

remained  two  years,  and  then  ' 

residing  11  years  in  Florence  and  1 

while  in  Rome  procured  a  drroree  i 

ond  wifid,  he  married  again,  I 

York  in  the  autumn  of  I860,  wbcre  be  «^Bm> 

ues  to  reside.   During  hb  rfsidenrs  in  ^^^ 

Sainted  the  portraits  crfmanydialliigBiifcriwt 
shmen  ana  Americans,  and  prodnes^  kfet^ 
''yennses.''his  *'Mosee  andAnren  mWrn^ 
Horeb,''  the '' Flight  into  Egypt,"  tbs  "  IiAm 
Bacchus,**  and  other  woiks.    His  cmm  ^ 
Titian,  whose  method  of  p^h«»t«g  be  , 
to  have  discovered,  were  so  reoMrfca^ 
the  originah^  that  one  of  them  wns  stuffiif  )  • 
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the  ftathorities  at  Florence  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  original  painting.  Since  his 
return  to  New  York  he  has  delivered  a  conrse 
of  lectores  on  art  at  the  rooms  of  the  mercan- 
tile library,  and  haspablished  a  **  New  Method 
of  Measuring  the  Human  Bodj,''  based  npon 
^e  models  of  the  antique. 

PAGfiS.    See  GARNiBB-PAofts. 

PAGET,  LoBD.    See  Anolbsba,  Masquis  of. 

PAGODA,  a  kind  of  temple  common  in 
China  and  Indo-Ohina,  and  especially  in  Bnr- 
mah.  In  Ohina  pagodas  form  conspicuous  and 
charaoteristio  features  of  the  scenery,  and  are 
generally  towers  9  stories  in  height.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  porcelain 
tower  at  Nanking,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  in  1856.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1413  and  finished  in  1431,  and,  having  been 
erected  as  a  monument  of  gradtude  to  an  em- 
press of  the  lOng  dynasty,  was  called  the  tem- 
ple of  gratitude.  It  was  octagonal  in  form  and 
236  feet  in  height,  inclusive  of  an  iron  spire  80 
feet  high  which  surmounted  it,  and  from  the 
sammit  of  which  8  chains  depended,  to  each 
of  which  were  attached  9  bells,  while  to  each 
angle  of  the  lower  roofs  a  bell  was  attached, 
mddi^  the  total  number  of  bells  144,  which 
tinkled  in  harmony  to  every  breeze.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  pagoda,  however, 
was  ^t  its  brick  walls  were  covered  with 
porcelain,  producing  a  singular  brilliancy  of 
effect  Almost  every  town  in  China  possesses 
one  or  more  of  these  structures,  all  alike  in 
design,  but  differing  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
richness  of  the  materials  and  ornaments.  Fer- 
gosson,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Architecture,^' 
says:  "I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tapering 
octagonal  form,  the  boldly  marked  divisions, 
the  domical  roof^  and  the  ffeneral  consistence 
m  design  and  ornament  of  these  towers,  entitle 
them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower- 
like baildings  of  the  world."  The  Burmese  pa- 
godas are  square  edifices  of  great  extent,  the  base 
comprising  porticos  and  central  chambers,  and 
terminating  upward  in  octagonal  orpolygonal 
straight-lined  pyramids  or  spires.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  temples  is  called  Ehomado,  and  is 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  nearly 
oppodte  Ava.  It  is  160  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  spire  22  feet  in  height  and  15  in  diameter. 
The  circumference  of  its  base  is  944  feet,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  dwarf  pillars 
of  sandstone  about  6  feet  in  height  and  802  in 
nomber.  The  next  great  pagoda  of  Burmah  is 
the  8ho5madoo  at  Pegu,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  361  feet  with  a  diameter  at  the  base 
of  895  feet.  At  Rangoon  is  another  called 
the  ShoMagong,  which  resembles  in  size  and 
phm  the  ShoSmadoo.  Throughout  Burmah 
these  edifices  abound,  varying  from  the  dimen- 
nons  of  those  already  mentioned  to  80  feet  high. 

PAHANG,  or  Paako,  a  Malay  state  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  bounded 
N.  by  the  state  of  Trin^y,  £.  by  the  China 
sea,  8.  by  Johore,  and  W.  by  Sfdengore,  ex- 
tendmg  from  lat.  2^  10'  to  4*  16'  K,  and  from 


the  central  range  of  mountainB  which  traverse 
the  peninsula  to  long.  104^  E.;  area,  about 
16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop;  estimated  at  20,000.  The 
chief  town,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  state, 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  a  small  river,  in 
lat.  S""  40'  K,  and  is  little  better  than  a  collec- 
tion of  huts,  with  a  Tillage  on  the  opposite 
bank  inhabited  principally  by  Chinese.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  several  fine  bays  with 
sandy  beaches,  and  numerous  islands  extend 
off  it  to  the  distance  of  80  m.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  of  considerable  size  and  mountain- 
ous, while  many  are  small  and  low,  and  the 
N.  £.  sides  of  all  are  worn  into  cliffs  and  cav- 
erns by  the  action  of  the  monsoons  from  that 
quarter.  Most  of  them  are  covered  with  for- 
ests of  large  timber;  few  are  barren,  and  some 
are  covered  with  turfy  grass.  On  the  mainland 
the  country  is  mountainous,  the  l%hest  peak 
having  an  elevation  of  8,221  feet  The  Pahang 
and  the  Indau  are  the  only  navigable  rivers, 
and  thev  only  admit  boats  or  native  craft. 
The  geological  formation  consists  of  granite, 
sandstone,  shale,  and  clays ;  and  that  of  some 
of  the  islands  is  the  same,  while  a  few  consist 
of  trap  rock.  Iron,  gold,  and  tin  are  found. 
The  country  bordering  the  sea  is  covered  with 
forest,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
the  interior  is  little  known.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  gold,  tin,  timber,  gutta  percha,  damar 
and  rattans.  The  population  is  composed  of 
civilized  Malays,  several  tribes  of  the  same 
race  in  a  wild  state,  some  tribes  of  oriental  ne- 
groes, and  about  8,000  Chinese.  The  ri^ah  is 
nominally  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Johore. 
The  Portuguese  called  the  country  Pam. 

PAHLEN,  a  noble  family  of  Courland,  whose 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Pomerania  and  to 
Livonia.  In  Russian  history  several  members 
of  the  family  have  acted  conspicuous  parts.  In 
1679  John  was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  XI. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  Turkish  war  of  1769  Psteb 
(bom  in  1746,  died  in  1826)  fought  under  Ru- 
miantzoff^  was  made  colond  ana  subsequently 
mfQor-general,  and  was  prominent  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Otchakov  in  1788.  In  1790  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Stockholm,  and  when  Cour- 
land came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1795 
he  was  appointed  its  governor.  The  czar  Paul 
riused  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  count  in  1799, 
and  created  him  a  general  of  cavalry  and  mil- 
itary governor  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  a 
leading  actor  in  the  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
czar,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
Paul  on  the  night  of  March  28, 1801.  Regard- 
ed with  distrust  and  aversion  by  Alexander,  he 
retired  to  an  estate  near  Mitau,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  forgotten. — ^His  son  Pbtkb, 
bom  about  1775,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ffuished  generals  in  the  war  against  Napoleon. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1818  he  led  a 
cavalry  division,  but  was  badly  beaten  at  Nan- 
gis  by  the  French,  while  commanding  Witt- 
genstein's advanced  guard.  In  1827  ne  was 
made  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  Turkish  war  of  the  following  2 
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Tears.  He  also  participated  in  the  campaign  in 
roland  in  1881,  from  1885  to  1841  acted  as  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
general  inspector  of  all  the  cavalry,  which  oflSce 
e  still  holds.  His  brother  PArL  also  chose  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  took  part  in  the  various 
wars  of  Russia.  Another  brother,  Fbkderic, 
has  been  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington 
and  Munich;  in  1829,  along  with  Oount  Onofl^ 
he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  in 
1834  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council. — 
Baron  Matthew,  who  belongs  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family,  was  a  colonel  at  the  tak- 
ing of  LOneburg  in  1818,  and  from  1880  to  1845 
was  governor-general  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and 
Courland.  He  is  now  general  of  cavalry,  sen- 
ator, and  attached  to  the  department  of  mili- 
tary affiurs. 

PAINE.  I.  Eluah,  LL.D.,  an  American  ju- 
rist, bom  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Jan.  21, 1767,  died 
in  Williamstown,  Yt.,  April  28,  1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1781,  and,  after 
studying  law,  removed  to  Vermont  in  1784, 
where  he  became  extensively  connected  with 
the  development  of  that  state.  He  constructed  a 
turnpike  of  about  20  m.  over  the  eastern  spurs 
of  tne  Green  mountains,  and  a  manufactory 
of  broadcloths,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  at  North- 
field,  then  a  wilderness.  These  works  were 
undertaken,  as  he  said,  as  much  for  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  state  as  for  his  own.  The 
turnpike,  indeed,  he  ultimately  gave  to  the 
state.  He  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  He  was  elected  in  1786  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  and  acted  as  its  secretary. 
In  1789  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
adjust  the  claims  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  1787  to  1791,  at  the  end  of  which 
term  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  held  the  ofiSce  till  1794^ 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  IT.  6.  senate.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  6  years'  term  in  1801  he 
was  reelected;  but  being  simultaneously  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Vermont,  he  resigned  the  senatorship. 
He  continued  on  the  bench  until  a  few  weeks 
before  hb  death.  Judge  Paine  was  an  earnest 
promoter  of  education,  and  a  trustee  of  Dart^ 
mouth  and  Middlebnry  colleges  and  of  the 
universi^  of  Vermont.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Vermont  colonization  society,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  of  the  American  antiquarian  society, 
and  of  other  learned  associations.  II.  Mab- 
TTN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  physician,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Williamstown,  Vt., 
July  8,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  in  Boston 
with  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  practised  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  fh>m  1816  to  1822,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a 
large  practice.  He  participated  actively  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epidemic  malignant  cholera 
of  1882,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  he  ad- 


dressed a  aeries  of  letter*  upon  ihm  i 
Dr.  J.  0.  Warren  of  Boston,  whkh  w«v»  y^ 
lished  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  ami  «Hh» 
quenUy  coUeoted  into  an  Svo.  rokam^  sHliM 
''The  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  New  York.*  IV 
Paine^s  next  scientific  work  w 
Physiological  Commentaries^  (9 
1B40;  v<l  iii.,  1844).  In  1842  bo 
work  on  ''Materia  Medicm  and ' 
upon  an  original  plan,  and  in  1847  o  wttA  m- 
titled  "  The  Institntea  of  Medleinc,**  whiA  W 
reached  a  6th  edition.  The'^InstitAararf^ 
"  Commentaries"  have  received,  it  mm^  htmtt 
almost  unanimous  commendadoa  finaalfci—rf- 
ical  press  in  Europe  and  Americm.  In  IH*  Is 
published  "  The  Soul  and  Insdad  d 
from  Materialism,"  the  eaaential  ports  < 
were  subseonently  incorporated  m  Ua  *  bA> 
tutes  of  Meaicine ;"  and  in  189S  bo  prMitf  t 
memoir  of  his  son  Robert  Troon,  eaahracvv  m^ 
merous  academic  essays  and  lectcn.  mrwme; 
printed  in  a  superb  quarto  of  1,000  fnaji^  wis 
single  copy  in  folio  designed  for  the  tihnej  tf 
Harvard  college,  at  whicb  iiwiiiilia  km  ms 
was  graduated  in  1851,  the  year  d  ks  daA 
In  1856  Dr.  Paine  contribatedaa  i  isfcn  if  t«Me 
on  "Theoretical  Geology^  to  tlw  "Pi  j<iaMf 
Episcopal  Quarterly  Reriew"  OTcv  T««k^ 
directed  against  the  geologiral  jotii^iit^iMa 
of  the  M^aic  narrationa  d  cnitka  tmk  tba 
flood.  This  work  baa  alao  a|nitan4  b  o  A»- 
tinct  form.  In  1841  Dr.  Fwmt  xaitai  will  I 
other  medical  gentl^n^i  in  catsMAioi  4* 
university  medi^  college  (the  tufinl  ^op*^ 
ment  of  the  university  of  New  York);  m  niA 
he  has  been  permanently  a  pcufewet 
held  for  many  years  the  chair  of  t^  i 
of  medicine  and  materia  naedf 
centlv  that  of  therapeutica  and 
which  he  now  occupies.  Daring  tb* 
of  the  legislature  in  1854  be 
that  body  at  Albany,  and  boayoo  a  i 
agent  in  effecting  a  repeal  of  tfao  kv 
rendered  dissections  of  the  homan  body  a  so* 

grison  offence,  and  of  legalizing  tbe  pm^L  Bi 
I  a  member  of  many  ci  tbe  ptiiKJiial  bans' 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  uL  Euitm. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  an  Ammkjtm  ym^ 
bom  in  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Aprfl  X«,  1791  Airi 
in  New  York,  Oct  6, 1853.  He  wm  m j*i  m  > 
at  Harvard  college  in  1814,  cnter«4  tka  kv 
school  of  Litchfield,  Conn^  hnmwtinniy  ^er 
ward,  and  having  been  admitted  to  «m  ^ 
established  himself  in  the  city  of  New  Tak 
He  was  associated  with  Henry  WbfTro.  wk« 
he  assisted  in  the  reports  that  bear ' 
name.  The  1st  Yolnme  of  tbe  U.  8.  i 
ports  that  bear  his  own  name  wa 
under  his  supervision,  and  there  baa  ^tm  t 
posthumous  volume ;  and  in  188CC  in  < 
with  John  Duer,  he  publisbed  **  Piiflw  a 
Civil  Actions  and  Prooeedinga  in  tbo  Stam  < 
New  York.'*  In  1850  he  was  tUrttd  ai^ 
of  the  superior  court,  and  held  tb>  oOco  tk  tv 
death.  While  upon  tbia  bendi  be  niifa— <  V» 
an  elaborate  dedaion,  in  a  case  iaTL^isg  i> 
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title  to  8  slavea,  the  constitotionalitj  of  tho 
Btatute  of  the  state  of  New  York  that  liberates 
tbe  slave  when  brought  bj-  his  owner  within 
the  state. 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  an  American  states- 
man^  and  a  si^er  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
enee,  bom  in  Boston,  March  11,  1781,  died 
there,  May  11, 1814.    He  entered  Harvard  col- 
lege at  the  age  of  14,  and  after  graduating 
stndied  theology,  and  acted  in  1755  as  chaplain 
of  the  troops  on  the  northern  frontier.    Sub- 
sequently, after  a  visit  to  Europe  on  mercantile 
bnnness,  he  studied  law,  sunporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  teaching  school,  and  fSter  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  established  himself  in  Bos- 
ton.   Having  removed  to  Taunton,  he  was  a 
delegate  from  that  town  in  1768  to  tiie  conven- 
tion called  by  leading  men  in  Boston,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  general  court  by  Gov. 
Bernard  for  refusing  to  rescind  the  circular  let- 
ter to  the  other  colonies.  In  1770  he  came  more 
prominently  into  public  life  by  conducting,  in 
the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  the  prose- 
cution against  Oapt  Preston  and  his  men  for 
firing  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  his 
management  of  the  case  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation.    In  1778,  and  again  in  1774,  he  was 
cbosen  as  a  representative  from  Taunton  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress.    In  1775  he  was  reelected, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  three 
deputed  to  visit  G^n.  Schuyler^s  army  on  the 
northern  fi*ontier.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
'  congresses  of  1776, 1777,  and  1778,  and  occu- 
pied at  the  same  time  important  stations  in  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  1777 
speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  attorney-general  of  the  state.    In 
1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and 
one  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  con- 
etitntion  of  the   commonwealth.    When,  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  this  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  government  organized 
according   to  its  provisions,  Mr.  Paine  was 
chosen  attorney-general,  and  held  that  ofiSce 
nntil  1790,  when  he  became  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court.    In  1804  he  resigned  on  account 
of  deafness  and  infirm  health.    The  same  year 
he  was  a  state  councillor,  but  shortly  afterward 
retired  from  public  life.    The  strictness  with 
which  ho  performed  the  functions  of  attorney- 
general  gained  him  a  reputation  for  undue 
severity.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  academy,  established  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1780. — Robert  Treat,  jr.,  an  American 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1778,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  13, 
1811.    His  name  was  originally  Thomas  Paine, 
but  in  1801  it  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature to  that  of  his  father,  when  he  remarked 
that  he  now  had  a  *^  Christian^*  name,  in  allu- 
sion to  Thomas  Piune  the  infidel.    He  entered 
Harvard  college  in  1788,  and  while  there  was 
distinguished  for  his  funiliarity  with  the  an- 


cient languages  and  his  literary  abilities,  es- 
pecially in  poetry.  After  his  graduation  he 
entered  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  James  Tis- 
dale,  but  soon  left  it,  and  in  Oct.  1794,  started 
a  semi- weekly  newspaper  called  the  "Federal 
Orrery."  While  in  mercantile  business,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  "  he  made  entries  in  his 
day  book  in  poetry,  and  once  made  out  a  charter 
party  in  the  same  style ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
ne  contributed  verses  to  the  "Massachusetts 
Magazine,"  and  subsequently  wrote  theatrical 
criticisms.  In  Feb.  1795,  he  married  a  Miss 
Baker,  an  actress,  and  this  produced  for  a  time  a 
breach  between  himself  ana  his  father.  In  1795, 
upon  taking  Uie  degree  of  A.M.,  he  delivered  a 

Cm  on  "  The  Invention  of  Letters,"  which 
nght  him  in  $1,500,  being  more  than  $5  a 
line.  The  following  year  he  sold  his  newspaper, 
which  from  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties  had 
become  unprofitable ;  and  the  same  year  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Buling  Passion,"  ddivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  ^ppa  society,  yielded  him 
$1,200.  In  1798  he  wrote  the  celebrated  song 
of  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived $750,  or  more  than  $11  a  line ;  and  in 
1799  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  for  which  he  was  complimented  by 
Washington.  Soon  afterward  he  gave  up  his 
position  as  "  master  of  ceremonies"  at  the  the- 
atre, an  oflBce  which  had  been  created  for  him 
in  the  days  of  his  disagreement  with  his  father, 
and  his  exclusion  from  fashionable  society  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
(afterward  Chief  Justice)  Parsons  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  there  delivered,  Jan.  2,  1800,  a  eu- 
logy on  Washii\gton.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  he  commenced  practice  in  Boston  with 
great  success ;  but  soon  resuming  his  old  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  players,  and  his  former  ^ 
unsettled  mode  of  life,  he  passed  his  last  days 
in  misery  and  destitution.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Pren- 
tiss in  1812  (1  voL  8vo.,  Boston). 

PAINE,  Thomas,  an  American  political  writer, 
born  at  Thetford,  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
Jan.  29, 1787,  died  in  New  York,  June  8,  1809. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  taken  from  school,  to 
assist  his  father,  a  Quaker,  at  stay  making. 
About  1755  he  diipped  in  the  privateer  King 
of  Prussia ;  and  in  1759  he  settled  at  Sandwich, 
worked  at  his  trade,  preached  occasionally  as  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  married.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Margate,  where  his  wife 
died.  In  1764  he  was  in  the  excise  in  his  na- 
tive town ;  but  being  dismissed  from  office  in 
1765,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  obtdned 
employment  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  devoting 
his  leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the  ex- 
cise. He  removed  to  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1 768, 
where  he  took  a  second  wife  in  1771,  and  car- 
ried on  business  as  grocer  and  tobacconist.  In 
1772  he  wrote  "  The  Case  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Excise,"  a  pamphlet  which  introduced  him 
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to  Oliver  Goldsmitli.  He  Med  in  business, 
«Dd  his  effects  were  sold  in  April,  1774 ;  was 
dismissed  a  second  time  from  the  excise ;  sepa- 
rated fVom  his  wife  in  May,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  David  Wil- 
liams, the  noted  political  and  deistical  writer, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Benjamin 
I^klin,  then  in  London,  who  advised  Mm  to 
try  his  fortanes  in  the  new  world.  Paine  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  America,  Oct.  1, 1774,  carry- 
ing with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Bache,  his  son-in-law,  and  others, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  In  Feb.  1775,  Mr.  Aitkin  of  Phila- 
delphia employed  him  as  editor  of  the  ^^  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine,**  the  first  number  of  which 
had  been  issned  the  preceding  month.  His 
contributions  to  this  work  appeared  with  the 
signature  **  Atlanticus,**  and  were  much  com- 
mended at  the  time.  In  Sept.  1776,  he  com- 
menced his  **  Common  Sense,**  which  is  said 
to  have  "  severed  the  last  link  that  bound  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country."  On  Oct.  18 
he  published  in  Bradford's  **  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal," "Serious Thoughts"  upon  slavery,  Ac,  in 
which  "  he  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  believe 
that  the  Almighty  will  finally  separate  America 
from  Britain,*'  and  hq>es,  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, **  our  first  gratitude  may  be  shown  by 
an  act  of  continental  legislation  which  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  negroes,  soften 
the  hard  fat^  of  those  already  here,  and,  in 
time,  procure  their  freedom."  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  was  so  pleased  with 
this  essay  that  he  sought  an  introduction  to  the 
author;  but  he  did  not,  as  is  often  asserted, 
suggest  to  Paine  the  idea  of  writing  "  Ck)mmon 
Sense."  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  scar- 
city of  gunpowder  in  the  American  colonies, 
Great  Britain  having  totally  prohibited  its  ex- 
portation to  her  rebellious  subjects.  Paine 
turned  his  attention  to  chemistry ;  set  his  talents 
to  work  to  discover  some  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  making  saltpetre ;  pubhshed 
his  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots 
in  the  Philadelphia  journals;  and  formed  an 
association  whose  object  was  to  supply,  gratui- 
tously, the  national  magazines  with  powder. 
On  Jan.  10, 1776,  when  "  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country  was  the  unanimous  wish 
of  almost  every  American,"  a  pamphlet,  called 
"Conmion  Sense,"  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  of  free  and  independent 
states,  "burst  upon  the  world,"  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Rush,  "  with  an  effect  which  has  rarely 
been  produced  by  types  and  paper,  in  any  age 
or  country.**  It  was  inmiediately  denounced 
as  "  one  of  the  most  artftil,  insidious,  and  per- 
nicious of  pamphlets.**  John  Dickinson,  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  and 
author  of  the  "Farmer*s  Letters,**  opposed  the 
idea  of  independence,  in  a  speech,  as  a  member 
of  the  oontmental  congress.  The  author  of 
"  Plain  Truth,**  one  of  the  many  replies  to 
"  Oonunon  Sense,**  Uiought  that "  volumes  were 
insofBcient  to  describe  Uie  horror,  misery,  and 


desolation  awaiting  th«  people  at  krysiafts 
siren  form  of  American  inoepcBdcno*.**   Ik; 
William  Smith,  provost  of  the  waiwsiu  ^ 
Pennsylvania,  said  in  his  "  Oato^a  LeCtan,*  |«^ 
lished  in  March,  1776:  "  Kor  hcra  bmb v  v^ 
ret  elapsed  since  the  first  omb  prniKdrisi  kt 
independence  was  pnblisfacd  to  tha  werli;  i 
certainly  has  no  countenanee  frvoa  eoaps^* 
and  "is  only  the  idol  of  tboM  wbo  nk  to 
subvert  all  order  among  us  and  nmomlhmr^ 
of  their  country.'*    Soon  after  failipwJMM 
was  declared,  Paine  vohmteered  isto  G<k.  !► 
berdeau*s  division  of  the  ilytii^  <*Bf :  ^ 
when  their  term  of  service  expired,  W  veal  Is 
Fort  Lee,  serving  during  that  t 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene. 
sylvania  was  distracted  by  partSea  ea  t 
of  her  constitution,  Paine  endeaTorad  vtt  Hi 
pen  to  bring  the  controversy  to  aa  tmL   Bt 
was  not  one  of  the  authora  of  t^  Paaaiyh^ 
nia  constitution  of  1776,  as  be  aaja.  la  a  m» 
munication  to  the  *' Pennsyhaaia  Facksc"  if 
March  18, 1777,  that  he  ''  had  no  ^ai  isla» 
ing  it ;  nor  did  he  know  of  ita  ceotcals  dH  is 
saw  it  published.**    On  Dec,  19,  ITTt.  whm  tfcs 
stoutest  hearto  failed,  Paine  pabKAel  kb  i 
''Crisis,"  which  b^ran  with  thm' 
so  often  quoted :  *'  These  are  t^  T 
men*s  souls.**    This  aroused  the  i 
of  the  people ;  it  was  read  at  the  1 
regiment ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  i 
enthusiasm  it  produced  was  the  battis  ^Xft^ 
tod,  6  days  after.    '*The  CrisM^^of  wkiifc  w 
18  numbers  were  published,  appeared  ai  Im^ 
lar  intervals  untu  peace  was  sitabRafcii   m 
April,  1777,  on  motion  of  John  AdaM^  Mm 
was  elected  secretarv  to  the  cwBHltoe  m 
foreign  affairs.  The  following  winter  btoflMl 
his  services  to  the  naval  board  al  Traafea,  to 
make  one  of  a  party  of  4  or  6  tbsa  waaU  aa 
fire  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  PUaesw. 
About  this  time  (the  whiter  of  1T7SX  ia  acM- 
versation  with  William  Henry  of  laaasaic 
Penn.,  he  made  the  first  projpoaitka  efvfM 
forth  in  America  for  the  sfipficatioa  af  *■■ 
to  navigation.    In  Jan.  1771^,  while  canard  te 
the  preparation  of  a  '*  History  of  the  Ammmm 
Revolution,**  he  commeneed  a  ecriaa  af  liilai 
in  the  ''Pennsylvania  Packet,''  dcayi^  As 
validity  of  Silas  Deane*s  claims  opoa  tlM  Amm^ 
can  government;  fordoing  this  he  wm  wa^ 
sured,  unheard,  by  a  faction  in  tnagrs^  mk 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  rcaigned  hM  eAstsf 
secretary.     That  the  action  of  coagrcss  «« 
disapproved,  and  Paine*s  condoeS  ta  ex|ai«g 
Deane  was  appreciated,  may  be  satai  ^^ 
fiict  that  the  annual  town  meeting  held  ia  rUb* 
delphia  in  July,  and  preluded   ovtr  ky  Gca 
Roberdeau,  unanimously  resolved  te  *'smM 
and  defend  Thomas  Paine  ;**  and  la  the  fJha 
ing  November  Pennsylvania  gave  hioi  a  f^vd 
of  her  confidence,  by  electiaa  him  ckrk  ts  lis 
general  assembly.    In  1780  he  vas&niM 
by  Gen.  Greene  fh)m  going  to  Fnglaad.  whaw 
he  intended  to  circulate  his  rcpahlie^  seilK 
ments,  hoping  thus  to  create  a  peak  la  As! 
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ooontrj,  and  more  effectnally  aid  the  cause  of 
America.  Earlj  in  June  of  that  year,  a  letter 
was  received  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  Qen,  Washington,  stating  that,  notwith- 
standing his  confidence  in  the  attachment  of 
the  army  to  the  canse  of  the  country,  he  feared 
that  their  distresses  would  soon  cause  mutiny 
and  discontent  in  the  ranks.  This  letter  was 
read  by  Paine,  as  clerk.  A  despairing  silence 
pervaded  the  halL  At  length  one  of  the  mem- 
Ders  said  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any 
longer,  and  they  might  as  well  give  up  first  as 
last.  To  dissipate  the  gloom,  a  more  cheerful 
member  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was 
carried.  Paine,  who  inew  that  the  assembly 
had  neither  money  nor  credit,  felt  that  the  vol- 
untary aid  of  individuals  could  alone  be  relied 
apon.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Blair  HcClen- 
aghan,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  explaining 
Uie  urgency  of  afi&irs,  and  enclosed  in  the  letter 
$600,  the  amount  of  salary  due  him  as  derk, 
as  his  contribution  toward  a  relief  fund.  Mc- 
Olenaghan  called  a  meeting  next  day  and  read 
Paine's  letter;  a  subscription  list  was  imme- 
diately circulated,  and  in  a  short  time  £800,000 
Pennsylvania  currency  was  collected.  With 
this  as  a  capital,  the  Pennsylvania  bank  (after- 
ward expanded  into  the  hfuok  of  North  Ameri- 
ca) was  established  for  the  relief  of  the  army. 
On  July  4^  1780,  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
forred  upon  Paine  by  the  university  of  Penn- 
fljlvania.  In  Feb.  1781,  he  accompanied  Col. 
Laurens  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  loan  from 
that  government,  and  arrived  home  Aug.  25, 
with  $2,500,000  in  silver — ^a  great  help  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  movement  southward,  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown.  In 
1782  appeared  his  **  Letter  to  the  Abb6  Ray- 
naL**  The  next  year  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  G^n.  Washington  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
talities at  Rocky  Hill ;  and  the  successftil  ex- 
periment while  there  of  setting  a  neighboring 
oreek  on  fire,  as  performed  by  G^n.  Wash- 
ington, assisted  by  Paine,  Gen.  Lincoln,  and 
Ck^  Cobb,  is  described  in  an  essay  on  **  The 
Cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,"  which  Paine 
published  in  New  York  in  1806,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  Jefierson.  In  Jan.  1785, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  and  in  the  following  Oc 
tober  received  $8,000  from  congress  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 
Wa  **  Dissertations  on  GK>vernment"  appeared 
in  1786.  On  April  26,  1787,  he  sailed  for 
Fhuice,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Bnffon,  La  Rochefoucauld,  De  Chastellux, 
ICalesherbes,  the  abb6  Morellet,  and  many 
otiier  eminent  men.  He  submitted  the  model 
of  an  iron  bridge  which  he  had  invented  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  whose  opinion  of 
its  merits  was  decidedly  favorable.  In  Sep- 
tember he  visited  his  mother  in  England,  and 
wrote  the  "Prospects  of  the  Rubicon."  In 
1788  he  resided  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
superintending  the  erection  of  his  iron  bridge, 
of  which  Stephenson  says:  "If  we  are  to  con- 


sider Paine  as  its  author,  his  daring  in  engi- 
neering  certainly  does  full  justice  to  the  fervor 
of  his  political  career;  for  successful  as  the 
result  nas  undoubtedly  proved,  want  of  ex- 
perience and  consei^uent  ignorance  of  the  risk 
could  alone  have  induced  so  bold  an  experi- 
ment; and  we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  at 
than  admire  a  structure  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions,  and  the  quantity  of  material  em- 
ployed in  its  construction,  will  probably  re- 
main unrivalled."  This  bridge  was  put  up  for 
exhibition  in  an  open  field  at  Paddington,  and 
was  afterward  taken  down  and  the  materials 
used  in  the  one  which  now  spans  the  river 
Wear  at  Sunderland.  Paine  was  in  Paris  when 
the  Bastile  was  demolished,  the  key  of  which 
Lafayette  gave  him  for  presentation  to  Qeu. 
Washington.  It  is  now  among  the  relics  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Paine,  who  had  partaken  of 
Edmund  Burke's  hospitality  at  Beaconsfield, 
corresponded  with  him  from  Paris,  not  knowing 
that  "  the  pensioner"  was  preparing  his  "  Re- 
fiections  upon  the  French  devolution,"  which 
appeared  m  Oct  1790.  Among  the  many  re- 
plies to  the  "  Reflections,"  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
Mary  WoUstonecraft,  Oatharine  Macaulay,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  Thomas  Paine's 
"  Rights  of  Man"  was  the  only  one  Uiat  really 
engaged  the  public  attention.  The  first  part 
of  that  work  was  dedicated  to  Washing^n,  and 
appeared  in  March,  1791 ;  the  second  part,  dedi- 
cated to  Lafayette,  was  published  in  Feb.  1792. 
Baine,  in  his  "  Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  says : 
**  Editions  were  multiplied  in  every  possible 
form  and  size;  it  was  alike  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  and  of  the  plebeian,  and  became 
at  length  translated  into  the  various  languages 
of  Europe."  It  is  supposed  that  at  least  1(K>,- 
000  copies  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  were  pub- 
lished. In  1792  he  gave  the  revolutionary 
society  of  England  an  order  on  Jordan,  his 
publisher,  fDr  £1,000,  to  be  applied  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  objects.  In  Sept.  1792,  a 
deputation  from  France  announced  to  Paine 
his  election  to  the  French  national  convention 
from  the  department  of  Calais.  He  immedi- 
ately left  England  to  take  his  seat,  meeting 
with  a  triumphant  reception  in  Paris.  The 
following  December  his  trial  for  sedition  took 

Elace  in  London,  and,  not  appearing  to  receive 
is  sentence,  he  was  outlawed.  In  the  nation- 
al convention  Paine  generally  voted  with  the 
Girondists.  He  was  associated  with  Brissot 
and  Condorcet  on  the  committee  that  firamed 
the  constitution  of  1793.  As  a  member  of  tho 
convention,  he  advocated  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  but  when  the  sentence  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  came  up  for  discussion,  Madame 
de  Sta^  says :  **  Thomas  Paine  alone  proposed 
what  would  have  done  honor  to  France  if  it 
had  been  accepted — the  offer  to  the  king  of  an 
asylum  in  America."  In  Dec.  1793,  the  con- 
vention passed  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
members  who  were  foreigners  by  birth.  Thb 
was  soon  followed  by  another  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  all  persons  in  France  bom  in  England* 
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Under  this  decree,  Thomas  Paine  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg.  On  his 
waj  to  prison  he  placed  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  part  of  his  ^^  Age  of  Beason^'  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Joel  Barlow,  the  American  poet. 
His  confinement  lasted  from  January  to  No- 
vember, 1794.  When  he  was  first  arrested,  the 
Americans  in  Paris  went  in  a  body  to  apply  for 
the  release  of  **  the  apostle  of  liberty  in  Ameri- 
ca," as  they  styled  him;  but  they  were  un- 
suocessfiil.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  James  Monroe,  the  American  min- 
ister in  France,  procured  his  liberation,  and 
tendered  him  a  home  in  his  own  family,  which 
Paine  eigoyed  for  about  18  months.  In  Dec. 
1794,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  national  con- 
Tention,  upon  the  invitation  of  its  members. 
In  1795  the  second  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason** 
appeared.  This  work  is  denounced  as  atheisti- 
cal ;  but  it  expresdy  inculcates  a  belief  in  God, 
Joel  Barlow,  m  a  letter  to  Cheetham  in  1809, 
said  that  *^  Poine's  religious  opinions  were  those 
of  three  fourths  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
last  age,  and  of  nearly  all  those  of  the  pres- 
ent" In  the  ^^Affeof  Reason"  he  says:  '*I 
believe  in  one  Qod  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope 
for  happiness  beyond  this  life.  I  believe  m 
the  equality  of  man;  and  I  beliere  that  reli- 
gious duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving 
mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow 
creatures  happy."  He  then  states  what  he 
does  not  believe,  and  his  reasons  therefor.  In 
April,  1796,  ho  published  his  essay  *^  On  the 
English  System  of  Finance,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing Julv  his  "  Letter  to  General  Washington," 
in  which  he  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  in  not 
attempting  to  procure  his  liberation  firom 
the  Luxembourg.  ^*  Agrarian  Justice,"  and  a 
*^  Letter  to  the  People  and  Armies  of  France," 
appeared  in  1797.  This  year  he  assisted  Lare- 
veilldre-Lepaux  and  HaHy  in  founding  the  so- 
ciety of  theophilanthropists.  When  Napoleon 
meditated  a  descent  upon  England,  by  means 
of  gun  boats,  he  secured  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine  to  establish,  after  the  conquest,  a  more 
popular  government.  In  1802  Paine  resolved 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  In  this  repub- 
lic, in  former  times,  he  had  met  with  the  high- 
est respect ;  the  most  prominent  men  had  paid 
homage  to  the  influence  of  his  pen ;  and  hb 
eminent  services  had  been  freely  acknowledged. 
New  York  had  presented  him,  during  tlie  revo- 
lution, with  the  Devoe  estate  at  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  co.,  consisting  of  800  acres  of  valua- 
ble land,  with  the  necessary  buildings.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  &ct  that  ^*  Thomas  Paine  did, 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  revolution, 
voluntarily  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
public,  without  accepting  recompense  therefor; 
and,  moreover,  did  decline  taking  or  receiving 
the  common  profits  which  authors  are  entitled 
to  on  the  sale  of  their  literary  works,  but 
relinquished  them  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
public  cause,"  Pennsylvania  gave  him  £600. 
Kew  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  estate  at  Borden- 


town.  'VlrginiawasabonttomiitliimaL_ 
of  land  valued  at  upward  of  £4,000,  whtm  lit 
published   his  "Public  Good,^  denyi^f  hm 
claims  to  the  north-wcflteni   toritory:  mL 
though  Washington,  MadiMii,  Le«,  and  Pidtrick 
Henry  exerted  themselvea  in  hit  fimir,  W  te 
the  grant  by  a  single  vote.    He  arrircd  tf  Bal- 
timore, after  an  absence  tnm  the  Uattc^fi 
of  15  years,  on  Oct.  80, 1802.  The 
invited  him  to  Monticello,  where  be  Utt  a  I 
able  impression.    At  Waahingtosi  be  wm  car- 
dially  received ;  and  while  there  be  wnMt  Up 
*' Letters  to  the  People  of  the  United 
On  his  way  to  New  York  he  was  groa4 
ed  by  the  federalists  at  Trenton.    Hit  i 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  hamani  ba 
with  public  dinners ;  his  enemiee  tbo«|Ai  Art 
he  and  Jeflerson  *^  should  dani^  tnm  lbs 
same  gallows."     He  finaUj  settled  bi  $«v 
York,  occasionally  passing  a  few  BDoaths  m 
his  farm  at  New  Rochelle.    Just  bt^br*  bb 
death  he  requested  to  be  interred  hi  a  Qmim 
burial  ^und ;  but  the  Quaken  refaaw  to  mt^ 
mit  this,  his  remains  were  taken  to  lirr  S»> 
chelle  and  there  buried  on  bis  fuwL    !■  JAlf 
William  Cobbett,  the  En^Kab 
lated  the  grave  and  took  bis  booei  to  J 
where  they  are  now  in  the  bandi  of  a  < 
tee,  who  intend  to  honor  tbcs  vbli  a  ] 
funeral  at  soi!ne  future  day.     A  iMsi^Bt  wm 
erected  to  his  memory  tii  18lf  iriMa  a  9tm 
feet  of  the  spot  where  be  was  orifadty  be* 
ried. — ^In  stature,  Thomas  Pidbie  wit  ■!«■&  S 
feet  10  inches,  and  broad-shooblcred.    Be  w 
plain  but  dignified  in  his  appeftraDce.   Be  wm 
his  hair  in  a  queue,  with  aide  ntrbu  aai  f«v> 
dered.    His  eyes  were  Ml  and  br91l«t  ^ 
singularly  piercing.    In  bis  maniicn  be  wm 
easy  and  graceftiL    Thou^  not  a  fiwt  iMek- 
er,  among  his  friends  and  in  prtrate  t 
his  conversation  was  exceedingly 


In  mixed  company  he  said  little.  TW  W^'^ 
pal  portraits  of  Tliomas  Paine,  kaowa  la  te 
country,  are  Charles  Wilson  Pealed  ymmi 
about  the  year  1780,  and  Romscy V  paiatid  m 
England  in  1792,  and  enmved  by  8bar^:  th«e 
is  also  a  plaster  bust  taken  by  Jarvia  a  3tm 
York  in  1805,  whUe  Paine  rendad  wtt  ba. 
As  a  writer,  Thomas  Paine  vaa  alw^ji  frea- 
ble,  and  often  eloquent;  bb  atrle,  niaanrr  mt 
language  were  well  calculated  to  faitarart  Aa 
passions,  and  rouse  the  active  powers  cC  I 
nature.  Botta,  the  historian,  donbird  i  ~ 
any  **  writer  ever  poceesaed  in  a  bigbcr  i 
the  art  of  moving  and  gni&ig  tb«  i 
his  win  ;^'  and  Jefi*er8on  admoi ' 
*^  no  writer  has  exceeded  Paina  ia  1 
style,  in  perspicuity  of  ei 
of  elucidation,  and  in  simpte  and 
language.^'  Among  the  biorrapbcr*  ei  1 
the  most  prominent  are  Oeoi^  C 
F.R.S.  (under  the  assmned  nave  of 
Oldys,  1791) ;  William  Cobbett  (\1 
Cheetham  (New  York,  1809);  CBo 
1819);  W.  T.  Sberwin  (1819); 
'ale  (New  York,  1843).— Tba 
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edition  of  ThomsB  Paine's  works  is  that  bj  J. 
P.  -MendQin  (Boston,  1856),  which  howerer 
contains  several  articles  not  by  him. 

PAINESVILLE,  a  vUlage  and  the  capital  of 
Lake  co.,  O.,  on  Grand  river  (crossed  near  here 
bj  a  stone  viadnct  of  4  arches,  800  feet  long 
and  83  feet  high),  8  m.  from  the  best  natarid 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville,  and  Ashtabula  railroad,  29  m.  N. 
£.  from  Cleveland;  pop.  in  1860  wiUiin  the 
corporate  limits,  2,624.     It  contains  a  conrt 
bonse,  gaol,  2  flouring  mills,  2  founderies,  2  en- 
gine factories,  2  tanneries,  a  bank,  3  hotels,  6 
churches,  a  large  union  school,  the  Lake  Erie 
female   seminary,   and  2  weekly  newspaper 
offices.    The  business  portions  have  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  of  brick  within  8  years,  havhig 
been  destroyed  by  3  disastrous  fires. 
PAINTERS' CK)LIC.    See  Couo,  and  Lead. 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  representmg  objects 
hj  means  of  lidbt  and  shade  or  color  upon  an 
even  sur&ce.     Whatever  importance  such  ob- 
jects possess  for  the  purposes  of  science,  to  the 
painter  they  present  five  qualities  or  elements, 
as  follows :  snape  (or  form),  size  (or  quantity), 
light  and  shadow  (or  gradation),  local  color 
cor  hue),  and  texture.    No  object  in  nature  is 
without  these  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
no  object  in  nature  has  other  than  tiiese  for 
pictorial  treatment.    Hence  a  painting  is  mer- 
itorious in-  the  degree  that  it  exhibits  these 
traits  with  accuracy.    Of  the  various  theories 
req>ecting  the  origin  of  the  art,  that  seems  the 
most  natural  which  makes  it  coeval  with  the 
invention  of  writing.    Goguet  in  his  Origine 
c2m  hix  notices  the  fact  that  the  earliest  peo- 
ple made  their  first  essays  in  writing  by  rep- 
resenting to  the  eye  the  objects  they  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  and  so  far  as  ob- 
servation has  demonstrated,  this  remark  holds 
good  of  all  primitive  races.    No  date  can  be 
assigned  to  the  commencement  of  this  practice, 
and,  as  Haydon  has  remarked,  *^  in  what  coun- 
try painting  first  originated  is  nearly  as  diffi- 
cnlt  to  discover,  as  it  is  to  find  a  country  where 
it  never  existed  at  all.''    Dismissing  for  want 
of  authentic  materials  any  inquiry  into  the 
progress  of  the  art  among  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  their  cognate  races,  by  whom  it 
was  probably  never  developed   beyond   the 
rudest  stages,  wo  may  commence  the  hbtory 
of  painting  with  Egypt,  where  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.     Egyptian 
paintings  are  comprised  in  three  classes,  those  . 
on  the  walls  of  tombs  and  temples,  those  on 
the  cases  and  cloths  of  mummies,  and  those  on 
papyrus  rolls,  the  first  being  the  most  numer- 
ous and  meritorious,  although  none  of  them 
can  be  properly  considered  works  of  art,  but 
rather  the  symbolic  writings  which  record  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Both  sculpture  and  painting  were  origi- 
nally practised  in  conjunction,  the  latter  being 
the  subordinate  art,  and  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  the  painter  was  to  color  statues,  bass- 


reliefs,  and  intaglios  or  sunk  reliefs.    To  this 
succeeded  the  execution,  under  a  strict  code 
of  conventional  rules  prescribed  by  the  priest- 
hood, of  those  elaborate  works  which  now 
afford  such  vivid  illustrations  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.    According  to 
Pliny,  painters  and  sculptors  were  forbidden 
to  introduce  any  change  or  innovation  into  the 
practice  of  their  respective  arts,  or  in  any  way 
to  add  to  them;  and  hence  the  monotonous 
character  of  Egyptian  art,  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence through  thousands  of  years  of  similcr 
types  of  form,  and  the  absence  of  any  progres- 
sive development  such  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  productions  of  other  races.    It  was,  how- 
ever, doubtless  owins  to  this  dependence  upon 
established  canons  uat  the  artists  were  en- 
abled to  impart  to  their  works  that  character 
of  stability  and  unity  of  purpose  which  so  im- 
presses the  modem  traveller  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  technical  merits  are  slight.  The 
imitation  of  nature  was  never  carried  beyond 
an  outlined  diagram  arbitrarily  colored;  of  . 
ideal  beauty  they  are  utterly  destitute;  and 
perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  the  science  of 
composition   seem  to  have  been   unknown. 
Men  and  women  were  generally  painted  red, 
animals  brown,  birds  blue  and  yellow,  and 
other  objects  according  to  similar  arbitrary 
rules,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  natural  ap- 
pearance.    Sometimes  a  varnish  of  glue  or 
resin  was  applied  to  the  finished  picture,  which 
may  account  for  the  freshness  which  the  colors 
still  retain.    The  most  fiourishing  period  of 
Egyptian  art  was  that  from  about  1400  B.  C. 
to  the  Persian  conquest  in  525  B.  C,  after 
which  a  slow  but  gradual  decline  is  observable, 
until  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era 
the  art  of  the  Greeks  becomes  predominant. — 
In  common  with  other  arts,  painting  appears 
to  have  been  established  in  Greece  mainly 
through  communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia, 
and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  5th 
century  B.  C.  it  was  chiefiy  ornamental  or 
representative,  its  application  being  limited  to 
the  decoration  of  temples,  the  coloring  or  im- 
itation of  bass-reliefii,  and  similar  purposes. 
With  the  Persian  wars,  the  great  promoter  of 
intellectual  activity  among  tbe  Hellenic  races, 
it  began  to  assume  its  peculiar  Greek  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  practised  as  an  independent 
art ;  and  from  that  era  until  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  it  received  its  most  perfect  devel- 
opment.    The  whole  period   preceding  tho 
Persian  invasion  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
mythic  age  of  Greek  art,  during  which  a  slow 
but  gradual  approximation  to  excellence  was 
observable,  the  motive  for  which  must   be 
traced  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  of 
their  religion.    A  love  of  beauty  was  with  the 
Greeks  a  principle  of  religion;  their  deities 
were  models  of  physical  excellence,  and  their 
own  habits  tended  to  bring  the  human  form 
to  a  similar  degree  of  perfection.    Hence,  when 
painting  and  sculpture  were  made  to  subservo 
the  cause  of  religion  by  representing  to  the 
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eye  the  material  fonns  of  Greek  mythology, 
the  artist  strove  to  clothe  them  with  the  at- 
tributes of  migesty,  loveliness,  or  graoe ;  and 
this  effort,  continued  through  successive  ages 
among  a  people  of  remarkable  intellectual  en- 
dowments, aeveloped  art  from  its  original 
l^gyptian  rudeness  and  arbitrary  oonventional- 
imi  into  life,  motion,  and  liberty.  The  Egyp- 
tian artist  reproduced  for  ages  a  fixed  type  of 
the  human  figure,  while  his  Greek  contempo-. 
rary  aimed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  which  made 
him  in  a  measure  the  arbiter  of  form.  With 
the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  in  Athens, 
463  B.  0.,  commences  the  authentic  history  of 
Greek  art,  and  the  supremacy  of  Athens  as 
the  capital  of  the  arts,  although  few  of  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  were  natives  of  that 
city.  Aristotle  calls  him  fjScypat^g^  the  paint- 
er of  character,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  other 
Greek  ¥mters  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters  of  antiquH^y  in  the  essentials  of  form, 
expression,  and  color.  He  was  employed  to 
decorate  various  public  buildings  in  Athens, 
and  also  executed  8  famous  pictures  illustrat- 
ing Homeric  episodes  for  the  Lesche,  a  public 
hml  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which 
600  years  later  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  Pausanias.  These  works,  however,  can 
sduroely  be  called  historical  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  as  the  events  and  objects 
were  indicated  rather  than  represented,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  at  dramatic  development  in 
composidon  or  local  truth  and  circumstantial 
detail  of  execution.  Other  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  the  Athenian  school,  of  which  Polygnotus 
is  considered  the  founder,  and  contemporanr 
with  him,  were  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  an  excel- 
lent portrait  painter,  of  whom  Aristole  says 
'*he  painted  men  as  they  are;'*  Micon,  distin- 
guished for  his  horses ;  PansBnus,  and  Onatas  of 
JSgina.  Somewhat  later  flourished  Apollodo- 
rus,  who  about  404  B.  0.  developed  the  princi- 

Eles  of  light  and  shade.  According  to  Pliny, 
e  was  the  inventor  of  tone.  Painting,  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  sculpturesque  in  its  character, 
now  took  a  more  dramatic  range,  and  to  the 
school  of  Athens  succeeded  that  called  the 
Asiatic  or  Ionic,  of  which  Zeuxis,  Parrhasios, 
and  Timanthes  were  the  chief  exemplars.  It 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  second 
phase  of  Greek  painting,  the  school  of  Polyg- 
notus forming  the  first,  and  was  characterized 
by  more  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  a 
dose  imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  ap- 
pearances of  objects.  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius 
excelled  in  form  and  in  the  representation  of 
material  beauty,  and,  if  inferior  in  simplicity 
and  expression  to  Polygnotus,  greatly  surpassed 
him  in  the  technical  parts  of  their  art.  The 
*' Helen  *'  of  Zeuxis  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  ancient  art,  and  the  numerous  pictures  by 
Parrhasius  of  deities  and  heroes  attained  a 
high  importance.  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  the 
last  verr  distinguished  painter  of  this  period, 
founded  about  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  characterized 


by  scientific  coltivition,  artiatSo  knovladft,  mi 
great  ease  and  accuracy  in  drawing  aad  vlii^ 
constituted  the  third  and  last  Pmm  d  Qntk 
painting,  or,  at  it  haa  been  called,  thm  c^aeb 
of  refinement    The  form  now  beeamt  paff»> 
mount  over  the  essence,  and  tedmkal  oml- 
lence  reached  its  limit    The  chief  iiriaini  if 
this  time  were  Pamphfluai  chiefly  t 
as  a  teacher  of  the  tneorr  of  hia  art ;  bis  ] 
Apelles,  MelanthiuB,  and  Pansiaa,  tbe  fine  in- 
eminent  not  lesa  for  grace  or  b— wty  of  itm 
than  for  his  power  in  suUime  lal^^MCa,  tbt  ta 
one  of  the  nrst  to  nraotiae  encwada  prial- 
ing|  Protogenes  of  Rnodea^  a  rival  of  AjmAh; 
Kicias,  who  excelled  in  hgkt  and  diadt;  &•> 
phranor,  exceUent  in  many  deDanaMBls ;  Xi- 
comachuB  and  Aristides  of  T1i«>ea,  tbe  iatmm 
remarkable  for  boldness  of  ezecntkA,  aad  As 
latter,  according  to  Pliny,  tbe  greaaesa 
of  expression  in  all  Greece;  Tbeoo  of  1 
and  Athenion  of  Maronea,  beaide  naoiy  odM^ 
extending  over  a  period  of  iq>ward  «f  a  «a- 
tury.    Of  these  the  moat  famovs  vaa  ApaBa^ 
whose  celebrated  contest  of  drawing  wits  Fr^- 
togenes  is  frequently  dted  by  andeai  critiBi  aa 
an  illustration  of  the  degree  of  tfcbairaf  sftfl 
acquired  by  each  artist    Frooi  tftt  tia*  «f 
Alexander  art  rapidly  deteriorated,  md  wiat 
quent  to  the  middle  of  tbe  SdesMary  E  C 
scarcely  another  name  of  note  oceon^    la  tba 
place  of  mythological  or  epic  atorisi,  ^  an&Mi 
painted  caricatu^M,  low  or  dooftfic  aslijccta 
of  the  class  called  genre,  and  obac«M  i ' 
or  contented  themselves  witb  reprodndaf  1 
ble  copies  of  the  works  of  tbeir  prnWiaa 
At  the  period  of  the  Roman  coaqoad  { 
exhibited  little  vitality,  and  tbe  spofialkKal 
public  buildings  and  galleriea  to  adors  tbe  ftt' 
ticos  and  templea  of  Kome  tended  to  trwk  tbe 
art  everywhere  in  Greece.    Greek 
were  executed  in  distemper,  witb 
or  white  of  egg,  and  in  encaustic, 
day,  plaster,  stone,  parchment  acid 
latest  period  upon  canvaa.    Wood 
a  ground  of  plaster  were  moat 
ployed,  and  in  the  late  stagea  of  tba  art 
painting   attained  some  perfectioB.    Vaii— 
species  of  varnish  appear  to  have  becft  loarvx 
and  Pliny  saya  that  Apellea  was  indebted  tm 
his  brilliant  coloring  to  a  Bquid  called  aara- 
mentum,  with  which  he  covend  bit 
whence  Sir  Joshua  ReynoMb  baa 
that  he  was  a  master  of  tbe  art  of 
Down  to  the  time  of  Apellea  4  . 
were  used,  white,  red,  yeDow,  and 
which  all  the  neoesaarr  baea  Ukd  dnii 
composed.     The    *^  Aldobrandini 
now  in  the  Vatican,  snppoaed  to 
a  picture  by  Ediion  of  the  SkyosiaB 
the  '^Achillea  discovered   by  XHjmetr 
^^  AchiUea  surrendering  Briatia,'*  bocb  1 
at  Pompeii,  and  a  few  otbwa,  ahboegfc  ptab- 
ably  feeble  imitationa  of  older  wevtsk  ss^ 
ciently  attest  the  high  character  of  Greek  ait 
in  its  prime.   The  mosaic  of  tbe  ocas  dei  /■■> 
at  Pompeii,  representing  tbe ''  Battk  of  Imi^* 
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now  in  the  Moseo  Borbonioo  in  Naples,  is  the 
finest  ancient  picture  extant,  with  respect  to 
coniposition,  foreshortening,  and  perspective. — 
Of  Etruscan  painting,  as  exemplified  bj  speci- 
mens found  in  sepulchral  chambers  at  Tarquinii, 
Oasre,  and  elsewhere,  little  need  be  said.  It  is 
essentially  Greek  in  its  style  and  character- 
istics, and  to  a  limited  extent  shows  similar 
stages  of  development  and  decay. — ^The  Ro- 
mans received  their  art  directly  from  Greece, 
and,  though  eager  and  intelligent  collectors 
of  the  works  of  the  early  masters  of  that 
ooont^,  had  no  independent  school  of  paint- 
ing. There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
single  Roman  painter  of  eminence;  but  in- 
ferior Greek  artists  abounded  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  and 
the  best  Roman  paintings  were  probably  exe- 
onted  by  them  in  the  degenerate  style  which 
marked  the  decline  of  the  arts  in  Greece.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  portraits,  ornamental  or 
decorative  work,  ana  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
nowever,  that  the  Romans  were  the  first  to 
oaltivate  portridt  pfunting  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  art.  To  such  a  depth  of  degradation  did 
painting  finally  descend  among  them,  that  it 
was  practised  chiefiy  by  slaves,  and  the  painter 
was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  work  he  could 
do  in  a  day.  But  the  treasures  of  art  accumu- 
lated in  Rome  by  successive  generals  and  em- 
perors, from  the  time  of  Marcellus  downward, 
made  the  city,  as  Oas^odorus  has  expressed  it, 
"  one  vast  wonder."  Most  of  these  were  in 
turn  transferred  to  Constantinople  by  Constan- 
tine  and  his  successors,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
^peared  in  conflagrations  or  in  the  disorders 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  exarchate. 
Not  one  authenticated  painting  by  any  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity  is  now  known  to  be 
m  existence.  In  one  respect  the  practice  of 
painting  in  Italy  difiered  from  that  of  Greece. 
In  the  kitter  country  the  art  was  essentially  re- 
ligious, and  was  mainly  confined  to  temples 
and  public  buildings;  but  the  Romans  early 
familiarized  it  with  the  household,  and  no 
dwelling,  whether  palatial  or  strictly  domestic, 
was  considered  complete  unless  every  apart- 
ment or  portion  had  its  painted  decorations 
ngnifying  Uie  use  for  whicn  it  was  designed. — 
While  art  in  its  ancient  seats  was  thus  passing 
through  the  last  phases  of  what  has  been  called 
its  ^'  age  of  decrepitude,"  Ohristianity  had  taken 
root  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and  although 
the  new  religion,  unlike  the  old,  needed  no 
direct  alliiuice  with  art,  and  its  followers,  in 
their  detestation  of  paganism,  denounced  the 
carvers  of  graven  images  as  servants  and  emis- 
saries of  Satan,  the  influence  of  so  many  pre- 
yious  ages  of  civilization  could  not  be  at  once 
extinguished,  and  the  early  Ohrbtians  before 
the  time  of  Oonstantine  attempted  the  visible 
representation  of  sacred  persons^es  and  actions, 
by  means  of  symbols  and  mystic  emblems. 
Thus  the  lamb  typified  Christ ;  the  vine  and  its 
branches,  Chrbt  and  his  disciples;  the  fish, 


baptism ;  the  ship,  the  church ;  and  the  cross,  re- 
demption. The  art  even  to  this  limited  extent, 
however,  was  practised  not  for  the  pleasure  it 
would  excite,  but  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
religious  principles ;  and  when,  as  Christianity 
gained  converts,  it  became  safe  to  venture  be- 
yond the  limits  of  mere  symbol,  and  to  depict 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  care  was  taken  to 
eschew  the  beauty  of  features  and  body  lavish- 
ed by  pagan  artists  upon  the  representations 
of  their  deities.  Indeed,  while  Jewish  con- 
verts preponderated  in  tne  early  church,  the 
Saviour  was  represented,  on  the  authority  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
devoid  of  all  beauty,  '^  not  like  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  catching  the  eye  by  outward  attrac- 
tions, but  conquering  the  heart  by  the  power 
of  his  word."  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
8th  century  that  Adrian  I.  decided,  in  a  papal 
bull,  that  Christ  should  be  represented  with  all 
the  attributes  of  divine  beauty  which  art  could 
lend  him.  Nearly  a  century  previous,  in  692, 
the  council  of  Constantinople  had  authorized 
the  direct  human  representation  of  the  Saviour 
in  place  of  the  symbolicaL  The  most  interest- 
ing monuments  of  Christian  art  during  the  first 
8  centuries  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  or 
ceilings  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus  were  discovered  many 
representations  of  scriptural  stories,  parables, 
and  symbols,  intermingled  occasionally  with 
some  of  the  more  innocent  pagan  aUegories, 
and  also  a  portrait  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, the  earliest  known  to  have  been  painted, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  type  for  others. 
Kugler  ascribes  to  these  works  *^much  gran- 
deur of  arrangement"  and  "  a  peculiar  solem- 
nity and  dignity  of  style."  As  distinguished 
from  paffan  works  of  the  same  or  an  earlier 
period,  they  may  be  said  to  exhibit  more  spirit- 
uality in  the  conception  of  the  human  form, 
holiness  of  expression  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter being  preferred  to  beauty  of  features  or 
body,  and  a  strong  predilection  for  natural  ob- 
jects, as  animals,  leaves,  or  fiowers.  When  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino 
enabled  the  pious  decorators  of  the  earlv  church 
to  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs, 
they  transferred  their  labors  to  the  numerous 
edifices  dedicated  to  the  new  religion.  But 
before  art  had  time  to  attain  a  healthy  expan- 
sion under  the  new  influences  which  were  at 
work,  or  to  assume  a  distinctive  form,  civil 
commotions  and  barbaric  invasions  intervened 
to  check  its  development  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
6th  century  Constantinople  became  its  princi- 
pal seat.  Mural  painting  in  fresco  or  distemper 
now  gave  way  to  mosaic  work,  and  for  4  or  5 
centuries  the  most  interesting  remains  of  pic- 
torial art  are  the  mosaics  in  the  churches  and 
the  miniature  illuminations  of  Bibles  and  other 
sacred  books.  (See  Mosaio,  and  MmxATURE 
Paintino.)  During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  eastern  church  pursued 
a  systematic  destruction  of  works  of  art ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  disfavor  into  which  Greek 
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artists  and  their  works  thereby  fell,  Oonstan- 
tinople  remained  from  the  7th  to  the  18th 
century  the  great  capital  of  the  arts,  and  daring 
that  period  the  Byzantine  style  was  predomi- 
nant m  eyery  branch  of  art  which  the  degraded 
taste  of  man  permitted  to  be  cultivated.  By- 
zantine paintm^  was  practised  almost  exclu- 
sively for  religious  purposes,  and  about  the 
commencement  of  the  ^h  century  assumed  a 
hierarchical  stiffness  of  type  which  has  descend- 
ed unaltered  to  the  present  day,  although  gen- 
uine Byzantine  pictures  are  now  produced  only 
in  a  few  places  in  Russia  and  Greece.  The 
characteristics  of  the  school  are  length  and 
meagreness  of  limbs,  stiffness  of  figure,  features 
almost  void  of  expression,  long  and  narrow 
eyes,  a  disagreeable  blackish  green  coloring  of 
the  flesh,  various  conventional  attitudes  and 
accessories  having  no  foundation  in  nature, 
and  a  profusion  of  gilding.  The  colors,  though 
bright,  were  raw  and  crude,  and  commomy 
painted  on  a  gold  background.  The  painters 
were  monks  or  persons  connected  witn  mon- 
asteries, who  formed  a  sort  of  perpetual  craft 
or  guild  for  the  manufacture  of  pictures ;  and 
the  subjects  were  almost  as  fixed  as  the  style, 
consisting  of  the  Madonna  and  child  throned, 
and  representations  of  sacred  history  or  alle- 
gory.— ^The  capture  of  Oonstantinople  by  the 
Venetians  in  1204,  by  promoting  a  greater  in- 
tercourse between  the  Byzantines  and  Italians, 
is  considered  to  have  given  the  first  impulse 
toward  the  revival  of  me  arts  in  Italy  and  the 
West.  Many  Byzantine  painters  passed  into 
Italy  and  Germany,  carrymg  with  them  their 
technical  methods  and  their  types  of  form  and 
color,  which  were  followed  more  or  less  ser- 
vilely by  the  Italians  who  studied  under  them : 
and  at  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  were  planted 
early  in  the  18th  century  the  ^rms  of  what 
subsequently  became  the  leading  schools  of 
Italy.  But  while  in  the  eastern  empire  the  in- 
fiuence  of  an  expiring  faith  was  still  manifest 
in  the  social  relations,  the  literature,  and  the 
art  of  the  people ;  in  Italy,  after  centuries  of 
turmoil,  a  new  and  vigorous  civilization,  large- 
ly impregnated  with  the  Gotliic  element,  but 
inspired  and  directed  by  Christianity  alone,  had 
appeared,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that 
art  should  not  show  a  new  development.  The 
artist,  sharing  in  the  religious  fervor  with 
which  every  occupation  was  pursued,  painted 
for  the  glory  of  Christianity  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men,  and,  finding  the  shrunken  and 
withered  forms  of  the  Byzantine  school  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  was  led  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature.  One  by  one  the 
familiar  conventionalisms,  which  centuries  of 
use  had  sanctified,  were  thrown  off  by  bold  in- 
novators, until  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  16th 
century  the  culminating  glory  of  the  art  was 
reached.  The  successive  steps,  however,  were 
slow,  with  long  intervals  between,  and  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century 
can  painting  be  said  to  have  fVeed  itself  in  any 
oonsiderable  degree  from  its  Byzantine  tram- 


mels. Of  the  two  arts,  scnlplnre, 
lead  of  Nicola  Pisano,  the  greaUst  artlit  cf  tte 
18th  century,  conuderably  pr^ooded 
in  the  order  of  developmcoit.  Tb* 
were  hampered  by  a  moae  of  tret 
down  to  them  for  oentoriea,  and 
it  was  difficult  at  once  to  emaaeipate 
selves ;  while  the  scolptora,  ignorant  as  y«c  if 
the  marbles  of  the  Greeks,  wtsrm  obG^ed  to  tm- 
ploy  as  models  the  every-daj  ol(}Mta 
surrounded  them.  Hence  of  necMsky 
g^ew  up  among  the  latter  a  system  of  < 
tion  and  study  of  nature  which  aooa  ptw  m 
original  character  to  their  workm. — To  Cm- 
vanni  Cimabue,  of  Florence,  who 
between  1240  and  1800,  it  has  T 
to  ascribe  the  revival  of  paintizifr  is  Italy,  i 
though  Giunta  da  Pisa  and  Guido  da 
who  preceded  him,  had  already  given  tm 
dication  of  independence  of  feelhig.  Ta 
however,  was  the  seat  of  this  reviral  sni  1 
upward  of  two  centuries  the  ToMaa  tAetta 
maintained  their  ascendency  in  Italy.  KdlWr 
of  these  artists  advanced  much  beyond  tb«  B^ 
zantine  traditions,  and  the  chief  iHfft  of  O- 
mabue  undoubtedly  connsta  in  the  ittt  thm  h» 
discovered  and  fostered  the  geoioi  of  Gistto  di 
Bondone,  the  first  great  pamtcr  of 
times,  and  the  true  regenerator  «f  the 
With  the  commencement  of  the  14ik  < 
the  date  of  this  master*s  first  works  of  i 
tance,  the  history  of  Italian  painting  i 
commences;  and  in  tracing  its 
each  of  the  principal  schools  will  be  nolkci  la 
succession.  The  subject  has  ab«sdv  ham 
treated  at  some  length  under  the  head  ofFna- 
CO  PAnnriNG,  which  formed  the  moat  ia^sr- 
tant  branch  of  the  art  in  the  14th  sod  Ulk 
centuries ;  and  for  the  characteristics  i 
productions  of  individual  nainters  tho  i 
referred  to  their  biograpnies  in  tidsj 
The  Tuscan  schools,  comprtidng  the 
Pisan,  and  Florentine,  were  in  the  ISdi  < 
ry  merged  in  the  last  named,  of  wUeh  ( 
was  the  founder.  Previous  to  his  ttes  ika 
only  real  advancement  in  painting  was  At 
substitution  of  the  human  figure  for  its  »■« 
type  or  symbol.  Giotto  made  the  second  fntf 
step  of  progress  by  r^ecting  the  dvk  cnlsii 
which  his  predecessors  had  retained  froai  thsir 
Byzantine  models,  and  introdndng  ihM  ^ 
was  paler  and  more  naturaL  His  < 
also  exhibit  a  better  idea  of  groopingL  i 
figures  more  action  and  varied  of  posttsa,  vm 
resolt  doubtless  of  the  new  ideas  of  farm  a^ 
gested  by  the  works  of  Nicola  Pksan  m 
painted  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  ftam  Kifte 
to  Milan,  and  his  mature  works,  SDch  sa  ika 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Arena  i 
and  in  the  Frandsc^  church  at 
no  traces  of  the  Byzantine  styleu  His 
lowers  and  imitators,  forming  what  has  I 
called  the  $cuola  GwtU$M^  fo'  the  nost  i 
confined  themselves  to  the  reprodnctiea  «f  1 
models  left  by  their  master,  but 
the  path  he  had  opened  to  tbcm  with  ] 
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beneficial  to  the  progress  of  art.  Of  the  hit- 
ter class,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Andrea  Oroagna 
have  been  considered  superior  in  dignitj  and 
grandeor  to  CKotto  himself.  Oontemporary 
with  Giotto,  and  scarcely  less  famous,  were 
Stmone  Memmi  of  the  Siennese  school,  the 
characteristics  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
force  of  expression  and  a  tendency  toward 
idealism,  ana  Buffalmacco,  of  humorous  mem- 
ory, whose  exploits  as  related  b  j  Boccaccio  have 
survived  almost  every  relic  of  his  pencil.  Other 
painters  of  the  period  were  Angelo  Gaddi,  the 
son  of  Taddeo;  Tommaso  di  Stefano,  called 
Qiottino ;  Spinello  Aretino ;  Oennino  Gen- 
ninl,  author  of  the  oldest  Italian  treatise  on 
painting;  and  Francesco  da  Yolterra.  None 
of  these,  however,  advanced  much  beyond  the 
point  reached  by  Giotto.  At  the  close  of  the 
century  the  influence  of  Giotto  was  discernible 
not  in  Tuscany  alone,  but  throughout  Italy 
and  even  beyond  the  Alps.  But  painting  was 
nevertheless  in  a  very  undeveloped  state.  Por- 
traiture was  rarely  practised,  landscape  paint- 
ing as  a  branch  of  art  was  unthought  of,  and 
no  true  standard  of  form  had  been  established. 
The  purposes  to  which  paintmg  were  applied 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  religious  character, 
and  when  subjects  from  pagan  mythology  or 
classic  history  were  introduced,  it  was  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  Christian  revelation  or  the 
doctrines  of  moral  theology.  Believing  that 
they  shared  with  the  clergy  the  task  of  in- 
structing the  people,  the  artists  aimed  at  a 
truthful  representation  of  their  subject  rather 
than  at  technical  skill;  and  on  this  account 
their  art,  imperfect  and  conventional  as  it 
was,  has  an  impreseiveness  of  character  which 
the  works  produced  during  the  splendid  era 
of  Raphael  fail  to  present.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury painting  advanced  very  considerably,  and 
toward  its  dose  Florence,  under  the  munifi- 
cent sway  of  the  Medici,  became  one  of  the 
most  splendid  art  capitals  of  any  age.  Pie- 
tro  delta  Francesca  and  Paolo  Ucoello  devel- 
oped the  science  of  perspective,  and  Maso- 
lino  da  Panicale  that  of  chiaroscuro.  The  pro- 
ductions of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  sculptor  of 
the  famous  gates  of  San  Giovanni  in  Florence, 
also  gave  new  vigor  to  the  imitative  principles 
established  by  Giotto ;  and  to  his  infiuence  per- 
haps the  peculiar  excellence  of  Florentine  art 
may  be  traced.  But  to  Masacdo,  who  dis- 
carded the  conventional  types  of  the  human 
form  and  made  his  studies  directly  from  life,  is 
due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  great  era  of 
the  pictorial  art  of  this  century ;  and  until  near 
the  time  of  Raphael  his  conceptions  of  form 
remained  the  standard.  Contemporary  with 
or  immediately  succeeding  him  were  Fra  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  less  distinguished  for  any 
external  quality  of  art  than  for  the  deep  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  his  works ;  Filippo  Lippi, 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  natural- 
istic as  distinguished  from  the  mystical  school, 
as  that  class  of  masters  has  been  called  who 
made  religion  the  end  and  object  of  their  art ; 


Benozzo  Gozzoli;  Filippino  Lippi;  Antonio 
PoUijuolo,  the  first  who  studied  the  dead 
subject  for  the  purposes  of  desi^ ;  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  the  master  of  Michel  Angelo; 
Cosimo  Rosselli,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Lnca  Sig- 
norelli,  Andrea  Verocchio,  and  Ajidrea  Cas- 
tagno,  one  of  the  first  who  practised  oil 
punting  after  the  maimer  of  the  Van  Eycks. 
With  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  master  accomplish- 
ed in  many  arts  beside  painting,  commences 
another  epoch,  in  which  Masaccio^s  concep- 
tions of  form  were  combined  with  dramatio 
compositions,  with  local  color,  and  with  light 
and  shade,  as  illustrated  in  the  famous  ^*  I^ 
Supper^*  in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Gra- 
zie  at  Milan.  The  earnest,  simple  faith,  and  the 
spiritual  treatment  of  the  early  pmnters  now 
gave  way  in  a  measure  to  the  realistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  Less  was  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  feelings,  and  in  place  of  sacred  history 
and  legends  of  the  church,  pagan  mythology, 
with  its  sensuous  allurements,  began  to  afiford 
subjects  to  the  painter.  As  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  tech- 
nical exceUence  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
highest  point,  and  increasing  wealth  and  lux- 
ury multiplied  the  production  of  pictures 
for  private  purposes.  The  painter  was  no 
longer  a  public  teacher  of  rehgion  or  morals, 
as  in  the  days  of  Giotto  or  Orcagna;  and  as 
his  public  ftmctions  were  superseded  by  his 

Srivate  ones,  the  art  began  to  decline.  Un- 
oubtedly,  however,  the  very  perfection  at- 
tained contributed  materially  to  this  result. 
Contemporary  Florentine  masters  of  this  pe- 
riod were  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  both  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  preemi- 
nent as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  The 
latter  neglected  illusive  effects,  despised  oU 
painting,  and  aimed  at  the  expression  of  life 
and  power  through  action  and  movement;  and 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  which  he  gave 
to  the  definition  of  form,  the  result  doubtless 
of  his  cultivation  of  the  three  sister  arts,  made 
the  development  of  physical  qualities  tnence- 
forth  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Florentine 
school.  Of  the  daring  heights  to  which  he  at- 
tained in  his  efforts  toward  grandeur  of  form 
and  sublimity  of  expression,  uie  firescoes  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  affora  a  memorable  illustration ; 
although  here,  side  by  side  with  his  prophets 
and  sibyls,  looking  **like  beings  to  whom  God 
has  spoken  and  who  have  never  since  ceased 
meditating  on  the  awful  voice,^*  are  groups  and 
single  figures  of  such  startling  novelty  of  ex- 
pr^on  and  action  as  to  constitute  a  legacy  of 
questionable  value  to  the  student  of  form.  His 
influence  was  overwhelming  in  Florence,  and 
almost  every  artist  who  came  within  its  reach 
lost  his  individuality,  and  in  attempting  to 
follow  him  only  debased  art  and  proved  his 
own  mediocrity.  Some,  however,  were  ex- 
cellent painters,  including  Daniele  di  Yol- 
terra, celebrated  for  hb  "Descent  from  the 
Cross;"   Yasari,   the    biographer  of  Italian 
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artists;  Sebastian  del  Piombo;  the  Zaccari, 
and  Angelo  Bronzino.  Daring  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  16th  century  the  grand  climax  of 
art  was  reached,  and  within  that  period  the 
greatest  painters  of  modem  times  flourished 
together,  exercising  in  some  sort  a  reciprocal 
influence,  but  each  working  out  his  own  pecu- 
liar aims.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
steady  decline  was  discernible,  not  in  Florence 
alone,  but  all  over  Italy,  Venice  perhaps  ex- 
cepted ;  and  as  the  great  masters  one  by  one 
dropped  ofl^  they  were  succeeded  by  crowds 
of  servile  mannerists,  who  painted  rapidly  and 
carelessly  to  meet  the  increasing  and  not  very 
discriminating  demand  for  pictures,  and  whose 
works,  eVen  when  devoted  to  sacred  subjects, 
had  in  them  *^  more  of  earth  than  of  heaven  J' 
"  We  paint  six  pictures  in  a  year,"  says  Va- 
sari,  "  while  the  earlier  masters  took  six  years 
to  a  picture :"  a  remark  which  his  own  prac- 
tice strikinglv  illustrated.  The  latter  part  of 
the  century,  however,  witnessed  a  fresh  devel- 
opment in  the  Florentine  school,  and  Ludovico 
Cfardi,  called  Cigoli,  introduced  a  new  style, 
distinguished  by  carefiil  drawing  and  brilliant 
colorinff ;  but  few  names  of  note  occur  among 
his  followers,  except  that  of  Oarlo  Dolce,  a 
careful  painter  of  female  heads.  Pietro  di 
Cortona  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
introduced  a  florid,  ornamental  style  of  fresco 
painting,  the  followers  of  which  were  called 
by  the  Italians  the  maehiniati.  Little  can  be 
said  of  Florentine  painting  after  this. — ^Paint- 
ing seems  to  have  made  little  progress  in  Yen- 
ice  previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto,  and  during 
the  14th  century  no  works  of  anv  considerable 
importance  were  produced.  The  little  island  of 
Murano  may  be  considered  the  nursery  of  Vene- 
tian art,  and  the  Vivarini,  a  family  of  painters 
who  lived  there,  its  first  exemplars.  Commer- 
cial intercourse  had  familiarized  them  with  the 
works  of  German  and  Flemish  painters,  the 
rich  and  vivid  coloring  of  which  was  readily- 
adopted  by  contemporary  Venetian  artists,  al- 
though until  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury they  designed  with  an  antique  severity 
borrowed  from  their  neighbors  the  Paduans. 
Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini,  sons  of  Jacopo 
Bellini,  were  the  first  great  artists  of  Uie  school, 
as  they  were  among  the  first  in  Italy  to  substi- 
tute oil  painting  for  distemper.  With  a  ten- 
dency to  elaborate  finish,  and  a  dry  though 
correct  manner,  their  works  are  distinguished 
by  swe^itness  and  purity  of  expression,  and 
afford  a  foretaste  of  that  rich  coloring  which 
subsequently  became  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Venetian  art,  and  which  reflected  the  cheer- 
ful and  festive  spirit  of  the  people.  With  the 
opening  of  the  16th  centurv  commenced  a  new 
epoch  m  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the 
genius  of  two  scholars  of  the  Bellini,  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  created  a  style  in  which  a  bold  and 
decided  handling,  and  a  ^^  golden  glow"  of 
color,  with  great  truthfulness  of  detau  in  land- 
scape, draperies,  and  other  accessories,  were 
marked  features.    The  former  died  early,  but 


Titian,  who  long  survirad  hii  graat  < 
raries  of  the  early  part  of  the  oatary,  rwd 
the  summit  of  hb  art  in  hiiCory,  laBifaeaai.fl 
portraiture,  and  ttamped  the  aebool  d  VtBtn 
as  inoontestably  the  first  in  color.  And*  ftna 
portraiture,  in  which  he  had  no  rhral,  W  wm 
perhaps  greatest  in  his  rfiprtacintatioas  ii  Ua 
naked  female  form*  Among  hk  hnkators  wot 
Andrea  Schiavone  and  AUtanilrn  BcavkBa* 
called  nMorettodi  Brescia.  In  the  ktiar  ImV 
of  the  century  flourished  8  other  Msatcrm  aan»- 
ly  less  illustrious  than  Titian,  tul,  Jaeopel^ 
busti,  oaUed  Tintoretto,  Paolo  GM^ivi  i  "  ' 
Veronese,  and  Jaoopo  da  Ponte,  calkd  Bsa 
the  first  one  of  the  most  vigofooa 
of  painters,  but  unequal  in  his  i 
the  second  a  consummate  master  ef 
delighting  in  scenes  of  feattTo 
splendor,  with  rich  oostumea  and  i 
and  the  third  the  earliest  and  one  d  tk$  letf 
of  the  Italian  painters  of  genre,  Tl»c  trm  T«> 
netian  style  of  these  mastera  dcterionafd  ■ 
the  hands  of  their  snooeason,  aad  the  «■!•* 
^uent  hist(»7  of  the  school  ia  unuried  hf  s 
smgle  great  name,  though  artiaU  dmerk  wen 
not  uncommon. — Intimately  comneeud  wkk  ^ 
history  of  the  early  Venetian 


of  Padua,  to  which  airesh  impaks  wm  pnm 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  ctatnj  kj  fn»- 
cesco  Squarcione,  whoee  collectkaef  iiielap 
and  oasts  from  the  antk^ne  greatly  yiiMrtiid 
the  cultivation  of  form,  and  infhwace^  the  «i 
throughout  northern  Italy.  Jaoopo  FiBai,  rf 
Venice,  acquired  there  hia  pe<*iihar  dry  bsk- 
ner ;  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  toe  great  wt  faaMsr 
that  had  appeared  in  the  north  of  Itriy  i^  is 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  waa  its  artl 
eminent  pupU.  The  latter,  distlngaislfcfid  far  to 
severely  classic  and  statuesqoe  dceiga,  kamkd 
the  Mantuan  school,  which  nro^Med  anny  of 
the  most  funous  painters  of  Lombardy,— ttt 
Boman  school  may  be  said  to  have  sfffvagA- 
rectly  from  the  Umbrian,  so  called  fren  tht  m^ 
dent  district  of  Umbria,  within  tlie  l^tatf 
which  its  artists  practised  their  voeatka.  Ds 
region  was  secluded  and  the  inhiWiali  i» 
markable  for  religions  enthuaiaflB;  whrne^tat- 
htiips  the  spiritual,  almost  ascetic,  ^yle  J  to 
early  painters.  The  most  disttagni^ed  ^aetf 
these  were  Piero  Cavallini,  G^itfle  da  Falriaa 
(whose  style  Michel  Angdo  declared  wm  At 
his  name,  gentile\BD.d  Piero  della  Fraaaaia 
after  whom  came  Pietro  PemgiDo  (bora  m  U«k 
died  in  1524),  by  far  the  beat  painter  el  to 
school  up  to  his  time,  and  whoee  style,  tl 
wanting  in  vigor,  waa  distingnisbed  ^"^ 
grace,  and  tenderness  of  expression.  HIa  i 
ars  were  numerous,  including  Pint»toli% 
Andrea  Luigi,  called  L'Ingegno,  Lo  Sfap^ 
and  above  aU  Baphael  (Ba&elle  BanaedTr- 
bino),  whose  fame  haa  overshadowed  the  i 
Of  the  various  excellences  of  this 
man,  who.  dying  at  the  age  of  37,  kft  tto  | 
est  name  by  general  cooaent  in  i  ' 
ing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  q)eak  at  iMglh'Wf*. 
He  has  been  described  as  **  theitit  < ' 
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for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  history  nnri- 
valled;  for  fidelity  in  portrait  nnsurpasaed; 
who  has  never  heen  approached  in  propriety 
of  inTention,  compontion,  or  expression ;  who 
is  almost  without  a  rival  in  desi^ ;  and  in  snh- 
limity  and  grandeur  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo 
idone."  In  separate  qualities  he  may  have  heen 
equalled  by  some  contemporary  painters,  and 
in  colorf  which  he  regarded  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end  in  painting,  he  was  inferior  to  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  his  Ha- 
douias  and  holy  fiunilies,  his  great  altarpieces 
and  his  cartoons  nevertheless  represent  the 
hij^iest  efforts  of  modem  art,  and  have  made 
his  style  not  that  of  Rome  alone,  but  of  the 
world.  Raphael  had  numerous  scholars,  who 
imitated  him  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
some  of  whom  assisted  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  frescoes.  But  after  his  death  most  of 
those  who  had  original  genius  deviated  into 
exaggerations  and  insipidities,  and  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  the  noble  grace  and  power  of  their 
master.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable 
de  Bourbon  in  1527  caused  the  dispersion  of 
his  followers  then  in  the  city,  who  carried  into 
all  parts  of  Italy  a  spurious  style,  miscalled  the 
'^Baphaelesque."  His  best  sdiolars  were  Giu- 
lio  Bomano,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  for 
original  power,  but  of  a  far  lower  order  of  mind 
than  his  master ;  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  called 
n  Fattore;  Perino  del  Vaga;*  Giovanni  da 
Udioe ;  Polidoro  da  Oaravaggio ;  Pellegrino  da 
Modena;  Bartolommeo  Rameuffhi,  callea  II  Ba- 
gnacavallo ;  and  Benvenuto  TiaL,  called  H  Garo- 
Mo,  Primaticcio,  Nicolo  del  Abate,  and  Tibal- 
di  also  acquired  the  Roman  style  of  Raphael, 
which  they  carried  into  France  and  Spain. 
The  execution  by  Michel  Angelo  of  the  **Last 
Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  chapel  in  1541  pro- 
duced a  crowd  of  feeble  imitators  of  his  style, 
after  whom  came  Giuseppe  Cesari  d' Arpino  ana 
IGchel  Angelo  Oaravaggio,  the  former  repre- 
senting the  machinUti  and  the  latter  the  ten^ 
hrm  or  naturtdisti,  whose  style,  though  not 
deficient  in  x>ower,  was  founded  on  mere  natu- 
ral imitation,  and  was  characterized  by  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity.  These  were  succeeded  by 
the  Oarracci  and  their  followers,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  17th  century ;  and  in  the  18th 
the  history  of  the  art  closes  with  Andrea  Sac- 
chi,  Carlo  Haratti,  and  Raphael  Mengs,  the 
first  a  painter  of  merit,  the  last  two  academic 
and  mannered. — ^The  Bolognese  school,  though 
claiming  to  share  with  those  of  Tuscany,  Rome, 
and  Venice  the  honor  of  bringing  about  the 
revival  of  painting,  presents  no  name  of  great 
importance  until  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
when  Fnmcesco  Francia,  a  painter  of  genuine 
religious  sentiment,  and  the  friend  of  Raphael, 
fiourished.  His  influence  was  only  temporary, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1585  that  the  school 
witnessed  its  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  Ludovico,  Agostmo,  and  Annibale 
Oarracci  of  their  celebrated  academy,  called, 
from  the  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted, 
the  ecleotio  school  of  Bologna,  and  the  fdnda- 
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mental  idea  of  which  was  to  combine  the 
closest  study  of  nature  with  the  imitation  of 
the  best  ouidities  of  the  old  masters.  The  Oar- 
racci and  their  chief  scholars,  Domenichino, 
Guido  Reni,  Lanfranco,  Albani,  and  Guercino, 
extended  their  influence  throughout  Italy ;  but 
their  efforts  tended  to  substitute  academic  tarae- 
ness  for  what  little  originality  survived  the  de- 
cline of  painting,  and  their  style,  though  fre- 
ouently  admirable  as  illustrated  by  themselves, 
aid  not  long  survive  them.  Their  greatest 
merit  perhaps  consisted  in  the  attention  they 
ffave  to  landscape. — Of  the  schools  of  northern 
Italy,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  most 
noted  was  that  of  Parma,  the  great  ornament 
of  which  was  Antonio  Allegri,  imown  as  Oor- 
reggio,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury brought  the  art  of  chiaroscuro  and  relief 
to  perfection.  One  of  his  chief  characteristics 
was  a  winning  softness  and  grace,  tending  in 
some  instances  toward  affectation;  and  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  tendencv  are  viable 
in  the  won»  of  Francesco  Mazzola,  called  n 
Parmk^o,  otherwise  an  excellent  painter,  and 
after  Oorregno  the  best  artist  of  the  school. — 
At  Milan  a  flourishing  school  was  established 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  executed  there  some 
of  his  finest  works.  About  the  conmienoement 
of  the  17th  centurv  the  Procaccini  founded  an 
eclectic  school  in  Milan. — ^The  school  of  Naples 
claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Florence, 
but  no  name  of  iniportance  occurs  until  the 
17th  century,  when  Giuseppe  Ribera,  called  Lo 
8pagnoletto,  and  8alvator  Rosa,  both  leading 
painters  of  the  naturaUsH,  flourished.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  of 
landscape  painters,  but  even  in  this  class  of 
works  reflects  the  coarse  feeling  of  his  school 
The  last  Neapolitan  painter  of  eminence  was 
Luca  Giordano,  called,  from  his  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution, Fa  Presto. — ^Although  painting  in  (Ger- 
many can  be  traced  back  to  the  Oarlovingian 
period,  little  is  known  of  the  productions  of  its 
artists,  the  missal  illuminators  excepted,  pre- 
vious to  the  Idth  century.  During  the  latter 
half  of  ^e  14th  century,  imder  Meister  Wilhelm, 
or  William  of  Oologne,  who,  according  to  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  was  "  the  best  painter 
in  all  German  lands,  and  painted  all  sorts  of 
men  as  if  they  were  alive."  the  school  of  Oo- 
logne acquirea  considerable  repute.  The  pic- 
tures in  Ooloffne  attributed  to  this  master  and  to 
his  scholar,  Meister  Stephan,  notwithstanding  a 
€k)thic  hardness  peculiar  to  all  mediieval  Qer- 
man  art,  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color- 
ing, careftd  finish,  and  deep  religious  sentiment. 
Oontemporary  schools  flourished  in  Nuremberff 
and  W^tphflJia.  The  16th  century  witnessed 
the  culmination  of  Ckrman  art  in  the  person  of 
Albrecht  Dftrer,  the  scholar  of  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth of  Nuremberg,  and  almost  equally  dia- 
tinguished  as  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver, 
though  now  chiefly  known  in  the  last  capacity. 
Lucas  Oranach  about  the  same  time  headed 
tiie  contemporary  school  of  Saxony,  and  en- 
Joyed  almost  as  great  a  reputation  as  IXlrer 
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himselfl  Other  painters  of  the  period  were  AI- 
brecht  Altdorf^',  a  scholar  of  Dtirer,  Matthias 
Grunewidd,  Hans  Burgkmair,  and  partionlarlj 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  in  whom  the  old 
medieval  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  relieved  bj 
freer  conceptions  of  nature  and  a  purer  sense 
of  physical  beauty,  while  the  characteristic 
German  style  is  retained.  After  1527  his  his- 
tory belongs  to  England.  Subse(|uently  the 
Germans  became  imitators  of  the  Netherlands 
ish  and  Italian  eclectic  schools,  and  previous 
to  the  19th  century  few  names  of  note  occur 
among  them.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century  a  remarkable  revival  was  com- 
menced by  a  number  of  young  German  paint- 
ers assembled  in  Home,  the  leading  motive  of 
which  was  a  protest  against  the  effete  academic 
generalization  under  which  art  languished. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  mystical 
school,  which,  xmder  the  lead  of  Overbeck,  has 
attempted  to  revive  the  sentimental,  ascetic  art 
of  the  14th  century ;  and  of  another  more  pure- 
ly Teutonic,  whose  leaders,  Cornelius,  Kaul- 
bach,  Hess,  and  Schnorr,  have  idealized  history 
with  considerable  success.  Leasing,  Bende- 
mann,  and  others  instituted  a  reaction  against 
the  severe  ecclesiasticism  of  Overbeck,  and 
formed  a  separate  school,  the  chief  seat  of 
which  is  Btl^ldorf.  Accounts  of  these  move- 
ments and  of  their  instigators  will  bo  found 
among  the  biographical  articles  of  this  work. 
— ^The  Flemish  school  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  15th  century,  when  Hu- 
bert and  Jan  van  Eyck  established  themselves 
at  Bruges,  and  drew  around  them  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  northern  Europe.  IHgnity  and 
strength,  combined  with  a  close  imitation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  were  the  characteristics  of  their 
style,  as  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  polyp- 
tych  painted  by  them  for  the  church  of  St.  Ba- 
von,  Ghent.  This  work  presents  also  some  of 
the  first  successful  attempts  at  landscape  paint- 
ing. To  Hubert  Van  Eyck  is  due  the  discovery, 
not  of  oil  painting,  which  was  practised  with 
more  or  less  skill  for  2  or  8  centuries  before 
his  time,  but  of  a  drying  varnish,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  n^ore  suitable  for  mixing  with 
pigments  than  any  vehicle  previously  known. 
The  new  method  was  adopted  by  northern 
artists  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century,  and  was  about  1450  carried  into  Italy 
by  Antonello  da  Messina.  Among  the  scholars 
and  successors  of  the  Yan  Eycks  were  Boger 
of  Bruges,  Hans  HemHng  or  Memling,  perhaps 
the  best  painter  of  the  school,  and  Jan  Mabuse. 
A  contemporary  school  flourished  at  Antwerp, 
which  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury produced  at  least  two  firstrate  artists, 
Quentin  Mat^  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  to 
whom  succeeded  a  crowd  of  imitators  of  the 
Italians,  whose  efforts  in  design  were  worth- 
leas,  but  who  transplanted  into  the  Netherlands 
;the  true  Venetian  coloring.  With  the  17th 
century  commenced  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  Flemish  school,  during  which  the  genius 
of  Peter  Paul  Babens,  whom  Haydon  charac- 


terizes as  **  a  ffiant  of  execoltoti  mad  hn^  wk^ 
lenoe  of  brush,  and  brilUaiit  color  and  4ariaf 
composition,"  revived  the  old  glork*  «^  FW- 
ence  and  Venice.    Physical  eocri^  aad  U 
were  his  characteristica,  and  tbew  mm  tm- 
fleeted  with    exaggerated   coaneBcas  fca  thm 
works  of  Jordaens^Gaspar  de  Grayer,  and  c 
of  his  followers,  who  form  what 
the  school  of  Brabant     Anthony  Vas^vka. 
his  most  illustrious  scholar,  howercr. 
with  more   elegance   ihtm   bk 
brought  portraiture  to  the  hifdbcit  i 
Painting  languiahed  in  the  Kelheris&4* 
the  latter  part  of  the  iTth  ceniiny.  b«i«  i 
other  parts  of  Europe,  has  within  tkc 
centuiy  experienced  a  revival,  wbidi  vID  U 
productive  of  good  resolta.  The  art  b  new  nr- 
sued  with  success  by  Wu>per%  De  Fawfr.  4adU 
lait,  Verboeckhoven,  and  other  Belgiaa  arOM. 
G^allait  especially  ranks  among  the  Ibit  erf' Bv«f 
historical  painters. — ^The  Dutch  school  smbb 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Fkmkk  nok 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  centory,  when  a^erm 
liar  reaction  firom  the  mannered  ityieorf'the  Bi- 
ters of  the  preceding  century  wmtafttud  tedf 
in  Holland.    This  movement  was  htarfed  hf 
Paul  Bembrandt  van  Byn,  a  maa  cfmrng^hrp^' 
niuB,  who  took  up  a  hostile  posiliaa  agaiHt  tW 
study  of  the  ideial,  and  delibentciT  i^ 
on  the  principle  of  imitating  vajpr 
The  ugliness  of  his  models,  aek^ted  sipMiitH 


to  show  what  obstacles  he  could 
however  more  than  redeemed  by  i 
fects  of  light  and  shade,  and  thro«ifEh  hji  ma^ 
and  coarse  design  shines  the  individnality  ci  a 
gloomy  and  original  mind.  Hk  fltTW.ca3ii 
by  Eugler  the  *'  phantasmagoric,^  waa  the  wy 
opposite  of  that  of  Bnbens,  and  in  haim^ 
and  history  severed  the  Dutch  acftkod  €*m- 
pletely  from  that  of  Brabant.  RcmbraHk  kai 
some  eminent  scholars,  inclodiDg  K.  vaa  Bcifo^ 
Eeckhout,  P.  de  Eoninck,  F.  Bol,  and  Xkus 
Maas.  Contemporary  with  Benibraiidl  iser- 
ished  a  class  of  painters  of  renarkalt^  a«ift 
as  colorists,  and  well  versed  in  tbe  trrjfcnini  W 
their  art,  who  cultivated  what  fa  called  ftmmK 
and  BO  greatly  excelled  in  this  departstfa  m 
to  justify  the  remaris  that  **ftmrm  mi  tW 
Dutch  style  are  almost  ^ynonymoea.*' 
pictures  are  generally  of  smidl  ataa^  aari 
characterized  by  minute  and  exact  mimi 
of  familiar  and  frequently  of  Tolfcar  mtk^m 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  these^  «/*  vfai^ 
we  can  only  give  the  namea  here,  wen  Prtar 
Breughel  and  hu  sons  Hell  Breoghel*  ■&  < 
frt>m  the  diabolical  character  of  his  ' 
and  Velvet  Breughel,  famous  for  his  m 
ling ;  David  Teniers,  the  elder  and  the ; 
the  latter  a  distinguished  painter  of  low  Ub. 
Adrian  van  Ostade,  Adrian  Bnnwcr«  sad  2^a 
8teen,  equally  celebrated  in  the  sam*  dif«^ 
ment ;  Gerard  Terburg,  Gerard  Dosiw,  Gaintt 
Metzu,  and  Franciscus  Mieria»  eminent  pt^s^ra 
of  genteel  life.  About  the  aaiae  time  Iwlw  aye 
painting  became  developed  amooK  t>e  W'.k 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  gtAacaDy  vr.  a 
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purer  taste  than  gmrt,  Paul  Brll  caught  the 
Italian  spirit  from  painting  in  Italf,  and  Jan 
and  Anareas  Both,  Pjnaoker,  Albert  Ouyp, 
Nloolas  Berghem,  Jan  Miel,  Earel  Digardik 
and  Adrian  van  der  Velde  onltivated  an  ideal 
or  pastoral  style  with  eminent  snocess.  Jacob 
Raysdael,  Minderhont  Hobbema,  and  Antony 
Waterloo  excelled  in  vivid  and  natnral  imi- 
tations of  native  scenery,  without  aiming  at 
ideal  beanty;  William  van  der  Velde  the 
younger  and  L.  Baokhnysen  in  marine  views ; 
PhUip  Woavermans  in  hunting  parties;  and 
Panl  Potter  in  landscapes  with  cattle  and 
figures.  Snyders,  the  friend  of  Rubens,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  the  animal  pamters,  may 
be  mentioned  here ;  also  Hondekoeter,  a  paint- 
er of  poultry ;  and  De  Heem,  Rachel  Ruysch^ 
and  Van  Huysum,  celebrated  for  their  fruit 
and  flower  pieces.  A  few  of  these  lived  into 
the  18th  century,  but  before  that  time  the  art 
had  lost  moat  of  its  vitality. — ^The  Spanish 
school  stands  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  art 
in  the  uniformly  religious  and  ascetic  character 
of  its  productions.  A  rigid  code  of  rules,  es- 
tablished by  eoclesiatical  authority,  prescribed 
the  method  of  treatment  when  sacred  subjects 
were  selected,  and  the  strong  Oatholic  feeling 
of  the  artists  led  them  to  give  an  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  to  this  class  of  subjects.  Paint- 
ing can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  exist- 
ence in  the  Spanish  peninsula  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  17th  that  the  school  had  any  other  than 
a  local  reputation.  The  visit  of  some  Flemish 
artists  in  tiie  15th  century,  and  somewhat  later 
of  Titian  and  other  Italian  masters,  gave  the 
native  painters  their  first  practical  ideas  of 
color  and  design.  In  the  16th  century  schools 
were  already  established  in  Castile,  Valencia, 
Seville,  and  elsewhere,  that  of  Seville  being  p^- 
haps  the  most  distinguished.  Among  the  emi- 
nent painters  connected  with  them  were  Anto- 
nio del  Rincon,  Luis  de  Vargas,  Luis  de  Morales, 
Vinoente  Joanes,  sometimes  called  the  Span- 
ish Raphael,  Pablo  de  Oespedes,  and  Juan  de  las 
Roelas,  most  of  whom  studied  in  Italy,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  16th  century ;  Francisco  Pacheco ; 
Alonso  Oano,  eminent  as  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect;  Francisco  Zurbaran,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  Oaravag- 
gio ;  and  Diego  Velasquez  de  Silva  and  Barto- 
lom6  £steban  Murillo,  who  diare  the  honor 
of  making  Spanish  art  known  and  admired  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  character- 
istics of  their  styles  are  described  in  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  them.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the.  18th  century  Spain  has  produced 
no  painters  of  eminence. — Painting  was  prac- 
tised in  France  as  early  as  the  time  of  Oharle- 
magne,  but  nothing  Uke  a  national  school  can 
be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  until  after  the 
visit  of  Primaticcio  and  other  Italian  artists,  at 
the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  Simon  Vouet,  who 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  received  an  Italian  education,  and  is 
considered  the  master  and  model  of  the  suc- 


ceeding generation  of  French  painters.  Oon- 
temporary  with  him  were  Nicolas  Poussin, 
eminent  for  the  classic  spirit  of  his  composi- 
tions and  his  landscapes;  Graspar  Poussin,  also 
eminent  in  landscape ;  Claude  Gel6e,  a  master 
of  atrial  perspective,  as  of  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  landscape  painting:  and  S6bastien 
Bourdon.  All  of  these,  though  French  by  birth, 
practised  their  art  and  passed  most  of  their 
lives  in  Italy.  Eustache  Le  Sueur  and  Charles 
Le  Brun  were  the  most  eminent  of  Vouet^s 
scholars,  the  latter,  an  artist  of  merit  despite 
his  affectation  of  manner  and  violations  of 
taste,  being  the  punter  of  many  of  the  immense 

gictures  at  VeraaiUes  which  testify  to  the  van- 
y  and  extravagance  of  Louis  aTV.  In  the 
succeeding  reign  Antoine  Watteau  painted  ^^ 
galarUei  with  grace  and  effect ;  Joseph  Vemet 
was  noted  as  a  marine  painter ;  and  somewhat 
later  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze  obtained  a  unique 
reputation  for  his  female  heads  and  charmmg 
representations  of  domestic  life.  Painting 
steadily  deteriorated  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century,  until  restored  to  a  temporary 
vitality  about  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion by  Jacques  Louis  David,  whose  style,  known 
as  the  *^  classic,"  though  dry,  pedantic,  and  de- 
ficient in  true  expression,  showed  considerable 
mastery  of  form,  and  was  followed  by  Gu^rin, 
Drouais,  and  a  numerous  band  of  scholars. 
Gros  first  broke  away  from  this  "morbid  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
and  with  G^ricault  and  others  inaugurated  the 
system  of  painting  from  nature,  whence  ori^- 
nated  the  modem  French  school,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  which  are  Leopold 
Robert;  Paul  Delaroche,  one  of  the  chief 
painters  of  history  of  the  present  century ;  Ary 
Dcheffer,  singularly  pure  and  severe  in  his  ideal 
conceptions ;  Horace  Vemet,  unrivalled  in  bat- 
tie  pieces ;  Delacroix,  Ingres,  and  Couture ;  Rosa 
Bonheur,  whose  horses  and  cattle  are  among 
the  best  ever  painted;  Troyon,  excellent  in 
landscape;  and  £douu^  Fi^re,  Chavet,  and 
Meissonier,  eminent  in  different  departments  of 
genre,— Oi  painting  in  England  uttie  can  be 
said  previous  to  the  18th  century.  Jan  Mabuse, 
Holbein,  Sir  Anthony  More,  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  other  continental  painters, 
had  during  the  two  previous  centuries  succes- 
sively practised  their  art  there,  principally  in 
the  department  of  portraiture ;  but  theur  infiu- 
ence  was  unavailing  to  form  a  national  school. 
The  few  native  artists  of  note  who  fiourished 
within  this  period,  including  Billiard,  Isaac  and 
Peter  Oliver,  miniature  painters,  and  Dob- 
son,  Nicholas  Stone,  and  Jameson,  called  the 
"Scottish  Vandyke,"  were  portrait  painters, 
and  that  branch  of  painting  alone  received  en- 
couragement. The  first  important  historical 
works  by  an  English  artist  were  the  frescoes 
executed  by  Sir  James  Thomhill  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  but  his 
illustrious  son-in-law,  William  Hogarth,  the 
great  satirical  painter  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  painters  of  any  age,  is  the 
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first  name  of  note  in  the  historj  of  Britiah  art. 
He  had  however  but  little  direct  inflaenoe  upon 
the  artists  of  his  time,  and  the  honor  of  found- 
ing the  modem  Engush  school  belongs  to  Sir 
Joshua  KeynoldSy  excellent  in  portraiture  and 
history,  and  preeminent  as  a  oolorist.  His  con- 
temporary and  riyaL  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
often  equalled  him  in  portraits,  but  is  better 
known  as  the  first  of  a  line  of  landscape  paint- 
ers whose  works  would  adorn  the  art  of  any 
epoch.  Among  other  painters  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  were 
Richfuti  Wilson,  eminent  in  landscape;  Barry, 
Opie,  Northcote,  Fuseli,  Copley,  and  West,  his- 
torical and  portrait  painters,  the  last  two  being 
natives  of  America.  The  influence  of  Reynolds 
upon  the  succeeding  generation  of  painters  is 
shown  in  the  strong  bias  for  color  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
English  school.  Li  the  first  <]uarter  of  the 
present  century  flourished  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Hoppner,  Raebum,  and  Jackson,  portrait 
painters ;  Wilkie,  the  best  painter  of  low  life 
EngUmd  has  produced;  Havdon,  a  historical 
painter  ofgemus,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism  and 
egotism;  £t^,  a  vigorous  colorist;  Turner, 
the  most  original  and  imaginative,  perhaps,  of 
landscape  painters;  Constable,  Caloott,  W.  Col- 
lins, Morlimd,  Nasmyth,  Bonington,  eminent  in 
the  same  department ;  and  John  Martin,  whose 
arclutectural  extravagances  and  exaggerated 
effects  of  light  and  ihade  had  a  brief  popu- 
larity. During  the  same  period  genre  was  cul- 
tivated by  Bii^d,  Smirke,  Stothard,  and  many 
others,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Cooper,  Mulready, 
Maclise,  Eastlake,  Redgrave,  E.  M.  Ward,  Web- 
ster, Hamilton,  Cope,  three,  C.  Landseer,  J.  R. 
Herbert,  Horsley,  W.  J.  Muller,  Frith,  Faed, 
and  many  others,  most  of  whom  have  also 
painted  history  and  landscape  with  success. 
Among  prominent  landscape  painters  of  the 
.present  day  are  Creswick,  Stanneld,  D.  Roberts, 
James  Wi^,  Linnell,  and  F.  Lee.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  occupies  a  peculiar  and  prominent 
position  as  a  painter  of  dogs  and  animals  of  the 
chase.  The  Bridsh  school  of  water  color  paint- 
ing, founded  by  Paul  Sandby  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  department  of  landscape  has  produced 
worka  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  oil 
painters.  Among  its  chief  artists  are  Turner, 
iVout,  Copley,  Fielding,  Roberts,  W.  Hunt, 
Lewis,  Cattermole,  Cox,  Absolon,  Corbould, 
Nash,  and  Stanfield.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury has  arisen  a  peculiar  school,  styling  itself 
the  **  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,^^  and  rep- 
resented by  William  Holman  Hunt,  Millais, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  some  others,  who, 
according  to  their  most  eameat  advocate, 
Ruskin,  **  oppose  themselves  to  the  modem 
system  of  teaching,  and  paint  nature  as  it  ia 
around  them,  wiih  the  help  of  modem  science, 
and  with  the  eameatness  of  the  men  of  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries.*^ — For  information  concern- 
ing the  chief  depositories  of  paintings  in  £ar<^>e, 


the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artiele  1 
Painting  made  little  progreos  in  the 
Btatesprevious to  the  preaent  eeotnry.  ^*#^ 
min  West,  a  native  of  PennayWania,  mad  m 
second  presklent  of  the  Britiah  royal  aeaicBT, 
gained  all  his  reputation  abroad ;  and  Coplsy, 
Uiough  he  left  many  admiral^  portrvto  m 
America,  esUblished  himeelf  in  Eadbad  be- 
fore the  revolution,  and  prodoeed  ns  a«a 
important  worka  in  history  and  poctraitarr  k 
that  country.  Charlea  Wilson  Pcale  tmi  C«i 
John  Trumbull  were  the  first  natira  artiito  ti 
note  who  practised  their  art  to  any  i 
extent  at  home;  and  the  TmmbaO 
of  portraits  and  pieturea  iUustratiiig  ^ 
history,  at  New  Haven,  would  be  a 
contribution  to  the  art  of  any  natioo.  Ia  tW 
early  part  of  the  present  century  Malbcfte.  Gi- 
bert  Stuart,  and  Allaton  vindicated  thm 
of  America  to  the  posaeasion  of  tba  ' 
order  of  artistic  ability ;  the  fini  an  en 
miniature  painter,  the  aeoond  a  rival  d  fi^* 
nolds  in  portraiture,  and  the  third  an  iam^ 
ginative  painter  of  high  exodleoea  ia  sil 
walks  of  his  art.  About  the  aame  time  Jofca 
W.  Jarvis  and  Thomas  Sullv  held  a  h%k  rwak 
as  portrait  painters,  Vanderlyn  palntNl  Ui^arv 
with  suooees,  and  somewhat  later  Nawtoa  mm 
Leslie,  Americans  by  birth  or  yaiaarma,  m- 
tablished  themselves  in  Engjand  awl  baeaas 
celebrated  in  the  modem  KngHah  school  ef 
genre.  About  1825  Thomas  Cole  fonaded 
may  be  called  the  American  achool  oi  i 
scape  painting,  a  d^iartmeot  which  wai 
forth  cultivated  by  native  artiata  most 
sally  than  any  other.  The  wotkM  of  Oal^ 
though  not  remaricable  aa  fiteral  traaaoipii 
of  individual  forma,  are  charactering  by  a 
thoughtAil  morality,  and  a  t«Ddeiicy  to  w»- 
gory.  The  series  of  "The  Coorae  oT  ^  "  " 
and  "The  Voyage  of  Life"  a 
finest  specimens  of  American  arL  Co 
porary  with  Cole  or  immedialely 
him  were  Dou^ty,  Durand,  Inmaa,  aod  Flihcr, 
the  two  first  named  eminent  Sn  landarapat  sad 
the  third  the  first  American  painter  who  0r 
tempted  ^«fif»  with  anoeeas;  Rembrandt  PbAi 
Weir,  Huntington,  Rothermel  and  Pa^a^  bshH- 
ers  of  history,  landaom,  and  awirn;  aad  Iht 
last  named  distimraishea  aa  a  coloriil ;  NaafK 
Morse,  Ingham,  Harding,  and  Fraaer,  portnii 
painters.  Since  the  middle  of  the  eaataav 
landscape  painting  baa  received  an  aolh«  aad 
healthful  impulse,  and  no  artiata  Sn  any  F 
pean  school  ahow  more  talent  in  tbia  6 
ment  than  thoae  of  America.  Protnliiants 
the  latter  are  Church,  Kenaett,  G.  L.  Brovik 
Cropaey,  Chapman,  Gasilear,  W.  and  J.  M.  B«V 
Ifignot,  Gignoux,  Gififbrd,  Oohnan,  Cnmk 
Gay,  Innees,  Shattnek,  Hubbard,  Puu^blM. 
Dana,  and  many  othera,  incfaidittf  soaaa  mm- 
tioned  above.  The  works  of  aQ  of  tbass  «« 
oharacteriaed  by  close  imitaitiQii  of  naftara*  sad 
in  general  by  a  freedom  from  old  world  esa- 
ventionalisms.  Within  the  aame  period  gmn 
baa  been  onlthratad  with  coiMidarahIa  aaessM 
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by  If oimt»  LftDfft  Lambdin,  If  ay,  Ehninger,  Dar- 
lej,  Hoppin,  Blaavelt,  Eastman  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Hunt,  Edmonds,  and  others ;  and  portrait 
painting  hy  Healy,  Elliott,  Hicks,  Baker,  Stone, 
and  Staigg,  the  last  also  a  miniatorist.  Hays, 
Tait,  Betfd,  and  Hincklej  are  well  known  ani- 
mal painters.  History  has  oomparativelj  fewer 
followers,  and  that  department  receives  less 
^icouragement  than  either  of  the  preying. 
There  are  however  some  prominent  painters  of 
this  class,  including  Leutze,  a  pupil  of  the  Dtis- 
aeldorf  school,  Gray,  Powell,  Bossiter,  Terry, 
and  White. 

PAINTS,  coloring  substances  variously  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  may  be  spread  with  a 
bmsh  over  surfaces  of  wood,  paper,  canvas,  &c. 
The  name  may  properly  include  water  colors, 
which  are  mixtures  of  the  coloring  matters 
with  water  and  gum,  usually  prepared  in  the 
form  of  solid  cakes,  and  which  when  wetted 
with  water  and  rubbed  readily  impart  to  it  a 
portion  of  the  coloring  matter.  It  may  also 
include  the  colors  used  by  artists,  and  those 
preparations  employed  in  house  painting.  The 
former  are  distinguished  as  artists^  or  oil  paint- 
ers* colors,  and  the  latter  are  known  as  the 
common  paints.  The  sources  of  the  colors  of 
the  last  two  classes  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  same,  but  artists'  colors  are  more  va- 
rious and  in  general  much  the  more  carefully 
prepared.  The  secret  of  their  perfection  con- 
sists in  the  most  thorough  levigation  and 
grinding  by  long  continued  rubbing  between 
hard  surfaces.  By  this  means  their  lustre  and 
transparency  are  most  effectually  increased. 
We  can  only  give  a  very  general  description 
of  the  principal  colors  employed  by  artists. — 
Whites.  Flake  white  is  a  preparation  of  ceruse 
or  carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  excess 
of  the  oxide.  (See  Whttb  Lead.)  Silver 
white  (blanc  d*argent)  or  krems  white  is  the 
same  preparation  from  selected  scales  of  the 
purest  and  whitest  ceruse,  ground  for  an  un- 
usually long  time  with  particular  care.  These 
have  been  regarded  as  the  best  white  for  oil 
or  resin  vehicles,  when  pure;  but  they  are 
often  adulterated  with  pipe  clay,  sulphate  of 
bflJTtes,  chalk,  and  other  substances,  the  first 
two  of  which  may  be  detected  by  their  insolu- 
bility in  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid ;  and  they 
are  acted  on  and  tarnished  by  the  impure  gases 
oommon  in  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings,  par- 
ticularly those  lighted  by  gas.  They  are  con- 
seqnentiy  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  zinc  white, 
the  purest  variety  of  which,  known  as  snow 
white  (bkrne  de  neige),  possesses  the  good  with- 
oat  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  fiake 
white.  (See  Zino.)  Venice  white  is  prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  ceruse  and  sulphate  of 
barytes.  For  a  dense  ground  the  preparation 
known  as  Pattinson's  oxichloride  of  lead  is  ad- 
vantageously used. — FtfZ^MM  derived  from  vege- 
table sources,  as  gamboge,  are  not  durable, 
bleaching  in  the  light.  A  durable  yellow  of 
pale  canary  color  is  obtained  from  chromate 
of  strontian,  which  is  produced  by  adding  a 


solution  of  chloride  of  strontian  to  one  of  chro- 
mate of  potash.  Sulphuret  of  cadmium  forms 
a  rich  and  brilliant  orange,  also  permanent. 
The  oxides  of  iron,  in  the  native  ochres  or  the 
artificial  preparations,  furnish  a  variety  of 
shades  of  yellow,  as  well  as  of  red,  which  are 
among  the  most  durable  and  valuable  paints. 
The  native  ochres  properly  levigated  and  ground 
produce  such  a  variety  of  beautiftil  colors,  that 
there  is  little  inducement  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  preparations  of  this  description.  A 
great  variety  of  mineral  yellows  might  be 
named  whidi  possess  a  good  color  and  are 
more  or  less  used,  but  are  not  durable,  are  af- 
fected by  foul  air,  and  moreover  often  inju- 
riously afiect  other  colors  with  which  they 
come  in  contact  Such  are  the  chrome  yellow 
and  chrome  orange,  preparations  of  chromic 
acid  and  lead.  Naples  yellow,  a  compound  of 
unknown  composition,  but  said  to  contain  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  antimony,  and  according  to 
some  of  arsenic  also,  is  a  yellow  of  much  repu- 
tation, but  is  readily  tarnished  by  foul  gases, 
by  the  light,  and  even  by  contact  with  an  iron 
or  steel  spatula. — Beds,  Vegetable  substances, 
as  the  madders,  afiTord,  when  made  into  lakes 
with  earthy  bases,  rich  and  beautiful  colors ; 
but,  like  most  vegetable  colors,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  permanency.  The  more 
highly  oxidized  ochres  produce  very  valuable 
reds,  such  as  the  light  red  and  Indian  red. 
Venetian  red  is  an  inferior  sort  of  the  same 
class,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  coloothar. 
Vermilion  red  is  a  preparation  of  the  bisulphu- 
ret  of  mercury.  (See  Oinnabab,  and  Mbbotjbt.) 
This  is  a  beautiful  color,  and  not  afiected  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  change — acids 
or  alkalies.  The  native  cinnabar  is  much  infe- 
ferior  to  the  artificial.  Other  preparations  of 
mercury,  as  the  peroxide  (red  precipitate)  and 
the  iodide,  also  produce  red  colors,  but  they 
are  not  durable,  and  consequently  are  little 
esteemed.  Bed  lead  and  phosphate  of  cobalt 
become  dark  when  mixed  with  oiL  The  am- 
monio-perchloride  of  palladium  is  a  rich,  deep, 
and  beautifid  color.  Carmine  and  the  other 
lakes  (see  Oabminb,  and  Lakss)  are  very  rich 
reds,  but  better  adapted  for  miniature  painting 
and  water  colors  than  for  oils.  Rouge  is  a 
carmine  preparation. — Blu€$,  The  only  really 
good  blues  are  those  known  as  ultramarine,  the 
native  or  artificial.  (See  Lapis  Lazuu,  and 
Ultramahine.)  These  are  brilliant  colors  of  a 
purplish  hue,  not  affected  by  foul  gases,  but  pe- 
movable  by  acids.  That  prepared  by  Zuber 
of  Alsace,  having  less  of  the  purple,  was  highly 
approved  in  the  exhibition  of  1861,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  the  afirial  tints  in 
landscape  painting.  The  preparations  of  cobalt, 
including  smalt  Uues,  are  feeble  colors.  Sili- 
cates of  copper,  permanent  enough  in  enamels, 
as  in  die  tiles  from  Nineveh  of  4,000  years' 
standing,  soon  blacken  when  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  oils.  All  the  so  called  vitreous  or 
silioious  preparations,  when  levigated  for  pig- 
ments, are  liable  to  change  just  as  the  sub- 
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itsnoes  ohange  of  which  they  are  composed. 
PrUMion  blue  is  not  a  permanent  color,  and 
cannot  be  mixed  with  colors  containing  any 
alkalL  The  indigo  bines  fade  in  the  lisht.^ 
GreeM,  Oxide  of  chromium,  prepared  by  ig- 
niting the  orange-colored  chromate  of  mercury, 
fiimishes  the  chromium  green,  an  opaque  light 
green,  of  a  f^ll  body,  and  permanent  Emeralds 
owe  their  color  to  this  oxide.  The  mineral 
green-earth  affords  a  delicate  neutral  green, 
known  as  terre  verUy  which  is  ouite  perma- 
nent, though  attackable  by  acids.  Y  arious  salts 
of  copper,  as  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  ace- 
tates (verdigris),  disulphates,  and  arsenites,  as 
Scheele^s  green  and  Schweinfort's  (see  Gbxen), 
produce  greens  of  different  shades ;  but  all  are 
acted  on  by  foul  gases  and  blackened  by  oil. 
Nickel  green  also  has  the  latter  defect  Rin- 
man^s  green,  derived  from  zinc  or  cobalt,  is 
permanent,  but  has  not  the  body  or  the  fine 
color  of  chromium  green.  The  greens  derived 
from  the  artificial  ultramarine  process  are  simi- 
larly defective,  and  they  too  are  permanent. — 
Browns,  These,  being  in  chief  part  prepared 
from  vegetable  matters,  readily  change  and 
fade,  and  are  among  the  least  permanent  colors. 
Umber,  a  naturid  mixture  of  a  brown  oxide  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  clay,  found  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  is  a  very  usefril  color  either  in  its 
natural  state  or  burnt.  The  terre  terte  when 
burnt  produces  a  beautiful  brown.  The  color 
is  also  prepared  from  asphaltum,  either  the 
natural  product  or  the  residue  in  the  distillation 
of  the  coal  oils.  A  variety  of  browns,  some  of 
them  rich,  deep,  and  transparent,  are  prepared 
from  decompc«ed  vegetable  matters,  as  peat, 
mixed  with  bituminous  substances.  Burnt 
ivory  and  bones  give  brown  colors  not  so  per- 
manent as  the  bhtcks  obtained  from  the  same 
materials.  Mummy  brown  is  a  preparation  of 
white  pitch  and  myrrh  combined  with  animal 
matter.  Prussian  brown  is  obtained  of  various 
tints  by  calcining  over  an  open  fire  in  an  iron 
spoon  at  a  full  red  heat  good  Prussian  blue, 
not  of  English  manufacture.  When  carefully 
prepared  from  a  good  blue,  the  bits  on  being 
broken  appear  in  part  of  blackish  and  in  part 
of  yellowish  brown  hues.  A  uniform  tint  is 
secured  by  grinding  the  products.  Several 
trials  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  Just  the  shade 
of  brown  desired.  The  color  spreads  remark- 
ably weU,  is  very  permanent,  and  dries  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  of  the  transparent 
colors.  Sienna  is  an  ochre  of  deep  yeUow 
brown,  and  by  calcining  is  converted  into  a 
reddish  orange  brown. — Blael-e,  These  in  gen- 
eral are  prepared  by  burning  organic  sub- 
stances in  close  vessels  and  collecting  the  black 
carbonaceous  residues.  Lampblack  is  the  soot 
of  resins,  fats,  and  oils ;  bone  black,  the  residue 
from  the  calcination  of  bones.  A  durable  bluish 
bbck  is  obtidned  from  the  calcination  of  vine 
twigs.  The  mineral  peroxide  of  manganese 
affords  a  black  possessing  good  drying  proper- 
ties.— ^The  paints  in  common  use  for  house  p^t- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  ornament- 
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ing  the  woodwork  tber  eorer,  ^ 
of  a  basis  of  white  lead^  whUe  zidc,  or  a  i 
ture  of  these  with  sulphate  of  berytc*  ««« 
"Whitb  Liai>,  and  Zsscy,  which  k  ett^tr  md 
as  a  white  pigment,  or  is  colored  by  tW  )ata^ 
duction  of  suitable  coloring  mstten,  «aM 
stainers.  These  consist  of  the  colon 
named,  and  their  jprq>ortion  rarely 
of  the  mixture.  To  prepare  the  cm 
nse,  the  white  lead  and  sUinere  art  , 
a  mill  with  oil,  usually  linseed,  and  for 
work  especially  this  is  first  boi)«d,  \^  vk»i 
its  drying  quality  is  increased,  and  it  it  iwAi 
thicker.  It  was  formerly  the  prectke  fo  U« 
painters  to  do  their  own  grinding  by  kaod  i^im 
a  stone  table  with  a  stone  mnlWr;  Vet  tk 
work  is  now  more  eoonomicallT  duae  by  ihi 
manufEMsturer,  or  in  mills  especkUy 
ated  to  this  purpose.  In  soch  cats] 
close  mills  are  prorided  in  wfaidi 
materials,  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  the  ■«> 
curial  compounds,  Ac,  are  groond  wiiidA 
endangering  the  health  of  the  workaflt  • 
always  occurred  in  the  ordinary  mtthedi  if 
grinding  by  their  dust  escaping  iste  tW  if  is 
phere.  Other  substances  used  as  drytrs 
boiled  oil  are  litharge,  sugar  of  Wed.  aad 
of  turpentine.  In  Uie  i^iplicetioe  of  paeto  tW 
process  is  varied  according  to  the  isCn*  «f  the 
surface  to  be  covered,  and  the  efirtt  leaned. 
For  the  best  work  the  first  coet  of  |Mlb  U 
thin  consistency  in  order  that  the  peres«tf  the 
wood  or  plaster  may  be  filled  with  the  ofl*  vhka 
it  absorbs  from  the  paint  ItadrrtBgiehMmid 
by  the  addition  of  litharge.  A*  seoood  otm  U 
thin  paint  may  advantageooslT  be  added  vha 
the  first  has  dried.  To  thia'aoceeede  a  *.kiri 
and  thicker  coat,  containing  aofae  spirito  ^ 
turpentine  and  some  of  the  coloriaf  figmam. 
Upon  this  is  laid  a  fourth  coet  thick  aad  Wavy, 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil  and  wfiriXM  Uvr- 
pentine,  and  made  rather  dasher  thaa  the  shsis 
required.  For  this  coat  sugar  of  lead  *»  a  ^mi 
dryer.  Within  two  days,  uid  before  this  4«rt 
haa  become  quite  dry,  the  <^Uliwyf  or  tacec 
coat  may  be  applied.  This  is  of  pm  viA 
lead  diluted  with  spirits  of  torpentiDe  ealy*  md, 
colored  a  few  shaaes  lighter  thsn  the  firm^ 
Gold  size  of  the  ji^wnnera  ia  ised  m  9mai 
quantity  as  the  dryer.  This  ooet  drice  as  r^sA- 
ly  as  it  is  laid  on,  and,  ineorpovatinf  iiei¥««fc 
the  heavy  coat  beneath,  grrea  to  th«  mr^n 
a  beautifol  gloss  and  finished  appecrwaee  Be- 
fore putting  the  first  coat  upon  woodweck,  tb* 
surface  is  carefoUy  smoothed  and  prtyaPKi  fcr 
it ;  and  before  applying  a  new  coat  the  tmhf 
already  covered  is  nibbed  with  aaai  yefs. 
Painting  in  imitation  of  oak,  wafant.  ram- 
wood,  £c.,  is  called  graining,  this  fasiutk*  ^ 


the  grain  of  the  wood  being  broo^t  «■!  om 
the  groundwork  of  4  or  6  coete,  which  »  m 
of  the  general  color  of  the  wood  to  be 


The  last  coat  is  ndzed  with  cqoal  peru  si  «^ 


and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

ground  in  water  and  mixed  with  btcr,  vhk± 
gives  them  sufficient  tenacity.    The  oMrte  mi- 
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tatfaig  the  grt&a  of  the  wood  are  made  by  draw- 
ing irregnlar)7  over  the  8nr£aoe  an  instrument 
made  l&e  a  comb,  its  teeth  prodacing  the 
parallel  sets  of  lines.  The  finishing  coat  is  of 
copal  yamish. 

FAI8IELL0,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Toranto,  May  9,  1741,  died  in  Naples, 
Jane  5,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  the  con- 
servatory of  St.  Onofrio  at  Nicies  under  Du- 
rante, and  at  the  age  of  20  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  &c.  His  first 
q>era  was  produced  in  1768  at  Bologna,  and 
daring  the  next  18  years  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  upward  of  50  for  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy.  Most  of  these,  however,  speedily  sunk 
into  oblivion.  In  1776  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Oatharine  H.  to  establish  himself  in 
Bl  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  9  yearsL 
producing  in  the  interval  several  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  Proceeding 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vienna,  he  composed 
for  the  emperor  Joseph  11. 12  symphonies,  and 
the  opera  Jl  re  Teodaro^  which  affords  the  first 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  finale  in  this  class  of 
compositions.  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  was 
appointed  royal  chapelmaster  with  a  large  sal- 
ary, and  for  many  years  remained  in  that  city, 
declining  invitations  from  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  empress  Oatharine,  but  writing  an  oc- 
canonal  opera  for  London  and  other  cities. 
Daring  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  1799  he  accepted  the  o£Sce  of  nation- 
al director  of  music  under  the  republic,  for 
which  he  remained  in  disgrace  for  several 
years  after  the  return  of  the  royal  family. 
In  compliance  with  pressing  invitations  from 
Napoleon,  be  visited  Paris,  where,  as  chapel- 
master to  tbe  first  consul,  be  produced  a  num- 
ber of  masses,  motets,  and  other  compositions. 
Returning  to  Naples  in  1804,  he  was  restored 
to  his  office  of  royal  chapelmaster,  in  which 
he  was  continued  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  upon 
assoming  ^e  crown,  ana  subsequently  by 
Marat.  Paisiello's  industry  and  facility  are 
shown  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works, 
which  comprise  27  grand  and  61  buffo  ope- 
ras, 8  interludes,  and  a  vast  collection  of  can- 
tatas, oratorios,  masses,  and  the  ordinary 
forms  of  instrumental  music.  His  operas,  now 
scarcely  known,  rank  among  the  choicest  mu- 
ncal  works  of  the  last  century,  and  were  once 
oniversally  sung  and  admired  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  His  qualities  have  been  said  to  con- 
sist of  ^^  fertility  of  invention ;  an  extraordinary 
and  happy  facility  of  finding  subjects  fall  both 
of  nature  and  originality ;  a  talent  unique  in 
developing  them  by  the  resources  of  melody, 
and  embellishing  them  by  interesting  details ; 
an  arrangement  always  ftill  of  fancy  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  a  taste,  grace,  and  freshness  of  melo- 
dy by  which  he  has  £ur  surpassed  most  other 
composers,  and  has  been  a  model  to  those  who 
have  labored  after  him." 

PAISLEY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  manu£aotariiig  town  of  Benfrew- 


ehire,  Scotland,  situated  on  both  bonks  of  the 
White  Oart,  about  8  m.  above  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Clyde,  8  m.  W.  by  8.  from 
Glasgow ;  pop.  in  1851, 47,952.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  its  public  buildings  is  the  nave  of 
an  old  abbey  church,  now  used  as  a  parish 
church.  The  abbey  of  which  this  is  the  only 
relic  was  the  family  burial  place  of  the  high 
stewards  of  Scotland  before  their  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  navigation  of  the  Cart  to 
Paisley  was  improved  at  the  instance  of  the 
municipal  corporation  in  1787,  and  vessels  of 
180  tons  burden  can  now  go  up  to  the  town. 
Paisley  has  communication  with  Glasgow  by 
canal,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  railway.  The  manu- 
facture of  shawls,  whicn  was  introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry.  Silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics  are  made  in  close 
imitation  of  those  of  India,  and  shawls  of  gen- 
uine Cashmere  wool  are  woven  equal  in  texture 
and  far  superior  in  beauty  of  design  to  those 
of  the  East.  Silk  gauze  has  long  been  one  of 
the  chief  staples,  and  there  are  also  large  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  muslins, 
plaids,  chenille,  handkerchiefs,  cotton,  thread, 
carpets,  soap,  leather,  malt  and  distilled  liquors, 
&C.J  beside  bleacheries,  brass  founderies,  boat- 
building yards,  and  a  large  silk-throwing  mill. 
— In  the  time  of  Agricolathe  Bomanshad  a  sta- 
tion upon  the  present  site  of  Paisley ;  but  the 
town  owes  its  existence  to  the  priory,  founded 
in  1160,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter, 
high  steward  of  Scotland.  In  1219  the  priory 
was  raised  to  an  abbacy  by  Pope  Honorius. 
With  the  growth  of  this  establishment  arose 
Paisley,  firot  a  small  town  on  the  oppodte  bank 
of  the  river  from  the  abbey,  and  almost  a  de- 

Jendence  of  it;  and  in  1488  it  was  erected  by 
ames  IV.  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 
PAIXHAN8,  Hekbi  Joskph,  a  French  gen- 
eral and  inventor,  bom  in  Metz,  department 
of  Moselle,  Jan.  ^2, 1788,  died  at  Jouy-au^- 
Arches,  near  Metz,  Aug.  19,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  polyteclmic  school,  and  enter- 
ing the  artillery  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, where  he  occasionally  spoke  on  naval  and 
military  affairs.  As  an  inventor  he  is  well 
known  by  the  guns  and  projectiles  which  bear 
his  name,  and  which  were  first  employed  in 
France  in  1824.  The  guns,  which  were  ori* 
ginally  between  9  and  10  feet  in  length  and 
weighed  76  cwt.,  were  especially  adapted  for 
the  projection  of  hollow  ^ot  and  shells  of  a 
oylindro-conical  shape.  The  latter,  striking  a 
ship  with  more  exactness  and  force  than  the 
ormnary  cylindrical  projectiles,  produce  an 
explosion  similar  to  the  springing  of  a  mine, 
and  correspondingly  destructive.  In  connection 
with  his  inventions  Gen.  Paixhans  made  nu- 
merous useful  suggestions  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment respecting  the  armament  of  ships  of 
war  or  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  sea 
coast,  which  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  works 
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published  between  1816  and  1849.    (See 
TiLLKBT,  and  Navt.) 

PAJON,  Claude,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, bom  in  Romorantin  in  Orl^anais  in 
1626,  died  Sept.  27,  1685.  Ue  was  educated  at 
the  academy  of  Sanmnr,  where  he  studied  the* 
ology  under  Amyraut,  and  at  the  age  of  24 
became  preacher  in  Marohenoir.  Although  not 

Erominent  as  a  literary  man,  Pigon's  abilities 
ad  become  well  known,  and  in  1666  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  Saumur  in  place 
of  Amyraut,  who  had  died  2  years  before.  Al- 
ready some  of  his  doctrinal  views  had  awak- 
ened attention,  and  though  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  oflSce  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Aigou, 
his  teachings  at  Saumur  gave  great  offence. 
He  soon  gave  up  the  position  of  his  own  accord, 
and  became  a  preacner  in  Orleans,  where  in 
1678  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Nicole^s  work  en- 
titled Prejugis  lepittmei  centre  la  CaltinUteM. 
His  peculiar  opinions  now  began  to  be  spread 
not  only  by  his  own  direct  influence,  but  by 
the  mouths  of  many  zealous  disciples.  So 
much  attention  did  the  reputation  of  his 
Pelagian- Arminian  views  excite,  that  in  1676 
P%jon  suggested  a  trial  of  his  teachings,  which 
however  resulted  in  nothing.  After  much 
controversy,  several  of  the  provincial  synods 
in  1677  adopted  measures  to  free  the  church 
fi*om  those  entertaining  his  sentiments,  although 
P^jon  and  his  friends  strenuously  asserted  that 
their  doctrines  were  far  removed  from  Pela- 
gianism.  He  however  did  effective  service 
for  hb  church  in  his  remarks  on  the  pastoral 
charge  issued  by  the  Oatholic  clergy  in  1682. 
His  reply  appeared  in  1685.  Soon  after  he 
died,  grieving  that  his  church  would  not  re- 
ceive the  truth.  His  peculiar  views  were 
called  P^jonism,  although  his  followers  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  heterodox  than 
himself. 

PAJOU,  AuQUSTiN,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1780,  died  there,  May  8,  1809.  He 
passed  12  years  as  a  government  pensioner  at 
Kome,  and  u^on  returning  to  France  in  1760 
established  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  executed  upward 
of  200  works  in  stone,  metal,  and  wooo,  and 
for  many  years  held  the  office  of  professor  of 
sculpture  in  the  French  academy.  Ho  was 
also  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his 
principal  productions  were  Love  as  the  ruler 
of  the  elements,  in  lead ;  Pluto  holding  Cer- 
bems  chained,  which  gained  him  admission 
io  the  academy;  P^che  abandoned;  statues 
of  Pascal,  Turenne,  Bossuet,  Buffon,  and  Des- 
cartes; and  the  scxilptures  of  the  facade  of  the 
Pahus  BoyaL  His  works  are  designed  in  a 
natural  style,  and  show  a  considerable  improve- 
ment upon  the  productions  of  preceding  French 
sculptors. 

PAKINGTOK',  Sk  John  Somebset,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  bom  Feb.  19,  1799.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  Russell,  of  Powick  court,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  assumed  the  name  of  Paking- 
ton  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  his  maternal 


uncle.  Sir  John  Pakingtan*  In  1M4  U  «■ 
created  a  baronet.  He  entered  pnblie  li!*  te 
1687  as  member  of  parliament  frcMn  DioitwiA, 
which  constituency  he  hat  repreM«itc4  4>wm 
to  the  present  time,  and  in  politics  ia  •  tamm* 
vative,  and  a  conspicuoos  member  of  kia  pait7- 
He  entered  the  Derby  cabinet  in  186S  m  eri»- 
nial  secretary,  and  in  the  second  Derby  ■■it- 
try,  1858-'9,  waa  first  lord  of  the  mkmoBi^. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  adopted  uifaruwfcr 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  BriM 
navy,  the  general  features  of  which  wen  at- 
tained by  his  successor  in  office. 

PALACKY,  Framtokk,  a  Bohemkn  jAihh 
gist,  critic,  and  historian,  bom  in  Hodrisvlb^ 
Moravia,  June  14, 1798.  He  reoeiTed  a  tItiiBj 
education  under  the  care  of  bis  fiiiher,  cod  mm- 
pleted  his  studies  at  Presbnrg  and  TieoMk  4k 
voting  himself  e^>eciallv  to  the  stodly  of  !■► 
guages.  Having  in  early  life  become  acqwi^ii 
with  the  celebrated  PanaUriat  KoHar,  be  ar- 
dently embraced  his  views  and  devoted  1 
to  the  development  of  the  Bohenuan  I 
and  literature.  In  1888  he  repaired  to  ViafUK 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Oomt  f 
the  founder  of  the  national  mnae 
sequently  was  appointed  editor  of  ^ , 
of  that  institution,  the  Catonu  eak  ' 
an  office  which  he  held  for  10  jmn  (ltt7-> 
'87).  In  1829  he  was  charged  by  tb*  t^ti^m 
of  Bohemia  with  the  task  of  writing  a  cfSkA 
history  of  his  country,  receiving  at  ^e  §■■• 
time  the  title  of  nationid  hiatoriogrqihtr  mA  a 
pension  for  life.  His  appointment  was  ftsl 
sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  govennottt  aati 
after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Ttr^m^A 
(1835).  The  first  volume  of  Palacky*a  ^  His- 
tory of  Bohemia*'  i^^peared,  at  the  eipwe  «f 
the  estates,  in  1836,  m  the  German  lan|gnfia.a 
which  he  had  previouslypnbliahed  a  *'Tbs— y 
of  the  Beantif^"  and  a ''  mstory  c^  .Ssthctka.'* 
and  in  which  he  subsequ^itly  abo  dmiifcti 
his  ^^  Literary  Joumey  to  Itsly  in  16ST,*  la- 
dertaken  in  search  of  materials  for  bia  gy«rt 
historical  work.  While  this  was  slowly  |a«- 
gressing  he  ako  published  the  Arekm  carfy  (% 
vols.,  18i0-'44),  and  the  '^  Oldeet  Mcnoriab  «r 
the  Bohemian  Language."  the  latter  in  G«- 
man.  The  movements  of  1848  opened  to  T^ 
lacky  the  field  of  political  activity.  Be  wm 
elected  president  of  the  Slavic  ooogreaa.  wbak 
assembled  in  Prague  in  June ;  and  after  ita 
speedy  dissolution,  and  the  snpfirftiiM  ef  the 
national  movement  in  that  city,  be  was  ksS  sa 
representative  to  the  Austrian  diet,  in 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Slarie 
After  the  end  of  the  revolution  in 
which  was  hastened  by  this  untimely  J 
agitation,  Palaoky  returned  to  literary  i 
tions.  In  1860,  after  the  politieel  rrviral 
Hungary,  he  renewed  with  his  friesids  tib*  na- 
tional Bohemian  movement,  thon^  i 
ally  of  the  Hunffariana. 

PALADIN  (Lat.  palaUnvM,  fnm  . 
a  palace ;  It  paladvM  ;  Tt.  and  SfJpmiaim  • 
originally  an  officer  of  Uie  pelaoe  in  thePjiM 
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tine  conrt,  who  ranked  among  the  chief  digni* 
taries  of  ^e  empire.  In  the  French  romances 
of  tiie  middle  ages  the  paladin,  or  palann  as 
he  was  at  first  called,  was  a  knight  of  great 
strength  and  bravery,  whose  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign  was  only  equalled  by  his  chivalrio 
bearing  and  generosity.  The  favorite  types  of 
this  character  are  Roland,  Oliver,  Rinaldo,  and 
the  other  paladins  of  the  conrt  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  Boiar- 
do,  Anosto,  and  other  Italian  poets,  and  in 
innumerable  legends  and  ballads.  The  term 
has  been  poetically  applied  to  the  knights  of 
Einff  Arthur^s  round  table,  and  is  frequently 
emipuoyed  as  synonymous  with  knight  errant. 

PALiEOGRAPHY  (Gr.  iroXmoy,  old,  and 
ypa<lM^  to  write),  the  science  of  deciphering  an- 
cient mscriptions,  whether  on  stone,  metals, 
wood,  baked  clay,  wax,  linen,  the  bark  or 
leaves  of  plants,  or  on  parchment.  The  sub- 
ject is  divided  into  different  heads,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  or  material 
on  which  they  are  found,  and  is  treated  in  this 
work  under  Cunsifobm  Insobiptions,  Diplo- 
matics, HotBOGLTPHIOS,  MdOATUBB  PaDTTINO, 

Paumfssst,  &e, 

PALiEOLOGUS,  the  name  of  a  Byzantine 
&inily,  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  11th 
century,  and  which  occupied  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  from  1261  to  1453,  the  year  in 
which  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The 
first  emperor  of  the  family  was  Michael  \lll. ; 
the  last,  Constantine  XIY.,  was  killed  while 

Shting  in  defence  of  his  capital.  A  member 
this  family,  Theodorus  Comnenus,  a  son  of 
Andronicus  II,,  received  the  principality  of 
Montferrat  in  Italy  in  1805,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Yiolante,  and  in  the  hands  of  this  branch 
it  remained  until  1588.  Another  branch  of  the 
house  reigned  in  the  Morea  from  1880  to  1460. 
Descendants  of  the  Paheologi  were  still  living 
in  the  ITth  century. 

PALEONTOLOGY  (Gr.  iraXacw,  ancient, 
MT,  being,  and  Xoyof,  a  discourse),  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  found  wi^in  the  earth's  strata.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unlike  those  species  now 
existing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in- 
habiting its  waters.  In  the  progrcMSS  of  this 
science  light  has  been  mutually  derived  f^om 
and  tiirown  upon  many  correlative  sciences ; 
for  t&e  discoveries  in  fossil  flora  and  fossil 
&axia  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  knowledge 
of  recent  vegetation  and  existing  animals,  that 
the  researches  in  archseology  bear  to  our  known 
historic  records;  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
are  often  an  index  to  the  true  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  conditions.  The  determina- 
tion of  these  remains  of  extinct  species  has  led 
to  careful  comparisons  with  known  living 
forms ;  and  since  it  often  happens  that  these 
fossil  remains  are  very  imperfect,  consisting, 
among  vertebrate  animals,  of  a  few  bones  or 
teeth,  or  bony  plates  of  fishes,  the  comparisons 
have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  minuteness ; 
and  thus  the  structure  of  living  animals  has  be- 


come better  known.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  and  of  plants.  The 
requirements  created  by  the  study  of  many  of 
these  subjects  have  induced  a  reinvestigation 
of  analogous  living  forms.  The  study  of  the 
embryonic  development  of  some  existing  spe- 
cies has  shown  that  their  progressive  phases 
were  fixed  and  perfect  forms  in  the  earlier 
creations.  It  is  in  this  perhaps  that  we  may 
see  indicated  a  certain  progression  in  animal 
forms,  inasmuch  as  in  such  instances  that  which 
was  the  finished  and  complete  type  is  now  only 
the  undeveloped  embryo  of  a  higher  organiza- 
tion. Again  a  rare  form  or  representation  of 
a  group,  occurring  at  an  earlier  period,  be- 
comes more  fully  developed  at  a  later  era  or 
hi  the  present  creation;  while  man^  existing 
forms,  of  which  there  are  few  species  in  the 
living  world,  have  been  found  much  more  fully 
represented  in  former  creations.  It  thus  be- 
comes clear  that  the  present  more  complete 
classifications  both  of  botany  and  zoology  could 
never  have  been  reached  except  through  the 
study  of  the  extinct  forms.  These  sciences 
have  thus  become  better  defined,  and  their  ar- 
rangement and  classification  more  natural  and 
true,  as  well  as  greatly  extended.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  that  mineralogy  was  the  sci- 
ence on  which  geology  most  depended;  and 
certainly  there  is  room  for  mineralogy  to  aid 
and  sustain  geology,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
tho  sediments  of  distinct  geological  epochs  to 
give  mineral  products  more  similar  than  the  or- 
ganic contents,  so  that  peculiar  mineral  charac- 
ters will  be  found  to  mark  different  geological 
formations.  Moreover,  the  physical  conditions 
of  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  sediments 
have  determined  the  existence  of  certain  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  during  each  period. 
There  is  thus  a  mutual  alliance  between  geolo- 
gy, palaeontology,  and  mineralogy.  But  it  is 
to  the  science  of  paloBontology  that  geology  is 
by  far  the  more  indebted,  since  the  study  of 
fossil  remuns  has  established  the  order  of  suc- 
cession among  the  stratified  deposits  of  the 
earth^s  crust,  and  the  relative  position  of  each 
formation  is  better  defined  by  its  contained  fos- 
sils tiian  by  any  other  means  whatever. — 
The  physical  nature  and  condition  of  the 
older  metamorphic  strata,  in  which  we  have 
no  remains  of  animals  (though  these  may  have 
existed  and  become  obliterated  through  physi- 
cal and  chemical  changes),  prove  the  condi- 
tions of  sea  and  land  and  distribution  of  sedi- 
ments to  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  present  oceans.  The  extensive  limestone 
formation  renders  it  probable  that  the  ocean 
of  that  period  was  inhabited,  alUiough  of  the 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  Palaeontology 
however  has  shown  that  from  the  remote 
period  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Europe,  the  ocean  was  peopled  by  numerous 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  know 
that  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  that  the 
waters  were  agitated  by  storms,  and  even  that 
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the  sands  laid  bare  bj  the  ebb  of  tide  were 
rippled  by  the  wind  and  trailed  by  the  animals 
of  that  primeval  ocean.  From  that  period  at 
least  light  and  heat,  clond  and  sunshine,  rain 
and  wind  have  refreshed  and  fertilized  the 
earth,  which  teemed  with  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble existences.  The  testimony  of  living  things 
is  found  in  their  fossil  imprints,  the  earliest 
evidences  of  life  in  the  remains  of  plants  or 
animals  imbedded  in  the  sediments  of  these 
ancient  sea  bottoms,  or  stranded  upon  their 
shores.  Through  unnumbered  ages  life  has 
presented  its  varied  forms  without  cessation 
from  its  first  appearance  on  the  ^lobe ;  though 
individuals  ana  species  have  disf^peared,  so 
that  each  successive  epoch,  each  new  physical 
condition,  whether  of  ocean  bed  or  snore,  or 
of  marsh  or  dry  land,  presents  us  with  its  new 
and  peculiar  fauna  or  flora.  In  the  course  of 
these  incalculable  periods  the  aspect  and  char- 
aoter  of  the  living  forms  have  changed,  and 
there  has  been,  if  not  a  regular  progreesion^ 
yet  in  the  main  a  wonderful  advance  over  the 
earlier  organisms.  It  is  to  palsDontology  that 
geology  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  advances,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  its  determinations 
are  made  at  different  and  distant  points  in  the 
sedimentary  fossiliferous  strata.  The  carefhl 
study  of  the  rock  formations  shows  that  certain 
groups  of  strata  may  be  identified  by  their  fos- 
sil remains;  or  in  other  words,  the  beds  of 
lunestone,  sandstone,  shale,  &c.,  have  each  In 
their  turn  formed  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean, 
where  the  now  fossil  forms  then  lived,  died,  and 
their  remains  were  imbedded,  and  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  solid  rock.  The  refinement  to 
which  this  study  has  been  carried  has  enabled 
ns  to  distinguish  by  a  few  fossil  forms  the  rela- 
tive position  of  certain  beds,  and  to  learn  that 
their  position  is  never  reversed. — ^The  table  on 
the  following  page  indicates  the  relative  j>08i- 
tions  of  the  geological  formations,  with  their  ap- 
proximate maximum  depth  or  thickness.  Tlus 
exhibits  the  American  strata  to  the  cool  mea- 
sures inclusive,  with  tiieir  organic  remains;  and 
the  parallelism  with  European  formations  can  be 
readily  learned.  Above  the  coal  measures  the 
series  in  direct  sequence  in  this  country  b  only 
found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent we  have  some  limited  areas  of  the  new  red 
and  Jurassic  formations,  and  also  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  strata  in  great  extent.  The  floras  and 
faunas  of  the  formations  intermediate  between 
the  coal  measures  and  the  cretaceous,  in  this 
country,  are  at  this  time  so  little  known,  that 
the  fossil  characters  given  are  based  upon  what 
is  known  of  them  in  Europe.  The  fossils  given 
in  the  subsequent  table  of  strata,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  characterize  the  formations,  are 
here  arranged  in  their  zoological  relations : 

PROTOZOA. 

Class  I.  AMOsraozoA.  Of  fossil  gpooi^^  pakfofponffia 
mod  aeantUotponffia  oooor  in  lower  silansn  in  Eoropsv 
la  AmericA,  in  the  upper  sllarlsn,  tutftotpanffia^  tutrt^ 
ottponpia^  and  paktonMncn.  Stromaiopora,  which  is 
*      lb/ some  nstonlists  smoDf  spoofes, ooeors  ftbna- 


dsntlfio  the  Klsfarsfraa^cBdMVlWbMfttf  Aahnv 
HeMerbers  forms  s  b«d  ofgrssl  mamn  m4  «An  <  fcrt  ■ 
thiekness.  sod  U  wld#lr  dIsCrttMteit  la  ite  CsmsA  Ahh. 
ItUtooad  in  ths  Weafcdi  HwiMini  «f  gsilin  I  im^ 
generm  occur  in  dsTootsn,  pcrwiaa,  trlsM*  ssC^  mA 
chalk. 
CiJiss  IL  FovAimnmA.  Of  this  daas  sf  Mimte  *^ 
Una  is  sboodsot  la  ths  carboaiiarMS  ksMstMss  sT  Uk^ 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Mimmil,  and  ¥tmm  It  fora»  ^fw^  tf 
sereral  inches  and  srsa  of  foet  to  tkkfeaMB  la  mm  ^ 
boniforoQS  limestons  oi  Batsia     TW  fosaaiMaB 


their  grsatest  force  in  the  eoceas  pertod,  wfcm  IW  *^»> 
muliUa  coasU         *  ^ 


ftaaa% 


coastltats  Inuaooss  maaMa.  Tka 
MroestDBesafcfoandiBiumhaia  Eaisas>aarih 
India,  the  United  States, aad  also  to  Jiai  If  :  ^ 
common  form  is  seen  la  the  balldtoc  sii^  «#  *» 
njramid  of  Egjpt  BtctptaemUUt^  wM*a  to 
foraminifer,  is  rery  ahondaat  la  tho  Oal^ 
one  species  being  a  foot  la  dlsaistsr,  Jft  aea^  mm  m 
the  Niagara  Umestooa. 
Class  III.  InFOSoaLA.  ThmmmAmmeaifitmtmtmmmmm 
In  the  tertiary  of  America  aad  Sarape,  sad  esatfMii  ^ 
portent  roassM.  This  dasa  ef  aasBBab  U  ^mma^mtf 
Interesting  ss  forming  a  coaaeettog  lak  «tdi  ai^  m^ 
tions,  msnjr  species  Identical  with  HTtaceaaa  hsqg  ftaad 
In  the  chalk,  aad  erea  as  low  ss  the  eona 

INTEBTEBKATA. 

PBOvnicml.    BsmsTs.   i^%fL 

Class  L    HnyBOsoA.    The  gi  ii^fftss  an  i 

lower  stlaritui  fusslls.  IHetpumtmm  Is  fcaees  Pm 
lower  silarian  to  the  IlamlltoB  grvo  er  dvviataa 
hatHia,  the  oldest  known  fossil  of  lai  i|  i^  to  p^ 
graptolitic  genosi 
Class  IL  Axtboioa  (corsh  aad  inadnfMirt.  n»l 
liferoos  or  stonj  corab  attala  a  great^ssafevMaa  i 
aUnrlaa  period,  and  are abaadaat ia  tto  40mmm; 
are  less  nonMroos  in  the  carbonlfocvai  ftOti,  aad  i 
become  atmndant  in  the  joiassla, 
Class  III.  Bbtosoa.  The  itoest  eeansa  jstaaide 
U/enMUOOj  which  becomea  temartatg  to  i  ^lys  ■ 
carboniforoos  period  in  the  aanas  Jr^tmmtmk.  to 
elongate,  spiral  axes.  Other  Ibnas  ef  hiT^M  «m 
to  the  terturj. 
Class  lY.  EcHoroDxaiiAXA.  Thladsssksnaapidw 
orders: 

1.  CHnoUtsa  (erlnolds> 

S.  CVftouiea  (c/stldeaas). 

a  JKaMotiUa  (pentremites). 

4.  A&t^roidta  (sea  stars! 

fi.  JSchimoUUa  (sea  oremaiX 

6^  ffoloU^rrHdta  (sea  cucombcn% 
The  CTstideans  hare  their  grsaft 
lower  siloiian  strata,  where  cxiaoidi  ato*  i 
nombcr.    In  upper  sOorlaa  rocks  ther»  sre  I 
deans,  while  cnaoids  are  aboadaaC    la  the  4 
Moswdsa are  common,  while  1 1  \mM 
and  cjstldeans  few  <v  none.  Thegreacaai4r«« 
orinoidea  and  Uatloidaa  t 


riod.   The  a»t§roMsa  begla  la  the  iower 
compsrstlTelr  rare  fosiils  to  the  dees  ef  the 
The  aoMnoiOM  begin  in  the 


the  earbonlforoos  period,  ■ 
the  later  geologicarersSb 

PBOTorcsU. 

Class  L    AmmjaA.    The  tracks  «€  thav 
found  on  the  snrfoces  of  the  Potadaa  as 
ca  and  the  cambrlaa  rocks  of  Enre^ ;  a»l  ^m  to  < 
paLaosoic  strata. 

Class  IL    Cuucxpcaas  (baraacltsy    Th«e  tovk  ^ 
in  the  eocene,  and  more  aboadaat  la  later  p«m^ 

Class  IIL    Csustacsa. 

Xniomcatraea,  This  dsss  oosaa  ta  i 
tHlobites  St  the  bsM  oT  the  PoCsdaai  wsl^ii^ 
by  other  trllobltic  genera  to  the  tiam  «f  xW  ' 
period.  Near  the  end  of  the  appor  silartaa  fmma  s 
the  renurkable  fossils,  tmrpptarma  aadjitasyifts  ;  ^ 
c^raticcarit  appears  a  UtUe  earlier,  aad  m  Vm  mn 
hlffher  beds  hf  the  dithfrocaria. 

Makuoatraoa,    This  class  of  erastaSMBS  to  toi^ 
ooUte  and  tertlarx. 

Class  IV.    Imsbcta.    FossU  vtmalas  of  tasMts  to^  1 
foond  in  the  lower  coal  tasesawe,  aad  ^««  sfes 


In  the  lias  Itmestone  of  Eoropa.    FentI  sfidm  m*  %m^ 
In  the  Solenhofen  slates,  aad  la  the  tanlsfr  auea  at  Ato. 


tankfji 

PaoTDics  in.    KouxacA. 

Class  L    BaAcnoroPA.   These  la  the  ] 
ererTwhere  aboadaat,  aad  the 
occtiTs  In  the  earliest  palseaeic  I 
tothepressattlme.    OrCMstoeMsTC 
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TABLE  OP  STRATA  WITH  THE  CHABACTEBI8TIC  OBOANIC  BEMAIK8. 


m 

1 

Si. 

m 

i 
1 

§ 
\ 

Drift  ADd  •lluTlum. 

Man  with  the  aasodatad  animals  and  plants. 

N 

Plioeene. 
Miooene. 

EOOMM. 

Mammalia  and  birds;  Ibraminlfera  and  Infhsoria;  hunelllbranchlaU  and  gastero- 
poda abundant;  corals  and  bryozoa;  land  plants  resembling  the  existing  flora. 

1 

Chalk  and  greenaand. 
Wealden. 

Upper  oolite, 
MTddlooolito. 
Lower  oolite. 

Lias. 

Triaasio  STstem,  or  new 
red  sandstone. 

Traces  of  mammalia;  wingless  blfda,  Ac,  chieflf  known  bf  foot  marks. 

Permian  srstem. 

Coal  measures  and  con- 
glomerate. 
1,000  to  8,000  feet 

Laitd  Plants.    Batrachlan  reptiles,  insects,  and  fishes ;  crinoldea,  bryocoa,  bra- 

St.  Loais  limestone. 
Warsaw  limestone. 
Keokok  limestone. 
Buriington  limestone. 
800  to  1.000  feet. 

libranchlata;  gasteropoda  fbw,  cephalopoda  rare ;  Crustacea. 

Bed  shales. 

3,000  feet 

Plants.    Tracks  of  reptiles. 

Catskill  mountain  group. 
8,000  to  8,000  feet 

Remains  of  fishes ;  a  few  lamellibranchUtes. 

Chemung  group. 
ShaUt  aind  ahaly  aand" 

1,000  to  1,500  feet 

common;  cephalopoda  rare;  cmstaoea  rare. 

Portage  group. 

1,000  feet 

common  in  the  genus  goniatUet, 

Hamilton  group. 

tfuUy  sandstons$. 
1,000  to  1,500  feet 

abundant;  corals,  crinoldea,  and  bryozoa.  Gasteropoda  common ;  cephalopoda 

g 

Upper  Helderberg  group. 
800  to  600  feet 

bony  plates  and  spines  of  fishes. 

100  to  600  feet 

t 

Lower  Holderbers  group 
600  to  1,000  feet 

Braehiopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant;  corals;  bryosoa;  crinoldea;  lamelUbran- 
chiata  and  cephalopoda  few;  cmstaoea. 

Waterlime  group. 
100  feet 

Cmstaoea  of  the  genera  mtrypUru^  pt4tygotut,  and  eeraUooarU;  f<»w  other 
fossils. 

Onondaga  salt  group. 

Few  fossils. 

Niagara  group. 
600  feet 

1 

Clinton  group  and  Medi- 
8,000  feet 

Hudson  rlyer  group. 
«,OuOfcet 

Fucoides;  graptoUtidea;. corals;  crinoldea;  bryozoa;  braehiopoda;  lamelllbran- 

Trenton  limestone  group, 

including   Trenton, 

Black  river.  Blrdseyo, 

and  Chaxr  limestones. 

1,000  to  8,000  feet 

great  abundance. 

Lower  magneslan   lime- 
stone    or     caldferous 

sandstone,  equiyalent  to 
the  cambrisn. 
1,000  to  6,000  (T)  feet 

Cmstaoea  and  mollnsca  (chiefly  Ungvla  and  tUea)\  graptoliUdea;  anneUda 
(tracks  and  trails) ;  marina  plants. 
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ehaneteristie  g«ner%  Mid  widely  dlstrlbotod  In  the  older 
oelcereooe  roeka,  lunallj  MsodAted  with  ttropKofMna, 
The  order  of  time  in  which  the  principal  paUeoxolc  genera 
appear  la  about aa follows:  1.  Linffuta^oboht€,orihiM^§trO' 
pAomena^  UpUana^  rhynekontUa^  peiUamsnM,  diietna^ 
trmmUU,  Theee,  except  Kfi^tfAL  appear  nearly  at  the  aame 
time.  &  Added  to  these  are  ckonieU$  and  ttr^plorkpn' 
oAiM,  with  penliimenM  more  abundant,  msri§ta  and  ita 
asaodatea,  •pir^er^  and  atrypa,  8.  In  lower  Holder- 
berg  llmeatonea  B€natlmria  ;  and  of  the  rhynchonoUold 
tjpe  the  genoa  SaiotUa,  Thia  Utter  beeomee  eonaploa- 
ooa  in  the  Orialumir  aandatone,  where  orthU  aaanmea  ex- 
traragant  proportiona;  and  the  ttropkomgna  tjpe  of 
earlier  rooka  takea  other  characters,  becoming  the  dr^ 
phodonta^  ao  characteristic  of  the  higher  groaps.  &  AboTS 
the  Ortskany  sandstone,  and  characteristic  of  the  upper 
Helderberg  and  Hamilton  groara,  are  (bond  produettu, 
McrK^nchus^  athffHs,  trmdotMihu^  Ao,  and  at  the 
same  time  certain  forms  of  orthu  are  abundant;  §tr«p» 
torh^ehut  is  more  common  than  in  the  middle  period, 
ehoMtet  abundant ;  Urophonuna  proper  has  disappeared, 
and  B«nMeUmria^  which  marks  the  base  of  the  formation, 
soon  dies  out  In  the  Chemniu;  group,  pntdm^iMd  forma 
are  ttir  more  largely  deTel<q>e<^  with  a  diminution  of  all 
the  othern 

Class  I(.  LAmLLiBiAiiOBiATA.  The  fossils  of  this  dasi 
are  most  abundant  in  the  dcTonlaa  period,  though  oe- 
curring  in  fower  sUurian  and  some  parts  of  upper  slln- 
rian  strata;  thev  are  abundant  In  the  shales  of  tno  devo- 
nian period  and  In  all  the  succeeding  strata,  gradually 
acquiring  a  preponderance  OTcr  the  brachlopoda  in  later 
times. 

Class  IIL  Oastisopoda.  Theae  foasila  occur  in  the  earli- 
est geological  perioda.  Madur^a  la  found  aa  low  aa  the 
calclferona  aandatone. 

CLAaa  IV.  CsPHALoroDA.  Theae  hare  existed  in  all  geo- 
l<wlcal  ages,  and  present  rarious  and  conspicuous  forms. 
The  ortkoesraHtM  are  most  abundant  and  remarkable  In 
the  lower  sUurian  strata,  associated  with  IUuUm^  eyrio- 
oeroe,  dco,  and  continuing  to  the  coal  measures  Inelnsire. 
In  the  deronlan  and  carboniferous  periods  gofUaUt4»  and 
naiuiUu9  predominate,  while  in  the  Jurassic  period  am- 
montU*  are  in  great  profhsion,  with  other  genera;  and  in 
the  cretaceous  period  amnumiUa^  toaphUM^  turriliUt^ 

YEBTEBBATA. 

ClamL    Vwswl 

Order  L  PLAOiotroMA  (sharks,  raysX  Upper  Beldei^ 
bene  and  Hamilton  groups  In  America;  Ludlow  rocks 
In  Europe ;  more  abundant  in  tcrtlarr. 

Order  IL    Holoobpbau  (chanuux>ld  flsnesV   Oolite. 

Order  IIL  OANorou.  Old  red  sandstone  or  CatskUl 
mountain  group ;  carboniferous  formation. 

Order  IV.  AoAirraorrsBL  Found  only  In  modem  geo- 
logical periods. 

Order  V.     ANooAjmnxi.    Belonging  to  modem  geo- 
logical periods. 
Class  IL   Bxptxua. 


Order  L  Qahooxphala  (apaison  or  arek«ffc$omru$). 
Found  In  the  coal  measures  in  Europe. 

Order  IL    Labumtbodonta.    New  red  sandstone^ 
■AvmiA. 

Order  L  Thboodohtla.  Permian  and  triassic  of  En- 
rope  ;  one  genus  is  found  In  the  new  red  of  Frinoe 
Edward's  island,  North  America. 

Order  IL  CnTPTODOKTiA.  One  genus  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  New  England,  and  one  has  been  found  in 
South  AlHca. 

Order  IIL  DionroDOimA.  Bemalns  of  this  fkmily  have 
been  found  in  South  Africa. 

Order  IV.  EKAUOSAimiA  (sea  lizards).  PfssioemirM^ 
ichthf/otaunuu  Ac  This  order  of  snlmsls  Is  remark- 
ably dereloped  in  the  Jurassic  period. 

(hder  V.  Dimosauila.  Iguanodon^  Ac  This  order 
begins  In  the  triassic,  and  acquires  Its  foil  derelopment 
In  the  oolitic  period. 

(hder  VL  PmoaAcrBiA.  FossU  pterodactyls  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  secondary  period. 

Order  VIL    Cbooodiua  (crocodiles). 

1.  AmpkiemUa,    Lias  to  chalk  indosiTe. 
8.  OpUlKoocUia,    Lias,  oolite,  and  Wealden. 
a.  l^ioecUia.    Cretaceous  in  North  America  and  ter- 
tiary in  Europe. 

Order  VIIL  LAOBiTrriA.  JfoeosawnM.  Crstaoeoos  in 
North  America  and  Europe ;  also  in  tertiary. 

Order  IX.  Ophima  (serpentsX  Tertiary  and  slates  of 
Oeningen. 

Order  X,  CHSLonA  (turtles).  Tracks  of  these  ani- 
mab  are  found  in  triaaslc  sandstone ;  their  bones  oceor 
in  oolite,  crstaoeoos,  and  tertiary. 


Order  XL    Batkaobia.  Th* 
tilce  are  found  In 
Class  IIL    Atbs 

The  first  indieatloM  of  bMs  we  tksir 
new  red  sandstone.    The  bo*aa  eT  Mria  mb 
and  obacnrdy  in  cretaeeooau 
Class  IV.    Mabmaija, 
Order  Hbebitoba.    The 


tfte 

herbirora  Is  In  the  older  Trntlsfx.  jier«  lln  i^  •«•• 
l»MAerliuM,Acof  Eorope:   rr^aiTlii  fia,  -    '  , 

America.  In  the  later  or  poet  tertiary  an  foaal  ^ 
larger  fonns,  matiodom,  ir<fi*ea,  Ac^  ^  bpvfa  ^ 
America;  and  the  mtgnikwimm  tmk  m^H&^mm^^mm. 
are  American  types. 

Order  liABacrxAUA.  Theae  SBagB  fraas  fW  hnteeaato 
thecamiroiBb  The  earOeat  kaow«  ■asBs^te  ^mk 
tothlsorder.  MieroiMtM,  Bi/iifii^n,  H^— ^ 
rium^  and  othera,  are  knows  la  thm  eellirw  pmrni^ 
Europe;  and dromathtHmm  tn  W^ rf B>et l^a^m 
a;e  in  America. 

Order  C abxitoba.  Fosia  resMlBa of  MBrtiwasii ^md 
not  eariier  than  the  tertiary  parted.  Mmt/^mw^ 
occurs  in  America  aasodatrd  wtth  iho  iiifca_*a 
The  remains  of  this  otdar  ia  EBrefs  tf  W^  m 
newer  tertiary. 

Order  Cbtacxa.  Serersl  genera  anaar  la  ^  mmu 
period  cf  Europe  and  America. 

— ^The  representatiTeB  of  the  ^ 

are  far  less  oonspioaoiu  in  the  older  i 

those  of  the  animal  kingdom;  aiiditbfa^ii 

later  palAozoio  rocks  and  the  I 

that  these  ronains  f^imish  the 

with  important  materials  for  < , . 

closing  this  snocinct  sketch  of  tlN 

science  of  palsDontology,  we 

names  of  the  classes  recoflmixed  is  th»  1 

kingdom,  to  show  the  order  of  their  a, , 

in  the  geological  historj.    Theee  cbsM  «•  m 

the  order  of  their  orgaoiaatioii. 

CBTPTOOAMOCB  OB  FLOWBRLBB  FLam. 
Class  L   ABOPBTtBs. 

1.  JTveci  (mosses). 

9.  ire/Ni«ocs  (UrerwortsV 
To  which  may  be  added  tlie^agi,  al^m,  ^  &*■ 

ClASB  1 1.     ACBOOBBS. 

L  jfimieelacM  (hocsetaib). 
t.  JWioesrfemsV 
a  rj-^Txr    trrrrr  (gnninil  piBosY 
4.  HifdropUridM, 

FHENOGAMOnS  OB  FLOVTSRISO  FLASn. 
Class  III.    MoBooorrLBDOBora  oa  1 

More  than  SO  orders  are  iBcladed  i 

which  ars  the  grasses,  sedgea,  roeda,  I 
other  planta. 
Class  IV.    DiooTTUDOBors  oa 
Under  the  sab-dass  of  aagi 

ed  mors  than  100  orders,  in      

ordinary  forast  trees  (except  the  sswt^M);.  bartte  itoSr 
greater  proportion  of  the  ordinary  iowariag  I ' 

Under  the  snbHdMs  of  1 ' 

dnded  aU  the  con^^rm. 


Notwithstanding,  as  before  remanded,  i 
in  the  lapse  of  time  a  great  edviDee  ew  tts 
earlier  organisms,  it  is  not  pnasihls  wiih  «v 
present  knowledge  to  trace  a  JpwiiMl  or  ea- 
stant  progression  thron^oot  au  the  eacaaaBe 
geological  periods.  The  orgaoisH,  whacW 
animal  or  vegetable,  hare  beao  *^tr*T^  t»  «r 
consequent  upon  the  ftTii^jr^  *^^««H'^v*^  of  ite 
earth*s  sorfiMM  daring  each  period.  TW  a»> 
terials  or  strata  containing  organic  reaiM^ 
now  presented  to  onr  ezamiiiatfaMi  ia  tmm- 
nental  areas,  were  for  an  almost  tnfk^ka* 
period  the  sediments  of  an  ooeen  bed,  wlcb^ 
oat  indications  of  diy  land,  or  wkh  oalj  nA 
indications  as  are  ftimished  bj  the  ra^^s  ^ 
animals  which  reaemble  thoee  of  praaMt  jft- 
toral  origin.    Daring  all  the  tima  Id  tbt  ead 
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of  the  Biliirian  period,  the  only  remAiiis  of 
plante  are  of  marine  origin,  such  as  alff€B  or/rti- 
caeea;  while  some  of  the  forms  thus  referred 
may  be  phmt-like  sponges.  The  earliest  evi- 
denoe  of  dry  land  vegetation  began  with  those 
conditions  which  uwered  in  the  coal  period, 
or  what  is  termed  the  devonian;  for  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  flora,  so  &r  as  known,  in 
the  devonian  period  in  America,  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  throughout  the  carboniferous 
period.  In  this  epoch  we  have  land  plants  of 
the  acrogenous  forms,  such  as  ferns,  in  abun- 
dance; we  equiaetaeea  in  the  ecUamita;  the 
Iffeopodiacea  in  the  lyeopoditeB,  l^idodendran^ 
£e.;  while  MtiffmariOy  ngillaria^  and  other 
forms,  constitute  orders  ^ed  to  those  men- 
tioned. During  this  period,  the  phenogamous 
plants  are  comparatively  rare.  The  conditions 
of  the  surface  favored  only  the  development 
of  the  lower  orders  of  vegetation;  and  we 
know  that  the  low  land  of  this  period  was  sub- 
Jeet  to  influx  of  the  ocean,  which  has  given 
alternating  strata  of  land  or  shore  deposits  with 
land  pltfits,  and  marine  calcareous  strata  with 
ahells  and  other  marine  animals  only.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  understood  that,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  land  vegetation  at  this  period,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  present  continent  was 
dry  land;  and  that  plants  everywhere  abound 
at  the  same  time  and  are  imbedded  in  the  same 
strata.  80  far  from  this  being  true,  hi  the 
west  and  south-west  land  plants  are  extremely 
rare  or  altogether  wanting  in  rocks  of  this  age ; 
whUe  strata  of  marine  origin,  with  marine  ani- 
mal remains,  take  their  place.  At  each  suoces- 
mve  geological  period  the  flora  appears  to  have 
approachMl  more  nearly  that  of  the  present 
period,  not  however  the  flora  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, for  the  older  floras  of  the  temperate  zones 
have  assumed  in  many  respects  a  tropical  as- 
pect. It  is  however  in  the  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary periods  that  the  flora  approaches  more 
newly  that  of  the  present,  embracing  indeed 
many  genera  of  the  existing  flora  of  the  tem- 
perate latitudes.  In  the  successive  faunas,  too, 
even  of  the  ocean  bed,  we  are  to  take  into  con- 
aideration  the  physical  conditions  existing.  In 
the  very  early  periods  coarse  and  flue  sediments 
are  fonnd,  indicating,  if  not  shore  lines,  at  least 
shallow  and  disturtn^  water  on  the  one  hand, 
and  deeper  seas  with  quiet  water  and  finer 
sediments  on  the  other.  The  fossil  shells  of 
the  coarser  deposits  are  to  a  great  degree  want- 
ing in  the  finer  sediments,  and  vice  tena.  The 
recurrence  of  similar  sediments  at  difierent 
periods,  caused  doubtless  by  a  recurrence  of 
similar  physical  conditions,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  faima,  sometimes  indeed 
so  dmilar  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  In  the  study  of  species  of 
the  successive  fiumas,  we  find  that  in  every 
period,  as  in  the  present,  their  geographical  di&- 
tribution  has  been  influenced  as  in  the  present 
aeas.  By  &r  the  sreater  number  of  species  are 
limited  in  their  horizontal  extension;  while 
Bome  are  everywhere  found  so  fiEir  as  any  evi- 


dence of  the  existence  of  the  formation  re- 
muns.  This  geographical  extension  of  ^e 
species  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
nature  of  the  sediments ;  for  whUe  in  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  period  we  have  a  large  number 
of  the  bracbiopoda  extending  over  wide  areas, 
even  as  for  westward  as  the  formation  is 
known,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  braohiopo- 
da  of  the  Hamilton  group,  where  the  physical 
conditions  are  equaSy  uniform;  for  in  this 
nearly  all  the  known  eastern  species  are  re- 
placed by  other  forms  on  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  This  fact  however  must  not  be 
used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  gradual  climatic 
or  other  pennanent  changes ;  for  again,  during 
the  carboniferous  period,  we  flnd  certain  forms 
of  brachiopoda  having  even  a  wider  geographi- 
cal range  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  periods. 
— Our  space  does  not  pemut  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  successive  faunas  and  floras  of  the 
several  geological  periods ;  but  that  these  have 
successively  appeared  and  disappeared  is  well 
ascertained  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Although  we  may  show  the  existence  of  causes 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  faunas  in  many  epochs 
of  the  earth^s  history,  the  repeopling  of  the 
same  areas  by  other  races,  after  a  moderate 
lapse  of  time,  is  a  problem  we  are  not  prepared 
to  solve.  Of  the  succession  or  coming  m  of 
new  species  we  have  everywhere  the  most  pal- 
pable eridence ;  a  kind  of  evidence,  moreover^ 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples  pre- 
cludes the  possibihty  of  their  having  been  de- 
rived from  sources  far  distant  from  the  spot 
where  we  first  behold  their  imbedded  exuvia. 

PALiEOTHERIUM  (Cuv.;  Gr.  iroXcMOf,  an- 
cient, and  0mHO¥,  animal^,  the  type  of  a  tribe 
of  fossil  pacnyderms,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  peri$8odaetyla  (Owen),  or  those  having  an 
uneven  number  of  toes,  intermediate  between 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  The  form  was  like 
that  of  the  tapir ;  the  raised  nasals  show  that 
it  had  a  small  flexible  proboscis;  the  feet  were 
8-toed ;  it  had  projecting  canines,  and  moluv 
^,  the  upper  like  tiiose  of  the  rhinoceros,  the 
first  smallest  and  single  lobed,  and  the  lower 
formed  by  2  successive  crescents  with  their 
convexity  external,  the  first  single  and  the  last 
one  trilobed.  Several  species  are  described  by 
Ouvier  and  others,  of  which  the  largest  and 
/best  known  is  the  P.  magnum  (Ouv.),  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  but  of  a  stouter  form ;  there 
are  others  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hog 
and  sheep  to  that  of  a  hare.  They  belong  es- 
pecially to  the  gypsum  of  Europe  Neocene),  are 
abundant  in  the  plaster  quarries  of  Montnuutre, 
near  Paris,  and  extend  even  into  the  lower  mio- 
cene ;  the  species  differ  little,  except  in  size. 

PAL£PHATUS,  the  name  of  four  Greek 
writers  mentioned  by  Buidas.  The  first  was 
an  epic  poet  of  Athens,  whose  orif^n  was  con- 
sidered mythical,  and  whose  age  is  unknown. 
Buidas  says  that  he  wrote  the  VoMMpcBa^  ^^The 
Birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,^*  "The  Contest  of 
Hinerva  and  Neptune,*^  Ac    The  second,  who 
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Hved  in  the  time  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  was 
from  ParoB  or  Pirene,  and  is  said  by  Snidas 
to  have  written  a  work  on  "  Things  Inoredible.'' 
The  third  was  a  historian,  a  native  of  Abydos, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Aristotle.  The  fourth  was  a  grammarian 
of  Egypt,  or  of  Athens,  to  whom  several  works 
are  attributed  by  Snidas.  There  is  extant  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  **  PaloBphatns  on  Things 
Incredible,"  which  is  evidently  an  abridgment 
of  a  larger  work.  It  is  uncertain  who  its  au- 
thor was,  and  if  one  of  those  above  mentioned, 
it  could  only  have  been  the  fourth,  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  bears  evidence  of  a  later  age 
than  that  of  Palsepbatus  of  Paros.  He  treats 
the  Grecian  myths  according  to  the  semi-histori- 
cal theory,  claiming  that  they  had  a  foundation 
in  fact,  but  were  disguised  and  changed  by  the 
license  of  the  poets  and  of  popular  tradition. 
(See  Grote,  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  cap.  1 6.) 
The  first  edition  of  Palsphatus  was  printed  in 
1505  at  Venice  in  folio,  along  with  other  writ- 
ers, by  Aldus  Manutius.  The  best  edition  of 
the  text  is  that  of  Westermann  in  his  8eriptore9 
PoeticcB  Hutoria  Orceei  (Brunswick,  1848).  In 
1671  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  a  French 
translation  at  Lausanne. 

PALAFOX  Y  MELZI,  Josi,  a  Spanish  pa- 
triot, bom  in  Torre  del  Alfranca,  Aragon,  in 
1780,  died  in  Paris  in  1847.  His  family  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Aragon.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  royal  body  guard,  and  became 

gart  of  the  military  household  of  the  king  of 
pain.  As  an  officer  in  the  body  guard,  he  ac- 
companied the  royal  family  to  Bayonne  in  1808. 
The  king  was  retained  a  prisoner,  but  Palafox 
escaped  in  a  peasant's  dress  and  repaired  to 
his  estate  near  Saragossa.  In  the  same  year 
that  revolted  city  was  menaced  by  the  French 
army  under  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  and  the  pop- 
ulace proclaimed  him  captain-general  of  Ara- 
gon (May  28).  He  is  represented  by  Sir  W.F.  P. 
Kapier  and  some  Spanish  historians  as  totally 
unfitted  for  the  position,  and  indebted  to  oth- 
ers for  the  temporary  success  of  his  defence. 
Soldiers  from  the  adjacent  country  were  called 
into  the  city,  barricades  were  erected  in  every 
street,  and  nearly  every  house  was  made  a 
point  of  defence.  After  a  siege  of  61  days  the 
French  retired ;  but  they  returned  in  greater > 
force  successively  under  Moncey,  Mortier,  Ju- 
not,  and  Lannes,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  Feb. 
1809.  Palafox  was  not  in  active  command  at 
the  time,  being  ill  of  a  prevalent  epidemic.  The 
capitulation  provided  that  Palafox  should  de- 
part free,  and  that  no  one  should  be  molested ; 
but  the  city  was  pillaged,  blood  profusely  shed, 
and  Palafox,  still  prostrate  with  the  malady,  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Vinoennes.  He  was  only  re- 
leased upon  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  YII. 
in  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid  with  the 
king,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position  of  cap- 
tain-general of  Aragon.  Nevertheless  he  pro- 
nounced in  1820  for  tiie  constitution,  ana  in 


1828  signed  a  protest  agidnst  ihm  royi]  ] 

In  1888  he  joined  the  puty  of  <1 

and  was  soon  after  imprisoiMd  vp«a  i 

of  some  correepondenoe  with  iIm  qaecesea*- 

mies,  but  was  liberated  apoo  proof  of  Us  !■»• 

oenoe.  In  1886  hewasmededBlwof  Ski^mm. 

PALAMEDES,  aGrecnabera^eoKcf  Sss* 
pliusandCIymene.  He  served  imtlM<i|HAiM 
against  Troy,  and  for  a  tme  was  mmimmkm- 
in-chief  in  place  of  Agameouion,  whoot  mam- 
ures  he  opposed.  Aeoording  to  ihm  oU  Cypn* 
epic,  he  was  drowned  while  fisfalait  hj  litmt- 
des  and  Ulysses;  but  &  later  tradhica  iiifat 
he  was  accused  of  treason  b  j  Ul j 
cealed  gold  or  a  forged  letter  f 
tent,  and  then  changed  him  with  1 
bribed  by  Priam.  WhenPalatmedevvwkistt 
to  die,  he  exclaimed:  ''Troth,  I  IbmhsAbl 
for  thou  hast  died  even  before  ok.**  itM  m^ 
other  tradition  represents  him  to  have  b«B  kft 
down  into  a  deep  well,  which  OTwsi  mi 
Diomedes  had  falsely  asserted  to  i 
ure,  and  then  st<»ied.  He  is 
by  Homer,  but  was  made  the  ao^teS  «f  I 
dies  by  JEschylus,  8ophociea»  mi 
The  uiQust  death  of  Palai  ^ 
by  Socrates  in  his  last  speech  te  kh  j 

PALATE,  the  bony  and 
which  separates  the  month  in  i 
mals  from  the  anterior  and 
cavities.    The  bony  or  hard 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  conaiata  «f  th»  1 


tal  portion  of  the  superior  i 
front  and  of  the  palate  ~ 
form  a  parabolic  arch,  bounded  hi  1 
the  sides  by  the  upper  teeth  and  tl 
covered  by  mucous  memhraae,  and 
tachment  posteriorly  to  the  mtimm  pmMk  m 
soft  palate.  The  width,  i^ntraifiuM  •cia- 
tions,  extent,  and  perforatkm  by  hapr  w 
smaller  incisive  or  other  openinfe^  are  lahilh 
characters  in  estimating  the  rank  ^the«K«m 
subdivisions  of  vertebrates,  theee  M^  tm 
highest  in  which  this  part  is  laiimlaBi  miia^ 
and  least  pierced  by  foramiaa,  aadkiv^  na^ 
plete  partition  as  in  man ;  the  chtm^m  te  ite 
palate  bones  are  connected  with  etmw^m^ 
mg  modifications  in  the  sphenoid,  ^id  as^a- 
quently  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  tl*dM. 
The  soft  palate  is  a  movable,  aoft  aid  wmm^ 
lar  partition,  lined  by  mncona  mcmhrms.  m 
free  edge  fioats  above  the  baae  of  tfaa 
having  in  its  centre  a  conical 
tiviiZa,  and  on  its  sides  the  ao  < 
the  anterior  directed  obUqoelr 
the  posterior  vertically,  the  tiiaaaalsi  te»^ 
val  between  them  behig  oecnaiadW  the  t»^ 
sils;  the  mooons  membrane  is  sCMiad  «A 
mucous  foUides ;  the  arterica  are  rtaiiaJ  £■■ 
the  external  carotid,  and  the  uetiea  ftvm  *■ 
facial,  trifadal,  (rlnmn  pliiijmnnV  Mid  §■«■ 
MeckePs  gani^ion.  The  mnadca  of  the  ymmk 
regions  arethe«tfvir«i^Civits^aXefi,froaiihBm> 
ternal  surface  of  the  pterygoid  proeasa  to  lis 
velum,  stretching^  horizcnrtaOj  the  waA 
and  dilating  ^e  Euatacbian 
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palati,  firom  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  raising  the  palate  and  carrying  it  back- 
ward; the  <utygo9  utrnks^  vertical,  forms  the 
chief  part  of  this  organ,  raising  it  with  the 
palate;  the  palaUhpharyngeua  forms  tiie  pos- 
terior pillar  of  the  palate,  depressing  the  yelmn 
and  elevating  the  pharynx;  the  ecnutrietor 
UtArrU/aueium,  in  the  anterior  pillars,  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  tongne  to  the  velam, 
depresses  the  latter  and  elevates  the  former. 
The  soft  palate  is  endowed  with  acnte  sensibil- 
itj,  and  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  uvnla  and 
its  arches,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  its  anterior 
portion,  ministers  to  the  n>ecifio  sense  of  taste. 
The  mncoos  membrane  of  the  palate  is  subject 
to  inflammations,  and  the  bones  are  attacked 
in  syphilis  and  other  cachectic  diseases ;  these 
parts  are  also  liable  to  arrests  of  development, 
in  which  ti^e  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  conmiu- 
nicate  through  a  fissure,  with  or  without  hare 
Up.  In  this  deformity  deglutition  is  difficult, 
sucking  impossible,  and  the  voice  indistinct  and 
nasal ;  the  interference  of  surgery  is  necessary 
fbr  its  relief,  and  by  the  operation  of  staphy- 
loraphy,  which  consists  in  placing  and  keeping 
in  apposition  the  incised  edges  of  the  fissure,  a 
partial  or  complete  closure  maybe  effected; 
where  this  is  impracticable,  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained from  gutta  percha  or  metallic  plates. 

PALATINATE,  The  Uppek  and  Lowkb,  two 
separate  states  of  ancient  Germany,  not  con- 
tiguous, though  under  one  ruler.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  comprised  in  that  of  France,  Bava- 
ria, Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Prussia.  The  word 
palatine  is  related  to  palace,  and  as  a  title 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France,  connected  with  whose  court  was  a 
high  judicial  officer  oaUed  the  eomes  palaUij  a 
master  of  the  royaJ  household  who  had  supreme 
authonty  in  all  causes  that  came  by  fiction  to 
the  Idng.  When  the  sovereign  chose  to  confer 
a  pecuhar  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  holder 
of  any  particidar  fief  under  him,  he  granted  the 
right  to  exercise  the  same  power  within  his 
province  as  the  eomea  palatii  exercised  in  the 
royal  palace.  With  the  frmction  went  the  title 
of  eome$  pcUatimtSy  or  count  palatine ;  and  from 
the  ruler  the  district  under  him  became  finally 
known  as  a  palatinate. — ^The  Upper  Palatinate 
was  boundea  by  Baireuth,  Bohemia,  Neuberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Nuremberg,  and 
now  forms  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  circles 
of  Upper  Palatinate  and  Upper  Franoonia.  Its 
area  was  about  2,780  sq.  m.  The  Lower  Pala- 
tinate was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  bounded  by  Eatzenellenbogen,  WOr^ 
temberg,  Baden,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Treves. 
The  chief  cities  were  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg. Its  area  was  about  1,600  sq.  m.,  and  it 
comprehended  the  principalities  of  Simmem, 
ZweibrQcken,  Yeldenz,  Lantern,  and  the  county 
Palatine  properly  so  called.  The  hereditary 
sovereignty  of  the  counts  palatine  over  these 
districts  dated  from  the  llth  century.  In  1777 
the  elector  Charles  Theodore  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  on  his  inheriting  Bavaria 


(1778)  the  two  states  were  united.  During  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  France  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  that 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  it  was  returned  to  Bavaria. 

PALATINE  (Hung.  nddor%  under  the  Hun- 
garian constitution,  the  title  of  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant, in  later  periods  officiating  as  mediator 
between  the  nation  and  king,  and  as  president 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet  The  archduke 
Joseph,  brother  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and 
his  son  Stephen,  were  the  last  palatines,  the 
latter  officiating  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hunga- 
rian revolution  of  1848. — The  term  is  also  used 
as  a  title  (PoL  wcjewoda)  of  the  governors  of 
the  larger  divisions  or  provinces  (toojetoddzttoa^ 
palatinates)  of  independent  Poland. 

PADEMBANG.  a  Dutch  province  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  bounded  by  the 
strait  of  Banca,  the  provinces  of  Lampong  and 
Bencoolen,  and  the  Battah  country ;  area,  18,- 
000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  250,000.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marshy  plain,  watered  by  several 
large  rivers,  and  covered  by  extensive  forests. 
The  W.  part  is  mountainous.  The  soU  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  climate  hot  and  moist,  but  not  un- 
healthy. The  cultivated  crops  are  rice,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  gambier,  indigo,  coffee,  and  pep- 
per. All  the  animals  of  the  forests  and  other 
parts  of  Sumatra  are  found  in  Palembang ;  and 
the  chief  domesticated  ones  are  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  the  descendants  of  Javanese,  of  Malays, 
of  an  aboriginal  people  called  Kumring,  and  of 
a  wild  race  known  under  the  name  of  Kubu, 
with  a  few  Arabs  and  Chinese.  Up  to  a  recent 
date  Palembang  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
ruled  by  a  sultan,  with  whom  the  Dutch  had  a 
treaty.  In  1811,  when  Java  and  its  d^end- 
encies  were  occupied  by  the  British,  the  Dutch 
officials  at  Bsnca  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
chieftain,  who  put  the  whole  of  them  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
new  rulers.  The  English  sent  an  expedition 
which  dethroned  him,  annexed  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  placed  his  younger  brother  in 
authority.  When  Java  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  he  resumed  his  rule,  and  kept  them  at 
defiance  till  1821,  when  Palembang  was  finally 
subdued. — ^The  capital,  Palembaxo,  is  mtuated 
on  the  Musi  or  Snngsang,  the  most  important 
river  of  Sumatra,  about  50  m.  above  its  mouth, 
in  lat.  2**  68'  S.,  long.  105°  E. ;  pop.  25,000.  It 
lies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
400  yards  broad  with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  9 
fathoms,  and  sufficient  water  all  the  way  fr<Hn 
the  sea  for  large  vessels.  The  only  buildings 
of  stone  are  the  mosque  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  There  are  several  Arab  and  Ghinese 
merchants  at  Palembang,  and  a  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Java,  Banca,  Siam,  China,  and  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

PALENCIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Csstile,  bounded  N.  by  Santander,  E.  by  Bur- 
gos, S.  by  Yalladolid,  and  W.  by  Leon ;  area, 
4,580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  185,970.     It  is 
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watered  bj  the  Oarrion,  Oieza,  Pisaerga,  and 
several  other  rivers,  and  the  canal  of  Castile 
passes  through  it.  With  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  N.  part  which  is  monntainona, 
the  sorface  is  level,  and  almost  totally  devoid 
of  trees.  Coal,  chalk,  gjrpsum,  saltpetre,  and 
copper  ore  are  found.  The  climate  is  cold  but 
healthj,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  wine,  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  are  produced.  Blfmkets 
and  other  woollen  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  province  contains  about  600  elementary 
schools. — ^The  capital  Palenoia  (anc  PaUan- 
tia)j  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Carrion,  117  m.  K  K  W.  from  Madrid;  pop. 
11,470.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several  fine 
bridges,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  begun  in  the 
14th  century  and  finished  in  the  Ivth,  several 
churches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  several  chiuita- 
Die  institutions,  among  whidi  may  be  men- 
tioned a  foundling  hospital,  an  academv  and 
numerous  schools,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  li- 
brary. About  i  of  the  population  are  employed 
in  woollen  manufactures.  The  town  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  In  honor  of  the  bravery  displayed  by 
the  women  of  Palencia,  in  their  successful  de- 
fence of  the  city  when  besieged  by  the  Black 
Prince,  they  were  permitted  by  Juan  I.  to  wear 
a  golden  band  upon  their  heads.  It  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  French  general  Foy  in  1812. 

PALENQUE,  Ruins  of,  the  most  remarkable 
aboriginal  remains  of  the  continent  of  America 
yet  discovered,  situated  on  the  Rio  Chacamas, 
a  branch  of  the  great  river  Usumasinta,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas, 
8  m.  8.  £.  from  the  small  town  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo de  Palenque,  fh)m  which  they  take  their 
name,  in  lat.  17*  80'  K,  long.  92**  25'  W.  The 
remains  extend  over  a  large  area,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  explored,  and  consist  of  vast  arti- 
ficial terraces,  or  terraced,  truncated  pyramids, 
of  cut  stone,  surmounted  by  edifices  of  peculiar 
and  solid  architecture,  and  often  of  elaborate 
plan,  also  of  cut  stone,  covered  with  figures  in 
relief,  or  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  wrought 
in  stucco,  and  showing  evidences  of  having 
once  been  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  Most  of 
the  buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  but  one 
story,  but  there  are  several  of  2,  and  also  a 
square  tower  of  8,  perhaps  originally  of  4  sto- 
ries. The  nrincipai  structure,  known  as  the 
palace,  stanas  on  a  truncated,  terraced  pyramid, 
faced  with  cut  stone,  810  ft.  long,  260  ft  broad 
at  the  base,  and  40  ft.  high.  It  is  228  ft  long, 
180  ft.  deep,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  a  broad  pro- 
jecting cornice  of  stone.  It  faces  the  east,  and 
has  14  doorways  on  each  side  and  11  at  the 
.ends,  each  9  ft.  wide,  with  intervening  piers 
between  6  and  7  ft  wide.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  cut  stones  cemented  with  a  mortar 
of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  entire  face  was  cov- 
ered with  stucco  and  painted ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  has  fallen  of  or  disappeared  under 
the  influences  of  time  and  the  elements.    The 


Eiers  are  ornamented  wfth  apirHM  I 
1  stucco,  with  borders  of  hiwji^yphka,  vlU» 
although  considerably  defiieed,  abow  m  b«ftv 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  aad  untitmj  ^ 
the  human  figure  than  has  been  fowod  Mi^r 
the  other  works  of  the  aboriginal  nalMi  ti 
America.    The  principal  doorwi^  is  oaH  ^ 
tinguished  from  the  others  by  a  fli«E)kt  of  hrwi 
stone  steps  leading  up  the  face  c€  ^tm  ] 
A  corridor  9  ft  wide,  cowed  by  a  ar 
ed  arch,  runs  all  around  the  bnOdlB^  i 
fW>m  a  similar  inner  one,  of 
width,  by  a  solid  wall,  with  a  < 
from  the  principal  entrance,  and  ] 
openings  m  the  form  of  the  Gret 
the  E^rptian  Tao,  probaUy  ftw  , 
ventilation.    The  building  has  4  iatorior  * 
from  all  of  which  open  many  roooa  or 
hers,  fioored  with  a  smooth  and  e^d 
equal  to  the  best  found  in  the  anril 
baths.    The  principal  conrty tf<d  ia  7B  by  01  ft, 
and  reached  by  a  deacending  fliglit  ei  i  ftup 
80  ft.  broad.    On  each  nde  are  akhsofitaM, 
carved  with  ffigantio  figures  in  Tims  uBiC  9  «r 
10  ft.  high,  adorned  with  rich  bcttd  i 
necklaces,  but  in  attitudes  striki^giT  i 
of  pain.    The  second  courtyard,  earn 
in  length  with  that  just  described,  bst  i 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  the  fion  «f 
which  are  covered  with  fignres  m  tfaero^  «r 
with  plaster,  which  where  broksa  misk  f  «r 
more  coats  or  layers,  eadi  retabdaf  traonsf 
painting,  and  hidioating  that  the  sfiftos  hid 
been  so  long  in  use  that  the  plastOTiaaMiM 
to  be  several  times  renewed.    Frc«i  the  X.  nfc 
of  the  8d  court  rises  a  tower  30  ft.  aqoBrvitte 
base  and  8  stories  high,  eontaminir  vitia  h- 
self  another  distinct  tower,  ascended  hw^tm- 
row  stdrway,  terminating  against  a  dead  ^tm 
ceiling — ^thus  rendering  the   purpoigs  of  te 
structure,  supposing  it  to  be  in  its  orig' 
dition,  entirely  inexpIicaUe.     In  tbs 
dor  of  this  court  are  a  number  of  i 
and  one  of  stone  which  represents  a  I 
ed  cross-legged,  after  the  msanar  of  1 
some  of  the  Hindoo  sculptures  and 


on  a  seat  carved  with  the  figures  of  isg«r%lk»- 
fore  which  kneels  another  figure,  richly  drvsoi 
in  the  act  of  presenting  some  object  hi|eUy«*^ 
namented.  A  number  of  hieroglyplilcsl  fip** 
occur  on  the  tablet,  below  which  art  txwtm  tf 
a  table  of  stone,  perhaps  an  ahar,  whirh  maai 
against  the  wall.  Connected  with  the  i 
are  a  number  of  semi-eubterranean  ' 
it  is  said,  others  comf^tely  sank  in  tW  asa 
of  the  pyramid,  in  which  haTs  bora  ifmA 
vases  containing  human  remains  and  asarf  «^ 
naments  and  minor  relics  of  art.  Osiua  d 
the  rooms  have  traces  of  altars  in  thsn.  «^Uk 
stood  before  broad  spaces  on  the  wnUk  t^ 
dently  once  occupied  bv  tablets,  sndi  as  ■• 
found  elsewhere  in  toe  ruins*  dabertfi^ 
sculptured  with  human  figorea  and  Utrofhr^ 
ics.— Beside  the  buDdinfP  called  tKs  pdM. 
there  are  a  number  of  oUiers  of  i 
but  not  inferior  interest    One  of  1 
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Sgnated  br  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  plan  of  Palenqne 
ms  Oasa  No.  1 .  It  crowns  a  pjranidal  stnictnre 
of  stone,  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  110  it  high  measured  on  its  slope, 
and  is  75  fL  long  and  25  ft  deep,  with  soiia 
walls  on  all  sides  except  the  N.,  which  has  6 
doorways  and  6  piers.  The  whole  firont  is 
richly  ornamented  in  stucco,  and  the  2  cor- 
ner piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphic,  96 
squares  to  each  pier.  The  4  piers  dividing 
the  doorways  are  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  well  executed,  surrounded  with  borders 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  visitor  first  enters  a 
corridor  7  ft  wide,  paved  with  broad  stones, 
and  roofed  with  a  pointed  arch  formed  by 
overlapping  stones.  Behind  the  corridor  are 
8  inner  rooms,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  doorways,  between  whion  are  massive 
stone  tablets  set  in  the  wall,  18  ft  long  and 
8  ft  high,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  240 
squares  or  combined  figures  in  each.  The  8 
inner  f^rtments  are  dark  and  gloomy.  In 
the  central  one,  set  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
building,  and  fh>nting  the  principal  entrance, 
is  another  tablet  of  hiero^yphics,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  8  ft  6  in.  high.  Still  another,  and 
in  some  respects  more  remarkable  structure,  is 
designated  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  Gasa  No.  2.  The 
base  of  the  whole  is  a  stone  terrace  60  ft  on  the 
slope,  with  a  level  esplanade  at  its  top  110  ft 
in  width,  from  which  rises  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture 184  ft.  hiffh  on  its  slope,  supporting  a 
building  50  ft  long  and  81  ft  deep,  with  8 
doorways  opening  to  the  south,  the  piers  be- 
tween being  covered  with  ^tucco  ornaments, 
while  the  outer  or  comer  piers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Oasa  No.  1,  contain  hieroglyphics. '  The  in- 
terior has  a  corridor  paved  and  roofed  as  already 
described,  behind  which  are  8  apartments,  the 
central'  one  the  largest,  and  containing  within 
itself  a  smaller  chamber  18  ft  long  and  7  wide, 
with  a  tablet  of  stone  10  ft  8  in.  long  and  6 
it  4  in.  high,  set  in  the  wall  at  its  back,  front- 
ing the  principal  entrance.  This  tablet  contains 
a  central  group  of  human  figures,  apparently  in 
the  act  of  making  a  solemn  sacrifice,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  6  columns  of  hieroglyphics, 
17  in  each.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
what  may  be  called  two  stories  of  interhiced 
stucco  work,  resembling  a  high,  fanciful  lattice, 
and  made  up  originally  in  part  of  human  figures, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  judged 
from  the  fragments,  ^  in  justness  of  proportion 
and  symmetry  must  have  approached  the  Greek 
modeia.*^ — ^There  are  amon^  the  ruins  other 
aimilar  structures  with  tablets  covered  wi^ 
human  figures  in  relief  and  hieroglyphics,  all 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious purposes.  But  one  edifice,  that  called  the 
palace,  already  described,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  habitation,  and  its  original  pur- 
pose is  doubtless  correctly  indicated  by  the  name 
that  has  been  given  to  it  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  aaueduct  4  ft  in  height,  and  roofed 
with  a  pointed  arch  of  overlappmg  stones.  A 
number  of  monolithic  statues  are  scattered 


among  the  remains,  one  of  which  is  10  ft  6  in. 
high,  representing  an  erect  figure,  with  a  head 
dress  in  the  form  of  a  cross. — ^It  may  be  re- 
peated of  these  ruins,  that  no  others  yet  found 
on  the  continent  exhibit  so  numerous  and 
marked  evidences  of  skill  in  architecture  and 
sculpture ;  and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Palenque  (anciently  there  is 
reason  to  believe  called  Na-chan,  which  in  the 
Tzendal  dialect  signifies  seven  serpents)  was  at 
one  time  the  centre  of  the  highest  form  of  ab- 
original civilization.  From  the  dim  light  afford- 
ed by  the  ancient  paintings  and  existing  and 
reconled  traditions,  it  seems  that  it  was  once 
the  capital  of  a  theocratic  state,  in  which  the 
ruler  was  '*  prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  and 
which  finaDy  gave  way  to  a  military  republic, 
resulting  in  a  general  disruption  and  separation 
of  the  people ;  one  portion  of  them,  under  the 
lead  of  *^holy  men,"  clothed  in  white,  penetrated 
into  Yucatan  and  fomkled  the  ancient  kingdom 
or  theocracy  of  Mayapan,  and  built  those  nu- 
merous cities  which  the  Spaniards  found  occu- 
pied, and  which  now,  in  their  ruins,  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  Palenque.  In  the  wander- 
ings of  the  traditional  Guculcan,  called  in  Mexi- 
co Quetzalcoatl,  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  his- 
tory of  these  sacerdotal  leaders;  and  in  the 
infiuence  of  his  teaehin^^  on  a  relatively  bar- 
barous people,  the  origin  of  a  large  part  of 
what  is  known  to  us  as  the  civilization  of  Mexi- 
co.— ^Palenque  seems  to  have  been  in  ruins,  and 
its  site  forgotten,  at  the  period  of  the  conc^uest 
Cortes  must  have  passed  dose  to  it  in  his  fa- 
mous march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  the  curious  and  communicative 
Bemal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  him,  makes  any 
mention  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  had  reached  the  world,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  until  the  year  1750,  during  the 
administration  of  Don  Antonio  Oalderon  hi 
Chiapas.  The  news  of  their  discovery  created  a 
considerable  interest  in  Spain,  as  is  proved  by 
the  two  explorations  made  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  kingdom,  in  1784  and  1787,  by 
Bemasconi  and  Del  Rio.  It  was  not  however 
until  18  years  afterward  that  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain  caused  a  careful  examination  of  them  to 
be  made  by  Capt  Dupiux,  the  results  of  which 
long  remained  unknown.  Forgotten  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Mexico  during  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  three  memorials  of  Dupaix,  and  the 
drawings  of  his  companion  Castefiada,  became 
finally,  oy  exchange,  the  property  of  M.  Bara- 
ddre,  who  published  them  in  1834^  in  a  work 
called  Beeueil  des  antiauiUi  Mexieaines,  In 
1884  M.  Frederic  Waldeck  visited  the  ruins 
and  made  many  elaborate  drawings  and  plans, 
which  yet  remain  unpublished :  and  in  1848 
they  were  explored  by  Messrs  J.  L.  Stephens 
and  F.  Catherwood,  and  their  account,  largely 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  plans,  was  soon 
after  published.  (See  Stephens^B  ^*  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yuca- 
tan," and  Catherwood^s  **  Views  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
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Tncatan.")  They  were  visited  still  later,  in  1846, 
by  M.  Arthur  Morelet,  whose  account,  destitute 
however  of  illustrations,  was  published  in  1867 
in  Paris  (Voyage  dans  VAmMque  CentrtUei 
and  translated  and  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  ^  Itza,  or  the 
Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  America." 

PALERMO,  a  province  of  Sicily,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  bj  tiie  provinces 
of  Messina  and  Oatania,  S.  by  Girgenti  and 
Cattanisetta,  and  W.  by  Trapani ;  area,  2,012  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  541,826.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  the  Sicilian  provinces. 
The  coast  is  irregular  and  the  surface  is  hilly, 
but  there  are  many  very  fertile  valleys.  The 
country  has  a  general  slope  N.  toward  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  streams  are  numerous  but 
small.  It  produces  grain,  oil,  fruits,  almonds, 
manna,  sumach,  licorice,  and  silk. — ^Palebmo 
(anc.  Paiuymu$\  capital  of  the  above  described 
province  and  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  lat.  88^ 
6'  K,  long.  18**  20'  E. ;  pop.  184,641.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  on  a  deep 
bay  between  Capes  Gallo  and  Zaffarana,  and  in 
a  rich  plain  which  is  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  two  distinct  mountain  ridges.  This 
enclosure  between  the  hiUs  and  the  sea  has 
been  oaUed  from  its  form  and  beauty  the  Con- 
ca  d^Oro,  or  golden  shelL  The  situation  is 
extremely  picturesque;  the  city  itsel£  seen 
from  the  sea,  with  ita  many  spires,  domes, 
and  towers,  has  an  imposing  and  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  harbor,  rormed  by  a  mole  800 
feet  in  length,  is  spacious  and  excellent.  The 
city  proper  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  forms 
an  obloDg  parallelogram,  about  4  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  shortest  side  is  that  toward  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  entered 
by  12  ^es,  and  defended  bv  bastions.  The 
harbor  is  moreover  protected  by  a  strong  cita- 
del and  Forts  Galita  and  St  Erasmus,  and  the 
lighthouse  battery.  Palermo  is  divided  into  4 
nearly  equal  parts  by  two  wide  streets  that 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  cen- 
tre of  ttie  city.  The  longer  of  these  is  called 
n  Cassaro,  an  Italian  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
AlrKaar^  *^  the  palace."  It  runs  from  the  sea 
to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  which  is  at  the 
inland  extremity  of  the  city.  The  second  is 
the  strada  Macqueda.  At  their  intersection  is 
a  large  public  place,  the  Quattro  Cantoneri, 
which  is  octagonal  in  form,  having  upon  4  sides 
the  vista  of  these  streets,  and  upon  each  of  the 
others  a  handsome  building  m  the  Grecian 
style.  The  centre  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  a 
fountain,  and  many  statues  stand  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  it.  There  is  a  larger  square  before 
the  palace,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Pliilip  IV.  of  Spain.  Numerous  smaller  streets 
without  any  regular  plan  run  into  these  two, 
bat  are  all  narrower  and  dirty.  The  whole 
city,  however,  is  well  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  lava.  Frequent  obstructions  in  the  form  of 
booths  and  workshops  block  up  the  thorough- 
fares, and  workmen  of  all  kinds  pursue  their 
trades  on  the  pavement.    The  Marina  and  the 


Flora  are  the  finest  and  moii  popnkr  \ 
public  resort  Thef<»inerkat«mo«80v«^ 
wide,  extending  for  about  a  ndU  ik^  tfe 
seaward  sideof  tiie  town  in  Croat  oCa  nMi«r 
palaces;  and  at  its  S.  £.  extremity  is  tb»iW% 
a  public  garden,  adorned  with  Mtfoet  muk  ii»> 
tarns.  The  bouses  gaierally  ar»  boOt  k  ik 
same  style  as  those  ctf  N^Jea,  vith  lift  rwA. 
terraces,  and  Venetian  blinds;  Ihnj  sii  iTniki 
into  flMs,  each  flat  forming  a  dkti&et  dvdkf 
The  principal  public  edifice  k  the  ▼iotroy'i  f^ 

ndtuated  at  the  8.  W.  extrenity  of  tW  inn. 
an  ancient  irregokr  bnil&Bg,  k  vsmbi 
styles  of  architecture,  and  was  forsMriy  fel- 
fied ;  it  contains  a  fine  haD,  a  sp^cioos  essi  • 
chapel  built  by  King  Boger  in  1139,  wyM 
in  mosaics,  a  picture  gaDery.  an  annarr,  mi  m 
observatory.    The  cathedral  k  a  GoUuc  ens* 
ture  of  the  12th  century,  to  wfaksk  a  Bofat 
dome  has  been  added ;  the  interior  is  ^aqat^ 
ed  by  80  pillars  of  <^ental  gtanita,  aad  itiiiirf 
into  a  number  of  chapels,  aotne  of  wftoek  ■> 
very  rich,  particularly  that  of  8t.  RoaJkk  ^ 
patroness  of  Palermo.    Thk  cathednl  aattte 
many  mansolea  in  red  porphyry,  smm$  tkn 
those  of  Roger,  the  Norman  tenW  «f  t^ 
Sicilian  monarchy,  and  the  cmyaw  fisJirii 
n.    The  church  Del  GesakrHHBUUtSrifii 
architecture  and  deooratioD%  mA  tiMt  sf  tk 
Capuchins  for  its  vanlta,  in  whidi  th»  bo&s  «f 
the  dead  monks  are  seen  dried  in,  naftng  k 
niches  in  various  attitudes  with  their  pgmtmm 
on,  some  being  800  and  400  ytmn  eld.   Tkn 
are  many  other  ohnrcbea  40  nwiaafflM  mk 
60  convents.   Th^  university  of  riUimsi.  kai* 
ed  in  1447,  is  in  a  declining  state ;  itkvav^ 
uable  collection  of  antiquitka  and  a  Bkvy  d 
40,000  volumes,  but  the  mnnber  of 
is  smaU.    Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  i 
The  public  charities  consist  of  a 
several  minor  hoqrftals,  a  fbvii 
tion,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.    The  atrWai 
preme  court  of  justioe  for  the  iaisxkd  ef  Sc^S 
a  court  of  appeal  for  the  prorinee  of  'mWk  ft 
is  the  capital,  and  a  commercial  tiihcasL   Ik 
chief  manufAoture  of  Palermo  k  in  dL    O*- 
tons,  oil  doth,  gold  and  sQver  artidefi^  mA  kri- 
ware  are  also  produced.    The  total  Tiimid 
exports  in  185d  was  $8,408,720;  of  k^aat 
$3,030,415.    The  tunny  fish^  carried  oaKa 
the  town  is  veiy  productive,  and  ctnploTsstal 
4,000  hands.    Communication  k  kept  fm  W> 
tween  Palermo  and  Naples  both  &«c^  If 
sea,  and  through  Messina  and  Bcggio.    h  dk 
neighborhood  of  the  dty  there  are  mmt^  ^ 
lightful  viUas.    To  the  west  k  the  t««M  bm^ 
sion  and  park  of  Bocca  di  Falco,  bey  a*i  vki4 
is  the  handsome  Benedictine  ooBTcot  ef  fin 
Martino.     The  Monte  PeUegrim.  an  ak^ 
rodnr  mass  to  the  K.  W^  k  a  str^ds^  Imsbs 
in  the  landscape.    It  k  f^med  fcr  a  cave  m 
grotto  to  which  St  Rosalia,  a  Nonnaa  uik'ss^ 
retired  to  lead  aoontemplatiTe  lif^;  it  is  bpvs 
sanctuary,  and  an  annual  pflgrima^  k  bmAs  is 
it  from  Palermo  in  solemn  proctieMm  oa  J<^ 
15.— Palermo  was  the  earliest  settknvcot  «f  dv 
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'Phon^dana  in  Bioiljr,  and  became  the  chief 
seat  of  theu"  power  there.  It  was  by  the 
Greeks  called  Panormns,  a  name  derived  from 
the  excellence  of  the  anchorage  near  it.  In 
480  B.  0.  Panormns  was  the  site  of  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Oarthaginians  on  Sicily,  from 
whence  they  were  repulsed  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  254  B.  0.,  and  was  a  colony  throoghont 
the  continuance  of  the  empire.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Byzantine  general  Belisarius,  and  in 
A.  D.  885  was  taken  by  the  Saracens ;  it  was 
by  them  made  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
retained  the  same  dignity  under  the  Norman 
kiuML  who  in  the  11th  century  drove  out  the 
infidels  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
The  court  resided  at  Palermo  until  Sicily  was 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  it  was 
removed.  The  city  has  suffered  much  from 
earthouakes,  and  during  a  popular  insurrection 
in  1848  was  bombarded  by  the  royal  troops. 
In  Oct  1859,  an  attempted  insurrectionary 
movement  was  easily  suppressed.  On  April  ^ 
18(K),  another  rising  took  place,  and  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  the  scene  of  a  brave  and  des- 
perate struggle  between  the  populace  and  the 
royal  troops.  The  insurgents  were  finallv  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Garibaldi,  having  landed  in  Sicily  May  18,  en- 
tered Palermo  on  the  26th,  conquering  it  after 
s  protracted  fight  in  the  streets ;  and  by  con- 
vention the  Neapolitan  army  evacuated  the 
city  on  June  6, 1860,  when  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  provisional  government. 

PALES,  in  Koman  mythology,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  holding  nearly 
the  same  place  in  the  religious  worship  of  Bome 
that  Pan  held  among  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
sented by  some  writers  as  a  male  and  by  others 
as  a  female.  The  festival  of  Pales,  called  Pa- 
lilia,  was  celebrated  on  April  21,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Bomulus. 
The  principal  rites  were  the  purification  of  the 
stables,  iocka^  and  herds  by  fire  and  smoke, 
and  the  offering  of  cakes,  mUlet,  and  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  prolonged  jollity  and  feasting. 

PALESTINE  (Gr.  HoXaicrTtyij,  derived  firom 
the  Heb.  Pele$het\  Philistia),  a  country  of 
western  Asia,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Syria,  E.  by 
the  desert  now  called  the  Hauran,  S.  by  a 
desert  which  separates  it  from  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  lies 
between  lat.  80**  40'  and  88''  82'  K,  and  long. 
88"*  45'  and  85^  48'  E.;  length  about  200  m., 
average  breadth  60  m. ;  area,  12,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  estimated  at  800,000.  The  countrv  is 
now  divided  into  the  two  pashalics  of  Acre 
and  Gaza,  and  a  part  of  it  is  included  in  the 
pashalic  of  Damascus.  It  is  also  subdivided 
into  7  districts,  as  follows :  El  Rods,  including 
Jerusalem,  Jericho,  and  about  200  villages; 
Hebron  or  El-Khaleel,  embracing  the  S.  part 
of  Jndffia;  Gaza  on  the  S.  coast,  with  the  towns 
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of  Gaza  and  Jaffa ;  Lood,  or  the  environ9  of 
ancient  Lydda;  Nabloos,  or  ancient  Shechem 
(NeapolU)  and  Samaria ;  Areta,  including  Mt. 
Oarmel  and  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon; 
and  Safed,  nearly  identical  with  ancient  Galilee. 
Palestine  is  **  a  land  of  hiUs  and  valleys,"  or,  as 
more  minutely  described  in  Deuteronomy  (viiL 
7-9),  "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hiUs ; 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  ana 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil  olive, 
and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack 
any  tiling  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  braas.'^ 
From  the  sea  coast  on  the  W.  the  land  rises 
rapidly  to  a  mountainous  height  in  the  centre, 
and  declines  on  the  other  or  £.  side  to  the  low 
level  of  the  desert  The  coast  level  variea 
very  much  in  breadth,  being  in  some  places 
only  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  and  in  others  expanding  into 
plains  of  considerable  width.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  coast  level  is  termed  in  the 
bcriptures  the  plain  or  low  country  (Heb. 
Shefeldh)^  and  the  western  part  of  it  was  an- 
ciently the  abode  of  the  Philistines.  It  ex- 
tends from  Joppa  to  Gaza,  and  lies  between 
the  sea  on  the  W.  and  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  on  the  E.  This  plain  is  naturally 
very  fertile.  "Two  parallel  tracts,"  says 
Stanley,  "divide  the  fiat  plain:  the  sandy 
tract  (Ramleh),  in  which  stand  the  maritime 
cities,  and  the  cultivated  tract,  which  presents 
for  the  most  part  an  unbroken  mass  of  com, 
out  of  which  rise  here  and  there  slight  eminen- 
ces in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the 

seats  of  the  more  inland  cities The  most 

striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Philistia 
is  its  immense  plain  of  com  fields,  stretching 
f^om  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to 
the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look 
down  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S."  Advano- 
ing  N.,  these  com  fields  g^ve  place  to  a  plain 
less  level  and  less  fertile,  the  Sharon  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  land  of  fine  pastures,  which  under 
the  Boman  empire  contained  Cssarea,  the  Ro- 
man capital  of  ralestine.  Beyond  CcBsarea  the 
plain  grows  narrower,  until  it  is  terminated  hj 
Mt  Carmel,  N.  of  which  lies  the  plain  of  Acre^ 
about  15  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about 
5  m.  in  average  breadth  from  the  sea  shore  to 
the  hills  on  the  E.  Mt  Oarmel  is  a  ridge  6  or 
8  m.  long  and  1,500  feet  high,  stretching  N, 
by  W.,  and  terminating  at  the  sea  in  a  high 
promontory  which  endoses  on  the  S.  the  bay 
of  Acre.  North  of  Mt  Oarmel  are  the  Lebf^ 
non  mountains,  which  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges  running  N.  into  Syria,  and  enclosing 
between  them  a  beautiM  and  fertile  plain* 
which  is  oalled  in  Scripture  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  and  by  the  classic  writers  was  termed 
Ooele-Syria,  the  "hollow  or  enclosed  Syria." 
This  plain,  only  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  which  is  in  Palestine,  is  90  m.  in  length 
and  about  11m.  m  breadth,  exoept  at  the  8w 
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end,  where  it  is  narrower.  The  W.  range  of 
these  mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea, 
into  which  it  projects  several  promontories ; 
and  its  ayerage  elevation  is  m>m  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  while  its  loftiest  smnmit,  Jebd- 
Makmel,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  and 
is  coveivBd  with  perpetual  snow.  A  little  to 
the  N.  of  Jebel-Makmel  is  the  natural  amphi- 
theatre in  which  grow  the  few  specimens  that 
remain  of  the  famous  cedars  that  once  cov- 
ered all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  This  great 
western  range  was  called  Libanus  by  the 
classic  writers,  and  to  the  eastern  range  they 
gave  the  name  of  Anti-Libanus.  In  the  Scrip-  * 
tures  both  ranges  are  called  Lebanon.  They 
are  each  from  10  to  20  ni.  in  breadth,  and 
composed  of  masses  of  limestone  rock.  The 
souUiem  part  of  the  Anti-Iibanus  sinks  in 
Palestine  into  the  hills  of  Galilee,  which  rise 
from  a  table-land  elevated  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  sloping  on  the  E.  to  the 
Jordan,  on  the  W.  to  the  plains  of  Acre,  and 
on  the  S.  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  last 
named  plain  extends  from  £.  to  W.  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  Palestine  from  the  sea  to  the 
JoTdan,  It  is  often  mentioned  'in  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  names  of  Megiddo,  Jezreel, 
and  others,  and  was  the  great  battle  field  of 
Jewish  history.  It  is  traversed  by  ridges 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon.  On  its  N.  K  border  stands  Ht 
Tabor,  which,  though  only  1,800  feet  in  height, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
of  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  About  6  m.  S. 
of  it  is  a  hilly  ridge  which  bv  some  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Mt.  Hermon,  though  other  writers 
m.*iintain  that  Hermon  was  the  loftiest  peak  of 
Lebanon.  S.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  stretches 
an  unbroken  tract  of  mountains,  about  80  m. 
in  breadth,  and  rising  in  height  toward  the 
S.  till  near  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northern 
part  of  this  region  comprised  Samaria  and  the 
southern  Judasa.  The  principal  mountains  of 
Samaria  are  Ebal  and  Qerixim,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  800  feet,  the  former  on  the  N. 
and  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  a  narrow  valley  in 
which  stands  the  town  of  Nabloos,  the  ancient 
Shechem,  the  capital  of  the  10  tribes  after 
their  secession  from  the  rest  of  Israel. — ^The 
hills  of  Judffia  are  masses  of  barren  rock,  for 
the  most  part  of  moderate  apparent  elevation, 
though  their  general  height  above  the  sea  is 
2,000  or  8,000  feet  On  their  E.  face  these 
mountains  descend  abruptly  to  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  the  principal  river  of  Pales- 
tine. The  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Lebanon  mountains, 
and  after  a  short  course  its  head  streams  unite 
and  flow  into  Lake  Merom,  now  called  Lake 
-Huleh ;  after  quitting  this  the  river  is  sluggish 
and  turbid  for  a  short  distance,  till  it  passes  over 
a  rocky  bed  where  its  mud  is  deposited.  Thir- 
teen miles  fbrther  on  it  enters  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  or  Gennesareth,  which  is  620  feet 
4ibove  the  sea.    On  issuing  from  the  S.  end  of 


thb  lake  the  river  enten  ft  rtHty  fros  5  to  N 
m.  wide,  through  which  its  ooiirae  It  to  wW- 
ing  that  within  a  spaoe  of  6O111.  in  \m^  tks 
river  traverses  200  m.  and  dcaeenda  27  mtik. 
It  finally  enters  the  I>ead  ae*  alter  a  Ufa!  A- 
rect  course  from  N.  to  8.  of  ISO  m.    At  tls 
mouth  the  river  is  180  rarda  wide  amd  S  hm 
deep.     Except  the  Jordan  and   ita  bm^i^ 
the  principal  of  which  ar«  the  Jannak  it^  •- 
cient  Hieromaz)  and  the  Jabbok  (nowoLmi 
the  Zerka),  Palestine  has  no  aUeama  tifesAii 
ble  enough  to  be  called  rivers.     Tboae  vkiA 
are  so  called  in  ita  history  are  mere  btvoksv 
torrents  which  become  dry  in  —1  ■■■■■**■     TW 
Eishon,  which  enters  the  bay  of  Acre  mm  Ik 
Oarmel,  fiows  from  Ht.  Tabor,  and  in 
and  spring  is  a  larse  stream,  while  < 
rest  of  the  year  it  has  water  only  in  tW  1 
m.  of  its  course.    The  Kanah  of  Oijiffut  ■ 
now  the  Kahr-el-EIasab,  and  eaten  tW  ]M- 
terranean  about  12  m.  8.  of  Ceaaras.    As 
Amon,  often  mentioned  in  8cii|itiu»,  ■  aav 
called  the  Wady  Mo^jeb;  it  riaee  fa  ti*  m» 
tains  of  Gilead  near  Kataoe,  and  flov*  kj  a 
circuitous  course  of  about  SO  m.  to  tU  Iltaid 
sea.    The  brook  Kedron  flows  tknmfk  tht 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  E.  ai»  «f  Jcr»- 
aalem,  to  the  Deaa  sea,  bat  ia  menij  atermi 
and  not  a  constant  stream.    Tbeprinn^Ukaa 
of  Palestine  are  the  Dead  sea  is  tW  &  ad  ike 
lake  of  Tiberias  or  sea  of  Galllea  ia  tht  5.— la 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  caperialh  a  Ae 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  vidnicy  e€  tic  Died 
sea,  there  are  indicadona  of  vofeaaic  criaiB 
and  earthquakes  are  often  fdt.    Tbe  Booaaas 
are  mostl  v  of  oolitic  limeatone  of  a  B^  m? 
color.    Black   basalt  is  very  eammtm^    ns 
general  character  of  the  aocnerj  ia  stcn  mi 
sombre.     *^  As  a  general  mle^**  aaya  I^.  Ste^ 
ley,  **not  only  is  it  without  the  two  bms  db> 
ments  of  beauty,  variety  of  outline  1 
of  color,  but  the  featurea  rardy  eo  i 
gether  as  to  form  any  distinct 
combination.    Rounded  hilla,  chiefly  or  a  1 
color— gray  partly  from  the  Hmertonc  of  1 
they  are  all  formed,  partly  fttxn  tbe  fi^i  <f 
gray  shrubs  with  which  their  ndes  art  tkia)5 
clothed,  and  from  the  prevaknce  of  tlw  < 
their  sides  formed  into  concentric  i 
which  must  have  served  in 
supports  to  the  terracea,  of  whk^ 
still  traces,  to  their  very  ammniU;  viAiya.  m 
rather  the  meeting  of  these  gray  fk^nT  vaa 
the  beds  of  dry  water  courses  at  tbeir  fed ;  m$ 
sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flag  stoats  4iit  bf 
side  along  the  soil ;  theae  are  the  chWf  Ummm 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  acenery  of  tbr  limm^ 
ical  parts  of  Palestine.    Above  aO  other  ^mm- 
tries  in  the  world  it  ia  a  land  of  niaa.    h 
Judiea  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  mj  ikac» 
while  for  miles  sind  milee  there  is 
ence  of  nresent  life  or  habitatioti.  cxcvf* 
occasional  goatherd  oa  the  ^iiyi^t  • 
iuff  of  women  at  the  weDa,  there  »  herd^  a 
hilltop  of  the  many  within  aight  whir^  a  aat 
covered  with  the  vestigea  <^  1 
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city  of  former  ages.  The  rains  we  now  see 
are  of  the  most  distant  ages :  Saracenic,  cni- 
sading,  Roman,  Qreoian,  Jewish,  extending  per- 
haps even  to  the  old  Oanaanitish  remains  before 
the  arrival  of  Joshoa.'' — ^Palestine  has  a  mild 
and  steady  climate,  with  a  rainy  season  in  the 
latter  part  of  antnmn,  winter  and  a  dry  and  al- 
most rainless  season  constituting  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive  in  the 
low  lands,  but  not  among  the  hills;  and  the 
cold  of  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
ground,  though  snow  sometimes  &lls  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  at  Jerusalem.  Though  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  have  an  exceedingly 
barren  appearance,  the  soil  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  is  remarkably  fisrtile.  In  ancient  times 
even  the  mountains  were  cultivated  by  means 
of  terraces:  but  in  consequence  of  wars  and 
the  depopulation  of  the  country,  the  terraces 
have  been  neglected  and  broken  down,  and  the 
soil  of  the  mountains  swept  by  rains  and  tor- 
rents into  the  valleys.  *'  No  soil,"  says  Schu- 
bert, ^'  could  be  naturally  more  fruitful  and  fit 
for  cultivation  than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man 
had  not  destroyed  the  source  of  fertility  by 
annihilating  the  former  green  covering  of  the 
hills  and  slopes,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
regular  circulation  of  fresh  water  which  as- 
cends as  vapor  from  the  sea  to  be  cooled  in 
the  higher  regions,  and  then  descends  to  form 
the  springs  and  rivers."  There  are  now  no 
forests  in  Palestine,  and  most  of  the  trees 
of  the  country  are  of  small  size.  The  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  are  largely  culti- 
vated, and  are  the  most  common  trees.  Be- 
side these  are  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree, 
the  oak,  sycamore,  mulberry,  pine,  pistachio, 
laurel,  cypress,  myrtle,  almond,  apricot,  wal- 
nut, apple,  pear,  orange,  and  lemon.  The  num- 
ber of  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  is  very  great, 
and  always  attracts  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers ;  and  there  is  such  a  prevalence  of  anem- 
ones, wild  tulips,  poppies,  and  other  red  flow- 
ers, as  to  give  a  scarlet  color  to  the  landscape. 
"  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country," 
says  Stanley, "  this  blaze  of  scarlet  color  is  per- 
haps the  most  peculiar ;  and  to  those  who  first 
enter  the  Holy  Land  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has 
suggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of 
*the  Saviour's  blood  drops.'"  Palestine  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  grapes,  which  are 
remarkable  alike  for  size  and  flavor.  The  vine 
indeed  was  the  national  emblem  of  the  Jews, 
and  according  to  their  traditions  its  primeval 
seat  was  at  Hebron,  where  still  the  finest 
grapes  are  grown.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rye. 
Rice  is  grown  on  the  marshy  borders  of  the 
Jordan  and  some  of  the  lakes.  Peas,  beans,  and 
potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  also  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  the  sugar  cane.  More  attention  how- 
ever is  paid  to  pastoral  pursuits  than  to  agri- 
culture, and  fiocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  very 
numerous.  Oattle  are  few  and  poor.  The 
roads  being  impracticable  for  wheeled  vehicles, 
camels  are  the  principal  beasts   of  burden. 


Asses  and  mules  are  much  used  for  riding,  and 
fine  Arabian  horses  are  sometimes  met  with. 
The  chief  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boars, 
panthers,  h^ssnas,  lackals,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
gazelles.  Lions,  which  were  found  here  in  an- 
cient times,  are  now  extinct.  Birds  are  few  in 
number,  though  there  are  many  distinct  spe- 
cies, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  eagle, 
vulture,  osprey,  kite,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  cuckoo, 
kingfisher,  woodpecker,  woodcock,  partridge, 
auall,  stork,  heron,  pelican,  swan,  goose,  and 
duck.  Venomous  serpents  are  unknown,  and 
the  most  noxious  aninialB  are  scorpions.  Mos- 
quitoes are  common,  and  bees  are  extremely 
plentiful,  depositing  their  honey  in  hollow 
trees  and  holes  |n  the  rocks.  Locusts  occa- 
sionally appear  in  vast  swarms  and  devour  ev- 
ery species  of  vegetation. — ^The  present  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine  are  a  mixed  race  of  very 
varied  ori^.  In  religion  they  are  divided 
into  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The 
Mohammedans  are  the  dondnant  and  most  nu- 
merous sect,  and  are  composed  of  a  few  Turks 
who  occupy  the  higher  government  situations, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people, 
who  are  descended  from  mixed  Arab,  Greek, 
and  ancient  Syrian  ancestors,  the  last  element 
greatly  preponderating.  They  are  a  noble- 
looking,  graceful,  and  courteous  people,  but 
illiterate,  fanatical,  and  indolent.  The  Ohris- 
tians  are  almost  entirely  of  Syrian  race,  de- 
scendants of  those  who  occupied  the  country 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Thev 
belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  church,  of  which 
there  is  a  patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  who  has  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine. Under  him  are  8  bishops,  whose  sees  are 
Nazareth,  Acre,  Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Na- 
bloos,  Philadelphia,  and  retra.  There  are  also 
a  few  Maronites  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
large  towns,  and  in  Jerusalem  a  few  hundred 
Armenians  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own  faith. 
The  Jews  are  about  10,000  in  number,  and  live 
almost  exclusively  in  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Safet  They  are  of  for- 
eign origin,  mostly  from  Spain,  and  a  few  from 
Poland  and  Germany.  In  dress,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  general  appearance,  the  natives  of 
Palestine  preserve  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  primitive  oriental 
life,  as  it  is  des(M^ed  in  the  Scriptures.  *^  No 
European  nati<»y  says  Mr.  Porter  in  Murray^ 
'^Handbook  of^jTia,"  "with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Spanimds,  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance to  them.  Liv  Spain,  too,  the  best 
rimens  of  hunysnity  are  here  found  among 
lower  classes.  The  further  we  go  from 
the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  government 
offices,  the  more  suocessnil  shall  we  be  in  oar 
search  after  honesty,  industry,  and  genuine 
patriarchal  hospitality — ^the  great,  almost  the 
only  unadulterated  virtue  of  the  Arab.  They 
are  illiterate  of  course,  and  extremely  ignorant 
of  all  Frank  inventions ;  but  still  there  is  a  na- 
tive dignity  in  their  address  and  deportment, 
which  will  both  please  and  astonish  those  who 
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bsre  faen  the  swkwsrd  mlgtritx  of  tiie  low«r 
eltfoefl  in  some  more  favored  laodB.  Wbetber 
we  enter  the  tent  of  the  Bedftwjr  or  die  cottage 
of  the  fellah,  we  are  reoeiTed  with  an  ease  and 
eoorteej  tiiat  wonld  not  disgrace  a  palaee. 
The  modes  of  aalotation  are  verj  formal ;  per- 
haps some  would  caU  them  verbose  and  even 
tedious.  The  gestures  used  in  salotation  are 
also  graoefol,  if  a  little  eomi^cated.  The  touch- 
ing of  the  breast,  the  lips,  and  the  fotehead 
with  the  ri^t  hand,  seems  to  say  that  each 
one  thns  sainted  is  cherished  in  the  heart, 

S raised  with  the  lips,  and  esteemed  with  the 
itellect  When  pecoHar  deference  and  respect 
are  intended  to  be  shown,  the  right  hand  is 
first  lowered  almost  to  the  gronnd,  as  a  proof 
that  the  individual  would  honor  jour  verj  feet, 
or  the  soil  jou  tread.  A  still  greater  deference 
is  implied  in  kissing  the  hand;  and  the  greatest 
of  all  is  kissing  the  feet.^'  Dr.  Olin,  an  Ameri- 
can traveller,  sajs:  *^  The  people  are  commonly 
temperate  and  frugal,  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated oriental  virtues.  Their  situatiim,  with 
reffard  to  the  physical  means  of  oomf<»t  and 
subsistence,  is  m  many  respects  favorable,  and 
under  a  tolerable  government  wonld  be  ahnost 
uneoualled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and 
his  ttmily  &re  much  better  than  tne  laboring 
classes  o(  Europe.  The  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  abundance  of  land  and  its  fertility, 
with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage  that 
covers  the  mountains  and  the  {Mains,  render  it 
nearly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not 
be  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and 
milk.  Thepeople  almost  always  appear  well 
clothed.  Their  houses,  too,  though  often  of  a 
slight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must 
be  pronounced  commodious  when  compared 
with  the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usuaUy 
occupied  by  the  corresponding  classes  in  Eu- 
rope." With  all  these  advantagea»  however, 
the  population  of  Palestine  is  1^  than  A  of 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  its  increase  oeing 
checked  by  polygamy  and  the  oppression  (xt 
the  government,  which  renders  property  inse- 
cure and  thus  disoouragee  industry. — ^Pidestine 
was  first  known  as  Canaan,  from  the  4th  8<m 
of  Ham,  from  whom  its  inhabitants  were  sup- 
posed to  be  descended.  This  name,  however, 
was  confined  to  the  coimtry  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Jordan,  y|e  principal  region 
£.  of  that  river  being  called  Inland  of  Gilead. 
Palestine  was  subsequentl^fmiod  the  land  of 
promise,  the  land  of  Isral^udah,  Judsoa,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  The  \^7n  Judssa,  though  in 
later  periods  of  Jewish  llutory  frequently  ap- 
plied to  tiie  whole  countiy,  belonged,  strictly 
speaking,  only  to  the  southern  portion  of  it.  In 
tne  earliest  times  in  which  Palestine  or  Oanaan 
becomes  known  to  us,  it  was  divided  among 
Tarious  tribes,  who  were  by  the  Jews  oaUed 
collectively  Oanaanites.  The  precise  locality 
of  these  nations  is  not  in  every  case  distinctiy 
known.  The  Eenites,  the  Kenizzites,  the  Ead- 
monites,  and  a  part  of  the  Amorites  lived  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  while  W.  of  that  river  dwelt  the 
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of  the  Amoritea,  in  tke  Ul  cooacry  <d  tte 
south ;  the  rsnaaatrfs  prop&t,  m  tke  faaiM»; 
the  GirgBshitea,  ak^  tW  £.  border  cf  (k 
lake  of  GemMsarech;  and  the  Hrritea,  Ma«tf 

The  Boothern  part  of  tba  eensa  wraa  me^ad 
by  the  Pfailiftiiies  and  the  narlhcn  If  ik 
PlKBBiciana.  After  the  notiqMt  cf  Chi 
by  the  Israefitea  under  ICoses  mA  Tnita^  U 
centuriea  R  C^  the  land  WM  diitribsted  M^ 

thetribe».    Tiiilifi  n ^TTi  ^■niia.  irfl^ 

occupied^tbe  sooth ;  Eptnamk^mmH  iHLmm- 
seh,  and  Issachsr  the  madd&a;  nnd  Z«U1«, 
Kaphtali,  and  Adier  the  noctli.  . 
and  the  other  half  of  ManMsek 
beyond  the  Jordan.  After  the  fiviaM 
two  kingdoma  by  the  arnfwrimi  of  tlte  lit  t 
the  boundary  line  between  them  wns  theaonk- 
emlimitof  the  tribe  of  Bef^Jaomin.  lu^mt 
of  Christ  Palestine  was  soblect  to  the  KoMK 
and  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  was  £nU 
into  the  provinces  of  GalHee,  fiaBsia.  mi 
Jodsea.  Galilee  was  that  part  ai  Palocav  X 
of  theplainofEsdraelon^and  waadmMsSs 
lower  or  southern  and  upper  or  northoaOsBMi 
Samaria  occupied  nearly  the  BodAc  of  Mas- 
tine  ;  but  although  it  extended  ama  tleeen- 
try,  it  did  not  come  down  to  tbs  as  ihaa. 
Judsea  as  a  province  eomgpamitA  t»  thi  3L 
and  W.  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdcs  «C  ^kst 
name ;  but  the  S.  £.  portion  formed  a  p«t^ 
the  territory  of  Idunuea.  Chi  the  other  mk  «f 
the  Jordan  the  country  was  caflcd  Pcrwa,  mi 
was  divided  into  8  disUicts,  viz.:  1,  Fcfva m a 
limited  sense,  which  was  the  aovtbenmoiC  im^ 
trict,  extending  from  the  river  or  brook  Aram 
to  the  river  Jabbok;  2,  Gilead,  X.  of  theia^ 
bok ;  8,  Decapolis,  or  the  district  of  Id  co^ 
which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  vat 
Scythopolis  or  ^ethahan,  which  howrter  va 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  HipaosL  Gsda% 
Pella,  Phihidelphia  or  Rabbah,  I>ian,  Gma- 
tha,  Galasa,  Raphana,  and  perhaps  Dna^; 

4,  Gaulonitia,  extending  to  tlie  2i.  £L  of  tht 
upper  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  of  Geanaaanli: 

5,  Batanea  (Heb.  Bashan),  EL  of  the  Uu  W 
Gennesareth ;  6,  AuranitiB,  caDed  also  Ivas^ 
K.  of  Batanea  and  E.  of  Gaulonitia,  i 
as  the  desert  of  Hauran ;  7,  Ttw^mku^  i 
tending  to  the  N.  of  Gaulonitia  and  E.  fn 
Paneas  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordaa.  i 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee ;  8,  AfaAaea^  it 
the  extreme  K.,  among  the  mountoma  ti  Aa»^ 
libanus. — ^Palestine  remained  snliiect  to  t^ 
Boman  and  Byzantine  emperors  for  mora  tim 
6  centuries  after  Christ.  The  Jewsi  after  Se- 
quent rebellions,  in  one  of  whick,  A.  H.  7% 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titns^  were  aaa^ 
driven  from  the  country  and  scattered  as  Jaia 
or  exiles  over  the  world.  With  the  s|a\al  d 
Christianity,  Palestine  became  the  reaortef  vat 
numbers  of  piljgrims,  and  Jenaalrm  wm  mai» 
the  seat  of  a  patriarch.  The  emperor  Ctia^oa* 
tine  and  his  mother  Hekna  erected  thnvsfr- 
out  the  land  cosUy  memoriala  o£ 
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&ini,  marUng  with  oborobn,  cbapels,  or  altarg 
ereiy  spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
tbe  acts  of  the  Saviour.  In  610  the  Persians 
under  Ohosroes  invaded  Palestine,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  Jews  to  the  nnmber  of  26,000, 
succeeded  in  capturing  Jerusalem.  It  was  re- 
g^ed  hj  Heraclios  in  622,  bnt  was  oonqnered 
by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  687.  For  the 
next  two  centories  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  dvil  war  between  the  rival  factions  of  the 
Oramylade,  the  Abbasside,  and  the  Fatimite 
caliphs.  From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  till  969,  when  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt  In  1078  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Se\joo1aan  Turks,  but 
in  1096  it  was  regained  by  the  Egyptian  sul- 
tans, in  whose  possession  it  was  when  invaded 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  following  year.  The 
crusaders  made  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  he  and  his  successors  reigned 
In  Palestine  till  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by 
Bultan  Saladin  in  1187,  and  the  Christian  king- 
dom overthrown.  Two  years  afterward  an- 
other crusade  was  undertaken  under  Philip, 
king  of  France,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  of  Germany.  It 
did  not  succeed  in  regaining  Jerusalem,  but 
partially  restored  the  Christian  rule  upon  the 
coast  Another  crusade  in  1216,  chiefly  of 
Hungarians  and  Germans,  met  with  little  more 
success.  Still  another,  undertaken  by  the  em- 
peror Frederic  II.  in  1228,  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering Jerusalem,  and  the  Christian  dominion 
was  reestablished  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory;  but  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  succors  fh)m 
Europe!  it  at  length  finally  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  in  1291.  The  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  held  it  till  1617,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  remuned  till  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  occupation  in  1889,  ^40, 
and  *41  by  the  forces  of  the  rebellious  pasha 
of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali. — See  Bitter,  i>»tf  .Erd^ 
lunae  (vols,  xiv.-xvii.) ;  Schubert,  Bei$e  wtek 
dem  Morgenlands  (IQQS-'iO);  Bobinson,  "Bib- 
lical Besearches"  (Boston.  1841-'52);  Clin, 
** Travels  in  the  East"  (New  York,  1843)} 
Kitto,  **  Palestine"  (London,  1841);  Lord  Lind- 
say, "The  Holy  Land"  (London,  1889-'68): 
W.  0.  Prime,  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land'* 
(Kew  York,  1857);  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D., 
*'  The  Land  and  the  Book"  (New  York,  1869). 
PALESTBINA,  Giotanwi  Piktbo  Aloisio 
DA,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  in  Palestrina. 
the  ancient  Praoneste,  near  Bome,  in  1524,  diea 
in  Bome,  Feb.  2.  1594.  In  1551,  having  gain- 
ed some  distinction  as  a  composer  of  music,  he 
was  admitted  among  the  singers  of  the  pon* 
ttfical  chapel,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made 
cbapelmaster  by  Pope  Julius  HI.,  to  whom  he 
had  dedicated  4  masses  for  4  voices.  In  1555 
he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Paul  IV.,  on 
account  of  his  having  quitted  the  state  of  celi- 
baoyi  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  occupied 


successively  the  position  of  chapdmaster  at  the 
churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  In  1571  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  of  St  Peter^s,  and  shortly  after  maestro 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  both  of 
which  offices  he  retained  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  essentially  a  composer  of 
church  music,  in  the  character  of  which  he 
effected  an  important  refonn.  The  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  music  having 
been  referred  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals  and  chaplain  singers,  a 
discusdon  arose  respecting  the  retention  or 
relection  of  the  secular  tunes  which  then  form- 
ed the  principal  themes  of  most  masses  and 
psalms.  Palestrina,  being  called  upon  to  com-* 
pose  a  work  written  in  a  more  severe,  dmple, 
and  devotional  style,  as  a  means  of  contrasting 
the  two  kinds  of  music,  produced  his  cele- 
brated "  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,"  the  perform- 
ance of  which  caused  so  profound  a  sensation 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  likened  it  to  the 
heavenly  melodies  which  St  John  heard  in  his 
apocalyptic  vision.  This  work  formed  the 
model  for  compositions  of  its  class,  and  raised 
Palestrina  so  lugh  in  the  estimation  of  profes* 
sors  of  his  own.  time,  that  two  years  before  his 
death  a  coUection  of  psalms  in  5  parts  was  pub* 
lished  and  dedicated  to  him  by  14  of  the  great- 
est contemporary  masters  of  Italy.  His  music, 
consisting  chiefly  of  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
and  madrigals,  is  grave  and  learned ;  and  some 
of  that  written  for  the  church,  when  heard  in 
its  proper  place  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, affects  the  mind  with  emotions  of  ten- 
derness and  awe.  The  compositioQ  exhibits 
more  of  the  skilfnl  employment  of  fogues, 
canons,  and  imitations,  than  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion ;  but  the  majesty  and  strength  of  the  melo- 
dies, and  the  intelligent  distribution  of  the  vo- 
cal parts,  must  always  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  musician,  notwithstanding  that  the 
learning  of  tiie  composer  would  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  modern  concert  room.  The 
science  of  counterpoint  in  its  infuicy  in  Pales- 
trma^s  time,  was  brought  by  him  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection,  and  to  his  genius  was 
due  the  development  and  dassificadon  of  the 
musical  ideas  which  had  germinated  during 
many  previous  ages.  He  is  probably  the  only 
composer  of  the  16th  centurv  whose  works  will 
survive  the  vicissitudes  of  his  art  A  Stdbat 
Mater,  and  specimens  of  his  masses,  motets,  and 
madrigals,  have  been  publi^ed  by  A.  £.  Choron, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  large  lilM*aries  of  Europe.  Some 
of  his  masses  and  motets  are  still  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Boman  Ciutholic  church,  and 
8  of  his  motets  adapted  to  versions  of  the  Psalms 
are  in  use  in  the  English  cathedral  service.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Peter's,  whitiier  his  remains 
were  attended  by  an  "  infinite  concourse  of  peo- 
ple," and  during  the  fhneral  service  the  L&tra 
me  Domine  was  sung.  The  abbate  Baini  has 
published  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
P&lestrina*'  (2  vols.  4to.,  Bome,  1828). 
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PALESTBO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Besia,  8  m.  8.  £.  from  YeroellL 
famous  for  a  battle  between  the  Sardinians  and 
Anstrians,  May  81, 1859.  The  Anstrians  had 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  Sardinians,  commanded  hj 
King  Victor  Emannel,  moving  from  Casale,  had 
made  two  nnsncoessfdl  attempts  to  cross  it>  one 
above  Vercelli,  and  the  other  at  Candia.  At  Pa- 
lestro,  midway  between  the  two,  the  effort  was 
renewed.  The  king  on  the  80th  crossed  with 
Gen.  Cialdini^s  division,  and  finding  the  Anstri- 
ans intrenched  drove  them  back  after  an  obsti- 
nate straggle  at  the  i>oint  of  the  bayonet,  captur- 
ing 2  guns  and  making  a  number  of  prisoners. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Anstrians,  25,000 
strong,  attacked  the  victors  and  endeavored  to 
retake  the  village.  They  were  met  by  the  king 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  4th  divimon,  and 
Gen.  Cialdini  commanding  the  cavalry  and  the 
8d  regiment  of  French  Zouaves.  The  contest 
was  long  and  violent.  The  Sardinians,  after 
keeping  the  defensive  for  a  time,  finally  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  on  his  whole  front,  but  were 
then  for  a  moment  outflanked  upon  the  right 
wing,  where  there  was  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Sesia,  over  which  G^n.  O^nrobert  was  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  king.  The  Zouaves, 
unsupported  by  any  artillery,  were  immediately 
despatched  to  save  this  nost,  and,  rushing  upon 
tixe  Austrian  battery  planted  on  the  nirtner 
side  of  a  deep  canal,  captured  5  guns,  made  500 
of  the  Anstrians  prisoners,  and  drove  400  into 
the  canaL  Three  guns  and  nearly  1,000  pris- 
oners were  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  field; 
and  the  Anstrians  then  withdrew,  to  plan  a 
f^h  attack  for  the  same  evening.  It  was  re* 
pulsed,  however,  and  the  following  morning 
(June  1)  the  allies  entered  Novara. 

PALkY,  William,  an  English  divine  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Peterborough  in  July,  1748,  died 
May  25,  1805.  He  was  yet  a  child  when  his 
father  removed  to  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  curate  of  the  parish  and 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school  there.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  displaying  superior  capacity, 
till  in  his  16th  year  he  was  entered  as  nzar  at 
Ohrist^s  college,  Cambridge,  his  father  prophe- 
sying at  his  departure  his  ftiture  eminence,  say- 
ing: ^^He  has  by  far  the  clearest  head  I  ever 
met  with.'*  As  a  boy  he  was  physically  slug- 
gish, disliked  athletic  sports,  ana  he  relates  that 
on  his  first  journey  to  the  university  he  fell  ftom 
his  pony  7  times.  Noted  at  first  for  his  social 
habits  and  qualities,  he  applied  himself  diligent- 
ly to  study  firom  his  8d  collegiate  year,  and  be- 
came senior  wrangler  on  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1768.  After  teaching  for  8  years  he 
returned  to  his  college  as  fellow,  became  one 
of  the  tutors,  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  and 
divinity,  and  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Law,  af- 
terwaid  bishop  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  was 

g resented  in  1775  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove 
I  Westmoreland.  He  then  married  and  retired 
ttom  Uie  university  to  his  living.  He  was 
soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in 


Omnberlaiid,  and  advaDoed  wmuMJi  Jj  to^ 
living  of  Appleby  in  Westmordaad,  to  a  fn^ 
bendship  in  Carlisle  cathedral  aad  im  174  is 
the  archdeaconry  of  Carliale.  In  1786  ^ftm 
ed  his  first  important  work,  ^Tbo  rimiiiia 
of  Moral  and  PoHtioal  Ecoooay,"  oi  wUrk  ^ 
lectures  at  Cambridge  had  been  s  wmmd 
sketch.  He  received  for  the  C€>|iyiiglii  £1  m^ 
an  unusually  liberal  payment,  vhidi  vwjMk 
fied  by  the  popularity  <tf  the  work.  Ht  ft^ 
lished  his  ''  Horn  Panlinss''  In  ITM.  t^  mm 
original  and  ingenious  of  his  wwitim^  hta^ 
ing  reciprocal  supports  to  the  gmmMummam^ 
St  Paul*s  Epiatlea  and  of  the  Acta  ^  te 
Apostles  from  the  undesigned  rnhirlilians  h^ 
tween  them.  During  the  alarm  naiii  by  Hm 
French  revolution  in  1791  he  prodaced  ha 
*^ Reasons  for  Contentment,^  and  iwiirf  tit 
vicarage  of  Addingham ;  andtwo  jeankavhs 
exchanged  the  benefice  of  Dalatoa  ior  Utf  tf 
Btanwix.  In  1794  appeared  hk  ^  Vmv  ^  tit 
Evidences  of  ChriaUanitj.''  and  S 
preferments  were  immediately  < 
nim,  one  of  them,  the  rectory  of  1 
mouth,  being  worth  £1,000  per  j 
freedom  of  some  of  his  eesaja  oa  { 
and  perhaps  also  a  supposed  deflrimcy  is  p«^ 
sonal  dignity  in  consequence  of  his  kosdy  n^ 
ners  and  conversation,  prevented  Im  sfyei^ 
ment  by  the  court  to  the  beodk  «(  Mh^ 
Being  made  sub-dean  <tf  Tiru^nfa  ^  «k4  ik 
doctor's  degree,  and  addreased  th«  dkr^  ca  iW 
dangers  and  temptations  which  "^bcsrt  i^ 
clerical  character."  In  1795  ba  rhamii  h» 
residence  to  Bishop-Wearmontli,  aad  oo^gmd 
to  act  in  the  commission  of  paaca ;  ia  leofk  wm 
attacked  by  the  painftil  nephralpc  dfa«BS 
which  ultimately  proved  £stal;  aad  ia  IM 
published  his  ""  Natural  Theologyr  wiuA  kt 
nad  prepared  in  the  intervals  of  ^i^ftf**^  Bs 
passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  performaaa*  «f  ^ 
duties,  strictly  and  reaularly  dirldiM  his  taa^ 
eigoyinff  the  society  of  his  frieo^iDM  I 
familiarly  with  his  nei^bors  in  1~ 
recreations.  He  was  fond  of  i 
hour  in  his  garden  twice  a  day*  i 
of  amusement  for  an  hour  at  each  of  has  i 
The  mind  of  Paley  was  pretauncBlly  pta 
and  it  was  by  practical  issues  thai  he  cali 
religion  and  philosof^y.  Few  ' 
felicitously  and  ingenionalT 
illustrated  facts  and  the  ind 
In  his  own  province  he  grasps  all  the  1 
of  a  subject,  and  follows  out  an  argn 
unsurpassed  minuteness  and  fbrca.  Hit  t^ 
is  peculiarly  sunple.  dear,  and  prec 

ing  in  apt  and  homelr  illnstratk»oa»  i _ 

ed  in  popularizing  the  most  recoiMSta 
edge.  It  has  more  than  any  other  msf  it  c 
uted  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  his  '. 
His  ethical  tneorr,  which  nnderliea  hk  ^  1 
and  Political  Philoeophy,''  denka  the 
ence  of  a  moral  sense  or  any 
oonstitution  of  human  nature,  and 
pectation  of  future  reward  or 
only  motive  of  virtuoua 
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expedient  is  right  ntility  is  the  ffronnd  of 
obligation,  bnt  it  mnst  be  detennined  with  ref- 
erence to  remote  as  well  as  direct  efforts,  to 
eternity  as  well  as  time.  Applyinff  this  prin- 
ciple to  politics,  he  makes  the  ^^  will  of  God  as 
ocmeoted  from  exi>edienc/^  the  ground  of  civil 
obedience.  If  an  illei^timate  goyemment  have 
become  peaceably  established  so  that  it  ad- 
vances the  good  of  the  subjects,  public  utility 
requires  that  it  should  be  obeyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  legitimate  government  from 
oorruption  or  neglect  i^  injurious  to  the  publio 
urelfare,  it  should  be  overthrown.  Ho  affirms 
that  the  ^^  divine  right  of  kings  is  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  divine  right  of  constables," 
namely,  the  law  of  the  land.  ^^  The  final  view," 
he  says,  "of  all  natural  politics  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness."  Expe- 
diency prevails  even  in  his  view  of  religious 
establishments,  no  one  form  of  whic^  he 
contends,  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
or  is  a  part  of  Christianity.  The  authority 
of  the  church  is  founded  on  its  utility,  and 
therefore  the  tests  and  restrictions  should  be 
as  few  and  simple  as  possible.  In  his  view 
of  the  "Evidences,"  the  miracles  attest  the 
revelation.  The  reality  of  the  miracles  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who 
profess  to  have  been  witnesses  of  them.  The 
credibility  of  these  witnesses  is  inferred,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  such  occurrences,  and,  secondly, 
<«  that  they  passed  their  lives  in  labors^  dangers, 
end  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  m  attesta- 
tion of  tiie  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  these 
accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from 
the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct." 
They  would  not  thus  have  suffered  and  strug- 
gled for  a  lie  from  which  no  advantage  was  to 
be  obtained,  when  by  keeping  silent  they  would 
have  escaped  enmity,  pain,  and  death.  His 
greatest  work  is  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  Gk>d  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the 
ad^tations  of  nature.  He  draws  his  illustra- 
tions from  familiar  objects,  especially  from  ani- 
mal mechanism,  and  the  argument  is  strength- 
ened with  every  new  example.  The  diviae 
power,  wisdom,  and  especially  benevolence  are 
thus  demonstrated.  The  proof  is  entirely  apos- 
teriariy  no  appeal  being  made  to  man's  moral 
instincts  or  a  priori  ideas.  He  does  not  even 
inquire  into  the  grounds  of  belief,  the  princi- 
ples which  lead  we  mind  to  infer  intelligence 
from  the  evidences  of  order,  but  rests  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  inevitable  for  the  mind 
to  do  so.  The  work  is  remarkable  for  the 
happy  selection  of  its  materials  and  the  rare 
beauty  of  its  style,  and  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
convincing.  Ah  annotated  edition  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  published 
in  1836,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  were  added 
by  the  former  in  1889  ^^Dissertations  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Natural  Theology,"  in  2 
vols.,  and  a  ^^  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology," 


in  1  vol.  (abridged  in  Knight's  Bliillinj?  voluiuesij 
4  vols.,  1858).  It  was  first  pointed  out  in  1848 
that  the  general  argument  and  mMif  of  the 
illustrations  of  Paloj  were  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment  from  t\  Ihitdi  work  by  Nieu- 
wentyt,  wMch  was  |>iiblmhed  in  En^'li^h  ander 
the  title  of  the  '^jiellgioos  Philoeopher"  in 
1718-'19.  Yet  the  irnpreas  of  Paley'e  mind 
and  his  peculiar  literary  akill  mark  hiB  own 
work  throughout.  It  has  been  nag^ge.'^ted  thiil 
he  made  it  up,  as  he  did  most  of  hla  otbor  writ- 
ings, from  the  notes  taken  for  his  lectures  while 
at  Cambridge ;  that  no  name  was  entered  with 
these  notes ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  final 
writing  he  would  have  been  unable  to  find  Ms 
original  authorities,  even  if  he  were  aware  of 
his  obligation  to  another.  In  the  preface  of  an- 
other work  he  remarks:  **  My  method  of  writ- 
ing has  constantly  been  this,  to  extract  what  I 
could  from  my  own  stores  and  my  own  reflec- 
tions in  the  first  place ;  to  put  down  that,  and  af- 
terward to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  read- 
ings as  fell  in  my  way.  ...  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  perfect  originalitv."  Beside  the  above 
named  works,  he  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons  and  tracts.  In  1789,  when  the  first 
great  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
itxe  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expected, 
he  wrote  a  short  treatise  entitled  *^  Comments 
against  the  ni\just  Pretensions  of  Slave  Dealers 
and  Holders  to  be  indemnified,"  and  sent  it  to 
the  committee.  A  complete  edition  of  Ms 
works  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Paley  ^4  vols.,  London,  1838).  The  best  biog^ 
raphy  is  that  by  Meadley  (Sunderland,  1809). 

PALFREY,  John  Gobham,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  politician,  and  author, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1796.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  school  of 
Master  Payne  in  Boston,  and  at  Phillips  acad- 
emy in  Exeter,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1816.  He  studied  theology,  and  was 
ordained  June  17, 1818,  as  mimster  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Brattle  square,  Boston, 
m  which  office  he  succeeded  Edward  Everett 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dexter  pro- 
fessorship of  sacred  literature  in  the  divinity 
school  of  Harvard  university,  previously  filled 
by  Andrews  Norton,  and  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In 
Oct.  1885,  in  addition  to  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  office,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  which  ne  con- 
ducted till  the  autumn  of  1842.  He  resigned 
Ms  professorsMp  in  1889,  and  from  that  period 
virtually  retired  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  same 
year  he  delivered  before  the  Lowell  institute 
m  Boston  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  ^'  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  wMch  were  afterward 
published  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1848).  This 
work  was  followed  by  "  Lectures  on  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  and  Antiquities"  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1888-'52).  He  had  previously  published  "  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels"  (12mo.,  1881),  "Ser- 
mons" (1884),  and  "Academical  Lectures" 
(1888),  beside  at  yarious  times  sermons  upon 
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kaporUnt  occMfiooal  topic%  lad  in  18St  %  4A 
of  Jvlj  ondSoa  delnrered  Kefore  the  city  sn- 
tboritietof  BoftoQ.  In  1S44  be  was  appohifted 
bj  the  goremor  of  MitrhoeettB  wttrttatj  of 
iUte,  which  offiee  he  filled  for  eereral  jrean  to 
the  general  §atiifiictaoa  of  the  pohlic.  In  1847 
he  took  his  leet  isk  eangrem  m  a  repraent*- 
tire,  hsTing  been  elected  hj  thm  whigt  of  the 
Middlesex  distriet  of  MiMchasetts.  He  had 
ATOwed  decided  mti-elsTery  c^Ptnioot,  and  had 
^Ten  a  practical  manifestatioQ  of  hit  Tiewa  hy 
Bberathu^  and  provkfing  for  a  number  of  darea 
who  had  &Deii  to  hia  share  in  an  mheritanoe 
fhxn  a  deeeaeed  reladre  in  New  Orleans.  In 
1846  he  had  oontribnted  to  the  ""  Boston  Whif^ 
a  aeries  of  articles  upon  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Blare  Power,*^  whidi  exerted  much  inflnenoe 
upon  pablio  sentiment  in  New  England,  and 
were  afterward  collected  in  a  volome.  At 
the  organization  of  the  80th  congress  he  re- 
fused on  anti-^verr  grounds  to  Tote  for  Rob- 
ert 0.  Winthrop  of  Masaachnsetts  for  speaker, 
and  tiiQS  drew  npon  himself  the  censore  and 
opposition  of  that  portion  of  the  whig  partj 
which  was  opposed  to  the  anti-slaTery  moTO- 
ment.  Ilis  reflection  to  congress  waa  con- 
tested with  nnoMial  pertinacitj,  and  after  17 
anccessiTe  elections  without  a  choice,  he  waa 
defeated.  He  had  now  become  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  free  soil  partj,  and 
one  of  its  most  popular  speakers  and  writers. 
In  1851  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Com- 
monwealth^ newsp^)er,  the  principal  free  soil 
Journal  of  New  England ;  and  in  the  same  /ear 
was  the  candidate  of  his  partj  for  the  office  of 
governor,  but  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired from  public  life.  In  1852  he  published  ''A 
Beview  of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,'* 
and  in  1854  '^  Remarks  on  the  proposed  Con- 
situtional  Amendments'*  and  '*The  Rdation 
between  Judaism  and  OhristianitT.''  He  now 
began  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  he  had  long 
oontemplated,  of  writing  a  hiatorj  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  has  since  given  undivided 
and  laborious  attention.  To  collect  materials 
for  his  work,  in  1858  he  went  to  Europe,  to 
which  he  had  made  a  previous  visit  in  1825, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  '*  History,**  which  immediately 
took  a  high  rank  in  American  historical  litera- 
ture by  its  thorough  research,  its  original  views 
(aa  for  instance  on  the  character  of  the  abo- 
rigines), and  its  attractive  and  classical  style. 
A  second  volume  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
1860,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1667,  and 
several  more  volumes  are  to  follow. 

PALGRAVE,  Sib  Francis,  an  English  anti- 
<)uary  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1788,  of 
a  Jewish  familv  named  Oohen,  which  name 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Palgrave.  He  first 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the '^Parlia- 
mentary Writs**  (4  vols.  foL),  published  by 
the  commissioners  of  public  records  in  1827 
and  1834.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple in  1827.    In  1881  he  published  a  pamphlet 
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PALIMPSEST,  a  tens  aypTiii  to  a  | 
ment  fhrni  whi^  one  writii^  has  bean  « 
to  make  room  for  antithts .  TW  vraaUst  ^ 
utilizing  vellum  MSA.  bt  tfc^ 
among  the  aneieata,  but  i 
oommoo  use  during  the 
the  great  scarcity  of  writiBg 
was  felt  earlier  in  the  wc 
em  empire,  as  the  former  y 
obtaining  a  supply  of  papyras  1 
in  consequence  the  Gredc  I 
to  date  back  no  earlier  than  the  11th  < 
while  the  Latin  go  ba^  aa  for  aa  tht  M  mi 
even  the  7th.  In  some  palimpaesta  tht  sB«i^ 
writing  baa  been  sopomiy  eneed,  thatta* 
be  read  byapractised  eye;  for  tW  ^ar^ksnaf 
of  others  powerfol  ch«mcal  appficrtisaa  M 
the  use  of  magnifiring  leneea  are  re^nved.  X 
considerable  number  ot  palimpstJta  caaasiriBf 

Krdons  of  the  Septuagint  and  Ke^  Tsafe^iMft 
ve  been  brought  to  fight ;  hot  la  elsaanrf^ 
erature  the  inveetigation  baa  beea  alf  iki  kv 
more  important  reraha,  fragmeats  of  etaek  Mi 
Roman  classics  supposed  to  be  lost  ha*  lag  ka^ 
recovered,  and  a  promiae  given  of  stS  ■«• 
valuable  ftnits  wlm  a  foDer  inwstigatiiw  A' 
have  been  made.  The  first  editioa  «f  a  i^^ 
ment  of  a  claasio  aathor  raco¥arad  AaM apn* 
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imx>9e8t  was  bron^t  out  in  1778  hf  Paid 
laxaee  Brans,  who  fbond  in  a  resoribed  mann- 
43ript  of  the  Vatican  collection  a  fragment  of 
he  9lBt  book  of  Livy.  The  great  expl^er  in 
his  department,  however,  was  Cardinal  An* 
^lo  Mai,  who  recovered  the  lost  work  of 
Jiceto  De  Bepubliea;  and  similar  investigations 
vere  prosecuted  hj  Niebnfar,  who  recovered 
rem  a  palimpsest  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
he  chapter  of  Verona  a  fragment  of  the  Insti- 
;ates  of  the  Roman  jurist  Gains.  Among 
;he  latest  discoveries  are  portions  of  the  1st, 
nth,  12th,  18th,  and  16th  books  of  Pliny, 
v^hioh  were  found  by  Dr.  Fridegar  Mone  in  a 
^nedictine  monastery  in  Oarinthia,  in  1854; 
Tagments  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  from  a  Syrian 
>afiinpsest,  amounting  in  all  to  8,878  lines; 
ind  from  a  palimpsest  of  a  similar  kind  fra^- 
nents  from  the  history  of  Gains  Granus  Li- 
doionus,  an  author  who  flourished  about  the 
>effinning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  last  was 
>ublished  by  Karl  Pertz  in  1857. 

PAUNURUM,  a  promontory  of  Lucania  in 
[taly,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  half  way 
between  Velia  and  Buxentum ;  lat.  40°  N.,  long. 
15"^  16'  K  It  derived  its  name  from  the  tra* 
iition  recorded  by  Virg^,  that  it  was  on  this 
ipot  that  Palinurus  the  pilot  of  JBneas  was  bur* 
led.  Near  this  promontory,  during  the  1st 
Punic  war,  258  B.  0.,  a  Roman  fleet  under  the 
x>nsul  Servilius  Ofepio  and  Sempronius  Blsssus 
was  wrecked  and  150  vessels  lost;  and  again 
in  86  B.  0.  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
was  lost  on  the  coast  between  Velia  and  Pali- 
inms  Portus,  a  harbor  formed  by  the  cape, 
md  now  called  Porto  di  PaHnuro. 

PALISADES,  or  Palisadobs,  in  fortifica- 
don,  a  barrier  made  of  nosts  set  in  the  ground 
:lose  together,  sharpened  at  the  top,  and  stand* 
ing  about  10  feet  high, — ^The  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  cliffs  of  vertical  columns  of  trap  rock, 
md  especially  to  those  which  present  a  oonspiou- 
>ns  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  river, 
extending  frt>m  Fort  Lee  along  the  New  Jersey 
thore  to  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  in  one  un- 
t)roken  precipitous  wall  of  more  than  20  m.  in 
length.  The  wall  rises  a  considerable  part  of 
^e  wa^  directly  from  the  river,  along  the  edge 
>f  which  is  a  talus  of  fragments  of  the  trap 
vrhich  have  finllen  from  above.  These,  how- 
ever, have  within  the  last  few  years  been  very 
argely  removed  tor  paving  the  streets  of  New 
fork,  and  the  eliffb  themselves  are  now  quar* 
ried  fbr  furnishing  more  stone  for  this  purpose. 
rhe  height  of  the  range  near  Weehawken  is 
ibout  810  feet  above  the  river,  and  from  this  it 
^adually  rises  to  640  feet  near  the  state  line ; 
^nt  the  Palisades  themselves  do  not  generally 
ituin  the  toll  height  of  the  narrow  trap  belt. 
The  range  continues  near  the  river  in  bold 
'ocl^  bluffs  to  Haverstraw  just  below  the 
lighlands.  There  it  curves  back  from  the  river 
X)  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  presenting  agam  high 
columnar  escarpments  800  to  800  feet  high 
aotng  toward  the  N.  Below  Hoboken  the 
*ange  continues  8.,  forming  the  ridge  baek  of 


Jersey  City,  and  disi^pearing  at  Bergen  point 
On  the  extension  of  its  line  the  rock  appears 
again,  forming  a  smooth  ridge  on  Staten  island, 
which  is  covered  with  soil.  In  it  are  the  quar* 
ries  t^at  tomished  the  Rnss  pavement,  which, 
though  of  greenstone,  has  gone  by  the  name 
of  granite.  This  remarkable  bdt  of  trap  is  a 
dike  forced  up  through  the  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, some  of  the  strata  of  which  are  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  clifis  penetrated  by  the  trap 
and  dipping  toward  the  W.  In  the  vaUey  on 
the  W.  side  of  the 'dike  the  red  sandstone  is 
the  prevailing  rock  formation.  In  width  the 
dike  varies  from  ^  of  a  mile  to  more  than  a 
mile,  and  in  some  portions  of  its  range  it  is  re* 
peated  in  several  parallel  ridges.  On  the  W. 
side  the  dope  is  gentle. 

PALISST,  BsuTABD,  a  French  potter,  bom 
near  Agen  about  1510,  died  in  Paris  in  1589. 
He  was  first  employed,  as  we  learn  from  him- 
self in  "portndture  and  vitrifaotion,"  which 
probably  means  that  he  painted  on  glass ;  and 
being  acquainted  with  geometry,  he  was  ocoa- 
tonally  employed  in  surveying  and  the  drawing 
of  maps.  In  15S9,  having  seen  some  orna* 
mented  pottery  from  Italy,  he  applied  himself 
to  discover  the  method  of  enamelling  which  had 
been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
t^at  country.  To  this  he  devoted  his  whole 
life,  regardless  of  expense,  labor,  disappoint- 
Inent,  and  hardship ;  he  reduced  himself  and 
ftunily  to  poverty  rather  than  give  up  his  under- 
taking, and  finaUy  succeeded  after  16  years  of 
untiring  exertion.  Having  in  the  mean  time 
become  a  Protestant,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Bordeaux  during  the  reign  of  Henry  H. ;  but 
tlirough  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
among  others  the  great  constable  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  employed  him  in  decorating  his 
oastle  at  £couen,  he  was  released,  and  even 
appointed  ^  maker  of  the  king^s  rustio  potter- 
ies*' (rtutiquef  figulines)^  and  resided  in  the 
Tuileries,  so  that  he  was  styled  ^^  Bernard  des 
Tuileries,"  and  by  some  "governor  of  the  Tui- 
leries." Here  he  improv^  his  discovery,  and 
manu&otured  earthen  figure%and  ornaments, 
which  in  artistic  perfection  rivalled  those  of  Far 
enza  or  Castel  Durante.  These  were  generally 
used  in  the  decoration  of  castles  and  palaces. 
Hi9  lesser  works,  such  as  vases,  jugs,  ewers, 
and  salvers,  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  are 
still  highly  valued.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged 
in  scientific  pnrsmts,  and  it  has  been  appro- 
priately said  that'  he  was  to  chemistry  what 
Lord  Bacon  was  to  philosophy,  and  that  his 
TraiU  de  Vctrt  de  terre  is  the  Nowtm  Orgch 
num  of  the  science.  In  his  other  treatises,  De  la 
mame^  De  la  nature  dee  eaux  et/ontaines,  &c., 
anticipating  modem  scientific  discoveries,  he 
expounded  a  method  of  taking  sonndings,  and 

Save  the  theory  of  Artesian  wells  and  strati- 
cations.  In  1575  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  his  discoveries,  and  invited  all  his 
hearers  to  propose  questions  and  objections. 
Many  scholars  and  scientific  men  accepted 
this  challenge^  the  celebrated  surgeon  Am- 
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broise  Par6  among  the  nnmber.  Baring  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  Palissf 
was  saved  hj  Catharine  de'  Medici ;  bat  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  he  was 
again  involved  in  serioas  diffioalties  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion.  Probably  through  the 
enmity  of  the  leagners,  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  died.  The 
name  of  Palissy,  scarcely  noticed  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  completely  ignored  daring  the 
I7th  century,  was  brought  again  to  light  by^ 
Fontenelle,  Buffon^  and  others,  who  pointed 
out  tiie  value  of  his  scientific  researches.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1777 
by  Faujas  de  St  Fond  and  Gobet,  and  a  better 
one  hi  1844  by  A.  Gap  (Paris).  J.  Salles  haa 
written  an  £tude  $ur  latieetlei  traiocMX  de  B, 
Paliny  (8vo.,  Ntmes,  1855),  and  his  life  has 
also  been  written  by  H.  Morley  (London,  1852). 
Specimens  of  his  art  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Louvre,  of  Sdvres,  of  the  Cluny 
hotel  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Favorite  near  Munich. 
PALLADIO,  Andrea,  an  Italian  architect^ 
bom  in  Vicenza,  Nov.  80,  1518,  died  there, 
Aug.  6, 1580.  He  derived  the  principles  of  his 
art  from  Uie  writings  of  Y itruvius  and  Albert!, 
and  previous  to  his  80th  year  made  8  Journeys 
to  Rome,  where  he  took  carefhl  drawinss  and 
measurements  of  the  principal  ancient  edifioes. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vicenza,  he  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  his  design  for  the  loggia 
or  open  porticos  surrounding  8  sides  of  the 
Palazzo  aella  Radone,  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  summoned  to 
Bome  by  Paul  IIL  to  give  his  advice  respecting 
the  works  then  in  progress  at  St  Peter's.  The 
pope  dyiuff  before  Palladio*s  arrival,  his  mission 
seems  to  have  been  without  any  important  re- 
sult ;  but  after  his  return  to  Vicenza  ne  was  for 
many  years  busily  employed  in  the  construction 
of  villas  and  private  mansions  there  and  alons 
the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  In  these  were  devel- 
oped the  composite  Italian  style  called  the  Palla- 
dian,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
architecture.  The  most  famous  of  them  ia  the 
Rotonda  Oapra,  ]piown  as  Palladio's  villa,  just 
outside  of  Vicenza,  of  which  Goethe  said :  '*  It 
may  be  that  architecture  never  pushed  splendor 
to  a  higher  pitch.''  Like  most  of  the  struo- 
tures  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Vicenza  erected 
by  him,  it  has  suffered  so  severely  from  neglect 
and  abuse  as  to  give  no  just  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  original  design.  The  rising  &me  of 
Palladio  caused  him  in  time  to  be  mvited  to 
Venice,  where  he  designed  two  churches,  that 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  commenced  in  1566, 
but  not  completed  until  1810,  and  that  known 
as  n  Santissimo  Redemtore,  the  latter  of  which 
is  considered  one  of  his  finest  works.  He  also 
designed  the  atrium  for  the  convent  Delia  Oa- 
rita  and  the  fa^e  of  San  Francesco  della  Vi- 
gna.  He  subsequentl  v  passed  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Emanuel  Phiiibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  paid  him  distinguished  honors.  Among 
other  important  worlu  by  him  were  the  mao- 
nificent  r alazzo  Barbaro  at  Maser  in  the  Tren- 


giano,  and  %jjSiMOb  tX  ] 
00  Pisano.    Hia  last  work  y 
pico  at  Vioenia,  the  i 

siffned  by  him,  and  which  haa  bMB  tba  i  ^ 
of  very  oonfliotinf  critidama.  It  was  not  fcn^ 
ed  until  after  hia  death.  HIa  merits  aa  a 
tect  hava  been  as  much  ovarraUd  by  i 
mirers  as  Goethe,  Qoatreisdre  da  r 
and  Beckford,  9M  they  have  bean  i 
ers;  but  the  errors  and  f 
out  in  his  designs  are  not  in  aD 
many  buildings  attribated  to  him  1 
varied  in  the  ezecntioo,  or  duBigii^ 
The  charm  of  the  Palladian  atyto  k 
**  to  consist  entirely  in  a  oartaia 
proportion  with  whidi  PaOadio  kas 
all  the  parts  of  hia  architectara;  tha  I 
being  neither  too  high  nor  too  k^  km  Um  mim 
above  it ;  the  windows  of  tha  n^t  mm  mk 
well  spaced ;  and  all  the  parte  and  |m«iaTiM 
suited  to  one  another,  llio  aama  iTiiniani  it 
found  in  hia  ordera,  and  the  ralartwi  if  As 
columns,  oapttala,  entablatorea,  te.  Be  Itai  ast 
adopted  the  theoretical  rolea  of  annfhg;  bat  \m 
drawn  them  all  from  what  be  felt  to  bt  piM^ 
ing  to  himself;  and  aoited  to  kiiovBMe«f 
art;  but  thev  are  not  good  whm  aazfiid  to  a 
more  solid  and  leas  oman^ntal  BaBaa.**  ( W««d, 
**  Letters  from  an  Arohitect^^)  HaTraatatraa^ 
tise  on  architecture  (foL,  Veaioa,  15T0V  whack 
has  several  times  been  rqtrintad  ia  wj  «a«l|r 
style,  and  a  small  work  entitlad  Lm  «UHlrila  m 
i£mMi,  whichappeared  after  hia  MmH 

PAIXADIUm,  a  wooden  in^  of  Pidha* 
Minerva,  which  is  aaid  to  have  bam  tfaewm 
down  to  earth  by  Jupiter.  It  Icfl  ia  tl^  a^|^ 
borhood  of  Troy,  where  Bos  tha  kmt^hm  4 
that  city,  who  had  Just  prayed  far  fciwiiii 
omens,  regarding  it  in  thai  hgbt^  toak  paa** 
sion  of  it  and  bimt  for  it  a  aaacaaarj.  Ii  wa»a 
tradition  that  Troy  coold  nerer  be  l 
this  image  remained  in  the  city,  \ 
Ulysses  and  Diomedea  ware  oon 
steal  it,  and  sooceeded  in  the 
Other  accounts  atate  that  the 
carried  to  Italy  by  iEneaa,  aaMl  'ia 
try  the  cities  fk  Rome,  Lavininm,  7 
Siris  claimed  to  posMaa  it  Sevaral  mtm  d 
Greece  also  pretended  to  have  tbia  aBaia. 

PALLADIUM  (symbol Pd,  ahaiaiwl  ««•> 
lent  68JS4).  a  metal  diaoovered  la  180S  t?  w  ^ 
laston.  With  a  nnmber  of  other  malak  k  ^ 
contained  in  native  platiaiiB,  and  mamtamm 
constitutes  1  per  cent,  of  the  nutara.  ll  ate 
occurs  with  the  gold  of  Braifl  aad  iaoHita*^ 
tion  with  aekminm  in  the  Harts.  It  la  a^a* 
rated  from  the  i^atinmn  aand  by 
this  in  aqua  regioy  expdiing  the  en 
by  evaporation,  and  Ihen  Mdi^  a 
cyanide  of  meroory  antO  practp* 
llie  palladium  is  the  onlir  metal  i 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  bri^ 
which  when  heated  to  rodnoas 
palladium.  This  metal  ia  graiyish  i 
much  resemblance  to  platiaam  ia 
lustre.    It  ia  both  dnotile  aad 
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harder  and  more  fMble  than  i^tiiram,  and  at 
specific  gravitj  11.8  to  11.8.  BelDg  rarely  ob« 
tamed,  it  is  litUe  employed  fcft  nseral  purposes. 
Beams  of  delicate  balances  and  nicely  gradn* 
ated  scales  of  instroments  have  been  made  of  it, 
ibr  whidi  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account 
of  its  unchangeable  character  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  snlohuretted 
hydrogen.  It  has  slso  been  employea  by  den- 
tists as  a  substitute  for  sold  in  fiuitening  artificial 
teeth.  When  at  a  red  heat  and  submerged  in 
oxygen  gas,  its  sur&ce  acquires  a  fine  blue  color 
bj  Sight  oiddation.  By  nitric  add  it  is  oxi- 
dised and  dissolved.  Its  alloys  with  silver, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  fusible 
and  brittle;  with  gold  hard  and  white,*  and 
with  nickel  ductile.  With  mercury  it  forms  a 
fluid  amalgam.  Three  oxides  of  palladium  are 
known,  viz. :  Pd,0,  PdO,  and  PdOi.  The  kst 
is  also  called  palladio  acid.  Neither  these  nor 
the  salts  of  the  metal  are  specially  important 

PALLADIUS.  L  Bumamed  Sophista.  or 
Iatbosophibta,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
must  have  flourished  between  the  8d  and  9th 
centuries  of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of 
oommentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 
•*On  Fractures,"  and  "  On  Epidemics,^'  and  of 
a  treatise  "  On  Fevers,"  all  of  which  are  ex- 
tant n.  RuTiLius  Tattbus  MumASVBj  a  Ro- 
man writer  on  agriculture,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  De  Be  Bmtica  in  14  books,  in  which 
he  described  in  the  form  of  a  farmer's  calendar 
the  agricultural  operations  ppoper  to  each  of 
the  12  months.  The  first  book  is  introductory, 
and  the  last  a  poem  in  elegiac .  verse  on  the 
art  of  grafting.  The  work  was  very  popular  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  several  times 
prfaited.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  it 
tfj  T.  Owen  (8vo.,  London,  1807).  HI.  An 
early  Christian  father,  bom  probably  in  Galatia 
about  867.  At  the  age  of  20  he  embraced  an 
ascetic  life,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  the  soli- 
taries of  Upper  Egypt,  Libya,  Byria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Italy,  in  400  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia, 
whence  he  was  translated  about  20  years  i^er- 
ward  to  the  see  of  Aspona  in  Galatia.  He 
^wrote  a  collection  of  biographical  notices  and 
anecdotes  of  the  monks  whom  he  had  seen  in 
his  travels,  which  is  generally  known  as  ^^the 
liaasiao  history,"  from  bein^  addressed  to  Lau- 
0IIS,  a  chamberlain  at  the  imperial  court  It 
was  edited  by  Meursius  (Leyden,  1616).  A 
Ch-eek  "  Life  of  8t  Chrysostom"  and  a  treatise 
^  On  the  Nations  of  India  and  the  Bragmans 
^rahmins)*'  have  also  been  attributed  to  the 
bidiop  of  Helenopolis,  but  their  authorship  is 
imoertain.  Palladius  was  an  adherent  of  Ori- 
^n,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  8t  Jerome. 

PALLAH.    See  Antxlopb. 

PALLAS.    See  Atrxna. 

PALLAS,  PsTKB  Sncoir,  a  German  traveller 
and  naturaUst,  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept.  22, 1741, 
^ied  there,  6q>t  8, 1811.    He  was  educated  at 


the  universities  of  Halle,  G^ttingen,  and  Ley- 
den, at  the  latter  of  whidi  he  to&  his  doctor^s 
degree,  and  after  a  yearns  residence  in  England 
settled  in  1768  at  the  Hague.  He  there  pur- 
sued with  avidity  the  study  of  zoology,  and  in 
1766  published  his  first  works  of  importance, 
Elenehu9  Zcophytorum  (8vo.),  and  HiieeUansa 
Zoologiea  (4to.),  both  treating  of  several  classes 
of  animals  before  erroneously  included  in  the 
family  of  worms.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
these  works  procured  him  the  offer  from  Catha- 
rine n.  of  a  professorship  of  natural  history  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  established  himself  in  1767. 
Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  new  duties 
when  he  was  invited  by  the  empress  to  Join  a 
scientific  expedition  into  Siberia  and  other  re- 
mote portions  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  and  of  inves- 
tigating the  geo|;rfmhy  and  natural  history  of 
the  oountries  visited.  The  expedition  set  out 
in  June,  1768,  and  during  the  next  6  years 
Pallas  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  south- 
em  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  central  and 
southern  Siberia,  penetrating  as  far  eastward 
as  the  frontiers  of  Ohina.  He  retumed  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  July,  1774,  with  shattered  health, 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  expedition, 
and  for  many  years  was  occupied  with  literary 
and  scientific  studies;  but  having  in  1798  paid 
a  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  the  climate,  that  he  re- 
moved thiwer  in  1795,  and,  with  means  liber- 
ally frimished  to  him  by  Catharine,  built  a 
handsome  seat,  in  which  he  resided  for  16 
vears.  The  dhnate  provinj^  less  beneficial  to 
his  health  than  he  haa  anticipated,  he  removed 
in  1810  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
according  to  Cuvier  **have  placed  the  name  of 
their  author  in  the  first  ruik  of  naturalists." 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  SpicUegia 
Zoologiea  (4to.,  Berlin,  1767-80),  intended  for 
the  description  and  iUustration  of  new  or  little 
known  species  of  animals,  and  of  which  those 
parts  devoted  to  the  polar  bear,  the  musk, 
and  other  quadmpeds  encountered  by  him  in 
Siberia,  are  of  unusual  interest;  *^Traveb 
through  different  Provinces  of  the  Rusuan  Em- 
pure"  (8  vols.  4to.,  St.  Petersburg,  1771-'6), 
a  work  of  much  authority  in  geography  and 
natural  history,  notwithstanding  it  was  com- 
piled during  the  author's  travels,  and  without 
opportunities  for  consulting  books  of  reference; 
^owB  Speei$B  Quadrupedum  e  Olirium  Ordins 
(4to.,  St  Petersburg,  1777),  containing  descrip- 
tions of  different  species  of  the  rocHntia  dis- 
covered by  himself;  "History  of  the  Mongolian 
Nations,"  in  German  (2  vols.  4to.,  St  Peters- 
burg, 1776-1801);  "Observations  on  the  Fwv 
mation  of  Mountains"  (4to.,  St  Petersburg, 
1777);  Flora  Bomiea  (2  vols,  fol.,  St  Peters- 
burg, l784-'8),  a  botamcal  work  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  empress,  which  was  never 
completed;  "Travels  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  Teaia 
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1798-'4"  (2  Tola.  4to.,  Leipdo ;  'EnffiA  traoflkp 
tion,  S  Tols.  4to.,  London,  1812) ;  and  Zoogra* 
phia  Eono-Anatiea  (8  Tola.  4to^  St.  Peterebmrg^ 
1881),  a  work  deatined  to  embrace  all  the  am- 
mala  found  in  the  Roaaian  dominiona,  bat  of 
which  the  anthor  only  lived  to  oomDiete  the 
aoooont  of  the  Tertebratea.  In  additioii  to 
theae  he  contributed  nomerona  papera  on  zool* 
og7,  botany,  geology,  and  kindred  aulijecta  to 
the  '^  Memoira^'  of  the  imperial  academy  of  8t. 
Peterabnrff,  and  other  acientifio  pnblioationa ; 
and  the  ifordUehe,  Neue  norduehe  Beitrdge, 
&o.,  pnbliahed  by  him  in  St.  Peterabnrg  be- 
tween 1781  and  lY9d  (7  Tola.  8to.),  contain 
many  Talaable  eaa^  on  Tariona  branchea  of 
phyaical  aoienoe.  He  alao  aaaiated  in  preparing 
at  the  command  of  the  empreaa  the  Tocabnlary 
of  dU  the  langnagea  of  the  empire,  Ungtuarum 
toUui  Orbi$  Voeabularia  (2  Tola.  4to.,  St  Petera* 
bnrg.  l786-'0 ;  2d  ed.,  4  Tola.,  179a-*91).  Not 
the  least  important  of  hia  papera  were  thoae 
on  the  foasil  remaina  diacoTered  by  him  in  Si« 
beria.  Hia  aerTioea  to  modem  creology  were 
oonsiderable,  and  acoordinir  to  OuTier  he  ia 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  diaoorered 
**  the  general  law,  which  haa  ainoe  been  com- 
pletely verified,  of  the  sncceaaion  of  the  three 
primitiTC  orders  of  rocks,  the  granite  in  the 
centre,  the  achiatona  on  their  sidea,  and  the 
calcareons  externally.'' 

PALLAYIOINO,  FssRAirnB,  an  Italian  an« 
thor,  bom  in  Parma  in  1615,  ezecnted  at  AtI- 

Sion,  March  6, 1644.  He  became  an  Angnstin* 
n  friar,  and  at  flrat  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  dcTont  and  learned  membera  of  hia  con* 
vent ;  but  fUling  in  loTe  with  a  fiur  Venetian,  he 
pnt  off  the  frock  and  plon^  into  a  career  of 
licentioaaness,  anpportmg  himaelf  for  aome  time 
by  writing  immoral  boolra.  He  afterward  went 
to  Germany  aa  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Amalfij 
bnt  without  interrupting  hia  debaucheries,  and 
on  hia  return  put  aecreUy  to  preaa  a  satirical 
work  entitled  ^*The  Oonrier  robbed  of  hb 
Mail,''  to  which  the  aeoretary  of  the  Venetiaii 
republic  had  preTioualy  refused  hia  imprima- 
tur. The  tranaaction  being  diacoTered,  he  waa 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  papal  nuncio,  but 
obtained  his  lioerty  again  mainlybr  the  aaaiat- 
ance  of  one  of  hia  miatreasea.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  tiie 
duke  of  Parma,  he  wrote  in  faTor  of  the  duke, 
using  the  moat  Tiolent  ezpreasiona  againat  the 
pope  and  hia  nephews  the  Barberini,  and  among 
other  pamphlets  pubHahed  H  dkoT9io  eeietUy  in 
which  he  intimated  that  a  diToroe  had  taken 
place  between  Ohrist  and  the  church.  Afraid 
to  remain  in  Italy,  he  resolTed  to  Tisit  France ; 
but  a  fellow  traTcller  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  papal  authorities  at  ATignon,  and 
he  waa  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  Ibr 
apostasy  and  treason.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
short  pieces  characterized  by  an  extremely 
graceml  atyle,  but  hia  celebri^  ia  due  quite  aa 
much  to  his  jxraonal  history  aa  hia  literary 
geniua.  His  Opere  permmte^  edited  by  Braaoni 
with  a  life  of  the  author  (4  Tola.  12mo.),  iqp* 


peared  at  Veniee  in  1666,  aad  Us  Cfmwm^ 

at  GeneTft  in  1660. 

p AULA  VIOINO,  Spobza,  m  Udbn  tutmk 
and  author,  bom  in  Boom  in  160T,  <ficd  Jsal^ 
1667.  He  waa  heir  to  a  m«H"t"i<*»  ^  «^ 
braced  the  eocitaiaatieal  itate,  and  fa  MT 
became  a  Jeaoit.  He  waa  taaide  carAari  )f 
Pope  Alexander  VIL  Hfa  prinei|Ml  v«kba 
^'Hiatory  of  the  Goondl  of  Tr«il,^  fa  i^a, 
written  to  counteract  the  work  d  ¥mi  inl 
on  the  aame  aulrjeot  The  first  •dMtm  (S  im 
fol,  Rome,  168(^'7)  fa  the  beat.  likaaWAH- 
onentiy  remriated  uid  translated  iato  ] 
French.  Cardinal  PaUaTidno  i  ~ 
tiae6''OnHappinees''and''On  StyfafaVca- 
ten  Oompoaition;''  a  commentary  oa  the  A»- 
ma  of  Iliomaa  Aquinaa;  a  *^Co«cm  «#  IVi^ 
o^n^;"  **  The  Art  of  Ohrfatiaa  Pf  T«Mtfa«r  ^ 

PALUUM,  or  Pazxa,  an  ooicr  ivwrt 
worn  by  both  aexea  anioiig  the  Giaahik  wk 
occaaioiMJly  amonc  the  Rnmaaa  k  m  • 
aquare  or  rectangular  piece  of 
or  cotton  cloth,  Taiying  in  color, 
ornament  according  to  the  1 


and  waa  worn  in  TarioiB  wayi,  \ 

ing  merely  wrapped  around  the  M(t  i 

regard  to  grace  or  appearance,  i 

ened  OTer  the  right  afaouldcrwilk  a 

and  aometimea  tlmnrn  orer  Aa  kit  T 

brought  aoroaa  the  back 

arm,  and  then  thrown  oTer  tfaa  \A  \ 

again.    The  women'a 

though  not  alwaya,  of  finer  tcatart'i 

elaborate  omamentatton  than  tke  saaa;  \ 

the  fopa  of  ancient  Athena  need  not  i 

ly  to  array  themaelTea  in  thb  < 

tume.    The  pallium  among  the  < 

the  place  m  ^e  toga  among  the 

Pallium  fa  also  the  name  of  an 

ornament  in  the  Boman  CathnKe  i 

by  arohbiahopa  who  are  not  i 

waa  originally  a  aort  of  mantle  < 

greaent  it  consiato  only  <d  a  whifie 
and  about  2  inchea  wide  wbfah  fa  1 
^e  ahouldera  and  croeead  in 
are  worked  upon  it  in  blacky  and 
are  attached  to  the  okfa  It  fa  tmmmk  m 
ita  plaee  by  golden  pfaa.  Tbe  paDnB  fan^ 
at  Rome  of  the  mwA  ahom  froaa  tve  k^a 
which  the  riaterbood  of  8c  Anaa  oifa>«Mif 
year  on  their  patrooal  fsaat  wnile  tl»  Ji^am 
Dei  is  aunr  at  masa.  It  fa  atnt  Ij  the  T<V** 
oTery  newly  appointed  arehbifllioB.  amAm^ 
aidered  the  diatinctiTe  badge  of  i 
tan  dignity.  The  or^in  of  the 
ootain.  Some  Roman  OathoKe^ 
it  to  8t  Linna,  the  aecond  popct 
to  othera  Ck>natantine  beelMatid  it  \ 
SylTeater,  it  being  then  a  part  of 
habit  At  the  council  of  J 
Innocent  IIL  decreed 
plenitude  of  the  apoetoUo  power, 
archbishop  ahould  exeroiae  hfa  fa 
ke  had  reoeiTedit. 

PALM,  a  name  apnlied  to  a 
dogenona  planta,  founa  in  &afa 


n  a  part  of  tte  m^i^m 

i  of  lAteran  in  ISUHpa 

H  to  lm^mmk^i» 


^m^ 
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lion  within  the  tropiosL    They  all  agree  in  gen* 
eral  charactera,  bein^  monoootyledonona,  with 
arborescent  atema,  rigid  divided  leavea,  heza- 
petaloideoua  flowers,  and  in  the  embrjo  lying 
in  a  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  albumen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hilum.    They  are  included  in 
the  natnr^  order  palmaeea^  which  embraces 
the  meet  interesting  forms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    The  stem  or  tronk  varies  from  the 
most  humble  condition,  not  unlike  that  of 
aome  globular  cactus,  to  the  most  slender  and 
graceful  or  large  and  well  proportioned  col- 
nnms  a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  in  the  leaves 
there  exists  as  great  a  variety  of  forms,  from 
those  that  are  finely  divided  to  those  which 
are  broad  and  fan-like,  and  of  color  from  the 
liveliest  green  to  a  dull  and  ashy  hue.    The  in- 
floreaoenoe  shows  itself  below  the  leaves,  while 
its  shape  ia  essentially  modified  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  springs  forth  from  the  stem  or 
trunk;  and  the  fruit  also  has  its  variations 
both  in  color  and  in  shape.    The  arborescent 
stem  of  the  palms  is  usually  a  simple  shaft, 
only  now  and  then  shrubby  and  branching ;  it 
is  rough  with  the  withered  and  persistent  bases 
of  the  leaves,  or  else  with  the  scars  where  they 
have  at  last  fallen,  and  it  is  sometimes  armed 
with  stiff  spines.    The  leaves  are  alternate, 
with  a  very  nard  epidermis  and  a  distinct  peti- 
ole, from  the  base  of  which  a  coarse  network 
(retieulum)  sometimes  separates  near  the  trunk. 
They  are  always  borne  in  clusters  at  the  sum- 
mit, are  folded  together  before  expansion,  and 
are  of  very  large  size,  pinnate  or  flabelliform, 
but  sometimes  nearly  ipUt  in  two,  their  veins 
nznning  in  a  parallel  direction  and  the  spaces 
between  them  plaited.    Like  the  arums,  their 
flowers  are  inserted  upon  a  spadix  enclosed  in 
a  aheath  (spathe),  which  is  proportionate  in 
size  to  the  leaves.    Each  flower  is  small,  but 
the  entire  number  contained  in  a  single  spathe 
ia  sometimes  enormous;  the  perianth  is  G- 
parted,  arranged  in  2  series,  and  persistent,  the 
S  outer  segments  smaller  than  the  rest;  the 
stamens,  usually  deflnite  in  number,  are  insert- 
ed into  the  base  of  the  perianth ;  commonly 
they  agree  with  the  parts  of  the  perianth,  but 
sometimes  they  are  only  8,'and  in  a  few  genera 
uriiere  the  flowers  are  polygamous  the  number 
XB  indefinite ;  the  ovary  has  1  to  8  cells  or  is 
deeply  8-lobed ;  the  fruit  berry-like  (baccate) 
or  orupaceous,  and  sometimes  with  very  largei 
fibroaa  flesh;  the  albumen  cartilaginous,  and 
either  ruminate  or  else  furnished  with  a  cen- 
tral or  ventral  cavity.    The  distinct  species  of 
tlie  palms  are  supposed  to  exceed  1,000,  and 
ft  ia  the  opinion  of  Humboldt  and  Martius  that 
iJiere  are  yet  a  great  many  to  discover  in  the 
equinoctial  regions ;  though  Bchouw,  a  writer 
spon  botanical  geography,  thinks  we  are  already 
^^cqnainted  with  the  greater  number,  yet  65  new 
ipeoiea  of  the  East  Indian  palms  were  made 
ixiown  to  science  through  the  discoveries  of 
^lume  and  Griffith  alone.    The  actual  limits 
p£'  their  growth  seem  to  indicate  in  what  un- 
.^:plored  regions  of  the  globe  they  are  to  be 


eought;  and  so  tropical  i^  their  habitat  ihat 
Bonpland  found  a  new  Fpei-kt»  in  almost  ev^ry 
60  miles  of  his  Soutli  AijiOTican  travels.  The 
most  northern  limit  ir]  Europe  Is  lat.  43*^  44', 
where  the  chamc^rops  hitmilu  grows;  md  in 
the  United  States  it  is  34*  W,  where  the  pal^ 
metto  occurs.  The  ascetlMDeJ  sjicfjiejd  of  the 
palms  are  arranged  into  about  70  gc^nera,  ^hich 
have  been  divided  by  t  lio  best  writers  upon  this 
subject  iDto  5  principii  1 1  r-H >os  or  fumill  e  a.  Typ- 
ical or  prominent  spc  :  eucl)  one  of  these 
will  be  given  as  illus  :  i^.  a.  The  arw/wp 
(Endlicher),  of  which  wc  may  notice  the  bete! 
nut  palm  (areea  eate^hu,  TiTilld,),  ThU  h  de- 
scribed by  Koxburgh  ati  being  the  most  beau- 
tiful palm  in  India;  its  tronk  is  remarkably 
straight,  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  gQiiffrally  20 
inches  in  circumference^  equallj  thick  in  every 
part  and  smooth;  ith  [eaves  are  pinnate,  the 
leaflets  about  ^  feet  loDg,  and  widest  at  the 
end ;  the  nuts  of  the  baccate  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color 
when  mature,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  rind  \  inch 
thick.  It  is  thiB  nut  which  forms  the  universal 
masticatory  of  the  East  Indies,  its  flavor  being 
austere  and  astringent,  which  is  overcome  by 
a  mixture  of  lime  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  pepper.  The  cabbage  palm  is  another 
species  (A,  oUrauay  linn.) ;  its  trunk  is  very 
tall  and  even ;  its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  pin- 
rm  linear,  very  tapering-pointed,  bifid;  the 
spadix  covered  with  white,  deciduous,  downy 
scales ;  flowers  monoecious,  petals  imbricating 
in  the  fertile,  but  valvate  in  the  barren ;  ovary 
S-celled;  spathes  2,  membranous  or  fibrous. 
This  species  occurs  abundantly  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West 
India  islands,  with  a  trunk  not  more  than  6  or 
Y  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  height  of  100 
to  200  feet.  The  terminal  bud  of  unexpanded 
leaves  is  very  delicate  and  tender,  fonmng  the 
*^  cabbage,"  and  considered  a  great  delicacy 
when  eaten  raw  or  boiled ;  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  of  the  fruit  is  likewise  white  and  sweet. 
Sometimes  a  lar^e  tree  ia  felled  for  the  sake  of 
the  cabbage ;  if  it  be  left  upon  the  ground  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  centre  of  the  entire  stem 
soon  rots,  leaving  only  the  rind,  which  is  v&tj 
hard ;  and  by  this  internal  decay  a  natural  cyl- 
inder or  pipe  is  formed.  The  tree  when  grow- 
ing is  described  as  very  graceful,  the  large  pin- 
nated leaves  appearing  only  at  the  very  i^ex 
and  of  a  deep  green  color.  2.  The  ealamem 
(lindley),  represented  in  the  rattan  canes  of 
commerce,  have  very  slender  stems  and  the 
generid  habit  of  the  grasses,  and  were  once 
considered  as  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  palms  and  Uie  arborescent  graminea,  Ao- 
oording  to  Blume,  the  several  species  are  polys- 
amous^ioecious  or  dioecious ;  spathes  several, 
incomplete ;  flowers  sessile  in  spikes,  calyx  8- 
tooth^  or  trifid,  petals  8,  united  at  base,  sta- 
mens 6;  anthers  arrow-shaped,  fixed  by  the 
back,  accompanied  bv  a  rudiment  of  an  ovary; 
the  tme  ovary  8-oelled,  surrounded  by  a  sta- 
meniferous  cup  usually  sterile ;  style  scarcely 
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anj;  stigmas  8,  distinct  or  combined;  berrj 
protected  by  overlapping  scales,  l-seeded,  seed 
•arroonded  bj  a  succulent  flesh ;  leaves  pin- 
nated. The  calami  principally  grow  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  forests, 
dimbing  over  trees  and  bashes  by  means  of 
prickles,  which  are  hooked  backwiu^  and,  by 
the  shortened  and  hardened  terminal  pinn» 
of  the  leaves,  eztendinff  themselves  to  great 
lengths.  The  stem  of  the  cable  cane  (ealamu$ 
rudentum)  grows  500  feet  long,  and  one  other 
kind  mentioned  by  Romphios  grows  to  the 
length  of  1,200  feet.  Several  species  are  sop- 
po!^  to  furnish  the  rattans  of  commerce,  which 
are  used  in  the  arts.  The  salzck  {0.  galaeed) 
is  cultivated  in  Java  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  containing 
2  or  8  sweet  kernels.  The  resin  called  dragon's 
blood  of  the  best  kind  is  derived  from  the  out- 
side of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  C.  draco  and  sev- 
eral other  kindred  species.  The  true  sago  palm 
(fogus  UBtiiy  Rumphius)  is  a  native  of  the  In- 
oian  archipelago.  Sago  is  a  kind  of  starch 
secreted  by  the  tree  for  the  use  of  its  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  is  most  abundant  lust  before 
the  evolution  of  the  flower  bud ;  the  trunk  is 
then  cut  down  near  the  base,  the  pith  extract- 
ed, sliced,  and  beaten  in  water  until  the  starch 
separates  from  the  fibres;  these  float  upon 
the  top  and  are  skimmed  off;  the  starch  is 
repeatedly  washed  again,  and  flnally  put  up 
in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  a 
single  tree  produces  500  to  600  pounds;  this 
crude  flour  or  powder  passes  through  a  process 
of  roasting  by  which  it  is  partially  granulated, 
when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  small  globules, 
and  is  in  a  condition  for  exportation.  The 
leaves  of  the  sago  palm  are  pinnated,  the  flow- 
ers monoecious,  the  spadix  branched  without 
any  common  spathe,  and  the  fruit  hard,  shin- 
ing, its  surface  divided  into  numerous  rhom- 
boidal  spaces.  Another  kind  of  sago  is  derived 
from  the  prickly  sago  palm  {8.  Bumphii,  Willd.), 
a  tree  with  pinnated  foliage,  the  petioles  and 
spathes  guaraed  by  strong  prickles ;  this  sort 
is  chiefly  used  in  India,  ana  is  rarely  export- 
ed. 8.  The  &(mMtim9(Endl.)  are  represented  in 
the  wine  palm  {bora$iu$  flaheUi/armu)y  which, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  is  Justly  con- 
sidered the  king  of  its  order,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree.  It  is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  hav- 
ing dicBcious,  hexandrous  flowers,  the  calyx  and 
corolla  in  the  barren  consisting  each  of  8  dis- 
tinct pieces,  and  in  the  fertile  of  from  8  to  12 
pieces  in  a  conftised  state;  the  ovary  8-celled, 
changing  into  a  8-8eeded  drupe.  The  plant 
grows  all  over  India,  both  on  the  contment 
and  in  the  islands,  where  it  is  esteemed  of  the 
greatest  use  on  account  of  its  vinous  sap  and 
the  sugar  that  is  extracted  from  it.  Its  trunk 
is  from  25  to  40  feet  high,  and  perceptibly 
thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit;  the 
leaves  are  fan-shaped,  4  feet  lon^^,  and  borne 
upon  stalks  of  the  same  length,  which  are  spiny 
at  tlieir  edges ;  each  leaf  is  divided  into  70  or  80 
rays,  the  largest  of  which  are  placed  at  the  oen- 


lata- 
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tre;  the  fruit  is  of  the  dze  of  i 

8-comered,  with  the  anglaa  nNoided  ■ 

tie  f^irrowed;  it  oonibta  ot  %  thick, 

rather  succulent,  vellowish  brows  riatf  m^ 

taining  8  seeds  of  the  nse  of  a  gooae^vegg;  as 

pulpy  matter  of  the  young  seeds  is  eoal  asi  i»- 

freshing,  but  when  ripe  thi«  pob  is  ckai^l 

into  a  hard  bluish  albaman,  ttmakA  mA  mam- 

able.     This  however  b  not  the  o^f  palM 

which  yields  sugar  and  wina.    Thm  4mb  adhi 

of  upper  Egypt  is  the  h^fpkmms  wrii—rffav 

ner,  and  strongly  contrasts  with  th*  mtm^^/^- 

acter  of  the  oider  by  its  djchotcwnoss  or  i 

stem;  dumps  of  it  appear  neu 

vast  groves  of  it  are  foimd  in  the  j 

try.    The  fruit  is  about  the  sue  < 

angular,  irregularly  formed,  of  a  i 

and  has  a  spongy,  taitel<pww,  b«t  i 

forming  a  common  article  of 

wandering  Arabs.    The  albin 

is  hard  and  semi-transpereut,  wmk 

into  beads  and  other  small  otuM 

sea  cocoa  (Zodaicctt  SeeheUarj^wk^  La  i 

is  a  noble  palm  with  a  stem  9^  §m/L  ^a^  mA 

found  only  on  the  Seyoheflea.  a  mmSL  rmekr, 

and  mountainous  group  of  islafldi  X.  £.  «f  MaJ 

agascar.    Its  ftnit  is  very  hvipa^ 

singularly  shaped ;  for  many  ye 

occasionally  met  with  floatiBf 

rarity  was  so  great  that  it  was  < 

the  most  costly  of  regal  gifta. 

finally  discovered  at  tibeae  ialas 

which  it  was  described  by  i 

assert  that  Alexis  Marie  de 

ticed  it  as  eariy  as  1((79.    Great  i 

one  time  offered  for  a  single  mu  saA  ia«  ea» 

valued  as  high  as  £400;  b|ibi  iiiaa  havevr 

are  by  no  means  rare  inmiiiiiiinsaow.   4  Ike 

caryphina  (Endl.)  include  the  tafipiA  net  «f 

India  {coTf^pka  vmbratuUfitrm^  UamX  wkA 

is  a  m^estio  palm  with  a  ataai  r*BBg  ^  A* 

height  of  100  feet,  terminated  by  a  <aeaa  ^ 

immense  leaves  18  feet  long  and  14  fcat  tn^ 

exclusive  of  the  p^iole;  fron 

bosom  of  these  issues  its  t 

when  ^e  tree  has  arrived 

into  a  branching  ^d  ontspread 

lovely,  fragrant,  yeDow  bJosanma.  the 

which  extends  to  a  great  diaCaaee;  mA  ft^ 

er  consists  of  a  8-tooChed  calyx,  t  pHak  ft  ^»> 

mens,  and  a  8-celled  ovary.    The  fri^  •• 

round,  1-seeded  berriea,  whkh  are  h«4  mA  ^ 

the  size  of  cherries^  bat  not  good  to  e^    TkB 

infioresoenceand  fruiting  oocor  bet  oaat  ia  wm 

lifetime  of  the  {4ant,  whidi  after  thi^  h0a 

been  perfected  oiea.    The  trank  is  ML  tf  a 

mealy,  pith-like  substance,  from  which  m  ^aa 

of  bread  is  made;  the  leaves  arsoMdivA^HL 

and  as  a  writing  material,  Ibr  vhkh  as  na 

style  is  employed;  and  fryaa  of  aa 

size  are  also  made  of  them.    Aaod 

is  the  tara  or  talliera  (C.  tmOiffm, ! 

elegant  and  state! v  tree  iiilialaiia^L 

trunk  80  feet  hi^  and  nearly  of « 

ness  throughout;  ita  leaves  art  ia  80  < 

each  6  feet  long  by  4  inchea 
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from  the  point  of  a  leafstalk  6  to  10  feet  long, 
and  ooyered  with  strong  spines  on  the  edge ; 
tiie  spadix,  which  issues  from  the  apex  of  the 
tree  and  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  forms 
an  immense,  diffuse,  ovate  panicle,  20  or  more 
feet  in  height;  the  fruit  is  small,  wrinkled,  of  a 
dark  olive  or  yellowish  green  oolor.  The  date 
{ph4Bnix  dactyliferaj  Lmn.)  is  prohahly  the 
best  known  of  the  palms,  and  most  likely  the 
identical  species  to  whidi  the  ancient  name 
palma  was  applied ;  it  was  the  palm  tree  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  made  emblematical  of 
Judffia  as  we  see  it  represented  on  coins.  It 
occurs  spontaneously  in  the  desert  and  around 
Palmyra,  which  indeed  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  named  from  its  presence.  It  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  into  the  south 
of  Europe,  being  common  also  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Persia.  The  date  palm 
is  dioecious,  its  fertile  or  pistilliferous  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  different  tree  from  the  stamen- 
iferous  ones,  rendering  the  crop  entirely  useless 
unless  the  tree  has  been  either  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially impregnated;  and  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  hang  clusters  of 
stameniferous  flowers  on  those  trees  which 
bore  only  pistilliferous  ones.  Hasselquist  gives 
interesting  accounts  of  this  custom,  which  he 
tells  us  is  preserved  by  the  institution  of  a  feast 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  called  *^  the 
marriage  of  the  palms  ;^*  and  so  well  is  this 

Sractice  known,  that  the  half  savage  tribes 
estroy  the  subsistence  of  their  enemies  by 
cutting  down  the  male  trees  during  their  pred- 
atory excursions.  Desfontaines  and  Eump- 
fer  both  corroborate  this  statement  by  their 
own  experiences.  The  genus  phcenix  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  sessile,  dioecious,  yeUowish 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  a  branch- 
ed spadix  enclosed  in  a  simple  spathe;  the 
calyx  is  urceolate,  8-toothed ;  the  corolla  has 
8  petals  (those  of  tlie  fertile  flowers  are  convo- 
lute); the  stamens  are  8  to  6,  the  filaments 
very  short,  anthers  linear ;  in  the  fertile  flow- 
ers the  pistil  has  8  ovaries  distinct  from  each 
other,  only  one  ripening;  stigmas  hooked; 
dmpe  1 -seeded ;  seea  marked  on  one  side  by  a 
longitudinal  itirrow,  albumen  reticulate,  em- 
bryo in  the  back  of  the  seed ;  the  trunk  is  of 
moderate  size  and  ringed  or  marked  with  the 
seams  of  the  fallen  leaves;  the  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, with  Ihiear  pinnffi ;  fruit  soft,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  color,  and  edible.  The  toddy  tree  (P. 
sylveitrit,  Roxb.)  is  common  in  the  drier 
parts  of  India,  with  a  tall,  pretty  thick  trunk, 
and  large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit;  it  yields 
the  tarri  or  palm  wine,  obtained  by  removing 
the  lower  leaves  and  sheaths,  and  cutting  a 
notch  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  near  the  top,^ 
trom  which  the  liquor  issues.  This,  when  col- 
lected, is  either  drqnk  fresh  from  the  tree,  or 
l>oiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation, when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of 
Bpirit.  Baskets  and  mats  are  made  of  its  leaves. 
C  The  eocoinem  (EndL)  are  represented  in  the 
csocoanut  tree,  the  most  interesting  of  the 


genus  coeo8j  the  essential  characters  of  which, 
according  to  Martins,  are  in  its  having  upon 
the  same  spadix  both  male  and  female  flowers, 
which  are  sessile ;  those  of  the  male  with  a  8- 
leaved  calyx,  8-petalled  corolla,  and  6  stamens; 
and  those  of  the  female  8  sepals  and  8  petals 
rolled  together,  ovary  8-celled,  stigmas  8  sessile ; 
drupe  fibrous,  putamen  with  8  pores  at  base, 
albumen  homogeneous,  hollow ;  embryos  next 
one  of  the  pores  at  the  base;  stem  either  lofty 
or  middle-sized,  slender,  ringed  or  crowned 
with  the  base  of  the  petioles;  wood  pale, 
fibrous ;  leaves  pinnated,  pinnse  lanceolate  or 
linear;  flowers  pale  yellow;  drupes  brown, 
green,  or  orange  color,  rather  dry.  (See  Co- 
coANiJT  Tbeb.)  The  oil  palm  belongs  to  the 
genus  elaii  of  Jacquin ;  it  is  the  maba  of  the 
natives  of  Congo,  and  common  all  along  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  branches  of  inflores- 
cence are  unisexual;  in  the  male  flowers  the 
sepals  are  8,  papery,  dry ;  the  petals  are  mem- 
branous lanceolate;  the  ovary  8-celled;  the 
fruit  an  angular  1-seeded  drupe  with  a  fibrous, 
oily  rind.  The  stem  of  the  oil  palm  (elais 
Ouineensii,  linn.)  is  tall,  of  about  10  inches 
diameter,  rough  and  bristling  with  the  per- 
sistent bases  of  the  petioles,  which  are  spiny 
at  their  edges ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  15  feet 
lonj^,  with  2  rows  of  ensiform  pinnee  each  18 
inches  long;  the  fruit  is  ovoid,  of  the  size  of  a 
piffeon*8  egg^  with  its  outer  fleshy  cover  of  a 
golden  yeUow  color,  the  foramina  of  the  puta- 
men at  the  apex.  The  fruits' (drupes)  contain 
an  emollient,  demulcent,  fixed  oil  in  great 
abundance.  (See  Palm  Oil.)  This  palm,  ac- 
cording to  Idndley,  though  a  native  of  Guinea, 
is  now  common  in  tropical  America.  The 
vegetable  ivory  tree  (phytelephasj  Ruiz  and 
Pavon)  is  commonly  called  the  tagua  plant,  and 
in  Peru  it  is  termed  the  negroes  head.  The 
genus  is  referred  to  the  natural  orderpandanea 
of  Brown,  but  it  seems  to  hold  an  afiSnity  with 
the  true  palms  in  its  pinnated  fronds  and  erect 
stem ;  its  flowers  are  arranged  on  a  spadix  en- 
closed in  a  universal  spathe,  and  are  of  2  sorts, 
the  one  containing  stamens  and  pistils  md  the 
other  only  pistils ;  there  are  no  visible  sepals 
or  petals ;  me  style  is  divided  into  5  or  6  seg- 
ments; the  fruit  consists  of  quadrangular 
drupes,  which  are  aggregated  into  a  large,  mu- 
ricated,  coriaceous  head;  the  seeds  are  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egff,  and  of  an  oblong- 
ovate,  triangular  form ;  when  young  they  con- 
tain a  crystalline  liquor  without  scent  or  taste 
and  of  refreshing  quality,  but  in  time  this  is 
converted  into  a  milky  fluid,  and  finally  into  a 
hard  substance  resembling  ivory.  There  are 
two  species.  Hie  large-seeded  (P.  maerocarpa\ 
widi  a  low  stem,  and  the  small-seeded  (P.  mi- 
eroearpa\  with  little  or  no  stem.  In  external 
appearance  they  look  like  something  between 
a  eyeoM  and  a  true  palm.  These  trees  flourish 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Magdalena.  Their  in- 
dura^  seeds  have  been  used  by  the  natives  for 
mining  buttons,  heads  to  walking  sticks,  and 
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trfnketo;  but  lately  tkej  hare  reeeivad  the  ai- 
tentioii  of  other  people  in  the  mannfaotiire  of 
aiioh  artioles  as  required  the  material  of  ivorj* 
The  stmctore  of  the  albumen  amgalarly  reeem^^ 
bles  that  of  bone,  traversed  aa  it  is  bj  eanali 
and  tabeS)  but  the  same  had  been  observed  be* 
fore  in  the  seeds  of  the  sagui^  eoeos^  &c — ^The 
palms  are  represented  in  North  America  bj  the 
palmetto  (mbaly  Adanson),  which  has  perfect, 
•essOe,  braoted  flowers,  the  caljx  cnp-shaped, 
8-deft,  the  corolla  8-petalled,  stamens  6,  hj- 
po^nons,  filaments  subolate^  distinct,  anthers 
coraate-ovate,  horizontal;  ovary  8-celled,  stylee 
imited,  8-angled,  stigma  capitate,  obtose;  frnit 
a  1-seeded  drape,  embryo  dorsal,  albomen  ho- 
mogeneons,  horny;  stem  simple  or  branched, 
erect  or  creeping;  leaves  fan-shi4>ed,  long- 
petioled,  with  the  division  2-cleft  at  the  apex, 
and  often  with  long,  thread-like  filaments  in- 
terposed; sheaths  at  base  oommonly  composed 
of  mterlaced,  dry  fibres;  spadix  long,  branch- 
ing, with  sheathing  spathes  at  the  loints;  flow* 
Mrs  small,  white,  rigid;  drupe  oblong  or  glo- 
bose. The  cabbage  palmetto  (3.  palmetto^  Boo- 
mer and  Schultes)  sometimes  attains  the  height 
<^  40  or  00  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  or  15 
inches.  The  leaves,  5  or  0  feet  long,  grow  at 
the  ver^  summit  of  the  tree ;  they  are  cordate 
in  outhne,  pinnatifid,  fan-shaped,  recurved  at 
the  top,  mtostly  shorter  than  the  common  con- 
cave petiole;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  naked 
panicles,  and  the  drupe  is  bluish  black  and 
globose.  This  tree  grows  along  the  sea  coast 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  salt  water,  and  preferring 
damp  soils.  Elliott  speaks  of  its  great  value  aa 
a  timber,  not  liable  to  attack  by  the  ship  worm 
(limnoria  terebran$\  incorruptible  in  salt  water, 
and  of  importance  in  subraariue  construction ; 
its  leaves  can  also  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  baskets,  and  mats,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses of  domestic  economy;  and  the  unex- 
panded  young  leaves,  or  ^*  cabbage,"  constitute 
one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  of  the  table. 
The  saw  palmetto  {8,  9etrulat€^  R.  and  8.)  has 
a  creeping,  branched  stem,  fan-shaped,  bright 
green,  circular  leaves,  and  ovoid  oblong  drupe. 
It  ooours  on  the  southern  islands  of  South  Oar* 
olina,  and  in  sandy  soils  southward  to  Flori- 
da. The  dwarf  palmetto  (iSw^iafi«onu,Pursh) 
has  a  creeping  rootstalk,  the  stem  buried  in 
the  soil ;  glaucous,  fan-shimed,  slightly  pinnati- 
fid leaves ;  spadix  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect, 
amooth,  and  slender;  drupe  globose,  bluish 
black ;  nut  hemispherical  It  is  found  grow- 
ing in  low  grounds  from  North  Carolina  south- 
ward to  Florida,  The  blue  palmetto  belongs  to 
the  Linnssan  genus  cham(xrop$.  embracing  spe- 
cies of  low  palms,  with  fan-like,  long-petioted 
leaves,  destitute  of  thread-like  filaments ;  flow- 
ers polygamous,  braoted,  borne  on  a  branching 
spaoix,  and  enclosed  in  a  4-leaved  spathe ;  calyx 
8-cleft;  corolla  8-petalled,  yellowish;  stamens 
8  to  9,  with  the  filaments  connate  at  base ;  an- 
thers oblong;  ovaries  8,  more  or  less  united; 
ftigmaa  acute,  stigmated  on  the  inner  face; 


drupes  with  1  to  8 

homy,  8<Hnewhat  mniffiated 


species  grows  in  >hady  woods  -m  A^  Sewsr 
districts  from  South  Obrolbia  to  fkriJA ;  & 
was  first  noticed  by  FraMr.  m4  a^md  hj 
him  C,  hy$trix;  its  stem  is  aborts  fe-J&roa% 
leaves  circular  in  oatline  with  ■■awtws  § 
to  4-toothed  divisions  oa 
edged  petioles;  sheaths  at 
composed  of  oblique  fibres 
numerous,  erect,  strong  spiaes ;  it  k 
able  for  these  thorns  like  pora^ca*  «ci^ 
which  grow  from  the  root  intcnniftc&^vtt 
the  leaves,  and  which  suggest  the  i, 
— ^The  value  of  the  pahns  to  msa  i 
be  computed,  as  their  vanoos  pro^scts  caAir 
so  largely  into  the  supply  of  his  w»to  oi 
even  of  his  luxuries.  TheprodneUofthiatA^ 
savs  Humboldt,  are  wine^  oil,  wax,  ttjmr,  sooi; 
salt;  and  Martina  adds  to  the  Gia  thread. tt» 
sils,  weiuK>ns,  food,  and  habitaiiottk  Mbbt  4t 
the  useful  purposes  served  by  tht  cjavert 
tree  are  noticed  under  that  htm^  to  wiiA  a3 
others  might  be  added.  Other 
alike  remarkable  and  of  simSv 
yielding  q)irituons  liaaora^ 
wine  and  the  like;  others  a 
kmda  of  saf^o  from  the  pith  of  tfe  t 
The  ffomutie  palm  (^omuttu  aaeW  ^  . 
phiu^,  of  the  Indian  archiprf^^  Lm 
timber  suitable  for  bnildiDgs; 
afford  strong  black  fibres,  rvseBUec  tan»> 
h^r.  for  Btitdiing  together  thatch  or  fm  m^ 
ing  brooms;  the  midriba  of  the  Isaf  ■» ^ 
ployed  in  making  pina,  and  tikoae  feat  sm«s 
which  the  natives  blow  from  loog  txScs;  ft<« 
the  B$p  b  made  sugar  or  strong  drink«  w^  ^mi 
the  pith  sago  of  good  quality.  A  gvt  rmm  U 
obtained  from  AypA^sna  TVAosnk  ooos  aam- 
sively  used  as  a  diuretic  and  diapbantk;  4s 
indispensable  luxury  of  the  Asiatica  m  Ar  \md 
nut,  the  fruit  of  another  species;  lh»  ksriA 
of  the  tnAt  of  the  attalea^  nibh«d  in  wmk 
form  a  useful  emulsion  for  Interna!  sad  <o»^ 
nal  use ;  and  the  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  :he  mmm 
iehiiophyUtis  ib  employed  in  slight  nafcikAHr 
attacka.  The  fhiit-b^uring  sprank  WUcA  a^ 
no  more  than  a  reference  here,  art  smbi^^ 
valuable,  fbmishing  food  to  cntirs  eds  i 
men;  and  those  of  other  species,  wfsdb  hmm 
acrid  properties,  are  yet  oa|)«hle  of  War  ■■* 
salutary  by  means  that  nentrmfias  t3^  ^««- 
liar  dtfigeroua  principle.  The  palm  aC  wmt 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  snd  eandk*  «  a  "Ttf^ 
considerable  article  of  trade;  and  was  »  ^"^^ 
dantly  secreted  from  the  tnmka  mad  hav««  -i 
South  American  palms^  of  wh&di  the  M-^Mia 
of  Brazil  throws  it  off  in  acales  tmmmiaSmf^ 
The  resin  called  dragon*a  blood  hM  bv^  m- 
luded  to,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  p«^aa>  te 
been  found  tannin  in  oonsidcrahle  ^hKS* 
— ^The  best  idea  of  the  pahns  oan  be  m^i^m^ 
from  Blume's  Bumpkta  (folio, 
1835-'46) ;  Royle's  '"  Dlustratioas  of  tW 
nvof  the  Himalayaa,*'  4be.  (fioL,  Looduc  14 
llartius's  ^siMra  ei  j^psews  Pakmanm  iS  ^ 
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kH^  Munich,  1828-^45);  and  from  the  various 
writiiiffs  of  Endlioher,  Jnsfiien,  Boxburffh, 
Bohleiden,  GrifSth,  and  others.  See  also  Mli* 
ott's  "Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia"  (2  vols.  8ro.,  Charleston, 
1821-'4);  Chapman's  "Flora  of  the  Southern 
United  States,"  ^. 

PALM  OIL,  a  fatty  oQ  of  the  consistence  of 
butter,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  sweetish  taste, 
and  odor  like  that  of  violets  or  orris  root.    It 
is  the  product  of  the  fleshy  int^ument  or  drupe 
of  the  stony  fruit  of  the  palm  known  as  the 
eimu  Quineenm  of  W.  AlHca.    The  same  oil 
is  also  obtained  in  Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  probably  yielded  by  other 
^)ecies  of  palm  beside  that  named.    To  obtain 
it,  the  negroes  remove  the  fibrous  drupe,  which 
having  bruised  they  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Upon  this  the  oil  rises  and  Ssskinmiedfrom  the 
surface.    It  retains  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
drupe,  which  is  removed  in  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  oil  in  the  English  factories, 
either  by  bleaching  in  shallow  vats  on  the  sur- 
£Eice  of  hot  water  or  by  various  chemical  meth- 
ods of  treatment.    Palm  oil  is  imported  into 
England  firom  AMca  to  the  amount  of  about 
85,000  tons  annually,  abont  20,000  tons  com- 
ing from  a  single  port  of  W.  Africa.    Each 
drupe  affording  only  about  ^  of  an  ounce  of 
oil,  and  each  tree  only  8  or  4  lbs.  of  it,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  must  be  expended  in 
flecnring  this  product,  and  the  forests  of  palm 
must  be  of  ^eat  extent    A  large  part  of  the 
importation  is  consumed  in  the  factories  of 
Messrs.  Price  and  co.  (see  Candle),  in  the 
manufaoture  of  candles,  and  great  quantities 
also  go  into  the  production  of  soap.    Palm  oil 
melts  in  a  very  thin  fluid  at  temperatures  vary- 
ing from  76**  to  95**  F.;  the  older  it  is  the 
greater  the  heat  required  to  melt  it.  By  age  and 
exposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  whitish.    In 
ether  it  is  perfectiy  soluble,  slightly  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  ana  in  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  readily, 
but  separates  on  cooling.    It  consists  of  mar- 
garine, oleine,  and  a  solid  isX  resembling  stea- 
rine  and  called  palmitine,  which  constitutes 
about  f  of  its  weignt    Thissubstance  is  further 
reduced  to  palmitic  acid  and  oxide  of  glycerine. 
The  change  takes  place  in  saponification ;  and 
as  these  ingredients  also  exist  uncombined  in 
palm  oil,  this  is  in  better  condition  than  any 
o^er  oil  for  the  process  of  soap  making.    In 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  the  oil,  having  been 
xnelted  by  steam  pipes  introduced  into  the 
casks,  and  freed  from  impurities,  is  mixed  with 
\  to  1  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
brisklj  agitated  for  about  2  hours  in  copper 
boilers  heated  by  steam  to  about  850^.    The 
glycerine  and  sulphuric  acid  by  their  mutual 
reaction  are  thus  decomposed  and  escape  par- 
tially in  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  the 
remainder  by  subsequent  washing.    The  im- 
pure acids  are  next  distilled  in  copper  stills 
boated  by  steam  injected  at  a  temperature  of 
600^.     The  dark  residue  in  the  retorts  is  made 
by  pressure  to  yield  farther  portions  of  oil  at  the 
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dose  of  the  distillation,  and  the  black  solid  mass 
which  remains  is  nsed  for  fhel.  The  distilled 
fat,  when  cooled  to  50**  or  64°,  is  broken  into 
cakes  18  inches  square  and  about  1}  thick, 
which  are  distributed  upon  squares  of  coir  or 
cocoanut  matting,  and  uiese  being  piled  upon 
each  other  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press  at  a  temperature  of 
Td"*.  The  &t  thus  obtained  may  be  run  at  once 
into  candles  for  the  European  markets ;  but  imt 
tropical  climates  it  is  again  submitted  to  pres- 
sure at  a  temperature  of  120*^.  The  soaps 
made  with  palm  oil  retain  the  natural  agree- 
able odor  of  the  oil. — ^In  Africa  palm  oil  is 
eaten  to  some  extent  by  the  natives  as  a  sort 
of  butter.  In  medicine  it  is  recognized  as  an 
emollient,  and  employed  sometimes  in  friction 
or  embrocation,  though  possessing  no  specific 
virtue  over  other  oleaginous  substances. 

PALM  SUNDAY.    See  Holt  Wkek. 

PALMA,  the  capital  of  the  isknd  of  Ma- 

ijorca,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  lat  89*  84'  N., 
ong.  2''  46'  E. ;  pop.  40,000.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Palmas,  and  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance,  as  it  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  with  the  large  cathedral  tower- 
ing over  the  houses  and  fortifications.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  86  feet  thick,  with  18 
bastions  and  8  gates.  In  some  places  the  pro- 
jecting eaves  of  the  houses  almost  make  a  roof 
over  the  street.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building.  There  are  numerous  church- 
es, convents,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
public  library  of  40,000  volumes.  Wool  and 
silk  are  manufactured. 

PALMA,  Jaoopo,  the  elder,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, bom  in  Serinalta,  near  Bergamo,  about  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  died,  according  to 
Yasari,  at  the  age  of  48.  He  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  Venice.  His  pictures  are  to 
be  found  in  the  principal  private  and  public 
galleries  of  Europe,  and  are  highly  esteemed 
for  tasteful  composition  and  expression. — Ja- 
oopo, the  younger,  grand  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Venice  about  1644,  died  in  1628. 
His  talents  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  duke  of  XJrbino,  he  was  sent  by  him  to 
Bome,  where,  during  a  residence  of  8  years,  he 
studied  the  antique  and  the  works  of  Midiel 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Oaravaggio.  Returning 
to  Venice  at  the  age  of  24,  he  found  the  public 
favor  and  employment  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese ;  but  he  was  able  to  rank 
next  to  them,  and  after  their  death  he  was 
without  a  rival  in  Venice.  Examples  of  hia 
best  style  are  the  '^  Plague  of  the  Serpents,"  In 
the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  the  ^'As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin"  in  the  Ospitaletto.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  pamted  so  rapidly 
and  carelessly  that  his  pictures  were  little  more 
tiian  sketches.  Lanzi  calls  him  the  last  painter 
of  the  good  and  the  first  painter  of  the  bad 
epoch  of  the  Venetian  school.  He  executed 
some  etchings  in  a  masterly  style. 

PALMAROLI,  PiBTBo,  an  Italian  painter 
and  picture  restorer,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  18th  oentorj,  died  in  Rome  in  1828.  He 
was  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  walla  to 
canvas,  and  to  his  sldll  in  the  execution  of 
this  difflonlt  process  is  due  the  preservation  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra*s  funoos  *^  Descent  fr^m 
the  Cross,"  in  the  chnrch  of  Trinita  de*  Monti, 
now  (Feb.  1861)  in  the  gallerj  of  the  French 
academy.  This  was  accomplished  in  1811,  and 
the  interest  which  it  excited  among  lovers  of 
art  caused  nmilar  means  to  be  taken  to  save 
other  works  threatened  with  decay.  As  a  re- 
storer he  brought  to  light  innumerable  beauties 
in  obscured  pamtings.  Prominent  among  these 
were  RaphaePs  McSonna  di  San  SUto  in  tne  sal- 
lery  at  Dresden,  and  the  fresco  of  the  ^^  Sibyls,'' 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace  in  Rome,  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  free  from  the  restorations  in  oil  made 
by  ue  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VIL 

PALMBLAD,  Vilhblk  Fsbdrik,  a  Swedish 
author,  bom  at  Uyested,  Dec.  16,  1788,  died 
Sept  2,  1852.  In  1806  he  visited  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsal,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  friends  of  belles-lettres, 
from  which  sprang  the  ^^  Aurora  Union.*'  In 
1810  he  bought  the  academic  printing  office,  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  Forfbr,  in  1812 
the  Poeliih  EdUnder^  and  in  1813  the  Scensk 
Littraturtidende^  all  of  which  periodicals  had 
much  influence  in  the  development  of  Swedish 
literature.  In  1880  he  was  made  vice-president 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  Swedish  lit- 
erary society,  and  in  1885  professor  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  biographical  lexicon  of  dis- 
tinguished Swedes.  He  wrote,  beside  other 
works,  Sitpplementa  in  Lexiea  Oraea  (1822) ;  a 
''Handbook  of  Geography''  (1824);  DagenM 
MdndeUer  (''Events  of  the  Day,"  1889);  and 
several  novels,  of  which  Atnak^  Fami^n  Fal- 
heniodrd(2  vols.,  Oerebro,  1844~'5),  Bna  Aurora 
E^niffimark^  are  the  most  deserving  of  men- 
tion. One  of  his  most  important  works  was- 
the  uncompleted  "  Handbook  of  Physical  and 
Political  Geojjraphy"  (5  vols.,  Upsal,  1826-'87). 

PALMEGOJNl,  Maboo,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Fori!  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, died  subsequent  to  1537.  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  FhiQoesco  Melozzo,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
artists  of  his  country  at  Uie  period  in  which  he 
lived*  He  had  two  styles,  the  first  ascetic  and 
formal,  the  second  bold  and  pleasing  with 
landsoapo  or  architectural  backgrounds.  He 
exeeUod  in  Madonnas.  One  of  his  best  pictures, 
representing  the  dead  Ohrist  between  Nioode- 
mus  and  Joseph,  is  in  the  PaUzzo  Yicentini  at 
y ioensa.  Kngler  says  there  are  several  clever 
pictures  of  his  in  the  Berlin  museum. 

PALMELLA,  Dom  Pkdbo  dk  Souza-Hol- 
BTKiH,  duke  oty  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom 
in  Turin  in  1786,  died  in  Lisbon,  Oct  12,  1850. 
He  waa  first  brought  to  notioe  at  Bayonne  in 
1808,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
l^apoleon,  he  maintained  the  claims  of  Por- 
to national  independence.  In  1814  he 
ent  by  King  John  VL  aa  plenipotentiary 


to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  afUrwvd  wsM 
to  Brazil,  where  he  held  the  post  o^  ■■■»• 
ter  of  finance.    Betoming  to  urope  la  14U 
on  a  diplomatic  mission,  b«  waa  ptmkimH  ^ 
the  regency  of  Portugal  on  the  oatfarvak  «f  ths 
revolution  of  1820,  tried  to  reconcile  tW  i 
and  the  liberal  interesta,  held  the 
and  the  ministry  of  finance 
formed  on  the  overthrow  of  the  i 
constitution  in  1828,  and  prended  ow  » j 
charged  with  devising  a  new  one.   Ob  t^  hm 
attempt  of  Dom  Miguel  to  Qsarp  pev«;  W 
was  arrested,  April  80,   1824.    ff  i  liiMJ  ^f 
King  John,  he  resumed  ad  imUrim  the  Mi»^ 
tries  of  finance  and  the  interior,  tifl  m  l«tt  hs 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  TngI— <     Cb 
the  death  of  John  YL  in  18S««  be 
Dom  Pedro ;  and  when  in  1827  Doa 
was  invested  with  the  regency  of  . 
at  once  resigned  his  poet.    Tlie  regcflt'e  hv- 
pation  of  royalty,  April  25, 1828, 
to  ennige  in  active  prooeediftga   to 
Dona  Muria,  for  which  the  navper  i 
him  to  death  for  high  treaaoo.    U&  tl 
viut  of  Dona  Maria  to  Europe  m  ISBM,  he  warn 
appointed  president  of  the  regcDcy  d  Termmm. 
and  in  concert  with  Villaflor  mfkiU  t^  y« 
qneen^s  cause  with  great  cfetf 
When  Dom  Pedro  assumed  tht  i 
name  of  his  daughter  in   ISSt, 
oeived  the  premiership  with  the  6efmimm/L  ef 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  few  mondn  faair  w«Bi 
agam  to  England  as  ambasador.    Ban  ht 
succeeded  in  raising  money  and  cnliiaaf  troap 
on  behalf  of  Dona  Maria,  retamcd  V»  Oyta 
where  Dom  Pedro  waa  beciefred,  aecea 
the  naval  expedition  under  GapL  Ka 
Algarve,  and  entered  Lisbon  with  \1 
July  24,  1888.    After  the  death  of  Dob  Nft^. 
in  Sept  1884,  the  young  queen  Dena  Mn 
made  him  her  prime  minister,  wfakii  pa*  !■ 
resigned  a  few  months  later  in  ikw  «f  U- 
danha,  retaining  the  ministry  of  i 
The  insurrection  of  Sept  9,  I83«,  ^ 
him  into  exile,  but  he  waa  aooa  f 
return.    He  played  a  subordinate  part  m  As 
political  intrigues  that  followed  aad  mimk  m 
the  triumph  of  Oosta-Cabral ;  after  ti«  ftC  tf 
that  minister,  he  again  reoeiTed  tbo  dtMrtBfla 
of  finance,  under  the  premienhip  of  Sdtea^ 
and  held  it  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

PALMER,  Erastus  Dow,  an  Amavmwt^ 
tor,  bom  in  Pompey,  OnonLigB  cia^  5.  T, 
April  2, 1817.  He  was  broo^t  «p  to  ibe  bi^ 
of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  foOi^mdj 
occupation  in  Utica  until  the  a^e  of  21 
ly  before  this  period,  indtod  by  tbe 
cameo  portrait,  and  by  a  cosjaSimt 
which  already  exhibited  itaelf  in 
carvings  on  wood,  he  attempted  with  a  ps* 
of  shell  and  a  file  to  exeeote  a  siouUr  ^ai  ^ 
his  wife.  Although  entirelT  Ifoonei  ef  ^ 
process,  he  wrou^^t  patiently  aa  thv  wt  n 
the  intervals  of  his  daily  toila,  and  ufcriarf  K 
when  comi^eted  to  a  gentleoaan  cf  the  W00- 
borhood,  of  considerahle  taat*  aaid  kacwn^ 
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of  art,  who  enoonr^ed  Iiim  to  perserere  in  this 
new  occapation.  For  several  years  he  oocn- 
pied  himself  chiefly  with  cameo  cutting,  gaining 
gradually  so  much  in  facility  of  execution  ana 
reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his 
residenoe  in  Albany.  The  injurious  effect  of 
this  occupation  npon  his  eyes^^ht,  as  well  as  a 
conviction  that  so  limited  a  sphere  of  labor  did 
not  afford  sufScient  scope  for  his  talent,  led 
him  at  about  the  age  of  85  to  attempt  sculpture, 
to  which  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively. His  first  work  in  marble,  im  ideal  bust 
of  the  infant  Oeres,  modelled  from  one  of  his 
own  children  and  idealized  with  a  strict  regard 
to  nature  as  a  basis,  was  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  academy  of  design,  where  it  attracted 
much  attention.  It  was  followed  by  two  bass- 
reliefs  representing  the  morning  and  evening 
star,  in  which,  as  in  tiie  previous  work,  the 
careful  finish  acquired  from  working  on  cameos 
was  a  marked  feature.  A  more  important 
work  than  either  of  these  was  a  statue  of  life 
sise,  representing  an  Indian  girl  contemplating 
a  erucinx  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  and  in- 
tended by  the  sculptor  to  t^ify  the  birth  of 
Christianity  in  a  savage  nund.  He  has  also 
executed  in  marble  statues  of  the  '*  Sleeping 
Peri,"  the  "Little  Peasant,"  and  the  "White 
G^tive."  The  last,  his  most  elaborate  work. 
Is  a  nude  figure  of  a  girl,  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
having  a  mmgled  expression  of  despair,  shame, 
and  terror.  All  of  mese  are  conceived  on  ideal 
principles  peculiar  to  the  artist,  and  having 
little  relation  to  the  antique,  which  he  never 
studied,  and  are  distinguished  by  careful  work- 
manship. His  largest  work  in  which  tiie  full 
figure  is  introduced  is  a  design  of  the  "  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  embodying  15  statues,  and 
intended  for  the  capitol  at  Washington.  Among 
Ms  many  works  m  bass-relief  are  "Faith," 
"Immutability,"  "The  Spirit's  Flight,"  "Sap- 
pho," and  "  Bemorse ;"  and  of  his  ideal  busts 
the  principal  are  "Resignation,"  "Spring," 
and  the  "Infitnt  Flora."  He  has  also  made 
portrait  busts  of  Erastus  Coming,  Commodore 
liatthew  0.  Perry,  (Jovemor  E.  D.  Morgan,  and 
many  others.  Since  his  adoption  of  tiie  pro- 
fession of  sculptor  he  has  produced  npward  of 
100  works  in  marble,  and  now  pursues  his  call- 
ing at  Albany.  He  is  the  only  American  sculp- 
tor of  note  who  has  never  studied  or  practised 
his  art  abroad.  His  conceptions  are  his  own, 
and  his  knowledge  of  his  art  and  technical 
skill  have  been  acquired  wholly  in  New  York. 
PAL3£ER,  John,  an  English  dissenting  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Southwark  in  1729, 
died  June  26,  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  an  un- 
dertaker, and  in  1759  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  London,  with  which  he 
remained  connected  until  1780,  when,  having 
previously  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  he  re- 
tired from  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  for 
those  of  Socinus,  and  is  said  to  have  become  an 
avowed  opponent  of  all  tests  of  faith.     His 


prindpal  works  are :  "  Obseryations  in  defbnce 
of  the  Liberty  of  Han  as  a  Moral  Agent."  in  re- 
ply to  Dr.  Priestley's  "Illustrations  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity"  (8vo.,  London,  1779) ;  an 
appendix  to  that  proauction,  and  a  "  Letter  to 
Pnestley"  on  the  same  subject ;  a  "  Summary 
View  of  Christian  Baptism,"  &c. 

PALMER,  John,  the  first  pr^ector  of  miul 
coaches,  bom  in  Bath,  England,  about  1750, 
died  in  1818.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  brewer, 
but  subsequently  became  the  manager  of  a  the- 
atre in  his  native  town.  While  travelling  in 
this  capacity  from  place  to  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  ]>erformers  for  his  company, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  conveying  the  mails 
by  coaches  with  ffuards,  on  account  of  the 
greater  security  and  expedition  thereby  attain- 
able. After,  some  oppontion,  he  succeeded  in 
making  manifest  the  ntility  of  his  plan,  and  was 
appointed  comptroller-general  of  the  post  ofSce, 
a  position  which  he  lost  in  1792,  although  he 
was  subsequently  reimbursed  by  parliament. 

PALMEBSTON,  Hsnby  John  Tbmplb,  8d 
viscount,  a  British  statesman,  bom  at  Broad- 
Ian^  near  Romsey,  Hampshire,  Got.  20, 1784. 
He  is  descended  fi^m  a  younger  brandi  of 
the  Temples  of  Stowe,  the  founder  of  which 
was  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  settled 
in  Ireland  hi  1609.  The  celebrated  Sir  William 
Temple  was  his  grandson,  and  nnde  to  the 
first  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  created  a  peer 
of  Ireland,  March  12, 1722,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Temple  and  Viscount  Palmerston.  The 
present  viscount  commenced  his  edncation  at 
Harrow,  went  thence  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  mental  philosophy  un- 
der Dugald  Stewart,  and  was  finally  graduated 
M.A.  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1806. 
Deprived  bv  the  act  of  nnion  of  his  seat  as  a 
hereditary  legislator  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  succeeded  to  his  title  at 
the  age  of  18,  had  the  alternative  of  taking  his 
chance  of  election  as  an  Irish  representative 
peer  in  the  house  of  lords,  or  of  seeldng 
admission  into  the  house  of  oonunona.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  in  1806,  when  little  more 
than  21  years  of  age,  contested  the  representa- 
tion of  Cambridge  university  with  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  the  present  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He 
was  unsuccessfid  in  this  instance,  but  was  al- 
most inmiediately  returned  for  the  proprietaiy 
borough  of  Bletchingley,  and  in  1807  was  made 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admiral^  in  the  tory  cabi- 
net of  the  duke  of  Portland.  Between  1807 
and  1811  he  sat  for  the  borough  of  Newport, 
isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  representation  of  Cambridge 
university,  which  fh>m  the  outset  had  been  an 
object  of  ambition  wi^  him,  and  which  he  re- 
tained for  the  next  20  years.  His  first  hnpOT- 
tant  speech  in  parliament  was  d^vered  in  op- 
position to  a  motion  for  the  production  of  pa- 
pers explanatory  of  the  British  expeditiim  to 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  on  which  oocanon  he  ob- 
jected "  to  making  public  the  workins  of  diplo- 
macy, becauae  it  ia  the  tendency  of  &do6ure8 
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in  that  department  to  shut  up  fntore  sonroee  <^ 
information" — a  principle  in  diplomat^  <»i  which 
he  has  rinoe  oonsistentlj  acted.    In  1809  he 
ancceeded  Lord  CasUereagh  as  secretary  at  war 
in  the  Perceval  cabinet,  an  office  which  he  filled 
nnintermptedly  in  6  different  administrations 
during  a  period  of  19  years.    The  aocessioD  of 
Canning  to  the  forei^  secretaryship  in  1822 
inangnnted  a  more  hberal  policy  in  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernments of  the  continent,  and  in  that  poiicy 
Lord  Pahnerston  readily  concnrred,  attaching 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Can- 
ning party  and  its  leader,  and  adopting  at  the 
same  time  the  views  of  the  latter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Oatholio  emandpation,  parliamentary 
reform,  and  other  domestic  questions.    He  was 
nevertheless  continued  in  office  in  the  Welling- 
ton cabinet,  which  came  into  power  on  the 
death  of  Oanning,  but  retired  with  the  other 
members  of  his  party  when  Mr.  Hnskisson  was 
compelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  premier  to 
redgn.    In  1828  he  found  himself  K>r  the  first 
time  in  21  years  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  Harch  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
again  in  1880  in  a  speedi  on  the  neutrality  ob- 
served by  the  administration  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Dom  Miguel  and  the  Portuguese  liberals, 
he  ably  advocated  the  propriety  of  a  more  ac- 
tive and  open  sympathy  with  friendly  nations 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  oonsUtutional  liberty. 
He  now  defiboitively  severed  himself  from  the 
toriea,  a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a  large 
degree  of  ridicule  and  abuse  from  the  joum^ 
of  that  party,  and  upon  the  accession  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  Nov.  1880,  was  appointed 
by  Earl  Grey  foreign  secretary.    He  aavocated 
Lord  John  RusseU's  reform  bill,  and  thereby 
lost  his  seat  for  Cambridge  nniversity,  but  was 
in  1881  returned  for  Bletchingley.    From  1882 
to  1884  he  represented  South  Hants,  and  since 
1886  he  has  been  regularly  returned  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  electors  oi  Hverton.    He  was 
prominent  io  effecting  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  formation 
of  tne  quadruple  i^Uiance  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  upholdii^  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government  in  the  two 
latter  countries.    During  the  brief  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  from  Dec  1884.  to 
April,  1885,  he  remained  out  of  office;  but 
upon  the  formation  <^  the  Melbourne  ministry 
he  was  restored  to  the  foreign  secretaryship^ 
the  functions  of  which  he  discmarged  until  Sept. 
1841.  ffis  reputation  as  a  foreign  minister  was 
greatly  extended  during  this  second  term  of 
office,  and  over  all  parts  of  the  continent  his 
name  '^  became  synonymous  with  Enriish  dip- 
lomatic activity.^'  His  most  noted  achievement 
was  the  quadruple  alliance  with  the  northern 
powers  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  During  the  second  reel  administration 
he  remained  in  opposition,  attacking  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
with  considerable  severitv,  particularly  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  line  between  the  state 


of  Maine  and  the  province  of  Kew 
which  he  stigmatized  as  the  **AMmrUm  c» 
pitulation.^'  In  1846  he  returned  to  the  ton^ 
office  in  the  RusseU  ealHoei,  and  in  the  varios 
difficult  questions  of  pnblie  policy  vUch  t^ 
revolntionarjr  movements  of  1848-*9  ervivW 
exhibited  his  favorite  pQli<nr  of  kadiac  cte 
moral  weight  of  En^and^s  opuiiao  to  i 
nationalities,  hot  at  the  same  time : 
practical  asdstance.    Of  the  mm 
treme  power  by  Louis  Kapoieoo 
he  took  a  more  friendly  view  tlhsi ' 
time  at  all  palatable  totbe  En^jBah^ 
disfavor  was  heifffatened  by  his  sal) 
fosal  to  permit  his  demtcbc*  to  : 
foreign  courts  to  be  soWitted  to  the  i 
or  inspection  of  Prince  AlberL  wU^  lid  to 
his  dismissal  from  office  by  Lora  icha  BaaA 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ooort.    Pkibfie  cfimm 
ran  high  in  his  favor  on  mctxmaL  «^  wM  w 
deemed  this  manly  and  KngJMi'iiky  —  irtf 
of  ind^>endence,  and  be  siiocmdad  is  a  frv 
months  m  overthrowing  the  minisUj  If  wfti^ 
he  had  been  discarded.    For  a  Xkm^  U  wm 
thought  that  with  his  coaloiaaiy  fttkiSKj  hm 

would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  aoiy  jvtf*  ftix 
a  year  later  he  entered  the  costeonauaiij  dt 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  home  aeoftBy,  whkk  fum- 
tionheheld  until  Feb.  1856,  vbtnbawascilaA 
upon  to  form  the  ministry  ly  vbkh  the  ft»- 
sian  war  was  brou^t  to  a  dose.    Im  UST  ha 
despatched  an  army  to  supjjiitas  tht  wl^y  ia 
Indm,  and  at  the  same  time  act  <m  foca  tha  m- 
ries  of  military  operatkna  in  Chiaa  vlodi  ki 
to  the  important  treaty  ratified  la  IMQl    Wb 
government  waa  overthrown  in  Feh.  19BA.  ir 
mtrodudng  the  ^oon^tiraey  to  mmtitr  hZ* 
shorUy  after  the  attempt  of  Orni  oa  tta  ' 
of  the  emperor.   In  June  of  the  raeaaiJi 
he  again  formed  a  ministry  wliA  h 
power,  and  in  which  he  oocnpies  tha  ] 
of  first  lord  of  the  treaamy. 
viously  committed  in  favor  of  ; 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire  as  a  1 
the  European  system,  he  aavocated 
vention  m  the  Italian  stmg^  of  lS6t^  ea : 
ground  that  in  its  relationa  with  thaT  — ^  — 
Venetian  provinces  the  imperial  _ 
had  exceeded  its  legitimate  aatbcnty. 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ia  Sk^  md 
Kanles  in  1860  in  like  manner  received  kii  flf«- 
patny,  but  no  direct  assiBtanoe  fron  tha  Si±^h 
government. — ^The  long  career  of  Lord  A^aar* 
ston,  extending  throu^  a  nerlod  of  0  5^"^ 
during  more  tluui  45  <n  which  he  has  haU  4 
is  due  not  less  to  his  industry  and  ti' 
statesmanship,  than  to  his  shrewdnew  i 
as  a  parliamentary  leader,  to  hk  a| 
of  the  EngHsh  chtfacter,  and  to  his  ] 
public  speaker.    His  on^oij  posaesata  tW  i 
quality  of  adaptability  irhuh  intHin  kaa 
^ective  on  the  hustings  aa  on  tha  floor  «f 
house  of  commons,  waa  is 
light  and  good-humored  as 
ea  without  eflfect   upon    nnwary 
For  dear  and  forcible  i 
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less  verbiage,  hb  speeches  are  onsnrpassed  by 
those  of  contemponuy  statesmen ;  ana  althongh 
he  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  he  is  never  in  any 
sense  heavy.  His  appearance,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  is  comparatively  yonthfhl, 
and  his  personal  habits  are  those  of  great  phys- 
ical activity  and  mnoh  outdoor  exercise.  He 
b  tall  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  walking  nsnally 
with  vigorous  strides,  and  carrying  his  years 
in  every  respect  most  gallantly.  His  fiace  is 
round,  and  his  now  scanty  ludr  is  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  gray.  He  devotes  a  considerable 
care  to  the  embellishment  of  his  person,  and  h^s 
«lothes  are  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion  of  some 
20  years  since,  fitting  tight  to  his  person.  Un- 
like  Canning,  Dbraeli,  Kussell,  Gladstone,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  won  his  way 
to  power  without  tne  aid  of  literary  prestige. 
His  views  and  opinions  are  to  be  found  m  detail 
only  in  parliamentary  reports  and  blue  books, 
and  in  his  occasional  addresses  to  the  electors 
of  Tiverton ;  but  multitudes  of  dissertations  on 
his  foreign  policy  have  been  published  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  publications  and  speeches 
of  David  Urquhart  accusing  him  of  beinff  se- 
cretly and  treacherously  in  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of 
England  in  the  eastern  question,  and  Oount 
Ficquelmont's  lAtd.  PalmmUm^  VAngleterre  et 
le  coiUinent  ri852).  More  elaborate  works  on 
the  same  subject  are :  '^  Opinions  and  PolicT*  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  ralmerston  as  Minis- 
ter, Diplomatist  and  Statesman,  With  a  Memoir, 
by  0.  H.  Francis^'  (8vo.,  1852),  made  up  chiefly 
of  extracts  f^om  hb  speeches;  and  '^Thirty 
Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  a  History  of  the  Sec- 
retaryships of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Falmerston"  (8vo.,  1855).  Lord  Pahnerston 
married,  Dec.  16,  1889,  the  dowager  countess 
Cowper,  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne ;  but  the  union  being  without  issue,  his 
title  will  expire  with  him. 

PALMETTO.    See  Palm. 

PALMYRA,  an  ancient  city  situated  in  a 
frnitM  and  well  watered  oasis  in  the  Syrian 
desert,  in  lat  84**  18'  K.,  long.  88''  18'  E.,  about 
120  m.  N.  E.  from  Damascus.  It  was  founded, 
or  according  to  Josephus  enlarged  by  Solo- 
mon, and  its  Hebrew  name  of  Tadmor  signi- 
fies, like  its  Greek  and  Latin  one,  the  "city 
of  palm  trees.'*  Situated  nearly  half-way  be- 
tween the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  it  must 
early  have  been  a  commercial  station  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  Yet 
lUter  the  statement  that  Solomon  "  built  Tad- 
mor in  the  wilderness,''  it  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  spoken  of  by  Xeno- 
pnon  nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  In  Roman  history  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  it  is  by  Appian,  who  states  that 
Mark  Antony  marched  to  surprise  and  plunder 
it,  but  was  disappointed  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  goods  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Pliny  refers  to  it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  an 


emporium  of  the  traffic  between  tlie  Parthians 
ana  the  Romans,  and  as  having  managed  to 
preserve  its  independence  although  lying  mid- 
way between  these  dangerous  and  often  quar^ 
relsome  neighbors.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received 
many  marks  of  favor  fh)m  that  emperor.  It 
however  did  not  attain  to  its  highest  d^ity  un- 
til the  reign  of  GaUienus.  Odenatiius,  a  native 
of  Palmyra,  avenged  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
the  emperor  Valerian  by  driving  back  Sapor  and 
the  Persian  army  over  Uie  Euphrates.  For  this 
act  he  was  honored  by  GaUienus  with  the  title 
of  Augustus,  and  recognized  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire.  Odeni^us,  after  a  short  but 
vigorous  reign  of  8  years,  was  assassinated  by 
his  nephew  Mfloonius.  But  his  wife,  Zenobia, 
immediatelv  took  charge  of  the  government, 
put  to  deam  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  ex- 
tended her  sway  over  Mesopotamia  and  Svria, 
and  assumed  the  title  ofqueen  of  the  East  Dur- 
ing her  reign  of  6  years  Pahnyra  reached  its 
highest  prosperity.  As  she  refiised  to  aoknowl- 
e^  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  encroached 
upon  Bithynia,  Aurelian  marched  against  her, 
defeated  her  forces  in  two  pitched  battles  at 
Antioch  and  at  Emesa,  and  mially  beleaguered 
Palmyra  itself  (A.  D.  278).  After  an  unavail- 
ing defence,  Zenobia  fled  to  the  Euphrates,  but 
was  ci^tured  by  the  Roman  light  horse.  The 
emperor  treated  the  conquered  city  with  mnoh 
consideration,  although  putting  to  death  some 
of  the  advisers  of  the  queen,  one  of  whom  was 
Longinus.  He  had  just  crossed  the  HeUeqiont 
on  his  return  home,  when  news  reached  him 
of  an  insurrection,  in  which  his  mrrison  of  600 
archers  had  been  slaughtered.  Turning  back, 
he  rapidly  hastened  to  Palmyra,  and  massacred 
indiscriminately  the  inhabitants.  From  the  ef- 
fects of  this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered; 
it  gradually  sank  into  an  obscure  village,  al- 
though it  was  garrisoned  by  Diocletian^  and 
fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Moslems  under  Abubekr,  and  again  in  1400  by 
Tamerlane.  After  this  it  is  not  mentioned 
agiin  in  history,  and  for  a  long  time  even  its 
site  was  unknown.  Finally  the  aocoonts  given 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins 
aroused  so  much  curiosity,  that  an  expedition 
under  the  auspices  of  Uie  Levant  company 
started  fW>m  Aleppo  in  1678  to  explore,  but  were 
obliged  to  return  without  effecting  their  object 
The  enterprise  was  again  undertaken  in  1691. 
and  this  tune  was  successful,  and  an  account  of 
the  expedition  was  published  in  the  '*  Transao- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Societv.^'  In  1761  it  was  vis- 
ited by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  published  a 
description  of  their  discoveries,  illustrated  with 
magnificent  engravings. — ^The  appearance  of 
Paunyra  across  the  desert  is  very  striking,  the 
countless  columns  of  white  marble,  extending 
between  one  and  two  miles,  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  the  dead  level  of  the  sand.  The  prin- 
ci^  ruin  is  the  tem|^e  of  the  sun,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur.  This  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  about  700  feet  square. 
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«nd  snrronnded  bj  a  waQ  70  feet  bigh.  On 
the  W.  side  of  this  wall  was  the  entrance,  oon- 
sisting  of  8  gateways,  of  which  the  central  door 
was  82  feet  high  and  16  wide.  Upon  ita  sidee 
and  lintels  were  monoliths,  with  garlands  of 
fniits  and  flowers  scnlptored  npon  them,  and 
which,  thongh  shattered,  still  remain.  Around 
the  inside  of  the  wall  were  two  rows  of  colon- 
nades, of  ^e  columns  constituting  which  100 
otill  exist.  Around  the  shrine  was  a  row 
of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  although  the 
other  columns  surrounding  the  temple  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  About  800  yards  from  the  K. 
W.  angle  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  the  great 
oolonimde  begins.  There  were  at  flrst  4  rows 
of  columns,  and  when  ftill  they  must  have  num- 
bered 1,600,  of  which  150  are  still  standing, 
while  numerous  others  are  lying  prostrate. 
Their  height,  induding  base  and  capital,  is  67 
feet.  The  tombs  of  PiUmyra  are  rery  peculiar, 
and  form  perhaps  the  most  interesdng  of  its 
monuments.  They  are  buildings  like  towers, 
2,  8,  or  4  stories  high,  each  story  constituting 
a  chamber,  which  is  divided  so  as  to  form 
separate  compartments  for  the  dead.  In  these 
fragments  of  mummy  linen  have  been  discov- 
ered, much*  the  same  as  are  found  in  Egypt. 
Tombs  like  these  are  only  found  in  the  Hauran, 
and  tiiey  would  seem  to  be  of  a  date  preceding 
the  Roman  conquest,  most  of  them  containing 
inscriptions  in  the  Palmyrene  character  and 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Syriac  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  ruins,  however,  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  city  was  chiefly  embel- 
lished from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  the  con- 
quest of  Aurelian.  The  colunms,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  <^  those  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  are 
in  the  Oorinthian  style,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  prevailing  arder.  Palmyra  is  now  inhab- 
ited by  a  small  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose 
tents  are  pitched  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Among  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
ndns,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Oassas,  Bankes,  and 
Lord  Lindsay  may  be  named.  For  the  history 
and  antiquides,  consult  Wood,  ^' Ruins  of  Pal- 
myra" (London,  1798) ;  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  £mph^"  chap,  xi 

PALO  ALTO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  the  Des  Moines  river  and  its  tributaries; 
area,  about  ^0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 181.  The 
productions  in  1869  were  2,607  bushels  of  In- 
dian com  and  2,966  of  potatoes. 

PALO  ALTO  C'taU  timber"),  the  Spanish 
designation  of  a  wood  in  8.  Texas,  about  8  m. 
K.  £.  from  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
famous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it  on  May  8, 
1846,  between  about  6,000  Mexicans  under 
Gen.  Arista,  and  2,800  soldiers  of  the  U.  8. 
army  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  While 
Gen.  Taylor  was  at  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Mat- 
amoras, he  received  intelligence  that  the  Mex- 
ican general  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above 
with  a  large  force,  and  threatened  Point  Isabel, 
where  the  U.  8.  army  had  a  depot  of  provi- 
sions. He  therefore  marched  on  May  1  to  the 
relief  of  this  place,  which  he  reached  before 
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Arista;  and  having  pot  it  In  a  fit  < 
defence,  he  started  upon  liis  ] 
On  the  8th  about  noon  he  diaeovefd  tfca  < 
in  front  of  him,  and  in  a  podtkm  fea  I 
his  return  to  Fort  Brown.  After  a  i ' 
for  refreshment  he  formed  his  fii 
wings.  OoL  Twisgs  Dommnidil 
which  comprised  the  6th  aad  8d  1 
in&ntry,  Ringgold's  light  artilkry,  S  ] 
ers,  aoMl  2  squadrons  of  •' 
was  under  the  command  of  liant.  OoL] 
and  ocmsisted  of  2  batteries  at  U« 
and  the  8th  infmtry.  AtSP.lLtkej 
advanced,  and  the  Mezicana  otiiaJ  ^as  Ha 
heavy  fire  of  artilleiy,  and  itanad  tfce  M 
with  lancee ;  but  they  were  sreedilyfcgerf^aA. 
the  prairie  grass  was  set  on  ftr%  aai 
cover  of  the  smoke  the  / 
After  an  action  of  6  hours,  the  ] 
doned  their  positioo,  and  the  ^ 
camped  for  the  night  upon  the 
American  loss  was  only  4 
ofSoersand  87  men  wounded ;  the] 
about  100  killed. 

PALOMINO  Y  VELASOO, , 
a  Spanish  painter  and  author,  haiB  fa 
lance  in  1668.  died  in  Madrid,  A^^  UL  t; 
He  studied  theology  and  uhflwnAy  M  the 
university  of  Cordova,  hot  A.  mid  kmmM  ae 
painting,  receiving  his  first  iesbreellaaa  in  Ae 
art  from  Ysldes  Leal  and  Joaa  da  AlhnL  Ia 
1678  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  wm  ^fmtmk 
painter  to  the  king,  and  soon  raakad  aa  «ae  «f 
the  most  eminent  artiste  of  8p^B.  Amn$  Ma 
chief  productions  are  the  freeeoea  ie  the  chinA 
of  8an  Juan  del  Mercado  In  Telmda.  mi  fa 
Salamanca  and  Granada,  iUuatrstiefr  i 
allegory  or  church  history  and  ' 
fine  series  of  altarpieoee  in  the 
Cordova.  After  the  death  of  fafa 
he  took  orders.  He  published  a 
ish  art  under  the  title  of  £1  r 
(Madrid,  l7l6-'24). 

PALST.    8ee  PARALTfln. 

PALUDANMCLLER,  Fubm 
poet,  bom  in  Ejertendnde  in  the 
nen,  Feb.  7,  1809.    He  eariy 
tion  by  the  puMication  of 
poems.    His  reputation,  bo^ 
upon  the  poem  entitled  ^Tbe 
written  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Bjrtm, 
became   at  once  ezoeedin^y 
greatest   work,   Adam   Bim^    (< 


1841-^9),  a  didactic  huaKiroiis  Mem, 

ed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pi 

of  modem  Danish  literature.    Aei 

has  been  exceedingly  prolifio.    Vmitr  the  wfa 

of  "Earlier  Poans"^  (I7e^iwsar*eilhr)  h»  9» 

Sublished  in  1847,  in  one  roHmm,  three  mi  as 
rst  productions,  '^  Cupid  at  Com;'*  ^Tha 
Danoer,"  and  ''Cupid  and  Pi7dML**-4:.sanB 
Ptter.  a  Danish  historian,  elder  brathtr  erf  thi 
preceding,  bora  in  Kjertemhide,  Jan.  tK  >*^i^ 
in  1848  he  became  head  of  the  4 
at  Odense,  and  the  same  year 
Copenhagen  academy  of  scie 
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written  aoTeral  historical  works  and  disijiilsi- 
tiona,  mostlj  relating  to  the  northern  nations. 

PAMLICO  EIVER,  an  estuary  receiving  the 
waters  of  Tar  river  and  Tranter^s  creek,  and 
opening  into  Pamlico  sound,  N.  0.  It  is  from 
1  to  8  m.  hroad  and  40  m.  long,  and  navigable 
for  all  vessels  which  can  enter  the  sound. 

PAMLIOO  SOUND,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  separated  from 
the  Atlantic  by  long  and  narrow  sandy  isl- 
ands, whose  outermost  point  is  Cape  Hatteras; 
breadth  from  10  to  80  m.,  length  about  80  m. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  Ocracoke  inlet  on 
the  S.  W.  It  communicates  with  Albemarle 
and  Currituck  sounds  on  the  N.^and receives 
Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  on  the  W. 

PAMPAS,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  the 
Tast  plains  of  South  America,  particularlv  those 
stretching  from  Terra  del  Fuego  N.  through 
Patagonia  and  part  of  La  Plata,  over  27°  of 
latitude,  with  an  area  of  about  1,620,000  sq.  m. 
They  are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  and 
the  soil  is  in  general  poor,  but  in  low  places 
well  covered  with  grass.  There  are  patches 
here  and  there  of  algarobias  and  acacias.  They 
are  inhabited  by  ostriches  and  herds  of  gua- 
naoos;  and  the  Spaniards  introduced  homed 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  running  wild,  have 
increased  in  immense  numbers.  Herds  have 
been  seen  containing  upward  of  15,000. 

PAMPELUNA  (8p.  Famplona;  anc  Pom- 
p^iopolu)^  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  capital  of 
the  provmce  of  Navarre^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Arga,  197  m.  N.  K  E.  from  Madrid; 
pop.  in  1848,  15,715.  It  is  enclosed  upon  8 
sides  by  the  Pyr^n^;  has  several  churches, 
one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Ignatius  Loyola, 
who  was  wounded  here  during  a  siege  by  the 
French  in  1521,  and  conceived  on  his  sick  bed 
the  idea  of  founding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Water  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  nearly  12  nu 
long,  carried  through  tunnels  for  about  8  m., 
and  at  one  place  over  97  arches,  85  feet  in  span 
and  65  feet  high. — ^Pampeluna  was  founded  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  captured  by  the  Goths 
in  466,  and  by  the  Pranks  in  542.  Charlemagne 
destroyed  the  fortifications  in  778,  and  they 
were  not  rebuilt  till  the  11th  century.  Early 
in  the  15th  centuiy  Charles  III.  of  Navarre 
made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  defences.  The  French  took  the  place  by 
stratagem  in  1808,  and  held  it  till  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  duke  of  Wellington  after  Uie  bat- 
tle of  Yittoria  in  1813. 

PAMPHTLUS,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  in  Am- 
phipolis,  flourished  between  890  and  850  B.  C. 
^ot  fi^ve  4  or  5  of  his  pictures  are  s^cified 
by  ancient  authors,  notwithstanding  Quintilian 
atieitee  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
among  the  Greeks  for  composition.  He  was 
the  master  of  Apelles,  Melanthius,  and  other 
celebrated  painters. 

PAMPHtLUS,  an  early  Christian  writer,  bom 
probably  in  Berytus,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Cessarea,  Feb.  16,  809.  Descended  from  an 
influential  and  wealthy  funily,  he  studied  in  his 


native  city,  and  under  Pierins  at  Alexandria. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  presbyter  of  CsBsa- 
rea  in  Palestine,  at  which  place  he  passed 
most  of  his  life.  About  the  close  of  807,  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  Chrbtians  by  Dio- 
cletian, he  was  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of 
Palestine,  because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  remained  in  confinement  until  Feb. 
809,  when  he  was  put  to  death.  Pamphilus 
was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Fusebius,  who 
attended  upon  him  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Pamphili.  With 
Eusebius  also  he  probably  wrote  5  books  of 
*^The  Apologv  for  Origen."  At  CsDsarea  ho 
formed  a  public  library,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ecclesiasticial  works,  wnich  became  very  cele- 
brated in  the  Christian  world.  He  also  founded 
a  theological  school,  designed  chiefly  to  instract 
the  students  in  the  exposition  of  Uie  Scriptures. 
In  coiyunction  with  Eusebius  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  Septua^t,  which  became  the 
one  commonly  used  m  the  eastem  church. 
Another  work,  entitled  Bxpontio  Oqpitum  Ac- 
tuum  Apoitolicorum,  has  been  ascribed  to  Pam- 
philus, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  writ- 
ten by  him  or  by  Euthalius.  The  life  of  Pam- 
philus was  written  by  Eusebius  in  8  books,  but 
these  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fraffments,  which  are  also  doubtnd;  but  events 
in  his  history  have  been  collected  from  the 
other  works  of  Eusebius,  from  Jerome,  Photius, 
and  others. 

PAMPHYLIA  (Gr.  nap,  all,  and  ffwkow,  tribe 
—-composed  of  many  tribes  or  races),  a  district 
of  ancient  Asia  Minor,  comprised  in  the  modem 
Turkish  provinces  of  Anatolia  and  Adana.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  first  called  Mopsopia  from 
Mopsus,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of 
Greeks  who  after  the  Trojan  war  were  dis- 
persed and  settled  at  different  places  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  The  later  name  was  applied  in 
reference  to  the  mixed  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom,  in  addition  to  the  Greeka 
were  many  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  interior. 
Pamphylia  was  upon  the  southern  coast,  and 
was  bounded  £.  b^  Cilicia,  N.  by  Pisidia,  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  Mt  Taurus,  and  W. 
by  Lyoia.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  about  90  m. 
in  length,  and  formed  an  arch  around  a  gulf  of 
the  Mediterranean  caJled  from  it  the  Pamphy 
lian  gulf  (now  gulf  of  Adalia).  The  eastem 
extremity  is  flat  and  sandy,  the  westem  hilly 
with  the  ramifications  of  Mt  Taurus  that  ran 
quite  down  to  the  coast  The  westem  part  of 
th'is  district  is  at  present  a  mass  of  incrnsted 
vegetable  matter,  beneath  which  its  various 
rivers,  the  ancient  Catarrhactes,  Cestras,  Enry- 
medon,  and  Melas,  find  their  way  to  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  these  subterranean  streams  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  some  places  at  the 
distance  of  jt  m.  from  the  shore. — ^Pamphylia 
was  a  province  of  ancient  Persia,  and  m  the 
war  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks  ftimished  80 
ships.  When  the  Persian  empire  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  Pamphylia  became  sutject  to 
Maoedon  and  then  to  Syria.    It  subsequently 
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became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Per^amna. 
and  finally  a  Roman  province.  The  prrndpal 
towns  of  Pamphylia  were  Olbia,  Coryoua,  As- 
pendos,  Perge,  SjUinm,  Side,  Oibyra,  and 
rtolemais ;  they  were  the  chief  depots  at  which 
the  spoils  of  the  coast  pirates  were  sold.  The 
Itmgnage  spoken  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
native  barbarous  dialects. 

PAN,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  god  of 
flocks  and  shepherds.  He  was  the  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  Callisto,  Dryops,  (Eneis,  or  t^enelope, 
or  according  to  some  authorities  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
He  is  represented  with  horns,  a  pug  nose^  and 
a  goat^s  beard,  feet,  and  tail,  and  was  perfectly 
developed  from  his  birth.  When  his  mother 
first  saw  him  she  ran  away  in  fright,  but  Mer- 
cury carried  him  to  Olympus.  He  was  called 
Pan  (Gr.  iroy,  aU)  from  his  being  a  favorite  with 
aU  the  gods.  He  was  especially  the  companion 
of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he  went  to  India.  He 
delighted  in  noise  and  riot,  and  so  frightful  was 
his  voice  that,  designing  to  help  Phidippides 
against  the  Persians,  he  scared  away  the  bar- 
barians by  a  scream,  whence  originated  the  ez- 
5res8ion  *^  panic  fear."  He  also  terrified  the 
Itans  in  tneir  war  with  the  gods.  He  dwelt 
in  grottos,  and  wandered  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  leading  the  dances  of  the  nymphs, 
playinff  upon  the  syrinx  or  sheoherd^s  flute,  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  sometimes  en- 
gaging in  tibe  chase.  He  was  the  patron  of 
hunters,  but  was  dreaded  by  travellers.  He 
was  the  god  not  only  of  pastoral  life  but  also 
of  bee-keepers  and  fishermen,  and  according  to 
Servius  was  considered  as  the  god  of  nature 
generally,  or  a  personification  of  the  universe. 
The  poet  Pindar  won  hia  regard  by  his  lyric 
songs.  He  loved  the  nymph  Echo,  by  whom 
or  by  Pitho  he  became  the  lather  or  lynx,  the 
nymph  Pitys,  who  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  fir  tree,  and  Syrinx,  after  whom  he  named 
his  flute.  His  worship,  native  in  Arcadia,  ex- 
tended thence  over  other  parts  of  Greece,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  introduced 
into  Athens.  In  Home  he  was  honored  under 
the  names  of  Inuus  and  Faunus.  The  fir  tree 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  consisting  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk, 
and  honey.  His  attendants  were  the  satyrs.  , 
PANiENUS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  fiourished 
in  Athens  about  448  B.  0.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
making  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 
A  series  of  pictures  by  him  at  that  place,  illus- 
trating mythological  legends,  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  by  which,  according  to  Bottinger,  we 
are  to  understand  the  paintings  on  the  sides  of 
the  elevated  base  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  Hb  principal  work  was 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Poscile  at  Athens, 
in  which  separate  periods  of  the  battle  were 
represented,  such  as  the  first  onset,  the  rout 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  final  contest  at  the 
ships,  with  portraits  of  Miltiades.  Callimaohus, 
DauB,  Artaphemes,  the  mythical  heroes  The- 


seus and  Marathon,  the  goddtm  Mlacrnk  mi 
Hercules.  This  was  one  of  tiie  frrmrt  pklw 
in  which  events  were  intelligently  depicted  md 
the  costumes  and  acoeesoriea  were  rctic««aiil 
with  some  regard  to  truth  and  pwpcmjf.  & 
occasionally  enpged  in  the  ooiit«st  far  poa 
in  painting  at  the  Isthmian  and  F)thiaA|BBA 

PANAMA,  a  city  of  New  Gnuwda,  mi  At 
capital  of  the  state  of  Panama,  aftnt^^  « tka 
S.  coast,  on  a  bay  of  the  au&e  DazDe,  ia  1^  dT 
56'  N.,  long.  79*'  81'  2"  W.;  dod.  abo«aM.Mi 
The  harbor  is  well  protected,  Imt 
that  vessels  of  more  than  80  tone 
within  2  m«  of  the  shore.  The 
affe  for  large  vessels  is  3  m.  distant,  acar  lie 
island  of  Perico.  The  city  haa  a  ^»  caOa- 
dral,  several  ccmventa,  and  a  eoIIc«a«aa  tf 
which  are  now  in  a  decayed  omMJiriM,  mi 
carries  on  some  trade  with  Eurofie  ia  ptmh. 
shells,  gold  dust,  &c  It  owea  its  m^nrti  ■ 
chiefly  to  the  Panama  railroad,  of  whiA  x  m 
the  Pacific  terminus.  The  old  city  of 
where  the  seat  of  the  Spaniah  "^^^^^V^ 
ment  was  established  in  1618,  was  t*fiMfrf  4  m. 
N.  £.  of  the  present  city.  It  was  Amtmyii  Igrcfe 
buccaneers  in  1670,  and  is  now  a  hasp  if  niaa. 

PANAMA,  IsTHMTS  OF,  the  nanvwtg  acte 
of  the  American  continent,  iiaiaiirim  Stttk 
with  South  America.    Forzotfly^ 
braced  the  whole  region  betweca  V 
and  Darien ;  now  it  is  c<HifiDed  to  i^  vtnrjtf 
land  lying  between  the  £.  frontier  of  Carta  nn 
and  the  district  of  Darien  or  Atritfa.  md  mt- 
bracing  the  different  interoceanic  rovtas  wliA 
lie  between  Chiriqui  and  QoUo  Daloe.  C 
and  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the  bjr  «f 
doniaandthegulf  ofSanMigiicL   TVaw 
are  also  those  of  the  state  of  Panana^  est  of  da 
8  states  composing  the  republic  cf  New  Gra- 
nada.   It  is  embraced  betwe^i  laL  t*  ^  ml 
r  60'  N.,  and  long.  TT  and  8S^  W.    A  b» 
drawn  from  the  head  waters  of  the  rnvrfi^ 
races  or  Dorcea,  falling  into  the  Atigtk.  a» 
Punta  Burica  on  the  Pacific,  asMratea  tl*  mm 
from  Costa  Rica  on  the  W^  whOe  oft  iIm  &  I. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Cagnea.    h,  m 
widest  part  the  distance  from  aea  to  aaa  • 
about  114  m« ;  in  the  narrowest,  ftJfcji^Uf  ^ 
line  of  the  railway  from  Navy  b^  to  Piub^b» 
47i  m.    The  area  of  the  state  ia  SliTM  »i.  b. 
pop.  in  1851, 188,876;   in  1861, 
175,000,  exclusive  of  8,000  independant 
occupying  the  district  bordering  «tt  tfas 
of  Cauca.    It  is  divided  into  6  '  _ 
viz. :  Panama,  Chiriqui,  Fahrega,  H«rrEcm.  Sa> 
to,  and  Colon. — ^The  isthmna  is  trmvifi  >*  a 
range  of  mountaina,  which  j<nDa  tlie  thtm.  ^ 
Baudo  near  the  gulf  of  San  MigntL    Thm 
highest  peak  is  that  of  Picacbo,  7,100  Imi  U^ 
in  the  department  of  ChiriqoL    Tb«  mimk  4i 
these  two  ranges  and  the  prolcogBtaoa  ef  fts 
second  form  the  barrier  between  tbe  pMJIic  mA 
the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  with  aa  t]«v«i»  a  ^ 
fh>m  700  to  1,200  feet    Not  fewer  tftac  1« 
streams  fiow  into  the  Atlantic  froa  l 
ridges  of  the  isthmus,  and  826  into  tlia  ] 
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The  largest  is  the  river  Tnira,  flailing  into  the 
golf  of  San  Miguel ;  it  is  162  m.  lon^,  and  is 
navigable  for  102  m.  Among  other  tnbntarieB 
it  receives  the  Oana,  near  the  source  of  which 
are  the  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Oana.  The 
river  Ohagres  is  navigable  for  60  m.  The 
ooosts  of  Panama  are  fringed  with  beautifhl  isl- 
ondsjhe  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of 
Las  rerlas  in  the  Pacific,  so  named  from  their 
pearl  fisheries,  and  Ooiba  or  Quibo,  area  180 
sq.  m.,  also  in  the  Pacific.  The  best  ports  of 
the  isthmus  are,  on  the  Atlantic,  Bahia  del  Al- 
mirante  or  Chiriqui  lagoon,  San  Bias,  Caledo- 
nia, Oolon,  and  Portobello :  on  the  Pacific,  the 
baj  of  San  3figuel,  Golfito  m  Golfo  Duloe,  and, 
in  the  archipelago  of  Monty  o,  the  port  of  Damas 
in  the  island  of  Ooiba. — ^In  the  E.  districts  of  the 
atate  are  various  routes,  more  or  less  explored, 
which  are  supposed  to  offer  facilities  for  an  in- 
terooeanio  canaL  Onllen,  Gisbome,  Strain, 
Prevost,  and  Ck>dazzi  have  examined  at  various 
times  the  line  between  Oaledonia  baj  and  the 
gnlf  of  San  Miguel,  but  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
aatis&ctorj  re^t  Various  explorations  of  the 
country  between  the  vaUej  of  the  Atrato  and 
the  Pacific  have  also  been  made,  with  the  same 
object  The  best  known  are  those  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Trautwine,  Porter,  and  Lane,  and 
by  Mr.  Kennish,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
IL  K^ey  of  New  York.  A  later  exploration 
has  been  made  by  Lieuts.  Craven  and  Michler, 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  United  States. — 
Some  gold  is  now  obtained  in  the  rivers  Marea, 
Balsas,  Cocl^,  Belen,  Indies,  Santa  Maria,  Yi- 
ri^ua,  &c.,  and  in  the  ravine  of  San  Juan.  The 
pnnoipal  mines  worked  are  those  of  San  An- 
tonio m  Cocl6,  and  that  of  Yeraguas,  but  their 
joint  product  does  not  exceed  $160,000  an- 
nually. That  great  quantities  of  gold  were 
anciently  obtained  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  isthmus  was  called  Castilla  de  Oro, 
and  also  from  the  abundance  of  the  metal  ob- 
tained from  the  huacM  of  Chiriqui.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Santiago  and  Cidobre  abound  in  mines 
of  salt,  copper,  iron,  gypsum,  lime,  and  coal. 
Goal  mines  are  numerous  in  Boca  del  Tore  and 
near  Golfo.  Dulce,  as  are  also  those  of  iron  in 
the  mountains  of  San  Cristobal.  There  are  va- 
rious thermal  springs^  and  sea  salt  and  tortoise 
shell  are  products  of  importance. — ^In  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  fianks  of  the  mountains  the 
climate  is  relatively  cool  and  salubrious.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  mortality  of  Panama.  Dr. 
Bnell  pronounces  the  miasmatic  fever  of  the 
isthmus  to  be  *'  a  mild  form  of  febrile  disease, 
perfectly  controllable  by  quinine;''  and  adds 
that  its  climate  is  comparatively  healthy.  The 
seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  Uie  dry, 
the  former  lasting  for  8  months  of  the  year, 
from  May  to  December  inclusive;  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  are  the  hottest  months.  At 
the  beginning  of  January  the  temperature  is 
very  agreeable,  and  the  nights  are  then  almost 
cold. — ^Nearly  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  torrid  zone  may  be  raised  on  the  isthmus 
in  abundance;  but  the  people  devote  them- 


selves rather  to  commerce  than  agriculture, 
which  is  only  pursued  to  the  extent  of  supply- 
ing the  transit  with  maize,  rice,  plantains,  &c. 
The  indigo  plant  grows  spontaneously;  and 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  with 
coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  other  plants,  have 
been  very  successful.  Cotton  is  indigenous 
and  perennial,  and  samples  sent  to  Europe  have 
been  pronounced  excellent.  Cocoanut  oil  is 
produced  abundantly,  at  little  cost,  and  with 
small  capital.  Manufricturing  industry  is  limit- 
ed to  the  production  of  dotii  and  grass  ham- 
mocks, coarse  linen,  grass  (Panama)  hats  and 
knapsacks,  pack  saddles,  matting,  tiles,  small 
boats,  sails,  soap,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Ya- 
rious  dyeing  materials,  precious  woods,  wood 
for  ship  buUding,  and  valuable  drugs  are  found, 
and  Codazzi  enumerates  55  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  common  to  the  isthmus. — The  whole  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  isthmus,  where  Columbus 
found  thousands  of  Indians,  is  now  a  solitary 
waste,  the  only  inhabited  localities  being  San 
Bias,  Portobello,  Manzanillo,  Chagres,  and  Bo- 
cas  del  Toro.  The  Indians  of  the  isthmus  ori- 
gbally  numbered  not  far  from  800,000.  They 
made  a  firm  resistance  to  the  invaders,  espe- 
cially at  Darien  and  Yeraguas;  but  they  were 
rapidly  extirpated,  and  even  the  establishments 
of  their  conquerors  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Columbus  in  his  last  voyage,  in 
1602,  discovered  Chiriqui  lagoon,  called  by  his 
followers  Bahia  del  Almirante,  and  established 
a  colony  at  Belen,  which  however  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  1508  Qjeda  and  Nicuesa  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  the  Cfaribbean  sea,  and  Ni- 
cuesa in  1510  founded  Nombre  de  Dies  and 
Portobello.  In  the  same  year  Ojeda  founded 
San  Sebastian  de  Uraba,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien,  which  however  was  soon  aban- 
doned. Enciso  nevertheless  built  another  town 
on  the  opposite  shore  of 'the  gulf,  which  he 
called  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  and  which  came 
ultimately  to  be  the  capital  of  the  district.  In 
1518  Balboa  discoverea  the  Pacific.  In  1514 
reports  of  the  immense  riches  of  Castilla  de 
Oro  created  sreat  excitement  in  Spain,  and  led 
to  the  orgamzation  of  an  expedition  of  1,500 
men,  under  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  for  its  explora- 
tion. The  jealousy  of  Pedro  Arias  led  to  the 
execution  of  Balboa.  The  town  of  Nata  was 
founded  in  1517;  in  1518,  disgusted  with  Da- 
rien, Pedro  Arias  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Panama.  In  1585  the  conquest  of 
Peru  and  the  fame  of  the  opulent  empire  of 
the  incas  attracted  thither  vast  numbers  of 
Spaniards,  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  between  80,000  and  40,000  per- 
ished in  the  transit.  In  1586  Drake  sacked 
Portobello ;  the  buccaneers  under  Morgan  took 
it  in  1665,  and  in  1670  reduced  the  castle  of 
San  Lorenzo  at  Chagres,  and  captured  and 
burned  Panama  itself,  for  which  reason  its  site 
was  changed  to  the  present  one,  6  m.  to  the 
S.  W.  In  1680  they  crossed  the  isthmus  on  the 
line  of  the  river  Chucunaoue,  under  Sharp. 
Ringrose,  and  Dampier,  ana  took  the  city  or 
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Santa  Maria;  this  led  to  the  dodng  of  the 
mines  of  Cans  in  1685,  by  royal  decree.  la 
1698  William  Paterson  undertook  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Scotch  oolonj  at  Paerto  £s- 
ooces,  on  Caledonia  baj.  In  1719  the  Oatholio 
missionaries  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
number  of  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  golf  of  San 
Mignel,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  In  1790  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  the  Indians  of  Darien,  in  compliance 
with  which  the  Spaniards  abandoned  all  their 
forts  in  that  district,  in  which  no  white  man  has 
since  settled. — ^The  government  of  Colombia, 
and  its  successor  that  of  New  Granada,  has 
always  observed  a  liberal  i^olicy  in  rem»ect  to 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  makmg  all  needful  con- 
cessions for  interoceanic  communication  across 
it,  and  now  (1861)  all  its  chief  ports  are  free. 
The  last  charter  granted  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  only  one  which  has  taken  effect,  was  con- 
ceded in  1847  to  a  French  company,  represented 
by  one  Mathieu  Klein,  for  a  railway ;  but  fail- 
ing to  be  carried  out  by  him,  it  was  transferred 
by  Qen.  Herran,  minister  of  Kew  Granada  in 
the  United  States,  to  an  American  company 
composed  of  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Chauncey,  and 
Stepnens,  by  whose  efforts  the  existing  rail- 
way was  built.  Since  1628  the  idea  has  been 
mooted  of  opening  a  canal  between  the  rivers 
Chagres  and  Grande.  fEdling  into  the  Pacific 
near  Panama,  or  the  Trinidad  and  Caimito.  The 
route  was  examined  by  two  Flemish  engineers 
under  the  orders  of  Philip  IL ;  but  finding  insu- 
perable difllculties,  and  for  poUtical  reasons,  the 
king  ordered  that  no  one  should  revive  the  sub- 
ject, or  make  any  propositions  concerning  it, 
under  penalty  of  death.  In  1826  Dommgo 
Lopez,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  explored  and 
traced  a  new  line  for  a  canal,  14  leagues  in 
length,  between  Panama  and  Portobello.  The 
first  formal  exploration,  however^as  that  made 
in  1827  under  the  orders  of  Gren.  J3olivar,  bv  the 
engineers  Lloyd  and  Falmark.  Their  labors, 
concluded  in  1829,  produced  no  result  beyond 
that  of  satisfying  the  world  that  a  railway,  if 
not  a  canal,  could  readily  be  built  between  Cha* 
gres  and  Panama.  In  1848,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  representations  of  Humboldt  and  M.  Al- 
phonse  Morel,  the  French  ^vemment  sent  out 
Messrs.  Ghurelia  and  Courtmes  to  make  exam- 
inations. Garella  reported  in  &vor  of  a  canal 
to  pass  under  the  dividing  ridge  of  Ahogaye- 
gua  by  a  tunnel  120  feet  high  and  17,890  feet 
long.  In  1852  the  government  conceded  to 
Dr.  Cullen  and  others  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing a  canal  between  Caledonia  and  San  Miguel. 
In  1855  it  made  a  similar  concession  to  Joseph 
Gooding  and  Bicardo  Yanegas,  for  a  canal  in 
Choco,  between  the  parallels  of  4°  and  8°  N. 
The  result  of  all  the  investigations  made  on 
the  isthmus  below  Panama  has  been  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  an  interoceanic  canal  is  fea- 
dble  at  several  points,  the  sole  question  being 
that  of  cost  The  Panama  railway  was  located 
by  CoL  Hughes,  and  executed  by  Col.  Totten  as 


chief  engineer.  The  work  waa  nnraiiMmml  ii 
1850,  with  a  force  of  6,000  men ;  and  <m  Jm, 
80, 1865.  the  first  train  passed  from  Km  to  ■■. 
The  estimated  cost  was  $5,000,000,  bet  tU 
high  price  of  labor,  due  to  the  Ca&fonua  ci- 
citement,  and  the  neceaatty  of  obuiaiaf  ^ 
supplies  from  the  United  States^  mtgrnaui 
the  cost  to  $7,50(X000.  The  average 
income  of  the  road  since  completion  has  I 
$1,800,000,  expenses  $850,000.  Tb« 
of  men  employed  in  repairing  and 
the  road  is  between  700  and  800.  Up  to  I W 
the  average  number  of  paaseogers  orcr  tW 
road  was  81.000  annually ;  the  avera^  amnac 
ci  treasure  $65,000,000,  and  of  frd^  €1000 
tons.  The  finest  work  on  the  road  b  tLi  iroa 
bridge  over  the  river  Chagrea.  whWh  ii  €99 
feet  long,  and  cost  $500,000.  The  only  afr 
tages  which  the  government  of  New  Or 
has  reserved  from  the  railway  are  S  p<r  eat 
of  its  net  revenues,  and  $10,000  annnany  n  a 
compensation  for  the  free  transit  id  all  tonii^ 
mails,  against  which  however  are  to  be  caicv 
lated  the  numerous  and  heavy  expeosu  iacv^ 
red  by  the  government  to  »»^mt*i»  or^gg^  aal 
give  security  to  the  traffic  The  porta  ci  tl« 
isthmus  having  been  declared  fr«e  £r  the  Uim- 
efit  of  the  world-wide  use  of  the  cnovc,  tht 
revenue  has  been  considerably  diiiscidMLwA 
further  curtailed  by  the  refusal  «f  »Ja  t.  & 
government  to  pay  port  dues  levied  hj  ths  krs 
of  the  country  on  all  Teasels  ent^iny  its  vct^ 

-    -  a*  r^ 


By  the  treaty  of  1846  between 
States  and  Kew  Granada  the  two  j. 
entered  into  a  qualified  alliance  rfganfiag  tW 
isthmus,  in  which  the  United  6Ut<«  virfcftMft 
"  to  guarantee  pontivelv  and  efBrafina^  ia 
Kew  Granada  the  perfect  nentra&ty  cf  tfaa 
isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  fr««  traa^ 
from  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  W  rwliar 
rassed  or  interrupted,  in  any  future  tiaM  wlik 
the  treaty  exists;  and  in  conse^jttc&e^  t&s 
United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  ai^ 
manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ami  proptftT 
which  Kew  Granada  has  and  poosevea  c«r 
the  said  territory,^ 

PAKATHEK  JSA,  the  most  splcndil  eT  te 
Athenian  festivals,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Alhe- 
na  (liGnerva)  Polias,  the  protectress  of  the  c^. 
According  to  the  conunon  story,  it  was  lu^ 
tuted  by  Erichthonius  under  the  title  of  Ai&»- 
nsea ;  and  this  name  it  ret^ned  untO  the  i 
of  Theseus,  who  united  all  the  Attic  tribes  i 
one  body,  and  this,  becoming  their  oco^^m 
festival,  was  called  Panathenfta.  The  fcjrlnl 
was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  lcft>«r  stti  itm 
ffreater.  The  former  was  the  (jne  cncaaTy 
instituted,  and  took  place  every  year ;  tW  ta- 
ter,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  aarnbitf  ^ 
Pisistratus,  occurred  in  the  8d  yc«r  <€  tmA 
Olympiad.  The  diflference  hetwc«ii  th*  tw^ 
festivals  was  but  slight,  consisting  in  th^  gn^ 
er  solemnity  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  »c«!»p" 
ity  of  a  magnificent  procession  in  vbirh  c^ 
peplus  of  itinerva  was  carried  to  her  Umji^ 
The  exercises  of  the  festiv^al  were  rciettk. 
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There  were  8  different  kinds  of  combat  viz. : 
Ibot,  horse,  and  chariot  races ;  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises; and  musical  and  poetic  contests,  at 
which  rhapsodists  recited  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  other  epic  poets.  The  last,  however,  were 
introdaced  gradoallj,  contests  in  singing  and 

eying  on  the  Ante  and  cithara  not  having 
m  known  until  the  time  of  Pericles.  The 
sacrifices  were  veiy  costly,  for  every  town  in 
Attica  and  every  colony  of  Athens  was  obliged 
to  send  a  bull  fiu*  the  (^ebration.  The  festival 
probably  lasted  at  first  only  one  day,  but  the 
time  was  gradually  extended,  so  that  finally  it 
seems  to  have  continued  for  nearly  13  days. 
Tlie  chief  attraction  of  the  great  Panathensda 
was  the  procession,  iit  which  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  would  appear  to  have  taken 
part.  The  peplus  of  Minerva  carried  to  her 
temple  on  this  occasion  was  a  crocus-colored 
garment  in  which  were  woven  the  victorious 
acts  of  the  goddess.  Phidias  and  his  disciples 
represented  this  procession  in  the  friese  of  the 
Parthenon. 

PANAT.    See  Philifpirb  Islands. 

PANOKOUOKE.  LAin>B£JoaBPn,  a  French 
author  and  publisher,  bom  in  Lille  in  1700, 
died  Uiere,  July  17, 1758.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  mostly  compilations  of  no 
great  value.  On  account  of  the  free-thinking 
opinions  en>ressed  by  him  in  a  treatise  entitled 
{/M^«  de  la  raimm  (lill^  1758),  the  clergy 
refdsed  to  grant  him  Christian  burial.  U. 
Chablss  Joskph,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  lille,  Nov.  26, 1786,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  19. 
1798.  He  early  became  known  by  several 
treatises  on  pathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  28 
established  rdmself  as  a  bookseller  in  ParisL 
where  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  ana 
where  his  house  became  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  the  capi- 
taL  The  Mereure  de  Franee  was  published  by 
him.  He  also  established  the  Maniteur,  and  was 
tiie  editor  of  several  important  works,  among 
which  were  the  (Eutre$  de  Buffon^  a  Dictum^ 
naire  univenel  de  juritprudenee  (27  vols.  4to.X 
and  Grand  9oeahulaire  Franfais  (80  vols.  4to.). 
He  was  also  the  publisher  of  several  trans- 
lations, and  formed  the  plan  of  the  Eneydop^ 
die  miihodique,  (See  Otolop.bdia,  voL  vi  p. 
188.)  IIL  Chablss  Louis  Flbubt,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1780,  died 
at  Fleury-flous-Meudon,  July  11, 1844.  Contin- 
uing the  occupation  of  his  &ther,  he  published 
several  valuable  works,  translated  the  Agricola 
and  the  Oermania  of  Tadtus,  and  wrote  a 
^*  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa  and  its  Ba- 
saltic Grotto^  (1881).  He  left  some  transla- 
tions in  manuscript,  including  a  French  version 
of  the  "Darkness"  of  Lord  Byron. 

PANCREAS,  a  single,  non-symmetrical  glan- 
dular organ,  situated  m  man  transversely  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  about  on  the 
level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  is  behind 
the  peritoneum,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
epigastric  region,  on  the  spine  and  great  vessels, 
between  the  8  portions  of  the  duodenum,  be- 


hind the  stomach,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  elongated  form, 
flattened  from  before  backward,  the  left  ex- 
tremity very  thin  and  prolonged  to  aud  some- 
times beneath  the  spleen ;  the  right  extremity 
is  rounded,  resting  against  the  2d  portion  of 
the  duodenum;  the  color  is  grayish  white; 
the  length  is  about  7  inches,  width  li,  aud 
thickness  1  inch,  and  the  weight  4  to  5  ounces ; 
it  is  rather  smaller  in  woman.  The  duct  is  in 
the  interior,  going  from  left  to  right,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  excretory  cuial  which  comes 
from  the  larger  end,  or  little  pancreas  as  it  is 
sometimes  called ;  it  opens  into  the  duodenum, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  2d  curve,  by  a  special 
orifice,  or  one  common  to  it  and  the  bile  duct; 
its  arteries  come  principally  from  the  splenic 
branch  of  the  coBhao  axis,  and  its  nerves  from 
the  solar  plexus.  It  closely  resembles  in  struc- 
ture the  siEilivary  glands,  like  the  narotid ;  it  is 
made  up  of  clusters  of  secreting  follicles  form- 
ing the  ends  of  the  finely  branching  divisions 
of  the  duct;  each  cluster,  with  its  vessels, 
nerves,  and  connecting  areolar  tissue,  forms  a 
lobule,  and  the  several  lobules  are  held  to- 
l^ther  by  the  ducts,  vessels,  and  areolar  tissue : 
its  development  begins  by  a  budding  forth  ox 
ceUs  from  the  intestinal  canaL  The  secretion 
resembles  saliva,  being  dear,  colorless,  some- 
what viscid,  with  alkaune  reaction,  and  slight- 
ly heavier  than  water;  it  contains  from  184 
Sarts  of  solid  matters  On  the  ass^  to  nearly  100 
1 1,000  ^in  the  dog),  of  which  the  albuminous 
fennent  is  not  perfectly  coagulated  by  heat, 
though  precipitated  by  alcohol,  mineral  acids, 
and  metallic  salts ;  it  undergoes  decomposition 
in  a  few  hours ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
verting starch  into  sugar,  and  with  the  intesti- 
nal secretion  is  concerned  in  the  digestion  of 
farinaceous  food  in  the  small  intestines.  (See 
Chtlb,  and  Diosstion.)  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Bernard  it  seems  establi^ed  that  an 
essential  purpose  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  to 
reduce  fatty  matters  to  the  state  of  an  emul- 
sion, and  thereby  promote  their  absorption  by 
the  lacteals;  the  ou,  bein^  reduced  by  a  simple 
physical  process  to  the  mmutest  particles,  each 
covered  by  a  coating  of  albumen,  is  absorbed 
without  decomposition,  and  passes  unchanged 
into  the  tissues ;  this  fanction  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  relation  between  disease 
of  the  pancreas  and  the  discharge  of  fatty  mat- 
ters from  the  intestines.  The  amount  doily 
secreted  by  man,  according  to  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  is  5  to  7  ounces ;  the  secretion  is  in- 
termittent, and  regulated  by  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, being  most  abundant  at  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  digestion ;  the  natural  stimulus  b  the 
digestive  process,  and  the  consequent  greater 
supply  of  hlood  through  the  sympathetio  ner- 
vous connections.  The  or^an  is  liable  to  hy- 
pertrophy, atrophy,  softeninff,  induration,  in- 
namipation  extending  from  neighboring  organs, 
simple  and  malignant  tumors,  fattv  degenera- 
tion, and  calculous  growths.  That  the  pancreas 
performs  some  essential  fimction  is  evident  from 
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its  existence  in  all  vertebrates,  whether  camiv- 
orons  or  herbivorous,  and  from  its  presenting 
a  constant  relation  to  the  dnodennm,  whatever 
be  the  proportions  of  the  alimentary  canal  or 
the  form  of  the  organ ;  it  is  even  found  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  invertebrates,  and 
as  low  as  ttte  worms  (rotatoria) ;  also  in  the 
anndids  proper,  the  gasteropod  and  cephalopod 
molluslra,  and  in  many  insects ;  it  ensts  here 
as  cffical  appendages  with  thick  walls,  lined 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  opening  into  the 
beginnmg  of  the  intestine.  The  pyloric  csdcal 
appendages  of  most  osseous  fishes  have  general- 
ly been  regarded  by  anatomists  as  the  imalogue 
of  a  pancreas ;  they  become  more  and  more 
numerous  and  complex,  from  the  simple  ones 
in  the  turbot  to  the  60  in  the  salmon  with  a 
secreting  surfieice  of  more  than  82  feet ;  in  the 
sturgeon  they  become  united  into  a  glandular 
organ.  In  some  orders  these  caaca  are  absent, 
as  in  the  sharks  and  rays,  pike,  and  eel,  in 
which  the  pancreas  has  the  ordinary  glandular 
form;  some  authors  deny  the  pancreatic  na- 
ture of  these  caoca,  and  maintain  that  they  se- 
crete a  fluid  only  accessory  to  the  true  pancre- 
atic secretion.  In  reptUes  the  pancreas  is 
always  present,  often  large,  and  in  the  higher 
orders  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  spleen. 
In  birds  it  is  larger  than  in  any  other  class,  and 
it  probably  performs  also  the  office  of  salivary 
^ands,  which  are  here  wanting ;  it  communi- 
cates with  the  intestinal  canal  by  2  or  8  open- 
ings; as  a  general  rule  the  pancreatic  secretion 
10  poured  in  before  the  bile,  though  the  ducts 
are  so  near  together  that  no  physiological  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  as  to  their  separate  ac- 
tions; the  greatest  seoaration  is  probably  in 
the  ostrich,  in  which  tne  bile  duct  opens  dose 
to  the  pylorus  and  the  pancreatic  duct  8  feet 
lower  down ;  it  is  generally  whitish  red,  large, 
elongated,  and  usually  with  2  lobes.  In  mam- 
mals it  differs  from  that  of  man  chiefly  in  color 
and  in  its  more  or  less  division  into  lobes ;  in 
rodents,  and  especially  in  the  rat,  it  is  spread 
out  in  an  arborescent  manner;  in  the  rabbit  the 
duct  enters  the  intestine  from  9  to  18  inches 
from  the  pylorus,  affording  special  facilities  for 
studying  its  secretion.  It  is  often  called  sweet- 
bread in  the  calf^  but  this  term  more  properly 
belouffs  to  the  thymus  gland. 

PANDA,  a  camivorousplantigrade  mammal, 
of  the  genus  ailurus  (F.  Ouv.),  which  seems  to 
connect  the  bears  with  the  civets ;  by  some  au- 
thors it  is  placed  with  the  civets.  The  teeth 
resemble  those  of  the  bears ;  the  moliu*s  |~|,  or 
perhaps  |^,  a  single  unicuspidate  &lse  molar 
on  each  side  above,  the  others  tuberculate,  and 
2  tuberculate  on  each  side  below ;  the  ca- 
nines are  nearly  straight;  the  ears  rounded  and 
small;  daws  curved  and  semi-retractile;  tail 
thick  at  the  base  and  bushy ;  feet  5-toed,  and 
the  soles  covered  with  thick  ftir.  The  only 
species  described  is  the  A,  fidgem  (F.  Ouv.i, 
inhabiting  the  snowy  regions  of  Nepaul ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  with  fhll  and  soft 
twt ;  the  color  above  is  chestnut  brown,  bright- 


est on  the  ahoulderi,  with  throat,  b«IW,  mk 
legs  black ;  head  whitiah,  with  a  i^MiA  Wwa 
spot  under  the  eyes;  tail  like  a  lady**  kia 
banded  with  red  and  yellow;  it  ia 
elegant  animaL  It  is  found  fai  the 
hood  of  rivers  and  moonttiii 
much  on  trees,  and  feeding  oq  snail  bir^  mi 
mammals;  it  is  called  wdk  fhym  ita  cry. 

PANDECTS.    See  Civil  Ijlw. 

PANDOBA  (6r.  «ar,  all,  and  hmpmm,  a  |W 
in  Grecian  legends,  the  fint  • 
According  to  Heaiod,  Jupiter,  \ 
Prometheus  had  stolen  urt  feooi' 
dered  Yulcan  to  make  a  beantifU  ^viivia^  «%• 
was  dressed  by  Minerva^  adorned  wWi  f 
tions  by  Venus  and  the  Qraoea,  i 
with  a  deceitfol  mind  byMerciirx. 
brought  to  Epimetheufl,  who,  i 
command  of  his  brother  not  to 
Jupiter  any  present  whatever.  T^»w 
while  Prometheus  was  abeent  Wbca  i 
among  men,  this  **  fascinating  i 
the  casket  in  which  all  the  miaeffiM  of  i 
were  kept,  and  every  thing 
hope.  Before  this,  accor^ng  to  tbt 
*'men  had  lived  without  fHwaas  cr  wai' 
but  now  both  earth  and  sea  are  bM 
chiefs,  .while  maladies  of  evsy 
stalk  abroad  by  day  as  well  aa  b;  ti^^  ' 
outany  hopeformanof  refief  tocoBe.**  TVa 
more  common  verdon  of  tbe  tflerr  s^aa 
Pandora  to  have  brought  the  easksl  wilk  Vk. 
and  according  to  a  lilter  tradition  ^awhI 
contained  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  wttek  A» 
permitted  to  escape  irrecoverably.  Im  tkt  O- 
phic  poems,  Pandora  is  ranked  akng  ^ 
ate  and  the  Erinnyes  as  an  infenaal  <" 

PANEL.    See  Jcbt. 

PANGAUM.    SeeGojL,Kxw. 

PANGOLIN,  or  SciXT  Att-Eat 
rowing  edentate  mammal  of  tbe  «U 
whose  spedes  oonstitate  tbe 
(Linn.).  These  animals  have  tiie1 
snout,  toothless  mouth,  and 
of  the  ant-eaters,  and  the  upper  porls  «f  i 
body  and  the  tail  armed  with  seues  Bv  At 
armadillos ;  the  external  ears  are  bar^y  «»> 
ceptible;  the  scales  are  comeoos  waA  WaRi^ 
cfUed,  permitting  the  body  to  bo  rolM  a^  hi  a 
ball  secure  from  the  teeth  of  the  laifialcgaer^ 
ora;  the  limbs  are  short  and  i ubi1»  tba  \mk 
ones  the  longest ;  the  daws  corred « 
for  digging;  the  tail  long,  thk^  al  tbe 
The  skdeton  has  no  davides,  tbe 
simple,  and  the  C8»cmn  is  absent. 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Africa 
living  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  tb« 
in  the  hollows  of  treea,  and  Ibcfiai 
sects,  especially  ants,  whid&  tbcy 
their  long,  round,  and  viscid  toiigtiB;'tbt 
on  the  ground  is  awkward,  aa  tbcy  walk 
outer  mde  of  the  feet,  with  tbe  clav« 
in;  they  are  harmless  ^wim^ff  th'^'mb  iWy 
di^lay  great  strength  and  activitT  ia  tmmm^ 
to  pieces  the  hills  of  t«rmiim  aod  other  m^^ 
The  lai^sest  species  is  the  ahort-taikd 
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(if.  pentadaetyloy  liiin.),  8  or  4  feet  long,  with 
5  toes,  and  the  thick  tail  about  as  long  as  the 
head  and  trunk ;  it  is  found  in  India  and  Oej- 
lon;  the  scales  are  deep  brown  in  the  adult 
animal,  and  hard  enough  to  turn  a  musket 
balL  The  Jf.  Javaniea  (Besm.);  from  Java  and 
Borneo,  has  a  habit  of  dimbmg  trees.  The 
long-tailed  pangolin  (IT.  U^adactyhiy  Linn.), 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  4-toed,  with  a 
flatter  tiul  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
tho  body;  the  scales  are  large,  dark-colored, 
with  yellow  margin,  arranged  in  11  rows  on 
the  body,  and  armed  with  8  points  at  the  end ; 
under  parts  covered  with  rough  brown  hairs ; 
the  whole  length  is  between  2  and  8  feet.  The 
M.  muUtBcutata  (Gray),  also  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  has  19  or  21  rows  of  scales,  small,  yel- 
lowi^  gray,  with  8  points  behind.  From  their 
extemiu  covering  and  shape  they  resemble 
Boaly  lizards  more  than  mammals ;  both  sur- 
faoes  of  the  tail  are  covered  with  scales.  The 
flei^  of  the  pangolins,  which  are  probably  the 
beat  protected  of  mammals  against  camivora. 
is  delicate  and  much  prized  by  the  natives  of 
Africa.  The  M.  Temminckii  (Smuts),  a  south 
African  species,  in  total  length  about  2^  feet^ 
is  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  cattle ;  hence,  whenever  one  is  taken, 
it  is  burned  in  some  cattle  pen,  under  the  im- 
pression tiiat  the  health  and  fertility  of  all  ani- 
mals afterward  entering  it  will  be  increased; 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  animal. 

PANIZZI,  Antonio,  librarian  of  the  British 
museum,  bom  in  Breecelia,  duchy  of  Modena, 
Sept  16, 1797.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Parma,  which  he  left  in  1818  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  Piedmontese  revolution  of  1821, 
he  was  forced  to  flee,  first  to  Lugano  and  af- 
terward to  Geneva  and  England.  Aiter  a  rea- 
dence  of  a  few  months  in  London,  he  settled 
in  Liverpool  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  lan- 
ffoage.  In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  newly 
founded  London  univer»ty,  which  he  held  2 
years.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  assbtant  libra- 
rian of  the  Britiah  museum^  and  through  his 
eflEbrts  and  under  his  supenntendence  &e  li- 
brary received  a  roecial  parliamentary  grant 
of  £10,000  a  year  for  its  augmentation.  The 
grand  oirculiur  reading  room  in  the  centre 
quadrangle  of  the  museum  was  suggested  by 
nim.  Among  the  editorial  labors  of  ranizzi  are 
an  edition  of  Boiardo^s  Orlando  innamorato  and 
the  Orlando  furio9o  of  Ariosto  (9  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1880-'8l) ;  an  edition  of  Boiardo^s  Son- 
netti  e  eaneani  (London,  1885) ;  and  an  edition 
of  Dante's  Inferno  (London,  1860). 

PANjm.    See  (Joa,  Nkw. 

PANNONIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  G^ermany  and  Dacia,  S.  by 
the  Save  (Savus),  separating  it  from  lUyna, 
and  W.  bv  the  Julian  Alps  and  Mt  Cetius 
(now  Eahlenberg),  separating  it  from  Italy  and 
Koricum.    It  thus  embraced  the  Trans-Danu- 


bian  circle  of  Hungary,  the  whole  of  Slavonia, 
and  parts  of  the  Military  Frontierland,  Croa- 
tia, Oamiola,  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Austria.  It 
was  traversed  by  various  mountain  ranges,  the 
principal  of  which,  in  the  S.  and  W.,  were 
called  Alpes  Pannonic®.  Beside  tiie  Danube 
and  Save,  the  province  was  watered  by  the 
Dravus  (Drave),  Murus  (Mur),  Oolapis  (Enlpa), 
and  Arrabo  (Raab),  all  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
ube. The  inhabitimts,  mostly  of  Blyrian  race, 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  and  are 
described  as  brave  and  warlike,  but  crud  and 
treacherous.  The  Romans,  by  whom  they  were 
oon<mered  under  Augustus,  and  after  a  revolt 
and  desperate  struggle  reconquered  during  the 
same  reign,  not  omy  kept  strong  garrisons,  but 
also  built  numerous  towns  and  fortresses  in 
Pannonia,  among  others  Yindobona  (now  Vi- 
enna),  Oamuntum  (near  Haimburg),  Arrabona 
(Raab),  Petavio  (Pettau)  on  the  Drave,  .Smonsk 
(Laybach),  Segeste  (Sissek)  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kulpa  and  Save^  Taurunum  (Belgrade), 
Sirmium  (near  Mitrovitz)  on  the  Save,  and 
Mursa  (Eszek^.  A  dangerous  mutiny  of  the 
Pannonian  legions  was  quelled  by  Drusus  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Augustus.  The  province 
was  subsequently  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Pannonia,  the  former  being  the  western,  and 
partly  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Arra- 
bo. In  the  reign  of  Galerius  a  part  of  Lower 
Pannonia  was  erected  into  a  province  under 
the  name  of  Valeria.  All  the  three  provinces 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Blyrian  divi- 
sion of  the  empire.  During  the  last  period  of 
the  western  empire  Pannonia  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Huns  and  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
after  its  fall  by  the  Longobards  and  other  bar- 
barians.— ^The  name  Pannonia  is  frequently  used 
for  Hungary  by  writers  of  that  country. 

PANOFKA,  Theodob,  a  German  archieolo- 
g^  bom  in  Breslau,  Feb.  25, 1801.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city, 
and  subsequently  at  Berlin,  and  early  estab- 
lished his  reputation  among  men  of  learning 
by  a  treatise  entitled  De  lUws  Samiorum  (Ber- 
lin, 1822).  In  1822  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  tragedies  of  Soph- 
ocles, which  he  delivered  before  a  small  as- 
sembly of  scholars,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  archseoloffical  institute.  In  1824  he 
travelled  to  Siouy,  returned  to  Rome,  and 
thence  went  to  Paris,  where  in  1827  he  re- 
ceived from  the  duke  de  Blacas  an  invitation 
to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  treasures  of  his 
museum.  In  1828  he  accompanied  the  duke 
to  Naples,  and  superintoided  the  excavations 
at  Noia.  In  1884  he  returned  to  Germany, 
in  1886  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary professor  in  the  univernty  of  Berlin.  His 
works  are  voluminous. 

PANOLA.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tallahatchie  river;  area,  about 
750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,444,  of  whom 
6,420  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level  or  rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile,  e^>ecially 
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in  the  low  lands.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  451,909  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  74,688  €/t 
sweet  potatoes,  15,889  lbs.  of  rice,  and  8,918 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  5  grbt  mills,  20 
chnrches,  and  489  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Panola.  II.  An  £.  co.  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Louisiana,  intersected  bj 
the  Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  7,122  of  whom 
2,414  were  slaves.  It  has  a  gently  rolling  sur- 
face covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  walnut,  ash,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  108,870 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,405  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  887  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Car- 
thage. 

PANSLAVI8M.    See  Slavi. 

PANTHEISM  (Or.  irw,  all.  and  Qtot,  God), 
that  modification  of  religious  belief^  or  philoso- 
phical speculation,  whion  affirms  that  God  is 
all ;  all  oeinff  here  taken  as  the  unity,  which 
underlies,  and  is  expressed  in,  individual,  mul- 
tiple existences.  The  pantheist  does  not  assert 
that  every  thing  is  God,  for  this  were  the  gross- 
est polytiieism ;  nor  even  that  God  is  every 
thing ;  nor  yet  that  all  is  God,  if  all  be  under- 
stood in  a  collective  sense,  as  the  sum  of  indi- 
viduals. The  idea  of  unity  {una  et  unica  tulh 
itantia)  is  essential  to  his  system.  It  is  mon- 
ism, as  claiming  that  there  is  but  one  substance, 
or  spirit,  in  the  universe,  which  alone  has  real 
and  permanent  being.  It  is  aoosmism,  rather 
than  atheism.  It  is  virtual  atheism  whenever 
it  denies  that  this  one  substance  or  spirit  is  a 
self-conscious  intelligence.  But  atheism  is 
rather  the  logical  result  of  an  exclusive  ma- 
terifdism ;  while  pantheism  is  the  expression 
of  an  exclusive  idealism.  The  word  pantheinn 
was  first  used  in  its  present  signification  by 
Toland,  in  two  of  his  works.  1705  and  1720 
(the  latter  work  was  entitlea  Fantheisttcum, 
me  Formula  Soeietatit  Soeratiea),  Up  to  this 
time,  pantheists  were  reckoned  as  atheists; 
Spinoza  was  charged,  even  by  Bayle,  with  teach- 
ing "  atheism.^  (See  BOhmer,  De  Panthswni 
I^minii  Origine,  dec.,  Halle,  1851.)  Panthe- 
ism as  a  religious  tendency  is  coeval  with  the 
earliest  records  of  the  race,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  appears,  felt  rather 
than  thought^  in  the  'underlying  unity  of  all 
things,  in  the  Yedic  writings;  it  tikes  the 
form  of  a  fantastic  imagination  in  the  innumer- 
able deities  of  the  Brahminic  worship,  for  iJI 
this  host  of  gods  was  held  to  be  but  an  emana- 
tion of  the  primeval  and  unchangeable  Mdhdn- 
Atmd.  or  spirit  of  the  universe.  In  Buddhism, 
it  made  the  final  object  of  aspiration  to  be  the 
absorption  of  man  into  the  one  substance; 
through  dhydna  (contemplation)  he  is  to  attain 
to  nirtdna^  a  blii^ftil  nonentity.  Zeno  and  the 
Greek  Eleatics  taught  that  there  is  but  one  real 
existence  in  tiie  universe,  all  else  being  a  phe- 
nomenal and  transient  modification.  The  sto- 
ics reduced  the  worid  to  a  world-soul.  Many 
of  the  Neo-Platomsts  held  to  a  pantheistic 
scheme  in  the  background  of  their  edecticiam. 


■  a 


Even  in  the  middle  am  John 

the  enigma  of  his  timea,  dedavva  tb«t**ii 

which  is  truly  said  to  be,  ia  God  alow;*  mi 

asks:  "  What  could  God  be  soppoaed  to  < 

since  he  must  be  in  all  tbian,  and  can  s 

same  time  represent  himself  in  no  otbv  1 

but  himself?''    Though  emfOoTiBg 

tic  phrases,  he  denies  that  any  otthmi 

can  be  applied  to  deity.    Hia 

developed  by  Amalric  ot  Bene  and  Davit  ^ 

Dinanteintoagroasadoratiao<^tbeflai^  V^ 

Tout  mystics,  too,  entreased  the  aaana  toAMy 

in  the  language  offe^ng  rather  tk«n  of  Hhna|*a 

Master  Eokart  aaid   that  ^God    is  waOn^ 

and  God  ia  something;*^  and  tlmt  "jprkr  totks 

creation  of  the  world  God  waa  not  God.  I»  vs 

what  he  was."    Suso,  in  hia  nf$ux%  lenfe 

out  in  the  rhapsody,  ''that  be  k MIoT G«i: 

that  there  is  nothing  which  ia  noC  Ged;  Ite 

God  and  all  things  are  one  and  the  antta.*    Bit 

it  has  been  reserved  for  modecA  1 

tempt  the  development  of 

adentifio  method.    Boinoza  ai 

mental  principle  in  hia  definitfam  ef  i 

as  the  ultimate  ooneeptioo,  and  as  i 

infinite,  coupled  with  hia  poa 

stance  could  not  be  prodooed  froa 

Beside  God,  he  savs,  no  anbslMee  ob  ha»  ar 

be  conceived.    (EtAiea^  V'^  ^  ^^  ****) 

This  substance  may  have  infmite  ] 

of  them  we  know,  viz^  thoogfat  wd  < 

t.^.,  the  spiritual  and  tMmateriiyL    Bki 

is  noathematical,  starting  finom  and  an<yiaa  a 

definition.    But  his  definition  (of  arieCaMet  >  k 

an  assumption  rather  than  an 

modes  are  not  deductiona  froaa 

SbUities  of  this  scheme  (whidi  1 
^e  win  under  the  category  of  i 
not  fufiy  felt  untU  the  later  C 
resumed  the  discusaion,  in  ita 
struct  a  universal  ^stem  on  the  haaia  of  i^ri- 
ism.  Kant's  tenacious  mofal  rniirirrkMa,  he 
belief  in  ri|^t  as  ultimate,  and  sin  m  rtai  ni 
final  causes  as  rational,  mede  him  e  ihanm^ 
ffoing  theist  But  Fichte,  in  his  ceriicr  tfmm^ 
lations,  deduced  all  being  firoin  the  £f%  ni 
identified  deity  with  Uie  moral  order  «f  As 
universe.  6chelling,in  hiayoothMl 
reacted  from  this  subje^ve 
sorbed  hi  *'  the  intellectnal  intaiCMe*  ^  ite 
absolute,  enamored  with  the  cahn  ssl^i  d 
Spinoza,  and  enthusiastic  to 
her  rights,  he  identified  dc^  witii  tbs  i 
of  the  universe ;  dedarins  that  tUa  eaaaoft 
its  inmost  idea,  was  the  i^tity  of  tbt  r^  i 
the  ideal,  the  centre  of  indiflarenoe  ~ 
the  two  poles  of  existence  (tba  tljnUm  «f  aa»* 
lute  identity).  In  his  maturer  aebcae — (W 
philosq>hy  of  revelation — be  aaya  tbaa  k» 
earlier  writings  contained  only  tba 
part  of  his  speculations ;  and  ba  snpfd 
them  by  the  fundamental  position,  thai  t^  t 
sition  from  the  one  to  the  maov^  froB  tba  a 
lute  to  the  relative,  could  o^  bt  co^n 
as  an  act  of  a  self-conscioQa  wm    Tba  mX 
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tiye  idealism  of  Ficbte  and  the  objective  ideal- 
ism of  Schelling  oalmiDated  in  the  absolnte 
idealism  of  Hegel,  who  advocated  tiie  theory 
with  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  surer  method.  Beins 
and  tbonght,  he  asserts,  are  identical — ^identiciu 
in  their  nature  and  their  laws.  The  absolute  is 
not  merelj  an  abstract  substance ;  it  is  spirit, 
it  is  subject,  it  is  the  idea.  Its  law  of  evolution 
is  ffiven  in  the  principle  of  negation,  which  is 
real  and  logical  both  (identity  of  metaphysics 
and  logic).    God  is  this  absolute  spirit  in  this 

Srocess.  This  spirit  becomes  obiective  to  itself 
1  nature,  and  returns  to  itself  through  the  hu- 
man spirit ;  God  comes  to  self-consciousness  in 
man.  All  reality  is  such  only  as  it  is  an  ele- 
ment in  this  process  of  deity.  **  The  develop- 
ment of  God  in  himself  has  the  same  logical 
necessity  with  the  development  of  the  universe ; 
and  the  latter  is  so  far  a i vine  as  it  is  at  everv 
•  stage  the  development  of  the  Divine  Being.^' 
In  this  vast  process  of  being,  every  thing  is 
involved  and  included ;  there  is  a  logical  (i^) 
necessity  of  self-development  inherent  in  the 
divine  idea.  Sin  is  a  negation,  a  perpetually 
vanishing  factor.  "The  real  is  the  rational; 
the  rational  is  reaL''  The  incarnation  is  the 
^neric  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  found 
m  the  race  as  a  whole.  The  Trinity  is  this 
miiversal  process.  Immortality  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  absolute  spirit  The  absolute  spirit 
knows  itself  in  man ;  man  knows  the  absolute, 
and  in  that  absolute  knows  his  inmost  self: 
individual  exbtences  rise  and  faU,  the  eternal 

Erocess  alone  abides  for  evermore. — ^Thus  the 
istorical  development  of  pantheism  shows  that 
it  was  the  product  of  religious  imagination  in 
the  Orient ;  that  it  was  abstract  with  Uie  Greeks, 
and  physical  with  the  Roman  stoics;  was  couch- 
ed in  the  mysticism  of  medieeval  times ;  be- 
came ontological  in  Spinoza;  ethical  and  sub- 
jective in  Ficbte ;  objective,  identifying  the 
real  and  ideal,  in  Schelling ;  and  attained  its 
consammation  in  the  dialectical  processes  of 
the  Hegelian  metaphysics.  In  some  modem 
speculations,  there  have  also  been  attempts  to 
establbh  a  materialistic  pantheism ;  but  a  self- 
contradiction  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  posi- 
tion that  matter  can  be  absolute  or  infinite. 

PANTHEON  (Gr.  nav,  all,  and  itos,  a  god), 
literally,  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  or 
in  which  the  worship  of  many  gods  was  con- 
dacted.  The  most  famous  structure  of  this 
kind  known  to  ancient  or  modem  times  is  that 
in  Rome,  erected  by  M.  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  26  B.  0.,  and  consecrated  in  608 
by  Boni&oe  IV.  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Martyres,  but 
which  is  still  generally  called  the  Pantheon. 
It  stands  in  a  piazza  between  the  Corso  and 
the  Piazza  Navona,  near  the  centre  of  the  an- 
cient Campus  Martins,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  19  centuries  U  the  best  preserved  of  the 
monaments  of  ancient  Rome.  Pliny  ranked  it 
among  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  In 
shape  it  is  a  rotunda,  148  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
moonted  by  a  dome,  the  grandest  in  existence, 
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and  of  which  the  summit  b  148  feet  above  the 
pavement.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  a  cir- 
cular opening  28  feet  in  diameter  by  which  the 
building  is  lighted.  (See  Dome.)  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Pantheon,  however, 
is  its  Corinthian  portico,  110  feet  in  length  by 
44  in  depth,  composed  of  16  granite  columns, 
with  marble  capitals  and  bases,  disposed  in  a 
triple  row,  each  column  being  46^  feet  high 
and  5  feet  in  diameter.  These  columns  sup- 
port a  pediment,  the  bronze  roof  of  which  was 
removed  by  the  emperor  Oonstantius  H.  and 
Pope  Urban  VHI.  Forsyth  pronounces  this 
portico  **  more  than  faulUess ;  it  is  positively 
the  most  sublime  result  that  was  ever  produced 
by  so  little  architecture**  ("  Remarks  on  Anti- 
quities, Arts,  &c.,  in  Italy,'*  London,  1818) ;  and 
Ferguson,  while  alluding  to  the  incongruity  of 
attaching  a  portico  to  a  rotunda,  says  the  for- 
mer is  "  pernaps  the  most  satisfactorv  example 
of  its  class**  (*^  Handbook  of  Architecture**), 
an  opinion  in  which  most  authors  who  have 
described  the  building  coincide.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  Pantheon,  such  as  the  bronze 
doors,  the  niches  and  cediculm^  the  marble  cor- 
nice and  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior, 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  give  an  ade- 
auate  idea  of  the  original  splendor  of  the  edi- 
nce.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze  of  the  por- 
tico shows  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in 
his  8d  consulate,  while  another  below  records 
repairs  by  the  emperors  Se^timius  Severus  and 
Oaracalla.  The  solidity  of  its  constraction  and 
its  early  conversion  into  a  Christian  church 
doubtless  account  for  its  excellent  preservation 
at  the  present  day.  Some  architects  have  im- 
agined tiiat  it  was  originally  intended  and  used 
as  a  bath ;  but  passages  in  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient authors,  in  which  it  is  styled  a  tenwlum 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
images  of  many  gods,  sufficiently  refhte  this 
notion.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Raphael,  An- 
nibale  Carracci,  and  other  celebrated  painters. 
PANTHER  (felisparduiy  linn.),  a  large  Af- 
rican spotted  cat,  considered  by  Temmind^  and 
most  modem  naturalists  as  a  variety  of  the 
leopard  (F,  leopardtUj  Linn.,  or  L,  corttic, 
Gray"),  but  regarded  by  Cuvier,  Hamilton 
Smith,  and  others,  as  a  true  species.  Skins  of 
all  the  spotted  cats  vacy  so  much,  even  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  animal  being  unlike, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  on  the  identity 
or  non-identity  of  these  two  animals ;  travellers 
and  fhrriers  consider  them  the  same,  and  nat- 
uralists have  been  too  ready  to  follow  their 
opinion.  The  description  of  the  panther  by 
Linnffius  \b  factitious,  and  does  not  apply  to 
any  species  of  the  genus ;  others  of  the  older 
naturalists  confound  this  animal  with  the  Ja- 
guar {F,  anea)  of  South  America,  sometimes 
called  the  American  panther.  Coder  gives 
them  as  separate,  this  animal  being  the  parda- 
lit  of  the  Greeks  and  the  panthera  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  says  if  any  leopard  was  by  them 
confounded  with  it,  it  was  the  cheetah  or 
hunting  leopard  (F.  jubata).    If  not  distinct 
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species,  the  panther  and  leopard  are  very 
marked  varieties;  the  former  is  a  more  power- 
ful animal,  darker  colored,  with  the  crowded 
markings  arranged  with  considerable  regulari- 
ty, and  the  tidl  longer  in  proportion ;  H.  Smith 
describes  one  as  5f  feet  long  withoat  the  tail, 
and  2|  feet  high  at  the  shonlder ;  of  a  bnff  yel- 
low color,  approaching  to  ochrey  on  the  back 
and  sides,  ana  wiUi  no  white  anywhere ;  with 
7  vertical  rows  of  imperfect  dark  rings  on  the 
sides,  each  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  5  or  6 
simple  spots,  darkest  within  the  rings,  descend- 
ing even  to  the  knees;  the  tail  spotted  to  the 
end,  and  a  narrow  black  bar  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat;  in  the  leopard  the  ranges 
are  more  numerous  and  the  spots  smaller. 
This  is  probably  the  animal  so  abundantly  sup- 

glied  to  the  public  spectacles  of  ancient  Home, 
undreds  having  been  exhibited  together.  The 
panther  is  less  conmion  than  the  leopard,  and 
confined  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  Africa ;  it 
prefers  thick  coverts,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller 
mammals  like  deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  monkeys, 
and  wild  and  domesticated  fowls;  it  is  an  ex- 
pert climber  and  very  active;  it  is  readily 
tamed;  the  female  is  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
young  are  bom  blind.  The  panther  of  South 
America  is  Uie  Jaguar,  and  of  North  America 
the  cougar.  (See  Leopard.) 
PANTIOAPiEUM.  See  Kebtoh. 
PANTOGRAPH  (Gr.  nap,  all,  and  ypo^ 
to  write),  an  instrument  designed  for  copymg 
maps  and  plans,  either  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  original,  or  one  larger  or  smaller.  It  con- 
sists of  4  rods  Jointed  together,  forming  a 
rhombic  figure,  which  is  set  upon  casters,  so  as 
to  be  moved  freely  over  the  pi^r  upon  which 
it  is  placed.  One  point  in  the  plane  of  the  in- 
strument being  made  the  centre  of  motion,  a 
tracer  is  dam]^  at  another  point,  which  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  hand  over  the  lines  that  are 
to  be  copied.  This  is  done  by  a  pencil  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  rods  at  any  desired  point  for 
the  scale  required,  so  that  as  the  tracer  is 
moved  in  any  direction  the  pencil  shall  make 
similar  movements.  An  exact  description  of 
the  instrument  reauires  reference  to  figures. 
Another  form  of  tne  instrument,  invented  by 
Profl  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  and  called  by  him 
the  eidoffraph  (Gr.  ndoy,  image),  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  form  of  the  pantograph  in  the  pre- 
cision and  beauty  of  its  application.  In  prac- 
tice its  action  is  so  correct  that  the  outline  of  a 
figure  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  it  to  an  al- 
most microscopic  minuteness  with  an  accuracy 
which  defies  the  most  critical  examination  to 
detect  an  error.  For  a  description  of  the  in- 
strument, see  *^  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'' 
"Practical  Geometry,"  by  Thomas  Bradley, 
59. — ^The  panU^raph  was  first  described 
>y  Ohristopher  Scneiner  in  a  tract  entitled 
Pantographia^  seu  An  Delineandi,  &c.  (Rome, 
1681).  In  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  was  an 
improved  instrument  of  IC.  Gavard,  by  which 
tracings  of  maps  were  made  upon  a  greatly  re- 
duced scale  wkh  extreme  delicacy.    A  map  of 
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France  was  thus  produced,  diowiag  tine  6t^t^ 
ments  within  two  inches  square.  If  ^mmI, 
figures  can  be  copied  by  the  ^UB^o^ngf^  m  re- 
verse. 

PANTOICnCE  (Gr.  iror,  alU  and  ^«^mw  to 
imitate),  originally  an  actor  who  trptmni  If 
gestures,  movement^  and  attitndeii  mwmj  f*- 
rietv  of  action  and  character ;  and  hnet  m 
modern  times  a  theatrical  perfbrnunoe  k  vttd 
the  action  is  represented  by  (, 
out  the  use  of  words.  Pantomimic 
ments  were  common  among  the  \ 
and  Romans,  and  by  the  latter  were  1 
great  perfection  about  the  time  < 
whom  or  to  the  great  artisU  who  1 
his  reign  their  inventioo  has  bo8e__ 
ascribed.  The  Roman  pantomime,  hi  hh  4ib 
and  manner  of  acting,  very  doedy 
the  modem  ballet  dancer,  regohuiiig  Us  i 
ments  by  the  accompaniment  of  i 
ments,  especially  of  the  flnte^  end  i 
of  nearly  every  part  of  his  hody,  exespt  to 
face,  which  was  covered  by  a  maok*  to  wsfnm 
the  action  of  the  piece.  8o  popeior  £4  tAe  art 
become  in  the  time  of  Angufltse  thM  hm  wm- 
cesser,  Tiberius,  was  conatremed  t»  Anoa- 
tenance  it  by  imperial  decreesL    CVyifs  tmi 

Nero,  however,  patronized  the  f  ^ ' '*^- 

latter  frequently  acting  ea  oas; 
forth  to  the  btest  period  of  the 
performances  enjoyed  a  hi^  degree' «f 
Mythological  love  stories,  freqoeBily  ef  %,  Wed 
character,  were  favorite  sabjecta  ta  them  ea- 
tertainments,  and  oocasioDally  e  aocac  frsKa 
Greek  drama,  or  the  drama  itaeU^  was  wAmOaL 
each  representation  beinff  besed  spoe  e  tmk 
called  the  eantitum^  which  was  asoig  by  a  cto> 
rus  in  the  background.  Womeo  were  wL  fca 
prohibited  fh>m  publicly  perfbrmiag  m  pa^ 
mimes,  but  subsequently  they  acted  aa  aadL 
not  scrupling  on  occasions  to  appear 
and  the  effect  of  such  spectadee,  m  < — 
with  the  indecent  sulijects 
madverted  upon  with  severity  by  Ji 
his  satires.  The  early  ChiistiaB 
denounced  pantomimic  perfonnaaoe*  ■■  ik» 
school  of  vice  and  licentioosoeaa.  fa.  Smij 
pantomimic  dances  were  called  j^bll  — ^ 
whence  perhaps  the  modem  worda  bafl  ml 
ballet  The  term  pantomime  is  : 
ly  applied  to  a  performanoa  of  a  hi 
character,  not  necessarily  indiRfiaf 
in  which  feats  of  strength,  ag&y, 
main,  Aks.,  are  represent^  and  the 
conducted  in  dumb  show  by  oertaia 
and  conventional  persona^  of  Itafi^  acT^ 
entitled  Harlequin,  Oolombue,  Pawtahirek  Aa. 
with  the  ordinary  stage  anotasrffiis  la  tm 
London  theatres  the  Christmas  paatam^ss  «• 
a  favorite  annual  amusement  of  a  barloKV 
eharacter,  produced  with  aplenfid  sisasi?  mA 
dresses,  in  which  the  action  is  raniid  ea  If 
dancing,  gesticulation,  and  dialogve. 

PAOLl,  Pasquals,  a  Gorsieaa  pafirwi.  has 
at  or  near  Morosaglia  in  ITS^  died  ia  Loa 
Feb.  5,  1807.    In  his  early  youth  he  wij 
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the  straggles  of  his  ooontrymen,  under  his  fiiUier 
Gisctnto,  against  the  Grenoese  and  the  French, 
followed  his  exiled  parent  to  Naples  in  17d9, 
and  was  there  edocated.  After  completing  his 
studies,  he  obtained  an  acqniuntanoe  with  mili- 
tary tactics  by  serving  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
Gorsican  regiments  which  the  king  of  Naples 
had  formed  of  refusees  from  that  island.  In 
1755  his  fadier  sent  him  to  Corsica,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Olemente,  who  had  become  a 
Franciscan  friar;  and  both  eagerly  engaged 
in  the  contest  which  their  countrymen  were 
now  waging  against  the  Genoese.  The  best 
Gorsican  generals  had  been  carried  away,  and 
although  scarcely  29  years  old  and  entirely 
unknown  to  fame,  Pasquale  aspired  to  the  first 
rank.  His  self-confidence  and  eloquence,  aided 
by  his  brother's  intrigues,  won  the  day;  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  for  the  annual  magis- 
tracy, and  in  a  comuUa^  held  July  16,  was  of- 
fered the  supreme  conmiand  of  the  troops.  He 
modestly  inosted  upon  sharing  it  with  the  old 
Mario  Matra,  with  whom  however  he  soon 
quarrelled;  but  Hatrawas  killed  in  1757,  leav- 
ing him  without  a  rival.  He  immediately  sum- 
moned a  congulta^  procured  from  this  body  the 
confirmation  of  his  rank  as  general  for  life,  and, 
pursuing  the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  re- 
newed ardor,  beat  Uiem  back  from  the  interior 
of  the  island,  hemmed  them  in  within  a  few 
aeaports,  defeated  their  army  under  Grimaldi, 
and  organized  a  navy  that  seriously  interfered 
wit^  their  trade.  Having  at  last  for  a  while 
freed  his  country  of  intestine  and  foreign  war, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  civil  affairs,  and  im- 
proved the  system  of  government  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  establishment  of 
permanent  courts,  introducing  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  regulating  the  coinage, 
encouraging  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  promoting  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  instituting  a  national  printing 
press,  and  opening  a  university  at  Oorte.  He 
invited  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  Corsica,  requesting 
him  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  repub- 
lic, in  conformity  with  the  principles  expound- 
ed in  his  Contrat  ioeialy  but  this  project  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  In  1765  he  was  visited 
bj  BoswcU,  whose  Journal,  published  in  1768, 
contributed  much  to  his  European  reputation. 
Tlie  Genoese  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of 
reconquering  the  island;  in  1767  they  entered 
into  a  contract  with  France  to  garrison  the  sea- 
ports for  4  years  in  acquittance  of  a  debt  to  the 
republic ;  but  their  plans  were  baffled  by  Paoh, 
who  not  only  repelled  them,  but  captured  the 
ifiland  of  Oapnga.  Being  disheartened,  they 
sold  tiieir  right  to  the  French,  and  another  and 
more  terrible  conflict  commenced.  At  first  Paoli 
Bocceeded  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  in- 
vaders under  Marbeuf  and  Chauvelin,  and  he 
oven  routed  them  at  San  Nicolao  and  at  Borgo, 
forcing  them  to  seek  refoge  within  the  wiols 
of  Bastia.  But  in  1769  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
iinder  Count  de  Yaux,  landed  in  the  idand,  and 
Boon  completely  subdued  it,  Paoli  left  his  coun- 


try in  despair  and  sailed  for  Leghorn,  whence  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  finally  to  England.  There 
he  received  a  pension  of  £1,200,  and  lived  for 
20  years.  The  constituent  assembly  of  France 
having  allowed  the  Corsican  exiles  to  return 
home,  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris,  and,  being  intro- 
duced to  the  king  by  Lafayette,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  the  military  governorship  of  Cor- 
sica. When  the  island  was  formed  into  a  de- 
partment, he  held  the  presidency  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  was  elected  commander  of  Uie 
national  guard.  But  the  lawless  and  sanguin- 
ary proceedings  of  the  convention  soon  estrang- 
ed and  shocked  him ;  and,  instigated  by  Great 
Britain,  he  organized  a  new  rebellion,  and  was 
elected  in  June,  1798,  ^neralissimo  and  presi- 
dent of  a  eonauUa  which  met  at  Corte.  The 
French  garrisons  were  driven  from  the  island ; 
English  troops  were  landed  there,  "and  George 
in.  was  proclaimed  *^  king  of  Corsica."  Paoli, 
however,  was  disappointed  in  the  treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  English,  and  the 
viceroyalty  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  was 
given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot.  When,  two  years 
later  (Oct.  1796),  the  island  was  retaken  by  an 
expedition  sent  from  Leghorn  by  order  of  Bona- 
parte, the  exiled  patriot  removed  to  l^gland, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  near 
London.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  to  establish  schools  in  Corsica. — 
Clsmente,  a  Corsican  patriot,  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Bostino  in  1715,  died 
there  in  1798.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  Corsican  war  of  independence  against  the 
Genoese  and  French.  After  the  battle  of  Ponte 
Kuovo  he  retired  to  a  convent  near  Yallom- 
brosa,  and  there  remained  20  years.  When 
an  old  man  he  went  back  to  Corsica,  but  died 
soon  afterward. 

PAOLO,  Fba,  or  Paolo  Sabpi.    Bee  Sabpi. 

PAOLO  GIOVIO.    See  Giovio. 

PAPA,  a  town  of  S.  W.  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Vesrpr^m,  26  m.  N.  W.  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  principal  range  of  the  Bakony;  pop. 
16,000,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  is  situated  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  river  Marczal,  and  contains 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  famUy  of  the  Esters 
hdzys,  several  churches,  synagogues,  convents, 
and  hospitals,  and  various  important  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  neighboring  country 
produces  wine.  The  principal  manuuctures  of 
the  town  are  cloth,  paper,  and  stone  ware. 

PAPA  VERONESE.    See  Oaouaw. 

PAPACY.    See  Pops. 

PAPAL  STATES,  or  States  op  the  Chitbgh 
(It.  Stati  Pontifiei,  or  Stati  deUa  Chie$a),  an 
independent  state  of  central  Italy,  subject  to 
the  pope.  Within  the  last  year  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  transfer  of  large  portions  of  terri- 
tory to  Sardinia,  but  in  the  present  unsettied 
condition  of  Italian  afiairs  it  will  be  convenient 
to  treat  of  it  as  it  existed  in  1859.  In  this 
point  of  view  it  extends  from  lat  41"  15'  to  45** 
N.,  and  from  long.  10*  50'  to  13*  55'  K,  and 
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is  bounded  N.  bj  Yenetia,  E.  by  tbe  Adriatic, 
8.  and  8.  E.  by  Naples,  8.  W.  by  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  and  W.  and  K  W.  by  Tnsoany  and 
Modena.  Beside  the  compact  territory  thna 
described,  it  includes  the  delegation  of  Bene- 
Tcnto,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan 
prorince  of  Principato  Ulteriore,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Pontecorvo,  enclosed  by  the  Nd^U- 
tan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Its  greatest 
length  is  280  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to 
Monte  Circello,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Anconato0ivitayecchia,140nL  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  it  is  divided  into  a  comarca 
including  Rome  and  the  Agro  Bomano,  which 
is  governed  by  a  cardinal  styled  president;  6 
legations,  generally  placed  under  a  cardinal 
legate;  and  18  deflations  governed  by  infe- 
rior prelates.  These,  with  their  area  and  pop- 
iQation  in  1858,  are  as  follows : 
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15,889 

8.194.668 

The  legations  of  Bologna^  Ferrara,  Forli,  and 
Ravenna  constitute  the  district  known  as  the 
Bomagna;  Spoleto  and  Perugia  are  common- 
ly caUed  by  the  ancient  name  of  Umbria; 
and  tiie  delegations  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fer- 
mo,  and  Ascoli  are  known  as  tbe  Marches. 
The  word  inarch  (It.  marea)  is  an  old  term  de- 
noting a  frontier  territory  governed  generally 
by  a  marquis,  and  these  4  delegations  formerly 
constituted  the  inarch  of  Ancona,  the  8.  part 
of  which  (Fermo  and  Ascoli)  was  afterward 
erected  into  a  separate  inarch  under  the  name 
of  Fermo.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Rome,  the  capital,  Bol^^na,  Ancona,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Smigaglia,  ^lenza,  lesi,  Perugia, 
Benevento,  Pesaro,  Macerata,  Rimini,  Fano, 
Forli,  and  Fermo.— The  coast  line  of  the  Papal 
States,  comprising  about  160  m.  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  210  on  the  Adriatic,  is  in  nearly 
all  places  low  and  often  marshy.  On  the  Medi- 
terranean side  the  only  coast  town  N.  of  the 
Tiber  is  Oivita  Veochia,  the  port  of  Rome. 
About  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  the  land  is  not 
easfly  disUngnishable  fh>m  the  sea,  and  the  ap- 
proach is  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the 
prevalence  of  thick  fogs.    8.  of  Uie  Tiber  the 
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seaboard  presents  tlie  ■■»•  Ml 
until  a  projecting  headland,  mte 
large  moles  run  oot  into  Um  «a» 
site  of  Porto  d'Anrio,  Um 
which  in  the  time  of  Nero 
but  is  now  accesiible  onlj  by 
plan  has  been  adopted  t^  the 
restorioff  the  harbor  and  < 
way  witn  Rome.    The  vicbilty 
interesting  ruins.    The 
marshes  begin  here  and  extend  tp 
eello  (anc.  Promontoriom  CSraaoa), 
perpendicular  mass  of  limettotia.    Ti 
10  UL  farther  8.,  on  the  NffwHfi  ftfia 
Its  harbor,  once  of  oooaiderBbla  mil>>  \m^ 
choked  up,  but  was  reooBfltracicd  Vy  Hp 
PiusYL    OntheAdriatioaidvtlMahmMfiS^ 
ward  from  the  river  Tronto,  wkic^  aavfea* 
boundary  with  Kaplea,  is  loW  aad  msaig^  ta 
diversified  with  several  sDiaU  TiTlafra  »  ir» 
the  promontories  of  Monte  CSx^mo  mA  Himi 
Oomero,  between  which  lies  ^^"trm,  ika  hm 
Italian  port  on  the  Adriatie.    Ut  nmt  hm 
rises  somewhat,  but  there  b  no  ^oodaaifcia^ 
ft'om  Ancona  to  Rimini,  a  iliiianiM  wi  SA  m 
About  12  m.  further  N.  is  tbe  ^^mg^amm^ 
Oesenatico,  where  a  new  harbor  hm  tefr  bMS 
built;  and  beyond  that  ia  the  ^hA  «f  de 
river  Montone,  on  whioh^  5  m.  twm  tfe  ae, 
stands  the  decayed  commercial  city  «f  teona. 
The  remainder  of  tbe  ooeat  is  Bosiy  a^irt 
marsh,  and  about  the  deha  otf"  the  Pa«  tb*  & 
branch  of  which  forms  the  VcnsCiai  froma; 
extennve  dikes  are  bnilt. — Tbe  bm*  «rikni 
natural  feature  of  the  Papal  Statca  is  te  ^ 
tral  ridge  of  the  Anenninea,  wbi^  ^ter  ten- 
ing  the  boundary  between  l^fti^g**  mi  T» 
cany,  runs  parallel  with  tbe  rnaat,  in  a  5  S 
W.  and  8.  8.  £.  direoti<m,  aepnrat^  Tskn 
and  the  Marches  from  the  fTampeffi  S. 
On  both  sides  it  sends  off  m 
tions.     Those  on  the  K  extend  in  panM 
ridges  toward  the  Adriatic^  a  dlif— ns  o£  a»« 
40  m.,  enclosing  fine  raUeya  throegb  «ttA 
flow  numerous  wort  and  rafnd  aCreaiM.  I^b 
on  the  W.  reach  in  a  few  plaoea  ^  &r  as  Oi 
descent  on  this  side  ia  nm^  hm 


sea,  but  the 

regular  than  on  the  other.    The  < 

Perugia,  near  the  point  where  the . 

enter  the  Pai>al  States  firom  Tnananj ,  m  ■  V^ 

tiful  hilly  region  scarcely  sorpnaaed  ij  mjf^ 

of  Italy.    A  broad  and  fertile  Talk(y,  ia  vWh 

lie  Foligno  and  Spoleto,  and  the 

of  Temi  separate  it  from  the 

land  of  Rieti,  at  the  foot  of  wbidi  1m  Ha 

marshy  and  unhealthy  rimpajiia     Tb«e  ais 

several  isolated  tnonntaina  on  tide  Mm  «f  i^ 

great  range,  of  which  the  ] 

Monte  Ounino,  near  Viteriw;    Mc 

Oreste  (anc.  BoracteX  a  maas  of 


limestone  2,250  feet  hi^  risins  ftam 
of  the  Oampagna;  and  the  Taenia 
Albano,  whose  principal  peak,  Monte 
an  elevation  <n  9,180  fbeC,  also  in  ^ 
pagna.  The  Apenninea  here  bafe  a  aai 
height  of  about  a,000  feet ;  Ihty  are  Wm 
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barren  except  on  their  lower  slopes.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  Papal  States  is  the  Tiber, 
which  rises  in  Tuscany  among  the  Apennines, 
and,  ^ter  passing  Perugia  and  flowing  through 
Borne,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
bj  two  months.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  to 
Rome,  a  distance  of  about  24  m.,  and  by  small 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  its  principal  affluent  the 
Nera,  70  m.  further.  The  Nera  (Nar)  has  its 
source  in  the  Apennines  above  Norcia ;  it  is  70 
m.  long.  The  flora,  Palidoro,  and  Andseno, 
which  fiill  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Po,  Montone,  Savio,  Uso  (believed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Rubicon),  Ohienti,Metauro  (Me- 
taurus),  Tenna,  and  Tronto,  which  fall  into 
the  Adriatic,  are  the  principal  other  rivers. 
The  lake  of  Peruffia,  or  Trasimeno  ^hrasyme- 
nus),  is  celebrated  for  Hannibal^s  victory  over 
the  Romans,  217  B.  0.  Beside  the  lakes  of 
Bolsena  (Vulrinius),  Bracciano  (Sabatinus),  Al- 
bano,  and  Kemi,  the  chief  inland  bodies  of  wa- 
ter are  the  lakes  of  Fogliana,  Monaco,  Crapo- 
lace,  and  Saressa  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
the  Yalli  di  Comacchio,  in  the  N.  £.  part  near 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  which  is  properly  a  vast 
swamp  flooded  by  the  sea. — ^The  soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  ^e  Papal  States  is  extremely 
fertile.  Some  of  the  higher  mountain  lands  are 
nearly  or  quite  barren,  and  oUiers  are  adapted 
rather  to  pasturage  than  tillage;  these  latter 
are  generally  occupied  by  large  flocks  and 
herds.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  surface 
18  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  marshes 
have  been  rendered  fruitful  by  draining,  es- 
pecially the  Pontine  marshes,  which  were  par- 
tially reclaimed  by  Pius  VI.  No  labor  of 
drainage  or  cultivation,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  them  healthy,  and  their  malari- 
ous influence  extends  even  to  the  neighboring 
dry  country.  Fevers  and  agues  are  very  preva- 
lent here,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  on  the  plain  of  Rimini.  (See  Maremmb.) 
The  climate  is  mild  in  the  S.  districts,  being 
tempered  by  sea  breezes,  and  nothing  but  the 
deadly  atmosphere  prevents  the  Oampagna 
from  being  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  regions 
in  the  world.  Violent  siroccos,  however,  are 
sometimes  felt  on  the  coast.  The  northern 
provinces,  lying  beyond  the  Apennines,  and 
expdtoed  to  the  influence  of  the  snow-covered 
Alps,  experience  very  cold  winters,  and  the 
Apennines  themselves  are  covered  with  snow 
f^om  October  to  April.  At  Rome  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  60.4*^  F. ;  of  the  hot- 
test month  76°,  and  of  the  coldest  month  45°. 
The  geological  features  of  the  Papal  States  are 
not  particularly  interesting.  The  whole  N.  £. 
portion  consists  of  low  flats,  forming  a  continu- 
ation of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  S.  of  Rimini, 
as  far  as  the  Neapolitan  territory,  a  belt  of  ter- 
tiary strata,  composed  principally  of  travertine, 
mndstones,  and  marls,  extends  idong  the  Adri- 
atic. W.  of  it  lies  a  belt  of  upper  secondary 
rocks,  such  as  chalk  and  other  colcareoua  for- 
inations,  and  W.  of  this  again  occurs  a  large 
deposit  of  Jura  limestone.    Separated  from  tms 


tract  by  a  narrow  tertiary  zone  is  the  volcanic 
region  which  stretches  from  Ac<^uapendente  in 
the  N.  to  the  S.  of  Velletri,  and  in  some  places 
extends  as  far  W.  as  the  Mediterranean.  Ba- 
salt, tufa,  and  trachyte  are  the  rocks  chiefly 
found  in  this  district  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast  the  Jura  limestone  again 
appears,  and  sedimentary  and  cretaceous  rc^s. 
tertiary  and  travertine  marls,  or  diluvial  ana 
alluvial  deposits  prevfdl  in  other  places.  No 
minerals  have  been  found  in  any  considerable 
quantities  except  iron  and  alum.  Sulphur, 
saltpetre,  rock  salt,  marbles,  pozzuolana,  bitu- 
men, alabaster,  gypsum,  chalk,  coal,  fiillera' 
earth,  potters'  day,  garnets,  and  rock  crystals 
are  the  other  most  important  mineral  products. 
Sulphur  springs  and  various  kinds  of  mineral 
springs  are  abundant.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  hemp,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  rice,  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton,  beside  the  orange,  citron,  pomegran- 
ate, and  other  fruits.  The  most  valuable  trees 
are  the  mulberry,  which  is  cultivated  with  con- 
siderable care,  the  olive,  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine, 
and  cork.  Chestnuts  are  important  articles  of 
food.  The  forests  are  chiefly  on  the  Apen- 
nines. Homed  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  are 
very  numerous  and  particularly  flne.  Horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  are  abundant,  and  wild 
boars  range  in  great  numbers  through  the  Pon- 
tine maruies.  The  lakes  and  rivers  contain 
excellent  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
also  in  the  Adriatic,  but  they  are  not  prosecuted 
with  industry. — ^The  inhabitants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  10,000  Jews  found  chiefly  at 
Rome  and  Ancona,  are  principidly  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  they  have  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  gay,  cheerful,  hand- 
some, and  wdl  proportioned.  Even  the  lowest 
classes  display  none  of  that  rudeness  and  stu- 
pidity which  are  so  often  noticed  in  persons 
of  the  same  rank  elsewhere.  They  have  quick 
understandings  and  a  lively  fancy.  Keenly 
sensible  of  the  beautify  or  grand,  they  make 
pleasure  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  delight 
m  music  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Their  vices 
are  such  as  naturally  spring  from  a  warm  tem- 
perament and  a  susceptibility  to  nsthetic  enjoy- 
ments. They  are  irritable,  passionate.  Jealous, 
and  revengefuL  An  irresistible  propensity  to 
idleness  seems  to  pervade  all  classes^  and  the 
beggars  are  notorious  for  their  multitude  and 
perseverance. — Agriculture  is  pursued  with  lit- 
tle skill  and  less  industry.  The  lands  are  gen- 
erally owned  by  great  proprietors,  and  either 
farmed  in  large  estates  or  leased  in  small  parceb 
to  the  peasantry.  The  present  ^pe  has  done 
much  K>r  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  duty  of  land  owners  to  give  em- 
ployment to  as  many  laborers  as  can  profitably 
work  their  estates.  Agricultural  societies,  wiu 
e^ibitions  and  prizes,  have  been  established  in 
many  cities,  ana  that  of  Bologna  publishes  its 
transactions.  The  government  also  supports 
professorships  of  agriculture  in  the  university  of 
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Bologna  and  other  places.  The  extent  of  ara- 
Ue  land  lying  uncnltiyated  was  ascertained  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  abont  y^  of  the  entire  snr- 
fiKse.  Five  sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The 
mann&ctures  are  not  of  much  importance. 
Woollens,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  are  made  at 
▼arious  towns;  silks  of  the  finest  quality  at 
Rome  and  Bologna;  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  leather  at  Ancona,  Bologna,  Pesaro, 
and  SinigagUa;  smelting  furnaces  are  in  opera- 
tion at  Bracciano,  Oamno,  and  Oonca;  plate 
glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  rope  in  the  K. 
provinces,  and  cotton  to  some  extent  at  Rome, 
^e  refining  of  sulphur  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  Among  the  other  manufactures 
are  paper,  alum,  vitriol,  artificial  flowers,  wax 
candles,  soap,  hats,  catgut,  licorice,  reflned  su- 
gar, and  stone  ware.  The  exports  consist  of 
most  of  the  articles  above  named,  with  tho  ad- 
dition of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  grain,  rice, 
wool,  hemp,  animals,  timber,  &c.  The  exports 
of  hemp  in  1856  amounted  to  $3,203,851,  and 
in  1857  to  $2,897,582,  and  those  of  raw  silk  in 
1856  to  $1,298,193,  and  in  1857  to  $962,150. 
The  principal  imports  ore  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  manu&ctures,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
maize,  cofiee,  sugar,  salted  flsh,  and  tobacco. 
The  principal  oonmiercial  port  !s  Anoona  on 
the  Adriatic  The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1856, 
1857,  and  1858,  expressed  in  scudi,  die  scudo 
being  equal  to  $1.04.6 : 
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19.«T,48« 
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The  movements  of  shipping  for  the  same  period 
were  as  follows : 
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7,691 
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In  1859  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  as 
follows : 
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iBtotwd. 

a««r«i. 

VMWb. 

r^mmt*. 

\mmh. 

TomBf, 

AdrisUc 

9,1M 

169,656 
858,189 

8,815 

169,665 
857,785 

ToUl 

^489 

687,847 

0,480      527,450 

The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  $10,080,000 
and  the  exports  $9,864,000.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  Papal  States  on  Jan.  1,  1860, 
amounted  to  1,969  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  37,125  tons.  Of  these,  1,671  (ton- 
nage 82,467)  were  owned  at  ports  on  the  Adri- 
atic, and  298  (tonnage  4,658)  at  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  crews  numbered  10,666 
men.  The  trade  of  the  Papal  States  is  chiefly 
with  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway, 
and  the  various  parts  of  Italy;  there  is  very 
little  with  the  United  States.— The  most  im- 


portant public  works  reeendx 
the  government  are  the  enlnpiiir  i 
ing  of  a  number  of  porta,  the  rnrati 
telegraphic  oommunicatkm  bstveea  ] 
its  K.  and  S.  fttmtiers,  and  the  < 
of  a  system  of  railways.  The  ti&a  1 
to  Frascati,  which  is  now  open,  is  i 
connect  at  Ceprano  with  one  az! 
Naples.  Another  from  Rome  to  CmtaW 
chia  is  completed,  and  a  third,  from  SoBt  to 
Bologna,  is  building.  linee  frtn  Ciriu  T» 
chia  to  the  frontiers  of  TBeoaay,  fron  1^ 
logna  to  Forrara,  from  BoIogiM  to  th*  h« 
boundary,  and  frt>m  Forli  to  BevcnHi  hm 
been  projected.  There  are  maay  aaA^ 
oommon  roads,  the  most  lemeritaM*  of  vhiiA 
is  the  Via  Flaminia  Lanretaiift  aiong  tht  AU» 
tic,  supported  by  immense  worits  and  < 
the  Metanro  by  a  long  aiid  splee 
The  magnifloent  viadocta  between . 
(Jenzano  are  also  deserring  of  acMtioe.  1W 
marshes  of  Ostia  and  the  FniTaieaM  ulijil^a 
been  thoroughly  drained  by  ^Umm  pow.  mi 
the  great  Appian  way  has  beea  olmtL  Tfct 
education  of  the  lower  claasea  in  tfteBsasa 
states  is  imperfect,  though  ia  eeefc  etrnm/mB 
there  is  an  elementary  free  ackool  Ar  btys  m- 
der  the  superintendenoe  of  ths  pmrwk  fA^ 
and  in  eveiy  city  or  town  a  fne  gjaneH  «r 
lyceum.  Free  commonal  acboeh  for  fM  w 
conducted  by  religioiis  su  ~ 
higher  branches  of  female 
erally  taught  in  conveota.  In 
other  principal  cities  the  mrms  ef  tkm^  m 
gratuitous  education  are  abendaat.  The  ■■» 
of  educated  persons  in  Rome  is  ^timitmi  m  I 
in  6  of  the  whole  popolatioii.  la  Si^^riii 
1851  it  was  1  in  8|,  which  is  geoenlly  iif* 
ed  as  a  satis&ctory  proporticMu  Fer  ki|ksr 
studies  there  are  7  unireraitiee,  rit.  r  sS  Iva 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Urbino,  Maocrsta,  P—ilw 
and  Perugia,  having  all  the  asari  fiielfci 
Admission  to  these  institntiooe  is  free,  thssa^ 
charge  made  to  stodents  being  oa  taiEh^stf 
degrees ;  the  average  charge  Ibr  eaeb  dtya 
$20,  and  this  is  generally  remitted  m  «Mi« 
in  part  when  the  student  is  too  poor  le  paf  A 
Degrees  are  also  given  gratidtoasty  aa  i 
of  merit  The  number  of  •fai***^*^  alia 
the  universities  and  hiji^ier  ■■^■■^■■■iM  fa  i 
29,000.— The  esUbliahed  religioa  ia  the  1 
Catholic,  and  other  oreeds  are  hardy  tc 
According  to  the  last  census  the  Jews  i 
ed  9,287,  and  other  noa-CathoBea 
clergy  are  very  numerous.  The] 
alter  the  papacy  is  held  by  the  ql  _ 
rank  as  princes.  Their  mlahlisihed 
70,  but  there  are  sJways  several 

They  do  not  all  reside  in  the  PImI  Si 

Oabdin AL.)  There  are  9  arofab&o|ak  if  h^ 
ops,  16,905  secular  clergy,  and  SL,4lft  imi  •» 
longing  to  various  religioas  orderm.  TW  a^ 
ber  of  monasteries  is  aboot  1,800,  oiwmmmm 
600,  and  of  nuns  8,000«  Many  of  ths  iifa 
priests  are  extremely  poor,  bat  the  caava^ 
frequently   possess    valuable    propcny.— Ths 
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govemment  of  the  P&pal  Stateii  is  an  absolate 
electiye  monarchy.  The  pope  for  the  time 
being  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  a  vote  of 
f  being  required  to  elect;  but  until  the  time 
of  Nicnolas  II.  (1059)  he  was  elected  by  the 
whole  clergy  and  people.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  ministers,  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  state,  the  interior,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  war,  the  director-general 
of  police,  and  the  advocate-general  of  fiscal 
matters.  These  ministers  may  be  either  eccle- 
mastics  or  laymen.  At  the  present  time  the 
secretary  of  state  and  president  of  the  council 
is  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  all  the  others  except 
one  (Baron  Baldini)  have  the  title  of  "  prelate" 
(Mansignore),  which  gives  them  clerical  rank 
so  long  as  they  retain  office,  though  they  may 
not  be  in  orders.  Measures  proposed  in  the 
oonncU  of  ministers  are  afterward  referred  to 
the  council  of  state,  which  is  composed  of  a 
cardinal  president,  8  prelates,  and  9  lajrmen. 
In  many  cases  relating  to  administration  their 
jurisdiction  is  absolute,  but  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation their  vote  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
pope.  Financial  concerns  are  regulated  by  a 
third  council  called  the  cormilta  of  state  for 
the  finances,  and  consisting  of  a  cardinal  presi- 
dent, a  prelate  for  vice-president,  2  prelates 
and  3  laymen  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  22 
laymen  selected  by  the  pope  from  a  list  of 
candidates  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils. 
Each  province  is  governed  by  a  president,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  board  of  4  lay  councillors,  hav- 
ing a  decisive  vote  in  matters  of  local  finance 
and  taxes,  and  by  a  provincial  chamber  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  presidents  are  appointed  at 
Rome,  and  may  be  either  prelates  or  laymen. 
The  provincial  councillors  are  nominated  by 
the  municipal  or  communal  councils,  and  these 
are  chosen  by  the  electoral  body,  which  con- 
sists of  the  most  highly  taxed  inhabitants  of 
the  commune,  with  the  addition  of  those  who 
have  acquired  the  higher  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versities. The  communal  cojincil  appoints  the 
local  magistrates,  all  the  other  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  commune,  the  communal  attorney, 
receiver,  and  schoolmaster,  the  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  who  is  obliged  to  attend  the  poor 
gratis,  the  local  police,  &c.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  conducted  according  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  together  with  the  Motu  Pro- 
prio  of  Gregory  XVL,  1881.  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  pope  and  removable  at  pleas- 
ure. The  principal  tribunal  is  the  eorte  delta 
segnatura  at  Rome,  which  resembles  the  French 
court  of  cassation.  There  are  courts  of  appeal 
Sn  all  the  chief  cities,  civil  and  criminal  courts 
in  every  province,  tribunals  of  commerce  at 
Ancona  and  other  places,  magistrates*  courts  in 
the  communes,  and  bishops'  courts  for  trials 
between  ecclesiastics.  The  proceedings  are 
public  in  all  tribunals  except  the  eonMulta 
instituted  for  the  examination  of  political  of- 
fences. In  this  the  testimony  is  shown  to  the 
accused  in  writing,  and  he  is  not  confronted 


with  the  witnesses.  The  most  serious  defects 
of  the  judicial  system  are  vexatious  delays  and 
the  frequency  of  arrest  on  suspicion.  Oapital 
punishment  is  extremely  rare.  The  usual  pen- 
alties are  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  for  many  political  offences  banish- 
ment. In  1865  the  whole  number  of  laymen 
holding  office  under  govemment  was  6,854, 
with  salaries  amounting  to  1,499,729  scudi; 
and  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  including  179 
chaplains  of  prisons,  was  292,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  127,857  scudi.  The  military 
force,  June  80, 1860,  amounted  to  24,279  men, 
viz.:  20,265  infantry.  1,880 cavalry,  2,510  artil- 
lery, engineers,  invalids,  ^q.,  and  174  attached 
to  the  ministry,  stafiT,  ^c.  This  includes  the 
Irish  brigade  (950  infantry  and  a  battery  of 
artillery),  which  has  since  been  disbanded,  but 
does  not  mclude  8,400  men  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  were  re- 
ceived into  the  papal  service  in  Aug.  1860. 
The  French  army  of  occupation  maintained  in 
the  Papal  States  for  the  protection  of  the  holy 
see  amounted  in  1860  to  about  12,000  men  of 
all  arms.  The  navy  comprises  only  5  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  armament  of  25  guns.  The 
budget  for  1860  represents  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  as  follows : 
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The  sum  of  100,000  scudi  is  kept  back  eveiy 
year  as  a  sinking  fund,  so  that  the  total  deficit 
for  1860  is  666,021  scudi.    The  revenue  up  to 

1880  had  been  for  some  years  considerably 
more  than  the  expenditure.    The  revolution  of 

1881  produced  a  large  annual  deficit,  which  was 
gradually  reduced  to  850,000  scudi  in  1847. 
Tlie  revolution  of  the  next  two  years  raised  the 
deficiency  to  6,600,000  scudi,  and  it  was  again 
reduced  until  it  amounted  to  1,101,495  in  1855, 
777,660  in  1856,  and  552,802  in  1867.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  42,066  in  1858  and  88,507  in 
1859.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  65,006,198 
scudi  in  1865, 64,288,749  in  1857, 66,471,274  in 
1868,  and  about  77,000,000  in  1859.  Of  the 
debt  in  1858,  28,875,000  scudi  consisted  of 
foreign  loans,  84,201,240  of  the  permanent  in- 
terior debt  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder 
of  floating  liabilities.  The  average  rate  of  tax- 
ation, reckoning  all  sources  of  revenue,  is  about 
$4.72  to  each  inhabitant ;  in  the  United  States 
it  is  less  than  $8,  in  France  nearly  $10,  and  in 
Great  Britain  $11.70.— The  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope  is  involved  in 
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oonaderable  obscurity,  but  it  seems  probaUe 
that  it  grew  up  imperceptibly  out  of  his  spirit- 
ual aatnority,  and  was  confirmed  by,  if  not 
based  npon,  the  free  choice  of  his  snl^ects. 
About  the  tame  of  Oonstantine  some  l^ded 
poasessions  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
see  of  Rome  which  partook  of  the  natnre  of 
principalities.  By  the  time  of  Leo  the  Icono- 
clast and  Gregory  II.  (726)  the  power  of  the 
popes,  who  occupied  a  dangerous  station  among 
the  barbarians  of  the  West,  while  the  empe- 
rors, to  whom  they  still  professed  subjection, 
held  their  court  at  Constantinople,  had  acquired 
no  slight  importance.  **  Their  popular  elec- 
tion," says  Gibbon,  "endeared  them  to  the 
Bcunans;  the  pubHo  and  private  indigence 
was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue;  and 
the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com- 
pelled them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city."  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Lombards,  who,  after  capturing 
Ravenna,  the  seat  of  the  exarch  or  imperial 
viceregent,  finally  laid  siege  to  Rome  itself  in 
741,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
to  take  any  measures  for  the  protection  of 
their  Italian  subjects,  compelled  the  pope  to 
look  elsewhere  for  help.  Gregory  m.  accord- 
ingly sent  an  embassy  to  Oharles  Martel,  offer- 
ing him  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  the  dignity  of  patrician,  and  imploring 
nis  assistance.  Oharles  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  an  army  when  he  was  cut  off  by 
death,  and  the  pope  died  in  the  same  year ;  but 
his  successor  Zachary  succeeded  in  keeping 
back  the  invaders,  reSstablishinff  the  exarch, 
and  obtidning  the  restoration  of  the  captured 
cities.  On  his  death  the  Lombards  inade  a 
fresh  invasion,  the  exarchate  was  again  over- 
thrown, Rome  was  agidn  attacked,  and  Pope 
Stephen  m.  called  in  the  assistance  of  Pepin. 
The  Prankish  ruler  marched  into  Italy,  defeat- 
ed the  Lombard  king  Astolphus,  and  obliged 
him  to  give  up  to  the  pope  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  comprising  the  5 
dties  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and 
Ancona,  called  the  Pentapolis,  and  17  other 
towns  situated  chiefly  on  tne  Adriatic.  From 
this  time  the  popes  in  all  their  proceedings  as- 
sumed the  style  of  temporal  sovereigns.  Their 
authority,  however,  was  little  more  than  nom- 
inal until  Oharlemagne,  having  completed  hb 
father^s  work  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  in  774,  secured  to  the 
Roman  pontiff^  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
the  island  of  Oorsica,  the  provinces  of  Parma, 
Mantua,  Venice,  and  Istria.  and  the  duchies  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento.  But  wiUi  this  new 
order  of  things  arose  a  new  source  of  dispute. 
Oharlemagne  was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in 
800  **  emperor  of  the  Romans,"  and  for  many 
years  his  successors  continued  to  assert  an  im- 
perial authority  over  Italy,  which  was  retained 
in  name  by  the  German  emperors  down  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  mean  time, 
under  cover  of  papal  grants  of  territory  to  lay 
barons,  a  number  of  powerful  fiunUies  had 


grown  up  in  Rome  and  oUier  iliwilaii—  sf  As 

church,  who  considered  tliinmiliia  tad  arital 

as  politically  independent.    ThiisL,  1 

pretensions  of  suzerainty  of  the 

the  one  handj  and  the  tnrbiileBoe  cti 

insubordination  of  petty  prineea  am  i 

the  popes  of  the  middle  agca  wt 

involved  in  quarrels.    Many  of  i 

iled,  imprisoned,  or  put  to 

party  became  for  the  time  d 

own  favorite  to  the  pontificate,  i 

auently  there  were  two  or  mon 
tie  sacerdotal  crown.  Gregory  TIL  (£ 
brand),  who  reigned  from  107S  to  IMV  md$ 
the  humiliation  of  the  emparora  the  gmt  m 
of  his  pontificate ;  but  his  umooa  siiayjiwiifc 
Henry  IV.  resulted  in  no  aocessinB  of  isi^ 

eendence  to  the  Roman  statca,  tifeoafjk  teaf 
is  time  an  important  additkm  was  Bsii  to 
thehr  extent  by  the  ooonteoa  MadMa  cf  1W 
cany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  ^*«****,  vhe  gna^ 
ed  all  her  territories  to  the  pope,  rcMviaf  ifts 
grant  afterward  to  Paschal  n.  The  ta^tfoB 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  pepal  dmm,  m 
Matilda  being  a  vassal  of  the  empirs  tmU  wm 
alienate  her  rights  of  sov^reigxty;  mi  w%tm 
Innocent  III.  came  to  the  throos  m  IM  he 
found  the  emperor  real  or  noouBsI  assMr  ti 
the  whole  of  Italy,  while  the  iIimNi  sf  Ma^ 
tilda  were  divided  as  fiefii  among  kis  ^m^ 
Innocent  was  the  first  pooe  who  Bsii  lis 
states  really  independent.  After  tht  4m&  tf 
Henry  YI.,  being  appointed  iniiiika  rfliit 
monux^^s  infant  son  Frederic  lL,  aftdkasniif 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  rebd  ayi^Ml  tks 
oppressive  administration  of  the  GcnMA  km^ 
tories,  he  sent  his  legates  to  maaj  ef  ths  ps- 
dpal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  ishahitaito  Jif- 
fully  threw  open  their  catea,  took  the  etfhi  <f 
allegiance,  and  received  fdSk  n 
municipal  rights.  Otho  IV. 
him  the  di«>uted  territory  d  the 
Matilda,  but  having  seized  several  of  th»  psft^ 
cities  was  excommunicated  in  ISIO  and  ^emmt 
The  enemies  whom  Innocent  had  sow  oMf 
to  fear  were  his  own  sabjeeta.  The  ImM 
rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  muniripel  nfte  d 
the  cities  left  him  little  direct  authority; 
in  Rome  especially,  where  the  dd  T 
spirit  showed  itself  in  a  system  of  g 
composed  of  a  senate,  consula,  popvkr  i 
blies,  and  a  prefect  for  the  admxmstrMihe  tf 
justice,  his  power  was  eloaaly  liii  iiiasiiftrf 
The  senate  was  abolished  about  thfia  tiBt  lyte 
Romans  themselves,  and  in  ita  place  a  m|I» 
officer  was  elected  with  tTirititlii  iif  ■■isiii.Bi 
with  control  of  the  militia  and  jQ&iarT.  la- 
nocent  oontrived  to  have  an  oeth  iasnaei  ^m 
this  ftmctionary  to  defend  the  ri^te  «f  As 
Roman  pontiff,  and  took  into  hia  own  hmb 
the  appointment  of  the  preftct,  which  M 

Ereviously  been  exereised  by  the  euipw.  M 
1  other  parts  of  Italy  the  power  or  Ui  fte^ 
tories  was  little  if  at  all  weakened 
Perugia,  and  Ancona  were  virtnaDy  i 
and  although  Pope  Kicholaa  IIL  in  Un  i 
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tained  from  Rndolph  of  Hapsbnrg  a  recognition 
of  the  papal  sovereignty  over  a  certain  specified 
territory,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  rights  with- 
in the  same  which  might  still  pertain  to  the 
imperial  crown,  the  popes  did  not  thereby  ac- 
qnire  any  real  authority.  In  1809  the  napal 
residence  was  removed  to  Avignon,  and  the 
Roman  states  were  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions, of  which  the  Gnelphs  were  supported  by 
the  popes  and  the  GhibeUinea  by  the  emperors. 
In  tne  midst  of  these  disorders  Cola  di  Rienzi 
succeeded  in  establishmg  himself  at  Bome 
(1347),  and  with  the  title  of  tribune  of  the  peo- 

Ele  enforced  the  laws,  curbed  the  license  of  the 
arons,  and  restored  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  commonwealth.  His  reign,  however,  was 
short.  Driven  from  Rome  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  become  disgusted  with  his  arrogance,  he 
languished  several  years  in  prison  at  Avip;non, 
until  the  disorders  in  Italy  became  so  violent 
that  Pope  Innocent  yi.  sent  him  back  with  the 
tide  of  senator  in  1854,  in  company  with  the 
l^pite  Cardinal  Gil  Albomoz.  Rienzi  was  re- 
ceived in  triumph  at  Rome,  but  was  killed  in  a 
popular  insurrection  at  the  end  of  4  months. 
Albomoz  gained  several  victories  in  the  field, 
and  reduced  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and 
the  Campagna  to  obedience ;  but  his  successes, 
owing  parUy  to  the  interference  of  the  Floren- 
tines, were  only  temporary.  The  confusion  was 
increased  soon  after  by  the  springpng  up  of  a 
aeries  of  anti-popes,  who  for  many  years  divided 
with  the  legitimate  pontiffs  the  obedience  of 
the  Christian  world,  appointed  their  own  car- 
dinals, and  were  sometimes  in  possession  of 
Rome,  whither  the  throne  was  carried  back  by 
Urban  YI.  in  1878.  The  schism  was  healed  in 
1417  by  the  council  of  Constance,  which  award- 
ed the  tiara  to  Martin  Y.,  and  the  Roman  states 
began  to  ei\}oy  a  more  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Eugenius  I Y.,  however  (1481-47),  was 
driven  from  his  capital  by  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion, and  a  short-lived  republic  was  instituted, 
irhich  his  minister  Yitelleschi  suppressed  with 
great  cruelty.  Alexander  YI.  (1492-1508)  sub- 
dued the  turbulent  nobles  of  the  Marches ;  and 
a  still  further  advance  toward  the  consolidation 
of  the  state  was  made  by  the  warrior-pontiff 
Julius  II.  (1508-'18),  who  reduced  the  barons 
to  obedience,  joined  the  league  of  Cambrai 
with  France,  Austria,  and  Aragon  agunst  the 
Venetians,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Ri- 
mini, Ravenna,  and  other  papal  cities,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  his  objects,  then  united  with  Yen*' 
ice  to  expel  the  French.  At  the  time  of  hb 
death  the  great  sources  of  disturbance  in  cen- 
tral Italy  were  the  wars  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the 
peninsula.  His  successor  Leo  X.  (1518-^21) 
not  only  restored  peace,  but  made  some  addi- 
tions to  his  territory,  and  earned  a  still  better 
claim  to  greatness  by  a  just  and  enlightened 
government  of  his  own  subjects.  In  many  re- 
spects his  reign  may  be  called  the  golden  age 
of  the  papal  sovereignty,  and  fh)m  this  time 
the  States  of  the  Church  acquired  a  more  com- 


pact and  homogeneous  character  than  they  had 
ever  before  possessed.  Clement  YII.  (1528-84) 
formed  a  league  with  Yenice,  France,  and  Eng- 
land against  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  which  en- 
tailed numerous  misfortunes  upon  him.  Rome 
in  1627  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the  imperial 
troops  under  the  famous  constable  de  Bourbon, 
and  thepope  himself  was  7  months  a  prisoner. 
Sixtus  V.  (1585-»90)  was  distinguished  for  his 
rigorous  administration  of  justice,  and  was  in 
all  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  age.  He  exterminated  the  outlaws  who 
infested  Rome  and  its  environs.  Ferrara  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States  during  the  reign 
of  Clement  YIII.  (1597),  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
under  thatof  Urban  YIII.  (1682),  and  the  duchy 
of  Castro  and  Ronciglione  in  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent X.  (1650).  Under  Clement  XI.  (1700-'21) 
the  States  of  the  Church  were  invaded  by  the 
Austrian  archduke  Charles,  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza,  ancient  nominal  fiefs  of 
the  holy  see,  were  transferred  to  other  hands. 
Clement  Xm.  (l758-'69)  was  deprived  <ff  Avi- 
pon,  Benevento,  and  other  places,  and  involved 
in  contests  with  nearly  every  state  in  Europe 
on  account  of  his  protection  of  the  Jesuits; 
but  Clement  XIY.  (l769-'74)  suppressed  the 
obnoxious  order,  and  recovered  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  lost.  The  liberality  and  virtues 
of  his  successor,  Pius  YI.  (l774-'99),  were  no 
safeguard  against  the  violence  of  revolutionary 
France ;  and  after  Bonaparte  had  wrested  from 
him  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  and  added 
them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  he  was  de- 
throned in  Feb.  1798,  and  carried  captive  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 
In  the  mean  time  a  republic  was  proclaimed  at 
Rome  by  the  French  general  Berthier,  with  a 
government  consisting  of  consuls,  senators,  and 
tribunes ;  but  it  came  to  an  end  in  1799,  when 
the  army  by  which  it  was  supported  was  beaten 
by  the  allies.  In  March,  1800,  Pius  YII.  was 
elected  at  Yenice,  Rome  being  then  in  a  state 
of  anarchy ;  and  in  July,  1801,  after  tiie  peace 
of  Lun^vUle,  he  made  a  concordat  with  Bona- 
parte, who  had  now  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
all  parts  of  the  Papal  States  except  the  lega- 
tions; these  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
new  Italian  republic.  The  refusal  of  Pius  YII. 
to  expel  fVom  nis  dominions  the  subjects  of  all 
those  powers  who  were  at  war  with  France 
led  to  a  fresh  invasion ;  in  Feb.  1808,  Bona- 
parte's troops  took  possession  of  Rome;  in 
April,  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fermo,  and  Urbino 
were  united  to  the  "  kingdom  of  Italy ;"  in  May, 
1809,  Napoleon  declared  the  renuunder  of  the 
Roman  states  annexed  to  the  French  empire ; 
and  soon  afterward  the  pope  was  carried  pris- 
oner to  France,  and  did  not  return  to  his  cap- 
ital until  after  the  emperor's  abdication  (1814). 
The  congress  of  Yienna  restored  to  him  all  the 
territories  of  the  church,  and  he  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  reforming  the  administration  af- 
ter so  many  years  of  disorder.  The  pontificates 
of  Leo  XII.  (1828-'9)  and  Pius  YIH.  (1829- 
*81)  were  comparatively  tranquil ;  but  Gregory 
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XYL  had  BOtfody  asodnded  the  throne  in  Peh. 
1881,  when  an  insurrection  hroke  oat  in  Bo- 
logna and  other  phioes,  simoltaneonalT  with 
risings  in  yarious  parts  of  Enrope.  dj  the 
assistance  of  Austrian  troops  the  rebellion  was 
soon  suppressed.  The  present  pope,  Pius  IX., 
was  elected  in  1846,  and  at  once  inaugurated 
a  series  of  reforms  and  concessions  which  were 
hailed  throughout  Italjr  with  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm.  But  the  idtra  liberals  soon  found 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  they 
desired.  Enthusiasm  gave  place  to  insults, 
and  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  France 
and  northern  Italy  produced  a  powerful  effect 
at  Rome.  Yielding  to  the  popular  movement, 
the  pope  in  March,  1848,  issuea  a  proclamation 

S remising  a  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis,  with 
eiiberative  chambers,  and  at  the  same  time 
formed  a  new  cabinet  composed  of  10  lajmen 
and  only  8  ecclesiastics.  Much  against  his 
will  he  was  forced  to  take  part  with  Charles 
Albert  in  hostilities  against  Austria ;  but  the 
half  organized  force  which  marched  froin 
Rome  to  the  Mincio  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  much  strength  to  the  Italian  army. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Rome  were 
rapidly  taking  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  in  September  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  a  now  ministry.  Count 
Rossi,  formerly  French  ambassador,  and  a 
moderate  liberal,  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior  and  finance,  and  Car- 
dinal Soglia  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  afSdrt 
and  presidency  of  the  counoiL  This  produced 
for  a  time  a  good  effect,  but  on  Nov.  15,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  chambers, 
Rossi  was  assassinated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
legislative  halls.  With  him  the  whole  govern- 
ment felL  The  next  day  the  populace,  assisted 
by  the  civic  guard,  forced  their  way  into  the 
Quirinal  and  compelled  the  pope  to  accept  a 
radical  ministry.  Thenoefbrtn  he  remained  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  taking  no  part  in  the 
administration,  and  on  the  24th  he  esciwed  in 
disguise  to  Oadta  in  the  kingdom  of  N'aples. 
After  some  ineffectual  negotiating  to  induce 
him  to  return,  the  chambers  at  Rome  appointed 
A  provisional  government  of  8  persons;  the 
ministry  of  Mamiani  was  replaoea  by  one  still 
more  democratic ;  a  constituent  assembly  was 
called ;  the  revolutionary  party  was  re^nforoed 
by  a  large  part  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  pi^>al 
service,  and  by  a  body  of  8,000  men  coUected 
by  Garibaldi ;  and  on  Feb.  18, 1849,  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  dethroned  the  pope  and  proclaim- 
ed a  republic.  The  Roman  states  now  entered 
heartily  into  the  Italian  war  of  independence, 
and  when  the  revolutionists  were  driven  from 
northern  Italy  by  the  Austrian  arms  became 
an  asylum  for  the  refugees.  The  government 
was  nominally  administered  by  Maszini,  Ar- 
mellini,  and  Saffi,  but  the  power  was  really 
shared  between  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Avez- 
sana.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  French 
government  had  resolved  upon  restoring  Pius 
QL  to  his  throne,  and  in  April  an  army  under 
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yember  a  vote  of  the  population  of  the  revolted 
proTinoee  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  annexation 
to  Sardinia,  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
niMority  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Corvo,  being  surrounded  by  Neapo- 
litan territory,  have  also  been  dissevered  from 
the  Roman  states  in  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  hold  of  the  pope  upon  his  remaining  prov- 
inces, now  restricted  mainly  to  those  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean^  extremely  weak. 
The  emperor  Kapoleon  lU.  has  proposed  a 
voluntary  surrender  by  his  holiness  of  all  his 
temporal  dominions  except  the  city  of  Rome 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood — a  proposi- 
tion which  Pius  IX.  r^'ected  with  considerable 
warmth. 

PAPAGAYO,  Gulf  of,  an  indentation  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  bay 
of  Salinas  and  Punta  Desolada,  so  called  from 
the  baffling,  revolving  winds  which  beset  it, 
and  which  in  their  course  may  be  supposed 
to  have  some  fanciful  relation  to  the  crooked 
beak  of  the  parrot,  in  8pani8h^/>a^ay<>.  These 
winds  are  occasioned  by  the  trade  winds  from 
the  Caribbean  sea,  which  sweep  entirely  over 
the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes,  where  they  encounter 
the  sea  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  producing  the 

Shenomenon  referred  to.  The  port  of  San 
nan  del  Sur  lies  in  the  bight  of  tnis  gulf^  and 
hence  is  only  accessible,  with  difficulty,  by  sail- 
ingvessels. 

JPAPAW  (Fr.  papaytTy  a  name  applied  to  the 
ostnitna  triloba  of  Dunal),a  North  American  tree 
10  to  20  feet  hi^,  belonging  to  the  natural  or* 
der  anonac&<B  of  Jnssieu,  tropical  plants  of  which 
one  genus  alone  belong  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  species,  either  small  trees  or 
ahmbs,  the  roots  and  bark  of  which  possess 
an  extremely  nauseous  odor;  leaves  pubescent 
when  young,  alternate,  destitute  of  stipules, 
distinctly  uticulated  with  the  stem,  entire; 
flowers  axillary,  mostly  solitary ;  sepals  8  to  4, 
persistent,  often  united  at  the  base;  petals  6 
m  2  rows,  hypogynous,  coriaceous ;  stamens 
Indefinite,  packed  closely  together  on  a  hypo- 
gynous torus;  filaments  short;  anthers  adnate, 
eztrose;  ovaries  commonly  numerous;  styles 
abort  or  none;  stigmas  simple;  ovules  solitary 
or  several  erect;  fruits  consisting  of  dry  or  suc- 
onlent  carpels  with  one  or  many  seeds,  either 
diatinot  or  oonorete  into  a  fleshy  mass ;  seeds 
Anatropous,  testa  brittle;  embryo  minute  at 
the  bsse  of  a  hard  ruminated  slbumen.  The 
common  papaw  is  described  by  Hichaux  as 
having  its  trunk  covered  with  a  silver-gray 
bark,  which  is  smooth  and  even  polished ;  the 
'wood  is  spongy,  extremely  soft  and  destitute 
o^  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  me- 
chanical arts;  the  leaves  are  borne  on  short 
petioles,  and  are  alternate,  5  or  6  inches  in 
length,  and  of  an  elongated  form,  widening 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  They  are  of  a 
fine  texture,  and  the  superior  surface  is  smooth 
^nd  brilliant   The  flowers,  which  are  attached 


bv  short  peduncles,  are  i^ndent  and  of  a  pur- 
ple hue.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  about  8 
mches  long  and  \\  thick,  of  a  yellowish  color 
and  of  an  oval  form,  irregular  and  swelling 
into  inequalities.  Its  pulp  is  soft  and  of  an  in- 
sipid taste,  and  it  contains  several  large  stones. 
It  is  never  brought  into  the  markets,  and  is 
sought  in  the  woods  only  by  children.  It  is 
however  described  b^  some  as  esculent  and 
very  fragrant;  and  it  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington Uiat,  as  it  is  said  to  be  mudi  improved 
by  cultivation,  it  might  be  well  to  try  whut 
fhrther  and  careful  culture  could  effect.  The 
common  papaw  is  called  by  the  Cana^an 
French  amtniniefy  the  generic  name  given  by 
Adanson  being  only  a  change  from  that  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  on  banks  of  streams 
in  the  middle,  southmii,  and  western  states ; 
and  in  the  rich  valleys  intersected  by  the  west- 
em  waters,  it  forms  thickets  exclusively  oc- 
cupying several  acres.  The  small^flowered 
papaw  (A,  parvifioray  Michaux's  "  Flora")  is  a 
small  shrub  rardy  exceeding  2  feet  in  height, 
with  a  few  branches  near  the  summit;  the 
young  branches  are  clothed  with  a  velvet-like 
ferruginous  pubescence;  leaves  alternate,  obo- 
vate,  abruptly  acute,  and  slightly  acuminate,  a 
little  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent 
underneath,  on  venr  short  petioles;  flowers 
solitary,  nearly  sessile ;  calyx  very  pubescent, 
deciduous;  corolla  greenish  purple,  stamens 
shorter  than  the  corolla ;  fhiit  about  1^  inches 
long,  irregularly  oval.  This  species  grows  in 
sandy  pastures  along  the  sea  coast  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  A.  obavata  of  Torrey  and 
Gray  is  a  shrub  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  oblong- 
obovate,  obtuse  leaves,  with  a  ferruginous  to- 
mentum  beneath.  Nuttall  describes  it  ss  a  very 
low.  shrub  with  whitish  flowers  equal  to«those 
of  the  glaucous  magnolia.  It  occurs  in  the 
sandy  woods  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Another 
species  is  the  A,  fygmaa  (Mx.),  a  small  shrub 
6  to  18  inches  high,  with  nearly  sessile,  cori- 
aceous, persistent  leaves,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
very  narrow  and  reticulate ;  flowers  solitary, 
axillary,  large,  on  short  peduncles;  petals  red- 
dish brown.  It  is  found  in  sanay  fields  of 
Georgia  and  Florida. — ^The  anonaeea  comprise, 
beside  these  comparatively  insijpificant  fruits, 
the  delicious  custard  apples  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  cherimoyer  of  Peru,  the 
sweetsop,  &e.  Martins  in  his  Flora  Branli- 
eniii  (Tftbingen,  1829-'88)  has  many  interest- 
ing ps^iculara  concerning  the  order. 

PAPER  (Gr.  vanvposy  papyrus),  a  material 
prepared  in  thin  sheets  from  vegetable  pulp, 
and  universally  employed  for  writing  and  print- 
ing upon,  ti^ng  the  place  of  the  artides  used  by 
the  ancients  for  their  writings.  (See  Paptbus, 
and  Pabobmsnt.)  In  the  European  countries 
(Mipyrus,  chiefiy  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  con- 
tinued in  general  use  for  some  centuries  after 
the  Ohristian  era.  In  the  5th  century  the  city 
of  Alexandria  numbered  this  among  its  most 
profitable  branches  of  manufiMsture,  and  it  rank- 
ed with  the  chief  items  in  the  commerce  of  the 
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nations.  Several  yarieties  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  of  which  that  most  widely  esteemed, 
until  the  introdaotion  of  the  Clandian  paper, 
was  known  as  the  An^stan  paper.  It  was  18 
fingers  in  breadth,  such  being  the  extreme  length 
of  die  strips  of  papyrus  of  which  the  material 
was  composed.  The  strips,  exceedingly  thin 
and  delicate,  crossed  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  were  compressed  into  one  close  sheet, 
being  secured  by  a  paste  or  sizing.  The  Clau- 
dian  paper  was  made  much  stronger  and  better 
adapted  for  writing  upon,  by  laying  and  cement- 
ing ^e  fine  thin  strips  upon  a  groundwork  of 
the  coarser  kind  of  papyrus.  Such  paper  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  11th  century  in  Italy, 
and  to  the  12th  in  France,  and  was  Anally  dis- 
placed by  the  eharta  hombjfeina^  or  paper  made 
of  cotton,  the  Greek  word /3o/a/9v(  being  in  an- 
cient times  used  either  for  silk  or  cotton.  At 
what  time  raw  cotton  was  first  applied  to  this 
use  is  not  known.  Montfaucon  mentions  haying 
seen  a  manuscript  of  this  paper  of  the  date  of 
1050 ;  but  it  is  supposed  the  European  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  the  pulp  of  vegetable 
fibres  may  be  dated  fhll  50  years  earlier  than 
this.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  East,  through  the  Arabians 
and  Persians.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Ana- 
tic  countries  have  long  manufactured  i>aper 
from  a  variety  of  materiab;  and  the  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  varieties  peculiar  to  almost 
every  province,  the  processes  for  producing 
which  are  no  doubt  very  ancient.  They  em- 
ploy the  inner  bark  of  different  sorts  of  trees, 
the  pulp  made  of  which  they  compress  into  thin 
sheets.  In  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  it  is  said, 
they  make  paper  of  linen  rags,  as  it  is  made 
in  Europe ;  and  in  Fo-kien  they  use  the  young 
bambiDO.  This  very  fibrous  material  is  cut  into 
pieces  several  feet  long,  is  well  macerated  sev- 
eral days  in  water,  then  dried  under  a  covering 
of  quicklime,  which  is  watered  at  the  time  to 
cause  it  to  slake.  It  is  then  washed,  cut  into 
filaments,  dried  and  bleached  in  the  sun,  boiled 
in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating  the 
substance  in  a  wooden  mortar.  A  glutinous 
vegetable  extract  is  then  mixed  with  the  pulp, 
and  being  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  by 
beating  in  mortars,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
tubs  in  the  condition  of  a  viscid  semi-fluid.  From 
thb  the  workmen  withdraw  enough  at  a  time 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  formed  and  par- 
tially dried  in  a  mould,  and  when  removed  from 
this  the  drying  is  completed  upon  the  surface 
of  hot  air  pipes,  as  the  flues  from  a  stove.  To 
prepare  it  for  writing  upon,  it  is  sized  by  dip- 
ping it  into  a  solution  of  alum.  The  Chinese 
rice  paper  is  prepared  fh>m  the  inner  portion 
of  the  stems  of  the  cuehyrwmene  paludo$a  (Rox- 
burgh), a  hardy  leguminous  plant,  which  grows 
abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengiu,  and 
about  the  lakes  near  Calcutta.  The  stems  are 
rarely  more  than  2  inches  through.  They  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  island  of 
Formosa  to  China  and  Calcutta.  The  stems 
being  cut  into  proper  lengths  for  the  sheets, 
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into  the  form  of  paper.    The  mafei 

wetted  swells  and  retains  a  rated  i 

gives  to  the  drawings  made  upon  ic  a  ] 

effect  of  relief.    The  inferior  sorts  «•  lap^ 

used  for  making  artificial  ilovcnL    1W  pfv 

of  the  best  quahties  is  chiefly  used  for  ysMiv 

of  birds,  flowers,  insects^  ic^  fer  wMA  » 

pose  the  original  sketch  is  madeof  ada^lad 

upon  other  pi^>er,  and  the  rice  paper  Waf  W 

upon  this,  the  paints  are  appficd  to  ito  i 

This  paper  is  well  adapted   for 

printing ;  other  silky  varieties  art  i  . 

suited  for  steel  and  copper  platcsi  'Tb>  im^ 

anese  manufacture  varietieo  of  fmptr  tarn  mt 

inner  bark  of  4  or  more  speciea  of  i 

of  which  is  the  morut  papifgi 

paper  tree.    Their  prooeasea  « 

and  care,  and  some  of  the  paper  d^  ] 

is  remarkable  for  its  atreoigtk, 

great  that  it  may  be  used  fbr  msar  «f  IW  i 

poses  of  textile  fabrics,  and  i 

silk  and  woollen  stuffs  so  doaelyai  «•  l«« 

times  mistaken  for  them. — AcMdfar  to  i 

bon,  the  art  of  manuiactiirizi|y 

from  the  manufacturers  of 

it  was  introduced  from  (^daa  Sa  tkt  yw  ttl, 

and  thence  spread  over  Europe :  nd  Vt  aM^ 

on  the  authority  of  the  librarian  Caaii  «  As 

Bibliotheea  Arahkthffimana,  that  papg  wmm- 

troduced  at  Mecca  in  707.     liaea  ra^  ifV^ 

to  have  been  used  at  a  aovDowbat  ksrr  ani 

than  cotton,  and  in  Spain,  partk^lsriy  m  to 

provinces  of  Valencia  and  Oaiaknia, 

abounded,  the  mannfactnro  ot  ptf 

material  was  probably  oomnMOoca 

period.    The  oldest  specimea  of  fiaca  piptf  a 

Spain  having  a  date  is  said  to  bo  a  Uiajy  tf 

peace  between  the  kings  of 

of  1178.    As  stated  in  tho  ^Cl 

Paper  and  Paper  Making,**  by  J, 

bany,  1857),  pi^>er  mills  wero  la 

Toledo  in  Spain  in  1085,  "^**^«*g 

rsgs  with  the  use  of  movilda  Ibr 

sheets;  and  in  1151  the  best  paper  ^ 

Xativa  from  raw  cotton  and  rags, 

reduced  to  pulp  by  stampiiy  tboai  ia 

stead  of  grinding  alter  the  Mnnrlsii 

France  the  mannfttetgre  dates  ^m 

1814,  and  about  the  same  time  la 

in  Italy  it  was  conducted  ia  IWT. 

per  seems  to  have  been  comiaoa  la 

1824  and  afterward.  Paper  was  ~ 

land  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL ; 

or  vellum  was  the  writing 

employed.    It  was  mmmtbeimtd  ia 

early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YTL ;  I 

mill  of  which  there  ia  anypartkaiv 

is  one  built  in  Dartlbrd  In  KeaV  hf  a 

named  John  Spilman  or  Spicteaa^leaii 

Queen  Elizabeth.    Thia  la  oeUraM  ia  a 

on  pi^r  of  the  date  of  168&    Tbe 
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noftdo  but  slow  progress,  and  during  tho  17th 
oentarj  tho  supplies  were  chieflj  from  France, 
which  country,  with  Holland  and  Genoa,  main- 
tained a  decided  superioritj  in  this  production. 
The  qualities  of  the  rarious  papers  produced  are 
compared  by  Fuller  in  1661  to  those  of  the 
people  that  manufactured  them;  the  French 
being  *Might,  slight,  and  slender;  tho  Venetian 
neot,  subtil,  and  court-like;  and  tho  Dutch 
thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking  up  the  ink 
with  the  sponginess  thereofl''  In  England  great 
improvements  were  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees  of  1685 ;  and  from  this  time  the  busi- 
ness advanced  in  importance.  In  1690  particu- 
lar attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  white  paper,  almost  all  that  was  pre- 
viously made  being  brown.  Tho  total  annual 
value  of  the  product  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury did  not  exceed  £28,000,  and  the  number 
of  mills  in  all  England  was  less  than  100.  In 
1721  there  were  produced  about  800,000  reams, 
which  was  about  f  of  the  total  consumption ; 
and  two  years  afterward  the  value  of  the  year- 
ly nroduct  was  estimated  at  £780,000.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  importations  from 
Rouen  in  France  had  decreased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  many  of  tho  French  paper  mills  were 
abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses.  Tho 
celebrated  manufacturer  James  Whatman  had 
his  mill  in  operation  at  Maidstone  in  1760; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  its  product 
has  been  famous  for  its  superior  quality.  A 
medal  was  awarded  for  it  in  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1851  to  his  successors.  About  the  same 
period  important  improvements  were  made  in 
the  manufacture  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
Qylinders  armed  with  steel  blades  for  reducing 
the  pulp  were  substituted  by  the  Dutch,  about 
the  year  1750,  for  the  stampers  which  were 
before  in  use.  They  were  run  with  far  great- 
er ease  by  their  windmills,  and  proved  much 
more  effectual.  The  French  academv  of  sci- 
ences sent  an  agent  in  1768  to  Holland  to  visit 
the  paper  mills  and  investigate  the  processes  in 
use.  The  Germans  attempted  the  use  of  straw 
in  1756 ;  and  in  France  in  1776  a  book  was 
printed  upon  paper  of  good  white  appearance 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  linden  (basswood). 
The  greatest  advances  in  the  manufacture  were 
now  made  by  the  French.  In  1798  Louis  Ro- 
bert, a  workman  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Pierre  Francois  Didot  at  Essonnes,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  now  way  of  making, 
by  the  labor  of  one  man  only,  sheets  of  pimer 
of  very  largo  size,  even  12  feet  wide  and  50  feet 
long.  This  was  by  means  of  an  endless  web, 
and  the  machine  as  afterward  perfected  in 
Snc^d  became  the  most  important  piece  of 
^paratus  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Ro- 
bert obtained  a  patent  right  from  the  French 
government  and  an  appropriation  of  8,000 
francs.  The  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  a  wealthy 
firm  of  stationers  and  booksellers  in  London, 
who  purchased  the  right  for  Great  Britain,  ex- 
pended £60,000  in  matters  connected  with  the 
improvement  and  manufacture  of  the  machine, 


and  were  made  bankrupt  before  they  could 
realize  tho  dues  to  which  they  were  entitled 
for  its  use.  In  1800  good  white  paper  to  the 
amount  of  700  reams  a  week  was  mode  for  the 
first  time  from  old  waste  and  written  and  print- 
ed paper,  such  as  had  always  before  been  thrown 
away.  This  was  done  in  England  by  Matthias 
Koops.  He  also  made  better  paper  from  straw, 
wood,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  without 
tho  addition  of  any  other  known  paper  stuff, 
than  had  ever  before  been  produced.  He  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  use  of  straw,  hay,  this- 
tles, waste  and  refuse  of  hemp  and  flax,  &c. — In 
the  United  6tates  the  first  paper  mill  of  which 
wo  have  any  account  was  erected  in  1714  upon 
Chester  creek  in  Delaware.  It  was  afterward 
owned  by  a  Mr.  WUcox,  who  furnished  Frank- 
lin with  paper  from  it.  The  mill  is  still  in 
operation,  belonging  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Wilcox, 
and  paper  is  made  in  it  by  hand  on  the  same 
process  which  was  in  use  a  century  ago.  In 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Salmon  in  his  *^  Modem 
History"  (vol.  iii.  p.  494),  a  paper  mill  was  set 
up  about  the  year  1717,  and  in  1720  was  mak- 
ing paper  to  the  value  of  about  £200  per  annum. 
But  other  authorities  give  the  year  1780  as  the 
date  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  Massachusetts, 
which  was  built  at  Milton  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  bounty  offered  by  the  legislature 
in  1728.  Mr.  Daniel  Henchman  of  Boston,  who 
it  is  supposed  built  this  mill,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  his  paper  before  tho  general  court  in  1781. 
There  was  in  1728  a  Pftper  mill  at  Eli^bethtown, 
N.  J.,  owned  by  Mr.  William  Bradford.  The 
Massachusetts  mill  appears  to  have  been  stopped 
for  some  time,  as  is  supposed  for  want  of  com- 
petent workmen ;  ana  in  1760  it  was  started 
again  by  a  British  soldier  stationed  at  Boston, 
for  whom  a  fhrlough  had  been  obtained  long 
enough  for  this  purpose.  In  1768  a  mill  was 
completed  sft  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  Christopher 
LeflSngwell,  under  official  encouragement.  An- 
other was  m  operation  in  1776  at  East  Hart- 
ford, belonging  to  Watson  and  Ledyard,  which 
supplied  about  8,000  sheets  weekly  for  the 
press  at  Hartford,  and  most  of  the  writing 
paper  used  in  the  state  and  the  continentM 
army.  There  were  at  this  time  three  small 
mills  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  not  long  after  one  at  Bennington,  Vt.  The 
manufacture  had  made  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, where  in  1770  the  total  number  of  paper 
mills  was  about  40,  and  the  annual  product  of 
paper  was  worth  about  £100,000.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  the  supply  was  far 
short  of  the  demand;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  rags  were  procured  for 
the  mills.  The  people  were  not  accustomed  to 
preserve  them,  and  though  advertisements  an- 
nounced when  the  bell  carts  would  go  round  to 
collect,  and  urgent  appeals  in  prose  and  verse 
were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  ladies,  ac- 
companied with  offers  of  Sd.  per  pound  for  clean 
white  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and  2c2.  fbr  white, 
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bloe,  brown,  and  check,  the  qniuitaties  obtdned 
were  very  ni^|^.  The  first  paper  mill  in 
northern  New  York  was  built  in  1798  at  Trojr 
by  Messrs,  Websters,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in 
which  from  5  to  10  reams  were  made  daily. 
The  next  year  one  was  constructed  at  Fair- 
haven,  Vt.,  by  Ool.  Lyon,  and  the  bark  of  the 
basswood  was  employed  in  it  for  making  wriu>- 
ping  paper.  In  New  England  and  New  York, 
milb  built  for  other  purposes,  as  grist  mills, 
began  to  be  convertea  into  paper  mills;  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pro- 
curing rags.  The  printing  offices  could  not  be 
furnished  with  the  supplies  they  required ;  and 
in  1804  the  American  company  of  oooksellers 
offered  premiums  to  any  one  who  would  make 
the  greatest  quantity  of  p^r  from  other  ma- 
terials than  cotton  and  linen  rags.  In  1810 
the  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  185,  of  which  7  were  in 
New  Hampshire,  88  in  Massachusetts,  4  in 
Bhode  Island,  17  in  Oonnecticut,  9  in  Vermont^ 
28  in  New  York,  60  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Dela- 
ware, 8  in  Maryland,  4  in  Virginia,  1  in  South 
Oarolina,  6  in  Kentucky,  and  4  in  Tennessee. 
They  produced  50,000  reams  of  paper  worth 
$8  per  ream,  weighing  about  500  tons;  70,- 
000  reams  of  book  paper  at  $8.50,  weighing 
680  tons ;  111,000  reams  of  writing  paper  at  $8, 
about  650  tons ;  and  100,000  reams  of  wrapping 
paper,  at  88  cts.;  also  paper  hangings  and 
other  articles.  At  this  time  rags  began  to 
be  imported  laigely  into  the  United  States 
from  Europe.  Each  mill,  as  ordinarily  con- 
structed in  Massachusetts,  had  2  vats,  and  made 
from  2,000  to  8,000  reams  of  the  different  sorts 
of  paper.  It  required  a  capital  of  about  $10,000, 
and  employed  12  persons  or  more.  The  ma- 
terials used  were  chiefly  rags,  old  sails,  and 
junk.  Steam  power  was  first  applied  to  this 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  Pittsburg 
in  1816 ;  the  engine  was  of  16  horse  power,  and 
the  annual  product  of  paper  was  worth  $20,000. 
In  1820  the  annual  value  of  die  paper  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  was  rated  at 
$8,000,000.  In  1822  the  publication  of  Rees's 
*^  Oydopasdia"  in  Philadelphia  consumed  80,000 
reams  of  paper.  This  was  the  largest  work  in 
the  English  language.  The  most  extensive 
paper  mill  in  the  United  States  in  1825  was 
tliat  of  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Ames  at  Sprmgfield. 
In  1628  the  consumption  of  paper  for  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  countxy  was  estimated 
at  104,400  reams,  costing  $500,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  product  was  nearly  $7,000,000, 
and  of  the  rags  and  other  materuJs  employed 
in  the  manu£EU)ture  about  $2,000,000.  The 
Fourdrinier  machine,  imported  from  England, 
was  in  use  in  a  number  of  mills,  Massachu- 
setts in  1829  having  6  of  them,  or  one  for 
every  10  mills.  These,  and  improved  methods 
of  cleansing  and  bleaching,  principally  by  the 
use  of  chlorine,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  rendered  Uie  coarser  materials 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
qualities  of  paper.    The  importation  of  raga 


oontinned  to  increase,  thmkt  niat  fai  Vtt$mi 
1840  exceeding  $560,000  &  jmr;  tbe  lBp«k 
of  paper  in  each  of  the  ■anie  j^art  tmaimd 
to  about  $150,000,  and  the  ezsofts  to  Am 
$85,000.  In  1850  the  valiM  of  Um  rifi 
ported  was  $748,707,  and  of 
Three  fourths  of  the  rags  w 
and  Austrian  ports,  and  their  ooot  va»$lCir 
100  lbs.  The  capital  iiiTMtad  ia  tha  aaiAi^ 
ture  was  about  $18,000,000,  tbo  tmaad  |n4 
net  of  paper  about  $17,000,000,  and  tibaB- 
ber  of  mills  about  700.  All  but  two  «f  Aa 
were  provided  with  the  FonrdriBkr  aaBtea 
The  town  of  Lee  in  Beitehir^  eo^  Mas^  h»- 
came  celebrated  for  its  paper  miO^hsnifB 
mills  in  1851,  which  prodnoed  aboet  S,M»fti 
of  paper  daily,  and  $2,000,000  worth  y  — 
The  consumption  of  paper  in  186S  e^MWa 
amount  that  of  Knglann  and  Fraeaet  tsfrihc 
The  exports  of  paper  and  statioaerf  oaiimd 
small,  but  the  imports  for  the  year  mitm$Mm 
80, 1853,  amounted  to  t602,6St,  and  ^t^m 
$982,887,  costing  $4.81  for  100  Iba.  T%t»mm^ 
ber  of  mills  in  active  operatjknia  ISSia 
to  have  been  750,  prodnciiii^  as 
250,000,000  lbs.  of  paper,  iroctk 
and  consuming  405,000,000  Iha.  ttnp^ 
cost  about  4  cents  e  ponod.  The  4 
however,  still  exceeded  the  npfl;,  «•  tJitt  iW 
price  in  1854  advanced  8^  ctsL  per  fma^^K^ 
mg  several  of  the  newapnen  Im  9sv  tst^ 

and  Philadelphia  either  to ^-^  — 

or  reduce  their  rize.    £ 

ducing  new  materials  for 

proved  successful  as  to  haaawood ; 

Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  large  and  very  aapc 

built  by  the  ligneous  paper  oompaAyte  wm\ 

material  alone.  AtNorwich»Ooan^th«Mb« 

the  Ohelsea  mannfactaring  cooipaay  ware  ft^ 

ducing  in  1856  at  the  rate  of  7  tooe  cif^^m 

a  day.    The  Pacific  miUa  of  Windaar  Udbk 

the  same  state  are  about  aa 

probably  not  exceeded  in  their 

mills  in  the  worid.  The  total  ei 

in  the  United  States  at  this  time 

000  tons  per  annum ;  in  Greal 

tons ;  and  in  France  70.000  U 

sumption  by  the  large  pabUahin^ 

mense,  that  of  a  sin^e  newapapi 

York  Tribune,"  being  about  670,000 

80  tons  a  week.    Thia  is  ohieij  waf§ 

mill  at  Niagara  falls.    The  "*  Loadoa  Ttei^' 

using  a  mudi  heavier  psper,  eommmm  t  av 

or  90,000  sheets  daily.— llie  matwridb  m^tm 

for  the  manufactnre  of  paper  are  aO  thaaafea*- 

table  fibres  which  have  a  niiiiiftlwl  eipa sai 

may  be  macerated  into  a  pnlp  with  waaff*;  «a 

those  are  to  be  preferred  whk^  vhfis  A^ 

can  be  obtained  in  the  great  cat  ahaaiMM  tf 

the  least  cost,  can  also  be  eonrertcd  wA  hatf 

labor  into  pidp.    Nothing  has  yeC  beaa  §0^ 

better  adapted  fbr  this  manafarfw  chsa  ^ 

fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  theaa  as*  e^ 
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tained  roost  che^ly  afto*  they  have 
their  original  purpoae,  and  In  the  Ibtm  «f  1 
1^  disearded  from  fiirther  aerriecL    B^  lai 
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of  the  wear  to  which  the  fibres  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  their  washings  in  alkaline  waters, 
the  material  is  already  partiaHy  prepared  for 
reduction  to  pulp.    The  varieties  of  white  pa- 
per employed  for  printing  and  writing  until 
within  the  last  10  years  were  prepared  almost 
exclusively  from  rags  of  cotton  and  linen ;  while 
the  cheaper  brown  and  colored  wrapping  pa- 
pers were  manufactured,  as  they  still  are,  from 
coarser  materials,  such  as  the  waste  of  rope  man- 
ufactories and  of  cotton  mills.    By  recent  im- 
provements these  are  found  to  be  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  white  paper,  and 
even  tissue  paper ;  and  such  are  now  produced 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  paper  mills  of  the  United 
States.    The  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  H. 
y.  Bntler  and  co.  at  Paterson,  K.  J.,  consumes 
eotton  waste,  hempen  bale  ropes,  and  bagging 
exclusively,  and  no  works  produce  paper  of 
superior  qualities.    The  brown  papers  made  in 
American  mills  from  these  materials  combined 
together  is  unequalled  by  any  similar  papers 
made  in  Europe.    Still  coarser  papers  are  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  worn-out  India  bagging, 
which  in  Great  Britain  especially  is  obtfdn^ 
in  immense  quantities,  and  is  there  largely  ap- 
propriated to  this  use.    (See  Coin,  Guinrr,  and 
Jute.)    Straw  is  used  also  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  England,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  rags ;  and  when  mixed  with  them,  its  fibre 
gives  stiffness  to  the  paper,  which  is  largely 
osed  for  newspapers.    The  stalk  of  the  straw 
contains  silica,  which  must  be  removed  by 
long  boiling  in  a  strong  alkaline  lye,  and  thus 
the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  is 
necessarily  greater  than  that  of  rags,  which 
require  much  shorter  treatment  of  this  charac- 
ter ;  and  its  fibre  moreover  is  short  and  tender. 
In  the  United  States  the  cane  or  reed  of  the 
southern  swamps  offers  itself  as  a  fibrous  ma- 
terial that  can  be  procured  at  little  cost  in  un- 
limited  quantities.     Various   attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  this  into  paper,  and  with 
some  success.    At  a  mill  a  few  nmes  N.  from 
Baltimore  considerable  paper  has  been  made 
from  it,  and  samples  have  also  been  exhibited 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  the  success  is  considered 
so  decided  that  mills  are  now  in  process  of 
coostrnction  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  prepar- 
ing the  fibre  upon  a  large  scale  for  supplying 
paper  mills.    The  reeds  freed  from  their  joints 
are  boiled  under  pressure  in  alkaline  solutions, 
and  the  product  is  afterward  bleached  as  in 
the  ordinary  process.    By  another  American 
process  a  singular  expedient  was  adopted  for  re- 
dacing  the  material  to  fibres.    The  long  canes 
^vrere  introduced  into  iron  cylinders  of  great 
strength  so  made  as  to  be  closed  steam-tight. 
Steam  was  then  forced  in  under  great  pressure, 
and  the  end  of  the  cylinder  corresponding  to 
the  muzzle  being  suddenly  opened,  the  canes 
-were  shot  out  as  from  a  gun  and  torn  into 
slender  filaments.     Around  the  cylinder  the 
silica  that  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  hard  outer  covering  of  the  canes  collected 
in  piles  of  snow-white  and  apparently  perfectly 


pure  materiaL  A  similar  plan  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tearing  to  pieces  logs  of  bass  or  white 
wood,  which  frimishes  a  fibre  adapted  for  the 
production  of  paper.  Prepared  in  other  ways, 
basswood  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  mills  of 
northern  New  York.  Its  fibre  is  however  rather 
weak  and  short,  and  tends  to  fall  to  powder  in 
its  reduction  to  pulp.  Paper  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  hemlock  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  some  extent  for  newspapers. — Numer- 
ous other  vegetable  substances  have  been  care- 
frdly  subjected  to  practical  tests  and  converted 
to  some  extent  into  paper,  several  of  which  have 
been  named  in  the  account  already  given  of 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  In  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  there  is  a  copy  of  a  work  by 
Jakob  Ohristian  Schtlffer  on  experiments  in 
making  paper  from  other  materials  than  rags 
(Erlangen,  1772),  which  is  printed  on  more 
than  60  varieties  of  paper  made  fr^m  as  many 
different  materials.  The  works  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Yillette,  published  in  London  in  1786 
m  24mo.,  are  printed  on  paper  made  of  marsh 
mallow ;  and  at  the  end  are  single  leaves  of 
paper  manufactured  at  Bruges  fr*om  20  differ- 
ent species  of  plants,  including  the  netUe,  hops, 
moss,  reed,  several  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  ^.  Mr. 
Munsell,  in  his  work  referred  to  above,  enumer- 
ates 108  substances  which  have  been  experi- 
mented upon.  They  are  chiefly  vegetable  mat- 
ters ;  but  among  them  are  some  animal  and  a 
few  mineral  substances.  The  chief  dependence 
of  the  manufacture,  however,  is  first  upon  rags ; 
then  upon  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  and  rope 
factories ;  and  then  upon  straw  and  basswooa. 
— In  the  manuflM^ture  of  paper,  the  first  object 
is  to  prepare  the  raw  materials  for  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  brought  into  a  pulpy 
condition.  This  is  effected  by  various  metn- 
ods,  which  vary  somewhat  wiUi  the  character 
of  the  materials.  Rags  are  first  cut  into  nar- 
row strips  by  women,  who  sit  each  at  a  small 
table  having  a  wire  network  surface  and  fur- 
nished with  a  large  vertical  knife  blade,  the 
back  of  which  is  toward  the  operator.  The 
rags  are  cut  by  drawing  them  across  this  knife, 
and  all  hard  substances,  as  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  pieces  of  woollen  and  silk,  are  sepa- 
rated and  laid  aside,  while  the  rags  are  thrown 
according  to  their  characters  into  the  appro- 
priate compartments  of  a  box  placed  conve- 
niently at  hand  to  receive  them.  Much  dirt 
and  sand  falls  through  the  netting.  The  next 
process,  where  the  rags  are  not  picked  out  or 
**  overhauled,'*  is  the  willowing  and  dusting. 
In  cylindrical-shaped  machines  the  rags  are 
tossed  about  and  thoroughly  tumbled  by  the 
long  teeth  upon  the  revolving  cylinders  and 
agamst  the  nxed  teeth  set  in  the  outer  cas- 
ing, whereby  they  are  freed  from  the  loose 
dirt  and  made  ready  for  the  boiling  process. 
For  this  an  alkaline  solution  is  used,  of  varia- 
ble composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rags,  the  more  highly  colored  requiring  strong 
lye.  For  100  lbs.  of  rags  frt)m  6  to  10  lbs. 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  and  half  as  much 
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qnicklime.  The  lye  reduoes  the  fine  hard  par- 
ticles of  the  vegetahle  fihre,  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  woald  oanse  knobby  places  in  the 
paper,  removes  much  of  the  dirt  that  still 
adneres  to  the  rags,  and  partially  whitens 
them.  The  solution  is  best  heated  by  means 
of  steam  pipes,  and  various  plans  have  been 
devised  of  accomplishing  the  object  most  effi- 
ciently, so  as  to  subject  all  portions  alike  to  the 
action  of  the  lye.  Large  cylindrical  iron  boU- 
ers,  set  horizontally  and  made  to  revolve,  were 
first  employed  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Butler  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  modifications  have 
since  been  introduced  into  the  best  mills  of. 
Europe  and  th^  United  States.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  compartments  perforated  with  holes 
for  draining  off  the  water,  and  they  are  charged 
at  the  ends  with  severiU  hundred  weight  of 
rags  at  atime,  when  steam  is  admitted  under  a 
pressure  of  60  lbs.  or  more  per  square  inch, 
by  the  use  of  hi^h  steam,  a  saving  of  the  soda 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  cleansing,  as  well  as 
of  much  time,  is  eflfected.  The  operation  for 
the  full  charge  is  completed  in  8  to  10  hours. 
The  rags  are  then  ready  for  the  process  by 
which  they  are  converted  into  pulp.  This 
used  to  be  effected  by  allowing  the  rags  to  fer- 
ment several  weeks  in  stone  vats,  and  then 
beating  them  with  stamps  or  pestles  in  a  wooden 
mortar.  The  mortar  had  a  cavity  in  the  bottom 
covered  with  a  thick  iron  plate  grooved  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of  the  stamps 
were  also  grooved.  A  hole  through  the  mortar 
allowed  the  dirty  water  to  escape  from  the  cav- 
ity, while  the  fibres  of  the  rags  were  arrested  by 
a  hair  doth  covering.  The  machine  known  as 
the  ^^  engine,"  invented  by  the  Dutch,  took  the 
place  of  the  mortar,  and  is  now  in  general  use. 
Two  kinds  are  employed,  called  respectively  the 
wa^er  and  the  beater,  both  constructed  upon 
the  same  plan,  the  one  designed  for  washing 
the  rags,  and  the  other  for  rubbing  and  redu- 
cing them  to  pulp.  The  latter  may  be  placed 
below  the  former,  and  receive  the  rags  directly 
from  it;  but  usuidly  they  are  separated  by  the 
bleaching  apparatus  and  process.  Each  is  a 
trough,  it  may  be  10  feet  long  by  4i  wide 
and  2^  deep,  cast  in  one  piece  of  iron  with  the 
ends  rounded,  and  provided  with  a  longitudinal 
vertical  partition  that  reaches  within  2  feet  of 
each  end.  The  trough  is  thus  divided  into  two 
chambers,  which  connect  together  at  the  ends. 
Across  the  middle  of  the  cistern  a  shaft  is  set 
which  carries  a  solid  wooden  cylinder  in  one  of 
the  divisions,  and  which  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered about  an  inch  by  means  of  a  screw  at  one 
end  of  the  "lighter"  or  lever  beam  npon  which 
the  end  of  the  axle  rests.  This  cylinder  is 
armed  with  about  40  longitudinal  steel  ribs  or 
bars  in  a  washer,  and  60  in  a  beater,  which 
project  about  2  inches  fi-om  its  surface.  Under 
the  cylinder  another  set  of  steel  bars,  each  of 
them  fh>m  i  to  i  inch  thick,  arranged  in  a  seg^ 
ment  of  about  6  inches  width,  conforming  to 
the  curve  of  the  cylinder,  is  firmly  secured  in 
the  floor  of  the  cbtem.    These  bars,  forming 


the  "plate,"  are  bent  In  tlM  aitfk  i»  «  to 
make  a  slight  ande  with  the  !■■  if  iW  nA 
by  which  means  the  fibre  is  dn«B  mmmdm- 
duced  in  len^  by  a  ahcmrim  «hl    At 
floor  of  the  cistern  rises  up  Vommi  ^  ctb- 
der,  and  behind  the  piatm  is  mai  mi  tf 
so  as  to  form  a  breasting,  ihm  i^  tf  wfaA  • 
nearly  as  high  as  the  centre  of  Ah  ilWc 
From  this  point  it  slopes  rmpMj  iwiti  At 
bottom  of  the  trough,  forming  wtot  ii^^A» 
"back  fall."    The  cistern  bcu«  fU  *A 
water  sufficiently  to  inunerae  Um  liwte« 
the  cylinder  when  this  is  raised  19k  A^  9p 
are  introduced  and  spresd  sbovl  vi^teU 
and  the  cylinder  is   made  to  reroh^.  ?bi 
causes  a  current  to  flow  which  asovts  At  10 
along  with  it,  bringing  them  nsdcr  6s  t«^ 
der,  and  carrying  them  aroond  the  fsriaea. 
till  they  are  brought  again  betwecs  thi  "^tf 
the  cylinder  and  those  of  the  plilt  hat^ 
As  the  operation  goes  on,  the  cjfiaAerMfnAi- 
ally  lowered,  till  toward  the  Issl^  via  te 
rags  have  been  worn  down  into  thi  f^ 
condition  known  as  half  stofl!^  the  ipsst  v  ar- 
rowed till  the  cylinder  almost  1 
Before  reaching  this  point,  when  tW  1 
coarse  and  offer  considerable  rrsisfssrs  i 
drawn  through  the  space,  the  mtitkm.  _ 
cylinder  revolves  with  greet  rafsfity,s««f 
rough  and  Jerking ;  hot  in  the  count  of  I  «*  4 
hours  it  becomes  steady,  indicating  s  T 
reduction  of  the  materia]  to  ptdp.  A I 
is  constructed  over  the  cylinder  to  i 
throwing  out  the  contents  cMf  the  trvefk  ^'6» 
rapidity  of  its  revolution.     Darii^  tht  «sr» 
tion  fredi  water,  which   shoold  be  pai^ 
clean  and  pure,  is  continnally  sdmkted.  mi  te 
dirty  water  is  removed  by  some  oes  «f  as 
several  contrivances  that  have  been  ^ 
take  it  up  and  leave  all  the  fihrs  1 
in  general  use  consists  of  hc^ow  cyijrfiw 
ered  with  very  fine  wire  doth,  amd  asfc  » 
revolve  slowly  in  the  cnrrent  of  palp,  m  t 

{>a8ses  through  the  other  eooBpartasst  Ar 
caving  that  occupied  by  the  waahiar  cy^aiSr. 
Inside  the  cylinder  the  water  iscaogjkkbaA- 
ets,  and  being  raised  np  in  them  is  dachaivi 
into  a  tube  which  passes  through  th«  iz»tf 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  it  escy  flm  t&s  ^ 
chine.  In  this  process  mocn  iiiijMSfra  a 
attached  to  the  condition  of  thebsn  m  as 
cylinders  and  plates,  care  bong  taken  tteAif 
are  adiq>ted  to  the  partioilar  worit,  tmk  m* 
kept  in  good  order,  so  that  the  n^  m%sd^^ 
rather  than  cut  into  polp.  Only  by  pmc 
plenty  of  time  to  the  opeialion  is  the  wmem 
Drought  into  the  proper  oonsistenrT,  mm^ 
rating  with  it  sufficient  water.  If  ths  wmk  » 
not  done  in  this  manner,  good  paper 

g reduced  from  the  pulp.    The  tnas 
I  properly  washing  a  charge  of 
two  cwt  of  rags  should  be  fhMn  8  to  4  h*^ 
but  the  operation  is  often  iiuni)4iled  k  ^m 
time,  to  the  detriment  of  the  paper.  Ths  a^ 
ber  of  engines  in  a  paper  mOl  is 
ferred  to  as  indicating  its  eapmcalij. 
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*eqiiired  for  miming  each  cylinder  toward  the 
;lo6e  of  the  process,  when  the  space  hetw^n 
ts  under  surface  and  the  plate  is  narrowest,  is 
ibout  equal  to  that  of  7  horses.  From  this 
naohine  the  half  stuff  is  allowed  to  flow  out  by 
i  large  pipe  in  the  bottom  to  the  draining  chest, 
^here,  being  freed  fVom  much  of  the  water  it 
^ontiuns,  it  next  enters  the  stone  cisterns  in 
%'hich  the  bleaching  is  effected.  In  these  a  so- 
ution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  with  about 
>ne  pound  of  the  salt  to  2  gallons  of  water, 
3  employed.  The  liquor  drains  off  through 
elates  of  zinc  in  the  bottom,  which  are  per- 
forated with  minute  holes,  and  is  then  pump- 
ed up  again  and  used  with  additions  of  strong 
iresh  liquor.  By  24  hours*  steeping  the  pulp 
B  converted  to  a  nearly  pure  white  color ;  and 
t  is  then  removed  sometimes  to  a  strong  iron 
x>x,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  press  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out 
nost  of  the  chlorine  water,  or  goes  directly 
;o  the  beating  engine,  like  the  washing  en- 
nne  already  described.  In  this  the  stuff  is 
irst  run  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  the  cyl- 
nder  raised,  so  as  not  to  rub  the  pulp.  The 
iction  is  hence  merely  that  of  washing,  and 
the  effect  is  to  remove  the  chlorine,  which  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  would  render  the  PAP^r  brit- 
tle and  liable  to  soon  crumble  to  dust.  The  salt 
iyposulphite  of  soda,  technically  termed  **  an- 
;ichlor,"  is  of  late  advantageously  introduced 
;o  neutralize  the  chlorine  and  expedite  its  re- 
noval.  Suitable  mixtures  are  then  added  for 
d^ng,  according  to  the  quality  of  paper  to  be 
nade ;  and  also  any  coloring  matter.  The  or- 
linary  size  b  a  combination  of  soda  and  rosin 
.o  form  a  soap  from  which  the  rosin  is  pre- 
iipitated  upon  the  pulp  by  the  subsequent  ad- 
lition  of  alum.  The  cylinder  is  then  low- 
ered and  the  pulp  is  ground  by  its  action  to  a 
nuch  finer  consistency,  its  quality  depending 
ipon  the  Judicious  management  of  the  cylinder, 
ts  not  letting  it  down  too  fast  nor  too  much  at 
>nce.  The  beating  is  completed  in  8|  to  4 
loors ;  and  the  stuff  is  then  discharged  into  a 
arge  reoeiving  vat.  An  improvement  upon  the 
>atch  engine  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Songsland  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  in  suocess- 
til  use  in  this  country  and  in  Endand.  It  con- 
ista  in  a  revolving  grinder  placed  between  two 
tationary  grinders,  the  pulp  being  made  to 
low  first  through  the  space  on  one  side  and 
hen  through  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
evolving  grinder,  after  which  it  is  discharged 
Q  a  constant  stream.  The  revolving  grinder 
oakes  about  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and 
he  spaces  are  ac^nsted  by  screws  for  coarse  or 
Ine  pulp  as  may  be  required. — ^The  ^ulp  being 
ollected  in  stone  vats,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
aken  out  for  converting  into  sheets,  is  agitated 
>y  a  stirrer  to  keep  it  of  uniform  consistency. 
(y  the  old  process  of  hand  making,  which  is 
lot  yet  entirely  abandoned,  it  is  then  dipped 
nt  and  moulded  by  a  workman,  called  the  vat- 
lan.  The  mould  which  he  uses,  holding  it  in 
^tb  bands,  is  a  shallow  mahogany  box  some- 
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what  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper,  covered 
with  parallel  wires  placed  near  together,  and 
crossed  by  a  few  others.*  A  loose  frame  called 
a  deckle,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  mould,  is  held 
down  upon  its  upper  surface,  serving  as  a  mar- 
gin to  the  wires,  and  determines  the  size  of  the 
sheet.  A  proper  quantity  of  pulp  being  dipped 
up  and  shaken  with  a  peculiar  motion  acquired 
by  experience,  the  fibre  is  spread  evenly  over 
the  wires  and  the  water  in  sreat  part  flows 
through.  The  vatman  then  slips  off  and  re- 
tains the  deckle  as  he  slides  the  mould  along 
the  edges  of  the  vat  to  another  workman  called 
the  coucher,  and  taking  another  mould  to  which 
he  a^usts  the  deckle,  he  repeats  the  operation. 
The  coucher  meantime  sets  the  mould  on  its 
edge  to  drain  while  he  arranges  on  the  table 
close  by  a  sheet  of  felt  cloth  on  which  he  lays 
the  sheet  of  fibre  by  overturning  the  mould. 
This  is  returned  to  the  vatman,  who  passes 
along  another  mould  and  sheet,  and  this  is  laid 
upon  another  felt  with  which  the  first  sheet  is 
covered.  About  180  sheets  are  thus  piled  up 
alternately  with  as  many  felts,  and  the  whole 
pile  is  then  slipped  under  a  press,  by  the  action 
of  which  mucn  water  is  squeezed  out  and  the 
sheets  acquire  tenacity.  These  are  then  sepa- 
rated and  piled  up  by  themselves,  and  again 
pressed ;  and  being  again  separated,  or  parted, 
tbey  are  piled  and  pressed  a  thu-d  time.  Thus 
the  marks  of  the  felts  are  removed,  and  the 
p^er  is  in  good  condition  for  drying,  which  is 
efl&cted  by  hanging  the  sheets  on  hair  lines  in 
lofts  or  rooms  speoally  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
In  favorable  weather  the  drying  may  oe  com- 
pleted in  24  hours,  after  which  the  paper  is 
sized  by  dipping  it  several  times  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  glue  and  alum.  The  sheets  are  again 
pressed  to  remove  the  superfluous  size,  and  are 
retnmed  to  the  drying  rooms,  where  they  are 
suspended  upon  the  lines  and  dried  much  more 
gradually  than  before,  several  days'  time  being 
requisite  for  the  size  to  become  well  incorporated 
with  the  paper.  The  finishing  is  effected  by 
passing  the  sheets  laid  altematelv  with  glazed 
paper  boards  with  some  hot  metal  plates  inter- 
spersed  through  the  piles.  This  gives  the 
name  of  *^  hot-pressed."  It  may  instead  be 
roUed  with  smooth  copper  plates  between  the 
sheets.  By  this  method  it  was  often  8  weeka 
before  the  paper  was  finally  finished  from  the 
first  treatment  of  the  rags,  and  for  everv  vat, 
from  which  about  150  lbs.  of  paper  might  be 
made  in  a  day,  there  were  employed  8  men  and 
about  OS  many  women.  The  "  water  mark"  up- 
on paper,  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  kinds, 
is  produced  by  coarse  wires  of  the  required 
figures  attached  to  the  moulds,  so  as  to  cause 
the  layer  of  fibre  to  be  somewhat  thinner  on 
their  lines.  Various  devices  formerly  made 
use  of  in  this  way  gave  names  to  the  sorts  of 
paper  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the  pa- 
pers have  retained  iheae  names.   Thus  **  cap"  or 

*  With  tb«  wItm  thus  ftmnged,  the  Mtper  produced  U 
«UIed  **UA4  paper;**  bat  with  a  woTen-niM  doth  the  pro*- 
<liict  it  kaowa  u  **  wore  p«p«c>** 
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*'  foolscap  paper^'  was  so  called  from  the  water 
mark  representiiig  a  fooFs  cap  and  bells ;  post 
paper,  from  the  design  of  a  postman^s  horn. 
What  was  called  *^pot  paper^'  had  the  design 
of  a  pot  or  jag,  ana  ^^  hand  paper^'  was  distin- 
guished by  the  figure  of  a  hand.  Water  marks 
upon  commercial  papers,  as  bank  notes,  checks, 
TO.,  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  rendering  forger- 
ies more  difficult — Tne  Fourdrinier  machine 
introduced  extraordinary  improvements  over 
the  old  hand  method  of  making  paper.  By 
means  of  it  the  capacity  of  production  is  im- 
mensely multiplied  at  greatly  reduced  cost 
Paper  is  made  in  sheets  of  any  desired  size 
and  of  uniform  thickness.  Light  tissue  pa- 
pers are  produced  by  it  which  could  not  have 
been  made  by  hand.  The  processes  of  sorting, 
trimming,  and  hanging  up  the  sheets  to  dry, 
and  the  waste  attending  these  handlings  of  the 
paper,  are  avoided ;  and  what  required  weeks 
to  effect  is  now  accomplished  in  as  many  min- 
utes. The  cast-off  rags  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  as  stated  by  Richard  Herring  in  his  "  Pa- 
per and  Paper  Making^*  (London,  1856),  may 
be  forwarded  after  sunrise  many  miles,  and  be 
returned  before  sunset  converted  into  sheets  of 
the  most  perfect  pi^r.  But  this  wonderful 
rapidity  in  the  manufacture  is  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  paper  of  the  greatest  strength 
and  durability.  This  is  attained  only  by  con- 
ducting each  one  of  the  numerous  processes, 
from  the  trituration  of  the  rags  to  the  calender- 
ing, slowly  and  thoroughly.  Mr.  Herring  ex- 
hibits among  the  samples  in  his  work  one 
specimen  of  paper  thus  carefiilly  prepared,  not 
much  thicker  than  ordinary  printing  paper, 
which  is  almost  as  tough  and  durable  as  parch- 
ment, and  capable  of  sustaining  by  a  strip  not 
wider  than  a  bank  note  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  ma- 
chine without  drawings.  At  its  head  is  placed 
a  receiving  vat  into  which  the  pulp  is  constant- 
ly supplied,  and  in  which  it  is  kept  of  uniform 
consistency  by  continual  stirring.  From  the 
vat  it  flows  out  through  a  stopcock  related 
to  supply  the  quantity  suited  to  the  thickness 
of  paper  to  be  made ;  or  the  delivery  is  oon- 
troued  either  by  pumps  or  by  pulp  meters  con- 
trived to  supply  equal  Quantities  in  equal  times. 
Flowing  then  upon  a  lifter  wheel,  the  pulp  is 
diluted  with  water  drained  from  the  web  of 
paper  in  advance  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
and  brought  back  to  the  lifter  wheeL  By  this 
wheel  the  mixture  is  delivered  into  the  trough 
called  the  sand  trap,  which  is  20  to  40  feet 
long  and  4  or  5  inches  deep.  In  this  any  par- 
ticles of  sand  present  settle,  and  the  pulp  passes 
through  the  strainer,  which  is  arranged  along 
one  side  of  the  trough.  This  is  a  box  made  of  brass 
plates,  those  forming  the  bottom  being  perforated 
by  fine  slits,  or  the  bottom  is  made  of  polished 
bars  of  brass,  which  are  set  almost  in  contact 
The  passage  of  the  pulp  through  the  narrow 
openings  is  facilitated  either  by  a  rapid  Jar- 
ring movement  communicated  to  the  strainer, 
or  by  an  exhaust  apparatus  kept  in  opera- 


tion beneath  it  Knots,  and 
substances  that  may  be  prascst^'ara  < 
the  strainer.  Formeriy  loch 
picked  out  from  the  paper  by  hand  wyia  ft 
was  undergoing  the  drying  proecaa ;  tbiif— j 
much  daim^^  to  the  sheeta,  and  Uw 
points  that  escaped  notke  aefioody 
the  paper,  especially  for  the  vae  of  tn|iaw> 
The  pulp  flows  from  the  slndaer  late  a  urt 
which  is  as  long  as  the  width  of  tba  ibas  te 
be  produced,  and  along  the  wbola  Wsflk  tf 
one  side  of  this  vat  it  paaaes  oat  orer  am  lyna 
npon  the  ^^wire**— an  endtesa  w«b  «f  wn 
cloth,  having  from  8,600  to  5,000  boln  tste 
square  inch.  It  is  sapported  hy  tdQh^.  ^m 
wnich  it  is  carried  constantly  roond  at  t^  s* 
of  25  to  60  or  70  feet  per  minvta.  The  mv 
surface  npon  which  the  pulp  is  defivmrf  a 
perfectly  level,  and  may  be  15  feci  la  laiA 
A  lateral  Jarring  motion  is  i  nimiiiiiiiMlJft 
the  web,  which  shakes  the  fibres  of  th»|«i| 
together,  and  the  water  with  eooM  At*  tea 
passing  through  la  cao^t  ia  the  **aaB»4fi* 
trough  and  returned  to  the  lifter  whmL  Ik 
width  the  pulp  ooenpies  on  the  virt  b  •» 
trolled  by  flexible  straps  or  dfirklr^  «■»  m 
each  side,  which,  being  adjusted  to  the  viM 
of  the  paper  to  be  made,  move  elo^  vtt  Ai 
upper  sui^Me  of  the  wire  and  retara  ahemi 
by  an  independent  set  of  roUera.  ThcasdHtts 
are  made  of  several  layers  of  fiscn  or  ssaa 
gummed,  or  of  vulcanized  mbber.  tW  Aan 
of  pulp  as  it  becomes  fi'eed  from  welcr  avfane 
consistency,  and  this  is  increased  by  t^  wm^ 
of  a  cylinder  under  whidi  it  peaeee,  calM  te 
dandy  rolL  The  fHction  causes  this  roO  l»» 
volve,  and  any  designs  for  water  nark  «r  ba 
made  of  fine  wire  and  sewed  npon  Us  swfca. 
are  transferred  to  the  sheet.  ^onaakaigW 
paper  the  wires  are  laid  loDghafiasQv  mi 
very  close  together.  The  imprasMoas  m% 
maae  more  permanent  through  the  mttim  4f 
suction  boxes  placed  mider  the  weh  tf  Urn 
point,  which  snddenlv  extract  mach  cf  Ai 
water  in  the  pulp  and  give  to  ths  i 
sistency  enough  to  admit  of  its 
marks  impressed  npon  it.  Pteab  _ 
boxes,  the  web  reaches  the  ooaeh  ivfla  Tli^ 
are  rollers  covered  with  feh,  the  aadB^  «b 
carrying  the  wire,  and  the  npper  diiatf^i  mm 
it  pressing  down  npon  the  wah  of  pafsrvi 
wire.  The  wire  doth  going  roand  the  kav 
roller  and  paasing  beneath  the  lavifr^  Da^ 
on  its  return  to  the  aopplj  troogh,  ila  ai^ 
now  leaves  it,  being  takea  oa  the  avftes  «f  a 
endless  blanket  or  feh,  when,  still  ia  a  ««7 
wet  state,  it  is  passed,  with  the  Mt  «■  wIsA  t 
is  supported,  between  a  pair  of  heaty  i 
or  brass  rollers,  by  which  it  ia  i 
treed  fh)m  most  of  the  water  it 


In  order  to  remove  the 
felt,  the  web  is  conducted  'aw:^y 
and  round  a  roller,  havina  now  , 
nacitv  to  support  itsdf;  and  beiair 
pletely  over,  what  was  the  appei  _ 
eeived  npon  anoth^v  revohiag  fclt» 


apper  ads  is  re* 
MfcltaadhiA 
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are  carried  between  another  ^air  of  press  rolls, 
th^  face  of  the  apper  one  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  that  surface  of  the  paper  which  be- 
fore rested  n^n  the  felt.  The  sheet  goes  next 
upon  the  drjmg  cylinders.  These  are  hollow, 
xnade  of  cast  iron,  and  are  heated  by  steam 
introduced  into  their  interior.  Their  number 
and  arrangement  vary  at  the  different  mills, 
some  employing  as  many  as  20  of  them.  The 
first  which  receives  the  paper  is  moderately 
warm,  and  the  heat  increases  with  each  one. 
By  thus  gradually  drying  the  pi^r,  it  acquires 
greater  strength  than  it  would  have  if  passed 
over  a  few  hot  cylinders.  From  these  cylin- 
ders the  sheet  is  wound  directly  upon  a  reel, 
or  it  may  be  passed  through  several  sets  of 
calender  rolls  by  which  its  surface  is  smoothed 
and  finished.  The  sizing  for  printing  paper  is 
usually  produced  by  mixing  the  materials  in 
the  pulp  as  already  described ;  but  the  finest 
writmg  papers  are  now  sized  almost  altogether 
in  the  web,  this  being  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  and  alum  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  100"*  F.,  and  dned  inmiediately 
by  running  it  over  a  series  of  open-work  drums, 
through  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a  revolv- 
ing fan  creates  a  rapid  movement  of  the  air 
against  the  paper,  causing,  in  a  temperature 
kept  at  about  80^,  a  rapid  drying.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  drying  writing  papers  in  the 
loft  is  not  abandoned  in  many  of  the  best 
mills.  The  sheets  are  cut  off  for  this  purpose 
immediately  after  sizing.  Paper  thus  oriea  is 
BtroDffer,  the  straining  effect  of  drying  upon 
machmes  being  avoided.  The  sheet  is  usually 
made  about  54  inches  wide,  and  it  is  run  off 
by  the  machine  at  the  rate  it  may  be  of  600 
yards  an  hour,  or  a  mile  every  8  hours.  It 
IS  cut  into  small  sheets  by  different  contriv- 
ances, applied  to  the  paper  either  as  it  comes 
from  the  machine,  or  as  it  is  wound  off  firom 
the  reels.  It  is  cut  lengthwise  by  pairs  of  cir- 
cular knives,  which  revolve,  one  knife  below 
and  a  larser  one  above  the  sheet,  as  it  moves 
between  them,  and  their  cutting  action  is  like 
that  of  scissors.  To  cut  it  across,  two  knives, 
one  fixed  and  one  movable,  are  made  to  work 
together  like  scissors  blades  at  the  instant 
when  the  right  length  of  paper  is  brought  for- 
ward by  a  drum  and  held  fast  by  two  long 
blocks  being  brought  together  and  pressing 
the  paper  ^tween  them.  The  drum  at  the 
same  instant  retrogrades  to  take  forward  the 
length  for  the  next  sheet.  The  slack  of  the 
web,  which  is  necessary  in  this  interrupted 
movement,  is  kept  up  by  what  is  called  a 
dancing  roll.  The  glazed  surface  given  to  the 
highly  finished  writing  papers  is  produced  by 
rolling  the  sheets  placed  in  a  pile  with  poMshed 
sheets  of  copper,  with  which  they  alternate. 
The  operation  is  repeated  many  times  to  pro- 
dnce  the  best  effect  Beside  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  extra  labor,  a  oonnderable  loss  is 
incurred  by  unavoidable  damage  to  more  or 
less  of  the  paper,  and  by  bringing  strongly  out 
defects  which  would  escape  notice  in  ordinary 


piu>er. — ^The  varieties  of  paper  are  numerous. 
They  may  be  classed  in  general  as  writing  On- 
eluding  drawing),  printing,  and  wrapping;  and 
beside  these  are  the  filtering  and  blotting  pa- 
pers, which  differ  from  the  ouer  kinds  in  an  ad- 
mixture of  woollen  rags,  by  which  the  product 
is  rendered  absorbent.  Cartridge  paper  is  a 
thick  variety  of  white  paper  usdl  for  maldng 
cartridges.  Bank  note  paper  is  a  very  strong, 
fiexible,  and  thm  paper,  made  of  the  best  linen 
rags;  and  tissue  paper  b  a  thin  transparent 
paper  used  chiefiy  for  tracing  drawings,  ^c 
The  distinctions  of  the  varieties  of  writmg  pa- 
per are  based  on  the  paper  being  wove  or  l^d, 
and  on  the  shades  of  color  and  degree  of  finish. 
The  cream  laid  and  cream  wove  are  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  white,  and  are  now  regarded  as  Uie 
choicest  varieties.  Papers  of  a  bluish  tint  are 
prepared  by  mixing  ultramarine  with  the  pu^. 
A  very  small  amount  of  ultramarine  counter- 
acts the  natural  yellow  color,  and  produces 
the  nearest  approach  to  white.  The  light  buff 
color  is  produced  by  oxide  of  iron  of  a  low  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  and  paper  of  this  shade  has 
been  recommended  as  more  gtatefhl  to  the  eye 
than  the  glaring  surface  of  uio  white  varieties. 
As  it  is  in  reading  and  writing  that  injury  most 
frequently  comes  to  the  eye,  this  suggestion 
seems  not  to  have  received  the  consideration  it 
merits. — The  trade  names  of  the  different  sorts 
of  paper  designate  the  different  sizes  famished 
fit)m  the  mills.  The  smaller  sheets  of  letter 
and  note  paper  are  prepared  from  the  com- 
mercial sheets  by  the  stationers.  The  smallest 
sheets  fiimished  by  the  mills,  termed  pot  pa- 
per, measure  12i  by  16  inches;  foolscap,  the 
next  size,  18^  by  17;  post,  15i  by  18f;  copy, 
16  by  20  ;  large  post,  16^  by  20f ;  medium 
post,  18  by  28 ;  sheet  and  third  foolscap,  18^ 
by  23 ;  sheet  and  half  foolscap,  18^  by  24^ ; 
double  foolscap,  17  by  27 ;  double  pot,  26  by 
80;  double  post,  19  by  80^;  double  crown,  20 
by  80 ;  double  medium,  24  by  88 ;  demy,  16| 
by  20;  ditto  printing,  I7f  by  22^;  medium, 
17i  by  22 ;  ditto  printmg,  18i  by  28 ;  royal,  19 
by  24 ;  ditto  printing,  20  by  26 ;  superroyal,  19 
by  27;  ditto  printing,  21  by  27;  imperial,  22 
by  80;  elephant,  28  by  28;  atlas,  26  by  84; 
columbier,  28^  by  84^;  double  elephant,  26f 
by  40 ;  antiquarian,  81  hyt^. — Beside  the  uses 
of  paper  already  referred  to,  it  is  extensively 
applied  to  the  production  of  pasteboard,  paper 
boxes,  paper  hangings,  sheathing  for  vessela, 
the  outside  covers  of  books,  &c. 

PAPER  HANGINGS.    SeeWixxPAnn. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
country  in  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to 
the  legendary  account,  the  name  was  derived 
from  Paphlagon,  the  eon  of  Phineus.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine  sea ;  £.  by  Pontns, 
fbom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys 
(the  modem  Eizil  Irmak) ;  8.  by  Gaktia,  sep- 
arated by  theOlgassys  (now  Ulgaz)  mountains; 
and  W.  by  Bithynia,  separated  by  the  river 
Parthenius  (now  the  Bartan-sn).  The  bounda- 
ries however  varied  at  different  periods.    The 
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diiaf  cOf  was  Sinope,  situated  on  the  coast 
and  founded  bj  a  Greek  colony.  Beside  this, 
there  were  Cytorus  and  Amastris  on  the  Euxine, 
and  Pompeiopolis  and  Gangra  in  the  interior. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Halys  and  Parthe- 
nius,  and  the  Amnios  (Eara-eu),  a  tributary 
of  the  Halys,  there  are  no  riyers  of  impor- 
tance. The  Olgassys  mountains  in  the  centre, 
an  extension  of  the  chain  rnnning  from  Arme- 
nia to  the  Hellespont,  send  up  to  the  north- 
em  i>art  of  the  country  numerous  branches. 
Generally  the  surfkce  is  mountainous  and 
rugged,  but  more  especially  in  the  southern 
portion,  the  northern  containing  many  wide 
and  fertile  valleys,  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
Asia  Minor  in  productiveness.  Paphlagonia 
was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  being  spoken  of 
on  this  account  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer. 
It  also  produced  mules  and  antelopes,  and  in 
some  parts  sheep  breeding  was  a  common  busi- 
ness, while  the  vast  forests  in  the  south  afibrd- 
ed  an  ample  supply  of  timber.  A  kind  of  red 
ochre  was  also  obtained  from  a  mountain  called 
Sandaraouri^nm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pom- 
peiopolis. The  Paphlagonians  appear  to  have 
been  a  Syrian  race,  and  are  sppken  of  as  a  rude 
and  superstitious  people.  The  chase  was  a 
&vorite  pursuit  in  peace,  and  their  cavalry  was 
eelebrated  in  war.  According  to  HercMotus 
(vii.  72X  their  armor  consisted  of  a  plaited  hel- 
met, small  shields,  and  spean^  javelins,  and  dag- 
gers.—Paphlagonia  was  originally  governed  by 
native  princes,  but  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Lydian  dominions  by  Orcesus ;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus,  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  third  satrapy  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Tet  various  satraps  made 
themselves  independent  kings  of  that  country. 
After  tlie  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Eumenes,  but  after  his  ML 
was  again  independent  until  it  became  a  portion 
of  the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  king  of  rontus. 
When  the  Romans  had  conquered  that  monarch, 
they  united  the  coast  districts  with  Bithynia, 
and  subsequently  embraced  all  of  the  country 
under  their  rule.  In  this  condition  it  constitut- 
ed a  portion  of  the  province  of  Gkdatia,  and  so 
remained  until  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  when 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Paph- 
lagonia is  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  is  included  in  the  eyalet  of  Kastamuni. 

PAPHOS,  the  name  of  two  ancient  towns, 
situated  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Oyprus^  one  of 
which  was  called  Old  Paphos,  the  other  New 
Paphos,  the  former  being  the  one  denoted  usu- 
ally by  the  poets,  the  latter  the  one  denoted  by 
the  prose  writers ;  but  as  the  same  term  was 
applied  to  both  indiscriminately,  much  confu- 
sion has  been  the  consequence.  Old  pMihos, 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venu^  and  the 
place  where,  according  to  &ble,  she  landed 
after  having  risen  out  of  the  sea,  was  situf^ted 
about  H  m.  from  the  shore,  and  owes  its  legen* 
dary  foundation  to  Oinyras,  the  father  of  Ado- 
nis. Here  was  tha  peculiar  seat  of  the  goddess ; 
here  her  wonhip  was  early  established,  the 


grove  and  temple  of  Venus  being 
m  the  Odyssey.  The  huge  fooadatSeia  ^  Ai 
latter  are  still  visible.  Kew  Papbo«»  the  md- 
em  Baffa.  was  situated  between  T  nd  9  ■. 
N.  W.  of  the  old  city,  and  was  fomAd,  mar4* 
inff  to  the  lesend,  by  Affapenor,  diief  <4^JL> 
cadians  at  ue  siege  of  Trovy  who  ww  tim 
by  the  storm  whidi  separated  the  Gncb  ^to 
its  harbor.  It  was  also  resnarkahk  Ir  ^ 
worship  paid  to  Venus,  ahhoo^  H  M«e  n- 
vailed  in  this  respect  tlie  ancient  city,  b  vs 
here  that  St  Paul  stmck  £1  jnus  the  wnem 
with  blindness,  and  from  the  acooont  ia  JUotte 
town  would  appear  to  have  b<«&  tbt  i 
of  the  Roman  governor. 

PAPIAS,  an  early  Chrbtian  ^ 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Inaueu^  edb  ^  '• 
^  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Potyary;* 
and  it  has  been  dlspoted  whether  ^  Ma  ^ 
ferred  to  was  the  evangdist  or  the  eUft.  vte 
belonged  to  the  churdi  at  Ephesos.  H«  vn» 
a  work  in  5  books,  entitled  ^  TT-rpKr^.H-i  of  tk 
Speeches  of  the  Lord,*^  of  which  only  afcvfhy^ 
ments  have  been  preserved.  He  was  a  bSs- 
narian  in  beUef^  and  entertained  the  iAs  dirt 
there  will  be  for  1,000  years  miter  the  re*c7w> 
tion  from  the  deaa  a  bodily  reign  of  Ont  m 
earth ;  and  from  him  miUenjuiant  vm  hb^ 
times  called  Papianista.  AcconCng  to  As  Al- 
exandrian chronicle,  he  auffeied  martvriaai  m 
Pergamus  in  A.  D.  1(M,  and  Feb.  23  W  ben 
set  apart  by  the  Roman  Cathofic  chmt^  iir  kk 
commemoration.  The  best  eolWctkn  d  tm 
fragments  of  his  writings  is  to  be  Iboal  'a  A» 
Beliquim  Saerm  of  Routh  (8tol,  Oxtei  mu 
According  to  Eusebiufl,  he  was  m  man  ^ef  «irf 
understanding,"  asuipeared  fhmi  hia  w^rka 

PAPIER  MACHE,  the  pnip  of  paper  cnl 
with  glue  or  gum  arable,  moohlad  snd  &M, 
or  paper  pasted  in  sheets  vpon  ^^wUA^  Tfa 
cheaper  articles  of  pi^ier  macb^  are  maii  d 
white  or  brown  p^>er  mashed  in  waav  mi 
pressed  in  oiled  moulds.  The  beets'  aradn 
are  produced  by  pasting  or  f ln<  im  tmilWr 
sheets  of  paper,  which,  when  a  proper  ^T* 
of  thickness  is  attained,  are  powetMy  fnmti 
and  dried.  While  moist  the  pn^mntim  nf 
be  moulded  into  any  required  fcnn,  aad  «^ 
dry  it  may  be  planed  and  raiqped  to  shape  Sf^ 
eral  coats  of  varnish  are  next  appfied,  mi  da 
inequalities  are  rubbed  down  with  vdin 
stone.  It  is  ornamented  with  rold.  ansa 
powder,  or  colors,  when  a  vandah  «i  Ael  k» 
is  applied^  dried  at  a  temperature  of  900*.  sai 
a  brilliant  surface  is  obtained  by  poGaldaf  v^ 
rotten  stone  and  oil,  and  by  hand  rabWn^  P  v 
architectural  ornaments,  the  sheets  wi 
prepared  in  layers  with  glue  are  pr 
metal  moulds  dT  the  reon&ed  forvL,  wfaa  7»* 
moved,  a  composition  of  paper  pulp  ndxei  wsft 
rosin  and  glue  is  put  into  the  oionkK  sb'  ^ 
paper  impressions  being  again  inserted,  th»  « 
position  adheres  to  them  permanently, 
fnmv  ornaments  are  aimilariy  prn»d,  vi« 
ing  being  used  in  place  of  roein,  andm  hd^^ 
and  more  durable  than  plaster  of  Ftei& '  IV 
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pier  mach^  is  rendered  to  a  great  extent  water- 
proof by  mixing  with  the  palp  a  preparation  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  glne,  and  nearly  fire-proof 
by  adding  to  this  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
A  "  Treatise  on  the  Decoratiye  Use  of  Papier 
Mach6"  was  published,  by  Bielefeld  (London, 
1840). 

PAPDT,  Denis,  a  French  physicist  and  ma- 
chinist, bom  in  Blois  in  1647,  died  in  Germany 
about  1710.  He  received  the  degree  of  HJ>.' 
nt  Paris,  and  practised  medicine  there  for  some 
time ;  but  having  turned  his  attention  to  me- 
chanics, he  became  the  assistant  of  Huygheos, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  France  by  the  liber- 
^ity  of  Louis  XIY.  He  visited  England  in 
1680,  helped  Boyle  in  several  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  was  elctcted  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.  It  was  probably  during  his  stay  there 
that  he  prepared  his  DiMertatumsur  lamanihe 
d'amoUxr  la  o«,  et  defaire  cuire  toutcB  9orta  de 
viandes  en  fort  peu  de  tempt  et  dpeu  de  fraUy 
atee  la  deeeription  de  la  maehine  (Paris,  16d2). 
In  this  work  he  explained  his  digeeteur  or  mar- 
mite,  a  contrivance  for  softening  bones,  with 
which  until  lately  his  name  has  been  chiefly 
associated ;  but  recent  invesUgations  have  shown 
that  Papin  has  a  better  claim  to  celebrity  as 
a  forenmner  of  Watt  and  FuHon.  Having  re- 
moved to  Germany  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cution to  which  he  was  exposed  in  France  as 
a  Protestant,  he  was  appointed  in  1687  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  llar- 
burg,  and  there  devoted  his  leisure  to  researches 
npon  the  use  of  steam.  As  early  as  1690  he 
published  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  Acta 
Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  proposing  steam  as  a 
universal  motive  power,  and  describing  a  steam 
engine  and  even  a  rude  paddle  steamer.  It 
appears  from  documents  aisoovered  by  Prof. 
Knhlmann  in  1852  in  the  public  library  at  Han- 
over, that  in  1707  he  had  a  vessel  built  in  con- 
formity with  his  invention,  and  tried  it  on  the 
Fulda.  His  last  published  work  was  a  Latin 
*' Essay  upon  a  new  System  for  raising  Water 
by  the  Action  of  Fire"  (Frankfort,  l7w). 

PAPINEAU,  Louis  Joseph,  a  Canadian  po- 
litical leader,  bom  near  Montreal  in  1787.  His 
father,  who  was  a  notary  public  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  had  him  educated  at  Quebec  with 
great  care.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  At  the  age 
of  22  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament, 
ancceeded  his  father  in  1814  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  Montreal,  and  in  1815  was  elect- 
ed to  the  speakership  of  the  house.  He  had 
already  taken  the  lead  of  the  radical  party, 
and  in  order  to  neutralize  his  growing  infiu- 
ence.  Lord  Balhonsie,  when  govemor^general 
of  Canada,  appointed  him  one  of  the  executive 
council ;  but  ne  never  appeared  at  any  of  its 
sittings,  and  continued  his  opposition  to  the 
government.  In  1828,  when  the  English  party 
aimed  at  the  tmion  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada,  Papineau,  in  coiyunction  with  Keil- 


ton,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  London  to  re- 
monstrate against  that  measure.  In  1827  he 
was  reelected  to  the  house  and  rechosen  speak- 
er. Rather  than  sanction  this  choice,  Lord 
Dalhousie  a^'ourned  the  parliament,  and  it  was 
not  until  1828,  when  Sir  James  Kempt  had 
succeeded  to  the  govemordiip,  that  Papineau 
could  take  his  seat.  He  now  assumed  an  at- 
titude of  defiance  toward  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which,  however  difiPtastefbl  to  some  of 
his  former  adherents,  was  upheld  by  a  minority 
of  the  people  in  Lower  Canada.  He  prepared 
a  list  of  the  demands  and  grievances  of  hb 
countrymen,  which  ^^as  introduced  to  the  house 
in  1884  by  M.  B^dard,  and  known  afterward  as 
the  92  resolutions.  He  supported  them  ener- 
getically in  the  house,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  went  through  the  country  urging  a  con- 
stitutional resistance  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  recommending  commercial  non-in- 
tercourse with  England  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing her  to  terms.  He  advised  the  colonists 
not  to  vote  subsidies  for  more  than  6  months, 
and  this  measure  was  carried  out  in  the  session 
of  1886 ;  but  the  now  governor.  Lord  Gosford, 
vetoed  it,  and  decided  upon  administering  the 
province  without  the  assistance  of  the  c<^onial 
parliament.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
While  the  other  provinces  were  conciliated 
by  concessions  ana  favors,  Lower  Canada  was 
threatened  with  harsh  measures;  and  this  was 
seized  upon  by  Papineau  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  new  impulse  to  agitation.  He 
spoke  with  great  effect  in  many  of  the  parishes, 
and  in  several  of  them  the  governor  was  burned 
in  effigy.  The  sudden  prorogation  of  the  colo- 
nial parliament  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  the 
liberal  party  took  up  arms.  This  however  Pa- 
pineau did  not  approve,  and  in  a  great  popular 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  1887,  he  tried  to  bring  his 
party  to  more  sober  resolutions,  insisting  that 
constitutional  and  peaoeM  resistance  would 
alone  be  of  avail  to  Canada.  His  advice  was  not 
heeded,  and  the  final  result  of  the  meeting  was 
a  flaming  *'  Appeal  to  the  People."  Thus  reluo- 
tantiy  carried  far  beyond  his  anticipations,  he 
remained  among  the  rebels,  although  taking  no 
active  share  in  their  military  (^rations.  A 
warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  After  the  engagements 
of  St.  Denis,  8t.  Charles,  and  St.  Eustache, 
in  November  and  December,  1887,  had  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  armed  resbtance,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  afterward  re- 
paired to  France,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the 
passing  of  the  bill  for  the  union  of  the  two 
Canadas  in  1840,  a  general  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal offences  was  granted  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  His  popularity  was  still  strong 
enough  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Canadian 
parliament ;  but  he  has  since  taken  no  promi- 
nent part  in  political  affairs. 

PAPIN^IANUS,  iEMiuus,  a  Boman  jurist, 
bom  about  A  D.  170,  put  to  death  in  212. 
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He  saooeeded  Septiinias  Sereros  as  adcoeatm 
iSft^  and,  when  his  predecessor  in  that  ofSoe 
beoarae  emperor,  was  appointed  by  him  liheU 
lorum  magister^  and  subsequently  jmjtfectvB 
pratorio.  It  is  probable  that  he  accompanied 
Sevems  in  his  expedition  to  Britain,  and  the 
emperor  on  his  deathbed  is  said  to  have  com- 
mended his  sons  to  his  care.  Bat  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Caraoalla,  he  was  beheaded 
by  order  and  in  the  presence  of  that  tyrant. 
Pi^inian  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Roman  Jarists.  Among  his  scholars  were 
Ulpian,  Paulas,  Pomponius,  Africanns,  Floren- 
tioQs,  Modestinus,  and  others ;  and  in  the  Di- 
gests are  595  extracts  from  his  works.  80  high 
an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  merits,  that 
Oc^as,  the  great  French  interpreter  of  civil 
law,  declared  that  Papinian  was  the  first  of  all 
lawyers  who  have  been  or  are  to  be,  that  no 
one  ever  sorpassed  him  in  legal  knowledge, 
and  that  no  one  will  ever  eqnal  him. 

PAPIRIUS,  Justus,  a  Roman  Jurist,  who 
lived  in  the  tune  of  the  Antonines,  and  com- 
piled 20  books  of  constitutions.  In  the  Digest 
there  are  16  fragments  from  the  first  8  books 
of  this  work.  The  constitutions  are  all  rescripts 
of  the  Antonines,  either  of  Marcus  alone,  or  of 
Mfu*ous  and  Yerus  jointly.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  collector  save  that  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  time  specified,  as  the  Antonines  are  named 
without  the  epithet  Divus. 

PAPIRIUS,  Sbxtus,  or  Publius,  the  sup- 
pcMBed  collector  of  the  old  Legf  CuriaUSy  or 
Lege$  Regim^  which  were  enacted  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  the  kings.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  ponUfex  maximus,  and  to  have  lived 
under  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  collection  is 
mentioned  under  the  nameof  «lt/«  Civil&Pofiruj^ 
num,  and  sometimes  Lex  Papiria,  not  because 
he  contributed  any  thing,  but  because  he  ar- 
ranged the  laws  in  tiieir  order.  Although  much 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  compilation, 
nothing  certain  is  known.  The  few  and  doubt- 
ful frtigments  still  extant  are  contained  in 
Hoffmann,  Bist&ria  Juru  Romano-JuUiniaiui^ 
vol.  iL  p.  1  (Leipsic,  1726). 

PAPPENHEIM,  €k>TTFRnn>  Heinbioh  tov, 
count,  an  imperial  general  in  the  80  years'  war, 
born  my  29, 1594,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ltltz- 
en,  Nov.  16,  1682.  Descended  fh)m  a  noble 
and  ancient  family,  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  Altdorf  and  Tabingen,  and  traveUed 
over  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  military 
spirit  of  the  times  and  his  fiery  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ffdth  led  him  soon  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  he  became  a  captain  of 
cavalry  in  the  regiment  of  his  stepfatiier,  the 
count  of  Herberstorff.  At  lintz  he  joined  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  soon  became  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Prague,  in  1620,  he  re- 
ceived 20  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  until  discovered  by  his  own  men  return- 
ing from  the  plunder  of  the  enemy.  In  1628 
the  emperor  appointed  him  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  became  celebrat- 
ed under  the  name  of  Pappenheimers.    He 


fonght  In  Lombard/  nntS  1IS5,  v^a  kt  to 
recalled  to  put  down  an  insoTreetiaB  of  Ptvlv- 
tant  peasants  in  Upper  Anstiia.  who  had  ft- 
sortea  to  arms  to  defend  tbdr  Mih.  Tkh  rr- 
beUion.  in  which  40,000  peaanls  |«yn4  kt 
crushed  in  the  space  of  &  mooth ;  tk*  f  ~ 
of  it  he  himself  wrote.  Afterward  W 1 
Tilly  in  his  campaign  in  nortkcn 
against  Christian  IV.  of  DenmaA  nA  Int*  • 
leading  part  in  the  storming  of  MagdAtefHIi^. 
1681).  In  the  sack  of  this  city  faiatroo^atiit 
with  the  most  terrible  ferocitv.  In  tM  Mtf 
which  his  commander  sufTeicd  tX  Ltipslc  f^ 
penheim  received  7  wounda,  and  owed  kk  Ifr 
to  a  peasant  After  the  daalK  of  1%  W 
joined  Wallenstein,  and  in  the  battkcflabB 
received  a  mortal  woond;  bvt  htaitef  te 
Gnstavus  Adolphos  had  also  ftDcau  bs  twl— 
ed:  ''Let  the  duke  of  Friedlaad  (WiBiafts: 
know  that  I  am  mortally  womidei;  bit  14k 
part  with  Joy,  as  I  know  thai  tba  wtfim^^ 
enemy  of  my  fidth  has  fallen  with  at  a  As 
same  day.*^  Pappenhdm  waa  capedaSr  Ai- 
tinguished  for  his  daring  and  bia  flcrr  mmnm' 
but  these  qualities,  whidi  mad«  \am  \mntt^ 
in  a  subordinate  pontion,  rendered  Mb  ndl 
for  holding  responsible  eommaDda. 

PAPPUS,  ALsxiLjmBorra,  tkOrrnkprn^^ 
who  fiourished,  according  to  BvUm^  ii  tbt 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  o^  c«r  «%;  Sy 
some  modem  cridcs  be  baa  been  piKaA  k  iIm 
latter  halfofthe 2d  century.  Nodu^iskasva 
of  his  personal  history.  He  wrtu  wari 
works,  all  of  which  have  periabod  iswat  lis 
"Mathematical  CoUectiona,'*  of  vbicb  tb»b« 
6  out  of  8  books  are  now  extant.  Tbs  frtfl 
it  has  been  coi^ectured  were  takca  ap  viA  At 
science  of  arithmetic ;  tb«  8d  treota  ef  Imv 
and  solid  geometrical  problems ;  tbt  4th  df  va- 
rious propositions  in  pure  g^oowtry;  tW  M 
of  isoperunetrical  figures ;  tbe  Mi  «€  tha  fa- 
ometry  of  the  n>here;  tbe  Ttb  oC  aoKiaBt m^ 
ysis;  and  the  8tn  of  mechanicaL  Tbe  lana  w«^ 
of  Pappus  are  a  "  Commentary  npoK  Vuimift 
Almagest,"  a  "Universal  Cbijmfjsrtj/  s 
"Description  of  tbe  Rivera  of  libyak  aiAs 
treatise  on  the  interpretatioii  of  dffiiM 
ii  no  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  tbe  ^'l 
matical  Collections,*'  but  two  Iwra  beia  |ii^- 
ed  of  the  Latin  version  by  OoBEoi^iABt  A 
sauri,  1588  and  1602);  a  portion  of  tbr  Gnik 
text  of  the  2d  book  (wannng  in  Cooaan^* 
MB.)  was  printed  by  Dr.  WaUk  (Loadaa.  im§v 

PAPUA.    See  N«w  Gvncu. 

PAPYRUS,  a  genua  of  pknU  bdoMBC* 
the  natural  order  cyperaeem^  or  aedge  ftad*— 
plants  that  frequent  marshy  plaraa,  asd  warn 
of  which  are  aauatio.  Tbe  coobbob  b^i^ 
the  pith  of  which  is  used  by  tbe  poorer  cfa^ 
of  England  as  a  substitnto  for  candla  «i^ 
and  the  troublesome  nut  graaa  of  tba  •atfktfi 
states,  are  familiar  examplea  of  this  «idr 
The  papyrus  plant,  which  waa  need  ly  ^ 
ancient  Egyptians  for  making  tbcir  f^-  * 
the  cypenu  papyrusy  or 
of  some  botanists.    It  growa  on  tbe 
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banks  of  rivers  in  Abyssinia,  Syria,  and  Sicily, 
and  formerly  abounded  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Kile ;  bat  it  is  qnestionable  whether  the  plant 
now  exists  in  ifgypt.  According  to  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  ('*  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  iL 
pp.  97  and  100),  it  would  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared ^ere  entirely;  and,  as  he  states,  the 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiz.  7)  has 
come  to  pass :  '^  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
by  the  month  of  the  brooks,  ....  shall 
wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  Its 
names  however  are  perpetuated,  one  in  the 
Bible  or  Book,  so  called  from  I^hlu$,  and  the 
other,  papyrus^  in  paper.  The  papyrus  plant 
has  a  triangular  smooth  stem,  from  5  to  26  feet 
high,  bearing  long  grassy  leaves  springing  from 
near  the  ground.  .The  flowers  form  small  flat- 
tened spikes,  of  6  to  8  flowers  each,  which  are 
clustered  in  great  numbers,  800  to  400,  in  a 
compound  head,  15  to  20  inches  long,  support- 
ed at  its  base  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  The 
cultivation  of  the  plant  received  great  atten- 
tion in  Egypt,  where  it  was  in  ancient  times 
highly  valued,  not  merely  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  but  also  as  a  medicine,  being  applied 
to  the  cure  of  fistulas  and  ulcers.  It  was  also 
made  into  torches  and  candles,  boats,  sails, 
ropes,  mats,  garments,  coverlets,  shoes  for  the 
pnests,  &o, ;  and  the  roots,  which  grow  as  large 
as  a  man^s  arm,  were  used  as  fuel,  and  for 
making  cups  and  other  utensils.  The  head 
with  its  grass-like  filaments  was  used  to  crown 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  adorn  the  temples 
in  Egypt.  Pliny,  who  gives  the  chief  part  of 
this  account,  also  states  that  the  plant  was  used 
as  food,  beiug  chewed  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted, 
and  the  sweet  juice  only  being  swallowed. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  consisted  in  divid- 
ing tiie  stem  (probably  the  inner  cuticle)  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates  or 
laminss,  each  as  large  as  the  plant  would  admit. 
These  were  placed  upon  a  table,  which  was 
continually  moistened  with  Nile  water,  to 
which  Pliny  attributed  a  peculiar  slimy  or  ad- 
hedve  quality,  that  speciaUy  adapted  it  for  this 
use,  a  virtue  more  probably  however  derived 
from  the  plant  itself.  A  layer  of  the  papyrus 
being  spread  over  the  table  the  whole  length 
of  the  slips,  it  was  overlaid  by  another  placed 
transversely,  and  these  were  afterward  subject- 
ed to  pressure.  The  sheets  thus  formed  were 
then  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry^  and  were  after- 
ward joined  together.  A  sm^e  stem  some- 
times produced  20  slips.  The  sheet  when  made 
of  the  desired  length  was  rolled  on  a  wooden 
roller,  the  ends  of  which  projecting  beyond  the 
papyrus  were  caref^y  finished  and  ornament- 
ed with  balls.  At  one  time  the  use  of  the  plants 
was  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  little 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  for  paper, 
and  on  account  of  its  scarcity  even  then  only 
for  the  most  important  documents.  Paper  of 
papyrus  was  largely  manufactured  in  Alexan- 
dria during  several  centuries  of  the  Ohristian 
era,  and  was  an  important  article  in  the  com- 


merce of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  time  of  its  final  disappearance  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  gradually  going  out  of  use, 
and  paper  from  cotton  and  linen  taking  its 
place,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  the 
'^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  voL  zxviL 
'^l,  82,  is  a  description  of  the  papyrus 

Eas  seen  by  the  writer  in  1884  on  the 
of  a  small  stream  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 
For  the  gratification  of  the  curious^  a  Syra- 
cusan  gentleman,  Mr.  Politi,  at  that  time  made 
and  disposed  of  specimens  of  papyrus  paper, 
using  the  pith  of  the  plant ;  and  the  writer  sup- 
poses this  is  the  onlyportion  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  this  use.  The  outer  integument  re- 
sembles very  much  that  of  Indian  com. — When 
papyrus  was  first  used  for  paper  is  unknown. 
Phny  says,  but  evidently  very  incorrectly, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid,  many  centuries  before  Alex- 
ander conquered  Egypt.  Its  use  no  doubt  be- 
came more  general  out  of  Egypt  after  the 
conquest  The  material  in  modem  times  first 
came  into  notice  in  Europe  when  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Egypt  were  developed  by 
the  French  expedition.  Papyrus  rolls  have 
since  that  time  been  collected  by  numerous 
travellers  in  Egypt  They  were  also  brought 
to  light  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
These  were  Greek  manuscripts,  unfortunately 
so  injured  as  to  be  almost  entirely  illegible. 
They  were  of  various  textures  and  colors,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  sheets  were  matted  to- 
gether, so  that  only  by  the  utmost  care,  pa- 
tience, and  ingenuity,  could  they  be  opened 
and  deciphered.  Even  when  the  labor  was  at- 
tended wiUi  success,  the  importance  of  the 
documents  was  far  fh>m  repaying  the  trouble. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  manuscripts  are 
written  in  Greek,  and  among  these  was  found 
a  valuable  fragment  of  Homer.  The  fdnereal 
papyri,  in  hieroglyphic  and  other  characters, 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  sort  of  passport  after  death  to  another 
world,  and  in  the  mummy  cases  they  are  found 
deposited  about  the  persons  of  the  occupants. 
These,  though  numerous,  seem  all  to  be  copies 
witli  some  variations  from  one  originaL  The 
historical  Egyptian  papyri  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  tiie  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  have  elucidated  many  points  of 
Egyptian  chronoloey  and  history.  The  papyri 
relating  to  judicial  and  civil  affairs,  tnough 
less  interesting  in  most  of  their  details,  afford 
some  curious  information  concerning  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  re- 
markable modem  discovery  of  them  has  been 
the  recent  finding  by  M.  Mariette  of  150  papyri 
in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  of  the  greyest 
value  for  the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
lower  Egypt — ^The  papyrus  is  alluded  to  by 
many  ancient  writers,  as  Dioscorides  and  The- 
ophrastus.  Under  the  name  of  fiv^kos  or  pi^ot 
it  is  also  treated  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
Luoan.    It  is  probably  the  rush  spoken  of  by 
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Job,  yiii.  11 ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
material  of  the  **  ark  of  bnlrushes  danbed  with 
slimo  and  pitch"  in  which  Moses  was  fonnd. 

PAEA,  a  Turkish  coin  of  copper,  silver,  or 
mixed  metals,  very  small  and  hght  It  is  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  piaster,  which  varies  greatlj 
in  value  owing  to  the  debased  and  complicated 
state  of  the  Turkish  coinage,  but  maj  be  rated 
at  about  4  cents  of  U.  S.  money ;  the  para  will 
therefore  be  worth  1  mill. 

PARA,  or  GsAO  Paba,  a  province  of  Brazil^ 
bounded  N.  bj  Guiana  and  tne  Atlantic  ocean, 
R  by  the  provinces  of  Maranhao  and  Goyaz, 
8.  by  Matto  Grosso,  and  W.  by  Alto  Amazonas ; 
extreme  length  1,800  m.,  breadth  960  ul  ;  area, 
682,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  207,400.  The 
Amazon  flows  through  Para  in  an  easterly  di'^ 
rection,  and  receives  several  tributaries  pf  great 
size;  the  most  important  are  the  Tooantins. 
Ohinffua,  Tap^os,  and  Madeira,  the  last  of 
which  forms  the  W.  boundary  line  of  the  prov- 
ince for  more  .than  600  ul  The  country  rises 
Gradually  from  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and 
ecomes  mountainous  on  the  frontier  next 
Guiana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  it  does 
not  reach  any  great  elevation.  The  general 
features  of  the  province  may  be  described  as 
inunense  plains  intersected  by  great  rivers.  Hie 
tracts  lying  between  the  rivers  are  generally 
covered  with  primeval  forests ;  but  in  places 
there  are  vast  alluvial  pliuns  covered  with  rich 
verdure.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  un- 
healthy. Gold,  quicksilver,  iron,  diamonds, 
copper,  coal,  and  salt  are  all  found,  but  hitherto 
they  have  been  much  neglected.  Much  of  the 
timber  is  of  excellent  ^ality;  and  some  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  which  ^ow  spontaneously 
are  very  valuable.  But  little  of  the  surface  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  princi- 
pal crops  raised  are  mandioc,  rice,  millet,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane. — ^The  capital,  Paba,  or 
BsLEM,  is  situated  on  the  river  Guama,  which 
flows  into  the  estuary  of  Para,  about  70  m. 
from  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  l""  84'  8.,  long.  48°  60' 
W. ;  pop.  28,000,  about  \  of  whom  are  slaves. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  paved.  The 
houses  are  not  generally  high,  but  they  are  sub- 
stantially and  some  of  them  elegantly  built. 
There  are  a  handsome  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  a  eovemor^s  palace,  a  college,  schools, 
hospitals,  a  botanic  garden,  a  theatre,  and  a  law 
court.  The  anchorage  is  safe  and  roomy,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  shoals  at  tiie  en- 
trance of  the  river,  is  easy  of  access.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  town  is  commanded  by  a  small 
fort.  The  principal  exports  consbt  of  cocoa, 
India  rubber,  rice,  nuts,  and  hides.  In  1866, 
4,796,829  lbs.  of  India  rubber  were  exported. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  tne  year 
1868-^9  was  $1,950,048,  42  per  cent,  of  which 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  $642,879,  and  consisted  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  lumber,  flour,  &c. 

PARA,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Ama- 
zon, but  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  arm  of 


that  river  which  is  separatod  tnm  t^  imiaA 
of  the  Amazon  proper  by  Kar^  «r  J^aBSH* 
idand.  Itisabout200m.]<mc^aadtkafcr«flAU 
varies  from  40  m.  at  its  mouth  to  U  ■.  ^  in 
head,  where  it  receives  the  riwer  fti^s  IW 
Tocantins  is  byfar  the  largest  ad  wmA  mfof* 
taut  river  which  flows  into  it.  At  sfMc  ti^s 
the  bore  rushes  in  with  greai  fat«  in  a  vwi 
16  feet  high. 
PARABLE  (Gr.  wo^ioXii,  a  eoaqwr^iaV  a 


narration  in  which  something  k  imci 
a  similitude  to  what  is  told.  In  the  BOOt  tt« 
word  is  sometimes  used  as  ajmooymoos  with  a 
comparison,  proverb,  or  sententioas  naBBcr  c# 
speaking,  llie  prophets  of  the  CHd  TcataMsa 
frequently  spoke  in  parablen  It  was  by  a  fn- 
able  that  Nathan  reproached  Dsrid,  attd  Jc«b 
Christ  generally  tan^t  in  the  mtob  tiwiair 

PARABOLA,  one  of  the  oooie  aectnu.  a 
curve  formed  by  the  interaectioa  d  a  flva 
with  a  right  cone  having  m  eircmlar  hmm.  tW 
plane  being  parallel  to  one  of  the  ndc»  9i  ik> 
cone.  The  axis  is  the  line  drawn  frca  A* 
vertex  dividmg  the  figure  into  S  eqaal  mi 
symmetrical  parts;  as  the  conre  does  noc  rson 
upon  itself;  this  line  is  infiidtsu  TUs  is  tte 
curve  astronomers  employ  to  npujajt  tks 
paths  of  comets,  thons h  these  bodies  pulsltj 
move  not  in  a  parabola,  but  in  a  ^ 
elUpse. 

PARACELSUS  (Phtupptb  , 

PHRASTUS  BOMBASTTS  TOS  HoBKSrRmiJL  S  bsris 

alchemist  and  empiric,  bom  at  finsMda  wtm 
Ztlrich  in  1498,  died  in  Saltzborg,  Bept  *V 
1641.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phynctaa.  aai  f»> 
ceived  an  irregular  ednoationi  tha  4i<Hto  ti 
which  he  managed  to  conceal  or  supply  W  kv 
remarkable  self-possession  and  aasamet  at 
ceaseless  curiosity.  Having  made  Usttetf  mat- 
ter of  the  arts  of  coi\jnring,  jnggiiag,  aai  «f- 
ohemy,  he  travelled  on  foot  thrvngh  tbs  fria- 
cipal  cities  of  Europe,  picking  np  mnfm  tf 
knowledge  and  acquiring  the  radtesnSi  ^ 
chemistry  and  medicine.  He  Tinted  Cilss 
tinople  in  the  suite  of  a  Tartar  piince  to  lass 
from  a  Greek  the  secret  of  tiie  elizir  rf  Tn»- 
megistus,  and,  having  become  aeqvaiatsd  wiik 
some  remedies  not  in  connnon  naa  amoaf  the 
faculty,  returned  toSwitzeriand,  where  W  y^- 
formed  several  remarkable  coresL  On  tkt  i»^ 
oonunendation  of  (£c<dampadiaa,  be  was  if- 
pointed  professor  of  physic  and  ma^trj  m  as 
university  of  Basel  in  1626.    He 


himself  the  sole  monarch  of  pbyve,  pakUv 
burned  the  worics  of  Galen  and  AviesanaTM 
professed  to  know  the  ^  of  , 
and  curing  all  diseases,  and  to  hold  i 
ing  in  the  hairs  of  his  beard  than  wa 
by  all  the  universities  and 
united.  To  the  four  elements  of  Afistocb  te 
opposed  the  three  compound  prineiplss  <€  mSl 
sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  aool,  actmdiaf.  i» 
him,  was  united  to  the  body  by  an  aa^imal  Ml. 
Man  was  an  image  of  the  Trinity,  hii  iatcC«H 
representing  God,  his  body  the  world,  aai  t&s 
fluid  the  stars.    He  recognized  a  mj% 
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larmony  between  the  body  and  the  earth  and 
udt,  between  the  Bonl  and  water  and  mercury, 
ind  between  the  intellect  and  the  air  and  sid- 
phar.  His  lectures  were  delivered,  not  as  was 
[isoal  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
sittracted  at  first  verj  large  audiences.  Eras- 
mus consulted  him  for  the  stone,  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  auack  and  the  phi- 
losopher has  been  preservea.  In  his  personal 
fiabits  as  well  as  his  language^  Paracelsus  af- 
fected oddity.  He  slept  in  his  clothes.  He 
spent  his  nights  carousing  in  low  taverns.  He 
rarelr  lectured  that  he  was  not  drunk;  he  was 
irunk  when  he  visited  his  patients,  and  drunk 
when  he  wrote  his  books.  After  the  first  year 
his  lectures  were  deserted.  At  last,  about  the 
dud  of  1527,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel 
Du  account  of  having  abused  a  magistrate,  and 
after  wandering  through  Germany  for  several 
years  obtained  a  temporary  success  in  Moravia. 
The  death  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious  pa- 
tients soon  compromised  him  here,  and  he  next 
dsited  successively  Vienna,  Yillach,  Mindel- 
beim,  and  Baltzburg,  where  he  closed  his  life 
In  abject  poverty.  He  published  a  few  works, 
md  left  in  manuscript  a  number  of  others, 
which  were  printed  after  his  death.  There  are 
several  collected  editions  of  his  writings,  one 
:>{  the  latest  of  which  is  in  Latin  in  8  vols.  fol. 
[Geneva,  1658).  With  all  his  absurdities,  he 
taught  some  true  principles  with  regard  to  the 
OSes  of  opium,  mercury,  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
irsenic,  and  was  the  &*st  to  introduce  chemical 
remedies  into  the  pharmacopoeia. 

PARAOHUTE.    See  Ballook. 

PARADISE  (Qaas.pard€e8ha;'Heh.pard€8; 
Armenian,  oardJe*;  Arab.firdaus;  Gr.  napa^f 
roc),  literally,  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground  plant- 
kI  with  trees  and  flowers,  whence  the  term  is 
ised  metaphorically  to  express  the  abstract 
dea  of  perfect  felicity  and  heavenly  blessed- 
less.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  Hebrew  "  garden  of  Eden."  (See 
^DEN.)  Another  metaphorical  use  of  the  word 
s  to  express  the  happmess  of  the  righteous  in 
I  ^ture  state,  an  application  adopted  by  the 
ater  Jews,  and  the  general  idea  of  which  is  to 
je  found  in  the  mythologies  of  various  races. 
The  meditevd  rabbinical  literature  contains 
lancifdl  descriptions  of  an  earthly  and  a  heav- 
}idy  paradise,  the  latter,  which  excels  the 
former  ^*as  much  as  darkness  does  light," 
^^ing  reserved  for  the  final  abode  of  the  souls 
>f  the  blessed.  Each  of  them  contains  seven 
iivldons  or  chambers,  and  each  of  these  cham- 
t>ers  extends  120,000  miles  on  every  side.  A 
3olumn  ascends  from  the  terrestrial  to  the  ce- 
lestial paradise  for  the  convenience  of  the 
K>als  of  the  blessed  who  are  entitled  to  ascend 
:hither,  and  a  wall  of  partition  separates  the 
nrhole  from  hell.  The  location  of  the  ter- 
•estrial  paradise  is  somewhere  under  the  equa- 
tor. The  celestial  paradise  is  generally  re- 
corded as  identical  with  heaven,  or  the  place 
>f  future  bliss  according  to  the  Ohristian  dis- 
;>ensation ;  but  biblical  critics  have  differed  as 


to  the  signification  to  be  given  to  the  term  in 
Luke  xxui.  43,  where  Christ  says  to  the  pen- 
itent thief:  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise;"  some  considering  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  abode  for  the  reception  of  the 
blessed  previous  to  the  last  judgment  to  be  in- 
dicated, while  others  have  found  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  statement  elsewhere  made  in 
Scripture  that  between  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion the  Saviour  descended  into  hell.  The 
paradise  of  the  Mohammedans,  termed  in  the 
koran  Gannah,  or  the  happy  gardens,  is  a  place 
of  infinite  sensual  delights  conceived  with  all 
the  warmth  of  oriental  fancy,  where  devout 
followers  of  the  prophet  are  received  after 
death. 
PARADISE,  BmD  op.    See  Bied  of  Paka- 

DISB. 

PARADOX,  Mechanical.    See  Gtboscopk, 
vol.  viiL  p.  618. 

PARAiTINE  (Lat.  parum  affinis^  having 
little  affinity  for  other  bodies),  one  of  the  hy- 
drocarbons discovered  in  1880  by  Reichen- 
bach  as  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  organic  bodies.  He  found  it  first  in 
wood  tar,  and  also  separated  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fiesh  and  of  the  coal  oils.  Ghristison 
of  Edinburgh,  not  knowing  of  Reichenbach^s 
discovery,  found  it  in  1881  in  Rangoon  petro- 
leum, and  named  it  petroline.  In  its  appear- 
ance and  properties  it  resembles  spermaceti 
and  white  wax.  It  is  of  crystalline  texture, 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melting 
when  pure  at  180**  F. ;  if  at  110°,  as  commonly 
represented,  it  is  not  fi*eed  from  the  oil  asso- 
ciated with  it.  On  melting  it  forms  a  trans- 
garent,  colorless,  oleaginous  fiuid,  which  by 
icrease  of  temperature  first  boils,  and  then 
evaporates  in  white  vapors,  leaving  no  residue, 
unless  the  heat  is  insufficient  to  decompose  it. 
In  the  fiuid  condition  it  is  absorbed  by  a  wick, 
and  bums  like  spermaceti.    At  ordinary  tem- 

Seratures  it  does  not  produce  spots,  as  grease 
oeS|  upon  other  substances.  Its  density  is  0.87. 
Parafflne  is  remarkable  for  its  indisposition  to 
unite  with  other  bodies,  and  for  its  power  of 
resisting  their  action.  The  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  latter  even  in  a  caustic  state,  have  no  efi'ect 
upon  it,  nor  does  it  mix  when  melted  with  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  &c.  With  substances,  how- 
ever, which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  as  sperma- 
ceti, wax,  stearine,  and  others,  it  mixes  freely ; 
and  it  is  dissolved  by  many  of  the  vegetable 
oils  and  by  ether.  Alcohol  when  cold  dissolves 
very  little  of  it,  and  this  is  precipitated  by  add- 
ing water;  boiling  absolute  alcohol  takes  up 
about  8.45  per  cent,  of  it.  Its  natural  solvents 
are  the  hydrocarbon  oils  which  are  obtained 
with  it  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  sub- 
stances, or  which  form  with  the  paraffine  the 
natural  rock  oil  or  petroleum.  For  the  method 
of  obtaining  it,  see  Pstboletm.  It  is  obtained 
in  larger  proportion  from  the  oils  of  the  Bog- 
head cannel  than  from  the  heavier  western 
oils,  natural  and  extracted  from  the  coals;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  portions  of  these  oils 
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are  Ssomerio  with  parafflne,  but  they  do  not 
assume  its  solid  consiBtenoe. — Paramne  was 
produced  by  6elligoe  in  France,  and  made  into 
candles,  which,  with  other  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  substances,  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  Parisian  industrial  exhibition  of 
1889.  "The  purified  mineral  wax,"  as  it  was 
called,  "  was  beautifully  white,  but  the  candles 
made  of  it  had  a  soiled  appearance."  This 
appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its  tendency  to 
split  as  it  cools,  and  thus  form  cracks  that  radi- 
ate from  the  wick.  A  mottled  or  clouded  ap- 
pearance is  thus  produced,  which  for  some  time 
It  was  difficult  to  prevent  Several  methods 
of  moulding,  however,  have  been  devised  by 
which  this  difficulty  is  avoided.  By  one  pro- 
cess, described  in  the  TechnologuU  of  1859,  and 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  the  mould  is 
made  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  body  of  the 
candl^,  and  the  other  a  short  piece  for  the  tip, 
which  has  a  conical  depression  for  forming  the 
point  of  the  candle.  This  piece  fits  in  the 
other  like  a  piston,  so  that  wnen  pushed  in  it 
forces  the  candle  out  of  the  other  end.  The 
moulds,  being  brought  up  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  are  filled  and  immediately 
plunged  into  water  but  little  above  the  freez- 
ing point.  After  remaining  about  5  minutes, 
in  which  time  the  parafi^e  becomes  solid  next 
the  moulds,  they  are  taken  out  and  kept  in  a 
current  of  cold  air  for  about  20  minutes.  These 
candles  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  spermacetL 
Their  manufacture  is  now  introduced  into  sev- 
eral of  the  mineral  oil  factories,  and  must,  in 
view  of  the  very  rapid  increase  of  these  works 
in  the  United  States,  soon  become  of  great  im- 

Sortance.  In  Europe  paraffine  has  been  pro- 
need  from  peat  (see  r£AT),  wood,  and  i^er 
combustible  organic  substances.  But  it  will 
not  probably  be  found  profitable  to  extract  it 
from  other  substances  than  the  natural  bitumens. 
PARAGUAY,  a  name  formerly  denoting  a 
large  portion  of  South  America,  stretching  from 
the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  in  the  ^.  to 
the  straits  of  Magellan  in  the  S.,  and  from  the 
Portuguese  captaincy  of  St  Vincent  and  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  £.  to  the  Andes 
on  the  W.  It  is  now  applied  only  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Paraguay,  lying  in  the  iidand  peninsula 
enclosed  by  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana, 
between  lat  22**  and  27**  40'  S.,  and  long.  54* 
and  58^  40^  W. ;  length  N.  and  S.  400  m., 
breadth  from  170  to  210  m. ;  area  about  75,000 
sq.  m.  Its  exact  northern  limit  is  still  undeter- 
mined, Paraguay  claiming  to  tlie  N.  as  far  as 
the  river  Blanco,  and  Brazil  placing  its  bound- 
ary to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ipane  and 
Ygatimi.  Meanwhile,  by  the  tacit  consent  of 
both  parties,  the  generally  recognized  fh>ntier 
lies  between  the  disputed  lines,  and  is  formed 
by  the  rivers  Apa  or  Oorrientes,  a  tributary  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  Yaguarey,  a  branch  of  the 
Parana.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Brazil,  S. 
by  Corrientes,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  W.  by  the  unsettled  region 
known  as  the  Great  Chaco,  to  a  portion  of 


Si 


which  Paragnay  la3rs  claim.  TIm 
divided  into  81  /MttuZot,  or  distriete.  < 
ing  a  government  commfcsriooer  wX  te  hmL 
Of  these,  56  are  inhabited  by  whites  or  mt^ 
zoes,  28,  including  8  Jesait  pmt^U§  «r  nlafcHik 
by  Indians,  and  2  by  mnlattoea.  Th*  cafitd  u 
Assumption  or  Asuncion,  ntoatod  oo  the  fte»- 
guay,  and  having  a  popnlatkm  oi  mammw^ 
over  12,000.  There  are  10  viOai  or  tovn^ 
which  may  in  a  measure  beooiMidcred  m  p^ 
vindal  centres.  They  are  YOla  Bin,  IM  m 
S.  £.  of  Assumption,  near  the  bead  wwtm^^ 
the  Tebiquary ;  Onrngnaty,  60  nu  N.  £. «/  tte 
capital;  San  Pedro,  on  the  J^jvy; 
near  the  month  of  a  amall 
Cuaripoty ;  Carmen,  in  the  B.  near  the  ] 
YiUa  del  Pihu*  (formerly  Necaiboe«X  TBh 
Franca,  Oliva,  Con^poioB,  and  8a&  fiahito, 
on  the  Paraguay.  The  popalatk»  of  thcw  mI> 
la$  ranges  from  1,000  to  4.000.  Tba  totil  i 
nlation  has  been  variooBiy  loriinatK 
most  probable  computation  plaeca  it  j 
of  which  scarcely  1^000  are  aUTca  of  AM» 
descent. — ^The  Paragnay  and  Parana  mf  ajart 
of  the  great  fiuvial  system  of  the  rWcrLafW 
The  former,  which  is  snbjeet  to  regular  | 
of  rise  and  fall,  is  navin^la  to  a  4 
distance  beyond  the  northoii  nmifhira  of  ftn- 
guay,  and  along  the  line  of  the  iiniatli  At 
depth  of  the  channel  is  nowhera  loos  ikm  tt 
feet  at  the  most  nn&vorable  aeaaona.  Tie  S«- 
ter  is  more  irregular  in  ita  cbangaak  amA  ipr«n 
to  be  easily  navigable  for  river  ataaaan  akatt 
200  m.  above  the  point  wha«  it  ia  Jetasi  I* 
the  Paraguay,  its  upper  ootirae  bctmr  pa^Sf 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  catararta.  The  db> 
ents  of  the  Paraguay,  on  the  eaatcm  or  Tmm- 
guayan  side,  are  the  Apa  or  OoRicatae  la  ^ 
N.,  and  then,  proceeding  8^  tha  /  _ 
Aquidabanigy,  rising  in  the  fikrta"^  4 
bay  and  fiowing  N.  £.  and  8. 
the  Jejuy,  the  Salado,  and  the  Te 
a  The  last  is  the  most  ' 
rise  in  the  elevated  plateana  of  tha  E.  1 
ing  to  vessels  of  light  draft  80  leagaw  «f  HPa- 
g&tion  through  a  fertile  and  wnwiluas  vi^"^ 
The  chief  Paraguayan  tribntariea  of  tho  Ftaaaa 
are  the  Amambay,  the  Ygatimi,  aad  ^a  Taraa' 
rey.  The  lakes  are  few  and  iaaigBtfcaBa.  IW 
largest  is  the  Ypoa,  16  m.  in  length,  svtcihM 
by  an  extensive  morass,  and  ponriaf  Its  1 
into  the  Tebionary;  the  next  ia 
Ypacarahy,  a  short  distanee  K.  K  ^  < 
tion,  about  13  m.  in  length  by  S  la 
and  discharging  ita  waters,  ly  maaM  tf  1 
little  river  Salado,  into  the  I^raga^y.  la  1 
low  lands  numerous  extensive  4 
jun^ee  exist,  of  which  the  eotero  of  5e 
in  the  extreme  8.  E.,  and  that  of  Agasnthy  ■ 
the  K,  are  the  best  known. — ^A  raaffo  ef  1 
tains  of  moderate  elevation  < 
the  N.,  where  it  is  styled  the  Sierra  4e . 
bay,  proceeds  southward,  and  Is  ksOT 
central  and  highest  portioBa  aa  the  < 
Maracayu,  and  finally  terminatee  aav  At 
southern  frontier  in  the  krfty  hObof  < 
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In  lat  24:^  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  E.,  which, 
crossing  the  Parana,  forms  the  cascade  of  Salto 
Grande.  Between  lat.  26''  and  26''  a  lesser 
branch  runs  to  the  W.  The  average  width  of 
the  range  is  about  a  degree,  and  it  forms  a  wa- 
ter-shed between  the  streams  which  flow  on  its 
eastern  side  into  the  Parana,  and  on  its  western 
into  the  Paraguay.  Paraguay  is  to  be  regarded, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  transition  land  between 
the  uneven  and  mountainous  region  of  Brazil 
and  the  vast  country  of  the  pampas.  The  sur- 
face is  divided  between  the  central  and  eastern 
mountains,  the  wooded,  outcropping  hills  of  the 
sierras,  and  the  eampo9  quelraaa$  or  imdulating 
plains  of  the  S.  £.  A  line  drawn  from  Assump- 
tion on  the  Paraguay  to  Encarnacion  on  the 
Parana  would,  with  those  rivers,  form  a  delta 
enclosing  these  fertile  plains.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  ferruginous  sand  and  clay,  with  vast 
depressions  filled  with  rich  alluvial  deposits  of 
a  modern  date.  In  many  parts  their  soil  de- 
rives from  the  oxide  of  iron  a  peculiar  tinge, 
which  led  the  Jesuits  to  give  it  the  name  of 
^^  red  earth."  The  campoi  are  interrupted  by 
lamos^  curious  hiUs  of  a  hemispherical  shape, 
covered  with  grass.  Toward  the  N.  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  are  wooded.  The  entire 
geological  structure  of  Paraguay  belongs  to  the 
tertiary  system. — ^The  climate  is  tropical,  but 
the  heat  is  greatly  modified  bv  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country  and  other  influences. 
At  Assumption  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  ^^^,  Bains  do  not  occur  periodically 
as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  equator,  nor  are 
the  seasohs  well  deflned  as  in  more  temper- 
ate regions.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the 
coldest  months,  but  even  then  Qie  mercury 
rarely  faUs  to  the  freeing  point.  The  hottest 
period  is  in  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary. Hail  storms  and  thunder  storms  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  but  earthquakes  are 
almost  unknown.  The  nights  are  serene  and 
cooL  The  virason  is  a  refreshing  and  regular 
east  wind.  Another  wind,  coming  from  the 
north-east  over  the  humid  plfdns  of  the  tropics, 
is  hot  and  heavily  charged  with  moisture ;  it 
lepresses  the  spirits,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  affects  both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  pampero  is  from  the  south-east;  it  comes 
Iry  and  chill  from  the  pampas,  sometimes 
causing  the  mercury  to  fall  18°  in  a  single 
[lour,  and  its  violence  often  spends  itself  in 
lorrioanes  and  tempests,  resultmg  in  sreat  de- 
»tmctioh  of  property. — ^little  attention  has  been 
^iyen  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Paraguay.  Gold 
md  silver  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  small 
jaantities,  and  an  iron  mine  is  profitably  work- 
id  at  Oerro  San  Miguel.  A  few  saline  plains 
n  various  parts  yidd  nearly  enough  sdt  for 
lome  consumption.  The  vegetable  products 
ire  of  immense  value  and  endless  variety.  The 
aonntains  and  hills  are  covered  with  forests 
>f  trees  whose  woods,  bark,  gums,  and  fruit  are 
ised  in  many  of  the  arts.  The  commonest 
^nus  appears  to  be  the  mimosa,  but  the  cedars, 
>alm8,    laurels,  quassia,  brignonia,   and  ilex 


are  widely  spread.  The  lapa^,  quebracho^ 
tatane,  and  tirundey  almost  rival  the  metals 
in  hardness  and  durability ;  while  the  fine  and 
firm  fixture  of  the  fnanmmo^  pah  amarillOy  and 
pcUo  de  roM  peculiarly  adapt  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cabinet  maker.  The  fruits  of  the 
arahan,  nangaparey  algaroba^  and  yaruma  are 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  The  caoutchouc  or 
9eringar  yields  the  India  rubber  gum,  and  the 
palo  umto  produces  the  gum  guaiacum.  One 
species  of  cactus  fhniishes  the  food  of  the  coch- 
ineal insect.  From  a  parasite,  the  guew^^  and 
from  an  aloe,  the  cttruguaty^  ropes  and  cables 
are  manufoctured,  exceeding  in  strength  those 
made  of  hemp.  The  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
are  numerous.  The  flora  produces  also  many 
important  medicinal  drugs,  as  copaiba,  rhu- 
barb, sassafras,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  nux  vomica, 
dragon^s  blood,  and  licorice,  and  many  dye  stuffs. 
But  the  most  important  vegetable  production 
is  the  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (Hex  Para- 
guensis),  which  yields  the  favorite  beverage  of 
a  large  portion  of  South  America.  It  grows 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  base  of 
the  Bolivian  Aiides,  but  nowhere  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  Paraguay,  where  large 
quantities  are  consumed  and  exported.  It  is 
found  wild  in  the  extensive  yerhalesj  as  they 
are  styled,  on  the  hills  of  the  interior,  and  is 
gathered  and  cured  by  government,  or  by  con- 
tractors who  have  purchased  tbe  rights  of  cer- 
tain yerhalea  fh>m  the  president.  The  plant 
has  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  orange  tree, 
and  its  clusters  of  white  flowers  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  our  elder.  Among  the  flowering 
plants,  the  parasitic  orchids  and  the  mau  del 
aguOy  nearly  the  same  as  the  Victoria  regia,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  mandioca,  rice,  maize, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  cereals.  The 
principal  indigenous  mammalia  are  the  jaguar, 
cougar,  wild  boar,  deer,  ocelot,  monkey,  tatou, 
peccary,  tapir,  aguara,  and  ant-eater.  The  rivers 
and  estuaries  abound  in  alligators,  capibaras  or 
river  hogs,  caviea,  and  otters.  Bats  are  nu- 
merous. Boas  and  one  or  two  very  poisonous 
serpents  occur,  but  the  rattlesnake  is  less  com- 
mon than  in  Brazil.  The  ornithology  of  Para- 
guay comprises  the  vulture,  which  is  not  now 
BO  often  seen  as  formerly,  the  buzzard,  many 
species  of  parrots,  the  American  ostrich,  the 
toucan,  die  partridge,  the  pato  real  or  wild 
duck,  the  higua  hay,  the  teal,  and  numerous 
songsters.  A  species  of  ant  deposits  nodules 
of  wax  upon  the  twigs  of  the  guayara  blanea^ 
which  are  gathered  and  made  into  candles. 
The  mosquitoes  are  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, and  the  locusts  sometimes  devastate  large 
districts.  The  favorite  edible  fish  are  the 
paeu,  not  unlike  our  turbot,  dorado,  andjpa{<7- 
iiwto.— There  are  no  traces  in  Paraguay  either 
of  remote  or  present  volcanic  action.  Meteoric 
stones  are  a  phenomenon  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence.  The  Salto  Grande,  or  cataract  of 
Guayra,  on  the  Parana  in  lat.  24°,  is  the  most 
striking  natural  curiosity.    The  river,  which 
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above  the  rapids  is  oyer  12,000  feet  wide,  is 
suddenly  plunged  down  a  narrow  fforge  of  leas 
than  200  feet,  through  a  network  of  rockj 
islets.  Another  cascade  of  884  feet  in  height 
exists  in  the  north  on  a  branch  of  the  Jejn^. — 
There  are  in  Paraguay  few  persons  of  unmixed 
Spanish  descent,  and  the  Spanish  language  is 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  towns.  The 
mestizoes,  or  persons  of  mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian blood,  form  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  common  speech  of  the  country  is 
the  Gnarani,  the  most  extended  of  all  the  abo- 
ri^nal  tongues  of  South  America,  interspersed 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  words. 
The  pure  Indian  population  increases  toward 
the  ^.,  and  in  the  N.  W.  an  almost  unexplored 
tract  of  large  extent  is  inhabited  by  Gaayguas 
and  other  independent  tribes  of  the  Guaranis. 
The  mulattoes  are  not  numerous,  and  are  made 
up  of  the  descendants  of  liberated  slaves  and 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  still  held 
in  bondage.  The  Paraguayans  as  a  class  are 
docile,  sedate,  and  intelligent.  They  are  fond  of 
their  country  and  ignorant  of  foreign  lands  and 
institutions.  They  are  generally  moral,  orimes 
of  greater  enormity  than  theft  being  very  rare. 
Physically  they  are  lighter  than  the  mestizoes 
of  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  are  lithe, 
active,  and  industrious,  and  somewhat  exceed 
in  stature  the  average  height  of  Europeans. — 
Commerce  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
through  the  port  of  Assumption.  The  follow- 
ing tables  exhibit,  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
the  absence  of  re^lar  official  statements,  the 
latest  statistics  of  its  growth : 

iMPOBTt  AKD  EXYOnt. 


Ymib.                       1     Inporta. 

l.porU. 

DvtlM. 

1854 

t969iflS8 

M7^ 

680,000 

1,850,000 

1,060,000 

•n7,46r 

811,988 
1,144,000 
1,080,000 
1,140,000 

18M 

•190,000 
800,000 

1850 

1867 

800,000 

1868 

884,000 

Abbitals  akd  DxpAvnrBii. 


Ymk. 

Enurtd. 

ClMftd. 

VmmI*.|     Twbk*. 

VmmU. 

T««H^ 

1660 

in 

167 
808 
810 

9,088 
10,898 
10,186 

8.445 

190 
161 
818 
809 

11,871 

1857 

10,000 
10,885 

1858 

1850 

8.805 

The  principal  exports  are  mat^,  tobacco, 
oranges,  mandioc  (converted  into  starch  and 
sweetmeats),  ground  nuts,  molasses,  and  mm. 
The  manufactures  are  few ;  they  consist  chief- 
ly of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  uten- 
sils made  of  wood  and  hides,  preparations  of 
gums  and  resinous  substances,  distillation  of 
liquors  from  the  sugar  cane  and  algaroba, 
molasses  and  sugar,  and  ropes  and  cordage. 
The  implements  of  agriculture  are  rude  and 
primitive.  The  great  land-owners  have  exten- 
sive eitaneiasy  or  estates,  upon  which,  if  they 
are  situated  in  the  hilly  country,  they  breed 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  if  in  &e  low  lands 
they  raise  enormous  crops  of  the  usual  staples. 
Many  of  these  estancias  are  owned  by  govern- 
ment    Between  them  are  intersper^d  the 


narrower  fields  of  the  mall 

dimentary  schools  were  ^staMldwl  thrr^l 

out  the  country  by  Franda,  and  hav«  hmtm  m^ 

E roved  by  Lopez.    The  sole  rehgiaa  pctaiBel 
(  the  Roman  Catholic ;  a  blahoo  and  a  csaA- 
jutor  bishop  reside  at  the  capitaL    Tb*  buiAf 
published  are  very  few  and  onimportaBt    Tt* 
journals  have  a  limited  drculatioii,  of  wLci 
one,  the  Seminarioy  is  the  govemm— t  «qp[L 
A  congressional  bodv  meets  at  Irr^golar  mtn- 
vals  in  Assumption,  but  the  itwiiMM  art  ikvt 
and  the  legislative  busineas  tranaactcd  is  v«7 
insignificant,  the  entire  law-makiBf  m  wcfi  m 
executive  power  being  in  reality  wU4  ia  da 
president.     The  income  of  the  giniii^iH 
amounts,  as  nearly  as  can  be  aaoertaiot4.  tea 
little  over  $1,000,000  annuallT,  drawn  tnm  m 
import  duty  of  about  10  per  ccsit.  md  Miwi^ 
from  monopolies  of  mat^  and  timber,  and  tnm 
tithes,  which  last  are  rigoronaly  exacted.  Ik 
only  outlays  beyond  the  onfinary  miiiirf 
the  governing  machinery  for  many  yean  kve 
been  the  cost  of  constructing  a  few  gued  rmk 
on  the  more  frequented  routes  oi  traTm  mi 
trade.    The  permanent  standing  army  mm^ 
bers  8,000  men,  but  can  readily  1^  incrcaNi)* 
80,000.    The  soldiers  are  distributed  in /m^ 
dias  and  piquetm^  which  Hne  tbe  froatkr  aiasi 
the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  at  n^aisro^ 
tervals  of  a  few  miles. — 8oon  after  tb*  jTist 
ery  of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  in  151S  S^miA 
expeditions  began  to  ascend  tbe  rircn.   Ow 
of  these  under  the  orders  of  HcndooL  As 
founder  of  Buenoa  Ayrea,  entered  tbt  Pte» 
guay,  and  b^an  in  1586  a  settknftnt  m  is> 
sumption.    The  first  colonists  found  Pkvm 
and  the  region  surrounding  it  in  uttrnftrnk^i 
the  Guaranis,  an  intelligent  and  indaalniB 
race,  which  rapidly  adi^>ted  itsdf  to  tbs  ciriS^ 
zation  of  the  Europeans.    In  comman  wci  A* 
other  Spanish  provinces  in  this  pert  U  S«a 
America,  Paraguay  was  for  a  loi^  tjam  a  yet 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ;  but  in  1«90  a  mm 
government  was  formed,  inchidiag  tbe  ms^ 
ments  up  to  the  sources  of  tbe  Par^m.  ad 
styled  the  government  of  the  Bio  de  kFiMn. 
The  first  missionaries  to  Paraguay  were  Fn** 
ciscans,  who  gave  way  a  little  afler  tbe  viCs 
of  the  16th  century  to  tbe  Jceoita,  wb»  «tf 
with  an  astonishing  success  in  cooTcxtiv  ml 
winninff  the  confidence  of  tbe  natiT«e.    X^ 
established  reduecions  or  miswons  bctet^n  tJM 
Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  extcndii^  anva  tbs 
latter  river  into  the  present  Hnuta  of  l^nfop* 
collected  their  disciples  by  tbooaaads  at*  «^ 
lages,  built  splendid  ecclesiastkal  e^An^  mti 
finiedly,  by  a  mandate  which  they  oUsmid  At 
1690,  forbidding  all  other  Spaniards  9e  ca^ 
their  territory  without  tbeir  p«9  ~ 
enabled  to  establish  an  ahnoat 
theocratic  government    But  tbey  wcrv  cx|w- 
led  in  1768,  and  their  missions  were  lrc4i«  ^ 
Their  converts  were  di»eraed«  tbe  Isrir*^  fi^ 
tion  of  them  settling  in  Paragnay.    la  im  tks 
La  Plata  and  Paragus^an  prorinooi  wmti'irt 
ed  into  a  viceroyshy,  and  tbe  cai«tal  an^ 
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lished  at  BaeDos  Ayres.  After  the  destrnctioa 
of  the  home  goverDment  hy  the  French  in  1809, 
a  provisional  government  was  established  at 
that  oitjr,  which  still  acknowledged  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain.  The  Paragnftyans,  however, 
in  1811  took  steps  to  secore  their  independence, 
and  defeated  an  army  nnder  Gen.  Belgrano, 
sent  by  the  anthorities  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  co- 
erce them  into  submission.  In  1818  J.  G.  B. 
Francia,  the  secretary  of  the  revolutionary 
junta,  and  Don  F.  Yegros  were  appointed  con- 
8uls  for  one  year ;  but  in  1814,  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  Francia,  the  consulship  was  abolished 
and  himself  elected  dilatator  for  8  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  term  he  had  the  address  to  secure 
hia  re&lection  for  life.  Henceforth,  until  his 
death  in  1840,  he  was  the  absolute  ruler  of 
Paraguay.  He  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  prohibited  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  foreigners.  His  government  was  firm, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  displayed  an  un- 
necessary cruelty ;  but  he  introduced  many  re- 
forms, established  schools,  and  devised  a  code 
of  laws.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  dictator 
Vibal,  but  in  1841  the  consular  system  was  re- 
established, and  Don  Oarlos  Antonio  Lopez  and 
Don  Mariano  Boque  Alonso  were  named  con- 
suls. In  1844  the  title  of  the  executive  was 
again  changed,  and  Lopez  was  elected  president 
for  10  years;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
was  reelected  for  8  years,  and  again  in  1857  for 
7  years.  His  domestic  government  seems  to  be 
as  strong  as  Franoia's,  but  he  has  been  more 
Hberal  to  foreigners,  and  has  surrendered  the 
control  of  church  matters  into  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood.  The  independence  of  Para-' 
gnay  was  not  formidly  acknowledged  by  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata  until  Urquiza  came 
hito  power  in  the  Argentine  confederation,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  Lopez,  July  14, 1852.  It 
was  then  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  in  a  trea- 
ty concluded  in  Jan.  1858,  and  confirmed  in  the 
following  March.  In  the  same  year  the  United 
States  government  sent  the  steamer  Water 
Witch,  under  Oommander  T.  J.  Page,  to  survey 
the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries.  Capt. 
Page  was  well  received  by  President  Lopez, 
and  his  mission  was  successMiy  carried  on 
until  Feb.  1865,  when  the  Water  Witch,  in  the 
peaceful  prosecution  of  her  voyage  up  the  Pa- 
rana, was  fired  upon  by  the  Pari^ayan  fort 
Itaparu,  and  one  man  kUled.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned, but  as  the  steamer  was  of  small  force 
and  not  designed  for  offensive  operations, 
ahe  soon  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  Capt 
Pago  hastened  to  communicate  the  facts  of  tne 
case  to  his  government.  Preparations  were 
made  at  once  to  demand  reparation,  and  a  fleet 
consisting  of  2  frigates,  2  sloops  of  war,  8  brigs, 
12  armed  steamers,  and  2  armed  store  ships, 
was  sent  to  the  river  La  Plata.  A  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  accompany  the  fleet.  In  Jan. 
1859,  Commissioner  Bowlin  reached  Paraguay 
in  the  steamer  Fulton.  He  opened  negotiations 
with  President  Lopez,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  Urquiza  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by 


which  Paraguay  agreed  to  make  compensation. 
Oapt.  Page  resumed  his  surveys,  and  completed 
them  in  Dec.  1860.  In  1858,  by  a  convention 
with  Brazil,  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  were 
declared  to  be  open  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  aU  friendly  nations.  The  efforts  to  establish  a 
systematic  and  direct  trade  with  Paraguay  have 
not  as  yet  been  very  successful.  In  1853  an 
American  company  went  out,  but  were  forced 
to  return  the  following  year.  A  French  settle- 
ment was  established  in  1855,  but  meeting  wiih 
no  encouragement  from  the  Paraguayan  presi- 
dent, the  colonists  abandoned  it  the  same  year. 

PARAGUAY,  a  river  of  South  America, 
having  its  sources  in  several  lakes  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil,  about  lat.  18^ 
80'  S.,  long.  56**  20'  W.,  and  flowing  into  the 
Parana  in  hit  27**  17'  8«  long.  58*^  27'  W.,  20 
m.  above  the  town  of  Corrientes,  and  about 
1,000  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  after  a  circuituous 
but  generally  S.  course  of  1,890  m.  In  its  up- 
per part  it  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
Brasnl  and  Bolivia  for  nearly  500  m.,  and  then 
between  ^e  former  and  the  Argentine  repub- 
lic for  about  60  m.  For  the  remainder  of  its 
course  it  separates  the  Argentine  republic  from 
the  republic  of  Paraguay.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Guyaba,  Tacoary,  ^egro,  Blanco, 
Apa  (known  to  the  early  Spaniards  as  the  Cor- 
rientes), Tebiquary,  Pilcomayo,  and  Vermejo, 
the  two  last  being  by  far  the  liurgest  and  most 
important.  The  country  upon  both  banks  is 
ricn  and  fertile,  and  varied  with  grassy  plains, 
extensive  palm  groves,  and  tracts  of  forest  in 
which  there  is  much  timber  of  excellent  quality, 
both  for  ornamental  and  building  purposes,  and 
as  fuel  for  steamers.  The  general  width  of  the 
river  to  Assumption  is  about  half  a  mile,  and 
nowhere  less  than  450  yards;  and  the  least 
depth  found  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Water  Witch, 
which  ascended  in  1858  to  Gorumba,  lat.  19"^ 
S.,  long.  5r  67'  W.,  was  20  feet.  At  Gorumba 
the  breadtii  was  600  yards,  and  the  depth  15 
feet,  the  least  depth  found  between  Assumption 
and  Gorumba  being  10  feet.  The  seasons  of 
high  and  low  water  in  the  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rana are  different.  The  maximum  height  of 
the  periodical  rise  in  the  former  is  about  13 
feet,  which  is  ordinarily  attmned  in  December, 
though  in  some  years  it  happens  in  November 
or  even  in  October.  The  cnannel  of  the  Para- 
gVL&j  is  free  from  obstructions,  and  has  suffi- 
cient depth  at  all  seasons  to  Gorumba  for  river 
steamers  of  a  large  class.  By  a  convention 
with  the  Argentine  Republit5  (1852)  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  river  was  confined  to 
Paraguay,  but  its  waters  were  declared  free  to 
all  nations. 

PARAGUAY  TEA.    See  Holly. 

PARAHIBA,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Pemam- 
buco,  and  W.  by  Geara;  area,  21,700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  209,800.  The  principal  river  in 
the  province  is  the  Parahiba,  beside  which 
there  are  several  smaUer.    The  surfieu^e  is  in 
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general  moantainooB,  and  between  the  monn- 
tains  there  are  extensive  valleya,  which  for  the 
most  part  have  a  drj  sandjr  soil.  Near  the 
rivers  there  are  tracts  of  gcK>d  ground,  where 
rice  and  sugar  cane  are  raised;  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mandioc 
thrive  well.  The  forests  afford  excellent  tim- 
ber, gmns,  resins,  and  other  products.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  timber, 
niere  are  several  schools  in  the  province ;  and 
it  sends  2  senators  and  5  deputies  to  the  im- 
perial legislature. — ^The  capital,  Pabahiba,  is 
situated  on  the  Parahiba  nver,  about  16  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  66  m.  N.  fh>m  Pemambuoo; 

E  16,000.  There  are  several  public  buUd- 
and  churches,  a  number  of  religious  houses 
ngingto  the  Carmelites  and  other  orders,  a 
college,  and  2  primary  schools. 

PARAHIBA  DO  8UL,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  £.  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  8ao  Paulo,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Berra 
do  Mar,  enters  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than  600 
m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  8ao  Joao  dA  Pray  a, 
in  lat  21*  88'  8. 

PARALLAX,  the  apparent  displacement  of 
a  heavenly  body  arisinjf  from  a  cnange  of  the 
observer's  position.  The  angle  subtended  at 
the  body  by  the  line  joining  the  two  stations  is 
the  measure  of  the  parallax.  As  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  reference  in  practical 
astronomy  to  the  earth's  centre,  a  correction 
for  parallax  is  necessary  in  every  observation, 
except  when  the  body  is  in  the  zenith,  where 
the  parallax  vanishes.  It  is  greatest  in  the 
horizon,  and  is  there  termed  horizontal  paral- 
liuc.  Annual  paralUx  is  the  variation  of  a 
star's  place  by  being  observed  from  opposite 
points  of  the  earth's  orbit  This  is  extremely 
minute,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of 
the  base  line,  and  is  so  difficult  of  determina- 
tion that  it  long  defied  the  endeavors  of  as- 
tronomers to  detect  it.  (Bee  AsTBOKOMT.)  The 
apparent  absence  of  stellar  parallax  was  con- 
sidered by  Tycho  Brahe  ilatal  to  the  Oopemican 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion.  Gali- 
leo suggested  a  mode  of  investigating  the  prob- 
lem by  observations  on  two  stars  of  different 
magnitudes  situated  close  together.  This  mode 
has  been  successfUIy  applied  by  modem  ob- 
servers, Hooke  was  the  first  to  use  the  tele- 
scope in  this  investiffation,  but  he  failed.  The 
aberration  of  light  had  not  then  been  discov- 
ered, and  the  result  he  announced  as  parallax 
was  probably  due  to  this  cause.  The  same  is 
tobesaidofFlamsteed.  The  attempts  of  astron- 
omers to  determine  parallax  led  to  two  sional 
discoveries,  the  aberration  of  light  by  Bradley 
(1726),  and  the  systems  of  double  stars  by  the 
elder  Herschel  (1808).  The  eariiest  approxi^ 
mately  successM  researches  on  this  problem 
were  made  by  the  elder  8truve,  begun  in  1886 
on  the  star  a  Lyraa.  thouffh  his  conclusions  were 
not  received  with  entire  confidence  by  as- 
tronomers. The  first  uneouivocal  success  was 
reached  shortly  afterward  by  Beseel  at  KiVnigs- 
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berg  on  the  star  61  Cygni  «&d  hf  ] 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  on  tbe  mar  u  0»- 
tanrL — ^The  problem  of  the  paralWr  of  4» 
fixed  stars  is  predaely  the  aame  faa  klai  m  ti^ 
of  the  distance  of  an  inafrfaribW  oUecft  ifM 
the  earth's  surfi^ie.  When  an  ol{|eci  m  mtm^  a 
small  change  in  the  point  ofyimw  vUl  St^itm 
the  object  sensibly.  Even  tba  two  cyw  d*  mi 
see  a  near  olject  in  the  same  portion;  tfasl* 
looking  at  it  first  with  one  ere  doeed  ^id  ika 
with  the  other  dosed,  its  place,  as  leiuisdte 
an  object  behind  it,  is  made  to  shift  to  sal 
fro.  This  is  called  binocular  or  two-^redyvd- 
lax,  and  is  the  well  known  pilmJple  d  Ikt 
stereoscope. 

PARALYSIS,  or  Paut  ((^. 
laxation),  loss  of  the  function  < 
sation,  fixnn  an  intermption  or  i 
the  nervona  Inflnenoe  nccfary  to  tboM  ail^ 
This  may  occur  either  in  the  bnin,  the  scai^ 
sensatbn  and  volition,  in  the  coent  of  As 
nervous  connection  (spinal  marrow  mad  i 
by  which  sensation  and  volttikka  are  i 
to  and  from  the  brain,  or,  in 
all  events^n  the  peripheral  1 
nerves.  The  nerves  of  tpeeM 
times  affected  with  paralyaia; 
arising  from  this  cause  amanp 
cophoins  (deafhess),  anosmia  (iom  d  tmiMK 
and  aguestia  (loss  of  taste).  Ane!sthf«a>  hm 
of  the  sense  oi  touch  or  fbdlne,  Is  nsntf^ 
served  except  as  connected  with  loas  of  astfa; 
and  it  is  to  this  latter  affection, 
more  or  less  anesthesia^  that  tbe 
^sis  is  commonly  ap|>lie(L— ParsHris  d 
IS  mainly  of  three  Kinds:  hfimlplnfia. 
ing  on  i4>oplexy  (see  Aponcxr)  or 
of  the  brain ;  paraple^a,  T 
on  congestion,  softening  oi;  or 
into  the  spinal  marrow  (see  8ns:aL 
DiBBAsis  or);  and  partial 
fW>m  pressure  at  the  root  or  in  the 
nerve,  arising  fhnn  a  tnmor,  bmv' 
dec.,  mm  mechanical  ii^vrj,  or 
some  unknown  cause,  the  peits 
particular  nerve  are  paralyzed.  Thi 
of  the  mosdes  of  one  aide  of  the  fro^  svii 
from  an  affection  of  the^^rfis  tfare  of  ths 
pair,  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  xwKimfd 
paralysis.  Again,  certain  mineral  poise 
tioularly  the  preparations  of  Iced  ^l 
cause  paralyns  both  of  twiwrtiiai  aa 
and  the  paralysis  in  these  cases  is 
attended  by  peoaliar  symptena  by  whidh  te 
nature  can  be  reoognind.  It  win  this  haaiB 
that  paralysis  is  a  symptcm  raUier  tb^e4»^ 
ease,  and  occurs  in  complaiata  dilMvg  ^^^ 
in  their  seat  and  their  caiiaea.  Am^kmamm 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  prodnee  ^7  ftr  As 
most  numerous  and  most 
alysia,  and  as  it  is  these  < 
interest  the  physician,  the  i 
the  artides  on  those  orgi 
duddation  of  the  snl^Jeot 

PARAMARIBO,  the  capital  of  Dmc*  6» 
ana,  on  the  river  Sarlnam,  abooft  6  m.  #«■  a 
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Qouth,  in  lat.  5**  49'  K,  long.  56**  88' "W. :  pop. 
5,000,  9,000  of  whom  are  blacks.  It  is  mter- 
octed  by  8  canals,  and  the  streets  generally 
ie  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  contains 
eveml  churches,  2  synagogues,  and  some  char- 
table  institntions^  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
;>atch  West  India  trade.  Sogar,  coffee,  cot- 
on,  and  indigo  are  the  chief  exports ;  and  pro- 
visions and  manofaotnred  goods  are  imported. 

PARAMATTA,  a  town  of  New  Bonth  Wales, 
itnated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name 
lear  the  W.  extremity  of  Port  Jackson,  in  lat. 
J8^  48'  8.,  long.  151*  1'  E.,  16  m.  W.  N.  W. 
rom  Sydney;  pop.  about  5,000.  The  streets 
tre  wide  and  regnlarly  laid  out,  bnt  badly 
>aved,  and  the  main  avenue  is  about  a  mile 
ong.  There  are  several  churches  and  schools, 
m  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  pris- 
>n ;  but  the  town  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im- 
>ortanoe  since  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  be 
I  penal  colony.  The  observatory  was  removed 
o  Sydney  in  1858.  Woollen  cloths  called 
'  colonial  tweed  "  and  "  Paramatta  cloth"  are 
nanu&ctured,  and  salt  is  made  in  the  vicinity. 
Paramatta  is  connected  with  Sydney  by  rail- 
nray,  and  small  steamers  plv  between  them  at 
ihort  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

PARANA,  a  S.  province  of  Brazil,  bounded 
!^.  by  Sao  Paulo,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S. 
S.  by  Santa  Oatarina,  S.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
Jul,  and  W.  by  Uruguay  and  Paraguay;  ex- 
Teme  length  460  m.,  breadth  850  m. ;  area, 
115,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  72,400.  It  was 
^t  off  about  1858  from  the  province  of  Sao 
?aulo,  of  which  it  formerly  constituted  the 
■oTnarca  of  Ouritib&  Ouritiba  is  the  capital, 
md  Paranagua  the  chief  port.  The  sea  coast 
s  indented  by  several  bays,  and  many  small 
slands  lie  at  short  distances  from  the  shore. 
\.  range  of  mountains  runs  in  an  E.  N.  E.  and 
kV.  S.  W.  direction  about  80  m.  from  the  sea 
'x>ast,  and  several  offsets  extend  from  it  toward 
he  interior  of  the  country.  The  province  is 
vatered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  most  impor- 
ant  being  the  Parana,  which  flows  along  the 
^eater  part  of  the  W.  frontier,  and  receives 
learly  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  prov* 
nee  through  its  tributaries  the  Paranapanema, 
'ray,  Piquere,  Yunasan,  and  Uruguay.  The 
ilimate  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  soil  is  fer- 
He,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
igricultural  pursuits,  and  in  rearing  cattle  and 
;wine.  Large  quantities  of  mate,  or  Paraguay 
ea,  are  exported,  but  the  general  trade  is  in- 
tonBiderable.  A  European  colony  was  estab- 
ished  near  the  centre  of  the  province  between 
851  and  1855,  upon  part  of  an  extensive  tract 
>f  land  which  the  prince  de  JoinviUe  received 
IS  a  marriage  portion  with  Dona  Francisca, 
ister  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  It  is  called  the  Colo- 
lia  Dona  Francisca,  and  in  1857  the  immigrants 
md  their  children  numbered  about  1,500,  chief- 
y  Swiss,  with  some  French  and  Germans. 

PARANA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
las  its  sources  in  the  province  of  IGnas  Geraes, 
Brazil,  about  100  m.  N.  W.  from  Rio  de  Ja< 


neiro,  near  lat.  20®  80'  S.  and  long.  48*  80*  W., 
and,  after  receiving  many  tributaries,  flows  into 
the  estuary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  sev- 
eral mouths,  between  lat.  88®  45'  and  84®  80' 
S.,  after  a  course  of  about  2,040  m.  It  flows 
at  first  in  a  W.  direction  for  500  m.,  till  it  is 
Joined  by  the  Pamahiba,  when  it  turns  S.  S.  W. 
to  the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  near 
which,  about  lat.  24®  80'  S.,  it  forms  the  cata- 
ract called  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas,  and  then 
runs  S.  and  for  about  120  m.  forms  the  dividing 
line  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  contin- 
ues in  a  southerly  direction  for  60  m.,  and  then 
turns  S.  W.  and  afterward  W.  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  Paraguay  a  little  above  Ctomentes. 
Thence  it  pursues  a  6.  course  to  Santa  F6, 
where  it  separates,  forming  several  islands,  and 
flows  S.  E.  till  it  unites  with  the  Uruguay  to 
form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Paraguay  (which  is  larger  and 
longer  than  the  stream  in  which  its  name  is 
lost),  the  Tunasan,  Lray,  Paranapanema,  Par- 
do,  Tiete,  Pamahiba  (which  next  after  the 
Paraguay  is  the  most  important),  and  Migiassu. 
It  is  navigable  to  Oorrientes  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 7i  feet,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Candelaria, 
150  m.  further,  where  rapids  occur. 

PARAPHERNALIA  (Gr.  napa,  beside,  and 
^cpM7,  dowry),  in  law,  all  the  personal  apparel 
and  ornaments  of  the  wife,  which  she  possesses, 
and  which  are  suitable  to  her  condition  in  life. 
The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 
The  do8,  or  dowry,  of  a  Roman  wife  was  that 
portion  which  was  contributed  by  her,  or  in 
ner  behalf,  toward  bearing  the  expense  of  the 
household  (ad  mBtinenda  matrimonii  imera). 
That  part  of  her  property,  over  and  above  her 
do9,  which  she  withheld,  constituted  her  lona 
paraphernalia  (hona  qua  prater  dotem  uxor 
nahet).  This  property  generally  remained  in 
the  hands  of  her  father  or  tutor  (guardian), 
and  the  husband  had  no  rights  over  it,  except 
those  which  were  expressly  given  him  by  the 
wife.  Kahe  brought  any  chattels  of  her  para- 
phernalia into  her  husband^s  house,  he  had  the 
use  of  them ;  but,  for  the  assurance  of  her  title, 
the  wife  made  an  inventoiy  of  the  chattels  and 
the  husband  signed  it.  The  paraphernal  es- 
tate might  consM  of  any  kind  and  any  amount 
of  property.  The  husband  had  no  interest  in 
it,  and  the  wife  might  dispose  of  it,  or  bring  an 
action  in  respect  of  it,  without  his  authority  or 
consent.  These,  and  the  other  rules  of  the  Ro- 
man code  upon  the  topic,  remain  without  ma- 
terial modification  in  the  modem  civil  law  of 
Europe. — ^In  the  English  law,  paraphemalia 
acquired  a  meaning  widely  diverse  from  that 
which  it  bore  in  the  Roman  law.  Yet  in  its 
earliest  use  it  was  no  doubt  applied  with  a  re- 
gard to  its  etymology,  and  is  therefore  as  cor- 
rectly used  in  our  own  as  in  the  civil  law. 
Thus,  the  old  authors  Cowel  and  Blount  define 
paraphemalia  as  *^  those  goods  which  a  wife, 
beside  her  dower  and  lointure,  is  allowed  to 
have  after  her  husband^s  death."  The  goods 
thus  allowed  to  the  wife  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
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the  personal  apparel  and  ornaments  wUch  she 
possesses,  and  which  are  snitahle  to  her  rank 
and  condition  in  life.  It  is  essential  that  these 
things  came  to  her  from  tiie  hnshand,  for  ar- 
ticles given  to  the  wife  hy  any  other,  as  by  her 
father  or  other  relation,  or  even  by  a  stranger, 
are  absolute  gifts  to  her,  and  are  secnrea  to 
her  separate  use.  But  the  paraphernalia  are 
gifts  9ub  modo.  Daring  his  lifetime,  the  hus- 
band may  dispose  of  all  of  them  bnt  her  neces- 
sary apparel,  and,  with  the  same  exception, 
they  are  subject  after  the  husband^s  death  to 
the  clmms  of  his  creditors.  Nothing  however 
but  insolvency,  or  complete  alienation  or  sale 
by  the  husband,  will  defeat  the  wife's  right  of 
ownership.  Pledge  of  the  goods  will  not  suf- 
fice. Her  right  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
husband's  will  bequeathing  the  paraphernalia. 
If  they  were  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of 
her  husband^s  death,  she  will  hold  them  against 
his  executors  or  personal  representatives. — 
Paraphernalia  is  quite  an  obsolete  title  in 
American  law,  the  common  law  rules  on  the 
subject  being  generally  superseded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  state  statutes. 

PARASANG  (Gr.  frapo<rayyjO,  a  measure 
of  length  among  the  ancient  Persians,  which 
appears  to  have  varied  considerably,  being  from 
80  stadia  (SJ  m.),  which  is  the  measurement  of 
Herodotus,  to  60  stadia.  According  to  Rawlin- 
son,  it  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an 
hour),  not  of  d^tance,  and  in  passing  from  the 
one  meaning  to  the  other  it  came  to  mark  a 
different  length  in  different  places  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  traversed.  The  mod- 
ern Persian  fanahh  varies  from  SJ  to  4  m. 

PARASITE.    See  Entozoa,  and  Epizoa. 

PARCJE  (Gr.  Mocpat),  or  Fates,  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology,  daughters  of  Erebus 
and  Night  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  They  had 
control  over  the  universe,  and  particularly  hu- 
man destinies,  presided  over  all  great  events  in 
the  lives  of  men,  executed  the  decrees  of  na- 
ture with  inexorable  decision,  and  punished 
criminals  through  their  ministers  the  Furies, 
whose  sisters  they  were  sometimes  said  to  be. 
In  Homer  /locpa  Ss  fate  personified,  and  is  al- 
most invariably  mentioned  in  the  singular ;  but 
Hesiod  describes  8  fates:  Clotho  or  the  spin- 
ner, who  spun  out  the  thread  of  human  life ; 
Lachesis,  the  disposer  of  destinies,  who  twirled 
the  spindle  while  Olotho  held  the  distaff;  and 
Atropos  the  inevitable,  who  cut  the  thread 
when  it  had  reached  its  proper  length.  They 
are  sometimes  regarded  simply  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  duration  of  human  life,  in  which  case 
they  are  but  two  in  number,  one  presiding  over 
birth  and  the  other  over  death.  They  were 
described  by  the  poets  as  hideous  old  women, 
stem,  cruel,  and  sometimes  lame.  They  had 
shrines  in  manyparts  of  Greece. 

PARCHMENT  (Lat.  fergamena\  the  skins 
of  sheep  and  other  animals,  so  prepared  in 
sheets  as  to  render  them  fit  for  being  written 
upon.  Parchment  was  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  the  manufacture  of  it  is  no  doubt 
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an  eastern  invention,  wbkh  b 

been  improved  if  not  originated  by  Fjwnrtm  m 

king  of  rergamuB  (who  reigned  197-150  B.  Ca 

whence  its  name,    Hero&tua  aUitcs  tlus  t^ 

ancient  lonians  wrote  on  skins  iiM&y  wgm  W 

fore  that  time.    Wilkinson  in  hia  **  Aariaa 

Egyptians^'  says:  **The  use  of  |Tsrrh«mT,  m 

of  prepared  skina,  for  wridng  vpoa,  wm  wt^ 

however  first  suggested  at  FwgmiMa;  it  M 

been  known  ages  before  in  E^Tpc :  aad  rmm^ 

kept  in  the  temple  are  mcntioDed  in  tke  ttes 

of  the  18th  dynasty,  1^900  y««r»  bclbcv  Z»> 

menes,  written  upon  skins  caued  nror  7Sm 

— a  name  which,  as  Mr.  Birch  thinkm*  m^ 

bles  the  Chaldee  TWir.    Bolls  of  li^htr  m 

also  found  in  the  tombs,  buried  wisk  t^  ^ 

ceased  in  lien  of  papyri,  whieh  are  cC  a  wy 

earlv  period,  and  were  adopted  in  eaaaa^MM 

oi  the  high  price  of  the  papynia  paper."*    Iks 

early  Arabs  inscribed  their  poctiy  ^id  ola- 

posidons  on  the  shoulder  bone*  of  siinf ;  aai 

after  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Afiien  iIm 

people  so  speedy  profited  by  the  Inntsni 

of  the  nations  they  subdued,  cbnt  pavdhaiM 

was  manufactured  in  Byria,  Arabia,  aad  ^CJ^ 

which  in  color  and  delicacy  ui^t  via  vtt 

our  modem  paper.    The  ancicBta 

wrote  only  on  one  aide  <^  their 

but  so  valuable  was  it,  that  they'  net 

<^uently  erased  the  writing  and  oaed  il  a  i 

time.    Up  to  the  present  day^,  i 

it  has  been  supeneded  to  a  very  j^ 

by  the  introduction  ot  paper,  no 

for  it  has  been  fonnd  In  a  varicCj  at  i 

to  which  it  is  applied.    The  naer  aurU  ^ 

parchment  called  vellum,  oscd  fur  ^mqmn^ 

writings,  as  deeds,  wills,  «e^  are  msasfaifrf 

from  the  skins  of  calvea,  ijda,  and  slilj-kaA 

lambs.    The  heavier  parchment  far  drva  ksak 

is  made  from  the  skins  of  aasea,  older  <  ^ 

wolves,  and  goats.    The  skins  of  i 

are  suitable  for  parchment^  hot  tKe  1 

being  In  demand  for  leather,  the  j 

are  chiefly  taken  for  the  former  n 

these  are  similarly  prepared.    Tl»e  sks.  bMif 

fr'eed  from  the  hidr,  is  placed  in  a fiB^s*  4v 

the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  frtMn  fill.    TW  pA 

is  then  stretched  upon  a  fraoke  fixed  i^ntaiK  tftt 

wall  of  the  building,  formed  of  4  woods  kss 

perforated  with  holes,  in  each  of  wbirk  isapi^ 

or  screw.    A  number  <^  cords  are  tiad  fewi 

to  the  edges  of  the  akin  and  p«Mtd  tkv«^^ 

holes  in  the  screws,  which  by 

bring  the  skin  to  the  required  tia 

care  must  be  taken  that  the  snraoe  be  i 

ly  free  from  wrinkles.    The  akinncr  i 

a  semicircular  knife,  called  a 

pares  away  all  the  fie^v  es 

the  one  side,  and  turning  the  frame  4 

off  the  dirt,  slime,  and  moistiire  frxm  tibc  < 

The  surface  is  next  gronnd  by  acs 

chalk  or  slaked  lime  on  the  fiieah  i 

bing  it  with  fine  pumice  stone,  tibe  1 

up  still  more  of  the  moisture.    TbegndaMfe* 

then  rubbed  with  the  pnmioealoosu  TW^aa 

dried  graduaUy,  and  in  tbo  winter  c 
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aken  to  Booore  it  against  fh>8t.  In  Bunimer  it 
nast  be  occasionally  moistened  to  prevent  its 
irying  too  saddenlj.  Whenever  this  is  donCj  it 
equires  immediate  tightening.  The  woolly  side 
•f  lambskin  is  used  for  removing  the  chalk  and 
Lme.  Should  any  traces  of  grease  be  discov- 
•red,  the  skm  is  again  soaked  in  a  lime  pit  for 
I  or  10  days,  when  it  is  again  stretched  and 
tried.  This  process  being  completed,  it  is  cut 
Jl  ronnd,  taken  out  of  the  machine,  and  fast- 
»ned  with  cords  upon  a  piece  of  calf  skin  which 
B  extended  on  a  frame,  and  reduced  to  about 
lalf  its  thickness  by  being  pared  with  a  sharp 
Lnife.  This  open^on  requires  considerable 
ikill  and  a  steady  hand.  Such  irregularities 
is  remain  are  easily  removed  from  the  skin, 
^hich  is  laid  upon  a  cushioned  bench  and  then 
-ubbed  with  pumice.  Should  any  small  holes 
ippear  in  the  parchment,  they  are  neatly  mend- 
ed by  paring  down  their  edges,  and  pasting  on 
(mall  pieces  with  gum  water.  The  green  color 
3  given  to  parchment  by  a  solution  made  with 
)0  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  and  8  of 
^itartrate  of  potassa  in  500  of  distilled  water, 
L  parts  of  nitric  add  being  added  when  the 
nizture  is  cold.  The  parchment  being  moist- 
ened, this  preparation  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
md  the  polish  is  given  by  white  of  egg  or 
nnoilage  of  gum  arable. 

PABDOE,  Julia,  an  English  authoress^  bom 
n  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1812.  She  is  the 
laughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and 
)arl  V  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  literature, 
[>roaucing  a  volume  of  poems  when  she  was 
)nly  13  years  old.  The  first  of  her  works 
Bvhich  gave  her  any  celebrity  was  '*  Traits  and 
Traditions  of  Portugal"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1883), 
(vhich  country  she  had  visited  for  the  benefit 
>f  her  health.  In  1835  she  went  to  Ck>nstanti- 
lople,  and  upon  her  return  published  *^The 
Dity  of  the  Sultan"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1836),  and  fur- 
liahed  the  letter-press  for  "  The  Bomanoe  of 
the  Harem"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1839\  and  ''The 
Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus"  (2  vols.  4to.).  On 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Hungary,  she  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  institutions  of  that  country,  en- 
titled "The  City  of  the  Magyar"  (3  vols.  8vo.. 
1840),  which  was  followed  by  the  novel  of 
'  The  Hungarian  Oastle"  (3  vols.  8vo.).  Tum- 
mg  her  attention  to  French  history,  she  pro^ 
laoed  one  of  the  best  known  of  ner  works, 
'  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Court  of  France 
n  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (3  vols.  8vo., 
L847),  and  after  a  short  interval  the  ''  Court 
ind  Beign  of  Francis  L"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and 
;he  ''Life  of  Mary  de  Medids"  (3  vols.  8vo.). 
^Lmong  Miss  Pardoe^s  numerous  other  works 
nay  be  mentioned  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Pret- 
;y  Woman,"  "The  Bival  Beauties,"  "Beginald 
Lyle,"  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  "Thousand  and 
;)ne  Days"  (1857),  a  collection  of  oriental  tales, 
md  "Pilgrunages  in  Paris"  (1858).  In  1859 
ihe  received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  £100. 

PABDON,  in  its  proper  sense,  the  act  of 
^ace  by  which  the  sovereign  declares  that  the 
guilty  shall  be  regarded  as  innocent    In  hu- 
voL.  xn. — 48 


man  political  societies,  this  effect  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  absolving  the  moral  guilt  of 
the  criminal,  but  by  removing  or  withholding 
those  penal  consequences  which  the  law  at- 
taches to  crime,  and  which  indeed  among  men 
alone  distinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent. 
Complete  pardon  therefore  involves  remission 
of  all  the  penalties  which  the  law  has  inflicted 
on  the  offender ;  not  the  fine  or  imprisonment 
only,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  phy- 
sical form  of  pumshment,  but  also  all  the  in- 
£uny  and  all  the  incapacities  whidi  infamy  im- 
poses. Full  pardon  completdy  restores  the  civil 
status  of  the  criminal.  The  remission  of  part 
of  the  penalties,  when  that  is  an  act  of  demency 
purely,  may  be  called  a  partial  pardon.  From 
pardon,  whether  complete  or  partial,  in  this 
Its  proper  sense,  is  to  be  distinguished  that 
mere  remission  of  penalties  which,  though  pop- 
ularly and  perhaps  conveniently  called  pardon, 
is  nevertheless  not  so,  because  it  is  an  act  of 
justice  and  not  of  grace.  A  slight  examination 
of  the  elements  of  pardon  will  show  that  this 
use  of  the  word  is  incorrect,  and  that  an  ob- 
servance of  the  distinction  is  material.  Before 
proceeding  to  this,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
here  the  definition  of  pardon  which  was  given 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  It  may  not  be  al- 
together exact,  but  it  is  often  quoted  in  our 
law  books,  and  expresses  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word.  "  A  pardon,"  smd  Marshall,  "  is 
an  act  of  grace,  which,  proceeding  from  the 
power  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
exempts  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed 
from  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  for 
a  crime  which  he  has  committed."  A  pardon 
is  then  an  act  not  of  justice,  but  of  grace.  Par- 
don necessarily  implies  puniBhment;  and  pun- 
ishment, in  aU  well  oraered  states  at  least, 
supposes  guilt,  ascertained  in  the  due  course 
of  law,  and  justly  visited  with  a  penalty.  For, 
as  in  the  state  it  must  be  the  theory,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  courts  have  the  monopoly  of 
doing  justice— that  is,  if  the  impartial  and  ex- 
act application  of  laws,  which  are  intended  and 
supposed  to  dispense  justice,  does  in  fact  ac- 
complish that  end— so,  theoretically,  it  must 
be  assumed,  and  generally  it  will  be  rightly 
assumed,  that  he  is  guilty  whom  the  courts  de- 
clare to  be  so,  and  tiiat  the  penalty  inflicted  ia 
justiy  inflicted.  If  the  punishment  of  such  a 
one  be  but  an  act  of  iustice,  the  remission  of 
it,  or  a  pardon,  must  be  an  act  of  demency  or 
grace.  But  it  is  the  chief  end  of  punishment 
to  advance  the  public  welfare.  When  then  the 
commonwealth  will  derive  more  or  as  much 
advantage,  or  even  will  suffer  nothing,  from  the 
remission  of  the  punishment,  this  may  well  be 
remitted ;  and  this  consideration  ought  to  be 
the  measure  and  guide  of  the  pardoning  power. 
Forgiveness  must  come  of  course  from  the  one 
who  is  injured,  and  that,  in  all  states,  is  the 
severely.  Clemency,  says  Montesquieu,  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  monarch.  The  ulti- 
mate power,  the  real  sovereignty,  whether  it 
rende  in  a  king  or  in  the  people,  as  it  is  the 
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sonroe  of  the  law,  so  must  it  be  the  soarce  of 
grace  to  him  who  breaks  the  law.  In  the 
fomiB  of  govermnent  which  have  most  pre- 
vailed, the  crowned  prince  has  been  regarded 
as  the  sovereign,  and  pardon  has  always  been 
his  prerogative.  In  democratic  states,  the  peo- 
ple is  sovereign ;  but  in  imitation  of  monar- 
chies, and  fitly  enongh,  though  not  for  any  ne- 
cessary reason,  they  have  generally  delegated 
the  power  of  pardon  to  him  who  is  pla(^  at 
the  head  of  the  state ;  that  is,  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive magistrate.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  power  to  the  president 
alone.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil. Sometimes  it  is  reserved  to  the  legislature, 
and  the  governor  can  only  reprieve  temporarily. 
Kow,  a  pardon  presupposes  guilt  and  just  con- 
demnation, and  works  a  suspension  of  a  iust 
sentence,  and  defeats  and  annuls,  so  far,  the  law 
which  pronounced  it.  But  it  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  best  forms  of  government,  that  the 
law  must  be  supreme ;  and  it  is  at  least  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle  to  suffer  the  enforce- 
ment or  suspension  of  the  laws  to  depend  on 
the  election  of  one  man  or  of  a  body  of  men. 
When  guilt  is  evident,  the  pardoning  power 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  wdl  exercisea  only 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  general  welfare  wiU 
suffer  no  detriment  from  the  indulgence  shown 
to  the  criminal.  There  are  many  and  obvious 
reasons  why  this  power  may  prove  in  its  use 
prejudicial  to  the  state.  Indeed,  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  matter  assure  us, 
that  in  this  country  especiaUy  it  is  sometimes 
injudiciously  and  mischievously  exercised.  Yet, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  is  a  power, 
p;enerally  called  a  pardoning  power,  though 
maccurately  so,  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice, 
not  of  grace,  which,  if  used  discreetly,  is  only 
beneficent ;  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  exist 
in  every  state,  in  order  to  protect  men  from  the 
accidental  imustice  which  the  laws  must  some- 
times do.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
laws  themselves,  or  to  the  imperfect  application 
of  good  laws,  an  innocent  man  may  be  con- 
demned to  punishment ;  or,  at  least,  a  slight 
offence  may  be  visited  witii  too  severe  a  penalty. 
But  remission  of  the  sentence  in  these  cases, 
whole  or  partial,  according  as  the  sentence  is 
wholly  or  partidly  uiigust,  though  regarded  as 
an  act  of  clemency,  is,  in  the  one  class  of  cases, 
only  that  very  justice  which  the  courts  in  the 

Saiiicular  case  sought  to  do,  and  would  have 
one  if  at  the  trial  the  proofs  of  innocence 
had  been  as  clear  as  they  now  are ;  and  in  other 
cases,  it  is  an  equitable  indulgence  to  those  who, 
though  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet,  could 
their  cases  have  been  foreseen,  would  have  been 
perhaps  excepted  from  its  general  rules,  or 
who  ought  to  have  been  excepted  but  could 
never  be,  because  of  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  legislation.    But  even  in  these  cases,  when 

atice  alone  is  intended  to  be  done,  where  the 
ooent,  not  the  guilty,  is  to  be  relieved  frt>m 
penalties,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  so  called 


pardoning  power  aball  always  h^jmlitkmdj  o- 
ercised.  There  must  be  one  law  lor  all  tlMcM* 
zens  of  the  state ;  and  though  it  is  very  prolafcii 
that  the  same  law  will  not  m>ly  vi>^  c^hI 
fairness  to  all  oases,  yet  it  would  be  bigUy  in- 
expedient to  set  any  man  or  body  of  moi  ««v 
the  courts,  with  discretionary  power  to  rtvis 
their  sentences,  or  to  reform  iha^  luaJi 
to  what  he  or  they  mi^t  consider  t^  cntf 
merits  of  each  case.  In  short,  in  atbar  fvv 
of  the  power  of  pardon,  whether  we  rsBvA  t 
as  it  is  exercised  for  the  gnihy  or  tbe  i 
its  administration  may  eanly  beeon* 
mental  to  the  public.  And  aa  from  tlkt  i 
of  the  thing  it  cannot  well  be  coo 
or  otherwise  in  terms  limited,  but  ] 
quite  discretionary,  the  pec^Je,  thm,  K  t^ 
sovereignty  which  has  delegated  Urn  ptmm, 
ought  jealously  to  acmtinize  the  extrdm  «f  k 
— The  indulgence  of  pardon  extenda  ««^  to 
crimes  already  committed.  InnowcDpyvcrari 
state  will  the  sovereign  grant  ilispwiwitlBa  to 
crimes  to  be  committed  m  the  fritBtre :  ad  ia 
republics,  unless  thepec^e,  whi^  m  the  i 
eign,  have  expressly  delegated  anch  aa  i 
ity,  the  executive,  which  ia  oaQally  ia 
with  the  power  of  pardon,  baa  no  woArif^^ 
dispensation.  Further,  as  podoa  ia  neasBvi 
by  and  regards  only  the  public  weUm,  k  a»- 
not  intrude  on  private  ri^ta. 
pardon  which  takes  away  other  i 
not  divest  a  private  citizen^a  ri^i  m  a  i 
ure  under  a  penal  atatute,  or  hm  share  ia  ^ 
penalty  which  such  statutce  aeooi^  to  the  to- 
former.  On  the  principle  that  the 
power  includes  the  less,  it  is  weU 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  <» 
the  power  of  pardoning  abeor 
that  of  pardoning  conditionally.  Aay 
tions,  therefore,  precedent  or  anbucqpqi 
be  annexed  to  the  offer  of  m  pardcm ;  aai  m 
the  performance  of  these  the  Tafi&y  cf  tka 
grant  may  be  made  to  depend. — In  i 
tiie  legal  effect  of  a  pardon,  it  maj  be  < 

that  pardon  in  its  proper  senae  eoaipl 

habihtatea  the  crindnal;  but  osoftlly  the  «wv- 
tive  clemency  consista  only  in  m  rcaWaa  ^ 
part  of  the  sentence,  l^ow,  if  the 
which  the  law  passed  upon  the 
sisted  exclusively  in  fine  or  imi 
mission  of  these  does,  in  fii^  i 
full  ei\joyment  of  all  his  dril  rifsiila. 
when  infamy  attaches  by  particnlar  kw«  to  i 
conviction,  as  it  does  in  the  eaae  of  iria« 
forgiveness  of  the  fine  or  impriaoMiw!  mif 
by  no  means  makes  the  paidooed  c^ol  vA 
the  innocent ;  in  short,  the  pardon  is  ] 
or  it  were  perhaps  better  to  say,  it  is  no 
at  all.  It  must  be  remarked,  howcrw,  ti 
distinction  is  not  invariably  racny  twti :  «« 
the  denial  of  it  seema  to  have  introoteil  a  » 
cordance  intothedecimonaof  theeoafta.  Titwk, 
in  a  Pennsylvania  case,  where  the  fitoAfr  4f 
the  United  States  had  "remitted**  to  the  pmrr 
offered  as  a  witness  "the  remainder  cf  ka  m^ 
tence,"  it  was  held  by  the  coait  thai  thtp»^ 
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Ion,  as  it  was  called,  removed  the  sentence  and 
ilso  the  infamjr  which  attended  the  crime,  and 
therefore  restored  the  competency  of  the  wit- 
less. Bnt  in  Massachosetts,  in  a  precisely  simi- 
lar case,  where,  namely,  the  pardon  ^*  remitted 
:he  residue  of  the  sentence,'^  tne  court  took  the 
[)lain  and  just  distinction  between  pardon  $nd 
^e  mere  annulling  of  a  sentence  of  impris- 
onment, holding  that  the  latter  could  not  re- 
move infamy  and  thQ  consequent  incapacity,  be- 
sanse  that  could  be  effected  only  by  an  express 
forgiveness  of  the  offence,  that  is,  by  words 
which  distinctly  imported  a  restoration  to  all 
civil  rights,  and  showed  the  willingness  of  the 
pardoning  authority  to  regard  the  criminal  as 
dntirely  innocent.  Quoting  the  language  of  an 
approved  author  on  criminal  practice,  the  court 
said  the  pardon,  or  rather  remission  of  the  pun- 
ishment only,  does  not  remove  the  blemish  of 
:}haracter,  and  so  does  not  revive  competency, 
rhere  must  be  full  and  free  pardon  of  the 
offence,  before  these  can  be  removed  or  re- 
dved.  So  the  English  law  held  that  when 
attainder  wrought  corruption  of  blood,  the 
party  was  not  completely  reinstated  by  the 
^ing^s  charter  of  pardon ;  and  generally  it  has 
[>oen  had  down  in  this  country,  that  commuta- 
lon  to  a  shorter  period  of  a  life  term  to  the 
state  prison  (which  in  the  American  law  gener- 
illy  works  the  civil  death  of  the  criminal)  does 
lot  restore  marital  rights,  or  entitle  the  party  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  children.  Where  these 
lisabilities  remain,  the  pardon  is  not  complete. 
The  distinction  which  we  are  stating  is  partially 
illustrated  by  the  law  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
that  state,  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
infamous  crimes  are  deprived  of  their  franchise 
of  voting ;  and  the  constitution  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  governor's  pardon  shall  not  re- 
invest them  with  the  forfeited  right,  but  that 
they  shall  be  enfranchised  only  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly.  In  other  words,  the  power 
of  pardon  in  these  cases  is  so  far  reserved  to 
the  sovereign  people,  that  it  can  be  exercised 
only  by  a  special  act  of  the  le^lature.  The 
executive  can  only  remit  penalties. — A  pardon 
s  regarded  as  a  deed ;  ana  delivery  and  acoept- 
ince  of  it  are  essential  to  its  validity  in  all  cases, 
svhether  of  capital  offences  or  of  misdemeanors. 
PARfi,  Ambboisb,  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
it  Bourg-Hersent,  near  Laval,  in  1509,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  20.  1590.  His  parents  were  too 
ooor  to  afford  nim  a  good  eaucation,  but  hav- 
ng  learned  Latin  from  a  benevolent  priest,  he 
*opaired  to  Paris  in  his  I7th  year  with  the  reso- 
ation  of  becoming  a  surgeon.  Els  progress  in 
itudy  was  so  rapid  that  in  1586  the  captmn- 
^oneral  of  French  infantry,  RenS  de  Mont^ 
jan,  appointed  him  sui^eon  to  his  troops  and 
ook  him  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
>ecame  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgery,  of 
vhich  a  little  later  he  was  elected  provost, 
lis  fame  spread  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  1552 
le  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Henry  II.,  and  af- 
erward  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Fran- 
is  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.    Brant6me 


relates  that  this  last  prince  took  good  care  to 
shield  his  surgeon,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
a  Huguenot,  from  the  dangers  of  the  8t.  Bfu*tho- 
lomew's  night,  *'  keeping  him  in  his  own  room 
and  motioning  him  not  to  move  therefrom.'^ 
The  fact,  however,  has  been  denied  by  Park's 
latest  biographer.  However  it  ma^  be,  Par6 
commanded  general  esteem  and  admiration  for 
his  goodness  as  well  as  his  professional  skilL 
He  is  still  considered  as  the  father  of  French 
surgery,  and  his  works  are  held  of  the  highest 
authority,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  gun- 
shot wounds.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
works  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1562,  and  the  last 
edited  by  Dr.  Malgai^e,  with  historical  and 
critical  notes,  at  Paris  m  1840->*41  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
They  were  translated  into  English  by  T.  John- 
son (fol.,  London,  1684). 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR,  or  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  a  preparation  of  opium  and  ben- 
zoic acid,  each  1  drachm ;  oil  or  anise,  1  fluid 
drachm;  honey,  2  ounces;  camphor,  2  scru- 

Sles;  diluted  alcohol,  2  pints;  macerated  for  14 
ays  and  filtered  through  paper.  This  is  a  pop- 
ular medicine,  used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispas- 
modic. It  allays  cough  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
catarrh,  relieves  slight  puns  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  has  been  extensively  given  to  young 
children  to  induce  quiet  sleep. 

PAREJA,  Juan  de,  a  Spanbh  artist,  bom  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1610,  or  according  to  Oean 
Bermudez  in  Seville,  of  parents  who  were 
slaves,  in  1606,  died  in  Madrid  in  1670.  The 
generally  received  opinion  of  his  origin  is  that 
his  mother  was  an  Indian  woman  and  hb  father 
a  Spaniard.  He  appears  at  an  early  age  to 
have  become  the  slave  of  the  painter  Velasquez, 
who  employed  him  about  his  studio,  where, 
from  frequent  observation  of  the  labors  of  his 
master,  he  imbibed  a  predilection  for  painting. 
Fearing  to  acquaint  Velasquez  with  a  taste 
which  seemed  so  incompatible  with  his  servile 
condition,  he  labored  m  secret  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  employed  in  paint- 
ing, and  almost  denied  himself  sleep  and  rest 
in  the  attainment  of  this  object.  When  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  his  art, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  visit  of  the  king  to  the 
studio  of  Velasquez  to  place  one  of  his  own  pic- 
tures with  its  face  agdnst  the  walL  The  king, 
as  was  his  custom,  asked  to  see  the  pictures  so 
placed,  and  upon  expressing  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure with  that  of  Par^a,  the  lii^r  fell  on  his 
knees  and  implored  the  royal  clemency  for 
having  presumed  to  practise  painting  witnout 
the  permission  of  Velasquez.  The  nng  will- 
ingly interceded  for  bun,  and  Velasquez  not 
only  forgave  the  transgression,  but  emancipated 
Parcija,  who  testified  his  gratitude  by  volunta- 
rily serving  his  master  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
portraits,  imitating  the  style  of  Velasquez  so 
exactly  that  their  works  of  this  class  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  also  executed 
some  historical  pieoes  of  merit. 
PARENT  AND  CHILD.    See  Ihfakt. 
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PARENT  DU  OHATELET,  AixxAHmtB 
JsAN  Baptistb,  a  French  pbTricUui,  bom  in 
Parif  in  1790,  died  March  7,  1886.  He  was 
gradaated  M.D.  in  1814,  practised  medicine  for 
some  years,  published  in  1821  his  Bechereha 
$ur  VinJUunmation  ds  Varaehnoide  eerHbrdU  et 
tpinale,  and,  encouraged  hy  Professor  Hall6, 
then  made  pnblio  hygiene  the  main  object  of  his 
labors.  The  results  of  8  years*  experience  were 
embodied  in  his  Buai  tur  le$  eloiiqiui  ou  Sff<mti 
de  la  tUle  de  Fari$j  envisagk  90u$  U  rapport  de 
Vhygihie  publique  etdela  topographU  nUdicaU 
de  eette  viUe  (8yo.,  Paris,  1824).  In  another 
paper,  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  D^Arcet 
the  chemist,  he  discussed  the  influence  of 
tobacco  upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  its  i>reparation,  maintaining  that  it 
was  not  deleterious.  His  last  and  most  impor- 
tant work  is  entitled  De  la  proititution  done  la 
9Ule  de  Paris,  eaneidSrie  eaus  le  rapfori  de  la 
moraley  de  VhygUnewiblique  et  de  VaciminUtra-' 
turn  (2  vols.  8vo.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1887). 

PARHELIA.    SeeHALOS. 

PARIAHS,  or  Pabiabs,  a  name  employed 
among  the  Hindoos  to  designate  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population.  They  are  not  properly 
a  caste,  beinx  considered  more  impure  than 
even  the  Soodras  or  servile  caste,  and  are  held 
in  great  abhorrence  by  the  other  natives. 
They  act  as  scavengers,  porters,  and  hostlers, 
and  generaUy  sell  themselves  with  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  farmers,  who  use  them 
with  extreme  severity.  A  Hindoo  who  loses 
caste  is  ranked  with  the  Pariahs,  a  penalty  ac- 
counted worse  than  death.  The  Pariahs  are 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  aboriginal  tribes 
conquered  ages  ago,  and  are  computed  to  com- 
prise i  of  the  total  population  of  Hindostan. 

PARIAN  OHRONIOLES.  SeeABUNDBUAN 
Habblbs. 

PARINACOCHAS,  a  kke  of  Peru,  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  department  of 
Ayacucho.  It  is  about  20  m.  in  lengthy  and 
lies  in  a  depression  between  high  mountams  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
river  Pausa  flows  through  it. 

PARINI,  GnxsBPPB,  an  Italian  poet  bom  in 
Bodsio,  near  Milan,  May  22,  1729,  died  Aug. 
16, 1799.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  at 
first  supported  himself  by  copying.  He  pub- 
lished in  1762  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  name 
of  Bipano  EwiUno,  which  was  so  suocessfhl 
that  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  aceade- 
miadei  Uramtformati  atMiUm.  and  of  the  acad&> 
my  of  Arcadians  at  Rome.  Tne  work  on  whidi 
his  poetical  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  entitled 
II  giomoy  a  didactic  and  dramatic  satire. 
When  MHan  was  occupied  by  iVench  troops, 
be  became  an  eager  advocate  of  republican 
principles.  His  collected  works,  edited  by 
Kema,  appeared  in  6  vol&  8vo.  (Milan,  1801- 
♦4i  and  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (1826). 

rARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  beine,  built  on  both  banks  and 
on  two  islands  of  the  Seine,  111  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  stream ;  lat.  of  tbe  observatory. 


48*  SO'  12''  N.,  long.  rW^"^  ^ 
wich ;  pop.  in  186<(,  inclodiDg  acarriaott  of  H^tli 
soldiers,  1,626,942.  In  1866  tLen  wer«  ST.4n 
births,  of  which  19,078  were  male,  IgJtTB  1^ 
male,  11,767  illemtimate,  and  1,899  ngbcwa; 
82,862  deaths,  of  which  19,846  were  \m  prirM 
houses^  12,066  in  the  bos[4tala,  and  move  dis 
600  smcides.  The  popnladon  in  1860  was  «*- 
mated  at  1,700,000.  Tbe  city  lies  ia  a  OMti? 
level  plain  190  feet  above  tbe  aee,  bro^A  m 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  by  a  rangi  cf  USa 
As  it  g^ves  its  name  to  that  seriea  of  i  ' 
formations  which  have  become  eo  ~ 
and  well  known  to  the  scientific  wocU  i 

the  investigations  of  Cuvier  and  ] ^^ 

it  has  largdy  drawn  the  materials  of  tta  i 
teotural  nse  and  beauty  from  two  of  iW  tfcn 
of  the  Paris  basin.  This  haa  f or  its  baas  6s 
great  chalk  formation,  opon  wfakh  rat  tka  H- 
lowing  layers  in  ascending  order  :  plasbe  civ, 
marine  limestone  (of  which  Paris  b  ckolf 
built),  silicious  (fresh  water)  limtatoi 
(the  plaster  of  Paris  of  oommeroe)  i 
with  marls  abounding  in  foasil 
fresh  water  shells,  sands,  beds  of 
and  gravel  and  clay.  It  is  estimsaed  ties  01;- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  Vem 
from  the  immense  quarries  that  vada 
^  of  the  surface  of  Paria.  Havinf 
materials  for  the  houses  of  tbe  Tiiiat.  Aay  W- 
goR  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  lor  tkeboMisf 
the  dead,  removed  from  the  old  i  laitirMs.  m 
1784,  and  took  their  present  nam  cf  e*^ 
combs. — ^The  climate  is  variable,  baa  aaa  »- 
healthy,  moist  rather  than  dry,  vitk  ^  atsr^ 
ase  annual  fall,  in  106  rainy  days,  of  SS  wAm 
of  water.  FaUs  of  snow  are  rare  emA  ngkL 
The  mean  temperature  is  61*  F.,  BmUcd  ky  tte 
summer  and  winter  extremes  of  9<*  atev*  aai 
1**  bdow  aero.— The  first  «i*K^-»i*  mcmW 
notices  of  Paris  are  f oimd  in  tbe  eiHBi^i  ^ 
Julius  Ccesar.  Upon  an  island  in  tbe  Seiaa  ks 
found  a  town  of  huts,  the  stron^^bold  of  mm  tf 
the  64  confederate  Gallic  tribea.  Madi  Ihs^ 
nious  coi\jeoture  has  failed  to  dear  svsT  1 
scuritT  that  involves  the  etymoloay  of  r- 
Lutetla,  and  the  origin  of  its  iiSaUti 
Pari^.  The  former  may  be  a  Lat  iniiigl  < 
tion  from  three  Celtic  words,  Lmtk^ 
or  from  two,  LtnUmi  Hen,  nffnifyini^  **  a 
ing  in  the  waters;*^  and  tbe  latUr  are  T 
to  have  been  an  <^U)ooi  froa  tbs 
They  were  a  fierce  race  of  hnnters  i 
of  the  druidic  faith.  They  1 
rather  than  it  should  fall  into  tbe  baads  «f  :fa 
invaders  in  66  B.  C.  When,  soon  aftar^  ilij  ■  ■' 
resistance  was  overcome,  thev  wcra  mL  m« 
to  ^ield  to  Roman  laws  and  cvatflna.  IW 
Parisian  spirit  <^oppoaation  to  impoatd  aaifca 
ity  is  of  old  date.  An  insurrection  brofct  «^  b 
286,  and  its  two  leaders,  upborne  i  . 
were  declared  emperors  bv  tbepeoffis  i 
bled  near  where  tha  H6tel  de  Yiua  aov  i 
About  860  the  emperor  Jnfiaa,  wbo 
here  for  a  time  and  has  recorded  bis  i 
to  the  place  and  its  people  in  bk  Mm 
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ranted  new  privileges  to  the  town,  which  rose 

0  the  dignity  of  a  city  and  took  the  name  of 
^arisis.  It  was  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a 
toman  prefect    Its  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 

.  corporation,  called  tlie  nauta  Faritiaei^  which 
3ng  outlived  the  Roman  dominion,  contidned 
he  fferms  of  a  mnnicipal  government,  and  has 
eft  Its  Bjmholio  mark,  a  gallej  with  oars  and 
^Is,  in  the  arms  of  modern  Paris.  The  palaii 
tes  thermeiy  considerable  remains  of  which  are 
till  to  be  seen  nnder  and  adjoining  the  h6tel 
le  Olonj,  was  oocnpied  bv  several  Boman  em- 
>erors  when  thej  visited  the  capital  of  the 
^^anls,  which  thej  made  their  head-quarters 
vhile  their  legions  were  endeavoring  to  repel 
be  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  As  the  vital- 
ty  of  the  oversrown  empire,  diseased  at  heart, 
p-ew  faint  and  feunter  m  its  extreme  mem- 
>er8,  Paris  suffered  greatl j  from  these  irrup- 
ions.  It  was  stormed  by  Ohilderio  in  465, 
md  was  saved  from  Attila^s  invasion  in  451 
>iily  through  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  St. 
j^enevidvo,  the  noble  precursor  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
See  GsmviivE.)  Near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
!nrj,  Clovis,  the  grandson  of  Meroveus,  a 
^ankish  heathen  chief^  took  possession  of 
Paris,  embraced  Ohristianity,  espoused  Clotilda^ 
md  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and 
It,  Paul,  which  was  soon  after  jdaced  under 
iie  invocation  of  his  wife^s  friend,  St  Gene- 
ddve.  who  died  in  his  reign  and  remains  to 
ins  oay  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.  He  broke 
^e  last  weakened  bonds  of  Roman  domination, 
md  under  him  Paris  became  independently 
Prank.  Under  his  feeble  successors  of  the 
lierovingian  dynasty,  which  lasted  for  2^  cen- 
turies, Roman  civilization  died  away.  Mean- 
ime  the  church  rose  to  the  possession  of  wealth, 
>olitical  power,  and  social  influence;  Accord- 
ing to  a  not  improbable  legend,  Ohristianity 
was  first  preached  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of 
^6  8d  centuiT,  by  St  Denis ;  in  the  place  and 
nanner  of  whose  death,  on  a  hill  far  north  of 
;he  limits  of  the  town  in  those  days,  the  faith- 
bjl  love  to  find  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mont- 
nartre.  which  other  etymologists  deduce  from 

1  temple  of  Mars  that  once  stood  on  that  mount 
k  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  true  Qod  and  St 
Stephen,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Valentin- 
an  I.,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  altar  to  Jupiter, 
)ow  covered  by  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
[n  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  St  Landry, 
bishop  of  Paris,  founded  what  has  since  come, 
;hrough  great,  beneficent  changes,  to  be  the  hoe- 
>ital  of  H6tel  Dieu.  The  Carlovingian  mon- 
irchs,  like  their  predecessors  of  the  Merovingian 
ine,  rarely  inhabited  Paris.  Doubtful  legend 
md  conjecture  ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  merit 
>f  having  originated  tiie  university  of  Paris, 
rhe  Normans  repeatedly  attacked  the  city  in 
he  9th  century,  retiring  down  the  Seine,  now 
vith  rich  plunder  from  its  wealthy  churches 
ind  convents,  now  with  lar^  ransoms  piud  bv 
amid  priests  and  citizens,  m  either  case  witn 
stimulants  to  new  incursions.  The  hardly 
)res8ed  Parisians  finally  appealed  for  aid  to 


Eudes  or  Otto,  count  of  Paris,  whoin,  after  he 
had  repelled  the  invaders,  they  proclaimed  king 
in  885.  His  successor  100  years  later,  of  his 
blood  but  not  hb  direct  heir,  was  Hugues  or 
Hugh  Capet,  the  first  king  of  France  properly 
so  called,  from  whom  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
scended all  French  monarchs  down  to  lx>uis 
XVI.  Paris  now  waxed  in  honors,  privileges, 
wealth,  influence,  and  population.  The  schools 
of  Paris,  illustrated  by  such  teachers  as  Peter 
Lombard  and  Abelard,  were  resorted  to  by  the 
youth  of  all  Europe.  The  powerful  order  of 
the  templars  erected  a  fortress  on  the  ground 
where  the  March^  du  Temple,  with  its  2,000 
dealers  in  old  clothes  and  in  every  other  con- 
ceivable second-hand  article  of  economy— one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  curiosities  of  modem 
Paris— now  stands.  The  foundations  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  were  laid.  The  city 
was  to  other  cities  of  that  time  much  what  it 
is  to-day  to  other  European  cities,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  enthusiasm  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  visited  it  in  1176  and  wrote  as  follows : 
**  When  I  saw  the  abundance  of  provisions,  the 
gayety  of  the  people,  the  good  condition  of  the 
clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory  of  all  the  church, 
the  diverse  occupations  of  men  admitted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  I  seemed  to  see  that 
Jacobus  ladder  whose  sunmiit  reached  heaven, 
and  on  which  the  angels  ascended  and  descend- 
ed. I  must  needs  confess  that  truly  the  Lord 
was  in  this  place.  This  passage  of  a  poet  also 
came  to  my  mind :  ^  Happv  is  he  to  wnom  this 
place  is  given  as  an  exile.^'^  Philip  Augustus 
(1180-1228)  recognized  the  university  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  granted  to  its  ofiSoers  a  juris- 
diction, independent  of  the  royal  courts,  over 
the  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  He  caused  a  new  wall  to  be  bmit  about 
the  town  enclosing  625  acres ;  by  a  formal  act 
he  gave  all  the  refuse  straw  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  of  the 
Maison  Dieu ;  he  established  two  covered  mar- 
kets^ and  even  ordered  pavements  for  the  streets. 
Louis  IX.  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of  Paris 
by  important  reforms  of  customs,  laws,  and 
police;  by  the  establishment  of  many  com- 
mercial, religious,  and  beneficent  institutiona 
among  which  last  were  a  hospital  for  the  blind 
and  a  school  of  surgery.  His  chaplain,  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  founded  in  1250  a  school  of  the- 
ology, the  origin  of  the  famous  Sorbonne,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  university  still  known  as  the 
Quartier  Latin  or  Pays  Latin.  While  King 
John,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince,  was 
held  captive  m  England,  the  city  was  governed 
for  a  tune  by  £tienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  independently  of  the  general 
state.  For  centuries  before  as  for  centuries 
after  the  brief  reign  of  this  popular  leader, 
Paris  was  often  disturbed  by  insurrections  and 
popular  tumults,  and  fierce  quarrels  between 
great  lords  and  the  king,  or  amons  them- 
selves, with  accompanimept  of  blooc^  fights 
and  judicial  massacres;  its  streets,  despite 
royal  reforms  and  new  regulations  of  police 
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in  frequent  snccession,  were  nntQ  modern 
timee  unsafe  for  honest  citizens  after  nightfaD. 
Under  Philip  IV.  there  were  brilliant  public 
f^tes,  for  which  Paris  seems  thus  early  to  have 
been  distinguished,  and  "  mjsteries"  were  per- 
formed on  stages  set  up  in  the  open  air,  the 
first  dramatic  representations  in  Paris.  Charles 
y.  built  a  new  palace,  then  called  the  Hostel 
de  8t.  Pol,  afterward  famous  in  history,  with 
chfuiee  of  destination  and  name,  as  the  Bastile. 
The  basement  only  of  most  private  houses  in 
those  days  was  of  stone ;  on  this  rested  one  or 
more  stories  of  timbers  filled  between  with 
mortar;  when  the  proprietor's  wealth  per- 
mitted, the  facade  was  covered  with  shtes, 
and  the  projecting  cornices  and  comer  posts 
were  adorned  with  carvings,  representing  foli* 
age,  fantastic  animals,  the  neads  of  angels,  and 
biblical  personages.  Ohariots  and  even  four- 
wheeled  carriages,  and  disorders  of  swelling 
luxury,  excess  of  gambling  among  the  rest,  are 
spoken  of  in  contemporary  documents.  The  city 
had  overgrown  its  old  limits,  and  the  monarch 
caused  a  new  fortified  wall  to  be  built,  enclos- 
ing now  1,084  acres,  to  protect  it  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Englisn ;  who,  however,  at 
tiie  end  of  the  sad  reign  of  his  insane  successor, 
marked  in  the  annals  of  Paris  by  peat,  famine, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  bloody  fitction,  entered 
Paris  amid  Te  Deum  chants  and  great  f&tes. 
and  proclaimed  Henry  of  Lancaster  king  of 
France  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  was  only  surpassed  by  that  which 
greeted  the  entrance  of  Charles  YU.  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  in  1486.  About  this 
date  Greek  was  first  taught  in  the  universi^, 
which  then  numbered  25,000  students.  In 
1488  there  were  5^000  deaths  at  the  H6tel 
Dieu,  and  in  all  the  city  45,000 ;  wolves  prowled 
through  its  streets,  desolated  by  war,  plague, 
and  famine.  In  1460  malefactors  and  vaga- 
bonds of  all  countries  were  invited  to  fill  up 
the  broken  ranks  of  its  population,  which  num- 
bered 800,000  souls  before  1488,  the  close  of 
the  reiffn  of  Louis  XI.  This  astute  ruler  favor- 
ed traoe  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  protected 
against  violent  opposition  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing and  its  connected  industries,  confirm^  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens,  endowed  the  capital 
with  its  first  special  school  of  medicine,  favor- 
ed the  first  attempt  at  liffhting  its  streets,  and 
inaugurated  the  first  rude  postal  system,  put- 
ting it  in  communication  with  all  parts  of 
Fnmce.  Under  Francis  I.  (1515-'47)  the  ad- 
vance of  Paris  in  material  prosperity,  in  arts 
and  letters,  in  the  refinements  and  in  the  vices 
of  civilization,  received  a  fresh  impulse.  The 
grim  castle  of  the  Louvre,  commenced  by  Dago- 
bert  and  repeatedly  enlai^g^  and  strengthened 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  was  swept  away,  and 
the  palace  of  the  old  Louvre  as  we  now  admire 
it  b^pm  upon  its  site ;  the  H6tel  de  Yille  was 
commenced,  new  streets  were  opened,  old  quar- 
ters rebuilt,  and  a  royal  free  college  founded. 
The  origin  of  the  chateau  and  garden  of  the 
Tuilerics,  the  endowment  of  the  college  of  St. 


Barbe,  now  one  of  the  first  U^  >dboMii  ti 
Paris,  and  the  effective  ooostitaUim  ot  w%^  te 
now  the  imperial  ttbrary,  date  frotn^tW 
of  Henry  IL,  in  despite  of  wbora  i 
church  also  waa  established.  Tb*fiaHi0»4f 
the  BO  called  wars  of  reHfmm,  coin 
the  horrors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
fell  heavily  upon  Paris,  barriM  and  rmOBf 
its  progress  in  aD  directions.  ttrrrfreftaiAr 
the  rule  of  Henry  lY.  The  paJMWs  «r  tk 
Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  were  gri  af  1y  ca^pti 
the  Place  Royale  formed,  and  the  l^pt  Sarf 
built.  Under  the  reign  of  Lo«ii  xm  « 
rather  of  his  minister  lUcheBco.  tW  PiUs 
Cardinal,  now  Palais  Royal,  wet  bcfiB.  l!b 
Luxembourg  palace,  several  fine  qaayv 
bridffes,  and  numerous  *"fig«^ifr"fii 
hotelB  in  the  faubourg  St.  Geimaia, 
this  period ;  as  do  also  the  oe 
the  jardin  de$  planU$y  and  the  roacfr 
afterward  took  the  name  of  Lou  k  Gt 
More  than  80  new  streets  were  kad  o«t  oi 
many  of  the  old  ones  improved  im  fW  lag 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  from  whi^  4tft  ak»  ^ 
academies,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  the  mmdim^ 
Fran^i$e.  the  observatory,  the  opn,  md  tW 
eomedie  Franfoue,  the  H/Vlel  des  nvaUbi.  Urn 
eastern  colonnade  of  the  Lomrre^  th»  trs^M 
arches  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  If  artk  bvlt  ca  Aa 
site  of  ancient  city  gates,  the  laying  c«  of  *.W 
boulc^vards  as  promenadea,  the  yJ^^*^  «f  the 
Champs  £lys^  the  enlargemettt  of  ih»  T^ 


ries  and  the  arrangement  of  Ha  awika  wtm^ 
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as  they  now  are.  the  forming  of  I 
d6me  and  the  Place  dea  Yictoircfl,  SS  i 
a  foundling  hospital,  the  bospioe  of  the  Mf^ 
tri^re,  the  Gobelins  Xxpt^irf  maa  '  ' 
first  city  post,  the  lighting  of  the  I 
with  **  lanterns  placed  from  disl 
tance ''  (which  was  cotnmanorated  by  a  smU 
bearing  the  legend :  Urbu  •eemrUm  H  mii^r^ 
the  rudiments  of  the  modem  onmibai  i^  o^ 
successful  invention  of  Blaise  PeaoaL  ia  ^ 
shape  of  7  coaches  in  whidi  **c^ 
took  their  places,*'  for  5  aoua,  but 
soldiers  and  all  persona  in  fivcry 
duded),  and  finally,  to  doee  the  \ 
logue  of  innovations,  the  first  c 
Paris.  At  the  accession  of  Lovis  XV. 
occupied  a  space  of  8,919  \ 
500  grand  thorou^fjuiea,  9  fiaahunyv  >m 
squares  and  open  pUcee,  9  bridfta,  &«Ai  fn- 
vate  houses,  of  wnich  4,000  hftd  tm^am  •- 
trances  (jx^rta  eochirtiy,  and  over  OOe^^ee  a- 
habitants.  The  cq>ital  of  aciaDce^  art,  l9B»> 
ture,  taste,  and  pleasure,  not  ooJy  It  fnmm 
but  for  Europe,  it  was  the  favorite  abai»  ml 
resort  of  philosophers,  stndcnta,  intaSIir^ 
travellers,  wearied  idlers,  of  Mckcn  «f  tts 
most  refined  and  of  the  groaseat  i^jiMiMifc  4 
adventurers  of  all  sorts  imd  degree*  nd  aariM 
and  tongues.  Paris  was  the  lahovaaorr  vW^ 
the  ^p'eat  revolution  was  ferrxwnti^.  ^«t  t^ 
political  history  of  Paris  beloo|!v  to  ths  kacv^ 
of  France,  and  is  treated  of  cbewh«n  s  =• 
appropriate  article.     The  growth  v€  tW  «-» 
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had  ffone  on  in  all  wajs  during  this  period. 
The  aoke  of  Orleans,  better  known  in  history 
as  Philippe  SgaUt^,  enclosed  the  spacious  gar- 
dens of  the  ralais  Rojal  with  a  continnoos 
quadrangle  of  imifonn  architecture,  whose  gal- 
leries, Aunished  with  shops  of  every  kind,  and 
coffee  rooms,  gambling  rooms,  and  wine  rooms, 
became  one  brilliant  bazaar.  The  £&mous  orgies 
of  the  regency  in  the  palace  proper  were  fol- 
lowed by  revolutionary  orgies  in  its  gardens. 
It  was,  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  the  central  sta^  and  sink  of  what  was 
brightest  and  foulest  m  Ptfis.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  city  customs  erected  about  the 
enlarged  city  an  octroi  or  customs  wall,  en- 
closing an  area  of  8,124  acres,  containing  more 
than  50,000  houses,  967  lighted  streets,  46 
parish  and  20  other  churches,  11  abbeys,  188 
monasteries  and  religpous  houses,  16  seminaries, 
10  colleges,  26  hospitals  and  asylums,  60  foun- 
tains, and  12  markets.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  revolution  manv  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  were  demolished  or  mutilated;  the  fine 
arts  generally  were  neglected  in  the  fierce 
struggle  about  more  essential  things ;  material 
growth  was  checked  and  the  population  di- 
minished. But  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
future  improvements,  and  many  of  the  institu- 
tions of  which  Paris  to-day  has  best  reason  to 
boast  date  their  origin  from  the  revolutionary 
period ;  such,  among  others,  are  the  museums 
oU  the  Louvre,  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  the 
conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  the  polytech- 
nic school,  and  the  national  industrial  exhibi- 
tions held  in  Paris,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
radical  vivifying  reforms  applied  to  existing 
establishments  of  art,  science,  literature,  and 
charity.  In  tihe  political  order,  the  revolution 
[completed  the  work  on  which  Louis  XI.  and 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  had  unconsciously 
labored ;  it  swept  away  the  last  obstacles  that 
impeded  the  French  tendency  to  centralization. 
Out  from  its  chaos  was  developed  that  cen- 
tralizing political  and  administrative  system, 
whose  active  sovereign  control  now  extends  to 
iJie  remotest  comers  of  France,  vivifying  and 
strengthening  the  nation  and  weakening  indi- 
riduid  action  and  capacity  for  action  in  equal 
proportion,  and  exalting  the  capital  as  it  de- 
presses the  country  at  large.  Although  under 
S'apoleon  more  than  100,000,000  frai^cs  were 
expended  upon  public  works,  many  of  them  of 
)UDlio  utility  as  well  as  ornament,  several  of 
.he  grander  edifices  begun  by  him  were  left  to 
>e  completed  by  his  successors.  Under  the 
'estoration  and  Louis  Philippe  the  growth  of 
be  city  took  a  rapid  extension.  Encouraged 
)y  peace,  private  enterprise  vied  with  govern- 
ment in  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  Bet- 
er  drainage  and  paving  and  lighting  of  the 
treets,  and  increased  attention  to  comfort  in 
lomestio  architecture,  mark  this  period.  The 
ertUity  of  the  intellectual  movement  was  not 
ret  exhausted,  and  material  prosperity  seemed 
tt  its  height  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 


Philippe.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  was  to  check  both.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  republic  that  is  to  be  dated  the  ori^ 
of  the  changes  which,  since  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, are  now  in  course  of  execution  on  a  scale 
nnparalleled  for  extent  in  the  material  history 
of  modem  cities.— Old  Paris,  with  its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  so  favorable  to  disease  and  in- 
surrection, so  picturesque  and  so  crowded  with 
historical  associations,  is  rapidly  disi4)pearing. 
The  provisional  government  decreed  that  the 
Louvre  should  be  finished,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  me  Rivoli ;  but  little  more  than  the 
preparation  for  these  works  was  commenced 
before  1852.  The  republic  was  virtually  sup- 
pressed by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec  1851,  and 
its  name  abolishea  when  a  year  later  Louis 
Napoleon  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  the  only  monarch  of 
France  bom  in  Paris  should  surpass  his  pre- 
decessors in  zeal  for  the  embellishing  of  his 
birthplace.  One  of  his  early  acts  was  to  order 
to  be  done  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  L 
had  labored  at,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  talked  of,  and  the  provisional  government 
decreed,  namely,  the  nnal  conomletion  of  the 
Louvre,  and  its  union  with  the  Tuileries.  The 
work  was  executed  in  5  years,  at  a  some- 
what greater  outlay  of  money  than  of  taste ; 
the  omamentation,  for  the  style  of  architecture, 
is  carried  to  excess.  This  is  but  an  item  of  a 
stupendous  plan  of  public  works  whose  progress 
under  the  feverish  impulse  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, toother  with  an  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  private  enterprise,  will  in  10  years 
have  transformed  Paris  almost  past  the  recog- 
nition of  those  who  only  know  it  as  it  was  10 
years  ago.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a 
detailea  description  of  this  plan.  Some  indica- 
tive features  of  its  nature  and  extent  must  be 
noticed.  It  aims  at  public  utility  as  well  as 
fine  appearance,  and  to  make  of  new  Paris  the 
most  salubrious,  convenient,  and  magnificent 
city  of  Europe,  a  monument  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's reign,  and  a  fortress  for  his  dvnasty. 
The  central  market  is  as  grand  in  its  kind  as 
the  new  Louvre.  While  that  palace  was  in 
progress  the  palace  of  industry  was  built.  The 
new  me  Rivoli  was  cut  through  a  tangled  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes^  letting  light  and  air  into, 
and  facilitating  the  circulation  of  business  men 
and  government  troops  through,  a  traditional 
stronghold  of  disease  and  insurrection.  A 
gruid  new  sewer  runs  under  the  new  street. 
On  the  line  of  the  street  is  the  fine  old  Gothic 
tower  of  St  Jacques,  about  which,  in  place  of  ike 
church  long  ago  destroyed,  were  clustered'  tall 
houses  disgracing  and  hiding  its  beauty.  These 
were  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  prettily 
planted  garden  square.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  Uie  H6tel  de  Ville ;  the  high  buildings 
toppling  over  crooked  lanes  that  formerly  sur- 
rounded it  were  swept  away,  leaving  it  in  a 
spacious  open  place,  on  one  side  of  which  pala- 
tial military  barracks  have  been  erected.   Miles 
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of  other  broad  avennes  faoilitatiDg  commimica- 
tion  between  all  parts  of  the  town ;  several 
other  great  barracks;  the  laying  out  of  the 
parks  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes;  numerous  gardens,  squares,  and 
fountains  newly  made  or  newly  ornamented, 
in  the  most  populous  as  well  as  in  the  fashion- 
able quarters;  12  churches  completed  or  in 
course  of  building,  among  which  the  Gothic 
structure  of  St.  Clotilde  is  the  most  remark- 
able ;  7  bridges ;  a  connected  network  of  sew- 
ers underrunning  the  city  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine,  which  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  riyer  at  Asnidres  through  a  grand  trunk 
sewer  10  feet  broad,  14^  feet  high,  and  2i  m. 
long ;  these  are  among  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  public  works  urged  forward  by  the  em- 
peror. The  average  yearly  cost  of  their  ex- 
ecution to  the  city  treasury  has  been  about 
$2,800,000,  from  1852  to  1859  inclusive.  Duiv 
ing  that  period,  within  the  then  limits  of  the 
city,  4,840  private  houses  were  demolished  and 
9,617  constructed.  The  constructions  are  the 
result  of  private  enterprise.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure for  carrying  on  the  phm  of  public 
works  for  the  10  years  following  1869  has  been 
fixed  by  law  at  18,000,000  francs,  of  which 
the  state  pays  5,000,000.  This  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  city  and  the 
extraordinary  expenses  necessitated  by  the  re- 
cent enlargement  of  its  boundary.  In  1859  the 
aggregate  length  of  paved  and  nuicadamized 
streets  was,  in  round  numbers,  800  m.,  of  which 
more  than  200  m.  were  bordered  with  trees,  gar- 
dens, or  planted  squares ;  of  asphaltum  or  stone- 
paved  sidewalks,  240  m.  The  streets  were  lighted 
with  15,160  gas  lights  and  487  oil  lamps ;  they 
were  deanedand  watered  at  a  cost  of  $844,000. 
The  aggregate  length  of  sewers  was  122  m. 
On  Jan.  1, 1860,  the  limits  of  the  city  were  ex- 
tended to  the  fortifications,  incorporating  the 
suburban  towns  and  villages  grouped  about  the 
old  octroi  wall,  and  a  consioerable  expanse  of 
open  fields  and  gardens.  The  fortifications 
were  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
They  consist  of  a  bastioned  and  terraced  wall 
with  84  feet  of  escarpment  faced  with  masonry, 

S resenting  94  angular  frx>nts,  and  a  continuous 
itch  22  m.  in  circuit  and  embracing  both 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  system  of  defence  is 
completed  by  17  detached  forts,  each  in  itself 
a  strong  fortress.  Within  the  fortifications  is 
a  continuous  carriage  road,  and  within  that  a 
railroad  which  connects  with  the  5  grand  lines 
of  railway  that  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  bound* 
ariM  of  France.  Paris  now  has  an  area  of 
ln^lS  acres. — The  government  of  Paris  is  ad- 
nuB^stered  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  assisted 
by  a  municipal  council  of  60  members,  and  by 
the  prefect  of  police.  All  these  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  For  certain  detiuls 
of  the  civil  service,  the  city  is  divided  into  20 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  mayor  and  two 
deputy  mayors  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  These  districts  are  again  divided 
into  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  a  resident 


oommmaire  de  police^  an  inCmnr 
under  the  prefect  of  police.  AS  \ 
ladons  ana  measures  for  ibe  pnmrrwam'd 
public  order  are  under  the  eootrot  of  tb«  fi** 
feet  of  police.  Under  bis  ordcn^  wiijuw  a4» 
municipal  poUce,  are  4,590  ageata,  «f  vW 
8,700  are  $ergens  de  viUe  or  ordiiMry  f^^*- 
men.  Thesumof  theyeflr]jaa!arie»</«fian 
and  men  is  $1,266,000.  Anxfliarf  to  tSo*  w 
about  4,000  gendarmes,  and  the  iixlHiir  d 
the  ^ordKtf  <20  Porif,  numbering  1,M0  ao.  T« 
meet  emei]gencies,  when  this  thnnmffcli  m^ 
ized  force  is  unequal  to  the  presermtka  «^«^ 
and  always  servmg  the  prefect  ■■  •  aovt  H  )im 
of  operations,  are  40,000  troops  in  Para  mk  M 
immediate  confines.  The  bamcki,  tte  wmm- 
tries  of  war  and  of  the  interror;  ihm  bmn»  d 
the  prefecture,  and  the  imperial  palftn*  sv  tm- 
nected  by  tek^^raphic  wira.  A  mifiury  cm 
of  1,800  officers  and  men,  spedsDy  trrisii  m 
the  purpose,  efrectuaUj  perfonn  iJiwa'i  ftfj 
for  the  city.  On  every  arti^e  o#  iinwfrtM, 
on  building  materials,  fbd,  <nl,  Jbeu  tWrt »  m 
octroi  duty.  The  sum  of  these  eaili  in  Jitkiia 
1860  is  estimated  at  $18,400,000,  mhtA  m^mek 
between  the  treasuries  of  tbe  city  asi  «f  As 
state.  The  whole  reveniie  of  tbt  «irv  iv  :4M 
is  estimated  by  the  prefect  in  rmak  aaahcs 
at  $20,700,000,  of  wtiich  sum  $iA,«M '»  smA 
by  a  *'  poll  tax""  of  $2  on  80,000  Pari^a  4ip; 
the  amount  of  the  city  debt  is  tM^«ft,<Vi  ^ 
The  prisons  of  Paris  are  8  In  nii^«r  Tky 
are  regulated  as  &r  as  pombJe  in  aiiniwi 
with  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  vi'Am  *» 
mates,  who  are  fumisned  witli  dfccntH  >Mti 
frd  and  clean  food  and  lodging;  wik  vcfi. 
books,  and  priestly  connseL  On*  «f  t^ML  ■ 
the  Boulevard  Mazas,  for  persoiM 
trial,  especially  deserves  its  name  of^ 
diU^  on  account  of  its  excellent 
and  arrangement.  To  its  other  nam*.  Is  ««- 
wUe  Foree^  it  earned  a  new  claim  in  Dec.  m 
when  it  became  the  temporarj  depot  <£Tiatgk. 
Lamoricidre,  and  other  distlngoMcd  vvt^ 
of  the  eouja  d*itat.  Beside  infitrior  imn 
and  tribunals,  there  sit  at  Pkris  a  c«nrt  «f  » 
size,  one  of  the  27  French  cotnts  d  sfwat; 
the  court  of  cassation,  a  snprcine  c««R  m  ^ 
peal  on  points  of  law  only;  tne  ambp ^^  «w^*^ 
whose  Jurisdiction  extends  over  all  vmMm  is* 
ceipts  and  expenditures,  and  saJegnarasA*  m^ 
tional  treasury  from  loea  by  pecnlatka  cr  ^ 
dal  negligence;  and  the  l^^  conrt  «f  jastai 
which  may  judge,  without  appeal,  dbzf»  d 
conspiracy  against  the  govenuneiKt  cr  ol^rf&A 
upon  the  person  of  the  emperor,  by  vireai  d 
whose  special  decree  alone  its  mti^m  f«» 
mences. — ^The  prevalent  religion  in  Fu^  »ih* 
Boman  Oatholic.  Beside  70  places  ct  v  .«yt^ 
connected  with  public  fitiMishnisaSa,  riTgisw 
communities,  dec.,  there  are  72  miiA  <kmAm 
served  bv  655  priests.  The  whole  mwm^er  d 
secular  cleiigy  is  about  900.  There  arv  X»f*^ 
linous  communities  of  men  and  69  «f  ^"^^ 
whose  members  are  for  the  most  f«rt  acft^mT 
engaged  in  preaching,  teaching,  or  ia  vucfts  ^ 
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jharity.  For  worshippers  of  other  creeds,  there 
ire  2  Jewish  synagogues  and  6  French  Protes- 
;ant  temples  established  by  government,  with 
10  Protestant  chapels  for  foreign  residents,  2 
>f  which  are  supported  by  American  contribu- 
tions, and  a  church  of  the  Greek  rite.  Many 
)f  the  churches  of  Paris  are  remarkable  for 
;heir  architecture,  or  for  their  interior  decora- 
tions, or  for  their  historical  associations.  The 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  splendid  cruci- 
brm  edifice  in  the  "early  pointed"  style  of  so 
called  Ghothic  architecture ;  its  greatest  length 
3  390  feet,  width  of  transepts  144,  height  of 
raulting  102,  width  of  western  front  128, 
lanked  by  two  massiye  towers  204  feet  in 
leight.  Near  by  springs  heavenward  the  ar- 
rowy subtle  spire  of  la  $ainte  chapelle,  a  ^em 
>f  florid  Gothic.  St.  Germain  dea  Pr^s  is  a 
renerable  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  stylo ; 
;hat  of  the  renussance  is  grandly  illustrated  in 
>t.  Eustache  and  curioudyin  8t.  £tienneda 
tfont  St.  Genevidve,  an  immense  pile  better 
mown  by  its  unconsecrated  name  of  Pantheon, 
8  dbtinguished  for  its  Oorinthian  portico  of 
^lumns  60  feet  high,  supporting  a  sculptured 
)ediment  Its  building  was  commenced  by 
jonis  XV.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mme.  de  Pom- 
>adour.  Beneath  its  pavement  rest  the  remuns 
>f  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  St  G^rmtdn  I'Au- 
cerrois,  apart  from  its  varied  and  rich  omamen- 
ation,  claims  attention  because  from  its  belfry 
vas  given  the  signal  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
nassacre;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Notre  Dame 
le  Lorette  for  their  porticos  and  interior  deco- 
atlons ;  St.  Gervais  for  its  siiunilarly  beautiM 
jhapeL  St.  Sulpice,  St.  Rocn,  and  St.  Olo- 
Hde  are  among  the  noteworthy  churches  of 
Paris.  The  church  of  the  MadeleiQe  is  a  sin- 
gularly grand  and  beautiful  reproduction  of 
>ure  antique  forms.  It  stands  on  a  raised  plat- 
brm  828  feet  long  by  188  broad,  which  is  as- 
iended  at  either  end  by  a  flight  of  28  steps.  A 
urrounding  colonnade  of  62  Oorinthian  pillars, 
>ach  49  feet  high,  supporting  a  richly  sculp- 
ured  frieze  and  comice,.intercolumnar  niches 
n  the  side  walls  filled  with  colossal  statues  of 
aints,  Uie  largest  sculptured  pediment  in  the 
7orld,  crowning  the  noblest  portico  the  world 
las  seen  since  the  Parthenon,  are  some  of  the 
xterior  features  t)f  this  magnificent  Christian- 
zed  Grecian  temple. — ^The  charitable  institu- 
ions  of  Paris  are  remarkable  for  their  number, 
xtent,  and  excellent  administration.  There 
j*e  22  civil,  general,  and  special  hospitals,  19 
»ublic  hospices,  27  asylums  or  almshouses,  and 
military  hospitals.  The  medical  service  is 
erformed  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
be  capital ;  the  gentler  nursing,  in  large  part, 
y  sisters  of  some  of  the  religious  orders.  The 
umber  of  patients  admitted  to  the  civil  hospi- 
als  in  1857  was  93,289,  to  the  public  hospices 
,877.  In  the  prefect's  report  on  the  city  bud- 
et  for  1860,  the  appropriation  for  the  benefi- 
ent  establishments  is  $2,000,000,  which  goes 
>ward  tie  support  of  nearly  18,000  beds.  The 
ity  supports  1,600  insane  persons  in  provincial 


asylums,  and  furnishes  outdoor  aid  or  medical 
attendance  to  more  than  124,000  poor.  Hie 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  city  in  the 
service  of  the  poor,  including  88  clergymen, 
821  physicians,  42  surgeons,  and  97  midwives, 
but  exclusive  of  the  religious  sisters,  is  8,682. 
— In  the  matter  of  common  schools  Paris  is 
inferior  to  most  large  towns  in  the  United 
States;  but  for  educational  institutions  of  a 
higher  order  it  is  deservedly  distinguished. 
Nearly  all  of  them  where  instruction  is  im- 
parted by  lectures  are  as  freely  open  to  all 
comers,  native  or  foreign,  as  the  public  muse- 
ums, libraries,  and  gardens.  The  5  combined 
schools  or  faculties  of  the  (teadimie  univerH- 
taire,  the  much  changed  descendant  of  the 
famous  old  university  of  Paris,  are  served  by 
professors  ordinary  and  extraordinary  as  fol- 
lows :  21  of  theology,  25  of  law,  26  of  medi- 
cine, 19  of  letters,  and  18  of  the  sciences. 
Their  lectures  are  attended  by  between  7,000 
and  8,000  professed  students.  The  college  of 
France  has  28profes8ors  of  lettei%,  philosophy, 
and  science.  The  quality  of  instruction  impart- 
ed may  be  guessea  from  the  names  of  the  lec- 
turers, among  which  have  been  those  of  Ouvier 
and  Gfeoflfroy  St.  Allaire,  Royer-Oollard,  Cou- 
sin, Jouffroy,  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  Villemain. 
Of  the  special  schools  peculiarly  worthy  of 
mention  are:  the  icole  polytechnique,  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  the  American  military 
aicademy  at  West  Point ;  the  icole  dea  ponts  et 
chausaSes,  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  civil 
engineering ;  the  Scale  dea  mines,  for  a  thorough 
instruction  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science 
bearing  upon  mining  operations ;  the  icole  een' 
trale,  xot  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, and  directors  of  manu&cturing  estab- 
lishments ;  the  ieole  d*itat  major,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  staff  officers  for  the  army ;  the  kole 
normale,  with  18  professors,  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  the  higher  dass ;  the  ecole  dea 
chartea,  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given  by 
a  corps  of  learned  professors  on  all  branches  of 
the  curious  art  and  science  of  palasography; 
the  school  of  living  eastern  languages;  tiie 
school  of  pharmacy,  with  abotaniciu  g^en  and 
laboratory ;  the  free  school  of  design,  mathe- 
matics, and  ornamental  sculpture;  the  free 
school  of  drawing  for  voung  women  under  the 
direction  of  Rosa  Bonheur ;  the  school  of  the 
fine  arts,  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given 
by  21  first  class  professors  and  practisers  of  all 
departments  of  tne  plastic  arts ;  the  conserva- 
tory or  academy  of  mu^o  and  declamation, 
wiUi  600  pupils,  whose  teachers  are  the  best 
artists  of  the  Parisian  stage ;  the  conservatory 
of  arts  and  trades,  the  gratuitous  courses  of 
whose  17  eminent  professors,  treating  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  usefhl  arts,  are 
frequented  by  studious  audiences  of  intelligent 
mechanics;  6  schools  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  of  which  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  with  14,  and  that  of  Notre  Bame 
des  Champs  with  17  directors  and  teachers,  are 
the  principal ;  and  a  seminary  for  the  ednoa- 
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tioQ  of  Israelite  pastors.  The  6  imperial  Ij- 
oeams  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Charlemagne,  8t. 
Lonis,  Napoleon,  and  Bonaparte,  comhlne  in 
the  course  of  instniction  many  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  American  high  schools  and  coll^^ 
The  colleges  of  St.  Barbe  and  St.  Stanislas  are 
high  schools  organized  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
ooUeges  RoUin  and  Chaptal,  as  well  as  the  Seole 
Turgoty  are  municipal  establishments,  where 
the  course  of  study  is  Bhi4>ed  with  spedal 
reference  to  the  future  career  of  the  scholars 
in  the  ordinary  paths  of  civU  life.  There  are 
80  large  public  libraries  in  Paris,  8  of  which  are 
dail^  open  to  all  comers.  The  MliotMque  im- 
pertale  is  the  largest  library  in  the  world.  It 
contains  more  than  1,000,000  printed  rolumes, 
800,000  pamphlets,  150,000  manuscripts,  800,- 
000  maps,  charts,  and  topographical  viewsL 
1,800.000  engravings,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  ana 
medals  numbering  150,000  specimens.  This 
invaluable  collection  is  constantly  increased 
by  gifts  and  purchases,  and  by  the  action  of 
a  law  as  old  «s  the  time  of  Henry  11.  (1556), 
which  requires  the  deposit  of  a  copy  of  every 
new  work  printed  in  France.  The  libraries 
next  in  importance  for  their  number  of  printed 
volumes  and  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  ar- 
senal, of  the  Louvre,  the  Kazarin,  the  city  of 
Paris,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  St.  Qenevidve.  The 
large  libraries  belonging  to  the  schools,  to  the 
ministries  of  state,  to  the  senate  and  legisla- 
tive body,  are  rich  in  special  departments  of 
literature.  They  are  not  freely  open  to  the 
public,  but  every  reasonable  application  for 
access  to  them  is  granted  in  that  spirit  of 
courtesy  and  liberality  which  distingaishes  the 
management  of  all  public  Parisian  institutions. 
For  an  account  of  the  celebrated  academies 
composing  the  in$titut  de  France^  see  Academt. 
Hie  observatory  of  Paris  has  been  described  as 
the  ^*  head-quarters  of  astronomic  science,  a 
rendezvous  of  the  learned,  who  seek  for  or 
discover  planets,  calculate  eclipses  and  tides, 
and  edit  the  Annuaire  du  hureau  da  longu 
tude$.^^  Its  present  director  is  Leverrier,  who 
succeeded  Arago.  In  its  amphitheatre  the  lat- 
ter delivered  his  admirable  popular  lectures  on 
astronomy. — ^Beside  its  public  establishments, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  in  Paris  about  60  char- 
itable, literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  societies. 
The  museums  of  Paris  are  among  its  distinctive 
features.  Those  of  natural  history  connected 
with  the  jardin  da planU$y  which  is  the  common 
name  for  a  large  zoolo^cal  as  well  as  botanical 
garden,  are  unrivalled  m  their  kind;  the  scien- 
tific museums  of  morbid  anatomy  and  compar- 
ative anatomy  belonging  to  the  medical  school 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  complete- 
ness ;  the  museum  in  the  H6tel  de  Cluny  Qt- 
self  a  curious  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages,  constructed  partly  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  imperial  palace)  is  con- 
secrated to  furniture,  arms,  and  works  of  art 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  renaissance,  and 
to  some  earlier  Gallo-Roman  antiquities ;  that 


of  the  oongerratoiT  of  aria  and  \ 
models  of  old  and  newly  patrpt*d 
and  tools,  together  with  spedsMiia  ct  i 
ical  and  chemical  products,  and  of  Bflfcarala^ 
terials  within  the  domain  <^  indiMtziil  «•- 
cesses;  in  the  mnseom  of  artOlarT  ia  a -rfrit 
tion  of  ancient  and  modem  anna  of  daCeHt  ml 
offence,  from  Indian  hatcheta  to  liiM  taamm; 
the  mineralogy  of  F^^nce,  ^eogrnUeaC?  »* 
ranged  by  her  departmenta,  is  eiJilbitod  «  At 
museum  of  the  school  of  mines ;  tbs  aa» 
matio  mnseum  at  the  mint  di^Iajm  tbt  atm 
and  medals  struck  in  France  ftam  CWS»> 
magnets  time  to  the  present ;  the 
museum,  at  the  imperial  printing 
tains  a  curious  variety  of  ancient  and 
printing,  not  the  least  remsrkable  of  vUd  i 
the  productions  of  the  imperial  jifwi,  md 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  150  different  nrnfTiatni 
copies  of  L^imitation  ds  Ckriti  that  mat  t 
perfection  of  typographic  art.  Tlia  i 
,  worthfly  oo 


of  the  Louvre, 


^'occopyinf  all  of  di^ 
magnificent  palace  that  had  be«n  <xKafiebd  Vf 
the  labors  of  aucceanve  French  mauuAtfm 
Francis  I.  to  the  great  Kh>o1«os,  sr  21  is 
number;  of  these  the  moat  notsUs  m  tftaw  ^ 
painting,  of  drawings  and  engrarafik  matU 
sculpture,  modem   sculpture,   Aajfiiaa  m^ 

Suities,  Egyptian  antiquitiea,  and  EEnacm  m- 
iquities,  to  which  are  to  be  added  Isn  ft  tot 
tions  of  rare  specimena  of  the  cenaar  Bt,  4f 
exquisite  carved  work  in  wood  and  Nxkt,  tf 
jewels,  &c  The  picture  gaDeriea  ooaitaia  IJH 
paintings.  Other  £uropean  gsDeriaa  art  ikte 
m  the  works  of  certain  mssters  and  cf  wfM 
schools,  but  none  of  them  ofiTera  to  tba 
cal  student,  the  connoiaseor,  and  tba 
lover  of  art  so  comprehenaive  and 
aview  of  Idl  the  schoola.  The  gsDcncs  <f  ik» 
Luxembourg,  occupying  a  small  part  of  t^  Mr 
ace  of  that  name,  are  hung  wiOk  SOO  ysa* 
ings  by  living  French  mastera,  by  no 
complete  exemplification  of  the  pi 
school  of  art  The  conditions  of 
all  these  museums  are  of  the  most  fibani 
ture.  Those  of  the  Louvre  and  of  tht  Ld- 
emboorg  are  freely  open  to  all  cotnen  •  Ae^ 
and  to  artist  copvista  5  dm  In  the  wtiL 
On  Sundays  and  holidaya  tnej  are  xksmfd 
by  all  classes  of  the  populatioci.  Tlaa  ti* 
which  seems  instinctive  with  ParisiaBa  ii  tl* 
constantly  cultivated.  A  certain  artfatir  ^m 
of  form  and  color  is  common  to  aJi^mi^^- 
veals  itself  on  everr  hand— In  the  arsa 
ment  of  goods  in  the  shop  windovx  ^ 
dress  of  females  of  every  social  rl^w,  ia  siS 
articles  of  fhmiture  whether  lor  nae  cr  cni* 
ment,  in  the  decoration  of  the  brilBMt  oAa 
houses  and  restaurants,  in  the  sdnor  cx)frsl 
details  of  domestic  architecture  {wm 
that  of  the  present  day  is  in  the  larpv 
of  a  beautifbl  or,  indeed,  of  any  di 
style),  in  the  laying  out  of  the  gardcna  mi  ■ 
the  purely  scenic  effects  at  the  thMTna  t 
is  by  the  material  revelations  of  this  artacSi 
sense  that  the  attractive  charm  whkh  fVa 
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•zeroises  upon  all  strangers  is  to  be  explained. 
There  are  no  means  of  arriyinff  at  an  accurate 
census  of  the  paintere  and  sculptors  of  Paxis : 
an  indication  of  their  number  may  be  found 
in  tiie  fact  that  of  some  1,800  painters  whose 
works  were  offered  and  adinitted  to  the  biennial 
Paris  $alon  or  exhibition  of  fine  arts  in  1859, 
more  than  1,000  resided  in  the  capital  It  is 
hfl^y  necessary  to  add,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  the  iolony  that  these  were 
but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  unsuccess- 
ful applicants  and  non-applicants  for  that  honor. 
— ^There  are  28  theatres  in  Paris,  6  of  which 
are  musical,  viz. :  the  grand  opera,  famous  for 
its  ballet  and  magnificent  scenic  effects;  the 
opira  comiqWy  which  is  properly  the  opera  of  the 
French ;  the  Italian  opera;  the  thedtr^  lyrique, 
subordinate  to  the  grand  opera;  and  the  bouffes 
PiirmenneSy  devoted  to  musical  broad  farce. 
At  the  eomSdid  Franfai$e,  the  French  theatre 
par  exceUeneSy  elocution,  gesture,  historical  ac- 
curacy of  costume,  picturesque  combination  of 
stage  groups,  and  whatever  else  contributes  to 
the  perfection  of  histrionic  art,  are  exhibited 
in  unriyalled  completeness.  This  theatre  also 
fills  now  the  place  of  the  ancient  royal  court, 
as  the  model  school  of  French  accent  and  pro- 
nuncktion.  To  help  to  support  this  and  8  or  4 
other  theatres,  the  state  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  about  $800,000.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  19  first  theatres  of  Paris  in  the  year 
closing  with  the  month  of  April,  1860,  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  year  for  Paris  theatres,  amount- 
ed in  round  numbers  to  $2,070,000.  The  le- 
gally taxed  '^  right  of  authors,"  in  addition  to 
any  sums  paid  them  by  virtue  of  private  bar- 
gains with  the  managers,  amoimted  for  the 
same  period  to  $218,000.  New  works  by  284 
dramatic  authors  and  40  musical  composers 
were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  that  period. 
The  theatres  of  Paris  can,  and  of  a  rainy  Sun- 
day night  do,  seat  about  80,000  auditors ;  in 
the  orchestras  are  680  musicians,  and  on  the 
stages  are  more  than  2,000  performers,  700  of 
whom  more  or  less  fitly  fill  the  parts  of  actors 
proper,  while  the  rest  are  choristers  and  walk- 
ing characters.  Paris  offers  150  other  roofed  or 
at  least  laterally  enclosed  places  of  amusement, 
circuses,  concerts,  caf6  concerts,  concert  gar- 
dens, ball  rooms,  dancing  j^rdens,  and  others^ 
with  an  average  daily  or  nightly  attendance  of 
24,000  persons. — ^Tet  more  frequented  by  the 
Parisians,  one  of  whose  chief  pleasures  is  to 
meet  with  more  Parisians,  and  be  admired  by 
strangers,  are  the  public  squares,  gardens,  and 
promenades.  A  remarkable  series  of  these 
Begins  with  the  exterior  gardens  of  the  Louvre, 
whence  lofty  colonnaded  arched  ways  give  en- 
trance to  the  grandly  beautiful  palace  court; 
beyond  is  the  garden  of  the  Place  KapoUon, 
surrounded  by  the  excessively  ornate  inner 
facades  of  the  new  wings  of  the  Louvre,  ex- 
cept on  one  side,  which  opens  on  the  Place  du 
Oarrousel;  this  is  an  immense  palace  court, 
whose  principal  ornament  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at 


Bome,  adorned  by  8  Oorinthian  columns  of  red 
marble  with  bronze  bases  and  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  triumphal  car  and  4  bronze  horses, 
modelled  from  the  horses  of  the  piazza  of  St. 
Hark  in  Venice.  The  W.  side  of  this  court  is 
enclosed  by  the  main  body  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  whose  western  front,  1,000  feet  louff, 
looks  on  the  gardens  of  the  same  name,  wiUi 
their  fiowers,  fountainsL  statuary,  orance  trees, 
and  groves  of  horse  chestnut  trees.  Next  to 
these  is  the  finest  square  in  Paris,  originally 
named  Place  de  Louis  XY.,  then  baptized  as 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  blood  flowing 
from  the  guillotine  set  up  there  in  the  reiffu  of 
terror,  and  now  called  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It 
is  adorned  with  balustrades  and  rostral  columns 
and  8  pavilions  surmounted  with  allegorical 
figures  of  the  principal  towns  of  France.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square,  between  two  magni- 
ficent fountains,  rises  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a 
monolith  72  feet  in  height,  first  set  up  in  front 
of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes  84  centuries  ago 
b  V  the  great  Sesostris.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
place  are  two  fine  edifices,  each  288  feet  in 
length,  with  colonnaded  fronts  resting  on  a 
basement  of  arcades ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
rue  Royale,  90  feet  wide,  which  opens  a  view  of 
the  portico  of  the  Madeleine.  To  the  south  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  crossed  here  by 
a  noble  bridge,  are  the  palaces  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
behind  which  are  seen  the  ^ded  dome  of  the 
Invalides  and  the  spires  of  St  Clotilde.  On 
the  W.  side,  between  two  groups  in  white 
marble  by  Goustou,  each  representing  an  im- 
patient horse  restrained  by  an  attendant,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs 
£lys^s,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
The  Champs  Slys^es  are  planted  with  trees 
and  laid  out  in  parterretmofaae  with  flower- 
ing plants  and  snrubs.  Here  are  caf§s,  open 
air  concerts,  marionette  theatres,  apparatus 
for  children's  games,  and  a  hundred  tasteful 
booths  stored  with  playthings  and  toothsome  re- 
freshments, and  on  all  pleasant  days  and  even- 
ings in  the  mild  season  a  multitude  of  old  and 
young,  strolling  or  sporting  under  the  trees^  or 
sitting  on  the  rows  of  chairs  along  the  side- 
walks watching  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
that  throng  the  avenue.  For  other  tastes  there 
are  a  circus  and  a  panorama ;  and  in  close  prox- 
imity the  most  brilliant  and  notorious  of  Paris 
dancing  ffardens,  Habille  and  the  ehdteau  de$ 
JUurs,  On  Uie  Champs  ^lys^es  also  is  the 
palaii  ds  Vindu$trie^  originally  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  arts  and  industrial  products  in 
1855,  whose  ample  spaces  are  now  used  for 
the  national  exhibitions  of  industry,  horticul- 
ture, agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts,  some  one 
or  more  of  which  is  held  there  yeariy.  Mid- 
way in  its  course  the  avenue  spreads  into  a 
circular  place  called  the  rond  pointy  adorned 
by  a  large  fountain,  and  thence  continues, 
bordered  now  by  stately  houses,  to  the  Place 
de  rfitoile.  Here  is  the  triumphal  arch,  com- 
menced by  the  first  Napoleon  as  a  monument 
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to  himself  and  the  grands  armSe^  hnt  onlj  fin- 
i^ed  by  that  peace-loving  monarch,  Lonis  Phi- 
lippe. It  is  the  grandest  stnictnre  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  rising  in  harmonious  proportions 
from  a  base  of  147  by  73  feet  to  a  height  of  162 
feet.  Its  central  archway  is  46  feet  broad  and 
90  feet  high.  Its  inner  walls  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  884  generals  and  96  victories. 
Its  most  striking  scalptored  ornaments  are  4 
groups  of  colossal  fignres  in  hix^h  relief,  one  of 
which  by  Rnde,  allegorizing  the  departure  of 
the  army  in  1792,  seems  inspired  with  all  the 
force  and  passion  of  that  time.  Badiatinff 
from  the  Place  de  r£toile  are  10  streets  and 
great  avenues.  One  of  these  is  the  Avenue 
de  rimp^ratrioe,  which  consists  of  a  carriage 
way,  foot  walks,  and  a  bridle  road,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  and  in  all  800  feet  wide,  bordcored 
by  continuous  gardens,  outside  of  which  on 
either  hand  is  again  a  carriaffe  road,  and  yet 
beyond  are  gardens  and  villas.  It  leads  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  extensive  park  just 
outside  the  fortifications,  laid  out  since  1602 
in  the  modem  style  of  landsci^  gardening. 
Its  winding  roads,  mazy  paths,  and  shaded 
groves  are  the  resort  of  the  high,  fashionable, 
and  doubtful  worlds,  in  fine  equipages  and  on 
blood  horses,  and  of  all  the  other  worlds  of 
leisure  of  Paris,  in  toituret  de  plaee^  on  hired 
hacks,  and  on  foot.  Its  largest  artificial  lake  is 
f  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  fine  race  course  and 
the  zoological  and  botanical  garden  of  the  so- 
ciety of  acclimation  are  embraced  within  its 
limits.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Paris  is  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes.  recently  embellished  with 
new  plantations  ana  artificial  lakes  and  streams, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
quarters  of  the  town.  It  is  noticed  of  Paris, 
as  of  London  and  several  other  large  cities, 
that  its  wealth  and  fashion  tend  westward ;  the 
faubourg  8t.  Gkrmain,  the  quarter  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  ancient  birth,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  faubourg  St.  Honord  and  the  Ghauss^e 
d'Antin,  tbe  quarters  of  the  newer  nobility  and 
of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town. — ^The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  outside  the 
octroi  wall,  the  interment  of  the  dead  being 
prohibited  within  the  city.  The  principal  are 
those  of  Pdre  la  Ohaise,  covering  about  100 
acres  on  the  £.  side  of  the  city,  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  cypress  trees  (see 
Obicbtbbt)  ;  Mont  Pamasse,  to  the  W.  of  the 
observatory,  in  which  are  buried  the  remains 
of  many  persons  executed  for  poUtioal  of- 
fences; ana  Montmartre,  on  the  slope  of  Uie 
eminence  from  which  it  receives  its  name. — 
The  most  attractive  and  peculiarly  Parisian 
promenade  is  the  bimlevard  intMeur.  It  is 
a  continuous  street,  divided  only  by  name 
into  12  parts,  that  follows  for  8  m.  the  irregu- 
lar line  of  what  were  once  the  fortifications. 
boulevards  or  bulwarks,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  4  westernmost  and  finest 
portions  of  this  magnificent  and  incomparable 
street  are  the  Boulevards  de  Montmartre,  des 
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of  the  extent  of  the  united  pa^Dss  si 
Louvre  and  the  Tmleries,  H  wfl)  ba  smtm^ 
say  that  the  greatest  width  of  thk 
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perial  palace,  was  built  eariy  in  the  IHL  sm- 
tury  by  a  private  noUeman ;  was  tbca  jm^ 
chased  and  for  a  time  ocoopied  by  Itea.  ^ 
Pompadour,  who  added  to  its  pkbrnsat  fvds  a 
part  of  the  Champs  flysges;  i 
the  residence  of  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  then  fcC 
possession  of  the  famous  banker  V 
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passed  from  faim  to  tbe  dncbess  of  Bonrbon ; 
was  used  as  a  goyernment  printiDg  office  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  revolatioD,  and  was 
next  sold  to  private  specnlators,  who  converted 
it  to  a  place  of  public  amusement ;  was  after- 
ward bought  and  occupied  by  Murat,  till  he 
left  it  to  become  king  of  Naples,  when  it  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  government,  and  was  a 
residence  at  different  times  of  the  first  Kapo- 
leon.  It  has  been  inhabited  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Russian  czar.  Aleiumder 
I. ;  Louis  XVIH,  ^ve  it  to  the  duke  of  Berry, 
after  whose  assassmation  it  descended  to  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux ;  after  Deo.  1848,  it  took 
the  name  of  £lys6e  Nationale,  and  became  the 
official  residence  of  tbe  president  of  tbe  repub- 
lic, who,  as  he  changed  his  condition,  changed 
the  often  changed  name  of  this  pretty,  habit- 
able-looking palace  to  its  presept  style.  It  is 
destined  by  him  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
prince  imperiaL  The  first  Napoleon  destined 
tor  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Rome  the 
palace  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay ;  Charles  X.  had 
work  done  upon  this  magnificent  edifice,  des- 
tining it  for  the  place  of  French  national  in- 
dnstnal  exhibitions ;  Louis  Philippe  completed 
it ;  the  imperial  council  of  state  and  the  im- 
perial court  of  treasury  auditors  now  occupy 
It  By  its  side  is  the  ornate  little  palace  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  built  in  1784  by  the  prince  of 
Bdm,  who  was  guillotined  in  1794,  when  the 
palace  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  a  journey- 
man hair  dresser  winning  the  palatial  prize. 
The  Luxembourg  palace  is  remarkable  for  its 
combination  of  beautiful  forms  with  solidity  of 
construction.  Beside  the  admirable  but  greatly 
incomplete  gallery  of  the  works  of  living  French 
artbts,  this  palace  contains  the  assembly  room, 
Library,  and  chapel  of  the  senate,  a  gaudily  dec- 
orated throne  room,  and  the  apartments  of 
the  grand  referendary  of  the  senate.  The  gar- 
dens belon^g  to  the  Luxemboui^  are  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  hotels  of 
the  ministries  have  the  grandeur  of  palaces; 
they  contain  the  offices  belonging  to  each  de- 
[>artment  as  well  as  the  residences  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  private  palace  of  Prince  Napoleon 
in  the  avenue  Montaigne  is  a  minutely  studied 
reproduction  in  architecture  and  decoration  of 
%  Pompeiian  house.  The  quays  of  solid  ma- 
K>nry  tJiat  bank  in  the  river  for  6  m.  on  either 
lide,  and  the  21  bridges  of  stone  or  of  iron^ 
K>me  of  which  are  admirable  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture, are  among  the  notable  structures 
>f  the  city.  The  prospect  commanded  from 
leveral  of  the  bridges  hardly  has  its  equal,  for 
mpressive  grandeur  and  beauty,  among  urban 
riews.  The  bourse  or  exchange  is  a  noble 
idifice,  212  feet  in  length  by  126  feet  in  width. 
t  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  60  Oorinthian 
(olnnms,  supporting  an  entablature  and  masked 
ittic,  and  forming  a  broad  covered  gallery 
vhich  is  ^proached  by  a  flight  of  steps  ex- 
ending  across  the  whole  mnt  These  are 
laily  ascended  by  about  8,500  devotees  of 
^Intns.    Near  the  bourse  is  the  bank  of  IVanoe ; 


it  has  branches  in  the  departments  and  in  Al- 
giers, and  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing 
bank  notes  in  France.  Paris  is  nearly  as  much 
the  financial  as  the  political  centre  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  seat  of  the  administrations  of 
the  5  grand  railways,  which,  with  the  numerous 
branches  they  send  out  on  their  course  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  limits  of  France,  cover 
the  land  with  a  network  of  iron.  The  erSdit 
mohilieTj  the  credit  foncier^  and  other  estab- 
lishments whose  financial  or  industrial  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  France  and 
extend  to  foreign  countries,  have  their  direc- 
tion bureaus  at  Paris. — Vauban  said  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. :  "  This  city  is 
to  France  what  the  head  is  to  the  human  body ; 
it  is  tiie  true  heart  of  the  kingdom."  A  witty 
foreigner  has  said  in  our  time,  alluding  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  capital :  **  One  might  as  well 
speak  of  what  a  man's  legs  think  as  of  what 
the  provinces  think.*'  It  is  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  literary  Frenchmen,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  cities  of  the  world,  for  books 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  for  maps,  mu- 
do,  and  engravings.  Of  the  12,000  literary 
works  of  all  kinds  published  in  France  in  1860, 
nearly  all  of  any  literary  or  mercantile  impor- 
tance were  published  in  Paris ;  the  same  ob- 
servation is  true  of  2,900  musical  compositions, 
and  of  2,700  single  pieces,  connected  series,  al- 
bums, ^.,  of  engravings,  lithographs,  and  pho- 
tographs. Of  periodicals  of  all  sorts  published 
in  Paris  there  are  more  than  200 ;  15  of  these 
are  daily  political  newspapers. — ^There  are  no 
later  authoritative  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Paris  than  those  contained  in  the 
admirable  report  by  Horace  8ay,  published 
in  1851,  of  the  results  of  the  official  inquiry 
set.  on  foot  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
1847.  Since  tiiat  time  the  annexation  of  the 
hanlieue  has  brought  within  the  city  limits 
a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, the  population  has  risen  from  1,000,000 
to  almost  1,900,000,  and  industrial  enterprise 
has  been  greatly  developed.  With  these  tnree 
facts  kept  in  view,  the  figures  of  8ay  are  still 
worth  regarding.  The  number  of  trades  then 
in  Paris  was  825,  practised  by  6,500  employers 
or  independent  workmen,  and  by  205,000  adult 
male  and  112,800  adult  female  operatives,  be- 
side 16,600  boys  and  7,700  girls.  The  main 
branches  of  manufiicture  were :  those  relating 
to  clothing  of  ^  sorts,  with  an  annual  product 
of  about  ^.200,000 ;  those  for  preparing  food 
of  all  kinds,  $45,400,000 ;  those  of  building  and 
architecture,  $29,000,000 ;  those  of  fhmitnre, 
$27,400,000;  jewehy,  $18,000,000;  hats,  $8,- 
200,000 ;  gloves,  $2,800,000 ;  works  in  the  use- 
frd  metals,  $20,727,000.  The  sum  total  of  annual 

g reduction  amounted  to  $292,725,000.  A  new 
idustrial  census  of  the  city,  conducted  under 
the'auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was 
commenced  in  1860.  It  will  require  2  or  8 
vears  for  its  completion  and  the  publication  of 
its  results.  Of  these  results  nothing  can  as  yet 
be  accurately  estimated;  but  it  is  not  very 
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Lazardons  to  coi^jeotnre  that  the  total  of  man- 
ufactared  values  in  1860  is  nearly  twice  that 
presented  hy  Say.  Paris  is  celebrated  for  its 
jewelry  and  other  goIdsmith^s  work,  watches, 
and  ornamental  bronzes;  its  boots,  shoes,  ana 
gloves;  its  pianofortes,  paper  hangmgs,  per- 
fumery, artificial  flowers,  articles  of  female 
dress,  and  military  equipments.  Its  mathe- 
matical, optical,  and  surgical  instruments  have 
a  deservedly  wide  reputation  for  beauty  and 
accuracy.  The  products  of  the  Gobelins  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  and  carpets  do  not  enter 
into  commerce.  The  manufactory  belongs  to 
government,  and  like  the  porcelain  factory  at 
S6vres  is  not  a  rival  but  a  beneficial  model  and 
pioneer  experimenter  of  private  enterprises. 
The  government  tobacco  factory  in  Paris  ftir- 
nishes  about  one  fifth  of  the  snuff,  cigars,  and 
smoking  tobacco  consumed  in  France,  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  nearly  $30,000,000.  It  appears  by 
Say's  report,  that  of  the  65,000  master  work- 
men, there  were  only  7,117  who  employed  more 
than  10  operatives,  while  ^ere  were  82,583  who 
either  worked  alone  or  employed  but  one  man. 
A  similar  characteristic  trait  is  observable  in  the 
method  of  conducting  commerce  in  Paris.  The 
manufacturer  and  retail  merchant  are  often  the 
same  person.  But  if  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  are  generally  conducted  on  a  small- 
er scale  than  in  London  and  New  York,  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  credit  is  larger,  busi- 
ness operations  are  safer,  and  fulures  are  more 
rare.  The  traditional  caution  of  Paris  com- 
mercial habits  is,  however,  gradually  wear- 
ing away.  In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859, 
there  were  formed  1,477  commercial  and  joint 
stock  companies,  representing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $7,764,000.  The  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  same  period  was  1,062.  The 
largest  demand  on  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Paris  comes  from  the  city  itself. 
Next  in  order  of  value  is  its  trade  with  the 
rest  of  France ;  then  follow  its  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  countries.  The 
Seine,  the  canals  joining  that  river  to  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Loire,  together  with 
the  5  grand  trunk  railways  and  their  branches, 
connect  the  metropolis  with  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  staple  towns  of  continental 
Europe,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  North  sea.  The  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  entering  into  Pa- 
risian commerce  in  1859  was  $14,620,(K)0,  exclu- 
sive of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  coined 
and  uncoined,  to  the  amount  of  $13,980,000. 
The  first  6  classes  of  imported  merchandise 
were:  coffee,  $1,980,000;  hides,  $1,560,000; 
sugar,  $1,280,000,  of  which  $900,000  was  co- 
lonial; Cashmere  shawls,  $870,000;  peltry, 
$810,000;  and  cacao,  $680,000.  There  were 
imports  in  the  same  period  to  the  value^  of 
$9,800,000,  belonging  to  what  is  styled  eommerce 
geniraly  i,  e.,  imports  which  arrived  at  Paris  in 
transit,  or  were  warehoused,  the  greater  part  of 
which  finally  enter  into  the  special  commerce 
of  the  city.    The  exports  of  Paris  in  1859 


amounted  to  $56,400,000,  ezdntfr*  et  piatm^ 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  ooinad  and  TnrrJMC 
to  the  value  of  $19,900,000.  Th«priikcU<s- 
ports,  comprised  nnd^  441  geoenl  tida^  an 
exhibited  in  the  sal^{oixMd  tables  tb«  r^m 
being  given  in  roond  nomben: 

Kimi»0tmtu\mikt.  YWbt  tf «^» 

BUln 

WooUeM 

H«berdMb«nrftiid  battoM.. 
Clotbinf  And  linen  druMrr. .... , 
Artldet  IkMeatod  oC  ikins  and  I 
PatUboMd.  Mper,  book%  and  — jiniliis*  > 

cotCnfcbrioi. *.'.!"! *.'.!!l!r.!I!! mill im    licm 

Vuuj  KtHtXm  (arUelet  d4  ParUy, UT*^ 

Ooldamltha*  and  tovcIUn*  w>    '  

JTodM  and  lutifldal  llovevs. 

PerAimerr 

India-mbSer  gonda 

Miuieal  inttrameata. . . . 
Oroamental  featben. . . . 

aocka  and  walebM 

Gold  in  bars  and  leaf.... 

Cudbear mjm 

Conunon  eam^na UJV 

Other  miscellaneoas  artides«  not  iadiM  ii 
any  one  of  the  important  groapa  taamoB^ 
above,  amounted  altogether  to  tM  rafat  if  (t- 
279,000,  and  to  4  per  oent.  of  aU  Paris  aysfe. 
— ^The  people  of  Paris  conamned  item$  A» 
year  1858,  of  wine,  83,250,000  galbv:  <f  li- 
coholic  liquids,  1,780,000  nHow;  ^  oi^ 
perry,  and  beer,  7,049,856  giOloiia;  iftacka^ 
meat,  205,518,877  lbs. ;  of  other  sul  mhI 
food,  17,451,084  lbs. 

PARIS,  also  called  KixT^ynmrn,  a  v?^^ 
Trojan  prince,  second  son  of  PHam  aai  IWs^ 
His  mother  having  dreamed  dmir^  laifjMiT 
that  she  brought  forth  a  flaming  tor^  vladk  ^ 
fire  to  the  whole  city,  he  waa  imzoo&teiv  ^v 
his  birth  exposed  on  Mt  Ida,  wtiere  a  db»^^ 
suckled  him  for  5  days.  A  shepherd  tba  task 
him  home  and  brought  him  up  as  his  owm  ML 
He  grew  up  handsome,  aocompfiabcd*  lad  «»> 
iant,  and  when  a  dilute  aroae  bctw««  Hm^ 
Minerva,  and  Venus  for  the  goldea  Mffim  » 
scribed:  '*To  the  fairest,''  which  Eria  •.«« 
threw  among  the  asMinbled  ditiakm  ^ 
beautiful  shepherd  Paris,  who  vaa  thsB  aaA* 
ing  his  fiooks  on  Mt  Gargarus,  vaa  wiwjarf  Vf 
Jupiter  to  decide  the  qnamL  He  awarM  ila 
prize  of  beauty  to  Yenoa,  who  lamaiwd  hoB 
in  return  the  fidrett  of  women  Ibr  hk  vife 
Afterward  he  learned  the  aecret  of  his  pmt^ 
age,  was  received  by  Priam  aa  his  flrai  mi 
hearing  of  the  surpaning  <dianiis  of  HcJm.  lii 
wife  of  Menelaus,  kins  of  SpartiL  miai  ^ 
Greece  with  a  fieet,  and,  aided  bj  V«aab  or- 
ried  her  off  to  Troy.  The  nohleafc  cisA  tf 
Greece,  who  had  form^y  bcea  her  mtmiK 
took  arms  with  Menelaus  to  avenfe  tkim  «*- 
rage,  and  thus  bc^^an  the  IVq^  war.  Tmm 
showed  little  of  his  acdutomea  cooragw  a  te 
siege,  and  was  oftener  tbimd  ttijojin^  k**' 
self  with  music  and  the  tociet  j  of  wenca  t&^ 
fighting  before  the  walk.  He  tw»  mm 
Menelaus  in  oonflict;  onoe  he  icd«  and  a^s 
he  was  defeated,  but  waa  bof^e  avaf  iT 
Venus.  He  is  said  to  have  daia  AchkBs^  w 
according  to  some  acconnta  ApoDo  aama*^ 
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tiis  form  in  order  to  kill  that  hero.  Being 
veonnded  bj  Philoctetes  with  an  arrow  of 
Seronles,  Paris  repaired  to  his  long  deserted 
wife  CEnone,  daughter  of  the  river  god  Oe> 
bren,  whom  he  had  married  before  the  abduc- 
tion of  Helen;  but  she  refnsed  to  heal  him, 
ind  he  returned  to  Troy.  (Enone  repented 
md  followed  him  with  remedies,  but  being  too 
[ate  to  save  his  life  killed  herself  in  despair. 

PARIS,  John  Atbton,  an  English  physician 
ind  writer  on  medical  science,  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  7,  1785,  died  in  London,  Deo.  24, 
L856.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
it  the  age  of  14,  subsequently  entered  Oaius 
college,  Oambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
)LD.  in  1808,  and  in  the  same  year  engaged  in 
^e  practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  suc- 
3eemng  Dr.  Maton  as  physician  to  the  West- 
ninster  hospital.  Soon  afterward  he  settled 
n  Penzance,  Cornwall,  where  his  practice  was 
ucrative.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
itudy  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  founded  the 
•oyal  geological  society  of  Cornwall.  In  1817 
le  returned  to  London  and  commenced  courses 
>f  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  and  Uie 
philosophy  of  medicine,  the  matter  of  which 
{vas  subsequently  reproduced  in  his  *'  Pharma- 
jologia"  (8vo.,  London,  1819;  9th  ed.,  rewrit- 
en,  1843).  In  1844  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
[lalford  as  president  of  the  London  college 
>f  physicians,  which  position  he  retained  until 
lis  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  *^Trea- 
:iso  on  Diet"  (8vo.,  London,  1827),  a  memour  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  a  popular  little  work 
published  anonymously,  entitled  "Philosophy 
n  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest"  In  cox^unc- 
ion  with  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque.  he  pubhshed 
I  work  on  "Medical  Jurisprudence"  (8  vols. 
5vo.,  London,  1828^.  He  also  wrote  upon  the 
geology  and  soil  of  Cornwall,  and  was  an  ac- 
x>mplished  chemist.  During  his  residence  in 
Penzance  he  invented  the  "  tamping  bar,"  an 
ron  implement  coated  with  copper,  which  en- 
ibled  the  Cornish  miners  to  pursue  their  labors 
g^ithout  danger  of  explosion  from  the  sparks, 
)voked  by  the  ordinary  iron  bar,  igniting  f^- 
>owder  or  the  inflammable  gases  of  the  mmes. 

PARIS,  Matthew  (Lat.  Matthmis  ParmuBy 
>r  Parisi€nsi$)y  an  English  chronicler,  bom 
ibout  1197,  died  in  1259.  He  was  a  Benedio- 
ine  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans; 
listinguished  himself  as  a  theologian,  orator, 
>oet,  painter,  and  architect ;  and  was  sent  by 
he  pope  on  a  mission  of  reformation  to  the 
nonasteries  of  Norway,  and  Henry  HI.  of  Eng- 
and  held  him  in  great  esteem.  He  had  inter- 
^urse  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age, 
md  was  thus  enabled  to  gather  valuable  ma- 
«rial8  for  the  hbtory  of  ms  adopted  country, 
le  wrote  a  universal  chronicle,  the  1st  part 
»f  which  has,  perhaps,  been  placed  at  the  head 
»f  that  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  while  the 
Id,  to  which  alone  his  name  has  been  affixed, 
(omprises,  under  the  title  of  HUtoria  Major^ 
he  history  of  Great  Britain  fh>m  1066  to  1269. 
le  made  use  of  the  chronicles  extant  in  hSs 


monastery;  and  his  account  of  the  first  85 
years  of  the  18th  century  especially  is  compiled 
from  the  "Flowers  of  History"  of  Roger  of 
Wendover.  The  Hutoria  Major  was  first 
printed  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1671.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Watts  (foL, 
London,  1640 ;  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1644),  with 
an  addition  continuing  it  to  1278  by  William 
Rishanger.  An  English  translation  of  this  his- 
tory by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles  forms  8  vols,  of 
BoWs  "Antiquarian  Dbrair."  An  abridg- 
ment of  it,  which  Paris  himself  called  Uistoria 
MinoTy  of  which  the  autographic  MS.,  orna- 
mented with  illuminations  and  maps,  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum,  is  now  (April, 
1861)  in  press,  edited  by  Sir  Francis  Madden. 
Matthew  raris  also  left  the  "Lives  of  the  two 
Offas,  Kings  of  Mercia,  and  of  28  Abbots  of  St. 
Albans,"  beside  Additamenta  to  his  history  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Watts's  edition. 

PARIS,  Plasteb  of.    See  Gypsum. 

PARISH  (law  Latin,  parochia).  In  ecclesi- 
astical law,  this  word  has  always  meant,  in 
England,  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  or  "  cir- 
cuit of  ground,"  committed  to  the  spiritual 
char^  of  .one  parson,  or  vicar,  or  other  eccle- 
siastic having  cure  of  souls  therein.  All  Eng- 
land is  said  to  be  divided  into  parishes,  and 
the V  number  about  10,000.  The  origin  and 
early  history  of  parishes  are  quite  uncertain. 
Camden  says  they  began  in  England  about 
the  year  680.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  refers  them 
to  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179.  Selden 
places  their  origin  between  these  periods.  It 
seems,  however,  that  about  1,000  years  ago, 
while  every  man  was  bound  to  pay  tithes  to 
the  church,  he  paid  them  to  whatever  ecclesi- 
astical division  of  the  church  he  preferred.  At 
least,  if  there  was  any  law  determining  his 
choice  in  this  respect, it  b  not  now  known; 
and  Blackstone  says  expressly  that  the  pay- 
ment was  arbitrary,  every  man  paying  where 
he  pleased.  But  a  law  of  King  Edgar,  about 
970,  seems  to  confine  the  payment  to  the  parish 
to  which  the  man  belonged ;  Aud  so  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. — ^In  the  United  States  the 
word  parish  is  of  frequent  use,  but  it  does  not 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing  as  in  England, 
nor  does  it  mean  the  same  thin^  in  all  the  states. 
The  legal  importance  of  parishes  in  England 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  rector  of  each 

Sarish  is  entitled  to  ^e  tithes  of  agricultural  pro- 
uce  within  it,  except  so  far  as  some  qualifica- 
tion of  this  rule  has  been  made  by  comparatively 
recent  statutes.  In  this  country  tithes  were 
never  paid,  or  rather  no  legal  obligation  to  pay 
them  ever  existed.  But,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  we  have  had  everywhere 
associations  and  bodies  corporate  or  organized 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  these  have  been 
generally  called  parishes.  In  New  England  they 
were  originally  the  same  as  towns ;  that  is,  the 
persons  composing  a  town,  and  acting  as  a  town 
in  civil  and  ^litical  matters,  also  acted  as  one 
body  in  religious  or  ecclesiastical  matters;  and 
the  parish  had  therefore  the  same  territorial  lim- 
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its  as  the  town.  Afterward,  as  the  towns  grew 
more  populous,  they  were  divided  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  into  different  parishes,  which 
were  still  territorial  and  were  contained  with- 
in local  limits.  There  are  many  such  parishes 
now  in  most  of  the  states.  At  len^n,  how- 
ever, as  a  diversity  of  religious  sentunent  he- 
came  developed,  all  religious  opinions  standing 
on  the  same  footing  in  kw,  parishes  began  to 
be  formed  of  persons  associated  by  similarity 
of  religious  sentiment  and  not  mere  nearness 
of  residence,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  place  of  abode.  These  were 
otdled  poll  parishes,  in  distinction  from  terri- 
torial parishes.  They  are  numerous  every- 
where, and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  taken  the  place  of  territorial 
parishes,  which  are  almost  unknown  there. — 
In  Louisiana,  the  word  parish  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  separated  and  defined  by  local 
limitation  for  merely  civil  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogous  to  coun- 
ties in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others. 

PARISH,  Eluah,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 
1762,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  15, 1826.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1785, 
studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Ephr^m  Jud- 
son  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  By- 
field,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Theologically  he  belonged  to  the  party 
called  in  his  day  the  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1810  preached 
the  annual  election  sermon,  in  which  he  so  bit- 
terly inveighed  against  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  legislature  refused  to  ask  it  for 
publication.  It  had,  however,  a  large  circula- 
tion. Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations 
on  various  occasions,  he  published  a  *^  Gazet- 
teer of  the  Eastern  and  western  Continents,^' 
in  conjunction  with  Hie  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  (1802) ; 
a  "History  of  New  England"  (1B09);  "Sys- 
tem of  Modem  Geography"  (1 810) ;  "Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  First  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,"  in  coi\]unction 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  McClure  (1811);  and 
"  Sacred  Geography,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible" 
(1818).  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1826. 

PARK,  originaUy  in  England  a  portion  of 
a  forest  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest,  and 
their  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  sovereigns  to  the  nobles.  Ridi 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees 
sparingly  distributed  and  having  broad  stretches 
of  greensward  pasturage,  would  naturally  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose;  and  this  character 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentioiudlyby  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  this  sort  of 
scenery.  Parks  of  this  character  at  length  be- 
came very  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
yn.  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone  100 


each  of  several  miles  in  drmmfircaet.  IW 
earl  of  Northumberiand  po«M«»cd  SI  i&  Uj«i 
of  the  northern  coontiea,  confifttng  5^,771 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  th«  aoot^  Ai 
that  time,  tenants  snfiSdent  to  cnltiTite  tW 
land  being  diflicult  to  obtun,  ptA»  w«n  m- 
closed  from  motives  of  profit.  As  the  i 
became  more  densely  occupied  and  tLs  : 
lords  more  numerous,  sites  for  reudeaeas 
generally  taken  within  the  p«rka  for  tibor  fff*- 
prietors.  Thus  the  mansion  was  onjgiBsGT  fe- 
ted to  the  park^  not  the  park  to  tKs  — "^* 
Parks  at  length  came  to  be  eonsadcnd  hiv 
rious  appendages  to  the  dwelHiigs  d  lbs  nci 
and  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  this  fcr- 
pose.  There  yet  remain  a  htrjg^  mma^bati 
private  parks  of  considerable  su 
There  are  more  than  50  in  the  _ 
of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  5  m,  in  i 
Most  of  these  are  open  to  the  poblk  wjsk  «■■ 
reasonable  restrictions,  and  in  many  ceaat  ths 
whole  people  of  the  neig^borini^  fiuiM  m£  ri- 
lages  have  rights  of  way  in  footp«ths  tfa«^ffk 
them.  Kot  unfrequently  p«risli  c^sr&m  m% 
situated  in  the  midst  of  old  nvints  wrift 
Most  of  the  parks  formed  and  k^  ftrite 
king^s  use  came  gzadoallj  to  be  tfirmirrwi  ks 
measure  as  public  grounds.  'Erai  mAitkm 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  use  ni  tks  f«k 
of  St.  James  in  the  suburbs  of  1  neilni  ksA 
been  so  long  enjoyed  and  wee  so  ^o^j-^^aaA 
by  the  people,  that  when  the  queen  i  ~  ~  ~ 
it  would  cost  to  transform  it  to  a  91 
able  to  be  attached  to  the  palace  wbkL  i 
upon  it,  closing  it  to  the  publie,  Hovaot  ¥ir 
pole  says  that  his  father  replied:  ^O^tk« 
crowns,"  meaning  a  revolution.  As  ta^mi 
has  advanced  from  feudalism,  and  tke  povir  W 
the  people  has  increased,  the  royal  pecks  I«m 
more  and  more  been  ad^ytcd  to  tLs  vtfa 
of  the  citiiens. — ^Almost  every  lana  i 
the  civilized  world  now  h«B  pnbSc  ] 
grounds  in  some  form.  Thoee  of  Ixa 
the  following:  Eensingt<»i  gardciM  (tSf  i 
Hyde  park  ^9),  Green  park  c55X  Gc  J<w*> 
park  (59),  Regent's  park  and  ftimiae  U 
(478),  Victoria  park  (248X  Grecawie^  ici 
(185),  Battersea  park  (176),  aod  Fiiiac 
ton  park  (85).  The  first  ibor  are  ia  a  c^i 
(though  not  at  all  connected  in  fJaa^  hmf 
partly  separated  by  streeta.  Ther«  ar*  skh  a 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  i 
squares,  comprising  about  1,200  1 
these  there  are  several  lar«  roval  f«fa  sal 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Lonioo,  mack  i*> 
sorted  to  by  its  inhabitanta;  Ibr  taawa 
Windsor  (8,800  acres),  Hampton  Cocn  mi 
Bushy  (1,842),  Bichnuwd  (2,4Wk  s^  C^ 
(684).  These  can  all  be  reached  in  k«  ti« 
an  hour  from  the  central  parts  oi  Lafa^ 
as  can  Epping  fore^  and  sereral  hayt  oa- 
mons,  which  are  equaDv  pleasure  gnw^  i* 
all  the  people.  Thus,  th^  are  ccftw  faUr 
pleasure  sronnds,  within  the  town,  abvn  IM 
acres,  ana  suburban  at  least  10,000.  Ia  irfAbPS 
there  are  several  noblemen^s  «arka  whkktfia 
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a  measure  open  to  the  public,  and  the  grounds 
of  societies,  as  the  horticultural  and  the  crystal 
palace,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  com- 
pany's grounds  comprise  200  acres,  laid  out  bj 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  60,000  visitors  have  been 
in  them  at  one  time.  The  number  ordinarily 
using  the  public  parks  of  London  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed 
more  Uian  100,000  persons  have  been  counted 
at  the  gates  of  Victoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  drive  of  London 
is  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park ;  it  is  about  8 
m.  in  length,  and  varies  from  27  to  60  feet  in 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
feet  There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  length 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide.  The 
fashionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
same  park,  and  b  popularly  called  Rotten  Row, 
&  corruption  of  la  routs  du  roi^  or  the  king's 
road,  its  official  name ;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
mile  in  length.  Kensington  gardens,  Green 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  car- 
riage roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road 
in  either  of  the  other  metropolitan  parks.  That 
)f  Victoria  park  is  but  22  feet  wide«  and  sel- 
iom  crowdea.-7-PhoBnix  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
icres)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
^  with  trees,  m  its  natural  cliaracter  it  is  the 
^st  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
aid  out  and  badly  kept,  being  much  larger  than 
;he  town  requires  or  than  government  can  af- 
!6rd  to  maintain  for  it.  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
)iece  of  ground  of  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas  the 
px>unds  of  which  connect  with  it.  Though 
unall,  it  is  by  its  admirable  plan  the  most  com- 
>lete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
n  Europe.  It  was  desired  and  its  construo- 
ion  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
lir.  Kemp.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Brad- 
brd,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
and  have  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  or  by  joint  stock  companies 
ormed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To 
hat  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  penny  is 
oade  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fund  by 
vhich,  after  the  payment  for  improvements 
md  maintenance,  uie  cost  of  the  land  is  being 
apidly  defrayed ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad- 
aission  will  be  free.  At  Halifax  an  admirable 
»ark  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
own  by  a  benevolent  citizen.  Derby  is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum, 
fost  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some 
»lace  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
>ld  city  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the 
own  at  Ohester,  the  common  and  the  old  cas- 
te grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  garden  and 
he  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford,  the  river 
»anks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
ach  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
voL.  xn. — 49 


ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  evening, 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
presentation  of  theniselves.  Most  villages  in 
England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  odcket  ground 
or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth, 
— ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
ally provided  themselves  with  pleaaure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glacis,  partly  razing  the  wall,  fill- 
ingpart  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  leaa 
skilnil  arrangement  of  the  materials,  making 
the  groundwork  of  a  garden  in  the  natm-u 
style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frankfort, 
Leipsio,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  simple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  circuitous  portion  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  simplr 
straight  streets  about  126  feet  wide,  and  wi^ 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communica- 
tions running  through  their  length,  each  di- 
vided ttom  the  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  oucl 
for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  gravdled 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
business  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  which  is  perhaps  fiagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  front  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  fW>m  the  too  close  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interpodtioo 
of  small  private  gardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sels also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. — ^The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  rimp^nmce  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade, 
between  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wide,  there 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  gravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  raO ;  on  the  outside 
of  an  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style: 
back  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
adapted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  which  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  the 
grounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
the  badkground  of  the  "dew  from  the  prome- 
nade. The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  ancient 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  poor, 
and  the  scenery  flat  and  uidnteree^ing.  The 
trees  are  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight,  paved  wagon  ways,  pass  through  it. 
Except  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refreshing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  nntrimmed  for- 
est, it  offered  as  late  as  1855  but  little  to  attract 
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a  visitor.  It  was,  however,  already  a  fkvorite 
resort  of  the  Parisians,  and  Napoleon  III.  saw 
fin  the  very  negleet  to  which  it  had  been  aban- 
doned the  opportunity  of  making  one  of  those 
sensations,  to  the  frequent  succession  of  which 
he  owes  so  much  of  his  popukrity  with  his 
subjects.  The  coarse  silioious  soil,  although 
unfavorable  to  fine  old  trees,  is  much  less 
costly  to  handle  than  better  earth,  and  its 
form  may  be  remodelled  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Orood  roads  are  cheaply  graded  in  it,  and  the 
materials  of  a  sufficiently  firm  superstructure 
for  so  porous  a  base  may  be  had  on  the  ^)ot 
by  simply  screening  its  pebbles;  for  the  same 
reason  scarcely  any  artificial  drainage,  so  im- 
portant in  heavy  soils,  is  necessary.  There 
were  some  large  open  meadows  in  the  vicinity 
reaching  to  the  baiiks  of  the  8eine.  All  these 
circumstances  were  skilfblly  taken  advantage 
0^  and  the  various  opportunities  they  afforded 
for  the  purpose  in  view  adroitly  combined. 
Possession  was  obtained  of  the  meadows,  and 
roads  cut  through  the  old  wood  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lay  open  all  that  was  most  agreeable  in 
it,  at  the  same  time  bringing  its  close  scenery 
before  the  visitor  in  n^>id  alternation  with  the 
open  expanses  of  the  meadows.  Long  and  nar- 
row lakes,  the  largest  having  two  long  and 
narrow  islands  in  tne  midst  of  it,  were  exca- 
vated, and  the  excavated  material  thrown  into 
hillock  along  the  shores.  Thus,  with  but  a 
very  short  removal  of  the  light  material,  a  very 
rapid  change  of  scenery,  and  this  in  views  of  no 
inconsiderable  distance,  was  effected.  Rocks  of 
soft  stone  were  then  selected  at  Fontainebleau, 
split  into  fragments  convenient  for  transporta- 
tion, floated  down  the  Seine  till  opposite  their 
intended  site,  and  then  moved  to  the  banks  and 
hillocks  of  the  lakes  and  put  together  again  in 
their  original  form.  This^  with  an  addition  of 
artificial  rook,  made  chiefly  of  water  cement, 
and  an  admirable  planting  of  evergreens,  fur- 
nished bits  of  really  picturesque  scenery.  Each 
of  these  pieces  of  rock-work,  however,  is  only 
excellent  in  itself;  they  are  rather  studies  of 
rock  pinned  against  the  landscape  of  the  wood 
than  naturally  incorporated  with  it  The  prin- 
cipal rock- work  is  much  more  like  an  operatic 
fairy  scene  than  any  thing  in  nature ;  and  as 
its  great  sixe  prevents  it  from  being  regarded 
as  puerile  or  grotesque,  like  Chinese  garden 
scenes,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  oon- 
ceived  in  an  original  style  to  which  the  term 
romantic  may  be  rightly  applied.  In  its  way 
ft  is  admirably  done.  It  contains  58,015  cubio 
feet  of  rock,  and,  with  the  reservoir  of  water 
hehind  it,  cost  upward  of  $80,000.  It  fur- 
nishes a  grotto  tlu-ough  which  during  prome- 
nade hours  a  subterranean  stream  passes,  form- 
ing at  the  mouth  a  cascade  82  feet  in  breadth 
and  27  in  depth  of  fall,  and  using  176  gallons 
of  water  each  second  when  in  fml  flow.  The 
water  for  this  cascade,  for  the  lakes,  and  for 
the  sprinkling  of  the  ground,  is  chiefly  diverted 
fh>m  aqueducts  constructed  for  the  general 
supply  of  Paris.    8ome  is  obtained  from  the 


Sdne  by  a  steam  pmnpi  aad  m  Ar 
is  under  construction  eapecialiy  far  Um  i 
of  the  wood.  All  the  above  woiia,  i 
in  1855,  together  with  a  net  come  cn^ai 
number  of  rustic  architectural  ttntibm&k  ife 
planting  of  420,080  trees  and  ahraba,  of  vtaft 
1,550  were  too  large  to  be  lifted  by  hmid.  ais 
general  improvement  of  the  sorfiKe  ftirii^ki 
the  wood  and  meadow,  bad  coal,  at  tbe  cut  ^ 
the  year  1858,  $1,414,000 ;  and  do  nooev  ew 
better  effected  the  obiect  of  ite  expenboa. 
nothing  else  done  under  the  AiwpMes  «^  tfe 
present  emperor  being  regarded  hj  aD  timmm 
of  the  people  <^  Paris  wiUi  socb  uniTcnBl  li- 
miration  and  satisfocticm.  The  Boss  de  Boa- 
logne  contains,  with  the  meadow,  S;1M  i 
thus  divided:  wood,  107  aerc 
675;  water,  74;  roada,  265; 
flower  beds,  71.  The  length  of 
is  86  m.,  varying  from  84  feet  6  iodkca  to  9 
feet  8  inches  in  width ;  of  bridla  road  T  m. 
generally  16  feet  in  width ;  of  walka  16  m. 
generally  fh>m  8  to  10  feet  in  width.  Mvk  d 
the  wood  is  stUl  in  an  nnimprorcd  atite.— Ha 
Bob  de  Yincennes  is  a  close  natural  iaroi  m 
the  opposite  side  of  Paris  from  tba  Baa  ^ 
Boulogne;^  the  improvement  of  wbk&  ia  a 
manner  snnilar  to  that  of  the  latter  was  tern- 
menced  some  years  ago,  but  has  bean  dbe«- 
tinned.  It  encloses  a  vast  plain  vac4  far  Warr 
gun  and  shell  practice,  drilling  In  fiaU  lam- 
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cation,  and  manoeuvres  on  a  laiige  i 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  C~ 
s^  forms  the  most  magnificaot 
tenor  town  promenade  in  the  workL 
tral  feature  is  an  avenue  of  bona 
which  leads  straight  from  the  dock 

the  palace,  through  the  Place  da  la  C , 

the  Chamos  £lvsles,  and  the  uiiunfJial  mt^ 
to  the  briage  of  NeuiUy,  a  distance  of  S  m.  b 
its  centre,  on  the  Place  de  la  Conoordc,  mmi^ 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  with  fonntaiiw  vmt  t, 
and  tliere  are  at  different  points  ocber  Um^ 
tains  which  give  brilliancy  to  its  vista.  Cto 
either  side  in  the  gardens  are  grovoi,  dbrak 
beries,  and  parterres  of  flowara;  and  ia  At 
Champs  £lys^es  gay  coffee  honaea^  mamt 
halls,  and  booths  for  the  exhihitioa  and  «k  d 
play^ings.  The  garden  of  the  Laxcnhew  a 
another  interior  promenade  of  ParisL  It  is  aka 
in  the  formal  style,  with  a  central  avvMR. 
groves,  and  flower  beds,  mnaie  and  caA» 
houses,  but  is  especially  notable  far  ks  : 
garden ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  ' 
Both  gardens  are  open  to  the  nobfie.  i 
fine  weather  an  immense  crowa  of  all 
of  the  people  daily  make  use  of  tbe  \ 
At  certain  hours  thousands  oC  cbiMnn.  ^ 
tended  generally  by  their  nurseav  may  be  i^ 
in  them  at  play. — ^The  interk»r  pkaaare  nuwft 
at  Vienna  nave  been  already  mcntSoaird.  b 
principal  rural  promenade  ia  the  Fntvr,  iki 
chief  feature  of  which  is  a  strai^t  laiiafi 
road,  over  a  mile  in  lengtb,  with  a  wa2  ia 
one  side  and  an  equestrian  pad  on  tb#  okW 
It  contains  near  the  town  a  great  n^al^r  U 
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offee  houses  and  play  houses ;  but  being  6  m. 
a  length,  considerable  portions  are  thoronghly 
ecladed  and  mral.  Before  the  recent  im- 
provements of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  it  was  the 
aost  frequented  park  in  the  world,  all  classes 
»f  the  Viennese,  nt>m  the  emperor  to  his  most 
inmble  snbjeot,  resorting  to  it  at  certain  seasons 
Jmost  as  if  it  supplied  a  necessity  of  life.  The 
English  garden  at  Munich  was  laid  out  under 
he  inspiration  of  Gount  Romford,  by  the  Frei- 
lerr  von  Skell,  and  its  scenery,  in  the  English 
tyle,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  anj  other 
arge  public  park  on  the  continent  It  is  about  4 
n.  long  and  naif  a  mile  wide.  The  Thiergarten 
it  Berlin  contains  over  200  acres  of  perfecUy  flat 
and,  chiefly  a  close  wood,  laid  out  in  straight 
*oads,  walks,  and  riding  paths.  Its  scenery  is 
minteresting.  The  Prussian  royal  gardens  of 
laxkB  Souci,  Oharlottenburg,  and  Heiligensee 
ire  all  extensive  grounds,  the  two  former  in 
nixed,  the  last  in  natural  style.  The  public 
gardens  of  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Hanover,  firuns- 
^ck,  Baden,  Oassel,  Darmstadt,  (rotha,  Wei- 
nar,  Worlitz,  Schwetzingen,  Tdplitz,  Prague, 
ind  Hamburg,  are  all  worUiy  of  mention.  Cof- 
fee houses  are  important  adjuncts  of  all  the 
oerman  public  gardens.  The  refreshments  f^r- 
lished  are  generally  rather  coarse,  but  of  a 
srholesome  sort,  and  the  prices  very  moderate, 
tfany  families  habitually  .resort  to  them  for 
their  evening  meal,  especiaUy  when,  as  is  fre- 
luently  the  case,  there  is  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  excellent  music  ftimished  by  the  gov- 
dmment.  The  gardens  of  Antwerp,  the  Hague, 
uid  Warsaw  are  also  remarkable. — ^The  famous 
mmmer  gardens  of  St.  Petersburg  are  not  ex- 
tensive, being  but  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  and  formal  in  style.  They 
contain  very  fine  trees,  are  rich  in  statuary 

Soxed  up  in  winter),  and  are  the  most  care- 
Qy  kept  public  ^rdens  in  the  world,  so 
that  it  is  said  a  policeman  watches  every  leaf 
to  catch  it,  if  it  falls,  before  it  reaches  the 
^ound.  In  the  exceeding  luxuriance,  fresh- 
less,  and  vigor  of  the  plants  and  fiowers,  and 
in  the  deep  greenness  of  the  turf,  this  care 
Snds  its  reward.  During  the  evenings  of  the 
?hort  summer  the  garden  is  crowded  with 
loungers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  annual 
^e  fair  is  held ;  marriageable  girls,  tricked 
>ut  with  every  evidence  of  wealth  in  trinkets 
Brhich  their  parents  can  manage  to  obtain, 
itanding  for  hours  together,  for  the  express 
uid  avowed  purpose  of  affording  an  opportu- 
lity  to  those  wanting  wives  to  make  their  se- 
ection.  The  more  uishionable  promenade  of 
3t.  Petersburg  is  in  the  gardens  of  Catharine- 
loff,  where  on  the  1st  of  May  **  all  St  Peters- 
)nr^^'  turns  out,  and  there  is  an  endless  pro- 
session  of  carriages  headed  by  that  of  the  em- 
>eror.  The  gardens  are  toll  of  bowling  alleys 
md  restaurants.  Many  of  the  islands  of  the 
S'eva  contain  pleasant  gardens,  both  public 
md  private,  their  chief  distingnishing  charac- 
eristic  being  the  abundance  of  glass  and  the 
inccess  with  which    exotics   are  cultivated. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Tzarskoe  Selo,  in  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  imperial  family,  about  two 
hours' ride  from  St.  Petersburg  It  consists  of 
about  850  acres  of  diverrified  scenery,  wood- 
ed and  open,  and  contains,  beside  the  palace, 
temples,  banqueting  houses,  and  theatres,  a 
complete  viUa^e  in  the  Chinese  style,  a  pyramid 
and  obelisks  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  Turk- 
ish mosque,  a  hermitage,  and  numerous  monu- 
ments of  military  and  other  achievements. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  and  incongruous 
variety  of  artificial  objects,  beautifhl  and  se- 
cluded rural  scenery  is  not  wanting.  The 
keeping  of  the  grounds  employs  600  men,  and 
costs  $80,000  per  annum. — Stockholm  has  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  waterside  rural 
walks,  and  the  chief  object  of  pride  with  its 
people  is  the  Djurgard,  or  deer  park,  which  is  a 
large  tract  of  imdulating  ground  about  8  m.  in 
circumference,  containing  grand  masses  of  rock 
and  fine  old  trees.  It  is  beautifully  kept.  The 
Haga  park,  also  at  Stockholm,  is  very  pictu- 
resque in  character,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 
natural  water  conmiunications  between  its  dif- 
ferent parts  and  the  city,  so  that  it  is  much 
visited  m  boats.  The  environs  of  Copenhagen 
contain  many  grounds  of  public  resort,  but  the 
notable  promenade  of  the  dty  is  the  royal  deer 

Sark  (Dyrhave),  a  noble  forest  In  the  midst 
I  a  lar^  green  where  a  great  annual  fair  ia  • 
held.— -In  all  the  Italian  cides,  the  chief  public  f 
rural  resorts  are  gardens  attached  to  the  villas  I 
of  ancient  noble  umilies.  The  codeine  of  Flor- 1 
ence  are  pastures  of  the  ducal  dairy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  passing  through  which  are 
broad  straight  carriage  drives.  These  contain 
little  that  is  attractive  within  themselves,  but 
command  delicious  views.  At  a  space  where 
the  different  roads  concentrate,  a  buid  of  music 
usually  performs  at  intervals  during  the  prom- 
enade hours ;  and  it  is  the  custom  for  carriages 
to  assemble  just  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  piece  of  music,  and  rapidly  dis- 
perse at  its  end,  taking  a  short  drive  and  re- 
turning. The  fashionable  carriage  drive  of 
Rome  is  on  the  Pincian  hill,  which  has  little 
natural  attraction  except  in  its  magnificent  dis- 
tant views.  At  Naples  the  fashionable  world 
turns  out  in  carriages  upon  a  broad  street  call- 
ed the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  near  the  bay,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  public  garden  of 
the  Villa  Reale,  the  length  of  whi<m  is  about 
5,000  feet,  breadth  200.  The  garden  is  partly 
in  the  Italian  and  partly  in  the  natural  style ; 
but  with  the  bay  of  Naples  to  look  out  at,  the 
visitor  finds  liUle  in  its  scenerr  to  hold  his 
attention. — ^Most  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
towns,  and  towns  founded  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  pro- 
vided with  a  place  of  promenade  under  formal 
avenues,  to  which  at  certain  hours  custom 
brings  the  ladies  in  open  carriages  and  gentler 
men  on  foot  or  horseback. — ^In  the  UnitedX 
States  there  is,  as  yet,  scarcely  a  finished  park  L 
or  promenade  ground  deserving  mention.    In  / 
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the^ew  BmalF  fields  of  rank  bay  graflses  and 
spindle-trimked  trees,  to  which  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied,  the  custom  of  the  prome- 
nade has  never  beendestablished.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  ^rtthriving  village  in  which 

i  there  is  not  fomid«ome  sort  of  mconvenient 
and  questionable  social  exchange  of  this  na- 
ture. Sometimes  it  is  a  ^cav^yard,  sometimes 
a  beadLfiLJEhad^  ^sometimes  a  certain  part  of 
a  (^rtain  street;  aometimes  interest  in  a  liter- 
ary or  a  charitable,  a  military^  or  even  a  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  Is  the  ostensible  object  which 
brings  people  together.  But  in  its  European 
signification  the  promenade  exists  only  in  the 
limited  grounds  attached  to  the  capitol  and  to 
the  *^  white  house^  at  Washington,  and  in  the 
yet  half-made  park  of  New  York.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  the  second  year  after  any 
portion  of  the  roads  of  the  latter  are  open,  and 
while  they  are  still  incomplete  and  encumbered 
with  the  carts  of  the  workmen,  and  there  is 
but  the  faintest  suggestion  of  park  scenery,  the 
promenade  seems  to  have  been  fully  established 
as  an  institution  of  the  city.  There  are  indeed 
few  gayer  or  better  attended  promenades  in 
Europe,  it  having  been  not  at  all  unusual  dur- 
ing the  last  year  (1860)  for  2,000  carriages  and 
10,000  persons  on  foot  to  enter  the  gates  of  a 
fine  autumn  afternoon,  while,  although  6  m. 
distant  from  the  city  hall,  100,000  have  been 
drawn  to  it  on  ^>ecial  occasions.  The  central 
park  of  New  York  is  being  formed  on  two 
pieces  of  ground  a  little  less  than  a  mile  apart, 
one  of  881  a^cff^  the  other  of  166,  connected 
by  two  naf^ow  strips  containing  together  187 
acres,  beti^een  which  stand  two  great  artificial 
reservoirs  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
which  occupy  142  acres.  The  park  enclosure 
will  therefore  contain  776  acres,  to  which  an 
addition  of  68  is  contemplated.  The  site  of 
Uhe  central  park,  having  been  chosen  on  ao- 
.count  of  the  impracticability  of  extending  the 
ordinary  street  arrangements  of  the  city  over 
,  it,  presents  great  obstacles  to  satisfactory  park 

^  arrangements.  In  overcoming  these,  many 
peculiarities,  by  which  it  will  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  parks,  must  result  The  plan, 
which  is  still  incomplete  in  details,  contains 
about  9  miles  of  carriage  road,  6  of  bridle 
rof^  and  nearly  20  of  walks.  A  lake,  which, 
with  many  deep  bays,  occupies  20  acres,  is 
furnished  with  pleasure  boats  in  summer;  and 
in  winter,  its  depth  being  reduced  to  4  feet,  at 
which  elevation  its  banks  are  terraced,  forms 
a  skating  field  to  which  sometimes  as  many  aa 
50,000  persons  have  resorted  in  a  day,  ftmodsh- 
ing  a  scene  of  gayety  and  intricate  motion  al- 
most without  parallel,  fifty  acres  in  difiTer- 
ent  parts  of  the  park  are  prepared  especially 
for  tiie  recreation  of  ball  playing.  A  district 
called  the  ramble,  which  can  only  be  entered 
on  foot,  consists  of  a  series  of  walks  carried, 
in  constantly  changing  grades  and  direetions, 
through  80  acres  of  ground  of  very  diversified 
character,  the  aspect  of  natural  arrangement 
being  everywhere  maintained,  while  the  rich- 


ness of  cnltivation  ia  added.  At 
rocky  snrfiuw,  without  the  bamaaias  ci  ^ 
tation  which  usually  aocompanMs  K  wtmAm^ 
this  very  interesting  and  attraetm;  md.  m  t^ 
incomplete  condition  of  the  rest  oTthe  Mrk,  it  m 
often  inconveniently  crowded.  AtapaiateWia 
the  best  interior  view  of  the  perk  k  to  W  ^i. 
exterior  scenes  being  obecured,  and  mWte  ihs 
various  communications  are  eo  mnwm^tA  tba 
visitors  must  nasa  near  it,  a  series  ct  xtnmm. 
staircases,  ana  areadea,  offer  tiiiniliSiiii  tmi 
£Miilities  for  a  large  nombcr  of  peo^  to  tmrj, 
and  so  dispose  of  thcmsehrea  wfaOe  rertiagW 
loun^g  as  not  to  be  in  eedi  otKcr'a  m^. 
This  is  effected  by  a  pecoliar  archkcccaral  tg- 
rangement,  the  details  of  which  thi-— h^  m- 
vite  observers  to  leisurely  i  mih  mjil^isi  Mr 
F.  L.  Ohnsted  and  Mr.  C.  Yanx  are  the  ds^ 
signers  of  the  plan,  which  was  obtained  ty  a 
remarkable  competition,  the  cammaamemmB 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  perk  beviait  eAeid 
premiums,  amounting  to  H,000,  for  tW  hM^ 
which  induced  85  studies  to  be  jseifiTid  ts 
them,  some  coming  from  Earope.  ft  m  ckvlif 
remarkable  aa  an  effort  to  reeoocQe  the  >iee 
sities  of  a  park  which  ia  to  be  tbe 
of  a  crowded  metropolis  with 
predominating  quality  of  which 
ral  and  in  some  parts  even  mdely  ; 
Its  purely  constructive  featorce  are  fcr 
purpose  kept  below  the  general  plane  ef  i 
and  to  some  extent  are  ccoipletdy  ■ 
ranean.  Its  artistic  intentjona  mr0 
in  a  recent  report  of  a  1a^akiliv« 
tee  to  be,  **  in  the  first  place,  to  i 
unbroken  surfaces  of  amooth 
ground  wherever  the  natural  ob 
mode  of  treatment  are  to  be 
by  heavy  expenditore.  The 
ders  of  these  q)aoes  are  planted  i&  a 
to  hide  or  disguise  any  incoogrBova  < 
the  groimda  beyond.  The  roekj 
surface  which  originally  charedcrised 
whole  site,  however,  adinita  of  the  i 
of  this  evident  preference  d  the  i 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  grooBde  thw 


finished;  and  elsewhere  its  capebffitHe Ibr  w- 
turesqne  effects  have  been  revreled,  TW  w 
ferent  classes  of  communicelions  erv  e»  m^ 
ranged  that,  by  a  peculiar  system  d 
passages,  it  never  becomes  nrrr— n  fcr  a  | 
son  on  foot  to  cross  the  snrfrMe  of  tW  < 
roads,  or  the  horseman's  tnrk,  or  the 
man  to  crosa  the  carriage  roeda.  thom^  W 
may  ride  upon  them  if  he  prefer.^ — FVihiB- 
phLa,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Hartlbrd,  sad  !)► 
troit  have  each  recently  takca  steps  to  ekSsMi 
park.  In  Philadelphia  same  fi&e  eU  Wk 
grounds,  beautifUly  sitoated  on  the  Oth^ili 
near  the  Fairmount  water  worka^  Wve  Um 
purchased.  These  contain  1S8  ecrm.  ^m 
which  operaticms  adapting  them  to  pehfic  fm- 
poses  have  been  camrnenced,  and  it  b  iaSsHW 
to  add  to  them  80  acres  on  the  tTii^Tfits  l«a 
of  the  river,  the  two  sectiona  to  be  eeansM 
by  bridges.    The  alteradona  to  be  mtt^  sn 
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lesigned  and  superintended  bj  Messrs.  Bid- 
ley  and  Adams.  There  are  fine  trees  already 
)n  the  grounds,  and  thej  possess  many  very 
valuable  advantages  in  position,  character 
>f  soil,  and  beauty  of  natural  surface.  At 
Elartford  a  competition  of  plans  was  held, 
3ut  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
^ere  dissatisfied  with  all  that  were  offered,  and 
mdertook  to  form  one  for  themselves  which 
should  avoid  all  the  objections  they  found  to 
)ach  of  them.  The  result  was  an  ill-digested 
iesign,  badly  fitted  to  a  rather  difficult  piece  of 
^ound.  At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Daniels,  who  had 
)reviou8ly  laid  out  a  number  of  rural  cemeteries, 
las  been  employed  to  adi^t  a  very  beautiful  old 
>rivate  park  to  public  purposes.  The  Brooklyn 
>ark  commission  is  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Lieut  £.  L.  Viel^,  formerly  of  the  U.  8.  army, 
)ut  has  not  yet  adopted  a  plan.  Mr.  Olmsted 
las  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the  Detroit 
)ark,  but  nothing  is  yet  determined  in  regard 
x>  it.  Near  8t.  Louis  private  munificence  has 
brmed  and  opened  to  the  public  a  botanic  gar- 
len.  The  common  of  Boston  is  a  piece  of  un- 
lulating  ground  of  48  acres,  in  most  of  which 
nrees  have  been  planted  without  method,  and  a 
^eat  many  walks  Imd  out  with  no  other  pur- 
>ose  than  to  ofi^er  short  cuts  through  it  from 
)very  entrance  in  all  directions.  It  has  a  few 
ine  trees,  and  the  Beacon  street  mall,  a  broad 
ivenue  walk  by  the  side  of  one  of  its  boundaries, 
las  a  unique  though  perfectly  simple  character, 
the  old  public  grounds  of  Oambridge,  New  Ha- 
ren,  and  other  towns  often  exhibit  Uie  beauty 
iud  value  which  trees  acquire  with  age,  when 
)lanted  with  ever  so  little  art  These  grounds 
ire  matters  of  town  pride,  and  are  assumed  to 
lave  great  value  to  the  communities  which 
>osse9s  them ;  but  they  are  inconveniently  ar- 
*anged,  badly  kept,  and  bear  a  similar  relation 
o  a  well  designed  and  well  kept  park,  that  a 
v^igwam  does  to  a  well  appointed  mansion. 
Savannah  has  a  great  number  of  small  pubUo 
^uares,  some  few  of  them  laid  out  and  plant- 
ed with  taste,  but  most  of  them  mere  untidy 
ipaoes,  too  small  for  a  walk  or  any  purpose 
>f  recreation,  except  playing  a  game  of  mar- 
)les,  and  which  apparently  serve  no  purpose  but 

0  increase  the  distances  between  the  houses 
>f  the  town  and  enlarge  its  geographical  size, 
it  the  Bonaventura  cemetery,  near  Savannah, 

1  natural  assemblage  of  old  live  oaks,  hung 
vith  moss,  forms  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of 
Iruidic  beauty  in  the  world. — ^Landscape  gar- 
lening  in  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been 
ihiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  nat^ 
iri^y^  Wooded  scenery,  and  that  on  a  small 
ode,  yet  in  many  instances,  of  which  the 
»est  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with 
bdmirable  results.  Publicly  the  art  has  been 
ihlefly  directed,  also,  to  the  improvement  of 
laturally  wooded,  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
brmation  of  rural  cemeteries.  The  motive  of 
economizing  space  for  graves,  the  association 
tf  funersl  solemnity  with  shade,  gloom,  and 
eclusion,  and  the  custom  of  yielding  the  plant- 


ing of  each  allotment  of  ground  for  a  family^ 
to  the  caprice  or  confined  local  purpose  of  its'  . 
purchaser,  have  in  these  cases  rendered  the]  / 
application  of  true  art  scarcely  possible.  YetJ  ^ 
though  our  rural  cemeteries  invariably  contaiiq 
much  that  is  hideous,  particularly  in  iron  and 
marble,  and  are  entirely  without  breadth  or 
repose  of  scenery,  many  of  them  are  very  beau- 
ti^l ;  and  the  older  ones  especially,  although 
yet  in  their  youth  of  the  best  tree  liife,  exhibit 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  elements  for  land- 
scape art.  The  rural  cemetery,  which  should, 
above  all  things,  be  a  place  of  rest,  silence, 
seclusion,  and  peace,  is  too  often  now  made 
a  place  not  only  of  the  grossest  ostentation 
of  the  living,  but  a  constant  resort  of  mere 
pleasure  seekers,  travellers,  promenaders,  and 
loungers;  and  this  indicates,  as  much  as  any 
thing  else,  the  need  that  exists  in  every  town 
and  village  for  a  proper  pleasure  ground. — 
The  most  notable  pleasure  grounds  of  re- 
mote antiquity  of  which  we  nave  any  clear 
account  were  those  formed  by  Nebuchadnez-  y 
zar,  at  Babylon,  to  satisfy  the  louspn^  for  pic-  *^ 
turesque  scenery  of  his  home-sick  Median  bnde. 
If  we  credit  tiie  accounts  of  Diodorus  and 
Strabo,  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  modem 
times  to  compare  in  magnificence  with  what  was 
there  achieved.  The  ancient  Persian  gardens 
seem  to  have  been  designed  with  the  same 
motives  which  rule  in  those  of  modem  Turkey. 
The  intention  in  these  is  to  secure  a  luxurious  \ 
repose,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  estab- 1 
lisning  a  sense  of  security  ana  privacy;  hence  P 
*'the  wall  about"  is  an  important  feature,/ 
and  is  not  hidden  from  view.  Trees  are 
planted  in  rows,  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
draw  in  currents  between  them.  Small  foun- 
tains of  water  or  streams  of  running  water,  to 
increase  the  sensation  and  association  of  cool- 
ness, are  required.  Flowers  are  cultivated  for 
pcrfome  and  beauty.  Inducements  to  exercise 
are  not  desired.  Distant  views,  which  would  ( 
be  calculated  to  distract  the  mind  fh>m  the  x 
present  eiyoyments.  are  not  sought  for.  The 
proprietor  commonly  proceeds  on  entering  his 
garden  immediately  to  a  seat  near  its  centre, 
where  he  remains  until  he  is  ready  to  leave. 
Enclosures  were  sometimes  made  by  the  Per- 
sians for  keeping  wild  beasts,  and  aviaries  were 
common.  Terebinthinate  evergreens  were  es- 
teemed a  luxury. — ^The  Greeks  derived  their 
ideal  of  gardens  from  the  Persians,  and  seldom 
attempt^  any  essential  improvements  upon  it ; 
which  leads  Lord  Bacon  to  remark  that  '*  men 
came  to  build  stately  sooner  than  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection." 
Athens  had  its  public  park,  however,  called 
Aeademia,  which  in  the  height  of  its  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  wanted  nothing  that  we 
should  deem  essential  for  the  purpose,  consid- 
ering the  climate  and  the  different  customs 
of  the  people.  Originally  a  rugged  piece  of 
ground,  it  was  laid  out  by  Oimon,  who  formed 
pleasant  walks,  introduced  a  stream  of  water, 
and  planted  groves.    Facilities  were  designedly 
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offend  for  robust  exerdBes  as  well  as  for  oon- 
templatiTe  recreation.  At  the  entrance  the 
first  altar,  dedicated  to  Love,  was  placed. 
Scattered  through  the  grounds  were  statues 
and  monuments  to  the  most  worthy  citizens. 
The  best  evidences  of  Athenian  civilization  are 
connected  with  this  park. — ^When  Rome  was 
in  her  glory,  her  citizens  were  proud  of  their 
country  houses  and  pleasure  ffrounds.  The 
sites  for  these  were  cnosen  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  shaped  elaborately  in  stately  terraces 
about  the  mansion.  The  grounds  were  pro- 
fdsely  furnished.  Pliny's  Tusculan  villa  was 
provided  with  a  court  for  chariot  exercise, 
and  another  for  horseback  riding ;  with  terrace 
walks  suitable  for  the  general  assemblage  of 
his  guestSf  and  retired  paths  for  those  disposed 
for  solitude.  In  the  grounds  were  an  enclosure 
for  wild  animals,  an  apiary,  a  snailery,  and  a 
dormice  house.  There  was  also  a  flower  gar- 
den, with  fountains  flowing  from  marble  vases. 
Adjoining  the  house  proper,  the  park  was 
strictly  formal  and  symmetrical  with  the  archi- 
tecture ;  the  walks  were  lined  with  box  and 
glane  trees  sheared  to  the  shape  of  walls,  and 
I  some  parts  trained  in  fantastic  flgures. 
These  have  been  ffenerally  considered  as  mere 
puerile  conceits,  but  no  one  who  has  thor- 
oughly felt  the  peculiar  charm  of  Italian  land- 
sciq>es,  can  fail  to  comprehend  how  they  may 
have  been  used  to  add  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  view  of  which  they  famished  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Pliny 
describes  at  length  how  his  seats  and  windows, 
even  his  bath  and  place  of  rest,  were  arranged 
with  express  reference  to  the  best  distant  views 
over  the  Campasna.  It  is  then  probable  that 
the  shearing  of  bis  trees  was  intended  to  make 
them  subordinate  to  the  highest  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery  beyond  his  own  possessions. 
This  must  be  assumed,  or  we  are  left  to  sup- 
pose that  a  style  of  landscape  improvement 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  essays  in 
rural  art  in  Europe  till  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  architecture  and 
in  the  closest  connection  with  it,  was  itself 
without  any  basb  of  art  We  have  no  need 
to  trace  its  lapses  and  revivals,  its  advances 
and  degradations.  As  practised  in  England, 
at  least,  it  had  long  lost  the  slightest  element 
of  die  artistic  feeling,  which  still  in  Italy  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  possess.  This  is  shown  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Wmiam  Temple  that  the  best 
example  of  gardening  at  home  or  abroad  was 
that  at  Moor  Park,  a  garden  which,  according 
to  Walpole,  would  have  lost  none  of  its  beauty 
if  designed  by  one  **who  had  never  stirred 
out  of  Holbom" — in  other  words,  if  utterly 
dissevered  from  all  sentiment  of  nature.  The 
real  artistic  qualities  of  the  ancient  style  were 
thus  entirely  overlooked,  and  its  mere  excres- 
cences and  frivolities  had  come  to  be  consid- 
dered  its  essential  features.  In  Addison's  rid- 
icule of  these  r'*  Spectator,*"  No.  4U),  and  in 
his  praise  of  a  snrubbery  which  Bridgman*  the 


court  gardeoer,  had  formed  oat  ai 
gravel  pits  in  the  palace  grounds  at  j 
uie  first  evidence  of  i£b  practioal  rtvrvai  «f 
art  in  gardening  is  found.  It  is  so] 
the  earliest  innovstioDa  upon  Um 
s^le  were  susgested  by  travdlen'  i 
ox  the  somewhat  groteeqoe  imitatioaa  of  i 
which  for  centuriea  had  been  tbedefigia  tf  at 
Chinese  in  their  gardeos.  Tbey  were  mah 
very  cautiously,  uraally  as  a  mere  inriiii  ti 
nature  within  a  fonnij  nrdm.  Tcsn  ^m 
Addison's  paoer  in  the  ^  Spectator^  ayfunj 
it  was  considered  a  hold  tcctrntaickj  wHA 
carried  the  Serpentine  tfaroogli  a  eonar  rf 
Kensington  oaraens  with  ahores  *>^f«f  vH 
nothing  in  tneir  vicinity.  Tlie  inc  ^rim 
in  which  form^ity  was  attempted  to  l«  kii 
aside,  and  the  intricacy  of  natttre  aand  m. 
is  bc^eved  to  have  been  that  of  Picfe  m 
Twickenham.  Addison's  fcardesi,  ktid  o«a  iAb 
in  defiance  of  the  fiiidiion  bj  >'^****^.  md  «3 
existing  near  Rugby,  is  informal 
picturesoue.  The  first  man  to  i 
really  a  landscape  in  England  ' 
had  been  a  student  of  art  in  Italy,  amd  vW  m 
his  return  was  reoommended  bj  Lord  Bfezbf- 
ton  to  paint  the  ceilings  at  6towe«  and  iAarml 
as  an  architect,  in  which  capMtty  W  Cm  pr« 
his  attention,  as  all  architecta  abonli,  to  As 
connection  of  his  buildinga  with  the  ] 
of  their  vicinity.  Natnrallv  «iio«^ 
his  design  upon  that  whidk  was 
tant,  he  swept  away  the  mhhiah  wWtk  wm 
represented  the  andent  style,  and  «ad«i«k 
the  creation  of  scenery  upon  the  croaml  rt  !■ 
conmiand  on  the  same  princtpJca  thaa  he  «a^ 
select  a  subject  in  nature  for  his  camrm,  T^ 
new  style  soon  became  the  faahkm,  htt  Bad 
fashions  it  was  too  raierally  ad^roced  wiik  ft- 
tie  appreciation  of  the  real  baaia  M  had  ■  ml 
To  avoid  ^^three  trees  in  a  lino,**  to  fotm  mtm- 
ingless  slopes,  tame  rivers,  and  mtmp«i«d« 
groves,  was  not  a  difiScult  taak  ervn  t»  t^  di 
gardeners,  whose  box  \taixmem  and  henka^ 
hedgehogs  had  become  dead  atoch.  A  hs«  rf 
servile  followers  after  Kent  aoppGad  the  ^ 
mand  for  change  which  rundly  cxtaaiii  » 
almost  every  countrv  seat  of  importaM*  ia  at 
kingdom ;  and,  in  their  haste  to  6t^ammm 
the  landscape  capabilitiea  of  the  gromaA  vkaft 
they  were  called  to  improve,  too  oll^  ^  di- 
struction  of  noble  avennea  and  Unmum  wai  to> 
volved,  the  value  of  which  when  rWbt^  fkmt 
had  probably  been  disregarded  bjCaaa  mst^ 
ly  out  of  disgust  with  thtir  genen]  ma^fbrn- 
ment.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Iflih  eaaiy 
landscape  gardening,  in  the  hands  ctf  mrt  ti 
its  professors,  had  thus  well  ni^  ^am  bea^ 
a  mechanical  businesa,  instead  of  the  Shnlirt 
which  Kent  had  made  it.  The  ftomSTwm 
made  to  swtt  a  plsn  t.ha  fMtsrea  of  wkich  wm 
constantly  repeated,  instead  of  n  bIm  btfia 
made  to  meet  the  snggertkma  of  t&e  fnmd. 
**¥o8t  of  our  lam  gardena,**  aaya  a  vriur  d 
the  day,  "are  laid  out  by  aome  gMsi  cair^ 
taker  [contractor],  who  intxodaeaa  the  tmm 
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ol(|eot8  St  the  same  distances  in  all."  Thus, 
except  where  proprietors  became  artists  them- 
selves, talent  was  not  demanded  nor  sustained, 
and  the  monotonons  repetitions,  the  dnlness, 
and  the  common  marks  of  the  ren>eotabi]it7 


Theory  of  the  Atonement."  In  1861,  with 
Dr.  Phelps  and  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  he  pub- 
lished a  critical  volume  on  hjmnology,  entitled 
^*  Hymns  and  Ohoirs."  He  has  also  published 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (1862),  and 


of  fashion  characterized  nearly  all  the  gardens  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1861),  prefixed  to  edi- 
ing  of  the  time,  until  poetic  and  artistic  genius\  tions  of  their  works;  and  various  discourses, 
again  combined  to  criticize  and  create,  as  in]  among  which  are  a  ftmeral  sermon  on  Prof, 
the  time  of  Pope,  Addison,  and  Kent  In  the/  Moses  Stuart;  a  convention  sermon  on  **The 
vitrlnna^**  PiMjirftognA  Tnnra"  nfjaUpm^  ^fwt  4>Ka  Thcology  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Feeliugs,** 
TohiminnnH  "FMays^-on-the  Picturesque"  by  which  was  the  theme  of  a  prolonged  contro- 
fllr  TJy^ffclft  Price,  the  truQ.  principles  Qf  art  ^^versy  between  him  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  of 
applicable  to  the  creation  of  scenery  were  li^  Princeton ;  and  a  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
bQriouslyLBtodied  and  carefully^efined.  Shen-  v  the  Broadway  tabernacle  in  New  York.  He  is 
stone,  Mason,  and  Knight,  by  their  poems,  V  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
materially  aided  the  revivification  of  the  art  most  preachers  of  New  England,  and  ablest 
In  more   recent  times  the  good  service  of    living  representatives  of  what  is  conunonly 


more 
Repton,  Loudon,   Paxton, 


„ service 

Kemp,   our  own 


called  '*  the  New  England  theology." 


Downing,  and  other  artists  and  writers  on  /     PARE,  Mungo,  a  Scottish  traveller,  bom  at 
the  subject  during  the  present  century,  mer-^  FowlshiUs.  near  Selkirk,  Sept  10, 1771,  killed 

its  warm  acknowledgment    Downing^s  works    *-  *^- '"*'*'•     " "  '"*  ^^"^ — 

especially  ^ould  be  in  everr  village  school  li- 
brary.— ^The  natural  style  nad  soon  after  its 
adoption  in  England  become  fcishionable  on 
the  continent,  and  writers  there  treating  of  it 
had  even  exercised  some  influence  on  the  im- 


in  Africa  m  1806.  He  was  one  of  18  children 
of  a  Scottish  farmer,  but  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  16  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  surgeon  in  Selkirk.  He  afterwara  studied 
his  profession  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  after  receiving  his  degree  was  appointed 


provement  of  taste  in  England.  An  artistic  V  assistant  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman,  in  which 
sense  is  more  generally  perceptible  in  the  de-  jhe  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra.  On  his  return, 
tail  of  grounds  on  the  continent  than  in  tiiose  /learning  that  the  African  association  were  anx- 
of  England  itself.  In  all  close  scenery,  as  well '  ious  to  send  an  explorer  to  the  river  Niger,  he 
as  in  vistas,  peeps,  and  what  a  landscape  paint-    offered  his  services,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 


er  would  consider  "good  bits"  for  sketches, 
the  continental  gardeners  are  often  faultless; 
but  the  formation  of  entirely  artificial  complete 
landscapes,  or  the  improvement  of  broad  scenes 
throughout  their  whole  scope  and  to  remote 
distances,  all  in  imitation  of  nature,  is  to  this. 
day  the^eculiar  art  of  England.  / 

PAR^  Edwabds  a.,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  29, 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
in  1826,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1881,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Oongregational  church  in  Braintree,  Mass.  In 
May,  1885,  he  became  professor  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  college ;  in 
Sept.  1886,  Bartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  Andover  theological  seminary;  and  since 
1847  he  has  been  the  Abbot  professor  of  Ohris- 
tian  theology  in  the  latter  institution.  He  has 
contributed  extensively  to  periodical  literature, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Bib- 
Hotheca  Sacra"  ftx>m  the  beginning.  He  trans- 
lated with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  a  volume  of 
'^Qerman  Selections"  (1889);  and  has  edited 
the  *' Writings  of  Rev.  William  Bradford 
Homer,"  with  a  memoir  (1842) ;  a  volume  on 
homiletics  called  "  The  Pi^acher  and  Pastor," 
*  with  an  introductory  essay  (1846) ;  the  "  Writ- 
ings of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,"  with  a  memoir 
(2  vols.,  1858);  and  with  Drs.  Phelps  and 
Lowell  Mason  the  '^Sabbath  Hymn  Book" 
(1858).  In  1859  he  assisted  in  editing  a  vol- 
ume of  **  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the 
Atonement,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  introduc- 
tory treatise  on  *^  The  Rise  of  the  Edwardean 


May  22, 1795,  and  in  one  month  anchored  at 
Jillifrey  on  the  Gambia,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  British  factory  of  Pisania  in  the  king- 
dom of  TanL  During  an  illness  of  5  months 
he  acquired  the  Mandingo  language,  and  on 
Dec.  2,  accompanied  by  6  negroes,  set  out  on 
horseback  toward  the  east.  On  reaching  the 
border  between  Bondoo  and  Kajaaga,  he  found 
it  necessary  for  his  safetv  to  travel  by  night ; 
nevertheless  at  Joag  in  tlie  latter  kingdom  he 
was  robbed  of  half  his  goods.  Unable  on  ao* 
count  of  wars  to  traverse  the  countrv  of  Bam- 
barra  to  Timbuctoo  as  he  had  intended,  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  detour  toward  the  N.  in  hopes 
of  reaching  the  same  destination  through  the 
Moorish  kmgdom  of  Ludamar.  It  was  here 
that  Mijor  Houghton  had  lost  his  lif^  and  the 
inhabitants  bore  an  exceedingly  bad  charac- 
ter for  inhospitality  and  fanaticism.  At  Be- 
nowm,  the  capital,  a  wild  boar  was  let  loose 
upon  him,  but,  vastly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
natives,  it  attacked  the  Moslems  and  let  alone 
the  Ohristian.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  hut, 
in  a  comer  of  which  the  boar  was  tied,  and  it 
was  debated  between  the  king  and  his  advisers 
whether  he  should  lose  his  ri^t  hand,  his  eyes, 
or  his  life.  At  length,  after  more  than  a  month's 
captivity  and  torture,  he  made  his  escape  alone, 
and  reached  Bambarra,  where  he  met  with 
better  treatment  On  July  21, 1796,  he  strack 
the  Joliba  or  Niger  at  Sego,  a  city  of  4  distinct 
qnarters,  2  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Oommu- 
nication  was  kept  up  by  large  canoes,  which 
were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing ;  and 
so  i^reat  was  the  crowd  of  passengers  that  Park 
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had  to  wait  8  hotm  before  there  was  room  ibr 
him  in  the  boat  Then,  however,  there  came  an 
order  from  the  king  forbidding  him  to  croea, 
and  he  was  indebted  for  relief  to  a  woman  who 
took  him  into  her  hnt,  gave  him  supper  and  a 
bed,  4uid  with  the  female  part  of  her  family  sang 
a  song  about  the  **  poor  white  man*'  which  the 
traveller  has  preserved  in  his  joumaL  **  In  the 
morning,''  he  writes,  ^*  I  presented  my  eompa»- 
flionate  landlady  with  two  of  tlie  four  brass 
buttons  which  remiuned  on  mj  wiustooat,  the 
only  recompense  I  could  make  her."  The  king 
soon  sent  nim  a  guide  and  a  present  of  5,000 
oowries,  with  which  he  pursued  his  journey 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kea,  where 
he  dismissed  the  guide  and  went  by  water  to 
Billa  on  the  o|)po8ite  bank.  Here  he  was  again 
attacked  by  sickness,  and,  worn  down  by  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  fktigue,  half  naked,  and  des- 
titute, he  despaired  of  advancing  further  into 
a  country  where  the  fanatical  Mohammedans 
were  paramount,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
wh^  the  tropical  rains  rendered  travel  impos- 
sible except  oy  water.  After  collecting  what 
information  he  could  respectinff  the  Niger  and 
the  adjacent  country,  he  accordingly  set  out  on 
his  return,  July  80,  and  after  a  lon^f  series  of 
sufferings  and  robberies  arrived  at  Pisania^  June 
10, 1797.  An  American  vessel  carried  mm  to 
Antigua,  whence  he  took  ship  for  England,  and 
on  Dec.  22  landed  at  Falmouth.  His  unexpect- 
ed return,  after  he  had  lone  been  given  up  for 
deUd,  created  an  extraordinary  enthusiasuL 
An  outline  of  his  adventures  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  accompanied  with  geo- 
gn^hical  illustrations  by  Mi^or  Rennel,  and 
the  whole  narrative  appeared  m  1799.  It  was 
written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  though  it  threw  little  light  upon 
tiie  proolem  of  the  direction  of  the  Niger, 
whicn  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  search. 
Park  now  returned  to  his  father's  farm  in  Scot- 
land, married,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Peebles.  In  1806  he  was  request- 
ed by  the  African  association  to  undertake  a 
second  joumev  to  the  Niger  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Britiw  government.  Being  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  he  resolved  to  travel  with 
an  armed  force  to  Seffo,  and  there  to  build  two 
boats  and  sail  down  the  river.  The  king  gave 
him  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  his  com- 
panion and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderscm  that 
of  lieutenant.  The  other  members  of  the  ex* 
pedition  were  Mr.  Scott,  draughtsman,  an  offi- 
eer  and  84  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Goree, 
2  sailors,  and  4  artificers.  Thej  reached  Ptsa^ 
nia  AprU  28,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  rainy 
season  to  be  over,  at  once  pushed  into  the  in- 
terior, keeping  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Park's 
former  route,  and  winding  among  the  head 
fltreams  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  They 
were  not  much  moisted  bv  the  negroes,  but 
the  climate  proved  a  more  deadly  enemy,  and 
when  they  came  in  siffht  of  the  Niger  near 
Bammakoo  28  of  the  soldiers  and  8  carpenters 
had  died.    With  the  remnant  of  his  force  Taik 


floated  down  to  Sansandhy  In  i 

replenished  his  funds  by  toe  sale  of  i 

goods.  There  too  he  had  the  miitet 

Mr.  Anderson;  ScoU  had  also  died,  i 

boat  was  prepared  for  resinning  the 

Peril's  only  companions  were  licoL  Martya  sad 

8  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  def 

the  middle  of  November  they  i 

first  sent  back  their  suide  Isaaeo  with  a  '^ 

nal  of  their  discoverks.    In  the  Mknham  yar 

rumors  reached  the  British  settkiDciiftB  of  Ma^ 

go  Park's  death,  but  nothing  was  knorwa  ef  ha 

ute  until  the  governor  of  fieoegai  in  1910  4^ 

spatched  Isaaeo  into  the  inlerier  to  memt&m 

what  had  become  of  him.    Froot  a  aM  at 

Sansanding  who  had  aooompanied  the 

from  that  place  to  Taoorl,  Isaac 

later  journal,  and  learned  that 

Jennee,  Timbuctoo,  and  Yaoori,  i 

several  attacks  of  the  natives,  they  ] 

Boussa  a  narrow  pass  where  the  nT«r  flowm  te- 

tween  precipitous  rocks.    Here  they  w«f»s« 

upon  by  the  soldiers  of  the  kinf  of 

with  lances,  arrows,  and  stonesw    Two 

slaves  were  killed  in  the  canoe,  asd  the 

men  jumping  into  the  water  were  iliuwsi  ia 

attemptiujg  to  escape.    At  first  this 

not  genenilly  believed  in  England; 

perton  found  full  confirmatioa  of  it,  as 

that  Park's  manuscripts  were  still  in  the  Idsf^s 

possession,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  thea. 

PARSE,  a  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bordered  W.  W 
the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  fliigii  md 
Baccoon creeks;  area,  440  sq.m.;  potk  ia  14Mt» 
15,448.  It  has  an  undulating  soraee  tmi  a 
Tery  fertile  soil,  with  extensive  beds  cf  ea^ 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,195.6M  hm^ 
els  of  Indian  com,  101,720  of  wheat,  80.1^  «€ 
oats,  60,748  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,548  tamwika^. 
There  were  17  saw  mills,  18  tanneriea.  I  Mwa- 
paper  office,  14  churches,  and  l,i60  pi^As  ai^ 
tending  public  schools.    OapitaU  Biwi  ills 

PARKER,  Isaac,  an  American  Jvrist  hon 
in  Boston,  June  17, 1768,  died  there.  M^M. 
1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvaid  ceO^m 
in  1786,  and  removing  to  Maine,  i  imiwiaiisi 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Castine.  la  1  TV*  he 
was  elected  by  the  federal  party  a  in  nal  if  ^ 
congress,  and  upon  retiring  from  oAee  is  ITM 
he  received  from  President  Adams  the 
ment  of  marshal  for  the  district  of 
which  he  held  untfl  the  accession  of 
Jefferson.  He  subsequently  fstahtishcJ  him- 
self in  Portland,  and  m  1806  was  ninriiei  a 
Judge  of  the  supreme  ooort  of  MassadbMaB^ 
In  1814  he  sncoeeded  Chief  Justice  fiewaa  m 
the  presiding  justice  of  the  ooort,  the  dviiaisf 
which  office  he  discharged  antil^eclose  ef  Us 
life.  He  was  also  Royall  profcawr  of  lav  is 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  nnivetiBity.  la  14* 
he  predded  over  the  ¥MnachDeti<ts  iiaiMiiM 
for  the  revision  of  the  ooiistitiitioii. 

PARKER,  Maithxw.  second  Protestant  «^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  in  Norwidk  Aas. 
6, 1504,  died  May  17,  1576.  He  entered  0^ 
pns  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  ia  1598,  «i 
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by  1527  bad  become  so  renowned  for  bis  at- 
tainments in  theological  learning,  tbat  Cardi- 
nal WolsejT  offered  bim  a  professorsbip  in  bis 
newly  founded  college  at  Oxford,  wbicb  be  re- 
fused. In  1588  be  received  a  license  to  preaob, 
and  became  obaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  1684, 
dean  of  tbe  college  of  Stoke  Glare  in  1585,  cbap- 
lain  to  King  Hemy  VIU.  in  1587,  master  of 
Corpns  Ohristi  college  in  1544,  vice-cbancellor 
of  Cambridge  universitj  in  1545,  and  dean  of 
Lincoln  in  1552.  Having  married  in  1547,  be 
was  deprived  upon  tbe  accession  of  Qneen 
Mary  ot  bis  offices,  as  like  many  of  tbe  dergy 
be  refused  to  part  witb  bis  wife.  During  tbe 
reign  of  Mary,  according  to  a  MS.  in  Corpus 
Cbristi  college :  *'  He  lurked  secretly  in  tbose 
years  witbin  tbe  bouse  of  one  of  bis  fHends, 
leading  a  poor  Ufe,  witbout  any  men^s  aid  or 
succor;  and  yet  so  well  contented  witb  bis 
lot,  tbat  in  tbat  pleasant  rest  and  leisure,  for 
bis  studies,  be  would  never,  in  respect  of  bim- 
£elf^  bave  desired  any  otber  kind  of  life,  tbe 
extreme  fear  of  danger  only  excepted.  And 
tberein  be  lived  as  all  good  men  tben  did.  His 
wife  be  would  not  be  divorced  from,  or  put 
ber  away  all  tbis  evil  time  (as  be  might,  if  be 
would,  in  tbose  days,  wbicb  so  rigorously  re- 
quired it),  being  a  woman  very  cbaste  and  of  a 
very  virtuous  behavior,  behaving  herself  witb 
aU  due  reverence  toward  ber  husband.^'  Part 
of  tbis  time  be  spent  in  translating  tbe  Psalms 
into  English  verse,  and  writing  a  treatise  en- 
titled "  A  Defence  of  Priests'  Marriages."  Upon 
tbe  acoesdon  of  Queen  Elizabeth  be  was  chosen 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  Dec  17, 
1559,  consecrated  in  Lambeth  chapel.  He  was 
now  at  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  completing  the  work 
of  the  reformation.  He  successfully  combated 
a  lingering  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  queen 
for  tbe  use  of  images,  filled  all  tbe  vacant  sees 
witb  men  of  decided  Protestant  opinions,  and 
strove  to  render  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  as  uniform  as  possible.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  having  founded 
several  schools,  and  made  many  valuable  pres- 
ents to  tbe  colleges  at  Cambridge,  beside  estab- 
lishing scholarships  and  fellowships.  He  was 
one  of  tiie  first  chosen  to  review  the  '^Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  and  a  revision  of  the 
**  Bisbops^  Bible"  was  made  in  great  part  under 
bis  inspection.  He  pubUshed  a  Saxon  homily 
on  the  sacraments,  and  caused  to  be  printed  the 
chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  and  Asser's 
"Life  of  King  Alfred." 

PARKER,  Nathan,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Reading,  Mass.,  June  5,  1782, 
died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  8, 1888.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  coUe^  in  1808,  and 
studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.  In  1805  be  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  South  cburdi  in  Ports- 
mouth on  Sept.  14,  1808,  which  office  be  re- 
tained through  life.    In  1625  be  received  the 


degree  of  D.D.  ftt)m  Bowdoin  college.  When 
the  division  of  the  Congregational  body  in 
New  England  into  two  parties  was  recognized, 
be  took  part  as  a  professed  Unitarian.  During 
his  life  ne  published  nothing  except  two  or 
three  occasional  sermons.  After  his  death  a 
volume  of  his  sermons  waspublisbed,  with  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  jr. 

PARKER,  Theodobe,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  scholar,  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  24,  1810,  died  in  Florence,  May  10,  1860. 
His  ancestors  were  all  farmers  or  mechanics, 
men  of  plain  sense,  and  a  practical  turn,  witb 
a  love  for  military  affairs.  John  Parker,  bis 
grandfather,  was  a  captain  of  militia  Just  before 
the  revolution,  and  commanded  bis  company 
on  Lexington  green,  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775.  The  "  queens-arm"  which  be  took 
from  a  British  straggler,  after  the  main  body 
of  tbe  troops  had  pushed  on  to  Concord,  was 
preserved  by  his  grandson,  and  left  by  will  to 
tbe  state  of  Massachusetts.  Theodore  learned 
to  work  on  tbe  farm  which  had  been  in  his 
family  for  150  years,  and  in  the  tool  shop; 
for  his  father  not  only  tilled  the  soil,  but 
bored  pumps,  made  and  repaired  wheels  and 
carts,  and  could  turn  his  band  to  almost  any 
job  of  carpentry.  In  the  winter  the  son 
went  to  the  district  schooL  At  the  age  of 
17  he  began  to  teach  school  in  the  winter 
months,  and  part  of  tbe  money  thus  gained 
he  laid  out  for  the  books  requisite  to  prepare 
for  an  advanced  class  in  Harvard  college.  He 
surprised  his  father  one  night  (Aug.  28,  1880) 
with  tbe  announcement  that  he  had  been  down 
to  Cambridge  and  had  entered  the  freshman 
class.  But  he  remuned  at  home,  working  on 
tbe  farm,  and  studying  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  college  programme,  compressing 
three  years  into  one,  and  going  down  to  Cam- 
bridge to  submit  to  tbe  regular  examinations. 
In  1831  be  was  teaching  a  private  class  in  Bos- 
ton. Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  and  metaphysics  filled  his  leisure.  In 
1882  he  took  an  empty  carriage  house  at  Water- 
town,  assisted  in  flooring  it  and  fitting  it  up 
witb  desks,  and  opened  a  private  school  with 
two  scboliurs,  one  of  whom  was  on  charity;  he 
soon  bad  over  50,  however.  For  their  benefit, 
and  for  bis  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Jews,  which  still  lies  in  manu- 
script. Here  he  remained  two  years,  pursuing 
the  study  of  languages  and  theology,  in  order  to 
enter  the  middle  class  at  tbe  divinity  school  in 
Cambridge  in  1884.  Syriac,  Arabic,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  were  here  added  to  bis  list  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem  Greek 
were  commenced.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "Scriptural  Interpreter,"  a  magazine 
conducted  by  members  of  tbe  school.  During 
tbe  autunm  and  winter  of  1886  be  preached  in 
various  pulpits  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  set- 
tled at  West  Roxbury  in  June,  1887.  Here  he 
slowly  formed  views  upon  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  tbe  Bible  which  were  not  in  har- 
mony wiUi  the  teachings  of  any  New  England 
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pulpit ;  and  he  was  already  the  subject  of  oriti- 
oism  among  his  Unitarian  brethren*  Bnt  the  dif- 
ference did  not  become  well  defined  and  pnbUc 
till  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford  at  South 
Boston^  May  19, 1841 ;  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Parker  preached  a  discourse  on  **  The  Transient 
and  Permanent  in  Ohristianity,^*  which  set  forth 
the  distinction  between  the  Ideological  forms 
and  the  essential  spirit  of  religion.  The  otjec- 
tionable  feature  was  the  assumption  of  the 
humanity  and  natural  inspiration  of  Christ; 
this  was  the  conmiencement  of  a  controvert, 
during  which  Mr.  Parker  developed  his  anti- 
supematuralism  in  various  writings  and  ser- 
mons. In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  delivered  in 
Boston  5  lectures,  which  formed  a  volume 
entitled  *'  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to 
Beligion,^'  published  in  the  sprmg  of  1842. 
He  delivered  6  "  Sermons  for  the  Times"  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1842.  Somewhat  overworked  and 
harassed  by  the  position  of  antagonism  in 
which  his  views  had  placed  him,  he  went  to 
Europe  in  Sept.  1848,  and  travelled  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  till  his  return  in 
the  summer  of  1844.  The  controversy  was 
renewed  on  occasion  of  his  exchanging  pulpits 
with  some  of  the  more  liberal  Unitarian  preach- 
ers; and  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  numerous 
friends  in  Boston,  he  began  to  preach  at  the 
Melodeon,  Feb.  16,  1845,  and  was  installed 
there  over  a  newly  organized  parish,  styled  the 
twenty-eighth  Congregational  society,  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  Up  to  this  time,  beside  the 
writings  above  mentioned,  his  more  notable 
productions  were  articles  in  the  "Dial"  upon 
German  literature,  St.  Bernard,  Pharisaism, 
Strauss,  review  of  tlie  HoUis  street  council,  and 
an  article  in  the  **  Boston  Quarterly  Review" 
upon  Palfrey^s  **  Academical  Lectures."  He 
had  also  written  articles  for  the  "Christian 
Begister"  and  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and 
"  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Writing,"  which 
is  still  unprinted.  ^  translation  of  De 
Wette's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament," 
upon  which  he  had  been  laboring  for  some 
time  previous  to  1887,  and  to  which  he  add- 
ed original  matter  of  his  own,  appeared  in 
1848,  before  his  departure  for  Europe.  Other 
translations,  from  Ammon,  Eichhom,  and  Ge- 
senius,  seem  to  have  been  preparatory  to  that 
important  work.  In  Dec.  184y,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarter- 
ly," mainly  under  his  editorial  care,  a  review  in 
politics  and  theology.  He  conducted  this  dur- 
ing its  life  of  8  years,  contributing  many  arti- 
cles, the  principal  of  which  are:  "B.W.  Emer- 
son," "  Dr.  William  E.  Channing,"  "  Mr.  Pres- 
eott  as  a  Historian,"  and  "The  Political  Des- 
tination of  America."  Though  hb  labors  as  a 
preacher  were  very  great,  he  engaged  actively 
m  lecturing,  and  travelled  east  and  west,  never 
without  a  carpet  bag  full  of  books,  which  he 
studied  in  the  railroad  cars.  The  invitations 
to  lecture  in  every  part  of  the  North  became 
at  length  so  numerous  that  to  save  trouble  he 


used  printed  oireulart  of  Ttftwal  B*  vi««^ 
ouslv  opposed  the  Mfixiran  war,  and  va»  «m 
of  the  earliest  advocates  ni  Xtmfmnmtm  mk 
anti-slavery,  writing  and  ■piiatiat  nack  kg 
the  latter  canse  esp^oially.  After  lb* 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  1660^  b* 
widely  known,  by  q>e6ch  and  aci»  9m  mm  w^ 
compromising  opponent.  Every  cane  ti  ■!* 
tempted  renoution  in  Boston  eMli1<<l  Us  fm- 
Bonal  activity;  and  his  sympaibj  was  no  ] 
inent  at  the  time  of  the  reoditioa  ti  . 
Bums  (May  24  to  June  8, 18&4X  an  to  ] 
his  indictment  in  the  U.  8.  drcv ' 
resisting  an  ofiSoer  of  the  United  Slalna  fe  ks 
attempt  to  execute  prneeM,  This  was  kenrf 
upon  a  speech  whiiJi  he  defivend  aa  JtmaA 
hall  before  an  anti-rendition  mftfaig;  in  i  ~  ' 
he  was  misunderstood  to  adroonte  a 
rescue  of  Anthony  Bnma.  Th% 
was  quashed  by  a  decision  baaed 
nicality;  but  Mr.  Parker  bnd 
elaborate  defence,  which  he  printttd.  '  In  Sm, 
1852,  his  congregation  oooraied  §at  tW  ios 
time  the  great  music  hall  in  wwtnn,  vUcfcm 
crowded  every  Sunday,  the  Inrm  i  iingi  n,i*t"n 
being  reinforced  by  strangers  ntiin  wwj  fvi 
of  the  country,  attracted  by  hia  fnase.  He  to 
now  often  ill,  and  compelled  £or  a  wldla  toeasM 
preaching  and  writing;  but  liia  penii 
carried  Mm  through  tiH  Jan.  186A«  - 


attack  of  bleecUng  at  the  Innn  lM«ii|.hl  «»  a 
close  his  public  services  at  Xhm  BBnase 
On  Feb.  8  ne  sailed  for  8anU  Crnz,  wWn 
May  he  sent  a  letter  to  hia 
^^llieodore  Parker's  Ezperieoc*  aa  a 
ter."  From  that  ishuid  ne  sailed  to  : 
K>ent  some  time  in  Swttaerland,  i 
Some,  where  he  passed  the  winter  «f  Iflft. 
Setting  out  thence  in  April,  1860,  vi 
enfdebled,  he  reached  Florence  vitk  i 
where  he  died.  He  was  boned  in  tike  i 
teryoutilde  the  walls;  astt 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  i 
spot — ^A  statement  or  scheme  of  fata 
may  be  drawn  up  as  foUowa.  God  is  i 
wise  and  good,  miperaonal  btpanaa  Bot  eB»- 
prehenmble  in  any  human  oonceptkm.  bm  mm- 
sonal  because  oontaining  all  his  attiiVluM  a 
unity  of  will  and  oasenee.  He  ia  immaK^  fe 
nature  and  man  through  premediratedls  pi  art 
ural  and  spiritoial,  working  in  1ot«  and  mmm 
in  wrath,  comprising  all  eiil  in  the  focd  tiVm 

ulterior  designs,  yet  inquiring  man  wr*^ * 

sense  and  urging  him  to  embraee  ^ 
The  sentiment  of  religion  belonga  hj  i 
to  every  human  soul,  who  is  ieec|itl*<e  ef  n^ 
gious  and  moral  truth  by  £reet  aonriskm^ 
m>m  God  according  to  the  qnaality  ef  bate 
and  the  quantity  of  obedience.  ETsy  knsd  m 
truth,  all  art  and  sdenoe,  are  Ptw— arfly  Bii^ 
ished  by  an  immanent  God,  and  aa  iB*i^^ 
ability  everywhere  holda  the  devil mana  te* 
to  the  perfect  and  unchangeable  i 
Bible  contains  various  phaaea  of  tbe  i 
religious  growth  of  the  human 
like  other  histories  with  the]  ' 
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half  ednoated  people,  and  with  their  love  for 
the  marvellonfl,  ana  to  be  read  and  oritioized  on 
the  natural  ground  of  other  histories.    The  ab- 
solate  religion  of  which  the  human  sonl  is  made 
capable  was  perfectly  set  forth  in  Jesns,  but 
mixed  with  local  elements  of  time  and  race. 
The  absolutely  intuitive  in  man  can  recognize 
the  absolute  truths  of  the  intuitions  of  Jesus, 
who  was  like  all  men  directly  inspired  by  the 
Father,  and  can  separate  them  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  time  and  the  traditions  which  pad- 
nallj  clothed  them  in  a  supernatural  dress. 
A  miracle  is  not  an  a  priori  impossibility,  be- 
cause God  has  infimte  power ;  but  the  account 
of  one  is  a  subject  for  criticism,  and  depends 
npon  evidence.    The  evidence  for  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  other  mir- 
acles in  ancient  and  mediieval  history,  and  for 
those  of  modem  spiritualism,  lb  very  defective; 
and  if  they  could  all  be  substantiated,  no  vital 
connection  could  be  detected  between  them 
and  spiritual  truths,  which  come  by  intuition 
and  appeal  directly^  to  the  same.    The  truths 
of  religion,  in  coming  through  this  intuitive 
ability,  are  compelled  to  take  the  investiture 
which  the  mind  can  furnish,  ^oranoe  smoth- 
ers and  dislocates  the  ray.   Different  races  give 
the  truth  different  expressions.    Knowledge 
and  culture  simplify  the  theological  statements 
of  spiritual  things,  and  man  tends  to  put  the 
transitory  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  eternal,  to 
reject  doctrines  concerning  God  and  human 
nature  which  reflect  his  own  passions  and 
cramp  his  own  spiritual  liberty.    He  then  sees 
that  the  truth  of  which  he  is  capable  would 
become  superior  to  moral  infirmity  as  well  as 
to  defective  mental  expression,  and  would  en- 
list his  will  to  uphold  the  absolute  simplicity  of 
the  moral  law,  to  make  him  love  purity,  peace, 
and  charity,  to  abhor  slavery,  and  to  take  pity 
upon  all  the  unfortunate.    The  true  church  is 
a  paternal  cooperation  of  all  believers  in  man^s 
capacity  for  holiness  and  his  equality  of  rights, 
to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  organize 
in  practical  effect  the  great  principle  of  love  to 
God  and  to  man. — ^Mr.  Parker's  printed  works 
are:  ** Miscellaneous  Writings''  (12mo.,  Boston, 
1843);  "  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to 
Beligion"  (1849);  **  Occasional  Sermons  and 
Speeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1852) ;  **  Ten  Sermons 
on  Religion"  (1853) ;   "  Sermons  on  Theism, 
Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology"  (1858} ; 
"  Additional  Speeches,  Addresses,"  ^.  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1855) ;  "  Trial  of  Theodore  Parker,  for 
the  '  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  in  FaneuU  Hall 
against  Kidnapping' "  (1855) :  "  Two  Christmas 
Oelebrations ;"  and  "Expenence  as  a  Minis- 
ter" (1859).    In  addition  to  these,  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  procure, 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  an  account  of  the 
development  of  religion  through  all  nations,  lies 
in  a  fragmentary  condition.     His  library  of 
more  than  18,000  volumes  he  bequeathed  to 
the  free  library  of  Boston. 

PAREMAN,  Frakois,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Boston,  Sept  16, 1828.    He  was  grad- 


nated  at  Harvard  college  in  1844,  visited  Europe, 
and  in  1846  made  a  journey  across  the  prairies 
and  explored  the  Bocky  mountidns.  An  ac- 
count of  this  expedition  was  given  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  **  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
which  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  California  and  Oregon  Twul" 
(New  York,  1849).  His  next  production  was 
a  "  HistoiT  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and 
the  War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  against 
the  EngHsh  Colonies  after  the  Conquest  of 
Canada"  (Boston,  1851).  Mr.  Parkman  has 
been  for  several  years  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  power  in  America,  and 
has  pursued  his  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  which  renders  him 
often  whollv  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  of  a 
very  painfm  disorder  of  the  brain. 

PARLATOBE,  Fiuppo,  an  Italian  botanist, 
bom  in  Palermo,  Aug.  8, 1816.  He  received  a 
medical  education  at  the  university  of  Palermo, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1884,  and  in  1887 

Sublished  a  treatise  on  the  cholera.  Leaviog 
icily  in  1840,  he  made  an  extennve  tour  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  published  in  Paris 
severiU  botanical  works,  including  his  Plantm 
2TowB  and  "  Observations  on  some  new  Plants 
of  Italy."  In  1841  he  read  important  memohn 
on  organography,  vegetable  morphology,  and 
other  botanical  subjects  previously  n^ected 
by  Italian  naturalists,  before  a  scientinc  con- 
gress at  Florence,  and  by  his  efforts  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  establishment  in  that  city  of 
a  herbarium  of  all  known  plants,  of  which, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Humboldt,  he  was 
appointed  the  curator.  At  the  same  time  a  pro- 
fessorship of  botany  which  had  been  for  many 
years  unfilled  was  revived  for  his  benefit.  In 
1848  he  published  at  Florence  his  '^  Compara- 
tive Botany,"  and  soon  after  *^  Researches  on 
the  Structure  of  Aquatic  Plants."  Subsequentiy 
he  undertook  a  scientific  tour  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, i>enetrating  as  far  as  Lapland,  where  he 
made  careftd  observations  of  the  limits  of  vege- 
tation, as  he  had  previously  done  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
His  '^Journey  to  the  Great  Saint  Bernard'* 
(Florence,  1849),  and  "  Journey  to  the  North 
of  Europe"  (1854),  giving  the  results  of  these 
explorations,  are  preliminary  to  a  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  botanical  geography  of  the 
globe,  on  which  he  has  for  years  be^  engaged. 
PABLIAMENT  (low  Lat  parlamentum  ;  Fr. 
parlemmt^  trom  parler^  "  to  speak"),  originally 
a  meeting  or  assembly  for  oonference  or  delib- 
eration; afterward  applied  in  France  to  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  courts,  and  in  England  to  the  legis- 
lature of  tiie  kingdom.  The  word,  or  one  very 
Uke  it,  was  long  in  use  in  France,  and  was  first 
applied  thereto  general  assemblies  in  the  time 
of  Louis  Vn.,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  in 
the  statutes  of  England  occurs  in  the  preamble  to 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  1272.  Many  writers 
have  asserted  the  identity  of  the  modem  par- 
liament with  the  general  councils  of  the  Saxons, 
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with  their  miehsl^emots  or  great  meeting,  or 
their  mtenchgemote  or  meeting  of  the  wise 
men;  and  also  with  the  commune  consilium 
and  maanum  eon^iUum  of  later  times.  It  is 
indeed  mdispntable,  as  Blaokstone  says,  that 
general  councils  are  coeval  with  the  langdom 
itself;  bat  that  those  of  early  times  bore  any- 
essential  resemblance  to  the  present  parliament 
is  far  from  certain.  Particularly,  it  has  been 
observed  by  intelligent  authority,  has  antiqua- 
rian research  failed  to  find  in  the  general  as- 
semblies of  elder  times  the  royal  summoning, 
the  hereditary  principle  of  the  upper  house,  and 
the  representative  prmciple  of  the  lower,  which 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  it  now  exists.  But  we  may  probably 
with  safety  assume  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  existed  early  in  the  14th 
century.  In  Magna  Oharta,  King  John  prom- 
ises to  summon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, earls,  and  greater  barons  personally,  and 
all  other  tenants  in  chief  tinaer  the  crown 
by  the  sheriffs  and  bailifb ;  and  there  are 
still  extant  writs  of  the  date  of  1266,  sum- 
moning **  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses'*  to 
parliament  A  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  (1^22)  declares  that  certain  mat- 
ters shall  be  established  in  parliament  **  by  the 
king  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  as 
has  before  been  accustomed ;"  and  it  is  of  this 
statute  that  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  it  not 
only  establishes  the  present  structure  of  parlia- 
ment, but  recognizes  it  as  already  standing  upon 
a  custom  of  some  length  of  time. — ^The  imperial 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  €h*eat 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  composed  of  the  crown 
and  the  three  estates  of  tne  realm,  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  convoke, 
continue,  or  dissolve  it.  Formerly  it  was  the 
theory  of  the  English  constitutional  law,  that  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  these  respects  was  meas- 
nred  only  by  its  pleasure;  that  the  sovereign 
might  omit  during  his  whole  rei^  to  call  a  par- 
liament; or  if  he  called  one,  might  keep  it  un- 
dissolved for  the  same  i>eriod.  But  now,  on  the 
authori^  of  statute  and  otherwise,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  no  parliament  can  last  longer  than 
7  years;  and  that  writs  for  summoning  a  new 
parliament  shall  issue  within  8  years  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  one.  In  practice,  par- 
liaments assemble  annually,  and  must  continue 
to  do  BO,  while  the  legislation  for  the  army, 
the  judiciary,  and  the  whole  service  of  the 
kingdom  has  validity  and  makes  appropria- 
tions for  only  a  twelvemonth.  Among  the 
other  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
as  a  branch  of  parliament,  are  its  negative  upon 
the  choice  of  a  speaker  by  the  commons,  and 
upon  bills  passed  by  both  houses.  But  neither 
of  these  prerogatives  could  now  with  safety  be 
arbitrarily  asserted  by  the  sovereign. — ^The 
house  of  lords  possesses  peculiar  and  exclusive 
Judicial  authority,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
as  the  final  court  of  appeals  and  errors,  upon 


writs  from  all  the  higher  oonrta  of  reeori  Ift  Ike 
oountry.  (See  Lords,  Horss  or.)  The  lov^t 
branch  of  parliament,  the  third  istle  ia  £|^ 
nity,  but  m  fact  the  fbremoet  in  ~ 
power,  is  the  commons;  or^  to  use  Xhm 
which  suggests  the  oompodtkm  of  tfab  he 
the  knights,  eitizena,  and  bnrgcaeea.  TW 
and  increase  of  the  power  oif  the  eo«H 
offers  a  subject  of  most  interestiii^  rtBdy. 
historical  details,  however,  we  eaii  enter  * 
no  ftirther  than  to  note  thoee  epodM 
more  immediately  explain  the  eoostitntiaa  «f 
this  branch.  We  have  seen  that  the  inC  ciiv 
intimation  of  two  branehee  of  iiail'MiiBl  fMC 
then  necessarily  sitting  aeparatCk  bowiwi  Ip 
afforded  by  Magna  Charta.  The  great  rfcf 
provides  a  mode  of  summons  aeconfiag  to  rmk. 
The  greater  barons  were  to  be  faftdiridnally  dmi 
by  special  writs,  while  the  other  teaanta  iMomti^ 
were  to  be  called  by  general  amnmoaa.  iW 
is  to  say,  with  regsird  to  the  Ibrmer  of  ^ktm 
classes  an  individual  and  abaohite  riiebt  tmmm 
to  be  conceded;  while  with  regard  to  c^  te- 
ter,  those  were  oonMered  to  bo  eiiliiW  mi, 
summoned  whom  the  general  body  sbevU  •»> 
lect  as  their  representativea.  Thus  thtas  adb* 
nor  landed  proprietors,  or  leaser  b«roiia  as  Acy 
have  been  called,  ceasing  gradually  to  be  r»> 
ffarded  as  peers,  were  allowed  and  sobmobs 
directed  to  be  summoned  as  kni^ts  of  aUna 
(Gradually,  too,  their  privileffe  dimiBkifeed,  ta 
thev  lost  altogether  the  rig^t  of  ihtnif  widk 
their  superiors;  and,  merging  in  tho  eoa^Km- 
alty,  they  came  in  time  to  form  with  the  rtftv- 
sentiatives  of  cities  and  borongha  the  k^rv 
house.  The  union  of  theee  three  daases  im  «■• 
assembly  is  probably  ridbtly  fixed  at  tbo  cfaaa 
of  the  18th  century.  i>uring  the  Tci^Bs  <f 
the  first  three  Edwards,  the  power  «f  tbm 
commons  was  materially  enlarged,  aad  Jr^Jv 
established ;  and  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
Mr.  Hallam  refers  the  foundation  of  the  yfi^ 
ciple,  that  the  assent  of  the  two 
necessary  to  every  legidative  aeC  B< 
ing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  upper  hooae,  i 
its  opportunities  for  defeatmg  the  ngte  «f 


the  commons,  the  principle  was  for  a  loagij— 
not  carried  out.    In  the  reign  of  HcsryvL  ii 


first  became  true  in  fsct,  as  u  had  Umtg  \ 
the  theory  of  the  govemroeait,  thai  ^tke  law 
of  the  land  is  made  in  parHament  by  tW  kiag 
and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  aDd  aiB  Aa 
commonalty  of  the  reafan.**— It  ia  the  < 
right  of  the  commons  to  originate  dU  btHs  ^ 
either  directly  or  by  conatractioii  Impoat  m^ 
burden  or  charge  on  the  people;  and  iktm 
bills  include  not  only  those  whidi  proftts  a^ 
plies  for  the  general  adminisdratiofi  of  tW  ft^ 
emment,  but  also  all  those  wiiidi  rfwiUwfi^ 
a  tax  upon  the  public  for  any  purpoea  or  m  «y 
mode.  Hence,  all  bills  for  *wVwiy  roaA»  m 
canals  or  building  bridges,  paving  aad  ^mSktrng 
acts,  and  any  others  which  propose  the  celhr- 
tion  of  tolls  or  the  impoeitkm  or  rates  or  dads 
upon  the  subject,  must  originate  In  the  rtm- 
mona.    All  other  bills  of  whateTei 
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»riginato  in  either  house   indifferently.     In 
>ractice,  each  house  appropriates  to  itself  pe- 
culiar cognizance  of  those  matters  of  which, 
Tom  its  experience  and  constitution,  it  is  the 
nost   competent  jadge.     Bills,  for  example, 
nrhioli  concern  the  settlement  of  peerages  bo- 
^n  naturally  with  the  lords;  while  bills  for 
regnlating  elections  originate  as  naturally  with 
the  commons.    The  commons  have  not  final 
api>ellate  jurisdiction  like  the  lords;  yet  in 
oertain  cases  they  exercise  iudicial  factions, 
and  when  proceeding  in  such  cases  they  are  a 
court  of  record,  and  their  Journals  bear  the 
credit  of  public  records.    Examples  of  these 
f  onotionB  are  the  consideration  of  cases  of  con- 
tested elections  and  returns,  and  the  hearing 
and  punishing  of  contempts.    Acting  in  con- 
currence with  the  lords,  they  exercise  higher 
powers  of  judicature,  as  in  matters  of  atUdn- 
der  and  pardon,  and  until  lately  of  divorce. 
The  bouse  of  commons  consists  at  present  of 
654  members.    Of  these  England  and  Wales 
send  from  counties  159,  from  die  universities  4, 
and  from  the  towns  888.    Of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, 80  come  from  counties  and  28  from  towns. 
Ireland  returns  64  members  for  counties,  89  for 
towns,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Dublin.    The 
religious  disqualifications  which  formerly  ex- 
cluded some  persons  from  parliament  were  re- 
moved, partly  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  in 
1828,  and  partly  by  the  Catholic  emancipation 
act  of  1829.    Untd  1858  Jews  were  shut  out 
frcm  both  houses  of  parliament  by  that  clause, 
to  which  they  could  not  conform,  which  re- 
quired the  oaths  to  be  taken  "  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Ohristian.^*    This  disabling  clause  has  not 
been  stricken  from  the  formulas  of  the  oatha 
but  in  the  year  just  named  a  statute  was  passed 
which  permits  either  house  to  dispense  with  it 
at  its  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  them. 
No  peer  of  parliament  is  eligible  to  the  com- 
mons ;  yet  auy  Irish  peer,  not  of  the  number 
of  the  28  representatives,  may  sit  in  the  lower 
house.    This  rule  is  however  not  true  of  the 
same  class  of  Scottish  peers.    No  i>erson  offi- 
cially employed  about  duties  or  taxes  created 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  treas- 
ury), no  officer  of  exoise,  customs,  stamps,  ^^, 
no  pensioner  of  the  crown,  no  contractor  with 
government,  no  judge  of  the  king^s  bench, 
common  pleas,  or  exchequer,  no  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor  (it  is  otherwise  wiUi  the  master 
of  the  rolls),  and  no  police  justice  of  London 
is  eligible ;  and  hj  statute  6  Anne,  c  27,  it  is 
provided  that  no  person  holding  any  new  office 
under  the  crown  created  since  1705  is  eligible. . 
But  if  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
accept  any  office  of  profit  under  the  crown 
while  he  is  a  member,  nis  seat  becomes  vacant, 
but  he  may  be  again  elected.    The  house  of 
commons  has  given  various  constructions  of 
this  statute,  and  expressly  excepted  from  it  a 
large  number  of  offices.    The  cler^  of  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  are  meligible. 
Sheriffs  of  counties,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  of  - 
boroughs,  as  returning  officers,  are  also  inca- 


pacitated. Mnisters  of  the  crown,  however, 
are  required  to  hold  seats  in  one  house  or  the 
other ;  and  members  of  the  lower  house,  on 
receiving  a  cabinet  appointment,  resign  tbeir 
seats  and  appeal  to  Uieir  constituents  for  re- 
election, as  an  indication  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry. — ^UntU  it  was  remodelled  80  years 
ago  by  the  reform  act,  the  parliamentary  fran- 
cnise  remained  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  stat- 
utes of  the  time  of  Henry  YL  It  had  been 
narrowly  restricted  by  these  statutes,  both 
in  the  counties  and  in  the  boroughs,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  change  haa  long  been 
insisted  on.  The  tory  ministry  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  in  1880  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  determined  opposidon  of  the  premier 
to  any  change  in  the  representation  and  suf- 
frage, and  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  headed 
by  Earl  Grey,  who  had  been  the  steady  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform  for  40  years,  and 
who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whig  aris- 
tocracy. The  first  reform  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons,  March  1,  1831,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  was  carried  on  Uie  2d 
reading  after  great  debates,  by  a  vote  of  302 
to  801.  Subsequently  ministers  were  defeated 
on  several  questions,  and  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, April  22.  The  new  house  of  commons 
was  chosen  under  great  popular  excitement,  and 
in  a  full  house  tne  mmisterial  migority  was 
about  130.  Another  reform  bill  was  brought 
forward,  and  after  a  discussion  of  many  weeks 
was  passed,  845  to  286.  The  house  of  lords 
threw  out  the  bill  by  41  majority.  This  caused 
great  indignation.  Immense  popular  meetings 
were  held,  and  there  were  riots  at  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, and  Bristol,  that  at  Bristol  being  of  an 
alarming  character.  On  Dec.  12  a  3d  reform 
bill  was  brought  forward,  which  passed  to  a  2d 
reading  by  162  m^ority.  The  lords  passed  it 
to  a  2d  reading  by  9  minority,  April  14,  1882 ; 
but  on  May  7,  in  committee,  they  defeated  the 
ministry  by  a  majority  of  85.  llie  court,  from 
the  oueen  downward,  was  almost  entirely  op- 
posed to  reform,  and  the  king's  mind  had  be^ 
acted  on  by  most  persons  who  surrounded  him 
adversely  to  the  popular  cause.  He  had  been 
averse  to  the  creation  of  peers,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  peers  should  allow  the 
bill  to  pass.  This  unaerstanding  having  been 
departed  from,  the  ministry  demanded  a  crea- 
tion of  peers  from  the  king.  He  refused, 
and  they  resigned.  Wellington  undertook  to 
form  a  government,  but  the  nouse  of  commons 
set  itself  in  resolute  oppositicm  to  the  duke,  and 
advised  the  king  to  create  as  many  peers  as 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  the  bill  through 
the  upper  house.  On  May  15  the  whigs  an- 
nounced their  return  to  power,  and  in  June  the 
lords  passed  the  reform  biU.  This  bill  gave 
159  members  to  the  counties,  the  constituencies 
being  82,  whereas  they  had  before  been  but 
52,  returning  94  members.  Fifty-six  boroughs 
that  had  returned  111  members  were  extin- 
guished ;  80  others  lost  one  member  each ;  and 
2  united  boroughs  that  had  sent  4  members 
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were  redaced  to  3.    As  there  was  no  reduction 
of  the  numbers  of  the  lower  house  made,  this 
left  148  members  to  be  disposed  of,  65  of  whom 
were  given  to  counties,  22  to  the  metropolitan 
districts  and  other  boroughs  with  populations 
'of  25,000  and  upward,  and  21  to  boroughs 
having  12,000  inhabitants  and  upward,    liew 
and  great  constituencies  were  created  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.    Numerous  improvements  in 
elections  were   provided.     Inhabitancy  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  borough  franchise.    Un- 
der certain  regulations,  occupants  of  houses  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £10  became  electors.    The 
county  franchise  was  extended  to  copyholders 
and  leaseholders,  and  under  some  circumstances 
to  occupiers  to  the  value  of  40f.,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  monopoly  of  the  freeholders,  who  were 
not  allowed  to  vote  for  both  county  and  bor- 
ough.   The  Chandos  clause — so  called  fh)m  its 
mover,  the  marquis  of  Chandos,  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham — provided  that  ten- 
ants at  will  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  should 
have  the  county  franchise.    This  last  provision, 
and  the  great  extension  of  county  representa- 
tion, went  far  to  justify  the  declaration  attrib- 
uted to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  that  the 
reform  act  was  ^'  the  most  aristocratic  measure 
that  ever  passed  the  house  of  commons." — Scot- 
land while  an  independent  kingdom  had  a  par- 
liament, dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  18th 
century,  and  very  similar  at  first  to  that  of 
England,  but  never  like  the  English  divided 
into  two  houses.    It  comprised  the  high  eccle- 
siastics, the  great  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  counties  and  of  the 
citizens  of  the  royal  burghs,  who  all  sat  in  one 
haU.    The  functions  of  a  house  of  lords  or 
higher  house  were  performed  in  some  degree 
by  a  committee  called  *^  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles," consisting  latterly  of  82  members,  who 
did  all  the  work  of  parliament,  the  house  doing 
scarcely  more  than  to  pass  the  acts  proposed  by 
the  committee.    The  Scottish  parUament  was 
Abolished  by  the  legislative  umon  of  Scotland 
with  England  in  1707. — ^In  Ireland  a  parlia- 
ment was  formed  by  the  English  settlers  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  whole  island  was 
represented.    The  Irish  parliament,  however, 
was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  England 
until  1788,  when  its   exclusive  authority  in 
matters  of  legislation  and  Judicature  for  Ireland 
was  formally  admitted.    Its  brief  independence 
however,  and  its  existence,  terminated  in  1800 
by  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain. — 
The  French  parliaments  were  supreme  courts 
of  law,  and  were  established  at  successive  pe- 
riods in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
The  most  ancient  and  important  of  these  bodies 
was  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Louis  VII.  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century.    It  was  at  first  a  court 
of  justice  which  accompanied  the  king  wher- 
ever he  went,  till  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  it  at 
Paris  by  an  ordinance  dated  March  28,  1802. 
The  other  parliaments  of  France  were  institut- 


ed in  the  following  order :  ToqIooml  1909 . 
Grenoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaux,  1463 ;  DQob,  147: . 
Aix,  1501;  Rouen,  1499  and  1015;  Bcun. 
1558;  Pan,  1620;  Metz,  1683;  BraancoM  (st 
first  at  Dole),  1676 ;  Douay  fat  first  ai  Toan^v  ^ 
1718.  The  chief  ofBceri  of  thcM  bo^&m  vera 
a  first  president  and  9  presidents  d  vMrfW;  m 
they  were  called  fh>m  the  shape  of  their  r^a. 
The  parliaments  received  appeals firam  xhm  l»v« 
tribunals,  and  had  iurisdiction  orcr  raaiii  re- 
lating to  peers,  bishops,  senMcbala,  chafCa^ 
commimities,  and  baiuwicka ;  and  tbey  rep^ 
tered  the  laws,  edicts,  and  ordiiiaac«»  w*. 
mulgated  by  the  king.  The  member*  vi  oos 
courts  were  at  first  appointed  by  tb*  trwx 
Francis  I.  introduced  the  practice  of  adSac 
seats  in  them,  and  they  continued  tbtoc^fera 
to  be  objects  of  purchase.  The  parlianctt  if 
Paris,  which  was  at  first  merely  Jiuficlal  k  m 
functions,  gradually  assumed  a  eooaidcnfc^ 
degree  of  political  power.  It  ft^o^ly  »> 
fused  to  register  laws  which  it  did  not  iif— a> 
and  held  sphited  contests  with  tb«  crwi  «s 
some  occasions.  The  king,  however,  h^  iW 
right  to  compel  it  to  register  hia  decrvas  t;  sp- 
pearing  in  person  in  the  court  and  crru  as 
order  to  register,  a  proceeding  whidCfrvK 
some  of  the  attendant  forma,  waa  cdQcd  WM- 
ing  a  bed  of  justice.  The  parfiament  of  IVs 
played  an  important  part  in  the  trouble*  oiikt 
Fronde  at  the  beginning  of  the  rtigm  of  I^as 
XIV.,  and  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rdfa  of 
his  successor.  It  waa  finally  aoppreeaed.  wak 
all  the  other  parliaments  of  Fraooei  by  *  daass 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  SepC  7^  ITM. 

PARMA,  DccHT  OF,  a  province  of  K,  Iti^, 
formerly  an  independent  state  with  rt^"^^ 
hereditary  sovereigns,  but  annexed  to  tW  ki^ 
dom  of  Sardinia  in  1860,  lying  bctweca  lat.  44' 
19'  and  45"^  8'  K.  and  long.  9*"  S3'  and  10*  4ir 
K,  bounded  K.  by  Lombatfdy,  from  vhick  it  ii 
divided  by  the  Po,  £.  by  the  dnchv  of  ¥iiiiM, 
8.  by  Carrara  and  the  province  or  Gcftoe^  ad 
W.  bv  the  provinces  of  Genoa  and  AlcaaiB^ia; 
length  fh)m  £.  to  W.  about  50  m^  hnakk 
from  40  to  50  m. ;  area,  2,401  sq.  m. ;  pepi  k 
1857,  499,885.  Ito  8.  frontier  extcnia  to  xhs 
Apennines,  whence  the  countrr  slopes  K.  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  thua 'belong  to  ^ 
extensive  valley  of  that  river.  It  ia  intcnac^ 
bv  several  offsets  of  the  Apenninca,  yiiaiar'n. 
bleak  and  rusged  summita,  some  of  wfak^  ei- 
ceed  6,000  feet  in  height,  Mmd  wham  Mm 
are  covered  with  foresta  of  cheataot,  oak.  «^ 
and  beech.  The  Tidone,  Trebbia,  Kvra.  Tjp^ 
Parma^  and  other  streams;  none  of  whick  ae 
navigable,  flow  toward  the  Po,  watosisif  t^ 
lower  regions,  which  are  fertile.  The  meae- 
tainous  districts  afford  their  ttiK«>»t»m«».  Vel  a 
scanty  supply  of  food ;  and  many  r (inaig—iT^ 
leave  their  homes  in  summer  to  seek  cvfAoy- 
ment  The  pasture  lands  are  extensile,  aai  «i- 
cellent  cattle  and  sheep  are  rabed. 

Produced  in  abundance,  and  h  in  falfcli  i 
wine,  fed  upon  the  acoma  in  the  foreats  4 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  are  of  fine  quality. 
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•rodaoed  in  oomparstiyeljr  BmaU  qaantities.  bat 
he  silk  manafaotiire  is  the  principal  brancn  of 
adustiy  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  mineral 
realth  of  the  country  consists  ohieflj  of  salt 
prings,  which  yield  annually  upward  of  12,800 
iwt.  of  salt.  Iron  is  worked  to  some  extent ; 
here  is  one  copper  mine^  and  marble,  alabaster, 
rystals,  and  htnographic  stones  are  obtained. 
The  facilities  of  communication  are  few,  the 
^o  being  in  fact  the  only  thoroughfare.  There 
ire  few  highways ;  the  roads  are  indifferent, 
ind  there  are  no  canals  except  for  irrifpation. — 
The  annexation  of  the  duchy  to  Sardinia  has 
lot  materially  altered  its  administratiTC  organ- 
zation.  It  is  divided  into  5  provinces,  each 
mder  a  goyemor  or  a  prefect,  viz.:  Parma, 
7al  di  Taro,  Piaoenza,  Borgo  Ban  Donino,  and 
iiUnigiana.  A  supreme  court  of  justice  sits  at 
?arma  and  a  court  of  appeals  at  Piacenza ;  88 
nferior  courts  are  distnbuted  among  the  other 
owns  and  villages.  The  code  promulgated  in 
i820  was  based  upon  the  Code  I/apoUon,  The 
iloman  Oathollc  is  the  established  religion,  but 
>ther  creeds  are  tolerated.  The  duchy  is  di- 
rided  into  8  bishoprics :  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
3orgo  San  Donino.  Primary  schools  afford 
p^uitous  instruction ;  collegiate  or  secondary 
iohools  are  estabUshed  in  several  towns,  while 
?arroa  and  Piacenza  have  each  a  superior 
icademy.  The  military  force  of  the  late  ducal 
^vemment  amounted  to  4,075  men,  which 
night  be  raised  to  over  6,000  in  time  of  war. 
rhe  public  revenue  amounted  to  9,971,685  lire^ 
md  the  expenditures  to  9,586,900  (about  $475,- 
KK)).  The  state  property  was  about  $1,500,- 
KK),  and  the  public  debt  $885,000.— Under  the 
Etonians,  who  subdued  it  in  184  B.  0.,  this 
»rritory  formed  part  of  Oisalpine  Gaul.  After 
.he  Ml  of  the  western  empire,  it  was  held  suc- 
cessively by  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Longobards,  and 
[Charlemagne,  who  granted  it  to  the  pope.  It 
>ecame  independent  during  the  wars  between 
;he  holy  see  and  the  German  empire,  and  after- 
ivard  passed  under  the  dominion  of  several 
ords,  until  in  1846  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^iscontis  of  Milan.  In  1511  the  congress  of 
tfantua  restored  it  to  Pope  Julius  II.  After 
>eing  for  a  while  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Francis  I.,  it  was  in  1545  bestowed  by  Pope 
Paul  nL  upon  his  natural  son  Pietro  Luigi 
^amese,  whose  successors  held  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piaoenza  until  1781,  when  the  male 
ine  became  extinct  Elizabeth  Famese,  the 
unbitious  queen  of  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  now 
>btained  the  duchies  for  ner  son  Don  Oarlos ; 
>ut  when  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
hey  were  annexed  to  Austria.  The  treaty  of 
yx  la  Ohapelle  in  1748  restored  them  to  Philip, 
he  2d  son  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  who  trans- 
nitted  them  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  In  1801, 
n  consequence  of  secret  treaties  with  Spain, 
hey  were  incorporated  with  France  and  formed 
he  department  of  the  Taro.  By  the  treaties 
»f  Paris  and  Vienna,  tho  duchies  of  Parma, 
i^acenza,  and  Guastalla  were  bestowed  upon 
liaria  Louisa,  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  who  gov- 


erned them  till  her  death  in  1847.  Parma  and 
Piacenza  then  devolved  upon  Charles  Louis, 
duke  of  Lucca.  This  prince  was  expelled  by 
the  insurrection  of  1848,  and  his  dommions  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but  the 
defeat  of  Charles  Albert  soon  restored  them  to 
the  honse  of  Lucca.  Charles  III.,  to  whom  his 
father  had  resigned  his  crown,  returned  in 
1849,  but  became  very  unpopular,  and  was 
assassinated  March  27, 1854,  by  some  unknown 
hand.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  proclaimed 
duke,  under  the  re^ncy  of  his  mother,  Louise 
Marie  Th6rdse  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  count 
de  Chambord.  The  administration  of  thb  prin- 
cess gave  some  satisfaction ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1859  she  had-to  leave  the  country 
with  her  son.  The  annexation  of  the  duchy 
to  Sardinia,  in  accordance  with  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  citizens,  was  proclaimed  by 
Victor  Emanuel,  March  18,  1860 ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  (March,  1861)  been  recognized  by  any 
foreign  power.^PASMA,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Parma,  12  m.  S.  from 
the  Po,  and  72  m.  S.  W.  from  Milan ;  pop.  in 
1857, 48,664.  It  is  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  waUs  and  ditches,  about  4  m.  in  circumference, 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  entered  by  5  gates. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  well  laid  out,  and  the 
old  Roman  Via  Emilia,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal avenue,  extends  across  the  city  in  an  E. 
and  W.  direction.  There  are  4  principal  squares, 
one  of  which,  the  Piazza  Grande,  is  remarkably 
handsome.    The  private  houses  are  generidly 

Slain.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  building,  partlv 
1  the  Romanesque  style  and  partly  GoUiic.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1106,  but  has  since  been 
several  times  repaired.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross  with  an  octagonal  cupola  in 
the  centre,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  fk-esco 
by  Correggio  representing  the  assumption  of 
the  Virffin.  It  also  contains  numerous  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  great  merit.  The  baptistery 
in  the  vicinity  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy :  it 
has  8  sides  externally  and  16  internally,  and  is 
built  of  Verona  marble  and  curiously  orna- 
mented with  bass-reliefs.  There  are  many 
other  churches,  some  of  which  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  several  nunner- 
ies and  monasteries.  The  ducal  or  Farnese  pal- 
ace, an  .immense  building,  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  a  museum  of  ^tiquities,  a  library  of 
100,000  volumes,  and  a  large  theatre.  Parma 
has  an  academy  attended  by  about  400  pupils, 
the  colleges  of  Maria  Luigia  and  St.  Orsola,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  and  several  inferior  schools. 
There  is  a  hospital  capable  of  accommodating 
500  patients,  foundling  and  lying-in  hospitals, 
infant  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  several  other 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  carpets, 
lace,  leather,  fringe,  paper,  earthenware,  hats, 
furniture,  carriages,  hardware,  cutlery,  glass. 

glue,  musical  instruments,  and  candles,  and 
iiere  are  dye  and  saltpetre  works.  The  tnide 
includes  some  of  the  articles  just  enumerated, 
together  with  grain,   wine,   and   provisions. 
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Parma  was  a  Roman  colony,  but  dnrin«  the 
triumvirate  it  became  almost  depopulated  and 
being  repeopled  bjr  Augustas  it  aasmnea  the 
name  of  Ck)lonia  Julia  Augusta. 

PARMA,  Albssakdbo  Fabnbss,  8d  duke  o^ 
an  Italian  soldier,  bom  in  1546,  died  Dec  8, 
1592.  He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ottavio  by- 
Margaret,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  educated  by  his  mother,  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Spain  in  early  youth. 
He  fought  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  in 
1571,  and  was  sent  in  1577  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  took  part  in 
the  victory  of  Gembloux,  won  by  Don  John 
of  Austria  over  the  Dutch.  He  succeeded  Don 
John  as  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
forced  the  Belgian  provinces  into  submission, 
successively  talung  Maestricht,  Breda,  Toumay 
Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp 
(1576-'88).  On  his  father's  death  in  1586,  he 
inherited  the  duchy,  but  did  not  even  visit  his 
dominions.  In  1588  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  armada  which  Philip  U.  of  Spain  sent 
against  England ;  but  being  shut  up  with  his 
army  in  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  flotilla,  he  was 
only  a  spectator  of  its  disastrous  failure.  In 
1590  he  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  relieved  the  rebellious  city 
or  Paris,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Henry 
lY.  In  1592  he  marched  into  Kormandy,  and 
obliged  Biron  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  one 
of  the  principal  cities  held  by  the  leaguers; 
but  he  received  here  a  wound  which  after- 
wiurd  proved  fatal.  Being  attacked  by  Henry 
rV.,  who  hemmed  in  his  army  between  the 
Seine  and  the  English  channel,  he  foiled  the 
efforts  of  his  opponent,  and  succeeded  in  land- 
ing his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  when  they  returned  to  the  Netherlands. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  far- 
ther than  Arras,  where  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  was  a  man  of  consummate  military  and 
diplomatic  genius.  A  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  him  by  John  of  Bologna  adorns  the  princi- 
,  pal  public  square  at  Piaoenza.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Portugal,  he  left  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ranu- 
zio,  was  his  successor. 

PARMENIDES^  Grecian  philosopher,  bom 
in  Elea  in  Italy  about  518  B.  C.  He  wfis  held 
in  such  esteem  there  tljat  the  citizens  every 
year  bound  their  magistrates  to  obey  the  laws 
which  he  had  enacted  for  them.  He  was  the 
instructor  of  Empedocles  and  Zeno.  He  went 
to  Athens  at  the  age  of  65,  and  Plato  called  him 
"Uie  great, '^  and  Aristotle  deemed  him  the 
chief  of  the  Eleatics.  His  philosophical  opin- 
ions (see  Eleatio  Sohool)  are  embodied  m  a 
hexameter  poem  "  On  Nature,'^  some  fragments 
of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
by  Karsten  in  the  Fhilo9ophorum  6nBeorum 
Veterum  Operum  Reliquim  (Amsterdam,  1885). 

PARMENIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  bom 
about  400,  killed  in  880  B.  0.  He  was  the 
favorite  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  used  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  only  general  he  had  found. 


He  defeated  the  lilyriana  ia  SM, 
Macedonian  influence  in  Eobo*  ia  %4%  wmi  i 
886  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Am.  Vka 
Alezandw  invaded  that  rqgioii  be  mm  ^lia 
second  in  command,  and  led  tb«  Ml  wt^  m 
the  battles  of  the  Granieoa,  Imqa,  tml  Axiu. 
"While  the  king  was  porsiiiDg  Dttrias  ia  iViia 
and  Hyrcania,  he  oomfUeted  tbe  «ib}«pc»a  ^ 
Media ;  but  in  the  nsean  tin»e  kk  warn 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  of  cam|dUii^ 
Alexander's  life,  and  wheo  poi  to  xJtm  i 
made  a  confeosion  which  implicated  lib  i 
Alexander  caused  the  Tetena  micnri  to  \m 
assassinated,  though  there  k  litUe  imtiahrnj 
that  he  was  guilty. 

PARMIGIANO,  or  PAmeiiuan^  m.  halm 
painter,  whose  real  name  waa  Fraaeaaee  M» 
zuoli,  bom  in  Parma,  Jan.  11, 160t.  died  iaCa- 
sal  Magffiore,  Aug.  24^  1640.  Ia  fas  14si  ymm 
he  produced  a  pictore  of  the  ""HajilMM  tf 
Chnst,"  exhibiting  a  remarkable  graca  U^hL 
Four  years  later,  while  aawrting  Cbrmpe  b 
his  labors  in  the  dinrch  of  8an  GioraBBi  a  IW> 
ma,  he  cultivated  the  manner  of  tliaft  mmmm\ 
but  he  was  in  no  respect  his  pQpQ,  hati^  mm 
much  ambition  to  become  the  hnitatiiri#  ly 
one.  In  his  20th  year  be  ivpatred  ta  Bea% 
where  the  poets  of  the  day,  in  tfae  WMaUk  ^ 
their  admiration,  declared  that  the  matk  «f 

Ri4>hael  had  faUen  apon  him.     n i  TIL 

Cardinal  Ippolito  de^  Medid,  and  othtn,  mm- 

Sloyed  him  extensively ;  and  far  a  aokfa  la^ 
ignora  Maria  BuflEalini.  he  painted  lus  mim- 
brated  *' Vision  of  6t  Jerome,^  aov  ia  te 
British  national  gallery.  It  ia  related  ite 
during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  < 
Bourbon,  the  pidnter  was  ao  abaorbad 
execution  of  this  picture  aa  to  lunra 
indifferent  to  the  scenes  of  rapine  tml  ^ 
enacting  around  him.  A  party  of 
who  surprised  him  in  his  itadio^  avad  kf  i 
beanty  of  the  mother  and  child,  reCa 
out  domg  him  any  ii^ory.  He  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  take  r^iua  ia 
where  his  best  works  were  prodaeed. 
these  were  the  Madtmma  ddla  tvaa,  ia  tka 
Dresden  gallery;  the  Madoima  dM €tlh ha^m. 
in  the  Rtti  palace;  and  the  fiunoas  ■lTM|ii—. 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna,  called  tW  Jiai* 
JVoryAmta,  which  Guide  prefiurad  to  t^  & 
Cecilia  of  Raphael  In  1681  Pana^MO  la^ 
turned  rich  and  celebrated  to  hia  aaisva  c^. 
and  was  commissioned  to  execata  a  mnm  k 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  Sta.  MviaddbStot- 
cata,  which  after  a  delay  of  aeveral  y^n  Is 
commenced,  but  never  f>p}<rf>f'd_  Amam  ^ 
figures  completed  ia  a  celebrated  one  of  Maai 
breaking  the  tables  of  the  law.  His  Mm* 
to  execute  these  frescoea  baa  bees 
to  an  indulgence  in  gambling  and « 
and  to  a  taste  for  alchemT.  He  vi 
thrown  into  prison  for  negieetiB^  to 
contract;  and  having  by  fresh  pnaaaw  a^ 
tained  his  freedom,  he  eac^>ed  into  the  aac^ 
boring  territory  of  Cremooai  vbexa  he  Aid  a 
few  months  later. 
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PARNASSUS,  in  ancient  ffeogri^bj,  a 
mountain  range  of  Greece  which  commences 
near  CEta  and  Corax^  and,  traversing  Doris  and 
Phocifl  in  a  S.  £.  direction,  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  gnlf.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the 
name  is  applied  onlj  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
range,  which  lies  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi  in 
Phocis,  and  culminates  in  Mounts  Hthorea  (now 
VeUtza)  and  Ljcorea  (now  Liakura).  Its  ajdes 
are  well  wooded  and  abound  in  caverns  and 
picturesque  ravines.  On  the  summit  snow  lies 
the  greater  part  of  the  jear.  In  anti^itj  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  sacred  character.  I)e]pbi 
at  its  foot  was  the  seat  of  a  fkmous  oracle  of 
Apollo.  The  god  himself  and  the  Muses  made 
the  mountain  their  favorite  haunt,  and  the 
latter  held  here  their  assemblies.  The  Castalian 
spring  in  which  the  Pythoness  used  to  bathe 
sprang  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  between  two 
of  the  summits.  The  Corycian  cave,  sacred 
to  Pan  and  the  Muses,  was  on  Mt.  Lycorea. 
Parnassus  was  also  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels  of  the 
Thyadcs.  * 

PARNELL,  Sib  Henbt  Bbookb.    See  Oon- 

GLBTON. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man and  poet,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679,  died  in 
Chester  in  Oct.  1718.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
commonwealth's  man  who  had  settled  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  Dublin  at  the  age  of 
13,  was  graduated  M.A.  in  1700,  took  holy 
orders  in  the  same  year,  and  was  created  arch- 
deacon of  Clogher  in  1705.  Ho  made  frequent 
visits  to  England,  staying  in  Ireland  in  fact 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  collect  his 
revenues,  or  wear  off  in  seclusion  the  fits  of 
spleen  to  which  he  was  frequently  subject 
"With  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay  he  was 
united  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Scriblerus  club.  He 
assisted  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and 
wrote  the  life  of  Homer  prefixed  to  the  Iliad, 
of  which  Pope  says :  *'  It  cost  me  more  pains 
in  the  correcting  than  the  writing  it  would 
have  done."  His  prose  style  in  fact  was  stiff 
and  incorrect,  and  his  only  considerable  com- 
position of  this  sort  except  the  life  of  Homer 
was  a  satire  on  Dennis  and  Theobcdd,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Life  of  Zoilus."  At  the  in- 
stance of  Swift,  Archbishop  King  gave  him  a 
Erebend  in  1713,  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
im  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  delightful  social 
qualities,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the 
victim  of  intemperance,  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  led  through  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
wife.  A  selection  from  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished by  Pone  in  1722,  and  a  supplementary 
volume,  whicn  added  nothing  to  Pamell^s  rep- 
utation, appeared  in  1758.  The  "  Allegory  on 
Man,"  "The  Hermit,"  "A  Fairy  Tale,  in  the 
ancient  English  Style,"  "  Hesiod,  or  the  Rise 
of  Women,"  and  a  translation  of  Homer's 
"  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  may  be  men* 
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Idoned  as  among  his  happiest  productions.  "  His 
praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "must  be  derived 
from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ;  in  his 
verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 
is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights 
though  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper, 
yet  every  thinir  seems  casual."  His  me  was 
written  by  Goldsmith. 

PARNY,  £vABisTE  Dtamk  Desfoboes,  che- 
valier de,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  St.  Paul, 
island  of  Bourbon,  Feb.  6,  1753,  died  near 
Paris,  Dec.  5,  1814.  He  went  to  France  to 
study  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  entering 
the  church,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  be- 
came a  soldier.  In  1778^  returning  to  his  na- 
tive island,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Creole 
lady,  Esther  de  Balf,  whom  he  afterw£^  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  £l^nore.  His  father 
opposed  the  marriage,  and  the  young  officer 
repaired  ai^ain  to  France,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1777  he  publbhedhis 
Voyage  enBourgogne,  a  lively  account  of  travel 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  semi-satirical  poem, 
ilpttre  aux  irmirgenU  de  Boston.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1778  by  his  first  collection  of  erotic 
poems,  which  were  republished  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  4th  book,  and  procured  him  from 
Voltaire  the  surname  of  the  "French  Tibul- 
lus."  In  1785  he  went  out  to  India  as  aide-de- 
camp to  M.  de  Souillac,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  the  French  posses- 
sions. Ketuming  w ith  despatches  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  he  retired  to  the  village  of 
Feuillancourt,  near  Paris,  where  he  occupied 
his  lebure  hours  with  writing  poems,  among 
which  were  Lei  fUurSj  La  jourrUe  ehampSlrCy 
and  Lee  douse  tableaux.  In  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  subordinate  office  in  the  depait- 
ment  of  public  instruction,  and  for  one  year 
held  the  post  of  administrator  of  the  thedtre  de$ 
arts,  now  the  grand  opera.  His  later  poems,  re- 
markable for  their  union  of  wit  and  obscenitr, 
are  not  worth  specifying,  though  Uiey  were  in 
accordance  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the  times. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy  in 
1803.  Fran^ais  de  Nantes  gave  him  an  office 
in  the  administration  of  the  droit*  reunie,  and 
Napoleon  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
8,000  francs.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris  (5  vols.  18mo.,  1808)  and  Brus- 
sels (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826). 

PARODY  (Gr.  9rapa»dta,  a  song  sung  beside, 
that  is,  with  certain  changes),  a  composition  in 
verse  or  prose,  designed  to  turn  into  ridicule  a 
serious  composition.  It  preserves  the  form  and 
style,  but  either  substitutes  for  the  original  an 
entirely  different  composition,  or  introduces 
changes  applying  it  to  some  inappropriate  sub- 
ject, or  alters  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  ludicrous  sense. 
The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  been  tho 
inventors  of  parody,  and  the  Batraehomyo- 
machia,  or  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
earliest  example  of  this  sort  of  composition. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Batra- 
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ehomyomaehia  b  of  more  recent  date,  and  the 
origin  of  parody  may  with  more  probability  be 
assigned  to  Archiloonns. 

PABOL  (Norman  Er.,  a  spoken  word),  as  an 
a^jectiye,  in  law,  bj  word  of  month,  not  writ- 
ten. This  word  has  an  important  meaning  in 
the  law  of  eyidence,  and  also  in  the  law  of  con- 
tracts. The  general  rule  in  eyidence  is,  that  a 
written  instrument  cannot  be  contradicted  or 
yaried  by  parol  eyidence,  but  may  be  explained. 
(See  EyiDENOE.)  In  contracts  the  common  law 
of  England  made  a  wide  and  strongly  marked 
distinction  between  specialties  and  simple  con- 
tracts. Specialties  are  either  sealed  instru- 
mentiL  all  of  which  in  law  are  deeds  (see  Seal), 
or  judgments  of  a  court  of  record  (see  Judo- 
mekt),  recognizances  and  statutes  staple.  Sim- 
ple contracts  are  all  those  which  are  not  con- 
tracts by  specialty.  By  specialty  contracts  is 
conmioidy  meant  contracts  under  seal ;  by  sim- 
ple contracts  are  meant  parol  contracts,  or  con- 
tracts by  word  only,  whether  that  be  written 
or  spoken.  In  a  few  instances  a  distinction  has 
been  taken  between  written  and  spoken  con- 
tracts, confining  the  term  parol  to  the  latter; 
but  it  is  well  established,  and  now  uniyersally 
conceded,  that  an  oral  contract  is  the  same 
thing  in  la^  as  a  written  but  unsealed  contract, 
differing  only  as  the  aboye  stated  rule  of  eyi- 
dence applies  to  the  proof  of  it,  or  as  there  may 
be  statutory  proyisionsn^n  any  special  matter, 
requiring  that  contracts  m  relation  to  it  should 
be  in  writing.  (See  Fbattds,  Statute  of.)  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Seal  that  a  yery  dif- 
ferent system  of  law  is  applied  to  instruments 
which  haye  seals  aflSbced  to  them. 

PABOLE,  in  military  law,  the  promise  of  a 

Erisoner  not  to  escape,  if  he  is  allowed  certain 
berties.  This  is  seldom  or  neyer  sanctioned 
by  an  oath,  but  is  a  parole  d'honneur;  and  it  is 
always  deemed  an  indelible  disgrace  if  this  word 
of  honor  is  yiolated. — ^Parole,  in  military  mat- 
ters, also  means  the  *'  word  "  or  sign  giyen  out 
by  the  commander  of  a  post,  eyery  day,  which 
word  being  communicated  to  the  guard,  and  to 
eyery  one  who  has  permission  to  go  in  or  out, 
or,  in  military  phras^to  pass  the  guard,  senres 
to  distinguish  him.  Wherefore  eyery  guard  of 
such  a  place  is  ordered  to  preyent,  by  arrest, 
or  if  need  be  by  death,  the  passing  of  his  post 
by  one  who  cannot  or  does  not  give  the  word 
for  the  day.  Sometimes  two  words  are  given, 
one  of  which  the  guard  utters,  and  the  o&er  is 
to  be  pronounced  by  one  who  would  pass  him. 
These  are  then  called  the  sign  and  countersign. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  simOar  arrange- 
ments are  often  made  at  the  door  of  a  room,  or 
the  entrance  of  any  place,  where  persons  are 
meeting  for  private  purposes  and  wish  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  interlopers. 

PAB0PAMT8AN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range 
of  mountains  traversing  Ai^ianistan  and  £. 
Persia,  called  sometimes  the  W.  Hindoo  Koosh 
or  the  Ghoor  mountains.  Beside  their  eastern 
connection  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  they  join 
on  the  west  the  Elbrooz  mountains.  From  north 


to  south  they  are  SOO  m.  in  laugth,  nA  ftiB 
eaat  to  west  850,  separating  the  deaot  i€T«ii 
fi'omthatofToorkistan.  OntlMeMtth«MM»> 
tains  are  precipitous  and  the  raUeya  iiiSTiB. 
but  toward  the  west  the  eteratksw  an  Uw 
and  the  valleys  wider.  In  no  plaoa  du  t^ 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetnal  mow.  TWt 
mountains  are  inhabitea  by  Taiiona  yammA 
tribes.  By  the  ancients  they  ir«re  caDei  Pv^- 
pamisus ;  but  not  being  known  until  ihm  m 
of  Alexander,  and  then  only  imperfectly,  tb« 
ideas  in  regard  to  than  were  exoee£agly  om- 

fiised.        

PABOQUET,  or  Pabbaxkkc^  tli*  r  mm  ■ 
name  of  many  old  world  mitoC*  of  tJbe  n^ 
family  pexounintB,  They  ul  lmT«  n  w^iAmw 
bill,  the  tail  long,  broad,  and  more  or  laMfiri 
uated,  with  the  ends  of  the  featbcrs  i 
and  the  tarsi  generally  hi^  and 
the  claws  nearly  stnoght,  ftw^Kifi^ 
walk  upon  the  gronnd  more  etuHr  thm.  Oa 
other  sub-famili^  In  the  AoetnJian  psm 
nymphieus  (WagL)  the  bill  is  etroofij  iVfifsni. 
tub  wings  and  tail  very  long,  t£«  S  tmMk 
fbathers  of  the  latter  prolonged  and  pc4t^ 
and  the  tarsi  stout.  The  crested 
(K  Notm  EoUandim,  WagL)  is  o#  en 
form,  though  of  a  grapsh  color,  viti 
sides  and  top  of  the  head  bright  ; 
reddish  orange  spot  below  tlie  eye,  an 
some  yellow  crest  like  that  of  the  ky>^ 
they  are  migratory,  at  dmea  coUectiniE  nlsip 
flodus,  and  much  upon  the  ground  pickim  ^ 
seeds  and  grains ;  they  breed  in  boke  b  g^ 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  water;  the  tmA 
depositing  5  or  6  eggeu — ^The  broed-tniM  Mr»> 
quets  {flatyeercui^\%,\  of  Anstrefie,  7cv 
Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  are  Tcrr  alapM; 
graceful,  and  lively  birds,  with  bnimtkmk 
powers  of  flight  and  climbing  and  more  Mtirirr 
upon  the  ground ;  the  bill  is  diort  and  tm^m, 
with  obtuse  tip  and  sides  very  alightiN^  if  M  a£ 
dentated ;  the  wings  moderate,  and  tbs  taZ 
broad  and  long.  They  are  nsnaUy  seen  m  fiocka 
upon  the  ground,  in  seardi  of  aeedsi  frwa^iai 
grain,  and  8(Hnetimes  do  mnch  damage  btlh  to 
tiie  newly  sown  and  ripening  maiaa  mA  y 
The  blue-cheeked  paroquet  (P. 
Lath.)  is  beantiftilly  cobred  with 
black,  and  blue,  the  first  prevailiB 
and  the  last  on  the  wings;  it  is  ^ 
fiimiliar,  and  often  destroctiye ;  mat  i 
are  captured  for  the  delicaoy  of  the  tetki  k  b 
often  kept  in  cages  for  its  beanty,  and  Is  ml 
unfrequently  carried  to  Europe,  b«t  its  |wwj 
of  imitation  are  very  small ;  the  total  IsnfA  i» 
about  16  inches,  of  whidi  the  tafl  b  one  keIC 
The  nonpareil  paroquet  (P.  ezMML  Skae  h 
one  of  the  handscHnest  c^  the  &mijy,  I 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast  eoaikt, 
zarine  blue,  throat  and  abdomen 
white,  back  undulated  with  hlarkirfi  \ 
lowi^  green,  and  tail  bine.  Move  tfam  M 
other  species  of  this  genus  are  described.— Iha 
ground  paroquet  {petopcru$^  Il%.>  b  the  miil 
terrestrial  of  the  fanuly,  as  evinced  ly  tfte 
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greater  elongation  of  the  tarsi  and  toes,  the 
Btraighter  claws,  and  the  less  depressed  and 
more  pointed  taiL  The  Pformosui  (Ulig.)  in- 
habits the  boshjT  districts  of  Australia;  it  is 
about  a  foot  long,  of  a  livel 7  green  color,  varied 
and  barred  with  black  and  jellow ;  it  lives  en- 
tirely upon  the  ground,  where  it  runs  with 
great  speed ;  it  is  very  finy,  and  never  takes  to 
ight  except  for  short  oistances;  its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  as  food ;  its  ^^  are  laid  on 
the  ground. — ^Among  the  handsomest  of  the 
snb-uunily  are  the  ringed  paroquets  (palcBor- 
nisy  Vig.),  which  have  a  snort  rounded  bill, 
sharp-pointed,  and  the  tail  long  and  graduated, 
the  2  middle  feathers  longest;  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  their  form,  their 
docility,  and  powers  of  imitation ;  most  of  the 
species  are  found  in  India  and  its  archipelago, 
and  may  be  known  by  the  ooUar-like  ring 
around  the  neck.  The  Alexandrine  paroquet 
(P.  Alexandria  Yig.)  was  so  named  from  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  one  brought  to  Eu- 
rope bv  Alexander  the  Great;  it  is  about  15 
inches  long,  green  above,  paler  or  yellower  be- 
low ;  across  each  shoulder  is  a  purplish  Ted 
Satch ;  a  black  band  from  the  lower  mandible 
escends  and  passes  backward  so  as  almost  to 
encircle  the  neck,  crowing  narrowest  behind, 
where  there  is  a  red  collar  becoming  narrowest 
in  front ;  the  bill  reddish.  This  biM  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  kept  it 
in  highly  ornamented  cages;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  Ovid  has  described 
it  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  elegies  (on  the 
death  of  Oorinna's  parrot).  A  nearly  allied 
species  is  the  rose-ringed  paroquet  (P.  torqua- 
tu$y  Vig.)}  15  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
about  10,  of  a  grass-green  color  with  a  rose- 
colored  ring  around  the  neck.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  other  species  in  India,  associating  in 
flocks,  and  often  doing  mischief  to  the  crops ; 
they  are  all  docile,  imitative,  and  handsome 
birds. — ^The  grass  paroquets  (melopnttacus^ 
Gould)  of  Australia  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  but  for  their 
pleasing  song;  the  bill  is  very  short  and  high, 
the  tail  graduated  and  cuneiform,  the  tarsi 
long,  and   the   toes   slender.    The  warbling 

garoquet  (if.  undulatus^  Gould)  is  about  7 
iches  long,  with  the  upper  parts  oil-green 
with  darker  undulations,  tne  lower  parts  yel- 
lowish green,  as  also  the  head  and  nape,  the 
latter  with  fine,  dark,  unduladng  lines;  an 
azure  blue  spot  on  each  cheek ;  the  tail  green, 
the  middle  feathers  tipped  with  azure,  and 
a  broad  yellow  band  across  it ;  the  bill  and 
legs  gray.  They  pass  most  of  their  time  on  the 
ground,  migrating  with  rapid  flight  firom  place 
to  place  in  large  flocks  in  search  of  grass  and 
other  seeds ;  during  the  heat  of  the  dav  they 
remain  concealed  among  the  leaves  of  lofty 
trees ;  they  are  often  kept  in  cages,  where  theh* 
beauty,  song,  and  gentle  and  loving  habits 
make  them  pleasing  pets.  Ih  the  alliedgenus 
nanodes  (Vig.  and  Horsf.)  or  euphema  (Wagl.), 
also  Australian,  are  about  half  a  dozen  elegant 


little  grass  paroquets,  with  habits  like  those  of 
the  preceding  genus.  One  of  the  handsomest 
is  the  blue-banded  paroquet  {N,  tmvstus^  Vig. 
and  Horsf.),  about  9i  inches  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  4 ;  the  prevaUing  colors  above  are  va- 
rious tints  of  green,  tinged  in  some  parts  with 
yeUow  and  gray,  the  frontal  band  azure  blue, 
the  under  parts  below  the  breast  rich  yellow, 
the  quills  black  margined  with  blue,  and  the 
tail  blue  and  yellow.  In  the  2^.  pulcheVm 
(Vig.  and  Horsf.\  the  upper  parts  are  green, 
the  wings  blue,  the  under  parts  and  the  outer 
tdl  feathers  yellow. — ^The  genus  Mthoglomu 
(Vig.  and  Horsf.),  which  seems  to  connect  this 
sub-family  i^ith  the  lories,  hence  called  "lori- 
keets,'' tiuces  the  place  in  Australia  of  the  In- 
dian lories,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiftal  of  the  parrot  family ;  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  plumage  is  green,  varied  however 
with  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow;  the  tail  is 
elongated  and  graduated,  and  the  wings  nar- 
row and  pointed ;  the  bill  is  slender  and  weak, 
but  arched  and  hooked;  the  tarsi  short  and 
robust  and  the  strong  and  broad  toes  armed 
with  sharp  claws ;  the  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  has 
near  the  tip  a  pencil  or  brush  of  hair-like 
bristles,  especially  adapted  for  procuring  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  which  forms  their  principal 
food ;  they  also  suck  the  juices  of  SOTt  fruits, 
but  do  not  attempt  the  hard  seeds  of  which 
most  parrots  are  fond.  The  blue-bellied  paro- 
quet (71  muUicoloTj  Vig.  and  Horsf)  is  about 
18  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  6 ;  the  head 
and  throat  are  bluish  purple,  with  a  nuchal 
collar  of  bright  green ;  breast  vermilion  red, 
pastdng  on  the  sides  into  rich  yellow ;  abdomen 
deep  purple  in  the  middle,  vermilion  tipped 
with  green  on  the  rides;  under  tail  coverts 
red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  under  wing  coverts 
red;  upper  parts  grass-green,  varied  with  ver- 
milion and  yeUow  on  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
tail  green  in  the  nuddle,  with  more  or  less 
yellow  on  the  sides.  They  live  in  large  flocks, 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  the 
newly  expanded  flowers  of  the  gum  trees  (tfiKki- 
^yp^ ;  they  are  sometimes  caged,  but  do  not 
live  long  in  confinement  from  Uie  difficulty  of 
supplying  them  with  proper  food ;  they  have 
been  seen  frequently  to  put  out  their  tongues 
to  painted  and  artificial  nowers  as  if  in  search 
of  their  favorite  pollen.  Some  of  the  specied 
are  small,  like  the  orange-winged  paroquet  (71 
pyrrhoptenUy  Lath.)  of  the  Sandwich  islands ; 
this  is  7i  inches  long,  with  pale  pinkish  bill, 
general  color  green,  with  unaer  wing  coverts 
rich  orange,  and  the  rides  of  the  neck  and 
throat  grayish  white.  They  are  active,  famil- 
iar, docile,  and  very  affectionate  toward  each 
other  whether  free  or  confined ;  their  gait  and 
quick  flight  are  much  as  in  perching  birds ;  the 
voice  is  not  disameable,  resembling  the  chirp 
of  a  sparrow.— Other  less  known  genera  are 
eoraeopM  (Wagl.),  from  Madagascar  and  S. 
Africa;  and  prioniturui  fWa^),  from  the 
Philippine  iriands,  of  which  the  racket-tailed 
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paroquet  (P.  platunu,  Wagl),  the  only  species 
descnbed  by  Gray,  has  the  2  middle  taU  feath- 
ers prolonged  beyond  the  others,  with  the 
shaf^  bare  of  webs  except  at  the  tips. 

PAROS,  or  Pabo,  an  island  in  the  MgsdBSi 
sea,  one  of  the  Oyolades,  separated  from  Nazos 
or  Naxia  on  the  £.  by  a  strait  5  m.  wide ;  length 
K  E.  and  8.  W.  14  m.,  breadth  11  m. ;  pop. 
abont  6,000.  Its  highest  point  of  land,  Mount 
St.  Ellas,  stands  in  lat.  87*  2'  46"  N.,  long.  SS** 
11'  80"  E.  There  are  several  harbors,  Farikia  on 
the  W.,  St.  Maria,  Marmora,  and  Trio  on  the  E., 
and  Nanssa  on  the  N.,  the  best  in  the  archipel- 
ago. There  are  also  several  villages,  of  which 
the  principal  is  Paroikia,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Pares.  The  country,  though  hilly,  is  fer- 
tile, and  produces  principally  olives  and  cotton, 
and  also  com,  wine,  fruit,  and  legumes.  It 
was  in  former  times  chiefly  renowned  for  its 
marble,  which  was  remarkably  white  and  dur- 
able, and  was  considered  second  only  to  that 
of  Pentelicus.  The  principal  quarries  were  in 
Mount  Marpessa,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  east- 
em  empire  these  have  been  neglected. — ^Paros, 
according  to  tradition,  was  first  inhabited  by 
Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  obtained  its  name 
from  Parus,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrhasius. 
It  was  however  early  colonized  by  the  lonians, 
and  by  means  of  its  maritime  trade  became  so 
prosperous  that  it  in  turn  colonized  Thasus, 
rarium  on  the  Propontis,  and  Pharus  on  the 
Dlyrian  coast  Having  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.  C.)t 
it  was  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  Mutiades,  and 
after  the  sea  fight  of  Salamis  (480)  secured  its 
safety  by  paying  a  fine  to  Themistocles.  Subse- 
quently it  fell  into  the  power  of  Athens,  along 
with  the  other  islands  of  the  Mgrnan,  and  paid 
to  that  city  a  tribute  of  19,440  drachmas  yearly. 
In  later  times  it  became  subject  to  Venice,  con- 
stituting for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  dukedom 
of  Nazos ;  but  subsequently  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Veniero, 
and  in  the  16th  century  was  taken  by  Barbaros- 
sa.    Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  it  became  a 


naval  station  for  the  Boffifln  lk«i, 
forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gr 
PAROTID  GLAND  (Gr.  wmpm,  n 
MTOff,  ear),  the  larseat  of  the  BAfivaryi 
ated  in  man  on  the  side  of  the  fiMe,m  tiM  i 
hollow  between  the  poetarior  border  of  tht  W- 
er  jaw,  the  ear,  and  the  mastoid  proem  of  iW 
temporal  bone,  and  extending  tram  thm  tf^ 
matic  arch  to  the  angleof  the  jaw.  It  is  kn%- 
ularly  pyramidal  in  diape,  the  base  tiirael  mi- 
ward,  and  its  external  sorfioe  is  Jist  «BdeffHi& 
the  skin.  The  stracture  is  firm,  of  a  gapA 
white  color,  made  np  of  granular  iolicla 
united  into  lobules  and  irregular  lobes  \j4mm 
areolar  tissue ;  the  ultimate  follicles  ars  y«t 
small,  the  average  diameter  being  aboot  rit 
of  an  inch,  and  are  doeelj  fnnrwuAil  iff  a 
plexus  of  capillaries ;  their  develimnct  Vi^ 
from  a  simple  canal  opening  tnmi  the  moA 
sending  off  bud-like  processes  dsrhig  fnfUlL 
Its  large  nngle  exoretoiy  tabe,  caDad  8mbs^ 
duct,  is  about  a  line  in  diameter,  directed  kav 
zontally  forward,  piercing  the  bwyin1<a  ■» 
cle,  and  opening  into  the  month  on  a  kvelni 
the  2d  upper  molar  tooth«  Its  yiessdi  an  4h 
rived  from  branches  of  the  external  earotil  m- 
tery,  and  its  nerves  from  the  fbmJ,  Uffciirf, 
and  the  cervical  plexDB.  Its  secretaoaiiaBtftii 
and  limpid  as  water,  containing  ftam  i  to  i  if 
1  per  cent  of  solid  matter;  it  w miM* ■  dM 
from  the  sublingual  gland,  and  from  tWett  tm 
flows  most  of  the  MHva  dnrmg  ma^6t^km. 
favoring  the  mechanical  reduction  of  th$  fcrf 
by  saturating  it  with  watery  fluid.  It  is  m^ 
ject  to  tumors,  which,  from  the  depth  «f  te 
posterior  portion  and  its  relation  to  iant  ^m- 
sels  and  nerves^  it  is  difllcult  and  oAaa  itam^^ 
ous  to  remove.  The  conunon  diseaae  ofaA- 
dren  known  as  mumps  is  eitnsted  in  iVs  mi 
in  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland,  h  is  hns 
in  such  mammals  as  masticate  their  iMd,M» 
horse,  ruminants,  pachy  derma,  and  rodasto:  t 
is  nnall  in  the  camivora,  mdimentary  ht  ask 
and  absent  in  carnivorous  cetaceeasL 
PARR,  Cathasisx.    See  CATmaBsa  Pa 
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NoaiUes,  Paul 889 

NoblUty 889 

Nobleoa,0 889 

Noble  CO,  Ind. 888 

Noble,  Samuel 888 

Nodaway  CO 888 

Noddy 888 

Node 888 

Nodier,  Charles 8S8 

No4,  AmM^  see  Cham. 

Noel,Baptlat  Wriothesley 884 

Nola..T:. 884 

Nolle  Prosequi 884 

NoUekens,  Joeeph 884 

NoUet,  Jean  AntoUie 886 

Nomenclature,  Chemical 885 

Nominalism,  Resliam,  and  Coucep- 

tnallam 881 

Nonconlbrmists 899 

NoiOnrors 888 

Nonpareil,  see  Finch. 

Nonsuit 888 

Nootka  Sound 894 

Nord..... 894 

Nord,  C6tea  dn,  see  C6tes  dn  Nord. 

NftrdUngen 894 

Nore,  see  ThameSb 

Norfolk  CO.,  Ifass 894 

NorfoUico.,ya. 8M 

Noriblk  CO.,  a  W 894 

Norfolk 894 


NorfoUL  00.,  Eng. 895 

Norfolk,  Dnke  of;  see  Howwd, 
Thomas. 

NorfoUclsland 885 

Noricnm 885 

Normal  Schools 896 

Normandy 897 

Normans,  see  Northmen. 

Norris,Edwin 898 

Norrls,  John 898 

Norristown 808 

Norrland,  Wester,  see  Hemosand. 

Norse../. 899 

North,  Sir  Thomas 899 

North,  Sir  Dudley 809 

North,  Soger 899 

North,  Franda 899 

North,  Frederic... 400 

North  Cspe,  see  Cape  North. 
North     Carolina,   see     Carolina, 

North. 
North  Carolina,  UnlTcnlty  of. ... .  401 
North  Birer,  see  Hudson  Birer. 

NorthSea 401 

North- West  Passsge,  see  AreUo 
DiscoTsry,  and  MiMsClintock,  Sir 
F.  Lb 

North-Westem  ProTlncesL 401 

Northampton  CO.,  Peon. 409 

Northampton  CO.,  Va. 409 

Northampton  CO.,  N.  a 409 

Northampton,  Mass. 409 

Northampton,  Eng. 408 

Northamptonshire 408 

Northeoie,  James 408 

Northern  IJUdits,  see  Aurora  Bo- 
r«sUs. 

Northmen 408 

NorthumberUnd  ca,  Penn. 406 

Northumberland  CO.,  Va. 406 

Northumberland  co^  C.  W. 406 

Northumberland  00.,  N.  B. 406 

NorthnmberiandcOjEng. 406 

Northumberland,  Duke  oil;  see 
Dndley. 

Norton,  Andrews 407 

Norton,  CsroUne  EUaabeth  Sarsh . .  407 

Norton.  John 408 

NorwaUc,  Conn. 408 

NorwaUc,0. 409 

Norway 408 

Norway,  Language  and  Literature 

of 414 

Norwich,  Conn. 416 

Norwich,  Eng. 417 

Nose 417 

Nostrsdamoa,  Michel  de 418 

Notables.  Assembly  oi;  see  France. 

Notary  PubUc 419 

Nothomb,  Jean  Baptlste 490 

Notomls 491 

Nott,  Abraham 491 

Nott,  Henry  Juniua 421 

Nott,  Josiah  Clark. 499 

Nott,  EUphalet,  D.D.,  LLJ>. 499 

Nottingham 429 

Nottingham,  Earl  oil  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, see  Finch,  Heneage. 
Notttnffham,  Eari  oi;  Lord  High 
Adnural,  see  Howard,  Charlea. 

Nottinghamshire 428 

Nottoway  CO. 488 

Noun,  see  Lsngnage. 

Noureddin 498 

NovaScoUa 494 

NoraSSembla 427 

NoTaUs,  see  Hsidenberg,  Fried- 
rich  Ton. 

Norars,  a  proTlnce 497 

NoTara,adty 427 

Novatian 428 

Noratlon 498 

Novd 429 

Norello,  Ckra  AnastasU 485 

Novels  (NoTeUa  ConstitntlonesX 
see  ClTii  Law. 

November 486 

Novgorod 486 

Novice 486 

Nox 486 

Noxubee  00. 437 

Noyes,  George  tiMpuXU  !>•!> 687 
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Kubto 48T 

Kadi1>nuMhlfttM 488 

NneoMoo. 488 

NiieT» Qnatoni>l>,a<6  Oiutamala. 
NneTo  L«on,  see  Hew  Leon. 

Nolaeaee 488 

NakAhini  see  MerqneeM. 

NnUlpore 440 

KumaPompiliQi 440 

HnxDUiti* 441 

Nnmben 441 

NnmUUft 441 

NnmtomstfCT 44S 

Hondo 440 

Hnfles,AlTar 446 

HnfleifFeman 447 

HoAei,  Pedro 447 

Hiiflei,Bio 448 

Horembenc 448 

Hut 448 

HutaUon 44» 

Hutoneker 440 

Hatgmll,  eee  Gells. 

HatLttoh 440 

Hatmeg 4150 

Hutrl» 451 

Hutrltion 451 

HatUll,  Thomes 458 

HuxVomice 458 

Hy»n» 468 

HjMia 458 

HyboTf 458 

NycUlople 454 

Hjernp,  Heemns 454 

Hympn,  eee  GhrrBalU. 

Hymphae,  aee  Cos. 

Hympha 464 

0 

0 454 

Ostao* 455 

Oek 465 

Oakland  00 460 

Oidcom 460 

Oasis 460 

Oat 461 

Oates,  Titus 461 

Oath 468 

Oaxaca,  see  Oaf  aoa. 

ObadlA 466 

Obe,  see  ObL 

Obelisk 466 

Oberllacbt 467 

Oberlln 467 

Oberlln,  Jean  Fred6rio 467 

Oberlln,  Jto6mie  Jaoqnee 467 

Obi 468 

Obion  00. 468 

Objeotive  and  BnbJectlTe. 468 

Oboe,  see  Hautboy. 

Obolus 460 

Obrenoriteh,  Family  of 460 

ObrenoTlteb,  Mllush 460 

ObrenoTltoh,  Milan 460 

ObrenoTlteh,  Michael 460 

O'Brien,  WiUIam  Smith 470 

Observants,  see  Frandseans. 

Obserratoiy 471 

Obsidian 478 

Obstetrics 478 

Occam,  William 476 

Oooom,Bamson 477 

Oecnpanoy 477 

Ocean 478 

Ooeanoo. 470 

Oceana  00. 470 

Oceania « 470 

Ooeanids 470 

Ooeanus 470 

Ocellus  Lncanus 470 

Ocelot 470 

Ochra,  see  Okra. 

Ochre 470 

Ochterlony,  Sir  DaTid 480 

Ockler,  Simon 480 

Ocmulgoe 480 

Oconee 480 

O'Oonnell,  Daniel 480 

O'Connor,  Arthur 499 

O^CoiiBor,  Feargos  Edward 488 
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Oconto  00. 488 

Ooosinfo 488 

OetaTe,  see  Music. 

OctayU 488 

Oetarlus,  see  Augustus. 

October 488 

Od 488 

OddFellows 484 

Ode 486 

Odense 486 

Odenwald 486 

Odeon 486 

Oder 486 

Odsscalehi,  Family  of 486 

Odescalchi,  Benedetto,  see  Inno- 
cent XL 

Odsscalehi,  Mare  Antonio 486 

Odescalchi,  Tommsso 486 

Odessa.TT?. 486 

Odevaere,  Josephus  Dionysius. ...  487 
Odilon  Barrot,  see  Barrot. 

Odin,  in  mytholoffT 487 

Odin,  a  legendaryhero 488 

Odoaoer 488 

Odometer 488 

0*Donnell,  Leopold 480 

Odyssey,  see  Homer. 

(Roolampadius,  Johannes 480 

OEcnmenical  Council,  see  CoundL 

(Edema 400 

Oedenburg 401 

(Edipus 401 

OehleBschUger,AdamOotUob....  401 

Oented,Anden8and5e 498 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian 498 

Oesel 404 

Oettinger.Eduaid  Maria 404 

OCin,seeBuda. 

Offenbach 

Off... 

0^«^Aaroa 405 

Oideasbaf^. 406 

Ogido&A,  Matoo  da 406 

OPTle.  JbJ]i«s 496 

i>01vlf,  John 406 

^''KllvT,  Jci^bn 

OjdEwU  Faiidlyof. 

O^fijikl,  MirhalKsximieix 406 

O^ti&leU  MjrhalKleoiks 406 

Oirlti  thoTfho  f  ix 406 

(^'JelhcTiK^^rames 496 

OgUo„... 407 

Ogobay , 407 

Oirre'^... 407 

Ohio 407 

Ohio  cos  Va. 608 

Ohio  CO,  Ky. 604 

Ohiooo.,Ind. 604 

OhfoBirer 604 

Oidinm  Albicans,  see  Epiphytes. 
Oil  Bird,  see  Onachara 
Oil  Cloth,  see  Floor  Cloth. 

Oil  of  Brick 606 

OU  of  Vitriol,  see  Sulphuric  Add. 

Oils 606 

Ointment 606 

Oise 606 

^bways,  see  Chippewss. 

O'Keeitoi  John  .'.*.*.*."  *. . '. '.  *.  *.  ..V.*.*.* ',  606 

Oken,Lorenx 607 

Okhotsk 607 

Okhotsk,  Sea  of 608 

Okra 608 

Olaf 608 

Oland 608 

Olbera,   Heinrlch   Wilhelm   Mat- 
thias  608 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  see  Bate- 
nitea. 

Old  Point  Comfort 600 

Old  Bed  Sandstone,  see  Geology. 

Old  Town 600 

Oldeastle,  Sir  John 600 

Oldenburg 600 

Oldham 610 

Oldham,  John 510 

Oldmixon,  John 510 

OWron 510 

Ol^ron,  Laws  o^  see  Law  Mer- 
chant 
Olin,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D 611 


OUpteH,] 
OH^S,] 

OllTHH,C 

OIlTe... 

OliTer,i 

OiiTsr,  Peter.. ... 

OllT«s»Mo«Bl«r.. 

OllTl«r,eaSllM 

OUaPodild^. 

Olmsted,  Dank      

Olmsted,  yredfts  Jmw. 

Ofanftts.. 

Oloneti.. 


Olympi* 

^yii9lad,see 

OlymplM. 

Olympic  ( 

Olymmia, 

Olyntkus. 

OmarL. 

OmarIL 


0*Me«%Bari7Sd 
Omega,  see  AJi»ka. 

Omen...» , 

OmCT,seeTleniar. 
OmerpMha 


Omoa. 
Omphale.I.'^'m^" 
Omxi,  see  Hehtwwm. 
On,  see  Hellopeita. 
Ondcea,  JobMa  ^ 
0*HeaU,Jolui^ 


Onega.. 
OneUAc 


Ondda,  a  lake. 


404  Onaaio,  FnaeaM*  «yr 

405  Onion 


Onlai;  see  AnIA 


Onslow,  Qeoigea.. 

-^    '  00,11:  T., 


Ontario  « 


496     Ontario  eo..  aw.. 
496     Ontario^  Lake 


Ontolocr,  see  PMlesf  fcj. 

OotoMgoneo. 

Onyx.. 
OoUte. 


Oorlk,  see 
Oort,     ■ 

(4«tea, 

Opdoi 

Opera. 

Ophiddde... 

OphldiaH^tee 

tile,        - 
Ophir. 


OpU,John. 

Ople,AAeUA... 

Opita,Martia... 

Opium 

Opobakam,  tee  ] 


Opopaaaz. 
Oporto. 


Oppert,  Jalea.... 

SISS:::-.:::::: 

Optimism. c 

Opeoomer,  OsMlm  ' 


Oran 

Orange 

Orange  eok,VL... 
Orange eosH.  Y.. 
Orange  ea,y^... 
Onnge  eo,  N.  C. 
Orange  ea,FhL.. 
Orange  eo,  Tex.. 
Orange  eos  lad.. 

Oraagel      , ,_, 

Orangeboig  disCflcC,  ft.  C 


S  Piiad|«lltT  eC I 

S  Manlee  o£  MO  MiHlsft. 
»KiT<rKe2h^».B-ia. 


Onag-Ottta^. 
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Ontorio MT 

Oniorf 548 

Ontor/,  Prleate  of  the,  tec  PtImU 

of  tAO  OrotoTT. 

Orblfnj.Aldded* 549 

Omina,  Andrea  dl  Clone 649 

Qrebeetn 660 

OiehO,  MO  AieidL 

Oiehis 560 

Ordeol  ..  563 

OideHooo  y ttaUs 664 

Olden,  BeUcionB,  see  Bellgloof  Or- 

den,  and  MoDochiam. 

Ordiaanr 564 

Oidlnatton 654 

Oidnanco 666 

Oreada,  aeo  NTinphs. 

OivgOB........ 665 

Oregon  oo. 6M 

Oreion  Biver,  toe  Colombia  Blver. 

OfoTrirer 6tt) 

OreL  goTomment  of 660 

Orellana,  Frandeoo. 661 

Oronbnrg 561 

Oroetos.T 561 

Orona,  aee  Hi>tf#aT 

Orllla,  Mateo  Joe6  BonaTentiin. . .  56S 

Organ 568 

Organio  "Bemalnii,  aeo  Pokeontol- 

Ononjo.  see  Khira. 

OnanCBamabo 567 

Oribaalaa 567 

Oitilamme 567 

Orlgeo 667 

Oiinoeo 566 

Oriole 670 

Often. 670 

OrlaM 670 

Orlsaba,Peakof.....> 571 

Orkney  lalanda 571 

OrUanaU 671 

Orleanaoo^Tt 67i 

Orieansoo^N.T. 67S 

Orleaoa  parlBh,  La. 57S 

Orleasa,  France. 578 

Orleans,  Dnebj  and  Families  of .. .  578 

Orleans,  Lools.... 578 

OrleanSk  Charles 578 

Orleans,  Jean Baptlste Gaston.....  578 

Orleans,  Philip  IL 674 

Orleans, Lools Phnipjpe  Joseph....  576 
Orleans,  Ferdinand  Phillppo  Lools 

Charles  Henri  Joseph... 577 

Orieans,  H61dne*  Lonbe  SllM^th  OTf 
Orleansl  Maid  at  see  Are,  Joan  ot 

Orioii;  Family  of. 578 

Orloftlvan 578 

OrtoK  Grigori  Grlgorlevltch 578 

OrIofl;A]ezel 578 

;Feodor 570 

IhaU 570 

ezel 570 

Ornie.  Robert 579 

Onnotn. 579 

Ormond,  James Batler,Dake of...  590 

Ormns 580 

Ormoad 560 

Ome 580 

Omithiehnites,  see  Fossil    Foot- 
prints. 

Omlthologj 680 

OmithorhTnehna. 587 

OioMo,  Baltasar. 688 

Orontea. 668 

Orosfns,  Paolos 668 

Orphat,  see  Aralkt 

Orphens 669 

Orplment,see  Arsenlo. 

Orr,  James  Lawrence.... 500 

OrreiT. 601 

Orris  Boot 691 

Ordnl,  Family  of. 601 

Orsinl,  Domenloo 698 

Oninl,FeUce 60S 

Orsinl,  FolTlo 698 

Orthography,  see  Langnage. 

Orthopteia 698 

Ortolan 696 

Orret,  aee  BUndworm. 

Otyz,  aee  Antelope. 

Osagaoo. ^ OBi 


pAoa 

Osage  Orsnge. r- 698 

Oeage  Rlrer,  see  MlssonrL 

Osages 698 

Osaka 694 

OscarL 694 

Osceola 596 

Oscillatory  Motion,  see  Mechanics. 

Osailatl,Gaetana 595 

08good7l>*Yi<l,  I>I> 505 

Oigood,  Franoes  Banent 596 

Osgood,  Samoel,  D.D 696 

Osnki,  Abraham,    see    Abraham 
OshkL 

Oshkosh. 696 

Oshmooneyn. 696 

Osiander,  Andreas 696 

Osier,  see  Basket  Making. 

Osiris 697 

Oskaloosa 697 

08man,see  Othman. 

Osminm 597 

Osnabr&ck 697 

080rio,HleTonymo T...  598 

Osprey,  see  Fish  Hawk. 

Oasian 698 

Ossiflcation,  see  Bone,  and  Carti- 
lage. 

Ossoli,  Margaret  Poller 598 

Oasona,  Pedro  Tellei  y  Oiron 699 

Ostade,  Adrian  ran. 600 

OstadeJ  Isaac  Tan 600 

Osten-Sacken,  Dmitri 600 

Oetend 600 

Osteology,  see  Anatomy,  and  Bone 

Osterw£[d^  Jean  Fr6d(>rio 600 

Ostia 600 

Ostradon,  see  Tronk  Fish. 

Ostracism. 601 

Oitrioh 601 

Ostrogoths,  seo  Goths. 

Oswego  CO. 609 

Oswega 608 

Otahdte,  aee  Bodety  Islands. 

Othman 608 

Othman  Ibn  Afflm G08 

Othman  IbnTabiaAloaisl...^ 604 

Otho,  Marcos  BolTlus 604 

Otho  L,  Germany 604 

Otho  IL,  Germany. 606 

Otho  III,  Germany 605 

Otho  IT- Germany 606 

OthoL,Greeoe 605 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray 606 

Otis,  Jansea. 606 

OtomL 607 

Otranto 607 

Otranto,  Doke  at,  see  Foach& 

Otsegoco. 607 

Ottar  of  Boses,  see  Attar  of  Boses. 

OtUwaco.,0. 608 

Ottawa  CO.,  Mich. 6u6 

Ottawa,  m. 606 

Ottawa,  Canada,  aee  Bytown. 
Ottawa  Birer,  see  Canada. 

Otter 608 

Otterbeln,PhUip  William 6U9 

Qttigamles,  see  Fox  Indians. 

Ottinger,  see  Oettlnger. 

Otto  of  Boeea,  see  Attar  of  Botsiw 

OttooarUrr; 609 

Ottoman  Empire,  aeo  Turkey. 

Otway,Tbomaa 610 

Onde 610 

Oadioot,  Nicolas  Charlea 614 

Ondinot, Nicolas CharieaTlctor...  614 

Onghtred,  Wmiam 614 

OnMtl,  see  Marmoset 

Oonce 615 

Ooady,  81r  William 615 

Oosley,  Gideon 615 

Oata^nieoo. 616 

Oatlawiy 615 

Ontram,  Sir  James 616 

Onael 617 

OrenBlrd 617 

Orerbeek,  Friedrich. 618 

Orerbory,  Sir  Thomaa 818 

OTentone,8amael  Jonea  Loyd....  619 

Orertonoo. 619 

Orertnre 619 

Orerweg,  Adolf 600 

Oreryasel 600 
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OtM 880 

Oriedo ; 881 

Oriedo  y  Viddes,  Goosalo  Feman- 

desde 681 

Owego 688 

Owenco.,Ky. 688 

Owenoo..Ind. Oi 

Owen,  John  (two). 698 

Owen,Bichard 628 

Owen,  Bobert 696 

Owen,  Bobert  Dale 686 

Owen,  David  Dale 688 

Owen.  WilUam 686 

Owhyhee,  see  Sandwich  Islandsi 

Owl 696 

OwlParrot 680 

Owsley  00. 680 

Ox,  see  Cattle. 

Ox  Gall 680 

Oxalic  Add 681 

Oxenford,  John 681 

Oxenstiem,  Axel 688 

Oxeye 688 

Oxlordco. 688 

Oxford,  O. 688 

Oxford,  Miss. 688 

Oxford,  Ens^ 688 

Oxibrd,  UnTrerslty  of. 688 

Oxford,  Eari  oi;  see  Harley,  Bobert 

Oxfordshire 686 

Oxide  of  Carbon,  see    Carbonic 

Oxide. 
Oxides,  seo  Oxygen,  and  Neman- 

datnie. 

Oxpecker 686 

Oxos,  aee  Jlhoon. 

Oxygen 687 

Oyer. 688 

<^er  and  Terminer 688 

(mter 688 

Oyster  Catcher. 640 

OysterGroen 6il 

Oyster  Plant 641 

Osarkco 641 

Ozaokee  CO. 641 

Ozone 641 

P 

P 64S 

Pace ^ 648 

Paca,  William 648 

Pacha,  see  Pasha. 

Pachaeamac,  Bnins  o£ 648 

Pachecc^  Frandsco. 648 

Pacheco,  Joaqnin  Francisco 648 

Pachomins,  Saint 648 

Pachydermata 648 

PadiicOoean 644 

Pacifle  BaOroad 650 

Padnl,  GtoTanni 668 

PactolQS 668 

Pacnrioa,  Mareoa 608 

Padang.  see  Somatra. 

PsderSom 688 

Padilla,JnanLopesde 608 

Padilla,  Maria  Paebeeo 668 

Padilla,Loreniode 668 

Padishah 668 

PadoA 688 

Padttcah 654 

PsBan 664 

P»ony. 664 

Paer,Ferdinaodo 656 

Fsstom. •*••...■•.........•...... .  6o7 

Paei,Joe6Antoola 667 

Pnes,Pedro 608 

Pagan,Blalse  Francois 668 

P^uMNIeolo 669 

Paganism 669 

&s:«ryo. «9 

PiMm  CO.,  Iowa. 669 

Page,  John 660 

PagSk  Thomaa  JeffsTMn 660 

Page,  William 660 

Pagte,  see  Gamler-Pag4s^ 
Paget,  Loid,  see  ^ngiwissa,  Marqols 
of 

Pagoda 661 

Psnang 661 

Pahlen,  Family  of. 661 
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PiiiM,l&r^lLD^LL.D. 6M 

PiiiM,  Bobert  TrMt 6M 

PiiiM,BobeTtTiMt,jr. 60 

Pilne,  ThomM MS 

P»lne«TUle Mr 

pBinter't  Colio,  see  CoUa  Mid  Lead. 

Printing 6«T 

Paints 677 

PaWeUo «7» 

Pftlaley »...  67t 

Pilzhitna,  Henri  Joseph 679 

Prion,  OUmde 660 

Prion,  Angofltin 680 

Piikington,  Sir  John  Bomenet —  660 

Priiekj,  FrAntlsek 680 

Pslirilnl 680 

Prieomphj 681 

PrisofOfos 681 

Pal«ontolog7 691 

PalAotheriom 685 

Patophatos 686 

PaIa^TMelri,Jos6 686 

Palsmedes 686 

Palate 686 

Palatinate 687 

Palatine 687 

Priembcng 687 

Prienoi* 687 

Prienqne,  Bains  of 688 

Palermo 690* 

Pries 680 

Palestine 680 

Priestrlna,  Qioranni  Pietro  Aloi* 

rioda 60S 

Priestro 604 

Priey.  William. 604 

Palfre7,JohnOorhaQi,D.D.,LL.D.  680 

Palgrarc,  Sir  Francis. 606 

P^npsest 606 

Palinnmm 607 

Palisades 607 

PalissT,  Bernard 60T 

Palladio,  Andrea 608 

Palladium, an  Image.... 608 

Priladlnm,  a  metal. 608 

PriladinsrSophista 609 

Palladios,  BntUios  Tanrns  .£mili- 

anns 609 

Palladins,  a  Christian  f&ther 609 

Pallah,  see  Antelope. 
Pallas,  see  Athena. 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon 600 

Prilavicino,  Ferrante 700 

PallATidno,  Sforza 700 

PaUlom 700 

Palm 700 

PalmOil T07 

Palm  Sonde/,  see  H0I7  WeelL 

Palma 707 

Palma,  Jacopo,  the  elder 707 

Prima,  Jacopo,  the  younger 707 

Palmaroli,  Pietio. 707 

Palmblad,  Vilhelm  FredrOL 708 

Palmerianl  Marco 708 

Primella,  Dom  Pedro  de  Souxa- 

Holstein TOO 

Palmer,  Erastus  Dow 706 

Palmer,  John(two) 709 

Primerston,  Henry  John  Temple . .  709 
Palmetto,  see  Palm. 

Palmyra 711 

PrioAltoeo. 719 

PaloAlto 71S 


Priomino  ▼  Tekteo^  Aeirio  Ab- 

tonic .• 719 

Pal^.  see  PanhrsiSL 

Priwhn-lUUer,  Frederlk. 719 

Priadaa-MAUer,  Caspar  Peter.. ...  719 

Pamlico  BlTer 711 

Pamlieo  Sound 7U 

Pampas 71S 

Pampelnna. 71S 

Pamphilna, »  Greek  painter 71S 

PomphUna,    on    early    Chrlatiaa 

writer 71S 

PamjJgrlU 71S 

Pan." 7U 

Pansant 714 

Panama,adty 714 

Panama,  Isthmus  of. 714 

Panathenaa 716 

Panay,  see  Philippine  Islands, 

Panckoucke,  Andr6  Joseph 717 

Panekoueke,  Charles  Joeeph 717 

Panekouoke,  Charlet  Louis  Floury  717 

Pancreas 717 

Panda 718 

Pandects,  see  aril  Law. 

Pandora 718 

Panel,  see  Jury. 
Panganm,  see  Goo,  New. 

Pangolin 718 

P^sri,  Antonio 719 

Pai^lm,  see  Goo,  New. 

Pannonia 719 

Panofka,  Theodor 719 

Panola  CO,  lOss. 7t9 

Panola  00.,  Tex. 719 

PansUkTtsm,  see  SlavL 

Pantheism '. 790 

Pantheon 791 

Panther 791 

Pantlcapaum,  see  Kertch. 

Pantograph 799 

Pantomime 799 

Paoli,  Pasquale 799 

Paoli,  Clemen  te........ 79S 

Paolo,  Fra,  or  Paolo  Sarpi,  see  Sarpt 
Paolo  Gioyio,  see  Glovio. 

P4pa 7SS 

Papa  Veronese,  see  Cagliarl. 

£»P*^J?^  Pope. 

Papri  States 79S 

Papagayo,  Gulf  of 781 

Papaw 7S1 

Paper 781 

Paper  Hangings,  see  Wall  Paper. 

Psphos 740 

Pspias 740 

Papier  Mach6 740 

Papin,  Denis. 741 

Popineau,  Louts  Joseph 741 

Paptniaauo,  Jbnilios 741 

Paplriua,  Justus 749 

Popirius,  Soxtus 749 

Psppenhelm,   Gottfried   Helnrich 

Ton 749 

Pappus,  Al«txandrinua 749 

Papua,  see  New  Guinea. 

Papyrus 749 

Para,aooln 744 

Para,  a  province >....  744 

PanLarirer. 744 

PariiMe 744 

ParahcU 744 

Paiaoelsus 744 

Parachute,  see  Bollooa. 


Pawdtoiu  Bird  0L  —  Bfcd  <f  ttK^ 

d£fc 
Paradox,  IfertiMrtfl,  mm  i^ 


5«f«*y--. 

Paragwqr,  a  river 

" TsiB,  tee  HM:^. 


PaahlbadeBul. 

PtooUox 

Paralysis. 


PteaM,apmlB«e. 
Parana,  a  rtrer. .... 


Pi 
Parasite  see 

Pares 

PorohBient... 
Pardoe,Jtt]la. 


Por^ 

Paregocle  SHzir 

Par<]a,Jnaadei 

Parent  ODd  Chill  aee 
Parent    du    a 

Jean  Baptiste, 
Parhelia,       ~ 

Parial^ 

Parian  Chroakfaa,  see  Anrni 

Mwhlea 

Psriwoeochaa 

Parte!,  Olnaavpe „ 

Parle..... TTTTT. 

Paria,  a  Trepan  fftee 

Paris,  John  AntM 

Paris,  Matthew 

Parte.  Plaster  eC  see  0  j  fi» 

Park,Edw»daA,'iu> ^ 

Park^MoH* 

Parke  CO. 

Parker,  Isaoe 

Parker,  MattWw 

Parker,  NaUuu 

Parker,  Thseiers 
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Partetora,  Fmppo 

Parliament. 

Parma,  Doehy  ef. 
Parmoiaclty 


Parele 

Parepemlaan  3 

Paro<iuct 

Paroa 

ParotMOIaad 

Parr,   CithttiM,     tee 
Fare. 
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